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in  that  unfortunate  Country. — Measures  of  domestic  Economy  and  foreign  Policy, — In. 

jfiuence  of  the  Clergy. — Debates  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. — Financial  Arran^emjtnts.— 

Regulaiionof  the  Prisons. — Discussions  on  the  Slave  IVade.-^Transactions  •»  St.  Do^ 

mingo — Proclamatian  of  the  Emperor  ofHaytl 


The  situation  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  was 
placed  on  his  accession  to  the  throne^  required 
the  display  of  the  most  splendid  talents,  and 
the  utmost  address  and  delicacy  of  demeanour. 
The  natural  temperament,howeyer,of  the  new 
monarch  was  inactive  and  indolent^andhe  was 
by  no  means  possessed  of  that  firmness  and 
comprehension  of  mind  which  were  eminent- 
Iv  requisite  in  the  existing  emergency.  These 
oefidencies  might  possibly  be  supplied  by 
the  choice  of  wise  and  and  prudent  ministers, 
\nxt  in  the  present  instance,  the  task  of  judi- 
cious selection  was  rendered  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult by  thes  claims  of  the  emigrants,  and 
exiled  royalists,  who  naturally  expected  the 
largest  portion  of  his  countenance  and  favour. 
The  emigrants  were  neither  remarkaUe  for 
their  talents  nor  their  prudence ;  and  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  the  sufferings  of  the 
exiled  royalists  had  taught  them  wisdom. 
They  latter  were  apt  to  estiiAate  their  ser- 
viees  and  distresses  too  highly,  {(nd  the  for- 
mer dismissed  from  their  recollection  the 
important  circumstance,  that  had  they  per- 
formed their  duty  as  pastors  and  citizens,  at 
the  rey<dution,  and  steadily  maintained  their 
ports,  the  progress  of  crime,  sedition  and  im- 
iqonlity  might  have  been  partially  arrested^ 
4ir  totally  repressed. 
,It  waa  0mGcaUy  bdieved  and  indurtri- 


ously  circulated,  that  Louis  was  subservient 
in  every  political  measure,  to  the  influence 
of  the  priests.  The  French  indeed  during 
the  revolution  had  fallen  back  into  so  de- 
plorable a  state  of  indifference  or  infiddity, 
with  regard  to  religion,  that  a  judicious  re- 
storation pf  its  rights,  and  a  moderate  incul- 
cation of  its  doctrines,  would  have  been  sxi 
invaluable  Wessing  to  them,  and  to  the  world. 
Thdr  love  of  military  dory,  and  their  am- 
bition of  conquest,  had  been  cherished  and 
strengthened  by  the  looseness  of  their  moral 
andrelimous  principles.  A  change  there- 
fore in  mvour  of  the  worship  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  wasone  of  the  principal  o\^eQ^ 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  new  monarch 
was  directed,  but  his  efforts  were  rendered 
more  dangerous  than  effectual  by  the  jealousj 
of  the  people,  who  regarded  every  regulation 
in  favour  of  the  church  and  the  clergy,  a» 
a  precursor  of  the  re-establishment  of  tythes^ 
and  the  ret]im  of  ecclesiastical  oppression. 

[1814.]  But  there  were  other  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  surrounded  the  restored 
monarch,  besides  those  whidi  had  thdr 
origin  and  foundation  in  his  personal  cluu 
racter  and  habits,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  hb  subjects.  He  had  been  restored  by  the 
conquests  and  success  of  foreign  powers^over 
the  f^rench  people.    Even  those  who  were 
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most  weary  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
Buonaparte,  and  most  desirous  of  the  aooes* 
sion  of  the  Bourbons,  contemplated  with 
a  sense  of  bitter  humiliation,  the  entrance  of 
an  invading  army  into  the  **  sacred  capitaL** 
It  is  an  extraordinary  but  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  the  most  loyal  of  the  emigrants, 
exulted  in  the  victories  of  their  eountrymen, 
ev^i  when  they  were  gained  over  the  allies 
while  the  latter  were  fighting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  and  by  Buonaparte, 
for  whom  they  entertained  a  deep  and  deadly 
hatred.  The  influence  of  military  glory  in  the 
bosoms  of  Frenchmen,  is  paramount  to  every 
virtuous,  loyal,  and  honourable  feeling.*— 
Their  f<>rmer  triumphs  in  the  field  of  carnage* 
and  their  pTOsnects  of  ftiture  conquest  and 
revenge,  are  the  subjects  of  their  nightly 
dre^qns,  ^nd  their  dally  meditation^  It  was 
justly  feared,  therefore,  that  the  monarch 
who  had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
France,  by  the  victories  of  her  enemies, 
would  long  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  memento  cf  national  defeat  and 
dimraoe^  and  as  the  object  of  feelings  di- 
rect opposite  to  re^eot,  or  pride^  or  gra- 

miese  unftvouraUe  hnnressions  were  con- 
firmed by  the  reflection  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  was  cluefly  effected  by  the 
an^nt  and  natural  enemy  of  France :  by  a 
government  which  had  long  and  successfully 
resisted  her  efforts  to  obtain  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  liad  finally  succeeded  in  form- 
ing the  coaMtion  by  which  her  territories 
were  invaded,  and  her  capital  besieged.  The 
perscrt>  of  Louis  had  been  profeectai,  and  his^ 
caiose  sustained  by  the  British  court,  when 
na  othev  state  dared  to  grant  him.  shelter,  or 
acl^nawledge  his  pretensions ;  and  his  grati- 
tude so  f^  surmounted  bi$  discretion,  that 
he  awakened  all  the  inflammatory  passions 
of  every  class  of  French  society,  by  ascribing 
his  return  to  the  intervention  of  the  Prince 
Reg«n^ 

When  Louis  XVIII.  waa  called  from  the 
retived  tranquillity  of  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, to  exp^rif nee  the  dan^^evs  aiid  anxieties 
of  a  throne,  lie  had  forgotten  that  a  great 
pUDportlon  of  the  inkabitante  had  been  bom, 
or  educated,  at  i^  period  when  the  Bourbons 
WiM  eonddcr^  a^  pretendeva  ia  tlie  crown : 


as  a  race  of  imbecile  and  sanguinaTf  fuj^tives, 
who  had  fled  the  kingdom  in  the  moment 
of  danger  and  alarm,  and  for  a  lon^  series  of 
years  had  endeavoured  to  redeem  uie  conse- 
quences of  their  own  licentiousness  and  ix>w- 
ardice,  by  acts  of  cruel  but  impotent  revenge. 
He  assi^ed  the  sovereign  powers,  unknown 
to  military  fiime,  and  incapable,  firom  his  in- 
firmities, of  leading  into  the  field  a  nation  of 
warriors,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
believe  tiiat  a  monarch  and  a  conqueror  were 
synonimous.  If  he  looked  around  him,  the 
prospect  presented  half  a  million  of  soldiers 
attached  to  Buonaparte  by  the  habits  of  their 
Eves,  and  by  their  gratitude  to  the  hero  who 
had  led  them  to  conquest  and  to  plunder.  ^ 
Tq  the  name  of  peace  they  entertained  a 
natural  and  inveterate  aversion,  and  it  was 
Impossible  that  they  could  love  the  individual 
who  had  deposed  the  emperor,  and  who,  fai 
all  the  qualities  requisite  to  excite  their 
esteem  and  confidence,  was  so  dissimilar  to  . 
thdr  favourite.  • 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  in* 
dulgence  granted  to  France  by  the  allies 
would  have  inspired  the  nation  with  grati* 
tude,  and  have  conciliated  their  attachment 
to  a  monarch,  whose  mediation  between  the 
confederates  and  his  subjects  had  preserved 
his  country  from  all  the  honxMrs  <rf  revenge^ 
fill  warfare.  The  provocations  experienced 
by  the  allies  were  of  a  nature  to  have  justifi* 
ed  the  most  sanguine  and  unlimited  retaUa*  ^ 
tion  on  the  capital  and  provinces  c^  France* 
and  their  forbearance  presented  an  honour- 
able contrast  to  the  measures  of  Napoleon^ 
imder  circumstances  precisely  similar.  The 
invaders,  after  having  suffered  the  greatest 
degradation  from  Bu(»iaparte,  after  tbey  had 
seen  their  respective  countries  desolated  by 
the  conqueror,  and  themselves  obliged  to 
bend  to  his  wiU,  become  masters  of  France : 
the  capital  of  that  country  is  surrounded ; 
their  soldiers,  who  feelingly  recollect  all  the 
misery  t6  which  their  own  country  had  been 
exposed  fromFrance— «many  or  most  of  whom 
could  reeal  to  mind  their  houses  destroyed^ 
and  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations  mur* 
dered, — ^behokl  Paris  before  them  eompletely 
in  their  power;  t^ey  pant  for  vengeaneeii 
they  expect  it  from  their  lead^v ;  it  is  due 
n^  only  to  their  own  sufl!N»^8^  bnt  abiv 
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bf  tliebw»  arid  UMg«86r  Wflht  Mtli6V!6.  Iirith tli^ llV^dl cfa^r^^i^ dcmbted  W^ 
txxries  and  conquests  which  they  hitve  M  these  donridei^ond  Wcnild  hav^  thdr  pfofr# 
.  flhrwvaij  achieved.  And  yet,  tindM  all  effedt  txi  A  rerjT  shcHt  tim^  this  Volatile 
these  dnnimstaivee^  the  aDies  wpAtt  Paris !  inid  Vtdli  nation  begail  to  call  in  questiM 
aitf  enter  it  not  as  6tmqaer<n%  not  as  iretl-  the  daimft  of  th«  alhes  to  i^egard  th^mseltetf 
gets  of  their  own  wrongs^  bat  as  fiiftlds!  As  thecotiquerors  of  Frtmce-^andt^hen  oACd 
tiiey  treat  it  with  as  imtch  respect  «hd  Un^  this  fkct  Iras  doubted,  the  debt  of  gratitude 
derness  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  thdr  own  WftS  speedily  denied.  France,  they  sidd, 
tiipitab.  Could  such  ccyndiictfailto  jm)duc«  had  Ixen  otrerrmi  bt  tr^acfaeiy;  atid  PiAi 
its  proper  hnnression  <m  the  minds  of  tito  itself  wotild  not  havebcfefn  won,  if  it  had  been 
Frisians,  and  of  IVenchmeti  in  geMrsl  f  MOperly  defend^.  I'hey  did  not  however 
The  former,  in  particular,  must  hitte  dtead*  thhik  pt^et  to  recollect,  that,  even  allow- 
ed far  different  conduct ;  they  must  hard  Iftgf  dt  tmS  tt>  be  true,  they  were  not  th^ 
feccileeted  all  that  the  alRes  had  Mffered  fiiom  less  hidebt^  to  the  allies  for  their  clemency : 
Prance,  and  that  the  people  of  TwAi  vret^  they  did  not  remembei'^  for  how  many  of  hchf 
ahrsTfs  ready  to  lend  themsehres  t6  the  victories  and  conquests  France  had  be^v 
most  tyrannksd  aets  of  Bonaparte^s  MVem-  Indebted  to  treache^ ;  these  things  they 
ment ;  they  nmst  have  recdiectea  these  fb^ot,  and  contented  themsdves  with  tht 
things  generally ;  but  a  more  parUf^nhr  re-  refaction,  that  if  France  had  been  true  to 
collection  nnist  have  dwelt  upon  their  herself  she  never  could  have  been  conquered, 
ttinds^  of  the  recent  devasf  atitoai  of  a  krge  Asf  soon  as  this  feeling  and  belief  sprang 
portion  of  Husmi^  and  of  the  conflagration  of  up,  ft  was  evident  that  the  attadiment  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  that  empire;  dfacapi*  Louis  wooM  be  wealttoed. 
tai  which  was  regarded  as  faobr  by  those  iA^  To  counteract  the  influence  of  these  mi^ 
dfers  who  were  now  masters  ot  the  metropolis  propitfous  circumstances,  hnplrcit  conii- 
of  France.  What  reason,  therefore,  had  they  dence  was'  reposed  in  the  fidelity  of  Taliey- 
to  expect  that  Paris  would  be  ttediti  in  et  raend  Louis  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
different  manner  from  Moscow?  Gertahdy,  of  the  government,  with  the  entire  manage* 
none.  What  ought  therefore  to*  have  been  ment  of  the  negociations  at  Vienna. — 
their  feelings  towards  the  affied  powers'  With  respect  to  the  polittcal  honesty  of 
when  Plans  was  spared ;  when  it  was  not  TaUeyrand  ^eat  doubts  may  justly  be  en* 
^mly  spared,  but  when  the  hostile  armies  en-  tertained.  He  had  acceded  with  equal 
tered  it  as  friends  ?  And  what  ought  to  have  readiness  to  the  republican  form  of  govem- 
^bcen  their  sentiments  toM'ards  Louis  XVIH.  ment  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
on  whose  account  principally  the  allies  con-  tion,  and  afterwards  to  the  despotism  of 
ducted  themselves  in  a  manner  so  unprece-  Bonaparte,  It  must  be  recorded,  however, 
dented?  Certainly,  the  allies  and  Louis  had  in  justice'  to  his  character,  that  during  the 
great  reason  to  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  la1(ter  years  of  Napoleorfs  reign  he  had 
France,  and  Paris  in  particuiiar,  woufd  moni-  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  his  master,,  by 
fest  their  gratitude  ixr  the  mode  which  would  enxfeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from  the  pro- 
be most  acceptable  to  the  foniwer,  by  becom-  secution  of  thewar  in  the  peninsula.  Whether 
ing*  foyal,  obedient,  and  peaceful'  subjects  this  advice  were  given  from  any  principleof 
tO'  the  latter.  This  was  not  much  to  hope,  humanity  and  virtue,  or  from  a  conviction 
since  it  was  only  expecting  that  Frenchmen  that  the  attempt  to  conquer  Spain  would 
would  discover  Uieir  gratituKfc  fbr  bemg;  re^  end'  in  disappomtment  and  disgrace,  is  of  lit* 
Stored  tor  peace  and^  tranquilEty^  fer  being  tie  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  his  me- 
fireed  from*  a  tyrant,  and'ftr  having  tlwir'  rits^  '  He  displayed  the  Virtue  of  intrepidity, 
country  and  capital  spared  by  the  conquer  and  if  he  be  denied  the  praise  of  integrity; 
rors,  on  conditions  which albne could  secure  diemands* at  least  the  eulogium due totalent 
to- themselves-  tifte  bfessihgs  which  they  enj.  and  fortitude;  No  man'  was  so  well'calcu 
joyed.  lated  to  conduct  tHe  al&irs'  of  Fmnce  iri' 
*  BM  those  who  were  mttmatbiy  8CA[{Udhtbf  tfiis'  eritteal^  emergency  as*  'iPallbyrand';  cooi;^ 
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Denetmting,  -  and  C8atiou«»  he  oould  derote 
liif  wonderfiil  talents,  and  unequalled  expe- 
xience  to  bear  on  the  object  which  he  had  ii^ 
view,  without  exciting  the  suspicicm  of  his 
opponents  in  council  and  diplomacy.  Two 
circumstanoes,  however,  operated  a^dnst 
the  policy,  otherwise  so  conspicuous  ctt  pro- 
moting Talleyrand  to  his  situation :  those 
of  the  Trench  nation  who  were  still  attached 
to  Buonaparte  beheld  him  with  dislike,  as  the 
betrayer  of  their  only  favourite  and  his 
,  former  master,  while  the  partizans  of  the 
Bourbon  family  entertained  a  natural  sus-- 
picion  that  his  attachment  to  the  new  go- 
vernment would  only  continue  while  their 
power  remained  permanent,  and  that  he 
would  desert  them  as  he  had  deserted  Bo- 
naparte in  the  time  of  the  greatest  need. 
Waving  the  consideration  of  these  two 
drcumstances,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
his  abilities  and  experience  would  enable 
him  essentially  to  contribute  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  revolution  and  by 
the  despotism  of  Napolean,  while,  as  far  as 
the  honour  and  external  relations  of  the 
country  were  involved,  he  would  contribute 
to  raise  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level 
of  its  former  rank  and  glory. 

But  the  disposition  and  feelings  of  the 
bulk  of  the  French  people  formed  the  chief 
support  on  which  Louis  could  depend  for 
the  permanence  of  his  government.  The  ca- 
pital of  France  no  longer  retained  its  ancient 
mfluence  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  revolution  dividing  the 
estates  of  the  noblesse  into  possessions  of  a 
much  more  moderate  size,  and  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  those  who  were  desirous  of 
peace,  and  placing  the  agricultural  tenantry 
of  the  kingdom  on  a  more  respectable  and 
independant  footing,  rendered  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  of  much  more  weight 
and  importance.  Over  these  also  the  revo- 
lution had  shed  much  less  of  its  baneful 
effects,  than  over  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and 
other  large  cities :  their  manners  were  less 
frivolous,  their  morals  less  corrupt,  their 
understandings  and  feelings  virtuous  and 
intelligent.  On  this  class  of  people,  therefore, 
Louis  might  safely  rely  for  support,  provided 
}ke  secured  to  them  their  possessions,  and  that 
|K)rtion  of  respectability,  independence,  and 


liberty  which  tlwy 
doubted  right 

The  commercial  and  mercantile  faniBdiei 
of  the  population  must  also  have  seen  thdf 
interest  in  peace.  They  had  au£fered  hmg 
and  severely  from  the  anticommercial  pHaos 
of  Buonaparte.  Peace,  and  mote  especiiulT  a 
peace  wiui  Englaoid,  was  expected  with  im* 
patience  and  received  with  gratitude.  On 
these  two  classes,  therefore,  ue  agricultuial 
and  conmierdal,  the  security  and  perxnanenee 
of  the  govenunent  of  Louis  finally  de« 
pended. 

There  was  only  one  other  dass  in  Frsaoe 
whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  with 
respect  to  their  influence  on  the  government 
of  Louis.  Buonaparte  had  extensively  ciir* 
tailed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  degraded 
their  rank,  and  reduced  their  emoluments. 
His  system  of  discouragement  united  to  the 
strong  and  general  passion  for  military  rank 
and  glory,  and  with  the  indifierence  to  te> 
ligion  produced  by  the  revolution,  power- 
fully operated  in  diminishing  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood  over  the  people  of  France. 
Louis,  from  his  natural  dispositionand  habits, 
must  have  been  strongly  urged  to  replace 
the  clergy  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
scale  of  rank  and  wealth  which  they  held  be- 
fore the  revolution,  a  measure  which  would 
secure  in  his  favour  a  most  powerful  body. 
Many  obstacles  were  opposed  to  his  proce- 
dure. A  great  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  sold,  and  could  not  be  restored, 
and  the  very  intimation  that  such  an  object 
was  in  view  would  create  the  greatest  alarm 
in  the  breasts  of  all  who  had  purchased  con- 
fiscated property.  The  revenues  of  the 
Clergy  before  the  revolution,  were  in  part 
derived  from  tithes.  To  endeavour  to  re- 
impose  them  would  be  the  signal  of  univer- 
sal discontent,  and  might  possibly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  re-establishment  of  feudal 
oppression.  It  seemed  impossible  to  restore 
the  clergy  to  their  possessions ;  yet  Louis 
by  his  demeanour  evinced  his  anxiety  for 
their  political  ascendancy  and  their  pecu- 
niary interest  By  his  evident  attachment 
to  the  sacred  order  he  certainly  gave  oflence 
to  the  Parisians,  and  his  proclamations  for 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  remembrance  of 
Louis  the  XVL  and  for  the  strict  obsar* 
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fll^tht  iMiM^  if  they  offended  the 
pro&ne  and  licentious  rabble  of  the  Boule- 
mffda,  gratified  the  devout  and^Srittuous  in- 
haUtants  of  the  psovinces,  and  contributed 
by  extending  the  influence  of  the  clergy  to 
tbenipport  and  stability  of  the  throne. 
*  Conindenible  gloom  and  apprehension  were 
excited  in  Paris  by  the  renisal  of  Louis  to 
noeire  the  constitution  exactiy  as  it  had  been 
fiamed  and  accepted  in  his  name,  by  his 
hvother  the  Count  d'Artois.  On  reflection, 
hawevesr,  these  fedings  subsided ;  for  Louis, 
though  certainly  unwilling  to  grant  the  ex- 
tent of  liberty  demanded,  and  assuming  the 
title  of  king  by  divine  permission,  was 
e¥]dently  disposed  to  sanction  a  degree  of 
public  freedom,  unknown  before  or  since  the 
revoluti(xi. 

About  the  middle  of  August  a  body  of 
resolutions  was  framed  under  various  titles, 
by  which  the  intercomrse  between  the  king 
md  the  two  legislative  chambers  was  to  be 
carried  on.  These  regulations  comprised  the 
form  of  the  constitution,  describing  the  pro- 
cess (^legislation,  and  apportioningits  powers. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  body  of 
regulations  is  contained  in  title  4th ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  if  the  king  refuses  to 
accede  to  any  request  of  the  chambers,  and 
disapproves  of  any  law  presented  for  his 
sanction,  he  must  say,  Le  rvi  vent  en  deliber- 
er. — The  king  wishes  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  But  if  he  refuses  his  final  appro- 
bation to  a  law  which  has  passed  the  cham- 
bers, he  is  pledged  to  use  the  precise  form  of 
words  prescribed  by  the  British  constitution. 
What  follows  imder  titles  5,  6,  and  7,  relates 
to  matters  of  form  merely,  with  the  excep- 
ti<xi  of  the  two  following  articles  :  That  the 
chambers  can  never  form  a  junction ;  nor 
put  forth  addresses  to  the  people. 

The  first  discussion  of  importance  respec- 
ted the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had  been 
stipulated  for  in  the  8th  article  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter.  On  the  6th  of  July  the 
abb^  de  Montesquiou  and  the  count  de 
Blaoas  were  introduced  into  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  being  ordered  by  the  king  to  pre- 
sent a  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press :  this 
was  prefaced  by  an  explanatory  speech  firQna 
the  former,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  the 
outline: 


^  Gentlemen,  the  king  diirges  me  to  pie* 
sent  to  you  the  plan  of  a  law  rdativetothe 
press,  in  fidfilment  of  the  8th  artide  of  the 
constitutional  charter.  The  {n«8  has  ren- 
dered such  great  s^idces  to  society,  it  is 
become  of  such  necessity  among  civilised 
nations,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
rigorous  restrictions.  The  king,  gentiemen, 
is  not  less  interested  than  his  sulgects  in 
seeing  the  revival  of  these  services :  it  is 
his  interest  to  hear  the  truth,  as  it  is  yours 
to  tell  it  to  him :  but  it  is  truth  friendly  to 
order,  which  wisdom  always  inspires,  which 
calms  instead  of  irritating  the  passions,  and 
which  teaches  the  people  equally  to  dread 
expression  and  licentiousness^ 

"  The  question  is  simple  in  itself  The 
object  is  so  to  consecrate  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  as  to  render  it  useful  and  diuable. 
That  liberty,  so  often  proclaimed  in  France 
during  the  first  yeafs  of  the  revolution,  be- 
came its  own  greatest  enemy.  The  slave 
of  popular  opinion,  which  it  had  not  time 
to  form,  it  lent  to  licentiousness  all  its  force, 
and  could  never  supply  reason^with  suffidait 
means  of  defence.  The  causes  of  this  existed 
in  the  effervescence  of  the  popular  passion$» 
in  the  nation  being  littie  accustomed  to  putv 
lie  affairs,  in  the  facility  with  which  a  people 
were  deceived  and  deluded,  still  incapaole 
of  judging  of  the  writings  addressed  to  tbem, 
and  of  foreseeing  their  consequences. 

"  Have  these  causes  now  disappeared?  Cart 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  they  will  not  again 
come  into  action  ?  We  fear  that  we  cannot : 
the  mute  servitude  which  succeeded  the 
turbulence  of  the  first  years  of  the  revolution 
has  not  better  trained  us  for  liberty :  the 
passions  which  could  not  display  themselves 
during  that  interval  would  now  burst  forth 
fortified  by  new  passions.— What  should  we 
expose  to  their  explosion  ?  Almost  as  much 
inexperience,  and  more  of  weakness.  Rea* 
sonable  men,  disgusted  with  the  long  inu- 
tility of  their  efforts,  would  keep  in  the  back 
ground,  rather  than  expose  themselves  in  a 
contest  of  which  they  md  so  often  been  the 
victims;  interests  the  most  opposite,  and 
sentiments  the  most  exaggerated,  would 
again  come  into  mutual  combat,  with  all 
that  additional  violence  which  would  be  lent 
by  the  bitterness  of  recoUectiona ;  the  people 
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atill  uoenli^tiiied  m  to  tbdr  intereat«,  alill  stirart:  ktmnotoomplmoftfam;  letiM 

unOQilfinped  in  their  8entiiiiait9»  would  fdp  envy  a  neigbbouring  nation  the  enjojnumt 

low  Uindly  tlte  impulse  which  mi^t  be  of  advantages  of  another  kind,    dan  have 

given  :them(  and  whiohever  might  be  the  prooured  us  aiough  of  happiness  and  glocy^ 

victoriwA  fmrty,  it  would  soon  take  exdu«  wherewithal  to  be  eontmt :  to  them  we  owe 

siye  possession  d*  the  preset  to  turn  it  against  thateleg^inceof  taste»  thatddicacy  of  man^ 

i^  adversaries,  pers,  which  is  shocked  by  the  least  ne^ect 

.  ^f  £kieb  is  the  nature  of  that  libcsiy.  wiatk  of  decorum,  and  which  does  notpenmt  us 

musthavebeen  enjoyed  in  order  to  know  how  to  violate  it,  without  falling  at  <moe  into  the 

to  use.it;  give  it  aU  the  extent  necessary  to  most  unbridled  licentiousness, 

the  nation's  kaming  how  to  benefit  by  it ;  **  The  king  proposes  to  you  nothii^  that 

but  oppose  to  it  some  bounds,  that  it  may  does  not  appear  to  him  absolutely  necessary 

be  saved  Irom  its  own  excesses,**  to  the  safety  of  the  national  institutions^  and 

Wi^  iegard  to  the  principal  jnx^viwm  tothemarcbof  government:  assist  him  vrith 

of  the  law  M«  de  Montesquiou  spoke  thus :  your  infomuition  and  your  influence;  unite 

**  It  has  been  long  pereeived  and  aeknow-*  with  him  for  the  interests  of  liberty  aa  for 

ledged,  that  wi^itings  or  small  bulk,  which  it  is  thoseof  peace;  and  you  will  soon  see  thak 

easy  to  oreidate  with  profusion,  and  which  liberty  unfold  itself  without  storms^  amidst 

aie  read  with  avidity,  may  immediately  dia-  the  order  which  you  shall  have  concurred  in 

t^rb  Uie  public  tranquilli^ :  repressive  laws  maintaining." 

are  su^Koent  against  the  effects  for  wbidi  the  The  yrc^  of  the  law  'proposed  by  the 

aul^r,  perhaps,  ean  only  be  punishc4  when  king  was  divided  into  two  ports :  the  first 

tiie  mischi^  has  ah^eady  become  too  great,  respected  the   publicaticm    of  works ;  the 

not  merdy  to  be  repaired,  but  even  arrested  second,  the  superintendanee  of  the  press ;  ae- 

in  its  progress,    Writij^gs  of  this  sort  are,  cording  to  the  first,  every  work  of  above 

therefore^  ^e  only  ones  agauist  whidi  the  thirty  sheets  might    be    published  freely, 

Iftw  takes  precautions  beforehand.     Evtay  without  previous  examination  or  revision, 

work  of  ordinary  si^e    may  be  published  The  same  liberty  was  to  be  given  ta  aiU 

freely;  thekin^  SJid  the  nation  will  have  writings  in  the  dead,  or  in  foreign   lan^ 

nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  and  if  the  author  guages ; — sprayer   books,    catechisms,    &€. ; 

cpmrnit  any  i^Pence,  the  tribunals  will  be  in  &w  reports,  u  they  were  sanctioned  by  the 

readiness  to  punish  him."                              .  names  of  professional  persons ;  and  works  of 

Aft^  explaining  the  other  parts  of  the  literaiy  or  scientific  societies  established  by 

law,,  the  abW  concluded  thus : —  the  kma  whatever  was  the  number  of  the 

.  '>  Ifwellved  at  a  period  when  reawn,  long  sheets  which  they  contained. — The  liberty 

trained  md,  tried,,  had  a  stronger  sway  than  which  was  apparently  given  in  this  part  of 

that  of  the  passions ;  when  national  interest,  the  projet,  was  however  in  a  great  measure 

deirly  understood  and  strongly  felt,  had  withdrawn  by  the  proposal  that  the  director- 

aittached  to  its  cause  the  majonty  of  private  general  of  ib^  press  might  ordain,  according 

interests ;  wlwn  public  order,  strongly  conso-  to  circumstances,  that  all  writings  of  thirty 

lidate^no  longer  feaired  the  attacks  of  impru^  sheets  or  under  should  be  communicated  to 

denice  or  folly ;  then,  the  unlimited  libert;y  of  him  before  being  printed   The  t^pointment 

the  press  would  be  unattended  with  danger,  of  censors  was  to  be  vested  in  the  lung;  and 

and  would  even  present  advantages:  but  our  the  director<geneial  was  to  cause  every  work 

situation  is  not  so  happy ;  our  character  even  to  be  examined  by  one  or  more  censors ;.  and 

aa  well  a^  oujr  situation,  forbids,  the  estaUi^b^  if  two  at  least  of  these  conceived  the  writings 

ngueot  qS  afk  sadefinite  Ube^..    Nalwe  has  to  be  defamatory  or  dbngerous^  or  immoiwC! 

4i9trib]AtedhMgif|^aniongi^iom.  as.  among,  the  director-^^ieral*  might  forbid  the  print- 

iiadiyiduaji^ ;  ^e^diyersity  of  the  in^tutic«)s.  ing:  he  was  however  to  be  obliged  to  ecnsu.' 

Im  fi^sti^od  these  primitive  differences :.  we;  municate  all  the.  works,^  or  parts  oi  works,, 

have  reeeiyed  f<n!  our  tksire  ^  vivacity,,  a  suppi^^ssed  by  himk.  to  a  committee  of  botli^ 

Diob]%[.  of  imagijifltioBk  wbidi  K!^iiiM  r^<  houses  consistmg  of  three  peers  and  tfaMt 
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r. 


4ipitMi|  wMi  tbiw  ooninusaimeis  appomU 
ad  by  the  king;  and  if  tfatf  motives  of  the 
oeMocs  should  appear  insufficienty  the  oomr- 
mittee  might  order  the  printing.  No  jam-* 
nab  or  periodical  writings  were  to  wppecar 
mthout  the  Tdngs  authority.  In  a  coTmtry 
such  as  Britain^  where  the  inhabitants  derive 
all  &eir  knowledge  of  passing  events  from 
tha  journals,  this  part  ol  the  projet  will  ap- 
pear as  putting  a  most  effectual  barrier  to 
the  most  essential  and  valuable  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  journals  in  this 
country  are  undoubtedly  often  mere  party 
publications :  they  often  mislead  the  public 
tx>th  witii  regard  to  the  facts  -whidi  they 
ought  to  believe,  and  the  opinions  of  public 
men  and  measures  which  tl^y  ought  to  en- 
tertain; but  there  can  be  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that,  if  it  were  not  for  our  journals 
being  ^itirely  independent  of  the  acknow* 
ledged  and  direct  control  of  government,  our 
rulers  would  be  much  leiss  cautious  tlian  they 
are  in  their  conduct,  and  puUic  opinion 
would  have  much  less  weight  than  it  actually 
has.  But  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
besides  our  own  (with  the  exception  ci  Ame- 
rica) in  which  government  does  not  intofere 
too  much ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeec^  as  if 
they  thought  the  people  were  incapable  of 
tUnking  or  acting  for  themselves,  or  as  if 
they  were  conscious  that  their  own  actions 
would  not  bear  to  be  fmrly  represented  and 
canvassed.  In  the  last  dause  of  that  port  oS 
the  vseij/tt  which  relates  to  the  pub]deati<m  of 
works^  it  was  proposed  that  the  author  and 
p)nait«r  may,  u  th^  think  prop«,  require 
the  exammaAkm  of  the  wosk  previously  to 
seftdiog  it  to  pvess;  and  if  it  should  be  ap- 
pioved,  they  are  discharged  from  dSi  fiirther 
responsibility,  excepting  as  to  the  daiiias  o£ 
ii^ured  individuals. 

II  this  part  of  the  pr^et  "appears  inimieal 
ta  t)ie  liANerty  of  the  press,  the  other  part  is 
stikU  more  decidiedly  so:  \ij  the  first  regular 
tion  in  it,nopers(»i  can  be  a  printer  or  book* 
sdler,;  without  the  king^s  license,  r\at  without 
taking  the  proper  oaths;  and  the  Ucense 
nagbt  be  withdrawn  on  violation  of  the  laws 
or  regulations.  All  the  printii^  establish 
men£s  not  properly  notified  and  permitted 
by  the  ^ect^r-general  of  the  pvess  were  to  ' 
y^  deemed  daadestine»  and  as  auch  were  to  . 


be  destro)^  aiii  thepntoiietort  Hlgett  tee 
fine  of  10,000  firanes^  and  six  months  impvU* 
sonment.  If  notice  was  net  given  and  a  dr  •^ 
posit  made  of  the  copy  of  iny  work,  the  iaw 
{»ression  might  be  seiaed ;  add  in  sudi  ease^ 
afine  (^  1000  fianics  finr the  first  offenee,  and 
2000  for  the  seccmd,  was  to  be  levied :  tf'tibe 
printer's  name  and  residence  were  omitted  in 
the  title  page  of  any  cc^y  of  a  wor^  there 
was  to  be  a  fine  of  8000  firancs;  and  in  tke 
case  <^  the  substitution  of  a  fidse  name  or 
address^  a  &ie  of  double  that  sum,  besides 
imprisonment  £vay  bookseller  exposing 
to  sale  a  w(»k  without  a  printer's  name,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  8000  francs,  whkh  was  to  be 
reduced  to  1000  upon  disclosure  of  the  name. 
The  projet  concluded  with  the  proposal  that 
the  law  should  be  revised  in  three  years,  for 
the  purpose  f^  making  the  improvements* 
which  experi^ce  might  show  to  be  neces^ 
sary. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pomt  eist  tiie 
essential  di£ference  between  the  liberty  of  the 
press  which  this  law  proposed  to  establish  m 
France,  and  that  which  we  enjoy  m  Britain. 
It  has  been  c^n  complained  that  the  nf^me  * 
of  the  libel  and  law  respecting  it  is  veiy  ob^ 
scure  and  uncertain ;  and  tl^  the  conse*  * 
quences  are,  that  a  person  does  not  know 
whether  what  he  publishes  will  expose  him  * 
to  the  law,  or  not.  Tins  certainly  is  the^ 
case ;  and  the  theory  as  weU  as  the  practiee 
of  our  constitution  would  be  mndi  improved 
if  libd  were  distinctly  defined,  so  as  that  it 
could  be  known  beforehand  whether  a  pub^ 
lieation  Were  libellous  or  not.  Bat  even 
with  this  imperfection  our  law  respecting  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  infinitely  preferal^  to 
that  proposed  and  adopted  in  France ;  sinee 
in  every  respect  the  cause  of  truth,  and  tiie 
independence  dT  eharacter  and  mind  of  the 
people  are  much  better  secured,  igrhere  ev&f 
thing  may  be  puUished,  though  tliepablica- 
tiosx  leads  to  danger^  titan  whoe  nothing  can 
be  published  but  what  has  met  the  apprebak 
tion  of  censors  of  the  press^  In  the  fiist 
place,  it  must  be  better;  as  well  as  sa&r^  t9 
trust  to  the  opinion,  of  a  jury  ef  our  c&omisef^ 
men  (obscure  as  the  law  of  libd  is)  than  to 
the  opinion  of  censors:  aeoondiy,  the  meet: 
despotic  or  timid  government  ynSk  be*  diat^ 
posed  to  aufier  many  peHMMdnmia  to  y  o%> 
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•fter  t3i«y«Koiioe  given  to  the  worid,  whidi  ing  Hfe  annuities  to  those  of  the  emigntnts' 

thef  would  have  suppressed  had  they  pos-  who  had  been  left  unprovided  by  the  ^ale  oT 

sessed  the  metuis  before  they  wa*e  printed,  their  estates.    '*  According,**  said  he,  '*  to  the 

But  the  chief  consideration  in  estimating  the  calculations  whsch  I  shall  have  the  honour 

advantages  of  the  two  modes  is,  that  in  a  to  lay  before  the  chamber,  the  funds  neces- 

oountry  where  every  work  is  permitted  to  be  sary  for  these  annuities  wWl  add  but  little  to 

published,  the  public  at  large  can  judge  whe-  the  burdens  of  the  public ;  while  this  mea- 

ther,  if  punishment  be  inflicted,  that  punish-  sure,  so  jifst  and  pohtic,  vfrill  at  the  same  time 

ment  is  deserved ;  whereas,  where  publica-  compensate  those  who  have  lost  thdr  all,  and 

tions  are  suppressed,  tiie  public  cannot  know  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  the  fair  pur* 

whether  the  suppression  takes  place  because  chasers  of  the  estates  sold  as  national  prev 

they  are  benefiaal  to  society  and  hurtful  only  perty.** 

to  the  ruling  powors,  or  because  they  are  It  was  usual  during  the  dominion  of  Buo- 

really  injurioqs  to  the  community.   In  short,  naparte  for  the  minister  of  the  interior  to.lay 

where  free  discussion  is  not  permitted,  there  before  the  senate  and  legislative  body  an 

cannot  be  that  controul  of  public  opinion  exposd  of  the  state  of  France.     Besides  the 

over  governments  which  there  ought  to  be,  exaggeration  which  these  expose  obtained* . 

both  for  the  real  interests  of  the  governors  they^welt  with  great  pomp  and  ostentation 

and  the  governed ;  nor  can  there  exist  in  the  of  detail  on  particular  improvements  in  ar- 

public  mind  that  calmness  and  comprehen-  chitecture  and  commerce  of  the  most  tnOing 

sion  with  respect  to  their  duties  as  well  as  nature.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  a 

their  rights,  which  will  always  constitute  the  similar  expos^  of  the  state  of  France  was  laid 

most  effectual  guard  against  sudden  and  vio-  before  the  two  chambers,  and  furnishes  much 

lent  revolutions.  important  and  interesting  information  re- 

..  The  only  other  subject  of  debate,  not  con-  specting  the  state  of  the  empire  at  this  nwv 

nected  with  the  political  economy  of  France,  mentous  crisis. 

related  to  the  unsold  estates  of  the  emigrants.  It  was  read  by  the  abb^  de  Montesquiou, 

One  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  the  throne  minister  of  the  interior,  occupied  11  columm 

of  Louis  arose  from  his  declaration  that  pro-  of  the  Monit^ur,  and  draws  a  deplorable  pic- 

perty  should  be  respected ;  but  Mobile  this  tare  of  the  state  of  France.    The  foUowmg 

declaration  was  highly  satisfactory  to  those  is  an  abstract  of  its  contents, 

who  had  purchased  estates,  it  was  of  course  His  majesty,    on  assuming  the  reins  of 

distressing  and  unpopular  to  the  emigrants,  government,  was  desirous  to  make  known  to 

They  naturally  expected  that  on  the  restora-  his  people  the  state  in  which  he  found  France, 

tion  of  Louis  they  should  regain  their  pro-  The  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  broke 

perty ;   this  object,  however,  could  not  be  down  our  country  has  disappeared ;  but  it« 

accomplished  to  its  ftill  extent ;  and  even  the  effects  remain ;  and  for  a  long  tune  further, 

proposal  to  restore  the  unsold  estates  created  under  a  government  which  will  devote  itself 

great  alarm,  as  it  was  mistaken  for  a  prelimi-  solely  to  reparation,  France  will  suffer  under 

nary  step  to  a  further  and  more  important  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a  government  which 

innovation,  that  of  restoring  all  the  estates  gave  itself  up  to  the  business  of  destruction, 

of  the  emigrants*  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  tlie  nation 

The  law  for  restoring  the  unsold  estates  should  be  informedofthe  extent  and  the  cause 

of  the  emigrants  passed  the  chamber  of  de-  of  its  misfortunes,  in  order  to  be  able  to  set  a 

puties  by  a  large  majority.     It  was  then  car-  due  value  upon,   and  to  second  the  cares 

Tied  up  to  tiie  chamber  of  peers,  where  it  which  are  to  soothe  and  retrieve  them.   Thus 

passed  by  a  majority  of  100  to  8.    The  Duke  enlightened  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of 

of  Tarentum  pronounced  on  this  occasion  a  the  mischief,  it  will  in  future  be  required 

discourse  wliich  had  a  great  effect     At  the  only  to  participate  in  the  labours  and  exer« 

close  of  his  speech  he  announced  his  inten-  tions  of  the  king,  to  re-establish  what  ha^ 

ticm  of  prcposinff,  on  an  early  day,  a  prtyet  heen  destroy     not  by  him,  to  4ieai  wounds 

of;a  law  to  he  aiwmitted  to  the  kmg,  grant-  not  inflicted  by  him^  and  to  repair  wrong?  to 
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■  whkh  heun  atwogier;  War,  Tnthcut  doubt, 
ham  been  the  princtpsl  caiue  of  the  ills  of 
Fnlioe.  HiBtorv^esented  not  any- example 
io£ ,%  great  nation  inoessantly  precipitated 
against  its  will  into  "enterprises  constantly  inr 
creasing  in  hazard  and  distress.  The  world 
has  now  seexi,  with  astonishment,  mingled 
with  terrcHT,  a  civilized  people  compellra  to 
exchange  its  happiness  and  repose  for  the 
,  wandering  life  of  barbarous  hordes ;  the  ties 
joi  families  have  been  broken ;,  fathers  have 
grown  old  far  from  their  children ;  and  chil- 
dren have  been  hiuried  off  to  die  400  leagues 
.  from  their  fathers.  No  hope  of  return  sooth- 
Jti  this  frightful  separation ;  habit  had  caused 
it  to  be  regarded  as  eternal ;  and  the  peasants 
of  Brittany,  after .  conducting  their  sons  to 
the  place  o£  separation,  have  been  seen  to  re- 
turn to  their  diurches  to  put  up  for  them  by 
^ticipation  the  prayers  for  the  dead ! 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  horrible 
consumption  of  men  by  the  late  government ; 
fiitigue  and  sidcness  carried  off  as  many  as 
batue;  the  enterprises  were  so  vast  and  so 
jrapid,  that  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  the 
desire  of  ensuring  success ;  there  was  no  re- 
gularity in  the  service  of  the  hospitals— ^none 
jn  providing  subsistence  on  the  marches;  the 
brave  soldiers  whose  valour  constituted  the 
glqry  .of  France,  and  who  gave  incessantly 
new  proofs  of  their  energy  ^nd  patience^ 
sustaining  the  national  honour  with  so  much 
brilliancy,  saw  themselves  deserted  amidst 
their  sufferings,  and  abandoned,  without  re- 
source, to  calamities  which  they  were  unable 
to  support.  The  goodness  of  the  French 
w:as  insufficient  to  supply  this  cruel  negli- 
gence; and  levies  of  men,  which,  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  formed  great 
armies,  disappeared  in  this  manner  without 
taking  part  in  any  engagement  Hence 
arose  the  necessity  of  multiplying  levies 
without  number,  to  replace  incessantly  by 
'new  armies  the  almost  total  annihilation  of 
the  armies  preceding.  The  amount  of  the 
Calls  orderea  since  the  end  of  the  Russian 
campaign  is  frightful — 

tlth  January,  1813 850,000 

Sd  April — Guards  of  honour 10,000 

,     l$t  battal.  of  national  guards 80,000 

6u^^  fbr  the  coasts.. , 90,000 

S4th  August— Army  of  Spain.. ..^...^  S0,000 


9tih  Oct — Conscription  <rf  ^^14,) -^^^ 
and  preceding  years j  ^'^"»"'^ 

ConftpriptionoflSlS .160,000 

15th Nov,^IUcaUof years  1811  to)  3 
1814.., .^f •..% •  I 

January  ISlS-^^-Qfficars  of  cavalry  1    ^^  -.^^ 
equipped )      7,uo« 

1814— ^t«evies  en  masse  organized....  148,000 

1,300,000 


Fortunately,  these  last  levies  could  not  be 
fully  executed.  Tlie  war  had  not  time  to 
cut  off  all  those  who  had  joined  the  standards. 
But  this  simple  statement  of  the  requisitions, 
enforced  on  the  p^ulation  during  an  interval 
of  from  14  to  lo  months,  suffices  to  give 
an  idea  what  the  losses  of  the  nation  must 
have  been  during  the  last  28  years.  Many 
causes  contributed,  however,  to  reppir  these 
losses ;  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  countiy  by  the  division  of  the  great  land- 
ed  properties,  the  equal  distribution  of  inhe* 
ritances,  and  the  progress  of  vaccination,  were 
the  most  powerful  It  was  by  means  of  the 
influence  of  these  causes,  and  by  exaggerat- 
ing their  success,  that  efforts  were  made'  to  ^ 
hide  fix>m  the  nation  the  extent  of  its  sa* 
crifices.  The  greater  the  number  of  men 
that  were  snatoied  away  fix)m  France,  the 
more  studiously  was  it  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  she  courted  this  frightful  destruction.^— 
But,  even  if  the  accounts  placed  under  view 
had  been  correct,  the  onlv  result  would  have 
been,  that  the  number  of  births  should  cause 
the  number  of  deaths  to  be  regarded  with 
indifference !  But  another  argument  was,  to 
point  out  in  the  conscription  itself  a  source 
of  increasing  population — an  impure  source 
which  intrrauced  disorder  ai)d  immorality  ' 
into  marriages  concluded  with  precipitation 
and  impruilence.  Hence  a  multitude  of  un- 
fortunate families,  of  ridiculous  or  indecent 
connexions ;  so  that  many  men,  of  the  lower, 
ordejrs  of  the  people,  soon  become  weary  of 
whiat  they  had  embraced  only  to  shelter  them*, 
selves  from  the  conscription,  tiuew  themselves 
once  more  in  the  way  of  the  dancers  they  had 
sought  to  avoid,  and  offered  uemselves  as 
substitutes,  to  escape  misery  which  they  had  ' 
not  foreseen,  or  to  break  ties  so  ill  assorted* 

How  oould  they,  besides,  overlook  the  xtj 
C 
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flection,  that  although,  hy  raiiltiplying  these 
deplorable  majriages,  the  coMcription  should 
hare  increased  the  number  of  births,  it  took 
annually  away  from  France  a  great  number 
of  those  full-grown  men;  who  constitute  the 
real  strength  of  a  nation?  The  facts  prove 
clearly  the  truth  of  so  natural  a  consequence. 
The  population  under  the  age  of  20  years 
fell  off,  but  increased  above  that  age.  Thus, 
while  the  government  attacked  the  sources 
of  the  national  prosperity,  it  displayed  in- 
cessantly in  pompous  array  those  remnants 
df  resource  that  maintained  a  struggle  against 
its  wasteful  measures ;  it  studied  to  conceal 
the  evil  wliich  it  did,  under  the  good,  not  of 
its  production,  which  was  yet  undestroyed. 
Master  of»a  country  where  long  labours  had 
amassed  great  treasures,  where  civilization 
had  made  the  happiest  progress,  where  in- 
dustry and  commerce  had  for  the  60  previ- 
ous vears  made  a  wonderful  spring ;  it  seized 
all  tne  fruits  of  the  industry  of  so  many  ge- 
fierations,-  and  of  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  at  one  time  to  promote  its  lamentable 
designs,  and  at  another  to  cover  the  sad 
waste  of  its  influence.  The  simple  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  realm  will  imme- 
lately  exhibit  the  inherent  prosperity  of  the 
natioi>  struggling  against  a  destroying  prin- 
dple,  incessantly  attacked,  often  struck  with 
terrible  wounds,  and  perpetually  drawing 
from  itself  resources  always  insufficient. 

Under  the  head  of  agriculture  the  prospect 
is  more  flatterkig.  The  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  have  of  late  years 
t)een  better  understood.  The  proprietors  of 
vineyards  have  suffered  dreadfully,  however, 
under  the  continental  system.  In  the  south, 
many  vineyards  hav€  been  rooted  up.  The 
attempts  to  breed  Mmnos  have  totally  fdl- 
ed ;  and  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  deterio- 
rated, by  attempting  to  force  the  Merino 
dross  into  too  hasty  and  unsuccessful  use. 
The  breed  of  horses,  until  the  fetal  years 
181S  and  1813,  was  also  excellent,  «nd  afford- 
ed a  numerous  cavalry.  The  loss  in  a  few 
Bdonths,  in  these  years,  amounted  to  230,000, 
horses,  to  be  replaced  at  an  expense  of 
105,200,000  francs.  The  stock  was,  of  course^ 
exliausted.  Every  horse  cost  the  government 
«t  the  rate  of  400  to  460  francs^-^ut  tol 
•terling. 


TheTAihes  in  l^rsAee  fmvit  v^  isemlfaly 
increased.  Our  territory  now  presents  4T8 
mines  of  every  different  kind  now  wo^rtdng, 
which  employ  17,000  workmen,  and  produce 
to  France  a  raw  material  to  the  value  of 
26,800,000  francs,  and  to  the  state  a  revenue 
of  251,000  francs.  This  revenue  has  been 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  administration 
of  the  mines.  But  this  particular  fund, 
which  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  last  amounted  to 
700,000  francs,  has  been  employed  by  the 
jgovemment  in  defraying  the  expenses  cfthe 
war.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  continual 
vexations,  this  changeable  and  tyrannical  le- 
gislation, our  fields  have  been  cultivated,  our 
mines  worked,  and  our  flocks  even  preserved 
and  ameliorated.  Certainly  nothmg  more 
evidently  proves  the  industry  of  our  nation, 
and  its  happy  disposition  for  the  first  of  all 
the  arts,  than  the  progress  of  its  agriculture 
under  an  oppressive  government. 

Our  cotton  manufactures  are  stated  to  em- 
ploy 400,000  persons,  and  a  capital  of  100 
millions.  Those  of  Rduen  have  already  con* 
siderably  revived.  The  linen  manufiwrturea 
of  Laval  and  Rretagne  suffered  much  by  the 
war  with  Spain,  where  they  found  tlieir  prin- 
cipal market.  Those  of  sSk  experienced  the 
samefkte.  Their  produce  also  passed  through 
Spain  to  Ameri^  and  the  colonies ;  but  that 
channel  was  soon  closed ;  Italy  alone  remain- 
ed for  them.  But  what  may  we  not  hopje  to 
gain  by  the  renewal  of  our  communicatioivi 
with  all  Europe  ? 

In  1787  the  manufactures  at  Lyons  kept 
at  work  15,000  looms ;  during  the  late  war 
that  number  was  reduced  to  8000;  but 
Lyons  has  already  received  considerable  or- 
ders, and  promises  to  regaun  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  manufactures  of  woollens,  lea- 
ther, &c  suffered  in  an  equal  degree,  from 
the  fated  influence  of  the  continental  system, 
the  absurdity  of  which  they  strikingly  evin* 
ced. 

Commerce,  subject  as  it  was  to  the  caprices 
of  government,  and  shackled  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings, suffered  immense  losses ;  and  the 
system  of  licences  ruined  and  discouraged  a 
great  number  of  merchants,  by  raising  hopeit 
that  were  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  the  will 
whidi  had  fostered  them.  A  lon^  peace,  ax^  * 
stable  and  liberal  laws,  can  alone  mspire  mei-^ 
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€Uit]]e  mai  wiUi  wfficieiit  confidence  to  etn- 
bark  ivithoui  apprehension  in  their  uaefuj 
]airsuiU. 

Tlie  public  exdiemier  sa&red  in  ^  equal 
degtee^  and  it  was  aiffioult  to  meet  the  cx^ 
pendituie  in  spite  of  the  oontributiiHis,  The 
cHidget  of  the  mini&ter  of  th^  interior  fw 
1812  amounted  to  150  millions*  and  in  1818 
to  140  millions^of  which  the  exchequer  nev&c 
contributed  more  than  from  58  to  60  millions, 
the  surplus  being  raised  by  sqpeeial  duties  and 
imposts. 

The  public  works  have  produced  some 
movements  of  real  utility ;  but  most  of  them 
originated  solely  in  vah)  ostentation.  The 
roads  were  neglected,  and  the  sums  destined 
for  their  repair  were  diverted  to  other  piur- 
poses.  The  canals  are  in  a  better  state,  but 
the  works  far  firom  finished*  Hiat  of  Binr* 
gundy,  which  has  already  cost  ISI  miUiona, 
will  require  five  more ;  and  that  of  the  Ouraq, 
undertaken  on  too  expensive  a  scale,  will  yet 
want  at  least  18  millions.  The  works  for  the 
emb^ishment  of  the  capittJ,  though  of  a  less 
useful  description,  will  not  be  abandoned; 
the  total  expense  of  them  is  estimated  at 
^S8,600,000  inmcs,  and  more  than  24  millions 
have  already  be^  laid  out  on  th^n.  AU 
these  objects  fidl  under  the  superintaidanoe 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  arrears  of 
whose  department  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
but  are  computed  at  from  40  to  50  millions. 

As  to  the  department  of  the  minister  at 
war,  it  exhibits,  especially  for  the  last  three 
oempaigns,  a  real  chaos*  On  the  1st  of  May 
last,  the  land  forces  of  France  amounted  to 
520,000  men,  exdnsivdy  of  122,597  retired, 
or  on  hftti^pay,and  160,000  prisoners  return- 
ing fipom  foreign  countries.  The  war  of  1812 
and  1818  destroyed,  in  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition, a  capital  of  250  millions;  and  the  fi»r- 
tified  places  in  the  countries  ceded  by  France 
had,  since  1804,  cost  her  115  millions.  The 
tgqpenditureof  this  department  wouldamount, 
aecording  to  the  scale  of  last  year,  to  740 
fniOions. 

The  navy  has  for  14  years  been  weak^ied 
bv  the  v^  means  whidi  have  been  used  to 
gjive  it  the  sfppearanoe  of  strength.  The  go- 
veanoment  considered  our  seameii  a»  merelv 
IPecraitsibr  the  land  fi}rceB'--a  system  whkfa 
has  kd  to  the  anmhiiation  df  title  populaiim 


of  our  Qoo^ts;  and  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
our  arsenals, .  The  remonstrances  of  the  most 
enlightened  wmu  and  oi^  the  most  experien- 
ced mariners,  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  were 
incapable  of  checking  those  foolish  enter- 
prises, those  violent  measures,  which  belong- 
ed to  a  plan  of  domination  oppressive  in  ^ 
its  parts.  Thus,  in  1804,  tiie  projected  inva- 
sion of  England  was  pompously  announced. 
Ports  which  had  never  yet  been  entered,  ex 
cept  by  fishing-boats  and  packets,  were  im- 
mediately converted  into  vast  maritime  arse- 
nals ;  immense  works  were  commenced  on  a 
beach  which  the  winds  and  tides  were  inces- 
santiy  covering  with  sand;  forts,  batteries, 
magazines,  worktops,  were  erected ;  thpu- 
sands  of  ships  were  built  and  bought  up  on 
all  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  rivers,  without  considering  how  they 
should  go  to  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  Pars 
itself  saw  a  dock-yard  formed  within  its  walls; 
and  the  most  valuable  materials  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  these  vessels, 
which  wese  not  even  fit  for  their  destinatkm. 

And  what  now  remains  of  all  these  arma- 
ments ?  The  wrecks  ot  some  of  the  vessels, 
and  accounts,  which  prove  that  for  the  suc- 
cessive creation  and  destructicm  of  this  mon- 
strous and  us^ss  flotilla,  upwards  of  150 
millions  have  been  sacrificed  since  1808.^ — 
All  our  arsenals  are  completely  dilapidated. 
The  immense  naval  stores  collected  by  Louis 
XVI.  are  squandered,  and  during  the  last 
fifteen,  years  France  has  lost,  in  ill-}udged 
expeditions,  43  ships  of  the  line,  82  mgates, 
76  ecNTvettes,  and  62  tranqpcnls  and  packets, 
which  could  not  be  repla^  at  an  expence 
of  200  millions*  As  the  arsenals  were  ne- 
glected, so  the  ships  also  were  stripped  of  real 
seamen,  whose  places  were  supplied  with 
conscripts,  while  they  themselves  received 
the  (organization  of  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
lost  in  camps  their  professional  habits  and 
attachments,  )« 

In  respect  to  finances  it  resulted  that  the 
improvidence  ci  the  late  rulers  of  France 
has  produced  duringthe  last  13  years^  a  deficit 
of  1,645,469,000  firancs  (about  66,800,000/1) 
Public  morals  have  been  neglected,  the  best 
institutions  have  been  corrupted,  ev^y  bad 
passion  has  been  stimulated,  and  there  exists 
a  general  adyEidiiiesa and  eflotism.    Suchwfp. 
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tlie  dark  and  gloomy  picture  dhiwn  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  This  report  was 
succeeded  by  a  message  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  on  the  subject  of  national  schools. 
During  the  time  of  Buonaparte,  almost  all 
the  schools  in  France,  at  least  those  which 
were  most  patronized  by  ^vemment,  were 
entirely  confined  to  a  military  education: 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  d^  life,  and  of 
society,  as  well  as  in  religion,  was  entirely 
neglected.  Perhaps  Louis  might  have  bene- 
fited the  rising  generation  much  more  effec- 
tually than  by  the  establishment  of  ecclesi- 
astical schools.  Indeed  here  in  England, 
where  the  people  do  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
and  the  government  nothing,  we  are  apt  to 
oonsid^  the  interference  ot  government  as 
objectionable  in  manyrespects;  but  in  France, 
whwe  the  government  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  regulating  and  interfering  in  cases 
where  the  public  mind,  if  it  were  independent 
iuid  enlightened,  would  act  for  itself,  the 
case  is  very  different ;  and  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  endeavour  of  Louis  for  the  esta- 
bHsfament  of  ecclesiastical  schools,  with  re- 
ference to  the  habits  and  opinions  prevalent 
in  France.  In  this  view,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly well  calculated  to  supply  that  country 
with  a  well  regulated  priesthood,  and  repress 
the  growing  irreligion.  The  protestants, 
also,  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours 
to  restore  to  France  the  blessings  of  morality 
and  religion ;  and  as  they  now  can  publicly 
profess  and  defend  their  tenets,  much  good 
may  be  expected. 

Another  ordinance  of  Louis  was  much  less 
objectionable,  and  at  the  .same  time  equally 
necessary :  this  related  to  the  regulation  of  the 
prisons  in  such  a  manner  as  might  correct  the 
vidows  habits  of  criminals  condemned  by  the 
sentence  of  the  tribunals,  and  prepare  them, 
by  order,  labour,  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, to  return  peaceful  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  when  their  periods  6f  impri- 
somrient  were  terminated.  For  the  purpose 
of  effecting  this  desirable  end,  all  prisoners 
condemned  for  crimes,  under  20  years  of 
age,  were  directed  to  be  collected  together 
in  one  prison,  to  be  called  The  Prison  of  Ex- 
'perimeiit ;  the  director  of  which  was  to  be 
•charged  with  the  superin tendance  of  its  po- 
lice, and  of  the  labour  and  instruction  deem- 


ed necessary  for  the  reform  of  the  criminals ; 
an  assistant  and  six  inspectors  to  be  placed 
under  him  :  these  different  offices  to  be.gra^ 
tuitous.  The  minister  df  the  interior  to 
make  a  report  every  month  of  the  state  of 
the  prison ;  and  besides  that,  a  oommissicxi, 
composed  of  a  counsellor  of  state  and  two 
masters  of  request,  and  another  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  court  of  session,  to  visit 
it  twice  a  year,  and  to  give  in  tlie  result  6t 
their  observations  on  aU  the  details  of  its 
management  and  effects ;  the  director-general 
to  furnish  them  with  all  the  requisite  aid  and 
information ;  and  also,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  to  give  a  moral  and  detailed  account  of 
the  state  of  the  prison,  and  an  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses :  this  account,  after  it 
had  been  verified  and  approved  by  the  mini- 
ster of  the  interior,  to  belaid  before  the  king 
and  the  public.  This  wise  and  salutary  plan 
seems  to  nave  originated  with  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  benevolent  men  in  France, 
the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  was  ap-^ 
pointed  director-general  of  The  Prison  of 
Experiment. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  plans 
and  measures  of  the  new  government,  there 
is  one  feature  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice; we  allude  to  the  express  dedaration, 
that  the  public  should  be  informed  of  the 
effects  of  all  these  plans  and  measures :  a 
proof  that  the  new  government  considered  the 
people  of  France  of  much  more  consequence 
than  they  were  ever  considered  before. 

Still,  however,  notwithstanding  the  peaoe^ 
able  disposition  of  Louis,  there  were  in 
France  too  many  restless  spirits,  and  too 
great  a  fondness  for  national  glory: — ^the 
consequence  was,  that  the  hope  of  regaining; 
at  least,  part  of  what  he  had  been  obliged  ta 
give  up  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  still  animated 
the  public  mind.  This  feeling  was  so  strong 
and  powerful,  that  it  overcame  the  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  French  were  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
the  slave  trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years : 
This  clause  gave  great  offence,  and  exdted 
indignation  in  England;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Prince  Regent  gave  in* 
structions  to  lord  Castlereagh,  his  minister 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  endeavour  ta 
put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  traffic  immedi*  . 
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ately.  The  Frendi  ascribed  this  feeling 
of  the  English  entirely  to  interested  mo- 
tives ;  and  thought,  it  they  could  fix  this 
imputation  upon  us,  they  justified  their  own 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade.  They  had, 
however,  other  arguments  which  they  ad- 
duced ;  the  islands  which  were  to  be  restored 
to  them  were  not  adequately  supplied  with 
n^roes ;  and  therefore  they  wished  for  the 
-continuance  of  the  trade  only  till  that  supply 
could  be  obtained.  They  also  looked  forward 
to  the  conquest  of   St  Domingo,  where 


our  mothers,  and  children,  will  never  be  effiho 
ed  from  our  minds. 

**  We  can  never  again  be  deceived :  we 
know  the  perverseness  of  our  enemies :  we 
have  before  our  eyes  the  projects  of  those 
men  named  Malouet,  Band  de  Saint  Yenant, 
Pages,  Bruiley,  and  other  colonists.  The 
pohtical  religion  of  those  traffickers  in  human 
flesh — of  those  counsellors  of  nd^rtunes — ^is 
well  known  to  us : — ^it  is  slavery  and  destruo« 
tion.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  ^e  criminal 
plots,  the  shameful  measures  of  those  apostles 


Christophe  had  issued  the  subjoined  admir-  of  criminality  and  falsehood;  they  are  even 

able  proclamation :  more  distinguished  by  their  writings  than  by 

**  SoUcitous  to  adopt  every  means  for  re-  the  tortures  they  inmcted  on  us. 
covering  our  internal  prosperity,  at  all  times         "  We  call  upon  aU  the  sovereigns  g£  the 

attentively  observing  the  events  that  pas-  world,  we  call  upon  the  brave  and  loyal  Bri- 

sed  in  Europe  during  the  bloody  struggle  tish  nation,  whicn  was  the  first,  in  its  august 

supported  there,  we  never  for  a  single  in-  senate,  to  proclaim  the  aboUtion  of  the  info*, 

stant  lost  sight  of  our  military  system  of  mous  trade  in  blacks ;  and  which,  making  a. 

defence.  noble  use  of  the  ascendency  of  victory,  noti- 

"  In  that  attitude  we  expected  that  Buona-  fied  its  resolution  to  the  other  states  with 

parte,  the  enemy  of  the  world,  would  attack  which  it  concluded  treaties :  we  call  upon  all 

us,  either  by  force  of  anns,  or  by  perfidy —  philanthropists,  upon  all  men,  and  upon  the 

his  accustomed  means.    We  have  not  forgot  whole  world,  and  ask  what  people,  after  S5 

that,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  his  first  ob-  years  of  conflicts,  and  after  having  conquered 

ject  was  to  enter  on  that  famous  expedition  their  lib^ly  and  their  independence,  woidd 

for  our  extermination.  consent  to  lay  down  their  arms, for  thepurpose 

'*  But  the  God  of  armies,  who  raises  and  of  again  becoming  the  sport  and  the  victims 

overturns  thrones  according  to  his  will,  did  of  tiheir  cruel  oppressors  ?     The  last  of  the 

not,  in  his  justice,  consent  that  this  oppressor  Haytians  will  vield  up  his  last  sigh  sooner 

of  nations  should  accomplish  his  horrible  de-  than  renounce  his  independence, 
sign.    We  hope  that  his  fall  will  give  repose         "  We  will  not  do  any  power  the  injustice^ 

to  the  world, — we  hope  that  the  rietum  of  of  supposing  that  it  entertains  the  chimerical 

those   liberal  and  ro-animating  sentiments  project  of  establishing  its  sway  in  Hayti  by 

which  influence  the  European  powers,  will  force  of  arms.  The  power  that  would  under 

induce  them  to  acknowl^ge  the  indepen-  take  such  an  enterprise  would  have  to  march 

dence  of  a  people  who  reqture  only  the  ep-  for  a  long  time  over  ruins  and  dead  bodies ; 

joyment  of  peace  and  commerce,  the  object  and  aftefr  having  waisted  all  its  means^  if  H 


of  all  civilized  nations. 

•*  It  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  again,  by 
means  of  force  or  seduction,  to  reduce  us 
under  a  foreign  dominion.  Tlie  absurd 
maxim  of  deceiving  men  in  order  to  govern 
them  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  us.  Taught 
by  experience,  we  have  acquired  the  aid  of 
ttuth,  of  reason,  and  of  force.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  the  victims  of  credulity ;  we  can- 


could  attain  its  object,  what  advantage  would 
it  derive  from  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  ?  It  i^  not  presumptuous  to  sup- 
pose? that  his  majesty  Louis  XVIII.  follow- 
mg  the  impulse  of  that  philanthropic  spirit 
that  reigns  in  his  family,  aft:cr  the  example 
of  his  unfortunate  brother  Louis  XVI.  innis 
political  conduct  towards  the  United  States 
of  America*  will  imitate  that  monarch  in 


not  forget  that  attempts  have  already  been  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Havtu 

made  to  take  away  o\ir  liberty.     The  pain-  This  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  out 

fill  rcTOllection  of  the  liorrible  punishments  a  reparation  of  the  evib  which  we  have  silt- 

irhich  ]>recipitated  into  the  grave  our  fathers,  fered  from  the  French  government* 
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•*  ft  h  in  valii  tliat  ottr  caltrmniators  shall 
dare  again  to  allege  that  we  should  not  be 
coiiflidered  as  a  people  ai$pmne  to  indepen- 
dence, and  conectiveh|r  employea  in  the  means 
of  attaining  it  This  absurd  stssertion,  in- 
vented by  perfidy,  Tnckcdnes^  and  the  s«*. 
did  interests  of  dave  traders,  deserves  the 
profbundest  contempt  and  indication  of 
i^en  of  property  in  all  countries.  This  as- 
jBcrtion  has  been  suffidently  falsified  during 
eteren  years  of  independence,  and  its  happy 
results.  Free  in  ponit  of  right,  and  indcr 
pendent  in  feet,  we  will  never  renounce 
these  blessings;  we  will  never  consent  to 
behold  the  destruction  of  that  edifice  which 
we  have  cemented  with  our  blood,  until  we 
are  buried  under  its  ruins. 

*'  We  offer  to  commercial  powers,  who 
shall  enter  into  relations  with  us,  our  fiiend- 
Aip,  security  to  their  property,  and  our  royal 
protection  to  their  peaceable  subjects,  who 
isfagU  pome  to  our  country  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  on  their  commercial  affairs,  and 
who  shall  conform  to  our  laws  and  usages. 

•'  The  king  of  a  firee  pec^le,  a  soldier  by 
habit,  we  fear  no  war  or  enemy.  We  have 
Already  dignified  our  determination  not  U^ 


interfere  in  any  Way  in  tfie  intanal  govern- 
ment of  our  neighbour.  We  wish  to  enjoy 
peace  arid  tranquillity  among  ourselves,  and 
to  exert  the  same  prerogatives  wliidi  other 
people  have,  oi  making  lawft  for  themselves. 
If,  afler  the  free  exposition  cfant  sentiments, 
and  the  justice  ak  our  cause,  any  power 
should,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  place 
a  hostile  fort  in  our  territory^  tlien  our  first 
duty  will  be  to  repel  such  an  act  of  a^^s-. 
sion  by  every  means  in  our  power* 

"  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  never 
consent  to  any  treiaty,  or  Any  condition^  that 
shall  compromise  the  honour,  tiie  liberty,  and 
independence  of  the  Haytian  people.  Faith- 
fal  to  out*  oath,  we  wiQ  rather  bury  ourselves 
under  the  ruins  of  our  country,  than  suffer 
o^ur  political  rights  to  sustain  the  slig^tdst 
injury. 

''  Given  in  our  palace  of  Sans  Soud,  the 

18th  of  September  1814,  eleventh  year 

of  independence,  and  tlie  fourth  of  our 

reign. 

(Signed)  fisNkV. 

**  By  the  king,  tne  secretary  of  stat^  a^i- 

fwtei  ior  rardgn  affairs. 

Count  de  Lw  ON^OtEf" 
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Fieklene9$  and  pfk:ertainty  of  the  EngUsk  terkper^r^Dissennon  in  the  Royal  t^oamiy. — 
Ea^chman  of  the  Princess  ftom  the  drawing-room. — Elopement  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte.— ParHamentary  grant  to  her  mother^r^Specvlatums  on  thettfeqf  Buonnparte. — 
Conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  ofOmmwn. — Iriai  and  sentence  qf  Lord  Cochrane  and 
his  supposed  co-tutors. — His  spirited  defence  in  parliament. — Honours  and  rewards 
paid  to  Lord  Wellington. — He  is  created  a  Duke,  and  receives  from  parliament  a  grant 
of  half  a  million. — His  reception  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons. 


It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  remark-* 
cd,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  easity 
tx>used  to  the  vehement  expression  of  their 
sentiments,  and  that  their  enthusiasm  as 
easily  subsides.  Their  first  emotions  of  anger 
f)^  indignation  on  any  political  question  are 


so  violent,  that  a  stranger  might  suppose 
some  overwhelming  commotion  was  at  hand^ 
but  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  trivial  event,  diverts  the  popu- 
lace firom  the  recent  object  of  their  resent- 
ment; and  every  former  grievance  is  forgot- 
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tm  in  Iha  contemplation  o£  some  new  sub* 
ject  of  complaint  or  curiosi^.  The  restora* 
tion  to  powerofthe  Duke  or  Yoric  presented 
a  singular  example  of  that  fickle  and  under* 
tain  temper  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  previous  to  his 
dismissal,  was  so  j^eat  and  general,  that 
many  symptoms  of  determined  dissatisfkc- 
tion  made  their  appearance,  but  his  recall  to 
the  duties  of  his  important  office  was  beheld 
with  indifference.  The  case  of  Walcheren  is 
still  more  in  point  In  the  expedition  to 
that  place  more  circumstances  had  conspired 
to  disappoint,  irritate,  and  inflame  the  public 
mind,  than  had  ever  been  united  in  one  single 
enterprize ;  •  and  its  failure  excited  a  very 
general  and  strong  displeasure  among  the 
people.  Yet,  whue  the  investigation  was 
proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  occurred,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  still  more  ardent  degree  of 
uiitation,  which  was  itself  lost  in  other  causes 
of  popular  complaint  In  the  sympathy  ex- 
cited  by  the  wrongs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
feelings  were  enlisted  which  could  not  enter 
into  any  of  the  former  cases.  She  was  a  wo- 
man and  a  stranger ;  the  mother  of  the  heir- 
ess to  the  throne :  clie  had  been,  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  nation,  most  grossly  calumniated ; 
and  this  calumny  her  husband  rather  encQU- 
raged  than  repelled.  Sentiments  arising  from 
these  causes  were  blended  with  motives  of  a 
public  nature,  and  her  advocates  declared 
tliat  they  should  not  cease  their  exertions  till 
her  traducers  had  been  punished,  and  she 
hersdf  had  been  restored  to  the  protection 
and  favour  of  her  husband.  Certainly  nei- 
ther of  these  eveaits  took  place.  A  reluctant 
and  indecisive  acknowledgment  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Princess  was  indeed  given  in 
Pariiament  by  the  ministers  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  but  the  injuries  which  she  stiU 
experienced  proved  that  this  acknowledg- 
ment  did  not  receive  an  echo  in  the  Prince 
Regent's  breast  Yet  long  before  the  dose 
of  1813  the  Princess  was  forgotten ;  even  the 
fresh  indignities  she^nduned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year,  produced  only  a 
feeble  and  partial  rising  of  public  interest  in 
her  favour ;  and  that  mterest  was  divided 
with  the  ftstoni^neff^t  ^aiid  curiosity  excited 
1^  j&e  I^^^Dq^uenqy  €if  IiK^d  Cochnuiet  The 


indiscretion  of  the  Prince  Regen^  however, 
revived  the  attachment  and  Uie  indignation 
of  the  people.  A  slu»t  time  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King 
of  Prussia  in  this  country,  when,  of  course, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  levies  and 
drawing  rooms  would  be  imusuallv  splendid, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  received  a  letter  from 
the  Queen,  in  >vhich  her  Majesty  stated  tliat 
she  considered  it  **  her  duty  to  lose  no  time 
in  acquainting  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that 
she  had  received  a  communication  from  her 
son  the  Prince  R^ent,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  considered  his  presence  at  his  own 
court  indispensible,  and  desired  it  might  be 
distinctly  understood,  for  reasons  of  which 
he  alone  could  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  not  to  meet 
the  Princess  of  Wales  on  any  occasion,  pub- 
lic or  private."  The  Queen  added,  that  she 
was  thus  placed  under  the  painftil  necessity 
of  intimating  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  tiie 
impossibility  of  receiving  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  her  drawing-room. 

To  this  letter  the  Princess  of  Wales  repli^' 
ed,  by  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  her 
Majesty  the  afi^tionate  regard  with  which 
she  had  been  honoured  by  the  King,  who 
had  bestowed  upon  her  the  most  gratifyinff 
and  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  attacmnent  and 
approbation,  by  publicly  receiving  her  at 
court,  at  a  season  of  severe  and  unmerited 
afflicticm,  when  his  protection  was  most  ne- 
cessary.      She  was  now  without  appeal  car 

Srotection ;  she  could  not  so  far  forget  her 
uty  to  the  king  and  to  herself  as  to  siure^- 
der  her  right  to  appear  at  any  drawing-room 
to  be  held  by  her  Majesty;  yet,  that  she 
might  not  add  to  the  ^fficulty  and  uneasi- 
ness of  her  Majesty's  situation,  she  vieldedin 
the  present  instance  to  tiie  will  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Recent  A  letter  was 
at  tne  same  time  transmitted  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  which  she  represented  the  peculiar 
hardship  of  her  case^  in  being  treated  with 
this  new  and  unprxrvoked  inifignity,  at  the 
moment  when  many  illustrious  stnmgers  had 
arrived  in  England,  on  the  eve  ciher  dauj^h- 
ter's  nuptials,  and  amidst  the  general  rejcoc- 
ing  of  the  people.  She  reminded  the  Fnnoe 
that  a  time  might  possibly  arrive  wh^,  in 
the  event  of  a  ooronatipn,  she  muit  aj^pear. 
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m  public  along  with  his  Royal  Higliness. — 
No  notice  being  tajcen  of  this  letter,  she  ad- 
dressed  a  statement  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  in  which  she  explained 
the  nature  of  (he  wrongs  she  had  sustained, 
and  inclosed  copies  of  the  communication 
l)etween  her  3Iajesty  and  herself.  The  de- 
bates which  ensued  were  attended  by  no 
other  result  than  a  pecuniary  addition  to  her 
establishment,  to  be  partly  paid  from  the 
public  purse,  and  partly  from  the  coffers  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  It  was  generously  pro- 
posefl  by  Lord  Castlereagh  that  50,000t  per 
annum  should  be  granted  from  the  consoli- 
dated  fund,  to  be  replaced  by  future  arrange- 
ments, but  at  the  request  of  the  Princess 
herself  the  sum  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
35,000/.  a  year. 

In  the  parliamentary  discussions  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  it  was 
Vi^hemjently  contended  that  neither  the  na- 
tion at  large  nor  the  legislative  bodies  ought 
to  interfere  on  so  delicate. a  topic:  that  a 
quarrel  between  man  and  wife  was  above 
the  reach  of  public  interference ;  and  that 
an  officious  uivasion  of  the  privacy  of  do- 
mestic life  would  only  exasperate  the  feelings 
of  the  respective  parties.  It  was  forgotten 
by  tlie  enemies  ot  public  interference,  that 
the  obj^iit  of  those  who  supported  the  Prin- 
cess was  not  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
parties,  for  that  ♦was  impossible,  but  to  in- 
duce the  Regent  to  change  his  treatment  of 
the  Princess,  and  to  allow  her  to  intermix  in 
those  circles  to  which  her  rank,  as  his  con- 
sort, gave  her  an  undisputed  title.  Nor  can 
the  Rince  and  Princess  of  Wales  be  regard- 
ed as  private  persons.  Their  private  de- 
meanour has  a  decisive  and  visible  influence 
(m  their  public  conduct,  and  their  indiscre- 
tions and  infidelities  may  frequently  affect 
the  stability  and  even  the  inkerikmce  of 
kingdoms. 

A  striking  testimony  of  the  evils  occa^ 
sioned  by  such  dissensions  was  presented  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  who  took  a  decided  part  in  the  dis- 
piite  between  her  mother  and  the  Regent 
This  young  Princess  had  been  educated 
diiefly  in  retirement,  and  regarded  the  m- 
juries  of  her  parents  with  an  enthusiasm 
xoofte  indicative  of  native  and  amiaUe  fed- 


ing,  tfaaii  of  her  proficien^  in  the  intrigue 
and  hvpocrisy  of  courts,  tt  was  determined 
thercKire  to  repress  her  spirit  of  independence, 
and  extend  her  knowleage  of  mankind  by  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  one  of  the 
Princes  of  the  continent  The  person  selected 
was  the  young  Prince  of  Orange ;  he  was 
recommended  oy  the  length  of  his  residence 
in  England,  by  his  education,  at  an  English 
university,  and  by  the  connection  between 
his  family  and  that  of  Brunswick  He  was 
likewise  favourably  known  by  the  courage 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Peninsula  under  Lord  Wellington,  It 
never  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  very 
acceptaDie  to  the  PrincessCharlotte  of  Wales; 
but  as  mutual  attachment  is  seldoni  deemed 
a  requisite  in  royal  marriages,  it  was  imagin- 
ed that  the  union  would  tdce  place,  notwith- 
standing any  indifference  or  repugnance  on 
her  side.  The  real  objection  of  the  Princess 
to  her  intended  husband  have  never  been 
perfectly  understood :  she  certainly  expressed 
a  strong  unwillingness  to  leave  the  country, 
especially  at  a  time  when  her  mother  re- 

?uired  her  countenance  and  consohition. — 
'his  objection  it  was  endeavoui*ed  to  remove, 
by  promising  that  her  absence  should  be  by 
no  means  permanent,  and  that  after  her  visit 
slie  shoula  never  be  required  to  return  to 
Holland!  In  these  conditions  the  Princess 
appeared  to  acquiesce,  and  the  marriage 
settlements  were  prepared.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, her  Koyal  Highness  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  promised  security  that  she  should 
not  be  compelled  to  reside  longer  than  she 
wished  ^in  Holland,  and  demanded  that  a 
elause  should  be  inserted  in  the  marrif^e 
contract,  prohibiting  her  from  quitting  the 
kingdom  on  any  ^account,  or  for  any  time, 
however  short  To  tids  the  Prince  of  Orange 
could  not  consent,  as  the  Dutch  had  already 
engaged  him  to  obtain  a  complimentary^  visit 
from  the  exalted  female  with  whom  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  form  a  matrimonial 
connection. 

Obstacles  of  this  description  might  have 
been  easily  removed,  but  tlie  affections  of 
the  Princess  were  alreadv  pre-occupied.  In 
the  suite  of  the  exalted  visitors  who  now 
honoured  the  ooiul  and  the  metropolis  of 
England  by  thdr  presence  the  tfaira  son  of 
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tkePjrinwof  ^Saxe  Cohoufgwas  peculiarly 
d^iinguished  by  the  symmetry  of  his  penson, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  deportment.  He  was 
regarded  by  the  Piiricess  Charlotte  with  no 
unapproving  eye,  aiid  was  received  in  the 
private  eircTes  of  the  Queen  with  unusual 
courtesy.  As  the  Prince  Regent  was  un- 
suspicious of  the  real  cause  by  whidb  bis 
daughter  was  influenced  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Frince  of  Orange,  her  obstinacy  was  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  her  attendants^  and 
they  were  all  dismissed.  The  Prince^  ac- 
companied by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  pro 
ceeded  to  Warwick  House,  the  refddence  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  upbraided  her  Royal 
Highness  with  her  late  undutiful  demeanour^ 
^md  instructed  the  persons  who  had  just  been 
placed  in  attendance  to  watch  her  conduct 
with  the  strictest  scrutiny.  While  ihey  were 
thus  employed  the  Princess  took  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  descend  the  back  stair-case,  leu  the 
house  in  a  private  manner,  entered  a  hackney 
coach,  and  sought  refuge  with  her  mother. 
She  was,  however,  induced  the  next  day  to 
return,  and  was  immediately  removed  from 
Warwick  House  to  Carlton  House,  the  man- 
sion of  her  father. 

In  consequence  of  this  transaction  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  put 
several  questions  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  as 
prime  minister,  respecting  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Princess  with  her  friends,  since 
her  residence  in  Carlton  House;  whetlier 
she  would  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  sea^baths 
which  were  recommended  by  the  physicians, 
and  whether  there  existed  any  intention  to 
form  a  nuptial  establishment  adequate  to  her 
station.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  declined  to 
answer  these  questions,  and  his  refusal  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  ChanceUor.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  thien  gave  notice  of  a  regu^ 
lar  and  formal  motion^on  the  subject,  but  was 
afterwards  induced  to  withdraw  it 

At  this  time  peculiar  reasons  existed  for 
refraining  from  every  measure  which  might 
disclose  these  lamentaUe  and  degrading  ai& 
ferences.  I  aflude  to  the  visit  of  the  Em- 
peror Alex^der,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
other  illustrious  strangers  to  this  counbry,-*- 
If  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  com- 
placency of  the  Prince  Kegent  on  this  me- 
morable occasion,  or  the  fetes  and  exhibi* 


tions,  so  remarkable  iat  ibai  licentious  vul- 
garity of  taste,  and  their  extravagance  of  ex- . 
penditure.  To  atone  for  the  foUy  and  pro- 
fligacy of  these  pageants,  the  impression  left 
cm  the  minds  or  the  people  of  England  by 
the  fordgn  monarchs,  espedally  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  was  highly' tavourable.  His  de- 
meanour was  at  once  conciliating  and  digni- 
fied, and  he  and  his  fellow  visitors,  accom- 
panied by  his  sistar,  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
Durg,  examined  with  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  activity,  every  usefrd  manu&cture,  and 
every  curious  invention.  The  impressions 
received  by  the  monarchs  and  their  suite 
must  upon  the  whole  have  been  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  English  character,  and  they 
probably  witnessed  a  greater  degree  of  down- 
right and  warm  honesty  of  heart,  of  manly 
confidence,  and  of  comf(»t  and  cleanliness, 
than  any  part  of  the  continent  exhibits. 

Next  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
dissensions  of  the  royal  family,  the  aeUi^ 
quency  of  Lord  Cocmrane  attracted  the  in- 
terest of  the  public*  It  would  be  needless 
and  tiresome  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  Lord  Cochrane's  case,  but  some  observa.- 
tions  are  requisite  to  elucidate  the  natiire  of  a 
fi:aud  which  has  so  repeatedly  disgraced  the 
annals  of  English  history.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  wars  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged I'rith  revolutionary  France,  was  a  total 
change  in  the  management  of  our  mercantile . 
transactions.  Our  merchants,  unlike  their 
ancestors,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  by  the . 
exertion  of  a  long  and  unwearied  industry, ; 
trust  almost  entirely  to  speculation,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, either  men  of  large  or  of  no  property.  All 
wars,  by  rendmng  regular  trade  difficult  and 
uncertain,  must  in  some  degree  produce  this 
ishange  in  thie  character  of  mercantile  traa. 
sactions,  but  the  late  French  wars  rendered 
this  change  much  greater  and  more  general 
than  before.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  trapsactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  be  untainted  by  this  spiritt  specub*  . 
tion,  to  lise  the  mildest  and  most  unappro- 
priate  name^  was  the  veiy  element  in  whidi 
the  members  of  that  establishment  lived,  and 
the  French  wars  were  therefore  particularly 
serviceable  to  their  views 
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At  no  period  was  there  ft>  muditMioi]  for 
speculation  as  in  the  spring  of  1S14.  At  this 
time  the  power  and  even  uie  existence  of  the 
French  government  seemed  on  the  v&ry  verge 
of  destruction,  and  the  &11  of  Buonaparte  was 
hourly  expected.  If  he  ware  driven  from 
^  the  tnrone  of  France,  or  his  death  took  place, 
stocks  would  rise,  and  many  enterprising 
speculations  would  prove  lucrative  and  a£ 
vantageous.  It  was  therefore  the  interest  of 
the  stock-holders,  or  stock-johhers,  to  give 
circulation  and  credence  to  eveiyreport  con- ' 
ceming  the  fate  or  death  of  the  French  em- 
perw ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  loan.  At  no  former 
period  had  omnium  risen  to  so  high  a  pre- 
mium, yet  the  purchasers  were  numerous 
and  adventurous.  They  hought  under  the 
idea  and  the  hope  that  it  would  afterwards 
rise  to  such  a  premium  as  would  render  this 
speculation  highly  lucrative.  If  it  did  not 
l^  a  certain  time  rise  to  that  height,  and 
much  more  of  it  fell,  they  would  have  seri- 
ous cause  to  regret  their  imprudence ;  for  as 
they  were  neither  able,  nor  intended,  to  pay 
the  instalments  when  due,  they  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  selling  the  omnium 
which  they  held,  even  at  a  loss,  in  order  to 
remove  their  responsibility  before  the  pay- 
ments became  necessary. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  extent  of  the  temp- 
tation, not  only  to  give  credit  and  currency 
to  all  the  reports  of  Buonaparte's  death,  but 
also  to  invent  them :  his  fall,  or  destruction, 
had  long  seemed  inevitable ;  there  could  be 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  soon  oc- 
cur* But  the  speculations  of  the  jobbers  in 
omnium  would  not  admit  of  demy ;  th^ 
might  be  ruined  before  the  expected  and  de^ 
firwle  event ;  unless  it  happened  so  as  to 
raise  the  price  of  omnium  before  the  instal- 
ment became  due,  it  would  be  of  no  service 
to  them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  raise 
the  wice  by  a  fidse  report  of  Buonaparte's 

Aooordingly  a  plan  waa  laid  with  oonsi* 
deraUe  impudence  and  adroitness  to  propo^ 
gate  a  seemingly  official  report  that  Buona- 
parte was  assassinated :  the  sdieme  succeed- 
edi  abelief  intiie  event,  thus  communicated^ 
pievaited  a  suiHdtnt  length  of  time»  before 
Its  fidsdiood  was  dAtecfcM»  to  anafafe  many 


who  had  purdiased  cnimmn  at  a  vary  high 
rate  to  sell  it  again  at  a  still  higher.  As  soon  * 
however  as  the  fraud  was  discovered,  great 
indignation  was  excited  on  the  Stoc^  Ex- 
change,   and  measures   were   immediatdy 
taken  to  discover,  if  possible^  all  those  who : 
were  concemed  in  it    We  have  stated  that 
the  scheme  was  conducted  with  consideraUe 
adroitness ;  but  the  machinery  employed  was 
so  complicated*  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  every  part  of  it  ^ould  elude  the  vigi- 
lant and  active  scrutiny  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.   Accordingly  it  was  soon  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  person  who  represented  the  offi- 
cial bearer  of  the  dispatches  announcing  the 
death  of  Buonaparte  had  gone  to  the  house  * 
of  Lord  Cochrane;  and  it  was  also  found 
that,  oh  the  rise  of  the  funds  occasioned  by 
the  false  rumour,  his  broker  had  sold  out 
stock  to  a  considerable  amount    These  dr- 
cumstances  conibined,  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Stock  Exchange  that  he  was  a 
party  in  the  scheme;  and  they  also  fixed 
suspidous  circumstances  on  his  xmde  the 
honourable  Cochrane  Johnstone^  De  Beren- 
ger,  who hadrepresented  the  official  bearer  of 
the  dispatches,  and  otliers.  A  true  bill  having 
been  mund  against  them  by  the  grand  Jury, 
they  were  tried  for  a  conspiracy,  and  found 
guilty.      Lord  Cochrane,  with  De  Beren- 
ger  and  another  were  sentenced  to  stand  in 
the  pillory,  as  well  as  to  suffer  the  penalty 
and  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rest   Coch- 
rane Johnstone  had  fled  fix>m  the  country 
before  the  triaL 

The  sentence  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  the 
pillory  exdted  very  general  surprise  and  in- 
dignation throughout  the  country :  and  these 
feelings  were  increased  from  several  causes : 
in  the  first  place,  great  doubts  were  enter- 
tained by  many  respecting  his  guilt :  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  on  a  di^ssion  or  ex- 
amination of  the  probabilities  for  or  against 
this  point ;  as  we  must  candidly  confess,  that 
most  of  the  papers  published  by  his  lordship 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  innocence^ 
tend,  in  our  opinion,  only  to  render  the 
question  mate  involved  and  intricate.  It 
must  however  be  admitted,  that  either  finom 
his  own  fitult,  or  the  fault  of  his  counsel,  his 
trial  was  not  al;^y  conducted ;  there  were  de- 
ficiencies in  the  evidence,  as  well  as  apparent 
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'  tcmtradictk>iw»  whidi  it  jfterwards  was  prov- 
ed mgfat  have  been  filled  up  and  removed* 
Oti  tliese  grounds  Lord  Cochrane  moved 
'  lor  a  new  tnal;  but  it  was  reftised  him  on 
g^roiinds  no  doubt  aanctioned  by  law  and 
pieeedant^  but  which  we  must  nevertheless 
think  very  insufficient :  a  new  trial  was  re- 
fused him  because  all  the  parties  did  not  join 
in  the  appticaiion  for  it ;  so  that,  as  Cochnuie 
Johnstone  was  absent,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  it.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  ab- 
surd, {Old  at  the  same  time  more  unjust  than 
thus  to  refose  a  man  a  new  trial,  not  because 
he  does  not  shew  he  is  now  in  possesion  of 
^dence  to  prove  his  innocence  whidi  he 
could  not  produce  before,  but  because  those 
who  were  connected  with  him  in  the  sup- 
posed ccmspiracy  do  not  join  with  him  in  the 
application?  Bendes  nie  drcumstanoe  of 
one  of  the  parties  having  fled  from  justice,  as 
in  the  ease  of  Cochrane  Jolmstone,  may  it 
nei  happen  in  a  oonspiracy^  that  one  is  inno* 
e^iti  while  the  others  are  guilty ;  and  conse- 
quently that  one  may  have  reasons  and  hopes 
Rom  a  new  trial  which  the  others  have  not  ? 
Indeed  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  3>ait  of  the  business:  so  general  was 
tile  conviction  that  the  gnnmd  on  which 
Lord  Codumne  was  refined  a  new  trial  was 
at  variisnce  mUh  justice,  that  even  tliose  who 
thought  the  sentence  of  the  pillory  not  too 
aevere^  were  of  opinion  that  a  new  trial 
ought  to  have  been  granted. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  drcumstances 
which  led  a  great  many  to  feel  an  interest  in 
Loid  Cochrane,  indep^identl^  of  the  interest 
excited  by  a  belief  or  suspicion  of  his  inno* 
cenee.  In  tlie  first  instance,  the  nature  of 
the  firaud  itself  and  the  place  where  it  was 
committed;  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  ex^ 
tiemely  harsh  to  punish  so  severely  the  pro- 
pagation of  fiilse  intelligence  on  the  Stock 
JSxdiange,  among  stodc-jobbers,  for  the  mxr^ 
pose  of  raiong  or  depressing  the  stock,  when 
it  was  notorious  that  scsarady  a  day  passedt 
in  the  course  of  which  some  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchan^  did  not  dther  countenance 
or  create  &lse  mtelligence,  Sx  the  same  pur- 
pose as  Lord  Cochrane  was  accused  of,  its 
mfluence  on  the  funds^  It  was  well  known 
(said  his  advocates)  that  nearly  the  whole 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exdwnge  were  of 


a  speculative  nature,  and  some  of  them  what 
blunt  and  rude  persons  would  not  hesitate  to 
call  gambling  transactions :  consequently  it 
was  to  be  supposed^  tliat  every  person  who 
transacted  business  there^  being  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  place,  and  tne  mode 
in  which  custom  had  rendered  it  common  to 
transact  business,  would  be  upon  his  guard, 
and  examine  into  the  truth  of  every  report 
likely  to  influence  the  funds,  before  he  acted 
upon  that  report  in  buying  or  selling  stock. 
It  seemed  hard,  therefore,  in  the  opmion  of 
many,  that  Lord  Codirane  should  be  pu- 
nished for  doing  that  whidi  had  been  often 
done  before  with  impunity  by  the  individuals 
themselves  who  brought  him  to  punishmenf; 
and  which  also  seemed  an  essential  part  of 
the  transactions  of  the  place  itself.  In  the 
second  place,  the  committee  of  the  Stock 
Exdiange,  who  were  appointed  to  take  mea* 
sures  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  bring* 
ing  to  pmudiment  the  propagators  of  the 
false  reportf  it  was  alleged,  stepped  beyond 
the  line  of  their  duty  or  their  right,  for  they 
almost  assumed  to  themselves  the  powers  and 
functions  of  judge  and  jury ;  examining  wit* 
nesses,  and  giving  pubUci^  to  their  opinion 
in  sudi  a  manner  as  could  not  but  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  cause  of  the  supposed  deun- 
quents.  Thirdly,  a  strong  impression  was 
made  on  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  (for  the  other  parsons  concerned 
did  not  excite  nearly  so  deep  or  general  in- 
terest,) from  the  idea  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  before  whom 
they  were  tried,  did  not  conduct  himself  with 
that  coolness  and  impartiality  which  became 
a  person  in  bis  situation ;  and  this  want  of 
coolness  and  impartiality  was  attributed  t6 
pditical  causes — Lor  J  Cochrane  having  been 
long  remarkable  for  the  violence  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  while  Lord  Ellenborough  was  attached 
to  the  ministerial  side.  This  account  of  the 
judge's  behaviour  on  the  trial  was,  however, 
proved  afterwards  to  be  void  of  foundation,, 
or  at  least'  greatly  exaggerated.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  case  like  that  of  L<nrd  Codu^ane,  in 
wMdi  the  public  took  a  great  inta^t^  and 
to  which  very  many  attached  themselves, 
fit>m  their  fc^ics  eoinddii^  ^ith  those  of 
lusLordshiiv  the  belief  that  hord  Ellenbo^ 
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rough  had  conducted  himself  improperly  re* 
mained,  and  Lord  Cochrane  was  the  more 
pitied  and  defended  on  that  account. 

But  lastly,  the  chief  reason  which  induced 
the  most  cool  and  impartial  part  of  the  public 
to  interest  themselves  in  jLord  Cochrane*s 
fate,  was  the  conviction  that  his  punishment, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  guilty, 
was  very  disproportionate  to  his  crime;  es- 
peciaUy  that  part  of  his  sentence  which 
sentenced  him  to  the  pillory.  To  this  mode 
of  punishment  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
very  serious  and  well  founded  objections,  not 
only  of  a  general  nature,  but  applicable  to  it 
when  it  is  inflicted  on  particular  persons : 
the  principal  objection  of  a  general  na- 
ture is,  that  it  places  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
A  person  is  put  in  the  pillory :  if  tne  popu- 
lace think  him  innocent,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  almost  to  make  it  a  triumph,  instead 
of  a  punishment : — ^if  they  are  not  incensed 
against'  the  criminal,  they  are  indifferent  and 
inactive,  and  he  in  fact  suffers  nothing  but 
the  disgrace  of  having  stood  in  the  pillory ; 
whereas  if  they  are  incensed  against  him, 
severe  bodily  punishment,  and  in  some 
cases  death  itself,  is  superadded  to  the  dis- 
grace. Besides,  such  kinds  of  punishment 
contribute  to  brutalize  those  who  attend 
them,  instead  of  serving  as  warnings,  as  must 
always  be  the  case  where  the  people,  instead 
of  being  the  witnesses,  are  the  infiicters  of 
punishment.  But  there  are  also  objections 
to  the  pillory  in  particular  cases,  since  to 
some  persons  the  disgrace,  the  only  punish- 
ment contemplated  by  the  law,  is  harmless ; 
while  to  others  it  is  a  punishment  greater 
than  death  itself;  and  this  consideration 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  do  away  the  pillory 
altogether,  if  the  only  defensible  object  of 
punishment  be  the  deterring  others  from  the 
commission  of  crime,  and  if  all  punishment 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  for  that,  is  in- 
defensible. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  it  would  by  no 
means  be  prudent,  or  even  safe,  to  put  Lord 
Cochrane  in  the  pillory :  meetings  were  held 
by  his  constituents  in  Palace-yard,  Westmin- 
ster, at  which  his  colleague  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  declared  that,  if  Lord  Cochrane  was  put 
in  the  pillory,  he  would  attend  liinu  and 


eonaider  it  m  honoor  insfead  of  m diigraoe; 
and  in  this  resolution  he  was  j<Hned  by  neiurly. 
all  who  were  present  .  His  Lordship's  case 
was  aJso  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  Julv  5,  Mr.  Broadhead  moved  the  ofder 
of  the  ^y  for  the  taking  into  consideratdcm 
the  copy  of  the  record  of  the  conviction  of 
Lord  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone. 

The  speaker  stated  that  there  was  also  an 
order  for  the  attendance  of  Lord  Cochrane 
and  Mr.  C.  Johnstone ;  and  having  inquired 
of  the  seijeant  at  arms  if  Lord  Cocnrane  was 
in  attendance,  and  being  answa:ed  in  the 
affirmative,  his  JLiordship  was  called  in.  The 
noble  lord  having  entered,  he  was  desired  by. 
the  speaker  to  tSke  his  place.  The  messen- 
gers, Skelton  and  Jones,  were  called  to  prove 
the  delivery  of  the  order  of  the  house,  for  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  at 
the  place  where  he  resided  previous  to  the 
triaL  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Kerrison,  two 
members  of  the  house,  stated  tliat  they  had 
seen  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  at  Calais  on 
the  31st  day  of  May  last 

Lord  Cochrane  now  read  to  the  house  a 
very  long  defence,  which  none  of  the  papers 
have  ventured   to  report,  afler  a  warning 

g'ven  by  the  speaker  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
is  Lordship  asked  for  a  patient  hearing, 
and  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was 
condemned  in  France  to  be  racked,  and  burnt 
for  magic.  The  poor  creature,  whilst  pro- 
testing his  innocence,  was  struckon  his  mouth 
by  a  monk,  to  prevent  his  being  heard. — 
Though  what  he  had  now  seen  of  •**••••*• 
********  convinced  him  that  cowardice  and 
malignity  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
monks,  he  trusted  that  no  means  would  be 
resorted  to  stifle  his  voice,  or  to  prevent  the 
public  from  hearing  his  whole  defence.  He 
did  not  ask  for  compassion  or  pardon.  The 
country  had  indeed  felt  indignation  at  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him, — a  sentence  more 
heavy  than  ever  yet  was  laid  upon  persons 
clearly  convicted  of  the  most  horrid  of  crimes, 
and  for  an  act  now  for  the  first  time  deemed 
a  legal  offence.  But  the  fine,  the  imprison- 
ment, the  pillory, — even  that  piUory  to  which 
he  was  condemned, — ^weighed  as  nothings 
when  put  in  the  balance  against  his  desire  to 
show  tliat  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned* 
In  the  presence  of  the  house,  then,  and  with 
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SI 


t|ie  ejii  of  tbe  imtian  fixed-npon  lam,  he 
nofit  solemnly  declared,  that  he  was  whdly 
innoqent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  chaige^  and 
for  which  he  had  been  condemned.  His 
Lordship  here  observed  on  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  prose- 
cutor, in  erecting  a  sort  of  court,  calling  evi- 
dence, &C.  &C.  and  prejudicing  the  pubUc 
mind  before  the  trial  by  various  publications. 
And  what,  he  said,  must  the  world  think, 
when  they  see  those  to  whom  the  welfare 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation  are  committed 
covertly  co-operating  with  a  committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange?  He  was  indeed  pre- 
pared to  expect  much,  knowing  how  his  en- 
deavours to  expose  corruption  had  roused 
the  impure  and  the  hypocritical,  and  had  en- 
gendered a  thirst  for  vengeance,  particularly 
in  the  grasping  and  never-pardoning  phalanx 
of  the  law,  for  exhibiting  to  the  world  their 
frauds  upon  his  ill-treated  brethren  of  the 
navy.  A  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred ; 
but  a  common  jury  was  not  to  be  used,  and 
a  special  one  was  therefore  resorted  to :  for 
these  were  not  the  times, 

'*  When  sterling  freedom  circled  Alfred's  throne, 
''  And  spies  and  special  juries  were  unknown." 

**  No,**  said  his  Lordship ;  "  a  special  jury  is 
composed  of  12  men,  hired  and  paid  to  be  a 
doak  to  a  judge.  A  special  jury  is  com- 
posed of  12  persons  taijken  out  of  48  persons, 
the  whote  of  which  48  persons  are  selected  by 
the  master  of  the  crown-office.  It  is  notori- 
ous, Sir,  that  these  special  jurors  follow  the 
business  as  a  trade ;  that  they  are  paid  a  gui- 
nea each  for  every  trial ;  that  it  is  deemed  a 
iavour  to  be  put  upon  the  special  jury  list ; 
that  persons  pay  money  to  get  upon  that 
list ;  that  if  they  displease  the  ****,  care  is ' 
taken  to  prevent  them  from  serving  again ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  cut  them  off,  or  turn 
them  out  of  a  profitable  employment  And, 
IS  it  this.  Sir,  which  we  call  a  jury  of  our 
country  ?  Have  1  been  tried  by  a  juryof 
my  country?  No,  Sir,  »»«•»«««»**«*»««.  xhe 
institution  of  special  juries,  an  instituticm 
unknown  till  times  of  modem  date,  and  re- 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  Ixud  its  rise 
m  a  pretence,  that  in  matters  of  technical 
difficulty  a  common  jury  might  not  be  com- 
petent to  understand;  as  in  cases  of  insur- 
ance^ sliipping  of  goods,  and  the  like.    But 


what  was  there  in  this  case  that  a  oonmioii 
jury,  composed  of  tradesmen  in  the  dty  of 
Liondon,  would  not  have  understood?  A 
common  jury  would  surely  have  been  as  com« 
petent  to  decide  upon  my  case  as  upon  the 
cases  of  hundreds  who  are  condenmed  to 
death  upon  the  dedsion  of  such  a  Jury  in  that 
same  court,  where,  to  do  me  justice,  my  case 
should  have  been  tried."  His  Lordship  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  employed  since  he  was  actively  en-r 
gaged  in  his  professional  duties^  At  an  ex« 
pence  of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  he  had 
examined  the  situations,  and  procured  plans 
of  various  important  ports  and  places  in  the 
Meditenanean,  some  of  which  plans  were 
considered  infallible  by  some  of  the  most 
distinmushed  officers  now  Hving.  He  was 
occupied  with  the  perfection  of  an  invention 
of  public  convenience  and  utility  the  very 
day  this  ofience  was  so  unexpectedly  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  had  expended  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  in  fitting  himself  for  sea, 
after  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
Tonnant  lie  returned  to  his  duty  on  board 
that  ship  on  the  first  of  March,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  8th  that  he  found  his  name  was 
connected  with  the  fraud.  On  reading  a  pa- 
ragraph in  the  public  prints  in  which  he  was 
named,'  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
town.  He  returned  merely  with  a  view  to 
dear  his  character,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  communication  from  the  admitalty^ 
His  Lordship  then  entered  on  various  details 
of  his  case— k)f  the  alleged  difference  in  De 
Berenger's  dress— -of  the  bank-notes  traced 
to  De  Berenger,  which  he  could  prove  to  the 
house  were  given  by  his  Lordship  to  Mr. 
Butt  fox  bona  fide  transactions — of  Lord  EL 
lenborough's  diarge  to  the  jury,  where  he 
takes  one  part  of  nis  Lordship's  affidavit  as 
truth  and  the  other  as  falsehood— of  Lord 
EUenborough's  making  his  Lordship  repre- 
sent De  Berenger  as  comitig  in  disguise; 
about  which,  if  there  was  one  word  m  his 
Lordship^s  affidavit,  then  was  he  perjured, 
and  Lord  EUenborough  spoke  truth,  &a 
His  Lordship  then  complamed  that  it  was 
not  stated  to  the  jury,  that  he  was  from  home 
two  hours  afler  De  Berenger  called ;  who 
had  consequently  time  to  change  his  dress, 
and  had  a  portmanteau  with  him  to  carry  oif 
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lib  dii|;tiiie ;  the  w»  |mUUt  in  wluik  lie 
c$mBd  it  to  DoTer:  tlwt  he  (Lord  C)  finfc 
dudoied  die  &et^  De  Bemiger's  comuig 
to  his  hoine^  &ol  &«.  Hia  Lmfahip,  after 
making  a  variety  of  othw  obserrationt,  pn>* 
ceeded  nearly  a^^dlows  i^^**  Of  all  tj^rannies^ 
Sin  the  worst  is  that  which  exercises  its  vea^ 
geance  vtnAer  the  /aruise  of  judicud  piooeed- 
ingSiand  especially  if  a  jury  make  part  of  the 
means  by  which  its  base  purposes  are  effect- 
ed. The  man,  who  is  flung  into  a  prison,  or 
-lent  to  the  scaiibM,  at  the  nod  of  an  avowed 
despotism,  has,  at  least,  the  consolation  to 
know  that  Ms  sufferings  bring  down  upon 
that  despotism  the  execration  of  mankind ; 
biit  he  who  is  entrapped  and  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  crafty  and  corrupt  aystem  of  ju- 
risprudence: who  is  pursued  imperceptiMy 
by  a  law  with  leaden  feet  and  iron  jaWs; 
who  i^  not  put  upon  his  trial  till  the  ear  of 
the  public  has  been  poisoned,  and  its  heart 
steered  against  him,  rails,  at  last,  widiout  be* 
ing  dieered  with  a  hope  of  seeing  his  tyrants 
execrated,  even  by  tlie  wannest  rf  his  mends. 
In  their  principle,  the  ancient  and  settled 
laws  of  England  are  excellent ;  but,  of  late 
years,  and  especially  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  so  many  injurious  and 
fatal  alterations  in  the  law  have  taken  place, 
th|>t  any  man  who  ventures  to  meddle  with 
puUic  affiiirs,  and  to  oppose  persons  in  power, 
}B  suj^e  and  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  suffer 
in  some  way  or  other.  Sir,  the  punishment 
which  the  malice  of  my  enemies  has  pro- 
cured to  be  infUMed  on  me,  is  not,  in  my 
mind,  worth  a  moments  reflection.  The 
jmlge  supposed,  apparently,  tiiat  his  sentence 
of  pillory  would  disgrace  and  mortify  me. 
I  can  assure  him,  and  I  now  solemnly  assure 
this  house,  my  constituents,  and  my  country, 
that  I  would  rather  stand,  in  my  own  name, 
in  the  pIDory  every  day  of  my  life  under 
such  a  sentence,  than  I  would  sit  upon  the 
bencji  in  the  name  of  *♦*♦  for  one  single  hour. 
Something  has  been  said.  Sir,  in  this  house, 
as  I  have  read,  about  an  application  for  a 
mitigation  of  my  sentence,  in  a  certain  quar- 
ter,  where  it  is  observed,  that  mercy  never 
fiuled  to  flow.  It  was,  I  am  informed,  his 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  who  (I  suppose, 
unintentionally)  offered  this  last  insult  to  my 
jS^dings.    I  excuse  it»  because  I  am  aware 


that  the  karAei  gentienoan  it  an  ntler  stnlk^ 
ger  to  the  soeitiiDentB  that  inhabit  my  bo- 
.  aom;  but  I  can  assure  him^  that  an  applica- 
tioii  for  pardon,  extorted  from  me,  is  one  of 
the  thin^  whidi  nothing  haa  the  power  to 
accomplish.  No,  Sir,  I  wul  seek  for,  and  look 
£3r,  pardon  nowhere;  for  I  have  committed 
no  crime.  I  have  sought  for,  I  still  seek  for, 
and  I  confidently  expect,  justice ;  not  at  the 
hands,  howev^,  of  those  by  whose  machina- 
tions I  have  bcN&n  brought  to  what  they  re- 
gard as  my  ruin,  but  at  the  hands  of  my  en-  ^ 
ughtened  and  virtuous  constitu^ita,  to  whose 
exertions  alone  the  nation  owes,  that  tliere  is 
still  a  voice  to  cry  out  against  that  haughty 
and  inexorable  tyranny,  wtdch  now  com- 
mands silence  to  all  but  parasites  and  hypo- 
crites.** His  LfOrdship  concluded  by  pro- 
testing before  Almighty  God,  that  he  never 
knew  any  thing  about  the  oflfenoe  of  which 
he  had  been  found  guilty. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  a  member,  under 
his  Lordship's  circumstances,  having  made 
his  defence,  should  withdraw. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  would  withdraw ; 
but  again  expressed  his  hope  that  the  house 
would  investigate  the  matter  for  itself,  and 
that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  unless 
the  house  was  satisfied  that  he  was  guilty. 
He  again  declared,  before  Almighty  God, 
that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  house  must  be 
aware  how  much  of  what  they  had  now 
heard  was  not  defence,  but  inculpation  of 
others  of  high  character.  But  he  should 
think  it  a  great  abuse  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  house,  if  what  was  said  there  were  re 
^  ported  elsewhere, so  as  tomake it  the  vehide 
and  means  of  drculating  libel  and  calumny. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  to  mterpose  after- 
wards on  account  of  any  abuse  of  this  kind, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that,  after  this,  the 
want  of  warning  could  not  be  heard  as  an 
excuse. 

Mr.  Broadhead  did  not  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  individual,  but  in  his  humble 
opinion  there  was  no  duty  more  sacred  than 
that  or  averting  any  stain  from  the  popular 
branch  of  the  kgislature.  A  due  attention 
to  this  was  a  poutical  duty  of  gi'eat  impor- 
tance. Fully  satisfied,  t^en,  that  the  house 
would  do  justice  to  its  own  character,  he 
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eonduded  bj  mointg^''^  than  JLoid  Cock*  ddbidaiito  wcse all  new  men*  pr6bMy  m- 

nne,  a  member  of  tfattt  hous^  having  been  lected  on  that  very  account ;  but  if,  which 

found  guilty  of  a  oons|Hra^»  ought  to  be  ex-  was  impossible,  the  judge  should  know  the 

pelled  that  bouee.**  disposition  of  any  man,  wd  wish  to  influence^ 

Mr.  Brown  felt  it  inconsistent  with  his  yet  he  had  not  the  smallest  power.     The 

potions  of  justice  to  adopt  imnlicitly  the  learned  ^ntleman  then  pronounced  a  jpane* 

judgment  of  a  court  against  whioi  the  party  gjnic  on  juries.    He  should  give  no  opuiion 

had  iq>pealed,  though  without  success.    He  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  noble  Lord, 

could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  man-  but  he  trusted  he  should  be  pardoned  for  ris- 

ner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  tliis  day  ing  when  the  chief  tribunal  of  the  country 

repeatedly  protested  bis  innocence,  in  the  was  arraigned. 

name  of  nis  Ccmstituents,  his  country,  and  his  .  Mr.  Brand  had  always  entertained  doubta 

God.    When  he  ccm&idered  what  must  be  as  to  his  Lordship's  pnvity  in  the  late  Iran- 

the  education  and  habits,  the  rank  and  feel-  sactions ;  that4pnvity  chidly  rested  cm  two 

ings^  of  such  a  person  as  Lord  Coduane,  he  points,*— the  dress  ot  De  Berenger,  and  the 

thought  it  impossible  that  he  should  not  circumstance  of  the  bank-notes.    The  noble' 

have  oeen  more  depressed  by  the  degrading  Lord  had  only  been  able  within  two  or  tluree 

sentence  of  the  piUory,  unless  he  was  consa-  days  to  give  an  account  concerning  these 

ous  of  innocence.   He  could  not  believe  that  notes,  and  had  now  fiv^  persons  prefrared.  to 

it  was  in  the  power  <^  such  a  man,  if  guilty,  prove  that  De  Berenser  arrived  in  a  different 

to  come  forward  and  boldly  assert  and  re-  dress.  He  was  now,  ^erefore,  able  to  account 

assert  his  innocence  before  such  an  awful  for  two  circumstances,  which  before  appeared 

tribunal  as  the  House  c^  Commons.    The  inexplicable.     The  character  of  the  house 

noble  Lord  had  entered  into  a  long  and  dis-  was  engaged  not  to  act  precipitately ;  the 

tinct  analysis  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  his  coimtry  had  been  carried  away  too  violently. , 

guilt   The  house  could  not  be  competent  to  The  prosecutors  had  acted  with  a  most  inde* 

embrace  all  the  new  matter  advanced,  with-  cent  activity  to   advertise  and    prejudge ; 

out  further  inquiry.    Could  any  man  say,  while  it  appeared  tliat  the  noble  Ix>rcC  &om 

that  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  decide  on  a  consciousness  of  innocencci  had  been  too 

these  circumstances  ?  if  not,  no  harm  could  proud,  or  too  careless,  to  use  proper  means 

arise  from  a  little  delay.    He  therefore  mov-  for  his  defence.     He  should  vote  for  the 

6d»  that  the  statement  and  papers  of  Lord  amendment. 

Cpchnaie  should  be  rrferred  to  a  private  Mr.  Barham  had  all  along  doubted  the 

Committee,  which  should  have  power  to  re-  noble  Lord's  guilt,  and  now  his  doubts  were 

port  thereon.  stronger  tlian  ever.  He  thought  much  blame 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that  tlie  noble  was  due  to  that  self-erected  tribunal  which 

Lora  had  stated,  that  the  judge  could  not  had  been  so  active  in  all  its  proceedings :  he 

effect  his  wicked  purpose  of  condemning  him  doubted  whether  an  innocent  man  mignl  not 

without  the  aid  of  a  jury  packed  for  the  pur-  have  suffered  under  such  circumstances ;  he 

pose;  anddiat  the  master  of  tiie  crown-ofEce  should  not  like  to  be  so  tried.    The  house 

was  compelled  to  appoint  the  jury.    The  should,  imder  such  circumstances,  be  slow  to 

master  of  the  crown-omce  was  not  appointed  add  to  his  penalties^  and  be  ready  to  inquire 

fay  p^tical  influence,  but  by  his  court,  and  into  his  statements. 

ho  held  his  ofBce  during  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 

The  master  merely  turns  over  the  leaves  of  been  heard  with    much  tenderness*      He 

the  book  which  was  given  him  by  the  sheri£^  thought,  howev^,  that  Ms  wish  to  inresti* 

and  in  the  presence  of  the  ^nts'  of  boUi  gate  the  propriety  of  the  charge  of  the  Chief 

parties  sele^  48  names.     'Eadi  member  Justice  was  not  unreasonable.    Judges  were 

strikes  off  one,  till  the  number  is  reduced  to  hot  infidlible;   nor  were  they  so  deemed^ 

84 :  these  24  are  to  appear  at  the  trial,  and  either  by  themselves  or  the  constitution.^-- 

no  man  knowa  which  18  will  be  sdected.   It  He  hoped   the  debate  might  be  adjourn- 

Jiad  happened  that  the  jury  who  tried  the  cd;    fin*  he   could  not   that  nigltf  daef 
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soundly  on  his  pSIow  after  noting  for  ex-  sometimes  look  a  little  into  tfie  ccaiduct  ef 

pulsion.  the  judMS.    The  property,  liberty,  and  dah 

Lord  Castlereagh  entreated  the  house  to  raeter  of  the  people  were  deefdy  interested 

pause,  and  not  let  their  feelings  mislead  them,  in  such  a  protection ;  and  he  had  no  noti<» 

It  might  be  much  better  to  run  the  hazard  cf  being  led  into  so  mudi  awe  and  revextmce 

of  letting  individuals  i:emain  among  them,  for  the  courts,  that  the  house  should  suffis- 

with  a  stain  upon  them,  than  to  risk  a  mea-  themselves  to  hesitate  in  granting  protection  . 

sure  which  lowered  the  exalted  character  of  whenever  a  case  justified  to  intenerence.    If 

the  public  tribunals.    Would  fliey  delate  it  had  been  represrated  by  the  jud^  that 

a  sort  of  star-chanri[)«r  above  stairs,  to  review  Berenger  did  appear  befOTe  Lord  Cochrane 

theprooeedingsof  the  first  criminal  court  in  in  his  red  coa^  stars,  and  various  orders, 

the  land  ?    Could  .tiie  house  call  the  prosecu-  more  like  a  mountebank  than  an  officer,  and 

tors,  and  hear  the  cause  from  beginning  to  there  was  no  evidence  given  to  that  efifect, 

end  ?   What  person  convicted  mjght  not  he  thought  that  was  a  case  sufficient  for  the 

hereafter  suggest  doubts  topariiament?  The  house  to  inquire  into.     Lord  C.  had  seized 

same  plea  might  be  made  for  all.  the  first  moment  to  entreat  a  hearing;  and 

Mr.  Stuart  Wordey  confessed,  that  after  liaving  obtained  it,  declared  on  his  honour 

aH  he  could  read  on  tiie  matter  he  had  that  he  was  innocent ;  andsuch  adedaration 

some  doubts :  now  he  had  great  ones.    The  fipom  a  man  of  a  profession,  the  life  and  soul 

circumstances  mightfaave  been  brought  about  of  which  was  honour  and  glory,  ought  to 

by  others,  without  the  noble  Lord's  guilt ;  have  weight.    As  to  the  mle,  he  did  not 

and  therefore  he  could  not  sleep  on  his  pil-  think  it  was  law.     Lord  C.  appeared  but 

low,  if  he  voted  for  expulsion.  slightly  connected  with  the  transaction,  and 

Mr.  Bankes  saw  no  third  mode  of  pro-  appeared  drawn  into  it  by  his  relation ;  and 
ceeding  that  would  not  create  a  pernicious  he  approved  of  the  mode  of  defence  of  hiiB 
precedent.  They  ought  not  to  step  out  of'  noble  fnend, — ^for  he  would  call  him.so*  be- 
their  natural  wholesome  ftmctions  to  attack  cause  he  verily  believed  that  he  was  truly 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  jury.  innocent ;  and  he  should  have  thought  that 
^  Mr.  Whitbread  asked,  were  they  prepared  t^ie  noble  and  heroic  exploits  he  had  achiev- 
to  vote  expulsion,  which  was  called  no  pu-  ed  ought  to  have  protected  him  against 
nishment,  without  a  full  conviction  of  guilt,  one  part  of  the  sentence,  at  least,  even  if 
for  the  exalting  the  character  of  the  house,  guilty,  and  which  was  to  the  majority  of  the 
wliose  purity  was  such,  that  suspicion  was  country  cruel,  disgusting,  and  dreadful  be- 
never  to  alight  upon  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  yond  example.  When,  some  vears  backr  a 
among  the  bitterest  moments  of  any  gentle-  forged  French  newspaper  made  its  appear- 
man's  life  to  know  that  he  had  been  expelled  ance  in  this  country,  no  prosecution  whatever 
from  the  house  ?  He  felt  all  the  difficulties  had  been  instituted  against  the  fabrication, 
respecting  the  appointment  of  committee?,  though  the  object  undoubtedljr  faa^.been  to 
The  question  was,  whether  he  had  doubts  of  raise  the  funds.  Such  a  practice  was  prily 
the  noble  Lord's  guilt?  He  must  confess,  that  accounted  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  be 
after  his  defence,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was,  punished  by  six  months  imprisonment  But 
that  he  might  appear  wholly  guiltless.  There  Lord  C.,  with  those  feelings  natural  to  his 
was  an  innate  value  in  some  points,  notwith-  rank  and  to  his  profession,  was  to  be  punish- 
standing  the  noble  Lord's  injudicious  mode,  ed  with  the  pillory.  The  Attorney-G«iend 
by  whioi  he  seemed  to  embody  the  whole  had  given  his  sentiments :  formerly  that 
feeling  of  the  house  against  him*  Now,  how-  officer  had  no  seat  in  the  house.  The  leam- 
ever.  Tie  did  doubt  his  guilt :  and  if  com-  ed  gentleman  had  not  negatived  a  single 
pelled  to  a  vote,  he  would  say  **  No,**  to  ex-  point  of  the  speech  of  Lord  C. ;  but  had 
pulsion.  praised  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  trial  by 

SirF.Burdeft  was  not  an  advocate  for  the  jury»  drawing  largely  upon  his  own  elo- 

interfering  unnecessarily ;  but  it  was  ioif  the  quenoe,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  audience. 

Iil^hest  importance  that  the  houBe  dioidd  He  knew  something  of  the  mode  of  striking 
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tpecial  juries  •  amfd  he  Relieved  it  would  havtft 
been  ^fficult  to  find  a  ecmimon  juiy  who 
would  have  condemned  LiOrd  C  It  was 
most  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  a  man  so 
indiffisrent  about  money  as  liord  C.  would 
become  a  swindler,  and  that  he  who  was  one 
day  a  hero,  would  tJie  next  fee  a  cheat 

Mr.  Wilberfoice. — ^The  house  was  not 
qualified  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice:  Of  ^this 
tiiey  seemed  sensible,  when  they  renounced 
the  power  of  deciding  on  contested  elections. 
The  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  had  been 
hitherto  untainted  by  the  l»-eath  of  calumny ; 
and  our  administration  of  justice  had  been 
extolled  among  foreign  nations  as  the  most 
excellent  institutions;  the  greatest  among 
the  great,  and  tiie  fairest  among  the  fair. 

The  motion  for  expulsion  was  carried. 

It  is  a  circumstance  no  less  singular  than 
unfortunate  that  Ireland,  with  the  great  ca^- 
pacity  which  she  unquestionably  has  for  im- 
provements of  every  kind,  and  the  ample 
means  which  she  possesses  of  adding  to  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  should 
hitherto,  on  almost  every  occasion  where  the 
energies  of  the  country  were  called  forth, 
have  repressed  rather  than  augmented  our 
exertions.  With  a  fertile  soil,  considerable 
wealth,  and  a  numerous  population,  at  once 
adventurous  and  brave,  instead  of  promoting 
the  general  interests  of  the  united  kingdom, 
she  has  too  often  presented  the  most  serious 
obstruction  to  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment.  The  truth  is,  that  Ireland  has  always 
been  agitated  by  much  deep  and  alarming 
discontent,  and  that  many  of  the  most  daring 
and  active  of  her  people  are  employed  in 
devising  means  by  which  a  separation  may 
be  accomplished.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
Irish  nation  that  the  lower  orders  become  an 
unsuspicious  and  easy  prey  to  all  classes  of 
adventurers,  and  their  ardent  spirits,  and  31 
regulated  habits,  are  seduced  into  enterprises 
of  the  most  hazardous  and  attrocious  nature. 
It  may  seem  strange  that,  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  en- 
lightened country,  enjoying  afi  the  advan-' 
te^es  of  an  easy  and  unrestncted  intercourse, 
and  possessing  the  benefits  of  a  political 
union  with  a  pe<^le  fkr  advanced  in  wealth 
and  knowledge,  she  should  still  exhibit* 
aoHdst  all  her  virtues,  a  bvborism  which. 


under  the  present  system,  scans  to  be  incur*  ' 
able.  Some  pardonable  faults  have  no  doubt 
been  committed  by  the  people,  and  great 
crimes  by  the  demagogues  who  are  alwavi 
at  work  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  but  the 
very  success  of  such  attempts,  and  the  eager- 
ness shewn  by  the  people  to  second  them* 
aiibrd  a  strong  presumption  that  there  is 
something  in  the  political  state  of  Ireland 
whidi  demands  a  remedy.  The  manifold 
eftfars  of  the  govemmait  of  Ireland,  com- 
mitted in  past  times,  have  left  in  ih^  present 
age  evils  so  difficult  to  be  corrected,  that 
those  who  are  most  ardent  in  the  cause  d 
improvement  have  often  been  deterred  by 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  task,  and  1^ 
the  violence  and  dissatifi&ction  which  centu- 
ries of  misgovemment  and  oppression  have 
produced  among  the  Irish  people.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  remove  the  bamers  which  an 
ancient  tyranny  has  established  in  its  own 
support,  and  to  produce,  amidst  the  conflict- 
ing struggle  of  unpropitious  circumstahces, 
any  immediate  improvement  on  the  state  of 
this  unhappy  country.  To  add  to  the  other 
misfortunes  of  Ireland,  a  great  proportion  <^ 
her  people  profess  a  religion  which  is  not  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  which  is  avowedly 
odious  to  all  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
belief.  It  cannot  be  wonderful  that  in  a 
country  thus  situated  fr^uent  symptoms  of 
disaffection  to  government,  and  a  general 
spuit  of  distrust  and  discord  should  prevail. 
Whatever  relates  to  Ireland  must  always 
be  interesting  to  those  who  know  what  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  might  be  mad^ 
and  what  they  actually  are.  Some  persona^ 
indeed,  afiect  to  believe^  that  the  Lish  are 
naturally  so  vicious,  that  no  measures  of  go- 
vemment,  no  length  of  time,  could  reform 
them :  but  how.  these  people  would  ridicule 
the  notion  that  the  Turks  were  naturally  so 
bad  that  they  coidd  not  be  made  better !  If 
such  an  opinion  were  avowed,  would  they 
not  immeiiately  replyi  that  the  fiiult  was 
with  the  government,  not  with  nature  ?  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Irish  catholics  (for  in  speaking  oi  the  Irish 
they  are  to  be  prindpally  if  not  ex^Jusivdy 
considered)  in  many  respects  conduct  them* 
selves  as  if  they  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  irritate  than  tq  soothe  the  English 
£ 
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^oTcnuileiity'— -better  to  BXtgetusA  IhaA  to 
dhniHuh  the  erils  cf  wU^  they  complain* 
This  character  apj^ks  moi^  particularlY  to 
the  eatfaoiie  committee  of  Irdand,  wnoae 
]pMoeeding8«haTe  already  ahenated  fiom  their 
cause  many  of  their  most  ccmsGientioua  and 
ycflpectaUe  advooatea.  In  our  last  volume 
Hre  mentioned  that  the  Tiolent  Irish  catholics 
ttjoicedat  thefidlure  of  the  bill  brought  into 
|>iaiiament  for  their  relief,  which  they  lepre* 
sentecl  as  an  insult  to  the  religion  whose  pro^ 
fessors  it  was  intended  to  reliere. 

In  ^8  opinion  of  the  bill  they  expected 
they  would  receire  tiie  sanction  of  the  ^pope ; 
but  if  his  opimon  were  to  be  gathered  m>m 
that  of  Monsignore  Quarantotti,  president 
of  the  sacred  missions  in  his  absenoe,  it  was 
strongiy  adyerse  to  them.  In  an  offidal  and 
public  letter  he  styled  the  bill  which  was  re- 
jected, a  most  desirable  measure,  whidi,  if  it 
were  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  the  catholics 
ought  not  only  to  reoeire  with  pleasure,  but 
to  yield  to  th^  sovereign  and  to  both  houses 
of  pariiament  unfeigned  gratitude^  and  to 
Aow  themselves  by  their  future  conduct 
worthy  of  so  great  an  indulgence.  In  his 
letter  he  lays  down  this  maxim, — ^upon  which, 
however,  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  expect  that 
the  Irish  will  act  while  they  labour  under 
civil  as  well  as  religious  oppression, — that 
they  should  not  m|x  themselves  widi  civil 
afiairs :  he  admits  that  the  ^vemment  ought 
to  be  freed  from  cveiy  reascmable  doubt  of 
tfie  fidelity,  submission  and  allegiance,  of^ 
those  who  profess  the  catholic  religion ;  and 
more  especaally  of  those  who  are  a£nitted  to 
holy  orders,  or  ra»ed  to  the  episcopal  rank ; 
that,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  would  be 
reascmable  and  just  that  the  king  should 
name  commissioners  to  exwnine  whether  tl^ 
candidates  were  perfectly  unexceptionable  in 
point  of  loyalty  and  obedienoe  to  the  laws ; 
that  fereigners,  or  those  who  had  not  resided 
within  iM  reabnfer  fiveyears»  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  exercise  cfeodbesiastical  func- 
tions; that,  on  the  deatii  or  promotion  of  a 
Uahofi,  the  deqgy  of  the  diocese  should  re- 
obmmend  to  the  kiqg  a  person  as  successor, 
and,  if  cBsappmred,  should  recommend  others 
until  the  Idng  shoiild  be  satisfied;  and  t^iat 
tiieking%  comnasakmers  shoidd  inmectall 
Irftten  wliadi  si]|B}ht  pass  between  the  K^^ 


sea  tfnd  tbecMbelkt  dfcig^  in  th^  Britiab  do- 
minions,  luider  such  lestriettons  only  as  wew 
sncgested  in  the  kte  biU. 

It  is  euf  to  MieeiT«  that  th#  wiiter  of 
this  letter  is^  in  fiiet,  disposed  to  coneade  the 
veto:  and  it  was  theiefeie  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  havemneh  influence  with  the 
Irish  cathc^cs.  Such  was  the  case;  aiid 
those  men  who  were  rcpreaeoted  as  ao  de- 
voted to  the  pope^  and  so  entirely  govemsd 
by  the  authorily  of  the  diuich»  were  found 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  representative.  This  dtfierenoa  of 
opmion  necessarily  weakened  their  cause; 
and  as  the  catholic  committee  still  w^st  on 
in  the  same  violent  manner,  refu^g  that  li* 
berty  and  toleration  to  others  which  they 
daimedfw  thansdves,  and  at  the  same  tiiDe 
accusing  each  other  of  insincerity,  it  is  not 
,to  be  wondered  at  if  the  cathohc  cause  in 
Ireland  rathar  retroceded  than  advanced  dur^ 
ing  the  year  1814. 

The  only  circumstances  in  which  the  con* 
dition  of  Ireland  appeared  to  be  improved, 
was  its  agriculture :  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
evidence  and  the  documents  laid  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
com  trade,  that  the  importation  of  wheat 
from  Ireland  into  Greift  Britain  had  very 
much  increased  within  these  few  years ;  md 
that  this  increased  importation  was  owing  to 
a  spirit  of  agricultursd  improvement  which 
haa  pervaded  many  part^  of  that  island.  But 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  even  for  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland ;  for  how  can  improve- 
ments be  permanent,  or  carried  on  witn  that 
spirit  and  to  that  extent  which  will  render 
thaoa  advantageous  both  to  the  individual* 
ooncarned  imd  to  the  nation  at  large,. while 
it  is  actually  dangerous  in  many  parts  to 
take  a  farm,  since  the  dispossession  of  a  na- 
tive, or  an  advance  of  rent,  will  expose  the 
new  comar  to  assassination?  In  feet,  tiU 
the  minds  and  the  m<Mals  of  the  Irish  natbn 
are  improved,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  either 
that  the  scnl  will  be  as  productive  as  natum 
seems  to  have  intaaded  it  should  be,  or  that 
the  inhabitants  will  be  as  hapf^  in  thenw. 
adves,  and  as  high  Mnong  European  nations^ 
as  their  warm  hearts  and  excellent  talenti  , 
entitle  them  to  be. 

But  we  cannot  vnfeld  Ifee  Muass  of  the 
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few  omSlAim  in  wliioh  Irdand  lias  so  iong  peeisantrj  wonr  UakHe  excited  that  imfiBticn 

been  placed*  or  of  the  disoontents  ih«t  emi^  and  ferocity,  against  which  the  state  of  %<• 

atantly  agitate  her  peasantiy,  more  fully  or  noranee  tbey  were  sufiered  ta  mTd,  uv 

sflXififiKtorily  than  by  laying  before  our  rea»  witlxMt  eare  or  education,  offered  UtUe  ecnv 

deiv  ^Ehe^  subalanoe  of  the  charge  of  justioe  lection  to  pmerent  a  dducted  people  fiximex-i 

n<fteher  at  the  Tippetary  aaBi2es:~4n  it  poring  themselves  to  the  punaihinent  of  tfaoae 

Ibew  undoi:ditedly  aw  some  exaggeratiom,  kws  wMch  tbey  set  at  defiance.    Much  aba 

atod  wme  partial  and  ui^sunded  statements ;  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  enormous  rise  of 

bat  on  tbe  whole  it  lays  <men  many  of  the  lands,  occasioned  by  the  deluge  pf  paper 

'  moiM  fkiitful  sources  of  Ireland's  grievances^  money  ,and  extraordinary  calls  occasioned  ry 

wMeh  the  British  govermnent  ought  to  re-  the  war  for  all  the  produce  of  the  earth,  by 

dress,  not  merely  mm  a  wish  to  b«efit  that  wbkh  every  necessary  of  liie  increased  so 

oemrtry  tdone,  but  England  also;  for  the  nnsoh  in  its  value.    He  repeated,  that  the 

«lMngth  and  happiness  ^  Ireland  will  most  prosperity  of  the  oountiy  brought  mischief 

matenafiy  add  to  die  strength  and  happiness  tp  the  peasant:  after  hts  kudlord  and  his 

of  Britain.  taxes  he  bad  tlie  clergyman  and  thei«)ctor  ; 

His  Lordship  made  some  pveKminary  ob-  the  latter,  who  was  paid,  with  execrations,: 

serrations  on  the  gen^nlduty  of  the  grand  fer  an  agency  that  was  odious ;  and  the  for* 

jnroi's  office ;  bound  as  he  was  from  the  sta^  mer  paid  with  rebictsnoe  by  those  to  whom, 

tion  in  which  he  was  placed,  between  the  as  a  pastor,  tbey  kx^d  for  no  q^iritual  com^ 

government  and  the  people,  to  a  scrupulous  fort.    It  was  not,  his  Lordship  emphatically 

inquiry  into  the  nound  of  every  matter  cf(  said,  to  be  understood,  that  ki  any  case  the 

presentment     After  his  Lordship  had  expa-  established  dergyraan  got  the  iuU  vahte  of 

ttated  on  this  topic,  he  proceeded  to  notice  his  tithes ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 

more  p«ticularly  the  state  of  the  country,  tbat  mv^  dissads&ctiDn  should  be  excited 

From  the  appearance  of  tibe  calendar,  al-  by  the  tithes-farmer,  who  kejot  to  himsdt  so 

though  the  quantity  of  criminal  business  was  great  a  portion  of  wliat  be  exacted  &om  tbe 

very  great,  he  found  it  had  been  exceeded  poor  under  the  title  of  the  dteiKy^aian.    This 

tm  recent  occasions,  and  hoped  be  might  con^  latter  dass,  his  JLiordship  sai^  ought,  lor 

grotukte  the  country,  fix)m  this  comparison,  their  own  sakes,  to  establish  a  syrtem  as  mo* 

thsrt    some    improvement    had  fortunately  derate  as  consisted  with  tfacdr  situation ;  finr, 

tsfcen  place  in  the  puUic  manners.    If,  how-  surely,  in  point  of  personal  interest,  it  was 

evo*,  unhappUy,  the  country  continued  to  be  wise  in  them  to  secure  a  certain  income  by 

disturbed,  notwithstMiding  the  enactment  of  encouraging  tillage  undar  moderate  Gharges» 

law  after  law,  enfordng  a  coerdon  unknown  rather  than  drive  the  fanner  to  a  system  of 

to  the  ccmstitution,  it  showed  n^dst  deariy  pasturage,  by  which,  under  the  agistment 

thsit  the  check  against  this  contagion  was  to  law,  the  tithes  would  be  lost  altp^her.-*^ 

be  found  only  in  the  exertions  of  the  u^>er  From  this  countenance  and  kindne^  from  a 

dasses.    fie  heui  often  heard  it  sneeringly  wise  liberality  in  the  landlords,  the  tenantry 

siMcrved  ctf  fbe  Irish  character,  that,  contrary  woidd  naturally  be  led,  during  the  present 

to  dll  other  countries,  they  had  become  more  stete  of  depression  in  the  vshie  of  tfaar  pnv 

haribarous  as  they  increased  in  that  wealth  dace,  to  look  for  assistance  and  enoonrsge>^ 

and  theee  comfbrts  which  tended  to  dviHse  ment ;  aond  the  landlords  oould  not  weH  s€t 

wB.  ^the  rest  of  the  w(M<kL    How  the  system  up  any  aimiment  to  resist   tins  appeal  to» 

^<mtrage  which  took  place  among  the  lower  their  consi&ration,  when  they  reflected  oa' 

orders  here  was  to  be  accounted  for,  he  did  1^  failure  of  the  oombill,  to  the  protection' 

not  know.    It  could  not  be  extenuated  or  of  whidi  the  fanner  had  looked  witn  so  nnid» 

justified  any  where ;  but  in  otbar  i^aces  with  hope  and  anxiety.    But  no  man  on  these  ao-* 

which  he  was  famibar,  th»e  were  many  na*  Coimts,  or  any  of  tbem,  was  to  vidafte  ^a^ 

tnml 'Causes  to  which  this  nnfortunate  spirit  Jsws :  and  it  was  o«ly  by  the  excrtkma  at 

offasiibordimitjon  could  naturaUvbe  refenred^>  Aich  men  as  he  tbra  addressed^  that  the^id* 

.'Bie  tevcre  and  heavy  biadenslo  which  4ho  Vanta^res  and  Uessl^(t  edthst  paaw  a«|; 
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cbedicftoe iH^  to  be  expeeted,  inthe  in« 
provement  of  which  they  had  no  excuse  for 
spathy  or  rdaxation.  In  other  counties,  hia 
LiOTdship  said,  he  found  also  that  murmurs 
and  discontent  arose  fix>m  the  conduct  of  the 
dergy,  not  of  the  established  church,  loddng 
for  an  increase  of  those  voluntary  contribu- 
tions fh)m  which  they  derived  their  only 
support;  and  in  some  of  those  places  the 
lower  orders  had  not  been  reframed  fix>m 
acts  of  violence  to  prevent  exactions.  But 
if  every  man  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  would 
individually  exert  himself,  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  at  the  root  of  all  those  evils  of  whidi 
we  complained.  To  effect  this,  the  ^reat  and 
opulent  landholder,  instead  of  standmg  at  his 

Ct  ready  at  all  times  to  support  the  laws  of 
country  and  to  promote  its  peace  and 
prosperity,  should  not  desert  that  coimtry  to 
spend  its  produce  in  another,  and  leave  his 
tenantry  to  the  management  of  a  griping 
agent,  whose  only  object  was  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  deception  to  grasp  all  he  could 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  avarice.  It 
was  to  men  such  as  he  was  addressing  that 
it  particularly  belonged  to  have  a  dose  and 
watchful  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
tracy, in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which, 
in  feet,  superseded  the  old  constitution.  They 
were  on  the  spot,  and  could  trace  every  mis- 
chief that  arose  from  zeal  or  supineness. — 
The  latter  was,  in  all  cases,  reprehensible  and 
disgraceful :  the  former  became  banefiil  only 
when  it  brought  an  over  vigilance  of  power 
into  action  to  administer  to  some  private 
purpose;  when  men  cram  the  gaols  with 
their  miserable  fellow-creatures,  merely  to 
ahow  the  extravagance  of  their  loyalty. — Np^ 
thing,  said  his  Lordship,  could  b^et  amongst 
the  multitude  a  proper  respect  wr  the  laws, 
more  than  the  observation  that  the  scales  of 
justice  were  too  steadily  and  firmly  placed 
to  be  warped  by  any  little  feelings  of  cabal 
or  party.  But  of  the  two  descriptions  of 
men  to  whom  he  alluded,  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  apathy  of  the  one  or  the  vi^« 
knee  of  the  other  was  more  criminal  or  mis- 
cfaieyoua.  His  Lordship  earnestly  recom- 
mended  a  strict  fiugt^ity  in  the  admeasuring 
of  those  public  bunlens  which  it  was  con>- 
pukory  for  them  to  lay  upon  the  countiy ; 
ind  not  a  shittii^  whid»  was  not  imperioudy: 


cdkd  for^  wouldi  he  lio^i  be  imposed  .1^ 
them :  he  trusted  that  not  a  sii^^lc  pound 
would  be  raised  upon  the  coimtry  to  gratify 
that  vile  spirit  o£ jobbing,  whidi  ne  had  wit* 
nessed  in  other  counties;  button  the  contr«nr» 
that  the  gentlemen  whom  he  addressed  would 
be  governed  by  the  most  contentious  scruplt 
in  fevying  the  public  money,  and  by  the  mi- 
nutest  scrutiny  in  inquiring  into  its  fair  and 
just  expenditure.  This  ^rt  of  their  duty 
was  one,  his  Lordship  said,  in  which  the  €»• 
padty  even  of  the  peasant  was  .capable  of 
forming  a  properestimate ;  and  every  man's 
reasoning  would  point  out  to  him  whete 
grants  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  public 
convenience  and  accommodation,,  or  to  put 
money  into  the  private  pockets,  of  indivi- 
duals ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  peasant 
should  not  fed,  at  the  means  which  should 
administer  to  the  hunga*  and  nakedness  oi 
his  children,'  being  diverted  to  any  of  those 
improper  purposes,  or  submit  to  the  disooU"' 
tented  sentiment,  that  dl  law  was  made 
against  him,  and  no  law  for  him.  Let'^him^ 
said  his  Lordship,  have,  from  bodies  such  aa 
you,  the  protection  he  claims  at  your  hands» 
and  no  such  unworthy  idea  will  ever  arise  in 
his  mind.  Let  him  see  that  all  public  grants 
are  for  puUic  purposes,  and  to  promote  geofi^ 
rd  intercourse,  and  you  encourage  him  to 
bear  up  against  his  burdens.  His  Lordship 
was  glad  to  bear  testimony,  that  he  no  wheie 
found,  accompanying  the  most  disgraceful 
outrages,  any  thing  like  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government,  or  a  correspondence  witb 
that  great  bad  power,  whose  state  was  fidlen^ 
he  hoped,  never  to  rise  again.  His  Lorddup 
directed  the  most  particular  attention  of  tlie 
grand  jury  to  the  subject  of  private  distilla- 
tion— an  evil  which  struck  at  the  revalue^ 
which  it  defi^uded  to  the  amount  of  tWQ 
milltans  of  money  in  the  year;  at  the  com* 
forts  of  all  dasses  of  life,  by  rendering  it  ne* 
cessarv  to  resort  to  other  sources  of  taxation, 
in  ordar  to  meet  the  losses  occasioned  by  this 
fraud ;  and  at  the  morals  of  the  poor,  who 
were  become  so  perfectly  familianzed  witb 
perjury  in  defending  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  against  prosecutions  for  this  o£* 
fence,  that  aU  the  sanction  of  an  oath  WM 
obliterated  hi  the  districts  where  it  was  piM* 
tised^    His  Lordsliip  ag^in  adverted  to  tlit 
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iiftaatiwfc  of  the  lower  wderg»  ttndtheaixqpfe 
means  posse«ed  by  the  hither  ckases  (rf 
MDeMoiatinff  their  oondition ;  and  of  render- 
ing d»mi  at  nome  as  valuable  for  the  domestic. 
vktnes  of  peaee  and  industry,  as  they  wen 
eminent  and  exemplary  in  every  other  iioiin- 
tiy  for  their  bravery,  their  gooerosity,  and 
their  talent  Unfortunately,  said  his  1  iord- 
fifaip,  hitherto  there  had  been  a  concurrence, 
of  too  many  causes  to  calumniate  the  Irish 
character,  and  we  think  ourselves  justified  in 
treating  them  as  slaves.  Instc»d  of  feeling 
surprise  at  finding  them  so  vrild,  so  thought- 
le»,  and  so  ungovernable  as  they  were^  the 
wonder  seemed  to  be  that  their  character  was 
not  rendered  worse  by  our  oppression. 

Few  years  had  occurred  so  little  productive 
of  ministerial  and  party  changes  as  that  which 
had  just  elapsed.  It  was  passed  on  the  part 
of  opposition  without  hope  or  effort  Th^ 
events  of  stupendous  magnitude  which  Eu^ 
rope  continued  to  witness  formed  the  com*' 
pkte  triumph  of  that  irf  stem  which  ministera 
nad  pursued,  amidst  the  strongest  disappro* 
faation  of  their  pohtical  opponents.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  no  human  wisdom  could  have  fore- 
seen those  circumstances  which  presented  to 
Europe  the  opportunity  of  regaining  her  lost 
independence :  but  it  is  eertam  that  the  ac- 
tive and  imposing  attitude  which  Britain  had 
assumed,  and  the  full  assurance  they  a£forded 
of  her  vigorous  co-operation,  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  forwarding  this  momentous  and 
happy  revolution.  It  was  by.  heac  efforts  that 
the  qnrit  of  resistance  in  the  Peninsula  was 
formed  into  such  a  r^ular  and  organized 
system  as  could  alone  enaUe  it  to  create  an 
eflfective  diversion  in  favour  of  tlie  rest  of 
Europe.  Confidence  in  her  aid  had  sustain^ 
ed  the  fortitude  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
and  guided  the  councils  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  ^eden.  The  public  in  general  did  not 
eater  very  minutdy  into  these  calculations^ 
bat  they  saw  the  most  brilliant  success  at» 
tending  the  measures  of  the  ministers  in 
power;  and  a  triumphant  system  is  not 
canly  Aeikexi  in  the  estimation  of  the  people^ 
The  possessimi  of  Paris»  and  the  certainty 
of  peac^  appeared  to  unite  all  classes  cf 
tiie  oonmiumtv  in  ooe  eeneral  feeling  of 
pride  and  exultation^  and  ihe  struggles  ct 
the  .oppQaki0D  in  the   Houses  otLords 


and   Commons   weK  foebfe  and  intffec' 
tuaL 

The  debates  in  parliament  connected  with 
the  policy  of  our  reoent  conduct  with  respect ' 
to  forei^  powers  were  introduced  by  an 
elaborate  speedi  of  the  Earl  of  liverpooL 
His  Lordship  (March  84)  observed,  that  it 
had  been  thought  proper  by  the  Prince  !Re« 

S!nt,  to  order  certain  documents  relative  to 
e  late  negotiations  to  be  laid  on  their  Lord* 
ships'  table,  with  a  view  to  some  parliamai^ 
tary  proceeding  on  the  sulgect  The  events 
wlucfa  had  since  taken  place,  however^  had^ 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Prince  Kegent's  mi*-' 
nisters,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to ,  pi^oduce 
these  papers  at  present,  especially  as  a  new 
negotiation  had  actually  commenced,  which 
was  fully  expected  to  lead  to  a  £ivoiirable 
termination. 

.  Earl  Grey  confessed  he  heard  the  noble 
Earl  with  considerable  surprise^  as  he  could 
not  conceive  why  the  papers  in  question 
should  not  be  produced  even  now.  The  de> 
daration  of  the  allies  had  been  already  pub- 
lished.  It  stated  the  grounds  on  which  the 
negotiation  had  broken  off,  though  not  alUv 

£^er  in  such  explicit  terms  as  he  could 
ve  wished.  The  documents  which  were 
to  have  been  produced  along  with  it  were 
not  papers  containing  iaformation  on  any 
new  points :  they  were  merely  intended  to 
prove  what  the  declaration  stated,  to  confirm 
the  allegations  made  in  that  document,  and 
to  show  that  the  negotiations  had  in  foct 
lnx>ken  ofi^,  not  througb  any  want  of  justice 
or  moderation  on  their  piui;,  but^  from  the 
unprindpled  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
He  felt  tne  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  events 
which  had  teken  place.  The  whole  had  had 
that  tamination  which  was  best  for  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  world,  and  for  the  future 
repose  and  ffecurity  of  this  country;  with 
tms  exception,  that  it  would  have  l>een  bc^ 
ter  if  that  had  been  done  by  the  French  them* 
sdves,  without  the  presaice  of  the  allied 
fwoes,  which  bad  be^  done  by  them  while 
these  forces  were  at  Paris.  He  rejoiceclr 
however^  ait  the  event 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  that  it  ought  ta. 
be  remembered,  that  we  were  only  one  edf 
five  powers  that  were  contending  for  thr 
grmt  jol^QOts  which  tihe  «llies  hud  in  view  k$ 
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tte  praieni  wntest  PcmiMiy  Ae  production 
of  these  papers,  the  exposure  of  private  oom« 
milimciitioM,  wd  ottier  dstsumBtanoes  attend- 
ing the  exporftion,  nigfat  oocaskm  dktren 
among  the  parties  who  had  brought  about 
those  gidrious  events,  which  weie  so  iar  be* 
y(mA  the  fao^  of  the  most  sanguine  but  a 
9hopt  time  acgio.  He  thought,  that  at  the 
period  when  the  1|ianks  of  t^  house  had 
been  so  properly  mov^ed  to  Lord  Welhng- 
teA,  someone  on  that  side  of  the  house  ought 
to  ittcre  said^  that,  so  &r  as  the^  tnmsactions 
w^ere  ooncMi^  Hbe  ministers  had  deserved 
wiell  of  their  conixtry.  It  had  been  his  lot, 
g^nendy ^  to  hdd  tKe  language  of  <qpposition 
wMi  ireq^ect  to  their  measures.  But  he 
thought  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  him  on 
that  account^  when  he  i^eaUy  approved  <^ 
their  measures,  to  declare  that  approbation. 
£iffl  Crey  oluiexyed^,  that  his  1>elief  was, 
that  the  condoct  of  ministers  had,  through- 
ooft  the  whole  <£  tihis  transaction,  been  highly, 
namtorious;  but  he  <x>uld  not  say  positively 
that  it  wad  so,  until  the  documents  were  pro- 
(hioed  to  prove  it  He  certainly,  however, 
did  believe  that  their  conduct  had  been  highly 
ilieritorjious-T-^^torious,  too,  in  those  points 
on  which,'  p^aps,  it  was  least  to  be  expected 
jAat  ^t  Should  havo  been  so--4neritorious  in 
thW^ofl^  of  peace  which  had  been  made  be.* 
fMethe  passage  of  the  Rhine^-^meritorions* 
in  having  again,  on  the  18th  c^  March,  oflfer* 
ed  peace  to  that  deluded  man,  on  terms  which 
would  have  left  with  him  the  government  of 
the  French  empire.  He  highly  approved  of 
lA  this,  not J>eeause  he  was  desirous  that  this 
man  shoiddhaye  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Freoneh  government^  Imt  because  he  consi- 
dfsted  Ih^  Indications  of  just  ^nd  moderate 
vkwa,  as  liaving  most  materially  ccHitributed 
to  the  ^preaetA  minging  about  the  happy  re? 
sdHofipeace.  Heli^ved  tM,  If  tiie  imr 
piid^idn  ^ad  ^tioi  Iprevatted  in  fVance,  that 
the  obstade  'te>  an  honouraUe  pence  was  to 
be  tfbond  aolely  in  ^^  itiad  and  unprincipled 
aMkatioft  and  dbMinacy  of  that  Bian»  we 
stttmld  jtiot  now  havte  Mrrived  at  a  slate  of 
repose,  which,  he  hoped^  woidd  be  Ittttng;' 
Had  !the  mli&C^  ^en  wwf  t6  !«h<*e  iraui 
xsimns(ds^«rMch  hid  «g^  them  to4aehm  at' 
pttit  t(St  Ite  aBouiboms^  he  believed  thitm^ 
f|jMl4f  )ie4ato  wd^4iedd4Mw^]iMl|9  4ikd^ 


HM)0t  unfi^itunale  ooiitiHuaiiee  or  tke 
He  joined  with  his  noble  Mmd  in  feelitig 
the  highest  adminition  at  the  ooMbet  of  tke 
allies,  pteticulwly  that  of  Hie  Empow  of 
Rnssia.  In  return  for  the  hoirible  dewsta* 
taon  eonmiitfeed  in  his  dominiaiia,  in  ratimi 
for  tlie  destnietion  of  his  andent  capital,  he 
^ad  taken  indeed  glorious  vengeance,  irya, 
noble  and  generous  forbeanmoe  in  tiie  hmw 
ment  of  victory,  and  by  stretehing  out  \m 
pioteetingluma  to  the  people  of  tut  notacm, 
the  sova^ign  of  which  nad  so  deeply  injund 
him  and  Us  country.  Tbia  had,  indnd, 
placed  him  on  an  eminenee  <tf  glory.  It  was 
Bis  praise  to  have  abstained,  even  at  the  head 
of  a  conquering  aimy,  from  exercising  aday 
influence  over  tiie  people  of  Fiance  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  their  government  or  uie«r 
governor ;  and  such  was  the  prmciple  whidh 
he  (Lord  Grey)  had  been  contending  for  these 
20  years,  the  indefeasible  right  of  every  na^ 
tioii  to  r^ukte  its  own  govemm^xt  without 
any  intenerence  from  abroad.  Seeing  bis 
prmciples,  tiieai,  acted  upon  and  c(mipleted9 
and  <mly  regretting  that  the  French  thou* 
selves  had  not  done  what  had  now  been 
effected,  without  the  presence  of  the  allied 
troops,  which  might,  perhaps^  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  character  of  these  transactions  to 
)be  regarded  as  something  equivocal ;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  approve  a  line  of 
conduct  founded  upon  those  views  and  prin^ 
ciplea  which  he  had  invariably  entertianed 
and  inculcated.  He  was  sensible  of  what 
this  country  and  the  world  owed  to  the  allies, 
andinare  especially  to  the  £^nperor  of  Russia* 
In  leaving  France,  ^and  looking  back  to  faia 
own  states,  it  was  gratifying  to  indulge  €be 
expectation  that  hemigbt  follow  theaam* 
generous  pdioy,  andrestoore  ^freedom  toBa 

House  of  Commons,  Apifil  21;*-*jGreBend 
Matthew  presavted  pcAiticms^fiiom  tiie  'caibhi>* 
lies  of  Tipperary  and  ClonnieU,  cJaimdpg 
complete  emandpaticB.  .He  had  abtmp$. 
professed  his  reaffiness,  ahould  ihe  elo^pient 


meinber  for  Ztablin  not  biang  tins  fsaesiaa 
fokwardon  illhegenend^etitioiii^teWi^il; 
Icnrwittd  hiaftself  4M  these  particttlar  eocB.-^^ 
I^froyoi  the  gMttt  change  in  the  atate  of  J^^ 
he  wim  thought  itt  iaiptaper  to  bring  At 
MitMic  auiMion  forward  this  ^aaqcm:  te 
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and  free  emancipation.  His  )iolinefii»  tt^ 
IPOpe,  yiixf  Qimdod  by  im  leY&teind  ear^inals, 
i¥ti  witcired  to  the  fatmsr  q:^4oar  of  ^ 
thiOMb  and  Iiis  Mi^ty's  minia^r^  oug)it  ta 
loM  99  tioM  in  opening  a  coiAmttBicaticm 
v^itii  tbe  bply  aeiv  lie  understood  thftt  hm 
hoHneos  was  willing  to  take  any  gt^ ps  that 
mil^t  bring  the  dt&ewiees  betweai  the  00^ 
vemment  and  the  cathoUos  to  an  amioable 
ac^uatment  He  tiiought  the  communiea* 
tioD  might  b^  made  through  Ltwd  WeUing* 
Um^  whom  he  wished  to  see  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  It  was  strange  that  this  coiintry, 
once  deemed  the  most  ub^ral,  was  now  the 
only  one  where  civil  dis^lities  on  account 
of  religion  existed.  The  once  Ingoted  pro- 
testant  state  of  Holland,  by  an  article  in  its 
recent  constitution,  had  determined  that  all 
existing  religiooas  should  be  equally  protected, 
and  that  the  members  of  all  had  an  equal 
right  to  hold  offiees.  In  another  constitu^ 
tion — ^the  most  superb  monument  of  human 
foresight  which  had  ever  been  erected^  drawn 
up  by  the  jp^eatest  statesman  periiaps  that 
had  ever  existed,  the  Prince  ot  Benevento, 
he  met  with  an  article  dedaring,  that  all  re- 
ligions, with  the  fullest  freedom  of  worship, 
were  guaranteed :  that  the  ministers  of  ail 
were  to  be  treated  alike,  and  were  alike  ad- 
missible into  all  of&ces.  After  sudi  examples, 
were  any  in  this  country  so  bigoted  as  to  re- 
fuse emancipation  to  nve  millions  of  good 
and  loyal  catnolic  subjects  ?  He  had  changed 
his  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  he 
rgoiced  that  his  efforts  to  assist  their  down- 
&H,  and  accelerate  their  overthrow,  had  been 
unsucceissfiiL  There  was  no  maa  who  would 
not  acknowledge  that  they  had  saved  civilized 
Europe  from  1x>ndage ;  exalted  the  country ; 
and  brought  the  world  from  a  state  of  luii- 
vecsal  war  to  a  state  of  universal  peace*  If 
it  eame  to  his  vote,  he  should  be  glad  if  th^ 
were  to  remain  ministers  £>r  ever ;  yet  uptil 
the  long-wished  emancipation  was  obtained 
he  diould  continue  to  watdi  their  conduct, 
though  not  with  a  prejudiced,  yet  with  a 
jealous  eye. 

In  the  midst  of  the  j^merel  satisfaction 

impressed  ,by  the  late  glorious  intelligence^ 

and  l^  the  conduskm  of  peaoe,  the  imfmortal 

.  hero  to  whom  the  armies  of  Britain  and  her 


a}Ue»)wdlie«i««ifid«^  feoifnted  fbde  ho^ 
nours  wd  rewiii4»  whif^  lie  had  so  bmydjr 
pufchated.  L^a^fiagtliewmy  which  he  bnd 
ao  ofteo  e^idu^bed  to  victory,  lie  joined  the 
allied  9Q¥^:eiffQs  at  the  court  of  liOuia  the 
XVIIIth,  and  there^  &x  the  first  time^  met 
G^wf^  Bkiqhef ,  the  most  glorious  of  his 
feUqw  labourers  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 
little  did  thay  fiwesee  in  what  manner  the 
acquaintunee  which  then  began  was  to  be 
cementecL  and  by  what  concurrence  of  events 
their  names  would  descend  in  perpcftual  unioti 
toposterity.  Fropi  Fans  the  Duke  repssred 
to  Mi^d,  where  Ferdinand  confirmed  all 
the  honours  which  the  Cortes  had  conferred, 
and  created  him  Captain-General  of  Spain; 
Returning  to  Englai^  b!b  was  received  with 
ev^  mark  of  love,  n^titude,  and  honouir» 
whidi  the  Prinoe»  the  legidature^  and  the 
people,  eould  bestow. 

On  the  4th  of  Hay  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
moving  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  recent 
services  of  Lord  Wellington  and  his  army, 
descanted  with  mudi  animation  on  the  bdl-^ 
liant  aitrance  of  the  British  forces  and  ^bar 
allies  into  the  fix>ntiers  of  France.  The  pas-« 
sage  (he  obsared)  of  the  Adour  presented 
the  most  arduous  obstacles.  Above  Bayonne 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  sevetal  wateni 
at  that  period  of  the  year  unfordable,  and 
the  dbBSculty  bdow  Baycmne  was  fiiVLy  hm 
great :  it  was  there&re  necessaiy  to  construct 
a  bridge  of  boeits  tor  400  yards,  where  the 
crossing  would  be  opposed  by  the  army  of 
the  garrison.  Lord  Wellington  determined 
to  cross  below  Bayonne.  The  heavy  rains 
had  in^peded  the  movements  of  the  armv ; 
but  at  the  first  interval  of  fair  weather,  the 
enemy  was  driven  firom  his  positions,  and 
twenty-five  vessels  were  &stened  together  by 
cables  of  extraordinary  size,  in  order  fiir  tlve 
passage  <rf*  the  army.  The  French  ganiaon 
Bowevc9r  impeded  these  works  by  predpitat- 
ing  timbers  into  ttie  river,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  obliged  to  return  to  his  £brmer 
position,  leaving  the  passage  of  the  rivar  un* 
oer  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Hope.  He  de* 
tecmined  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  Sir 
WiHiam  Beiesford  by  a  ford  passed  to  the 
Bght  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  drove  fvom  thjs 
vwage  of  St  Bcms.  General  Hiil^  movitd 
higher  up  the  river*    Sir  Thomas  Picton  at-  - 
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«adk#d  tlie  left^  irhfle  anoSier  diviiioB  at- 
tacked  the  oantre.  The  enemy  b^an  a  re* 
treat,  but  in  exoeHent  orier,  until  Sir  Row- 
land Hitt  came  ddivn  upon  tiieir  rigkt  They 
were  tiien  put  to  a  eomplete  rout  The 
numbers  on  eadi  side  were  about  40,000 ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  tiiat  a  victory 
oTer  such  numbers  coula  be  gained  without 
oonsiderable  loss.  Three  gen^^  officers  had 
been  woimded,  and  there  was  another  gene- 
ral wounded,  whose  wound,  had  it  been  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences,  would 
l»Te  rendered  the  victory/  upon  the  whole, 
a  doubtful  good.  Sir  John  Hope  crossed 
the  Adour  in  a  flotilla,  below  Bayonne,  on 
the  SSd  of  February,  and  overthrew  a  garrison 
of  S,000  men  that  were  drawn  out  to  meet 
fasm.  The  flotilla  met  with  the  severest 
difficulties  in  crossing  the  Adour,  where 
there  is  always  a  surf:-  at  length,  however, 
the  bridge  was  established,  that  the  whole 
body  passed,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inha- 
faitants,  who  flocked  to  see  what  they  could 
not  otherwise  believe.  This  placed  Soult  in 
audi  a  situation  that  he  was  obliged  to  recede 
from  the  road  to  Bourdeaux,  and  a  detach- 
m«it  was  sent  to  tarke  possession  of  that  dty. 
By  the  possession  of  this  city,  not  only  were 
supplies  obtained  for  the  comforts  of  the 
army,  but  it  would  afford  a  much  more  con- 
veftieht  intercourse  between  the  army  and 
this  country.  His  Lordship  concluded  with 
moving — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  house  be 
^ven  to  Field-Marshal  Arthur  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  and  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, for  tlie  consummate  ability,  experi- 
ence, skill,  and  valour,  displayed  by  them  in 
the  victory  of  Orthes,  terminating  in  the 
signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  leading  to 
the  occupati<»i  of  Boiu-deaux." 

Earl  Grey  said  it  gave  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  hear  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  not 
only  on  account  of  those  topics  to  which  he 
had  adverted,  but  on  account  of  those  also 
from  which  he  had  abstained.  Every  man 
was  satisfied  that  the  tribute  of  applause  and 
gratitude  was  justly  due  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, for  this  last  of  a  great  series  of  splendid 
successes;  He  tenned  this  the  last,  and  God 
grant  it  might  be  the  last !  that  it  mi^ht  be 
1^6  last  blowl  shed  for  the  aooompli^iment 


of  the  great,  genuine  and  edty  ptoper  ofajeet 
of  victory — ^peaee. 

Motions  of  thanks  to  Lord  Wdlingtofi^  to 
Us  officers^  and  the  army,  were  put  ki  Ae 
usual  form,  and  carried  without  any  opfoa- 
tion.  The  same  kind  of  motions  were  car* 
ried  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Commonfl, 

Minr  10.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex^^e- 
quer  brought  down  the  following  message 
^om  the  Prince  Regent: 

Geoege  p.  R. — ^The  Prince  Regenl^  act- 
ing in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty, 
having  taken  into  considerati<m  the  many 
signal  victories  obtained  by  the  valour  and 
skill  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling^^  ^ 
ton,  has  been  pleased  to  create  him  a  Duke 
and  Marquis  of  the  United  Empire:  and 
his  Royal  Highness  is  desirous  of  further 
manifesting  the  hish  sense  he  has  of  his  emi* 
nent  services,  which  have  exalted  the  renown 
of  the  British  arms,  established  the  safety 
and  independence  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
contributed  lately  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  The  Prince  Regent  theref(»« 
recommends  it  to  his  faithful  Commons,  to 
enable  him  to  grant  such  an  annuity  to  Field 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  succeeding  to  the  title,  as 
shall  tend  to .  support  the  mgnity  conferred 
en  him,  and  at  the  same  time  fu^iish  a  last* 
in^  memorial  of  the  feelings  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  of  the  gratitude  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  British  nation.  Similar  mes- 
sages were  brought  down  relative  to  Lords 
Lyndock,  Hill,  and  Beresford. 

May  11.— Lord  Liverpool  said,  in  rising 
to  move  an  address  in  answer  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prmce  Regent's  most  gracious 
message,  he  could  not  anticipate  the  posri- 
bility  of  the  slightest  opposition.  Perhaps 
he  would  perform  the  duty  he  had  to  dis- 
charge, if  he  simply  laid  his  proposition  be- 
fore the  house,  accompanied  by  necessary- 
explanation  :  but  though  he  might  not  have 
occasion  to  detain  thdr  Lordships  lon^r  than 
necessary,  he  could  not  do  justice  to  me  great 
individual  if  he  did  not,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  trouble  the  house  witii  a  few-  observa- 
tions. Conauests  had  been  made  under  the 
Duke  of  W  ellinffton  without  parallel  If 
they  were  to  look  back  to  the  histoiy  oi 
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ibnner  times,  when  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms  was  mised  to  a  high  ])itch  of  renown, 
they  would  be  struck  by  the  splendour  of 
the  military  glory  this  country  had  acquired ; 
but  a  comparison  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
great  events  which  have  recently  occurred. — 
ft  was  in  the  recollection  of  this  house,  and 
every  man  in  the  country,  that,  a  few  years 
rince,  it  was  supposed  that  our  military  cha- 
racter was  confined  to  one  element.  It  was 
said,  that  we  only  held  a  high  place  on  the 
ocean,  and  when  our  armies  fought  on  land 
we  could  not  be  great.  Those  who  made 
sudi  observations  did  not  judge  rightly. — 
Some  supposed  the  character  of  the  British  • 
people  would  suffer  in  a  military  point  of 
view;  others,  that  we  were  unacquainted 
with  operations  in  the  field ;  but  he  would 
now  ask,  whether  there  was  the  slightest 
giound  for  those  observations?  We  have 
proved  to  the  world,  that  England  is  not 
without  military  renown.  The  noble  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  elevated  the  British  name ; 
ancL  his  genius,  joined  to  the  skill  and  ability 
of  the  iUustrious  person  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  had  made  the  British  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  soldiers  in  the  world.  The 
house  perhajps  would  reflect,  that  it  was  only 
four  years  smoe  England  was  the  only  inde- 
pendent nation.  Afi  the  other  powers  were 
under  the  influence  of  France.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  and 
Cadiz,  defended  bv  the  noble  Duke,  all  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  The  house 
might  follow  LfOrd  Wellington  from  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  moving  forward  in  1810, 
and  see  his  operations,  at  the  taking  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos ;  follow  Mm  to  the  Add 
of  Vittoria,  and  see  him  plant  at  last  the 
British  standard  on  the  walls  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  noble  Duke  having  conquered  Spain, 
had  finished  his  career  <n  glory  by  placing 
the  standard  of  Bourbon  on  the  walls  of  the 
first  city  in  France,  to  hail  the  restoration  of 
tiieir  legitimate  sovereign.  This  noble  ex- 
ample was  the  work  of  Lord  Wellington, 
ana  it  proved  the  harbinger  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  likdy  to  follow.  These  were  ser- 
vices  which  ought  to  be  marked  by  some 
singular  act  of  British  gratitude.  If  ever 
there  was  a  man  deserving  a  public  mark  of 
wppnAmtifSH  it  was  Loid  Wellington.    Lord 


Liverpool  had  felt  tiiat  he  should  have  been 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  house,  had  he  not 
reminded  them  of  the  claims  on  whidi  he 
had  to  establish  his  proposiition,  end  he  had 
only  to  state  to  their  Lordships  what  the 
proposal  was«  The  house  knew  that  the 
measure  to  convey  a  grant  to  the  noUe  Duke 
would  originate  in  another  house.  It  was 
there  intended  to  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Wdi- 
lington,  in  addition  to  the  former  grant,  an 
annuity  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  on 
the  consolidated  fimd.  It  was  desiraUe  that 
it  should  be  kud  out  in  the  purdiase  of  land : 
therefore  it  was  proposed  to  ^ve  authority 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  c^the  Treasury 
to  advance  800,000/^  to  be  laid  out  in  lands, 
and  a  portion  of  the  annuity  to  be  cancelled 
as  soon  as  the  purchase  is  made.  In  the  next 

Elace,  it  was  intended  that  the  income  of  the 
inds  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  an- 
nuity. His  Lordship's  experience  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  had  indu(^  him  to  make 
tiiis  proposition.  It  was  much  better  for  the 
house  to  adopt  this  mode,  leaving  the  indi- 
vidual, if  he  preferred  it,  to  purchase  estates 
out  of  a  former  ^nmt  made  by  Pariiament, 
instead  of  canceDmff  the  annuity.  The  noble 
Duke  was  entitied  by  the  vote  of  Parliament 
on  a  former  occasion  to  10,000/.  a  year,  8000/. 
of  which  might  be  api^ed  annually  to  the 
purchase  of  lands,  leaving  the  noble  Duke 
7000/.  a  year.  The  notie  Earl  oonduded  by 
moving  an  address  to  his  Roval  Highness 
the  Prince  Begent,  to  inform  him  that  the 
house  would  cheerfully  concur  in  the  reoom* 
mendation  contained  in  his  royal  message. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  in  suc6efr- 
non,  the  consideration  of  the  Prince  Regentls 
message,  as  applicable  to  provisions  for  Lord 
Lyndoch,  Lord  Rowland  Hill,  and  Lord 
Carr  Beresford.  The  noble  Earl  «dd  die 
tribute  of  praise  due,  first  to  Geieid.  Gfabam, 
who  had  been  considered  second  to  Lord 
Wellingtonin  the  various  operations  in  SMm 
and  Portugal.  The  devotion  of  that  omeer 
to  the  interest  of  his  country  had  been  notic- 
ed also  by  bis  willingness  to  proceed  in  a  hid 
state  of  health  to  Holland,  where  he  had  flas- 
tained  a  most  honourable  character.  Loid 
Hill  he  extolled  for  prudence,  and  having 
tiie  entire  confidence  of  Lord  Wcffington 
]x>rd  Beresford  was  the  subject  of  admiyn^ 
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tion;  ae  the  mm  who  bad  diseipliiied  the 
Pwtuguese  levies,  making  th^n  txoop$^  wcmt- 
thjr  to  take  the  field  with  the  British.  . 

Addt€»0e8  to  his  Boyal  HighntM  tbe^ 
Prinoe  Regent^  concurring  in  all  his  fecom^ 
mendations,  were  moved  and  carried'  in  sue* 
ceisioni  witli  entine  unanfanity*  and  the  aaid 
addresses  ordered  to  be  preaaatted  by  tbo 
Loids  with  white  3tave8. 

House  of  Commons,  May.  13.-*^  comi* 
mtttee  upon  the  messages  of  the  Frinm  Be»» 

Silt  being  gone  into  by  the  whole  Wiae; 
e  Chtmc^orc^  the  Exdiequer  took  a  wide 
survey  of  the  militacry  character  of  tl^Duk? 
of  Wellington  and  the  other  general  ofiieera 
specified  m  tHose  messages,  and  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  sum  of  10,000/.  be  paid 
annually  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the 
uaa  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,,  to  be  at  my 
time  commuted  for  the  sum  of  S00,000/.  to 
be  laid  out  on  tlie  purchase  of  an  estate.  On 
the  question  being  put,  .Mr.  Whitbread  ob- 
jected'to  the  proposed  grwt,  beeauM  it.  was 
not  sufflciently  wge^  a»d  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  proposition  that  if  the  sum  was  round 
inadequate  a  second  application  n4gbt  be 
made.  No  time  ^  ou^ht  to  be  ddlayed  in 
making  such  a  pEovisoU'  as  wa9  eommen^U'- 
rate  to  the  service  rendered,  and  the  dignity 
conferred.  The  hoMflo  should  have  in  con- 
templation to  aettle  theDukeof  WdJikigton: 
on  a  great  landed  estate,  and  in  a  noUe 
house  in  somtepart  of  the  country ;  and  tbe 
sum  proposed  was  not  suflicienjt  fpr  sneba 
purpose.  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  to  add 
100,iKX)/.  to  the  proposed  sum.  The  Chan- 
oeUflir  of  the  Exdiequer  observ^  in  reply, 
that  no  pecuniary  reward  could  be  equal  to 
die  services  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
would  therefore  propose  400,000/.  and  Wg* 
ment  flie  annuity  to  13,000/.  per  annuin ;  m. 
that,  with  the  sum  of  100,000L  already  grwt- 
ed^  half  a  million  wQuld  be  pla^  at  th|e  dis;- 
poaal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  Mr; 
WliitlM»ad  replied*  that  this  addition  in$de 
the  a0t:CQmplete»  and  he  was  perfectly  ^atisi- 
ftadL  ilAer  the  res^ution  had  been  unanv 
mottsly  carried^  grants  of  two  -  thousaiid 
prvunds  per  aimum  were  conferred  upon 
Lords  Lyndooli,  Hill,  and  Beresford*  In  the 
House  of  Commons  (July  I)  Lord  Castle^ 
leagfa  stated,  tiiat  m  consequence  irf'the  iiiti* 


matio«  of  the  house^  his  Gnm  the  Duke  of 
Welltngitoa  was  in  attendan<^    Thia  was  a 
memorable  scene.    All  the  members  uncor 
vered,  rose,  and  enthusiasticaUy  cheered  him 
as  he  entered,  dressed  in  his  Marshal's  uni-* 
form,  profusely  decorated  widi  military  or- 
ders^ and  bowing  repeatedly  to  the  house. 
The  Duke  seat^  himself  in  the^  chair  of 
cereniony,  which  was  pl]ju:ed  a  few  feet  ftom 
the  bar,  and  put  his  hat  chi.    The  members 
of  the  house  then  resumed  their  seats,  when 
\\h  Grace  instantly  rose,  took  off  hie  hat,  attd 
addressed  the  Speaker  to  the  foUowing.e&ct ; 
''  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  anxious  to  b^  pexmitt^ 
to  attend  this  house,  in  osder  to  return  my. 
thanks  in  person  for  the  honour  done  me  in 
deputing  a  committee  of  the  houaa  to  con^ 
gratulate  me  on  my  return  to  this  country. . 
Aib^  the  house  had  animated  my  exertiona 
by  their  applause  on  every  occa$ion!that/ap- 
peared  to  ttiem-  to  meet  their  ^prohatlan; . 
md  afler  they  had  recently  been  9o  liberal 
in  the  bill  by  which  they  followed  up  the 
gradous  &vour  of  his  itoyal  Highnesa  the 
Prince  Rraent,.  in  conferring  upon  me  the 
noblest  gilt  a  subject  haa  ever  received^  I . 
hope  I  shall  not  be.  thought  presumptuous 
if  I  take  th^  opportumty  of .  expressing  my 
admiration  aA  the  great  efi^U  made  by  thia  . 
house»  and  by  the  countiy,  at  amc»nentof 
unexampled  pressure  and  difBoultyf  in  order 
tQ  support,  on  a  great  scale^  those  operations 
by  which  the  opptest  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged ha^  been  brought  to  so  fortunate. a 
condusipn.    By  the  wise  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, gpvemm.wt  were  enabled  to  give  the. 
neee^pary  aupport  to  the  operations  carried 
OA  under  my  direction.    The  confidence  re- 
posed in  me  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
by  th^  commapdier-in^chie^  the  gracious  fa- 
vours cQpferr^  on  me  by  his  Royal  High«- 
ne^  t^he  Prince  Regent,  and  the  reBanoe  1 
h^  on  the  support  of  m^y.  g^lant  friends  the 
g^qe^fkl  pfliicers,  and  the  biravery  of  the  offi- 
c^r^  and  troop?  of  t^he  army»  wcpuraged  me 
to  carry  on  the  Qperatipn;^  ip  which  I  was 
engaged,  in  such  a  manner  »».  to  draw  from 
this  house  those  repeated  maffo  pf  their  ap- 
probation for  which  I,  now  return  them  my 
sincere  thanks.    Sir,  itfU  impossible  for  me 
to  express  the.gratitu4€^  whi^hl  f^.     I.  caiv 
only  assure  the  hcniai^  ilqit.I  sh^^  W 
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ready  to  wkeft  htfiitij^  MA  «ountty  iti  tH^ 
capdcity  m  itl^di'  inj^eirid^  may  b«^  con« 

Loud  dieers  Mdift^  thtt  ^eedi,  at  the 
(»tH;atte&onof^M4h,- 

The  speaker  rote,  to6k  off  his  hat,  and  ad- 
dltissed  the  Duke  of  WelHngtdn  as  foQowB : 
•^  My  Lord,  siiicfe  last  I  had  the  honour  of 
iiSdS^^sirig  you  fiom  this  place,  a  sinies  of 
eventful  years  have  eli^sed ;  but  none  with* 
but  some  mark  and  note  of  your  rising  glory. 
The  military  triumphs  which  your  vdbt>ur 
has  achieved  upon  toe  banks  of  the  DourO, 
and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Garonne, 
hare  called  for  the  spontaneous  shouts  of  ad- 
miring nations.  Those  triumphs  it  is  need* 
less  on  this  diy  to  recount  Their  names 
have  been  written  by  your  conquering  sword 
in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we  shaU  hand 
them  down  with  exultation  to  our  children's 
children.  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur 
0f  military  success  i^ich  has  alone  fixed  our 
spdmiration,  or  commanded  our  aj^plauses ;  it 
has  been  thatgenwoiis  and  lolly  spirit  whldi 
inspired  yoiir  troops  wif!i  untiounded  confi«» 
dl^nc^,  and  taught  them  to  know  that  the 
dSy  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  vittory  • 
that  moral  courage  and  endilr&ig  fortitude, 
Which,  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and 
doubt  hl^d  b^t  Oti£naty  minds,  stood  never- 
tliele^s  unshaken*  and  that  ascendency  of 
character,  which  tinitmg  the  ene^gks  of  jea- 
HkLs  and  rival  nations,  enabled  Vou  to  wieM 
itt  'vnll  the  &te  and  fortunes  or  mighty  em* 


mres.  Pet  the  repeMed  HMnks  and  gmis 
bestowed  upon  you  by  tfci^  house,  in  ffBti- 
tude  for  your  many  and  eminent  servioes, 
you  have  thought  fit  this  dav  to  olfer  us  your 
acknowledgments;  but  thia  nation  w^ 
knows  that  it  is  still  laraely  your  debtov* 
It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction,  that 
amidst  the  cansfedlatiDns  of  illustrious  wani* 
ors,  who  have  recendy  visited  our  country, 
we  could  present  to  them  a  leader  dt  our 
own,  to  whom  all,  by  comnnm  acdamation^ 
conceded  the  pre-eminoioe;  end  when  the 
if^  pf  heaven,  and  the  common  destinies  of 
our  nature,  shall  have  swept  away  the  pre* 
sent  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  ^ptet 
name  an  imperi^ble  monument,  exciting 
odietn  to  like  deeds  of  glorv,  and  serving  at 
once  to  adorn,  defond,  and  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  tlds  country  am<mgst  the  ruling 
nations  <^  the  earth.  It  now  remains  only 
that  we  congratulate  your  Grace  upon  the 
high  and  important  mission  on  "which  you 
are  about  to  proceed,  and  we  deubt  not,  that 
the  same  splendid  talents,  so  eeMspiciious  in 
war,  will  maintain  with  equal  au^ority, 
firmness,  and  temper,  our  nationfid  honoufr 
and  interests  in  peace." 

During  the  Speaker's  address,  the  aixda- 
mations  were  loud  and  frequent;  and^t  the 
close  of  it  there  was  a  gene^  and  long  ($on* 
tinned  cry  of  hear^  hear^  hear  /-^iThe  Duke 
th«i  took  his  leave,  bowing  r^pentedly,  and 
All  the  members,  un^vere^l,  rose  and  warmly 
entered  him,  9a  he  retired. 
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Sanguine  ewpecUOioM  excited  In/  the  Me  generosity  of  the  aUies.-^IHsappdintrnefii  ofiheic 
hopes.^^Ine  continuance  oflhe  etave  trade  severely  censured  in  the  txDo  hoajfes^-^-TTalley- 
rand  is  sent  to  the  Congress  atVienna.'^Views  and  principles  of  that  aiigrut^  body.— 
iT^jistice  of  the  allies  towards  Poland  and  Saxony^^^Prbclamaiion  of  Freaertck  Angus- 
tus. — Unprincipled  determination  qf  the  confederates  to  promote  the  designs  of  B&mo' 
dotte  on  Norwag^^^Thar  conduct  severely  r^m)bated  in  the  British  Paf-Uament. — 
Success  of  the  Sxoedish  arms  and  intrigues.— Irise  and  patriotic  coAduct  of  the  Jfwt^  2^ 
HcJland^'Elevation  ofHamoer  to  the  rank  of  a  kir^aom. — Iv^asny  andfitmiy  (^  tne 
King  ^  Spain. — Sxenqdary  conduct  qfthe  Prince  of  Portugal 

By  the  treaty  of  Fsris  it  was  declaredm  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose 
general  tains,  tint  aO  the  powers  aigaged  of  r^ulating  in  a  general  congress  the  ar- 
on  both  iides  in  the  lite  ww  shot:dd  send    nngemento  necessaiy  for   oranpletiDg  the 
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cMOlmrats  of  thil;  tiwfar.    From  this  oon* 

r\  much  was  expected.  The  measiues  of 
allies  towards  France  had  been  highly 
Ipenerous  and  forbearing.  They  had  decbred 
m  the  face  of  the  world  that  they  were  not 
prompted  by  sdf-interost .  or  ambiticm,  and 
their  recait  conduct  had  justified  their  pro- 
fessioBs.  They  had  expiessed  a  sincere  and 
ardait  wish  to  restore  to  all  Europe  the 
UeBsings  of  peiice  and  ind^endence,  and  to 
heal  the  wounds  whicsh  £»r  more  than  twenty 
years  had  been  inflicted  on  the  fidrest  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  These  assurances  were 
amply  redeemed  in  tbeif  conduct  to  the 
French  nat  ion»  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  just  i^etaliaticm  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humane  and  honourable  feeliiuf. — 
When  all  these  acts  of  lenity  and  moc^ra- 
tion  were  considered*  in  connecticm  with  the 
deep  imraession  which  must  have  been  felt 
by  the  allies  of  the  miseries  of  war,  and  the 
destructive  famdency  of  ambition*  even  those 
who  most  suspected  the  sincerity  and  vera- 
eily  of  prinoes»  anticipated  some  great  and 
good  eroct  fix>m  the  congress  of  Vknna.  At 
ttiis.  congress  were  to  be  assembled  the  mo- 
narchs  tnemselves*  and  it  might  therefore  be 
expected-  that  unusual  regard  would  be  paid 
to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 
The  past  sufferings  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
wero  censidered  as  pledges  c^  their  uhcerity* 
and  their  perscmal  characters^  favoured  these 
prqpossessKms.  The  Emperor  Alexmder 
riaa  conciliated*  during  his  visit  to  Enffland* 
the  admiration  and  confidence  of  all  classes, 
by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  by  the 
in^ressions  connected  with  his  late  magna- 
nimity to  a  fallen  enemy.  While  in  this 
country  Ke  prindpally  employed  his  time  in 
seeing  and  examining  those  institutions  and 
knprovements  ii>  machinery  which  might  be 
of  service  to  his  own  country*  so  that  it  was 
hoped  by  many  that  a  monarch  had  at  length, 
arisen  who  would  feel  more  delight  in  the 
protectidn  of  knowledge*  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civi^zatipn*  than  in  war  and. con- 
cpiest.  , 

1814k.— The  king  of  Prussia  had  suffered 
deeply  in  his  wars  with  Buonaparte*  not  mere- 
ly as  a  sovereign  but  as  a  husband:  he  bitterly 
kimeii^  th^  death  t^  his  qiieen*  and  his  de^ 
■leaTiqur  w^  sedate^  xfisex\edp  and  melap-. 


dniy.  VtooL  his  retirod  and  iiflfsli  n  e  hsihits» 
it  was  presumed  that  in  the  congress  of 
Vienna  he  would  raise  his  voice*  and  exeit 
his  influence  in  favour  of  those  schemes 
alone  which  had  for  their  object  the  rec^^o- 
cal  benefit  of  monardis  and  subjects.  Lev 
was  expected  fipom  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
than  firom  his  illustrious  confederates.  Pa» 
rade  and  ostentation*  a  fiigid  indiffwenee  to 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  subjects*  CMf- 
cept  as  they  were  combined  with  tiie  pomp 
or  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  court*  and 
am>arent  indifference  to  all  the  sufferings  of 
Eurc^*  were  the  peculiar  and  unpleasing 
traits  in  the  character  of  this  monarch.  From 
theothar  sovereigns  assembled  at  Vienna: 
the  kings  of  Bavaria*  Wirtemburg*  and 
Denmark*  little  was  expected ;  for  whatew 
their  personal  characters  might  be*  they  pos- 
sessed*, comparatively*  so  litue  influence^  that 
they  would  be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
views  and  plans  of  the  three  great  pcrtentates. 
Besides  the  monarchs  who  vr&ce  assembled 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna*,  thore  were  the 
ministers  of  Britain  and  France;.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  &om  the  former*  and  TaUeyrand 
fix>m  the  latter..  The  influence  of  England 
at  the  congress  ought  to  have  been  very 
great.  She  alone*  of  all  the  powars  engaged 
with  Buonaparte*,  had  never  been  eonqueied 
or  invaded :  by .  her  nerseverence  he  was 
finally  overthrown :.  by  her  example  the 
allies  had  been  encour«4^  to  continue  the 
arduous  contest:,  she  had  made  most  won- 
derful and  unparalleled  exertions  to  aid 
them*  both  with  men  and  money.  Her  iiv* 
terests  at  Vienna  were  committed  to  a  mail* 
who*  however  deficient  as  a  mmister  of  wai; 
possesses  in  the  department  of  diplomacy  in- 
telligence* firmness*  and  address.  At  the 
time  when  the  allies  were  on  the  point  of 
gaining  possession  of  Paris*  and  when  Buona^ 
parte  was  in  their  rear*  they  were  saved  fitom 
retreat  and  probable  destruction  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Lord  Castlereagh.  As  Eng- 
land had  little  or  nothing  to  ask  firom  the 
continental  powers  she  was  undoubtedly  the 
better  enabled  to  raise  her  voice  in  the  cause 
of  justice  aiid  liberty.  It  was  therefore  hoped 
that  Lord  Captlereagb  would  be  able^  on  the 
part  of  his  country*  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
freedom  at  Vionpa  in  a  xnanner  worthy  of  the 
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imtiMi  ^whkk  be  repiwmted^and  di  his  own 
rq^Hitelion.  (Xie  important  object  at  kairt, 
ccmaeeted  with  the  cause  of  humanity,  it 
beouEie  his  peculiar  duty  to  obtiun.  By  the 
treaty  of  Faris  the  French  were  allowed  to 
caciy  on  the  slave  trade  for  five  years,  undar 
theioetext  that  ^this  treatv  was  absolutely 
neeessaiy  for  the  supply  of  her  West  India 
ishnds  with  slaves.  At  this  article  of  the 
txeaAy  the  peo|de  of  Great  Britain  were,  so 
ind](piant  ttat  the  Prinee  Regent  gave  in- 
atTBiBtions  to  Lord  Castkreagh  ttiat  he  should 
usei  his  utmost  endeavours  t6  procure  the 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave 
trad^  not^  only  fram  France,  but  from  aU 
the  otber  European  powers  by  which  it  was 
tolnatad  ow  caxided  on. .  All  the  remaining 
ofa^Mte^whadi  he  was  directed  to  accomplish 
weratof  the  same  description :  all  unconnected 
with  the  particular  interests  of  Grei^t  Britain^ 
and  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  £urope ;  .and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
piove  aoeoessful* 

The  subject  of  the  slave  trade  was  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  zeal  and 
seneveiance  honourable  tcr  humanity.  On 
Jfay  Sd  Mr.  Wilberforoe  rose  to  mdce  anio>- 
tion  fov  an  addoess  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  nrkice- Regent,  to  take  tiie  priesent  op^ 
pariwii^  of  proposing  to^foreign  powers  the 
alMfition  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1806  and 
litth  the  house  had  voted  nem.  con.  addresses 
ef  a-nature«  simikr  to  the  present  It  was 
Vi^possible^  however,  for  any  person  not  to 
see^  that  th^e  never  wasa  poiod  more  fa- 
vioiaraUc'^a'better  prospect  of  success,  or  more 
powerful  motives  for  interference,  than  there 
was  at  the  present  time^  It  was  a  time  in 
wfakb  the  British  cabinet  and  foreign  go« 
vemmeRtB  were  more  closely  drawn  toget 
ther,  and  more  intimately  connected,  than  at 
aiiy  former  period.  It  was  a  time  when  all 
the  nations*  of  Europe  wereabout  to  revive 
their  commercial  relations  with  each  other, 
and  to  study  the  elements  of  a  lasting  peace. 
When  we  considered  the: extraordinary  cb- 
cumstances  in  whidi  we  now  stood,  4ind  the 
extraordinary  successes  we  had  experienced 
in  aloi^  course  of  providential  events,. it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  better  or 
more  acceptable  mode  of  expressing  our  gnu 
titude  to  that^providdnde  whi(ih  had  brought 


Us  in  safety  and  triumph  out  of  all  our  triahk 
than  to  do  what  in  us  lay  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  human  suffering.  Never  did  any 
time  appear  fitter  for  the  proposition  he  had 
now  to  make.  The  great  continental  powers 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mo- 
deraticxi  and  generosity,  and  had  shown  a 
temper  and  character  that  left  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  well  disposed  to  contri* 
bute  to  any  great  phuvfor  the  relief  of  sufier* 
ing  nations.  When  the.  present  circum* 
stances  were  taken  into  consideralion,  when 
it  was  considered  what  ereat  provocations 
some  of  the  allied  powers  nad  received  from 
France^  and  what  noble  revenge  th^  had 
taken  by  returning  b^efits  for  injuries,  and 
gpo€l  for  evil,  he  &lt  a. most  sanguine  hope, 
that  when  thev  were  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  this  horrid  traiRc, 
tliey  would,  as  a  sequel  to  their  noble  con- 
duct,, join  heartily  in  this  great  act  of  justice 
and  humanity.  At  the  time  when  this  ques- 
ticMi  was  first,  agitated^  there  were  great  and 
powerful  interests  contending,  against  it  It 
was  then  represented  that  the  commerce  and 
marine  of  wis  country  would  be  ruined  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure ;  that  the 
estates  in  the  West  Indies  could  no  longer 
be  cultivated;  and  that  the  slaves  whidk 
w^ne  now  sold  to  our  islands,  would  be,  in 
future,  murdered  on  the  coasts  of  AfHca. 
Those  things  were  so  confidently  asserted, 
that  it  naturally  produced  some  hesitation. 
We  had,  however,  ventured  to  trv  the  expe- 
riment, and  the  threatened  evils  had  not 
taken  place.  We  had,  therefor^  tried  the 
experiment  for  all  other  nations ;  and  in  now 
proposing  to  them  to  dx>lish  this  trade,  we 
oould  confidentiy  tell  them  that  those  evils 
were  not  likely  to  eansue.  The  slave  trade 
of  Fiance  had  been  practically  destroyed  by 
the  war,  and  therefore  that  countiy  had  no- 
thing to  give  up  in  this  respect  He  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  exult  over  him  who  had 
lately  fallen :  but  in  justice  to  his  fubject  he 
must  say,  that  there  appeared  such  a  connec- 
tion between  the  slave  trade  and  Buonaparte, 
that  while  he  was  in  power  there  was  but 
littie  prospect  of  any  g^^ieral'  agreement  of 
nations  to  abolish  it.  fici  considered  Bupna- 
parte  a  far  greater  enemy  to  mankind,  from 
His  principle  than  even  firom  his  conquests; 
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front  his  openly  laughing  to  scorn  all  the 
dstablished  principles  of  religion  and  morals, 
he  was  ind^  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  The  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  could  never  be  agreed  to  by  him,  as  he 
had  not  principle  enough  even  toundei^tand 
the  motives  of  ^t-  When  that  most  able  and 
eloquent  champion  of  the  abolition  (Mr.  Fox) 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  convince  him  th^t  England,  or 
any  other  country,  could  seriously  wish  for 
the  abolition  of  a  measure,  from  which  reve- 
nues  were  derived,  from  motives  of  mere 
humanity.  The  present  king,  however, 
would  be  faithful  to  the  great  duties  of  the 
station  he  occupied,  and  thM^re  was  something 
even  in  the  misfortunes  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced,  that  naturally  opened  the  mind  of 
men  to  relieve  the-  miseries  of  others.  As  to 
Spain,  she  was  no  longer  in  those  delicate 
and  critical  circumstances,  when  the  govern* 
ment  would  be  afraid  of  adopting  a  measure 
tliat  might  give  offence  to  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz,  or  some  other  town  that  might  be  in* 
terested  in  the  trade.  As  to  Portugal,  it 
was 'known  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal had  signed  an  engagement  with  tliis 
country  for  the  graduS  abolition  of  this 
trade,  but  Portugal,  he  was  sorry  to  see, 
still  persisted  in  ttie  shameful  traffic.  He 
then  read  some  regulations  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
which,  to  his  feelings,  were  more  provoking 
than  even  doing  nothing  for  their  rdief. — 
Sweden  had  already  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
position of  our  goremment.  Denmark, 
much  to  its  honour,  had  discontinued  the 
trade  for  a  long  time;  and  America  had  de- 
clared against  it.  He  did  not  think  the  jatB- 
sent  motion  necessary  for  the  purpose  or  re- 
minding ministers  of  the  subject;  but  his 
object  was  to  strengthen  th^  representa- 
tions, by  showing  to  all  fiweign  powers,  that 
the  British  parliament  had  not  acted  frcmi  a 
mere  transient  fit  of  humanity  and  justice, 
but  that  thev  considered  this  as  a  subject  of 
the  most  senous  natinre,  and  never  could  lose 
sight  of  it.  It  would  be  a  noble  sequel  to 
the  glorious  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
Europe,  if  a  foimdatioii  were  now  laid  for  the 
fiiture  security,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Afrits     Our  thanksgivings 


to  heaven  for  our  owa  ddiTeTMEice  w<nilAiiot 
then  be  met  by  the  shrieks  of  the  suffierii^ 
natives  of  another  country.  It  should  neves* 
be  forgotten,  that  what  was  complained  o^ 
was  not  merely  the  sufferings  of  those  ladi- 
viduals,  torn  from  their  country  and  tfamr 
friends,  and  sold  to  slavery ;  but  the  gioeat 
sum  of  African  misery  was»  that,  in  oonae-' 
qnence  of  this  trade,  internal  wars  were  Sar 
ever  raging  in  Africa,  and  its  inhahita&ts 
were  unacquainted  with  peace  or  security* 
Although  he  was  no  advocate  for  the  Bxwum 
catholic  religion,  yet  he  must  still  do  that 
justice  to  many  of  the  heads  of  it  to  say»  that 
the  decrees  of  the  pope,  and  the  reoonwicD* 
datiohs  of  their  clergy,  had  principally  oon- 
tributed,  in  former  times,  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in 
Europe.  He  therefore  did  believe,  that  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  would  now,  in  cathc^ 
countries,  incline  the  rulers  *'  to  do  ju^fciee 
and  to  love,  mercy;**  and  he  thought  that 
the  reverence  now  shown  to  the  pope  was  a 
pledge  that  the  catholic  countries  woidd  Dot 
oppose  a  proposition  made  to  them  ia  the 
true  ]:»inciples  of  Christianity.  The  slave 
trade  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the 
greatest  practical  evil  which  had  been  auflfer* 
ed  to  aflBiet  the  human  race.  He  oooduded 
by  moving  an  address  to  the  followinf  eSSstt: 
'^  That  the  house,  relying  in  confiMiioe<]B 
the  solemn  assertions  imd  deelamtions  wiiieh 
it  had  promulgated  in  1806  and  ;1810,  for  the 
absolute  and  unequivocal  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  humbly  besouffht  the  Prince  Be- 
gent  to  interpose  the  good  offices  and  isler- 
terence  of  government  with  the  allied  "pomen 
on  the  continent,  to  induce  them  to  aid  and 
assist  in  this  desirable  and  humane  dbpect, 
by  discolmtenancin^  and  forbidding  the  same 
in  their  respective  dominions.'* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
could  not  but  hope  that  the  unanimous  de« 
daration  of  the  British  parliament  would 
have  great  weight  witii  all  the  allied  powera 
on  the  continent;  and  that  his  honouiable 
friend  who  had  originally  brought  forward 
this  laudable  and  most  important  measure 
would  live  to  see  it  carried  into  most  oom« 
plete  effect,  and  would  be  rewarded  with  thai 
universal  approbation  which  lus  unabated 
exertions   and  continual   nersevemiQe   for 
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io  mttiiy  ywnr^flo  mmmAy  entitled  him  was  to  us  a  source  of  wealtli  and  powei,  (if  it 

to*  ever  had  been  a  source  of  wealth  and  power 

Mr.  Ponsonby  gave  his  mo^jt  oovdial  ap»  ta  any  nation  on  earth»)  had  lost  nothing  by 

probation  to  all  that  had  f^Hea  from  the  ho*  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  bumamty,  bu& 

nomable  mover.    He  aUqdfd  to  the  de^jio-  had  still  be^n  able  not  only  to  defend  oux- 

tism  which  had  just  been  overthrown  in  selves^  but  to  contribute- largely  to  the  re^to- 

France,  Bind  observed,  that  the  governments  ration  of  the  independence  of  Europe.  With 

of  Europe  may  rejoice  in  that  just  combing  those  powers  who  had  not  recognised  the 

tkm  of  power  which  has  rescued  tb^ii  from  propri^y  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  he 

the  thraldom  of  a  ^ngle  individual  Strange,  would  now  take  a  higher  tone  than  he  thought 

therefore,  would  it  be,  if  Europe,  owing  her  if  would  have  bee^  wise  in  the  day  of  their 

glory  and  safety  to  the  interposition  (^  JVo*  distress,^  when*  struggling  with  difficulties, 

vid^Kse^  should  make  so  ungrateful  a/returo  they  looked  to  this  country ;  for  he  would 

as  to  join  ia  the  infliction  of  misery  on  he?  take  a  higher  tone  with  them  for  this  reason, 

fdlow-isreatures.     He  would  add,  that  thttt  were  they  in  some  sort;  dependent  on  us,  a 

power  wliieh  had  (mdeavoured  to  found  an  strong  remonstrance  on  this  subject  would 

excuse  for  the  slave  trade»  on  motives  of  hu«*  have  gone  with  too  much  of  authority ;  but 

mani^,  had  itself  heien  guilty  of  a  most  dis^  now  that  the  danger  was  past,  and  th^y  had 

gracenil  oi&nc^  against  humanity.     Such  recovered  their  independency  we  might  as- 

language  was  a  meaOi  malignEiant,  and  rwr  suwe  a  loftier  tcme  without  appearing  to  in- 

carous  attempt  to  combjiae  we  attributes  of  suit  them,  by  holding  out  a  tjbreat  if  they 

virtue  with  an  end^vour  to  increase  the  mir  refused  to  complv  with  our  wishes.    Spain 

lerien  of  th^  human  race.  and  Portugal  could  now  defend  themseiyes 

Mr.  Canning  nxse,  not  to  express  his  sentiU  without  our  assistance,,  and  they  could  de- 
Hients  <m  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trader  that  dine  attending  to  our  representations  with- 
was  uno^eessary,  as  they  were  already  known  out  fear  of  being  abandoned  to  ruin,  This 
to  the  house ;  he  roa^  to  deobre  it  t9  be  his  then  was  the  time  when  we  coidd  speak  witli 
<^pinion|  that  the  vote  which  they  were  about  most  freedom ;  for,  as  we  could  urge  it  with 
to  eome  to  this  night  would  not  be  a^barren  more  of  delicacy  than  formerly,  so  we  oould 
vote^  but  ope  that  wouU  materially  ajid  the  press  it  with  more  of  firmness.  The  happv 
mat  cause  they  were  anxious  to  promote,  adjustment  of  the  affairs  <^  the  world,  wnicn 
Their  unanimity  on  this  occasion  would  not  seemed  now  about  to  take  place>  would  be 
merely  support  what  they  had  already  done,  incomplete,  if  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to 
but  would  do  much  towards  peraustdmg  th^  the  slave  trade  did  not  form  one  grand  f^ 
p«at  power«r  of  Europe  to  unite  with  Eng-  ture  of  it  The  technical  consent  to  its  abp- 
Uuid  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  l^et  it  Ution  of  those  powers  who  wtee  not  actively 
not  be  said,  when  this  langui^e  waa  held,  engaged  in  it,  ought  to  be  obtained,  as,  H 
that  the  ^English  were  always  vaunting  of  this  were  not  done,  their  flajgs  would  be 
their  ioiportance  in,  ai^  influence  over,  Eui*  abused  by  individuals  belonging  to  other 
rope*  On  such  an  occasion  they  had  a  right .  eQuntries,  who  would  be  ready  to  avail  them- 
to  expect  that  their  example  and  authority  selves  of  this  subter^e  to  avoid  ])unishment. 
WQudd  produce  the  happiest  results^ .  With  The  sanction  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
thos?  xxywers  who  had  x^ot  acknowledged  th^  rppe  to  its  being  done  away  was  necessary, 
injustice  of  this  traffic  in  human  blood»^  th?  and  of  vast  importance^  not  so  much  for  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain  must  h^ve  som^  mighty  power  they  possessed,  as  for  the  use 
weight,  and  with  that  lanrger  portipn  wbo^  they  haa  made  of  that  power.  If  their  con- 
approving  the  principle  a^^  upon  by  Eng»  sent  were  not  given  to  the  abolition  of  the 
land,  £^ed  the  appUj^^atiori  of  it  in  their  own  slave  trade,  things  would  not  merely  remain 
ca$e^  our  examplfe  mijist  prevail  The  a|q)re«  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  but  the  traffic  in 
hensions  they  at  present  entertained,  must  be  '  slavea  would  be  greater  than  it  had  been  for 
in  a  great  measure  removed,  when  they  saw  many  years..  The  question  then  was,  whe- 
that  we,  after  cutting  off  that  trade,  which  thar  the  aara  of  a  general  peace  ii>  Europe 
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should  secure  the  repose  of  Africa,  or  fiimish 
s  new  starting-post  for  the  plunder  and  de- 
vastation of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
hoped  that  the  voice  of  the  people,  heard 
through  that  unanimous  vote  of  the  house, 
in  fevour  of  that  which  justice,  which  huma- 
nity, and  which  sound  policr,  all  combined 
to  recommend  to  every  nation,  would  not 
appeal  to  the  assemUed  majesty  of  Europe 
in  vahi. 

Mr.  Marryatt  could  take  upon  himself  to 
state,  that  ^ose  connected  with  the  West 
India  colonies  were  as  anxious  as  any  other 
dass  of  persons  could  be,  for  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Unless  the  house 
and  the  country  went  further  than  they  had 
yet  gone  in  this  business,  though  they  had 
washed  their  ovm  hands  of  the  guilt,  they 
had  done  little  towards  lessening  the  evil 
which  they  proposed  to  remedy,  as,  while 
the  subjects  of  other  countries  engaged  in  it 
at  idl,  they  did  more  in  proportion  as  this 
country  did  less.  From  the  report  of  the 
African  society,  it  appeared  that  up  to  the 
year  1810,  the  average  number  of  slaves  ob- 
tained from  Africa  annually  amounted  to 
eighty  thousand,  one  half  of  which  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  other 
half  Inr  the  Portuguese.  That  traffic  which 
was  K>rmerly  carried  on  in  English  ships, 
was  thus  kept  up  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
vessels.    The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had 

Eroduced  one  good  effect,  that  of  greatly  me- 
orating  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
colonies.  The  negroes  were  much  better 
treated,  and  the  old  system  of  having  night 
and  day  nngs  had  been  abandoned.  The 
total  abohtion  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  a 
glorious  consummation  of  the  happy  events 
lately  witnessed  in  Europe :  and  tie  thought 
the  Prince  Regent  could  not  be  called  Upon 
to  perform  a  more  grateful  task  than  that 
which  the  resolution  before  the  house  went 
to  assign  to  him. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  those  were  deceived, 
who  imagined  every  man  in  England  wished 
fbr  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Before 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  present  motion,  it 
had  come  to  his  ears,  that  there  were  persons 
in  this  country  base  enough  to  wish  for  the 
return  of  peace,  on  account  of  the  facilities  it 
woidd  afford  fbr  carrying  on  this  detestaMe 


traffic  under  anoO^  ft^.  HewalgMtfai^ 
motion  had  been  so  amy  supported  by  Us 
right  honourable  friend  near  mm  (Mr.  Fon- 
sonby),  and  the  right  honourable  gentitaian 
opposite  (Mr.  Qmning),  as  the  demomtration 
thus  made,  would  convince  those  persons  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  that  the  li^ishitwe 
was  intent  up6n  procuring  the  perfect  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  wchU. 
At  a  former  period,  when  we  recommended 
the  abolition,  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  odiei 
powers  of  Europe,  it  was  thought  we  ought 
to  set  the  example  by  abolishing  it  oursdves 
It  was  imder  such  circumstances  that  tiie  last 
peace  was  concluded,  and  reftecti<H)s  were 
then  cast  on  the  advocates  fbr  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  in  tiiat  house,  because  such 
a  step  had  not  been  taken.  That  blot  re- 
mained on  our  character  no  longer.  We 
had  now  set  the  example.  He  was  glad  to 
concur  in  the  address,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
produce  a  general  and  beneficial  eflbct^-«be- 
neficial  even  according  to  the  most  sordid 
calculation-^as  the  trading  interest  of  every 
country  would  profit  by  it  He  had  been 
present  at  many  of  the  debates  which  pre- 
cluded the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  this 
coimtry,  which  perhaps  boasted  the  greatest 
display  of  eloquence  (nam  the  members  then 
on  both  rides  of  the  house)  ever  witnessed  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Pitt  commenced  the  mordi 
of  one  of  his  speeches,  by  appealing  to  those 
who  would  only  consider  their  interest,  who 
had  no  feeling  but  in  their  purse,  and  de- 
monstrated by  arguments  which  could  not 
be  answered,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  put 
an  end  to  a  traffic  so  disgraceful  He  had 
then,  with  that  eloquence  which  he  so  well 
knew  how  to  use,  applied  himself  to  persuade 
them  to  do  it  This  argument  ou^t  now 
to  be  held  out  to  the  deluded  governments 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  most  de- 
luded government  which  attempted  to  justify 
the  slave  trade.  They  ought  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  their  interest  required  that 
this  traffic  should  be  no  more.  He  could 
not  anticipate  opposition  to  the  motion ;  and 
but  for  the  desire  he- felt  to  express  his  own 
feeling  on  this  subject,  he  should  have 
thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  add  one 
word  to  the  able  speeches  of  those  wha  had 
{(Weeded  him. 
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iw.  J«  oflsilli  flud  Bfr*  ^^.  Smitli  both 
iipoloe  in  apprabotioii  of  the  motion,  wUeh 
wfis  then  canied  n^ffk  con. 

June  97. — Lord  GreniriHe  xsalfed  the  alten* 
tson  of  the  house  to  that  artk^  hi  the  treaty 
^svidk  Fnmee  whkh  diowed  tiiat  power  to 
eairy  on  the  detestaUe  traffic  m  human  erea- 
tureo  on  artide  which,  though  it  decka:ed 
tlmt  the  practice  was  contrary  to  natural  jus- 
tiee^  yet  allowed  that  it  should  be  continued 
for  five  years !  Had  an  indiTidual  made  sudi 
a  declaration,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  his  conduct?  Yet  the  honour  of  govam- 
ments  ought  to  stand  upon  higher  grounds, 
liord  Grenville,  in  the  course  a£  a  very  do- 
quent  speech,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
lis  to  go  into,  contended,  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  France  would  give  up  the 
trade  at  the  end  of  five  years,  when  she  had 
embarked  much  property  in  it,  if  she  would 
not  renounce  it  when  she  had  not  a  single 
sixpence  employed  in  it ;  that  England  rad 
it  perfectly  in  her  power  to  have  insisted  on 
the  abolition  of  tl^  trade,  fw  that  France, 
with  her  capital  lost  and  her  armies  ddeated, 
oould  not  but  have  consulted — at  any  rate, 
as  we  had  her  colonies  in  our  hands,  it  surdy 
was  not  necessary  that  we  should  give  them 
up  without  stipulatmg  for  the  abohtion ;  and 
that  bv  not  so  doing[,  we  had  consented  to 
jhfoe  those  colonies  in  a  much  w<me  situa* 
tion  than  when  we  hdd  them.  Not  to  dilate, 
said  Ms  Lordship,  on  the  mischief  that  would 
be  done  by  diecking  the  progress  of  amdio- 
ration  in  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  the 
supply  of  the  Frendi  part  of  8t  Domingo 
dme  would  occasion  a  revivd  of  the  slave 
trade  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  whde  (rf* 
tibe  traffic  at  the  period  of  our  abdition. 
Tliis  must  be  the  consequoiee  before  that 
]>lace  could  be  brou^t  to  a  state  of  fuH  oil- 
tivation  by  slaves.  The  noble  Lordcondud* 
ed  by  stating  the  effect  which  die  revival  of 
the  slave  trade  would  have  upon  the  immeoae 
tenitory  of  Afiiea.  ''  I  would,*  said  he^ 
**  that  all  the  horrid  scenes  of  tUi  nefiffloiia 
traffic  were  as  present  to  your  Loiddi^ 
minds  as  they  we  to  mine.  I  camiot  pamt 
to  you  with  all  the  vividness  with  wfaidh  they 
dwdl  upcm  my  ima^nation,  all  Ae  miiaies 
whidi  that  traffic  iidicted  upon  r 
ed  land ;  not  over  miles,  but  whole  i 


not  only  the  public  war,  wfaidi  it  indumd,  of 
state  wamst  slate,  but  of  individual  sgaihMt 
indivicuial,  and  of   fiunily  against  fionily. 
Throiwhout  the  wliole  range  of  territory,  no 
individual  was  safe  for  an  liour  against  kid- 
nappers, hired  by  the  acts  of  Emopean  slsive 
tracfers,  lured  by  pretensions  to  witchcraft, 
by  ddusions,  and  by  every  lapedes  of  wick- 
edness.   I  cannot  paint  to  you  the  daily  tnd 
hourly  miseries  which  this  traffic  inflicted  on 
Africa— viUaffes   desdate-^towns  sacked — 
soverdgns  seUing  their  subjects-— masters  be- 
traying not  only  thdr  servants  but  the  vary 
partners  and  diildren  of  thdr  beds.    Thk, 
and  mudi  more  than  this,  was  proved  at  the 
bar  <^  both  houses :  and  it  was  the  gbiy  of 
this  country,  that  by  a  brilliant  thou^  taidr 
act  of  justice,  by  a  repentance  sincere  though 
late,  it  showed  itself  desirous  to  make  the 
only  atonement  in  its  power  for  all  these  ca- 
lamities, by  abolishing  £>r  ever  the  causa  of 
so  much  misery.    TUs  was  at  laigth  effect* 
ed ;  and  I  am  sure  (speakinff  the  senthnents 
of  others  as  well  as  mysdr),  there  was  no 
moment  of  mv  life  .so  happy^  nor  can  there 
be  in  this  world,  as  that  in  which  the  aboh- 
tion  was  effected.    In  propcnrtion  to  this  hap- 
niness  was  my  grief  to  find  that  Britain  had, 
by  her  'concurrence  with  France,  declared 
that  all  this  misery  diould  be  once  a^un 
restored  to  Africa,  to  darken  again  the  nice 
of  that  devoted  country,  and  to  cause  those 
who  had  been  taught  to  Uesi  us,  to  curse  us 
to  our  &ce."    The  noble  Lord  condudbd  by 
moving,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  lum  to  give 
directions,  that  there  be  laid  bdPore  the  house 
copies  of  all  the  representations  cm  the  part 
of  this  government,  during  the  late  negotigi^  * 
ticm  between  it  and  France,  which  related  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trader  together  witii 
sudi  nort  of  the  dispatdies  €S  nmiiaters  as 
lelatea  to  the  same. 

Lord  Liverpool  resisted  the  motioit  He 
denied  that  the  artide  of  the  treaty  allowed 
acontinuationof  the  traffic;  it  stipulated  for 
its  abolition  in  fiVe  years.  He  contended 
that  we  had  no  right  to  dietete  morality  to 
IVanoe,  or  to  go  to  war  on  thitf  accounts 
Miniaten  had  done  every  thing  in  thdr 
power  to  persuade  the  French  govemment 
to  unwuma  the  trader  but  the  publk  opiniou 
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Uk.  Rente  vrto  iMft  sufficiently  enlightened 
an  tiie  tebjeet  It  iwould  not  have  beai 
jiMtifieble  to  have  made  the  abolition  m  sine 
fna  rmn  ti  either  making  peace  w  ceding 
celokues.  This  <ioimtiy  liad  <Mily  reaigned 
the  tmffic  ofteir  years  of  deliberttion.  He 
had  no  doufat  whatever  on  his  mind»  that 
Flame  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  treaty^ 
wsd:  abofish  ttie  trade  at  the  end  of  the  pe* 
mL  ISttB  being  a  ^estion  of  nK«al  obli^ 
gatieii^  was  mum  mi»e  delicate  than  an^ 
otber  question,  for  it  was  one  upon  which 
every  ilate  concaved  it  had  a  right  to  judge 
fivr  itsel£  Against  the  produdtion  of  the 
igapsn  be  must  vote;  the  subject  wab  still  a 
a  matter  of  nModation*  and  their  production 
most  be  tattended  with  inconvenience. 

liord  HtiUand  had  heard  the  noble  Lord 
Irmmphantly  ask^.  was  the  ab^tion  to  be  a 
SMf  fuanoff,  and  "was  Ehgiand  prepared  to 
go  to  war  on  this  point  ?  He  would  answer 
that  by  another  question :  was  France  pre* 
pared  to  go  to  war  If  we  insisted  on  it?  Bui 
wlttle  the  noble  liord  seemed  to  fed  tte 
roost  dreadful  scrapie  at  degrading  Franee 
by  the  abolition,,  he  had  exhibited  none  at 
stigmatizing  its  conduct  in  tlie  very  phrase 
of  the  trea^.  But  was  it  a  degradation  to 
insist  cm  tfaie  giving  up  a  traffic  of  iniquity 
and  Uood  ?  Sut  if  the  treaty  was  not  put 
in  eicact  execution  in  five  years^  where  was 
tibe  xheans  of  enMbidng  it  ?  or  was  the  noUe 
Loid  prepared  to  say  it  rittmld  be  a  sine  qua 
iioiit  iM  ^go  to  war  for  it?  if  not,,  the  words 
wete  of  no  ineaiiing.  But  in  England  we 
were  selvenil  years  «hakingx>ff  tlie  slave  trader 
ssid  why  expirat  FViaaee  to  do  it  at  <mce  ? 
Y«B|  but  die  trade  was  mterwoven  with  our 
wbide  system,  and  capital  had  been  embarked 
m  ittm  the  fidA  of  parliament  But  France 
wastmtto4iedclgTaded.  No,  but  the  noble 
Ijord  faadidegraded  her  by  the  words  in  which 
the  traffic  was  described;  and  most  justly,  as 
CDOtrary  to  the  ^ohrmelples  of  natural  justice 
flid  the  kbiowledge^f  «n  enlightened  we. 
And  'after  t^ra,  talk  'of  degradation !  He 
hoped  to  see  Ihe  interfeienceof  parliament^ 
aifid  the  strong afsfted  of  the  British  people; 
and  he  was  Indmed  to  think  that  em  in 
fimnce  a  nnrit  might  be  feund  superior  to 
thrt  of  tbefr  government 

On  !Che4uestion  beii^  put,  there  wwefor 
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It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
IVranoe  ira«  «btitled  to  stud  an  amhaaiadkir 
to  the  eongi9ea»4t  Viaana*  as  the^objeptof 
that  ecm^ress  Wai  to  comjslete  thosestipaia- 
ticms  which  had  been  left  undetwrniped  hgr 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  dnd  as  by  that  treaty 
eyary  thing  connected  with  the  intesots  of 
France  had  been  arraqged*  But  the  latter, 
eif«B  under  her  aew  sovereign,  liad  not  lost 
heir  national  diqxMition  to  intrigue,  and  Tal- 
leyrand urged  so  strongly  tlie  right  ci  his 
country  to  take  a  part  in  tne  dehberattons  of 
congress,  that  he  was  permitted  to  come  to 
Vienna.  It  was  impossible  to  anticipate  any  < 
good  from  the  presenee  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, ais  neither  the  national  ch»acter, 
nor  that  of  Talleyrand^  were  calculated  to 
intpire  the  slightest  coididence  in  their  rin* 
.cerity.  The  experience  and  remembcanee 
of  their  conduct  was  too  recent  in  theadnds 
of  all  the  allies  to  encourage  the  hope  of 
evading  the  treaty  of  Paris,  but  the  ooiiit 
of  Fn^iOe  expected^,  through  its  ambassadc% . 
to  ^oYf  the  seeds  of  jealousy  among  the  oan** 
federate  powers,  and  obtain  from  their  dis> 
aensions'some  portion  at  least  of  the  territories 
which  had  be&n  itrested  &om  her.  The  sub* 
ject  of  maritime  rights  akaie,  if  adroitly  ift- 
troduced,  mi^  occasion  distrust  and  am* 
mosity  betwten  Britain  and  some  of  her 
alfies,  and  thus  be^fit  France.  Russia,  not- 
withstttidii^  her  willingness  to  asoribe  to 
Britain  hel-  yiA  share  in  tlie  downfall  «>f 
BuonapattCi  s1^  retaiated  tb^  primples  on 
wbidif  diePrfntiess  Catharine  had  acted«  in 
the^sttUirfitoientof  themaritime  confedenK^ 
at  the -dose  of  the  AiMriaui  war. 

It  was  iitipossible  that  France  could  have 
sdectM  im  individaai  more  ^^kulated  to 
pto^eente  tto.tie1i«  with  success  than  Talley- 
»arid,  iastatcisniali  ^  the  highest  class,  and 
deoideAy  iiamioal  to  •the  maritime  rights  of 
Brftafe.  Hfe  was  |)laoed  in  «  situation 
SMisiadfy  ^ifeKliaous  -mA  driieate*  He  bs^ 
MiM  as!  ambassador  from  a  nation  which 
had  (jiist.'faeen  conquered,  to  whom  teams 
anitlb<ihbreftvourable  than  they  could  ex* 
pBdfe^had  bbeH  granted;  that  could  not,  w4th 
an^  l^taee  or  reasonable  pretence,  interfere 
wailh  the -^daKberatioBs  at  Vienna  i  and  diat 
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yttk&^^mmgmM  I17  the  QcnifetotitM  wMh 
4U\  «Fe  of  siuqpieioiu  The  triutnphaiit  jmaies 
lof  the  allies,  which  hed  eittered  Paris,  weie 
yefe  hoitering  on  the  ctmfitmef  France,  and 
if  hie  demamls,  og  ervn  tteeApiesaion  of  his 
hopes  or  wishes,  weieinnged  wilh  improper 
eagerness  or  premnrntmi,  Ms  eountry  might 
be  agaki  oyemniL  Withieapect  to  any  {wm 
ef  curbing  tiie  power  of  Brkain  on  the  sea,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
eautiiMi ;  for  however  desirous  the  emperor 
ef  Russia  might  be  to  establish  a  new  mari- 
time code,  he  could  not  be  eicpected  to  ui^ 
it  against  Britain  at  the  pcesent  moment,  and 
as  coming  from  France  he  would  view  the 
waposal  with  great  dist>nist  The  talents, 
iMMrever,  and  expenenor  of  TaUeymnd  weiie 
ei|Dal  to  his  situation,  and  were  the  mote 
ennpletely  displayed  in  proportion  aa  their 
emrise  was  required  by  the  urgency  of  the 
oQcsasion. 

The  grand  object  which  the  congcesa  at 
Vienna  professed  to  have  in  view^  waa  the 
aeitorata<Hi  of  Europe,  aa  nearly  as  peasible, 
jlo  the  state  in  wbidi  it  waa  before  rae  revo- 
lution, only  chai^^gthai  omditien  as  &r  as 
asi^it  be>  deemt^  neosssary,  to  str^igthen 
tisa  infmor  istates.  The  esiperienee  m  the 
last  few  years  hadipimredliiat  tiie  kkter,  un- 
able to  defend  or  protect  tbemsdves,  miist 
Mi  umler  the^power  of  their  stronger  neigfa- 
bouis  in  the  caseof  aaother  war«  This  truth 
had  been  fittally  exemplified  with  respect  to 
liie  small  states  of  Germany,  whidb  had  easily 
Sttbkmttod  to  France  after  the  commence- 
.flMOt  of  the  revolutien,  and  thus  enabled  ba- 
te eonte&d  wi^  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
efen  when  combined  a^inst  her.  As  France, 
•finom.  the  general  diffiision  of  a  military  spirit 
^dttoughottt  the  country,  and  from  the  im- 
mense resources  that  she  would  still  possess 
when  her  prisoners  were  restored,  was  still 
the  great  object  cf  suspicioa  and  alarm  to  the 
teat  of  the  emtinent  of  Eknope,  it  became 
neoeasary  to  strengthen  liie  states  whidi  bor- 
dered on  her  territories.  On  this  prindpfe 
Belgium^  even  in  the  teesbr  of  Paris,  had 
been  anexed  to  Hdhmd.  The  settlement 
and  ooncams  ctf  Poland,  Saxony^  and  the 
.  smaller  states  of  Germany  and  Italy,  neces- 
sarity  came  wttfain  the  avewed  purpooe  <»f 

"    " '  i  xespect'.to  each 


great  43ttffleulties  arose;  di^ilHies  winch  too 
desorly  and  fatally  profved  tbat  the  coumtts 
and  meaaures  of  the  allies  by  no  means  cor* 
responded  with  their  kite  pi»ftsflioAa  At 
they  had  long  inveighed  against  the  ambi« 
^1  of  Buonaparte:  asthey,incomm<mwith 
their  subjects,  had  traced  idl  the  cakmitiesef 
Europe  to  his  aggressions,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  tl^y  would  have  effaced  that 
first  examine  of  spoliation  whidi  had  served 
as  his  excuse,  and  have  restored  Poland  to 
national  independence.  I  need  not  remimd 
my  readers  of  the  partitions  of  that  imhappy 
country^  and  that  Kussia,  Prusoa,  and  Aua- 
tria,  had  insulted  and  divided  Poland  wiA 
as  little  pretence  of  justice  as  they  themsdi^es 
had  been  invaded  and  oppressed.  The  time 
waB  now  iffrived  when  ttiey  were  fully  en* 
aUed  to  redeem  theircharacters  by  oQedeeisive 
act  of  generom  poUcy  *  The  emperor  Aleac- 
ander  in  particular  had  voluntanlv  declared 
himself  the  liberates  of  Europe,  haa  disdaim. 
ed  every  view  oC  ambitious  conqueift,  and 
promised  the  subvwsion  of  all  the  unjust  and 
pemiciousi  principles  on  which  France  had  so 
long  acted.  The  empire  of  Russia  was  d- 
Msoy  enormous.  The  plan  and  policy  of  the 
Russian  sovereigns,  fiK>m  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  had  uniformly  been  to  mi]c  mere 
tad  more  with  the  politica  of  western  Ibi* 
rope,  and  the  last  campaign  had  given  Alez-t 
ander  an  influence  and  importance  unknown 
to  his  predecessors  on  ^  throne.  If  P6* 
land  were  incorporated,  with  his  kingdom, 
it  would  add  to  the  extent  of  his  teni- 
tory;  enable  him  to  ccdlect  and  oi^gpumEe  the 
scattered  nations  of  whioh  his  empue  ia  com* 
posed,  and  provide  him  a  restjag^'plaae,  wh9Vt 
he  might  recruit  and  discipline  those  ibre« 
which  he  had  brought  togetlier  from  the  nia* 
motest  boundaries  o{  Asia.  It  was  thtrcfaie 
the  infen-est  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  l&i^ 
Tope^  that  Poland  should  be  restored  to  a 
state  of  actual  independmoe.  How  dejj^bar* 
aUy  these  hopes  were  disappcnnted  will  be 
seen  in  the  annals  of  the  year  1815, 

The  case  of  Saxony  was  mueh  morediffieuk 
.md  important  in  a  nacmd  though  not  inapcv 
Itticat  point  of  view,  thsn  the  case  of  Poland* 
The  hitter  country  had  been  .ftr  sobsk^  time 
divided,  and  hi  the  posseisMm  of  Russia  4«u^ 
tria,  and  Pniasia;:  and  t]b9wik»iti»%te 


mSTORT.  OP  THE  W  A» 


tie  expected,  that  the  professions  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  these  oountnes  in  hehalf  of  modera- 
tion and  justice  would  extend  so  far  in  their 
execution  as  the  giving  up  of  Poland,  and 
its  restoration  to  the  condition  and  privileges 
<^an  actually  independent  government  But 
Saxony  was  differently  situated ;  and  it  may 
naturally  be  asked,  Ou  what  possible  ground 
could  the  case  of  Saxony  come  before  sove- 
reigns who  had  claimed  honour  to  themselves 
for  their  moderation,  and  for  their  abhorrence 
of  all  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte ?  But  Saxony  was  a  conquered  coun- 
try. Did  they  then  mean  still  to  retain  the 
biurbarous  and  unjust  idea,  that  the  conquest 
of  a  country  gave  a  right  to  the  conquerors 
to  dispose  of  it  as  they  thought  proper,  or  to 
rwerve  it  for  themselves  ?  If  they  md,  they 
had  emancipated'  themselves  but  very  parti- 
ally and  imperfectly  from  the  principles  of 
Buonaparte.  France  was  a  conquered  coun- 
tnr ;  but  France  they  did  not  treat  as  audi : 
all  the  territories  which  they  had  wrested 
from  France  were  conquered  countries ;  but 
these  were  either  actually  restored,  or  it  was 
naturally  expected  from  the  professions  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  that  they  would  be  restored 
to  their  national  indepenaence,  and  their  old 
station  and  rank  in  Europe.  What,  then, 
had  Saxony  done  to  be  made  an  exception  ? 
The  ultimate  success  of  Europe  against  Buo- 
naparte, it  was  virtually  acknowledged  by 
the  conquerors  themselves,  had  been  in  a 
great  meastire  owing  to  the  feelings  and 
lesistanee  of  the  people;  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  given  the  world  reason  to 
bdieve,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people 
iiy  all  they  had  done,  and  in  all  the^  meant 
to  do,  at  Vienna,  was  their  principal  and 
cherished  object  But  the  pe<^e  of  Saxony 
were  perhaps  the  most  enlightened,  industri- 
ous, and  happy  of  all  Germany ;  and  this 
condition,  if  not  obtained  for  diem,  had  been 
secured  and  extended  to  them  by  their  sove- 
reign  and  his  government  Why,  then,  even 
propose  to  alter  her  government?  why  pro- 
pose that  that  feeling  of  national  indepen- 
dence should  be  destroyed  by  incorporatuig 
them  with  another  state,  which  must  at  th^ 
same  time  weaken  the  sources  of  their  hap- 
piness? The  reason  given  was,  that  the 
Ling  of  Saxony  had  be^  the  fiiend  and  ally 


of  Bnohmarte;  tlib  was  Ike  itMm^lar^e*'. 
tuning  him ;  snd  as  tbe  aBied  sotobb 
were  desirous  <€  placing  the  whole  ci 
rope  in  such  a  state  of  equipoise  with  ni 
to  power,  as  should  diminish  the  probaUity 
of  future  wars,  it  was  nMNreover  supposed  to 
be  their  object  to  annek  Saxony  to  Ftassia^ 
Here  then  are  two  questioiia  to  be  consider- 
ed :  Whether  tile  long  of  Saxony  ought  to  be 
dedironed?  and,  if  he  ought,  wlut  should 
become  of  Saxony  ? 

The  king  of  Ssaccmy,  it  was  contended,  de- 
served no  mercy :  he  had  adhered  to  Buona- 
parte to  the  last,  and  therefore  ought  to  aulKr 
the  fate  of  Buonaparte:  and  this  was  tlM^ 
langua^  of  sovereigns,  who  all  in  their  turns 
had  adhered  to  Buonaparte ;  who  had  joined 
with  him  in  many  of  his  schemes  of  unbitvui 
and  conquest  tXd  the  emperor  of  Russia 
forget  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  spoliation  of  Pruana? 
Did  the  king  of  Prussia  forget  his  conduct 
towards  Hanover  ?  Did  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria not  recollect  that,  by  giving  his  daugbtm 
in  marriage  to  BuonqNVte^  he  mMl  done  move 
than  any  of  the  other  sovereigns  to  stren^dMi 
his  power  ?  But  it  was  said  they  had  wl  kft 
him :  yes,  when  they  deemed  it  safe ;  wiben 
they  found  his  fortunes  dedbmet  The  king 
of  Saxony  thought  better  of  the  ataUlity  of 
his  fortune  than  he  ought,  and  therafece  ad^ 
hered  to  him  longer  tinn  he  ought  But  let 
us  grant;  what  indeed  after  all  mast  be  emh 
ceded,  that  the  king  of  Saxony  was  a  move 
steady  and  warm  ftwnd  of  Buonaparte  than 
any  of  the  other  soveieigns  had  ever  hem, 
even  at  the  period  of  tiicir  most  solemn  pro- 
fossions;  ought  he^  therefore,  on  that  acoount 
to  be  dethroned  ?  This  consequence  imdcmbt- 
edlv  would  have  followed,  if  the  conauerofs 
had  be^i  resolved  to  act  on  the  uanal  ytm^ 
dples  which  guided  conquerors:  but  the 
question  now  was,  What  should  be  the  ^e  dT 
the  king  of  Saxony  if  the  emperor  Alexander 
(for  to  liim  the  world  looked  up  in  a  meefc 
particular  manner,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  more  open  and  irequent  professions,,  but 
also  onaccount  of  fab  greater  tnjSuHmoe^)  aeted 
oonastently  with  what  he  had  led  Europe  to 
expect  ftom  him  ?  The  pai^  of  moderation 
and  juatic&^the  path  which  directly  led  tn 
the  accomphi^meiit  of  the  hopea  of  Eurapsr. 


ymm^bmr'^mi'iStil^^  served,  «94  the  mindi  and  hearte  of  j^^ 

iHi  faoBBr  U^dsr  eiilpdble  iR  «dhemig  so  long  go  with  the  ^vemment,  we  chee^rfiilly  give 

aa.  lie  did  ta  the  eau^  of  Buonapiurt^ :  for.  you  the  choice  of  your  new  sovereign;  we 

liUb  faeouvht  perhaps  to^befiunished.    B]ut»  do  not  wish  to  strip  Saxony  of  any  part  of 

OB.  the  other  faaiid,  Saaionv  had  flourished  her  did  and  legitimate  territory,  nor  to  de- 

under  hiiB  dominion :  this  snould  have  been  prive  her  of  her  independence ;  and  though' 

takm  iiito  considaration ;  and  it  ought,  first  we  feet  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  not 

of  all,  tohave  been  investigated  by  the  allied  placing  the  continuance  of  your  prince  on 

sovereigns,  whetber,if  they  punished  the  l(ing,  the  throiie  within  your  choiee,^  we  completely 

tfaey  would  not  thus  also  diminish  the  hap-,  give  up^ta  y%>u  the  selection  of  his  successor/' 

Sii 


of  the  inhabitants  (rf*  Saxony.  Such  language  would  have  been  greeted  by 

To  the  people  of  France^  who^  though  not  Europe  a^^  the  harbinger*  of  her  peace  anid 
so  criminal  as  Buonaparte.  himseU*,  comd  not  happiness :  and  to  such  language  the  people 
befooked  upon  as  guilttess,  in  so  &r  as  tliey  of  Saxony,  who  had  never  approvec^  of  or 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  ernnes^  the  allied '  sanctiqnea  the  attachment  of  their  king  to . 
sorewigns  had  granted  the  dioicc*of  a»sove«-  Boonaparte, — tlie  army  of  Saxony,  who  by 
rogn.  Were  the  peof^c^  Saxony  not  to:  their  defection  from  the  tyrant,  at  the  battle 
imcive  an  eqiud  degree  pf  favour,  because    of  Leipsic,  had  contributed  so  essentially  to 


sovereign'  had  been  ^n  instrument  in  the  fate  of  that  decisive  and  glorious  day,-^ 

tbfr  hmd  of  Buonaparte?    No  person  who'  were  justly  entitled. 

knew  his  character,  who  was  acquainted  with  But  it  was  said  that  Saxony,  must  be  an- 

fab  mode  of  rule  over  Saxony,  could  for  a  nexed  taiPrussia;  that  the  inferior  consider- 

moment  suppose  that  he  approved  of  Buona*  ation  of  the  independence  and  wishes  <tf  its 

wteA»  crimes :  he  was  weak,  but  not  wicked,  inhabitants  must  give  way  to  the  paramount 

Oft  these  eonsideratims^  therefore,  it  mi^t  consideration  of  the  future  peace  of  £im>pe. 

have  been,  hoped,  that  the  Idng  of  Saxony  The  objeet  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 

widsid  not  be  punished  by  the  deprivation  givai  out,  was  the  placing  of  the  various 

of  Ms  dominions,  hy^  sovareigns  who  had  states  on  Uie  continent  of  £iirope  on  such  a 

~  of  them  >known  andfcit  the  influence  relative  footing,  that  future  wars  might  be 


<#  that  man,  for  his  oonnexion-  with  whom  it  avoided ;  or,  it  they  took  place^  that  no  one 
-wm  thu9  proposed  to  punish  him.  power,  as  France  had  recently  done,  might 
It,'  however,  the  hte  of  tiie  king  of  Saxony  preponderate  so  greatly  as  to  over^vhelm  the 
wwdeddod,  and  he.sbould  be- deprived  of  rest  of  the  continent.  This  was  certainly  a 
hiS  territories ;  (what  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  desirable  objeet;  and  could  it  have  bee» 
Saaoony  itself?  Ought  not  the  allied  sove-  effected  by  means  not  at  variance  with  juf- 
^eignsto  have  addrawed  the  inhabitants  to  tioe,  it  would  have  been  hailed  with  joyAil 
the  fhUowing  purport  >-^  Your  king  no  acclamations  by  evew  friend  of  the  tranquil- 
longer  deserves  to  nile:over  you,  or  to  be  re-  litv  »id  happiness  of  mankind.  But  had  the 
^iogmed  by  us,  ■  beoaaae  of  his  adherence  to  aUied  sovereigns  forgotten  already  one  of  the 
IHtonaparte :  in  order  to  detar  other  sove-  most  fatal  and  dreadful  infringements  which 
i«igns, .  it  is  absohitefy  necessary  to  make  an  Buonaparte  made  on  the  venerable!  code  of 
oxample  of  him ;  wenmst  therefore  deprive  morality,  which  had  always  before  his  time 
Hum  of  Ins  throne;  we  know  that  to  you  been  professed,  though,  alas !  too  often  for- 
^oept  in  the  ease  of  hk  attachment  to  Buo*  gotten  in  conduct  by  the,  sovereigns  of  Ku- 
naparte)  he  has  been  a  good  prince;  that  rop^,-^thatevi).mignt  not  be  done  that  good 
Saxony  under  him  has  flourished  exceeding^  might  come  ?  In  no  respect  had  the  rev(du- 
ly,  so  as  now  to  be  8aperi<»:  to  most  o^her  tion. of  France,  and  especially  the  military 
parts  of  Germany,  in  agriculture,  manu£uv  despotism  to  which  that  event  had  given 
teres,  literature  and  happiness  i-  these  Uess^*  ris^  done  more  mischief  to  mankind,  than  in 
inga  tfe  wish  to  preserve  to  you :  but  as  wet  theAunsettling,.  and  holding  up  to  contempt, . 
sodttfale  that  tiiey  eaniiot  be  preserved^  those'p^rindp&ofmordiWwIuchhadahvavs^ 
RTttnks  natiooal  mdapimd^noe  bqppie^  before  been  at  least  professed:  and  yet  the 


4» 
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aBted  «over«ign»  thought  of  sanctiomng  ttle 
new  principles  of  Franoe» 

Thd  important  otjeetion  thftt  occurs  to 
this  praposal  (setting  aside  for  the  present  all 
omsiderations  of  a  moral  nature)  is»  that 
Plrussia  might  be  strengthened  in  a  mueh 
more  pn^jer  and  natural  manner.  By  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  between  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander and  Buonaparte,  a  large  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  were  taken  from  her, 
and  given  to  Alexander : — ^why  not  restore 
them  ?  Has  Alexander  any  better  claim  to 
them  than  Buonaparte  had  to  most  of  his 
conquests  ?  These  territories  were  not  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  but  by  Buonaparte, 
and  given  by  the  latter  to  the  former ;  to 
that  sovereign,  who  had  entered  into  the  war 
with  Buonaparte  for  the  protection  of  Prus- 
sia.  Unless  Alexander  wished  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
so  far  as  they  regarded  the  spoliation  of  Plrus- 
sia, were  not  compulsory  on  Mm,  he  ought 
ta  hove  taken  the  first  opportuni^,  after  he 
was  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  enemy,  to 
have  restored  to  Prussia  the  territories  of 
which  she  was  stripped.  Soon  after  P)*nssia 
freed  herself  from  i^uonaparte,  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  between  Alexander  and  Fre- 
derick, by  which  the  former  bound  himself  to 
obtain  for  the  latter  an  extent  of  territory 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  what  it  had  been 
prior  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  It  might  have 
neen  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Alexanaer,  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
Europe,  to  fiilfil  this  treaty  by  restoring  those 
parts  which  he  had  recovered  from  Buona- 
parte. This,  however,  was  not  his  intention : 
what  he  got,  justly  belonging  to  a  sovereign 
in  whose  defence  he  had  gone  to  war,  from  a 
man  who  had  no  right  to  give  it  away,  he 
was  unwilling  to  restore  to  that  sovereign 
even  when  they  were  on  the  most  intimate 
footing  of  public  alKanee  and  jprivate  friend^ 
ship ;  Imt  ne  would  indemnify  him  by  an- 
nexing  dominions  over  which  neither  of  them 
had  any  right  but  the  right  of  conquest 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  the  pro- 
posed object  of  this  annexation  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia  to  strengthen  the  latter :  were  the 
allied  sovereigns  so  ignorant  of  human  na- 
tiire,  so  totally  unacquainted  with  history ; 
had  they  so  soon  forgotten  what  had  just 


pessed  beifew tiiefar  dyes^  m  tosmipot^  Am* • 
kingdom  could  be  stoeMlhenad  by  wmari  efc 
tension  of  territory  ?  fiid  they  tiiinb  tiot^ 
if  the  Saxons  were  averse  from  a  imion  wsHk* 
Prussia,  Prus^  would  actually  be  bencftted 
by  such  a  union?  Their  professed  cbjeet 
was  to  render  Rrussia  more  capaUe  cf  eopiBg 
Mrith  France,  or  with  any  other  power  ftat- 
might  attack  her ;  and  was  this  ooject  Hkdy" 
to  be  accomplished  by  placing  in  the  heart 
of  extended  Prussia  two  millions  of  Stthfentsv 
anxious  to  regain  their  national  dmraoter 
and  independence,  and  ready  to  join  the  tint 
enemy  who  should  declare  against  Praaria? 
The  protection  of  the  latter  country  agaiMfc 
France  must  be  very  imperfectly  obtaimd  b^ 
the  annexation  of  Saxony,  even  supposing 
the  Saxons  to  be  anxious  for  the  umoiisir*^ 
The  population  of  the  whde  united  kingdom 
would  not  amount  to  one*third  of  tiie  pepn? 
lation  of  France ;  and  while  the  popuUtion 
of  the  latter  country  was  compact  and  easify 
and  quidcly  embodied  in  case  of  ww;  die 
population  of  Prussia  would  be  exta»d«i 
over  a  great  and  divided  surface,  and  would 
be  consequently  ineffidoit  Before  fVanoe 
could  invade  Prussia  she  must  omquer  miicli 
intervening  territory,  and  it  was  therefort 
adviseable  that  the  latter  power  should  ie» 
main  one  integral  kingdom,  as  a  faaaier 
against  the  encroachments  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  conndem- 
tions,  the  fate  of  Saxony  was  fuUy  decidad 
by  two  of  the  powers  even  before  the  coo* 
gress  commenced  its  sittings.  Prince  Rep- 
nin,  the  Russian  governor  of  Dresden,  aent 
on  November  Sd  a  notification  to  the  Saxon 
authorities,  acquainting  them  that  by  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  state,  Baron  de  Steiiu 
he  had  been  infonned  of  a  convention  con-* 
dttded  at  Vienna,  in  virtue  of  which  tlie 
emperor  of  Russia,  in  concert  with  Austria 
and  England,  was  to  invest  the  government 
of  Saxony  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Pkus* 
sia,  **  in  order  thus  to  operate  the  union  of 
Saxony  with  Prussia,  which  will  soon  take 
place  in  a  manner  more  solemn  and  formaL* 
The  prince  proceeded  to  say  that  king  Fise^. 
derick  William,  in  quality  of  future  sove^ 
reign  of  ihe  coimtry,  had  dedared  his  inten- 
tion to  unite  it  to  fVussia,  with  the  cordial; 
concurrence  of  the  emperor  Alcnandtr. 


HHSTORY  OF  THB  Wb&lt  «r 

lEkino^Btmun  akoouMed  the  mnedetenni-  our  rights,  and  restored  to  aurtlMr  sttbjectii 

nation  in  die  &rewdl  siieedi  which  he  deli-  Far,  lK>wever,  fit)m  Cfediting  the  reports  eir^^ 

voed  at  Dresden  on. Nov.  8,  when  he  for-  cnkted  with  regard  to  the  mte  of  oiur  states 

mally  resigned  his  em^doyinents  tathe  Prus-  since  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  Paiis»  we 

sian  i^vemment,  and  the  Russian  were  sue-  place  entire  confidence  in  the  justice  <^  the 

ceeded  by  the  Prussian  troops.    Although  allied  monarchs,  though  it  be  impossiUe  to 

the  courts  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain  penetrate  the  motives  of  the  proceedii^ 

agreed  to  the  provisional  occupation  of  that  which  they  have  pursued  towards  us.    The 

ceimtry  by  Prussia,  they  considered  its  final  coneservatioD  and  consdUdation  of  legitimate 

possession  as  still  a  subject  c^  discussion  in  dynasties  was  the  nand  object  of  the  W9i 

the  congress,  and  as  a  question  in  some  mea-  which  has  Wen  solu^inly  terminated ;  the 

sure  undecided.    The  unfortunate  king  of  cMleiseed  potweit^  accordingly  repeatedly  pro- 

Saxeny,  immediately  after  he  had  learned  dkoflBiecl  in  tiie most  sc^mn  manner,  that,  ftr 

this  transfer  of  the  occupation  of  his  country,  .  removed  from  4svery  p]an  of  conquest  and 

psbtished  adecharation  expressing  **  his  lively  aggrandisement^  they  had  only  in  view  the 

feelings  of  grief  at  the  event,"  asserting  his  rostamtkm  cf  the  ri^ts  and  liberties  ctf  £u* 

inviolable  right  to  be  reinstated  in  his  royal  rc^.    iSaicany,  itt  "particular^  received  the 

authority,  and  positively  oEflBrming  that  he  most  positive  assunaices,  that  her  integrity 

nMvId  never  odnemt  to  the  cesrion  oi  the  would  be  maintained.    That  integrity  essen- 

sisltcs  snhmted  fiom  fajs  anoestone^  or  receive  tnily  indudet  the  conservation  of  the  dy- 

2mv  indemnitf  or  ^equivalent  that  might  be  nasty  for  which  the  nation  has  publidy  ma* 

omred  to  his  acceptance.    He  afterwards  niferted  its  constant  attadiment,  and  the 

CM&Mied  his  assurance  hy  the  aofagoined  unanimoixi  wish  to  be  re-united  to  its  aove^ 

DECLAEATioN  '**«^    "^^  mviolability  of  our  righs,  and 

of  thoae  of  our  haoBe^to  the  well  and  justify 

JPktmiBRicK  Atoustos.  bv  the  grace  of  acquired  inheritanee  of  imv  ancestors,  is  ac^ 

Ood,  king  of  Saxony,  duke  of  Wanaw*.  knowfeelged.      Oar   speedy   reinstatement 

&BC.  ought  to  be  the  oonsequence  thereof.    We 

We  have  just  leamed/witli  livdy  feelings  should  be  wanting  to  the  most  sacred  dutida 

ofgrief  that  ^ur  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  been  towards  our  royd  house,  and  towards  our 

pjtmmlttisfiy  occupied  by  the  treiops  of  his  peofde,  were  we  to  remain  silent  under  die 

ntnunan  magesty;    Firmly  resolved  never^  new  measures  prqected  against  cur  states  at 

to  sqiarat^our  fate  from  that  of  our  people;  a  moment  when  we  are  entitied  tx>  expect 

filled  with  ormfidenoe  in  the  justice  and  mag-  thdr  restitution.    The  intuition  manifested 

nanimitytif'the  allied  sovereigns,  and  intend-  by  the  court  of  Prassia,  of  provisionally  ^c- 

ing  to  join  their  affiance  as  soon  as  we  had  cupying  our  Saxon  states,  compels  us  tofore- 

the  means  of  doing  so,  we  determined,  after  arm  our  well-founded  ri^ts  against  such  a 

the  battie  of  Xjcipsic,  there  to  awiut  the  con-  step,  and  solemnly  to  protjrat  against  the  con^ 

querors.    But  the  sovereigns  reused  td  hear  sequences  whidi  may  be  drawn  from  such  a 

us.    We  were  cqmpeBed  to  depart  from  our  measure.  It  is  before  the  congress  of  Vienna, 

ststtes,  and  proceed  to  Berlin.    His  majesty  and  in  the  &oeof  all  Europe,  that  we  dis- 

the  emperor  of  Rtissia  neveri^dss  m^e  charge  tiiis  duty^  by  fflgmi^  these  ^presrais 

known  to  Us,  that  our  removal  ft6m  Saxony  with  our  iiand^  and  at  the  same  time  pubBdy 

was  Adtated  only  by  m^tary  kit^t<eert:s,  and  reiterating  tiie  dedaratiim^  .cmimunicated 

htkmigesty  at  the  same  tirn^  invited  «is  t«>  some  timeago  to  tiieaUied  cciurts,  that  we 

vepMe  in  him  entire  'Ceriififdenfea    We  also  will  n^er^onsent  to  the  oessiontrf'  the  states 

received  from  thrfr  majesties  thfe  emfieror  of  mfaerited  from  our  ancestars,  and  thative  will 

Austria,  and  the  fcmg  of  iRruSfiia,  Meeting  never  aeeept  any^ndemntty  .or  equivakat  . 

pttxrfs  of  interesft Kfid  sen^bility.    We  were  that  may  be^rffered  to  us.  . 

m  cdtt«^uen<^  ene^iled  tb  ^^lemh  th&ii#pe.  Fredkhick  . AtMossma  /.  • 

that  as  soon  as  these  ntilAwy  CDnsideratiom  .  (Sven^  «t  Ftederickfi^, 

tiBM&i\itb  apettttei^e  liMf^  Nov.  4>  )iil4k: . 


t&  mattOVT  OF  THH  WASKL 

•  It  was  not  merdy  ^m  the  oircainGtances  The  4th  aniide  is  tfae  mcMt  imporfiirit  r  h^ 

which  transpired  respecting  the  proceedings  it  his  majesty  the  king  of  Demnaric,  fer  ium- 

df  the  tongress  of  Vienna,  that  apprehensicms  self  and  his  sucdessors,  renoimtes&r  ever  and 

were  entertained,  by  the  iriends  of  fiberty  irteyocahly  all  his  rights  and  dums  on  the 

and  independence,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  kingdom  of  Norway ;  wfaieh  with  its  depen- 

would  violate  the  professions  they  had  made  dendes  (Greenland,  and  t^e  Fen^oe  Islands 

previous  to  tlie  departure  of  Bnonaparte  to  and  Iceland  excepted,)  is  to  belong  in  full 

the  Isle  of  Elba.     A  glaring  example  of  ni*  and  soveveign  prc^perty  to  the  kin^  of  8wc- 

padty  and  injustice  was  presented  to  the  den,  and  make  one  wi4i  his  united  kingdom, 

world  in  the  invasion  of  Norway,  and  the  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  5th  artide,  the 

annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  dominicms  king  a£  Sweden  binds  himself  in  the  most 

of  Sweden.     Afler  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  it  solemn  manner  to  cause  the  inhiMtants  vS 

was  determined  b}^  the  alUes  that  the  crown  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  its  depend^ide) 

lirince  of  Sweden,  with  thcf  force  under  his  to  enjoy  in  future  all  the  laws,  privileges, 

command,  should  not  advance  against  France,  rights  and  franchises,  such  as  they  faa^  hi^ 

but  should  be  employed  in  making  an  at*  therto  subsisted* 

tempt  on  Hamburgn,  and  afterwards  in  com-  By  t^  7th  artide,  the  king  of  Sweden, 

priling  Denmark  to  abandon  the  <cause  of  for  himself  and  his  successors,  rmouneed  ir* 


Buonaparte  for  that  of  the  confederates^—  revocably  and  for  ever,  in  behalf  of  the       _ 

Bemadotte  finding  that  he  could  make  no  of  Denmark,  all  rights  and  claims  to  t^ 

impression  upon  Hamburgh,  and  being  con-  dukedom  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  the 

vinced  liiat  this  dty  must  follow  the  &te  of  prindpality  of  the  island  of  Rv^en;  to  the 

Biumaparte  and  of  France^  directed  as  we  inhabitants  of  which  the  king  of  DemnariK 

have  seen,  all  his  efforts  against  tiie  Danes,  solemnly  engaged  himself  to  secure  all  their 

The  latter,  in  several  engagements,  fought  laws,  rights,  fraichises,  and  privileges, 

wen,  but  they  wefe  always  compelled  to  Bv  the  18th  artide  it  is  stated^  that  **  aa 

yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  at  length  a  the  king  of  Sweden,  so  far  as  is  practioafale^ 

suspension  of  hostilities  was  arranged,  for  the  and  as  depends  upon  him,  wishes  that  the 

purpose  of   framing  the    terms  of   peace,  king  of  Denmark  may  receive  compeasaticMi 

These,  however,  not  being  adjusted,  opera^  for  the  renunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kor*- 

tions  again  commenced,  but  the  Danes  being  way,  of  which  liis  majesty  has  given  satnfiMK 

drawn  across  the  river  Eyder,  were  soon  tory  proof  in  the  cession  of  Swedish  Pome^ 

compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  they  rania  and  the  island  of  Rugen ;  so  his  mqeaty 

before  had  rejected.  On  the  14th  of  Januai^'  will  use  all  his  endeavours  with  the  allied 

atreaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Sweden  powers,  to  secure  in  addition,  at  a  general 

and  Di^mark,  of^  which  the  following  arc  the  peaces  a  full  equivalmt  to  Denmark  for  the 

prindpal  artides :  By  article  2d,  the  king  of  cession  of  Norway." 

Sweden  engaged  to  use  his  mediation  with  There  was  good  reason  to  apprdiend  that 

his  allies,  to  oring  about  a  peace  between  this  cession  of  Norway  by  the  king  of  Den- 

them  and  the  king  of  Denmark.    By  artide  mark  would  not  be  palatable  to  the  Nonre- 

8d,  the  king  ct  JDenmark  engaged  to  take  gians :  they  had  always  resbted.  with  great 

an  active  port  against  the  emperor  of  the  spirit  and  success  every  attempt  of  Sweden 

French,  to  declare  war  a^^ainst  that  power, '  to  conquer  them;  and  r^;arding  their  coim- 

and  in  consequence  to  join  an  auxiliary  try  (as  indeed  it  was  styted  in  the  treaty  of 

Dtfnish  oorps  to  the  army  of  die  norkb  <n^  peace)  as  a  separate  kingaom  from  Denmark^ 

Germany,  under  the  orders  of  his  royal  highh  they  did  not  conceive  wat  the  king  <j£  Den- 

ness  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden.    This  was  mark  had  any  right  to  transfer  them  to  Swe- 

to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  a  convention  be>  den.    Accordingly,  soon  after  the  treaty,  it 

tween  Denmark  and  Great  Britain^  by  which  was  rumoured  tliat  the  Norwc^^s  meant 

the  number  of  men  to  be  supplied  by  the  to  resist  the  transference^  and  to  dedare 

fonner  was  fixed  at  10,0010,  ana  tlie  sum  to  themsdves  an  independent  state.     Prinee 

be  paid  by  the  latter  at  400,000/.  Christian  of  IkuoaA  was  fixed  upon  ta 
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t^e  oyeit  tl^em^  uader  the  title  of  Bcgpnt 
IW  Qircumstaace  certainly  did  no  good  to 
the  caase  of  Norway,  because  a  strong  sus- 
picion went  abroad,  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark was  at  the  bottom  of  the  resistance  of 
thk  country  to  be  transferred  to  Sweden.  On 
this  account,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
they  had  chosen  as  a  regent  a  person  entirely 
UQconneeted  with  Denmark,  a  native  Nor- 
iifegian« 

About  a  month  after  the  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  prince  Christian  put 
forth  a  prodamation  to  the  Norwegians,  in 
irhicb  he  called  upon  them  in  strong  and 
animated  language  to  stand  forth  in  defence 
of  their  national  independence,  and  to  repel 
every  attempt  to  transfer  them  to  Sweden. 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  proclamation 
respecting  the  relation  which  was  to  exist 
between  Norway  imd  other  powers ;  and  the 
abolition  of  privateering.  The  hope  that 
Great  Britain  would  at  kast  not  oppose  the 
endeavours  of  the  Norwegians  to  secure  their 
iiHlependenoe,  is  strongly  expressed  in  the 
preamble  to  this  produnation ;  in  which 
prince  Christian,  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  nation  of  Norway  at  large, 
states,  that  he  considers  it  a  great  blessing, 
and  fitvour  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, that,  before  he  absolved  them  of  tlieir 
oatha,  be  establuhed  peace  between  them  and 
Great  Britain.  The  first  declaration  in  the 
procbunation  is,  that  Norway  is  at  peace  with 
aU.tbe  world;  the  others  relate  principally 
to  the  preservation  of  neutrality  and  the  ai- 
Qoiiragemoit  of  commerce. 

As  soon  as  the  Norwegians  had  gone  so 
fiur  in  their  opposition  to  S  wedoi  as  to  declare 
thtfnselvea  independent,  and  to  elect  a  sove- 
xe^pi»  it  became  neeessary  for  them  to  seek 
the  means  of  defending  their  country  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Swedish,  forces.  They 
trusted  mudi  to  the  almost  impoietrable 
nature  of  their  fiiixxitier,  to  which  they  had 
been  more  than  once  indebted  for  their  pro- 
teeti<m,  and  the  de8ti:uetion  of  the  invaoing 
Swedish  army :  but  aa  there  was  a  part  of 
their  frontier  which  was  accessible,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  as  large  an  army  asnossifale 
to  defend  it  Of  troops,  Norway  had  abun- 
dance; for  all  ranks,  and  ages,  as  wdl  as  both 
sexes^  seemed  animatod  witib  a  fixed  deter* 


mhiation  to  repidse  the  Swedes^  or  perish  in 
the  attempt'  Their  regular  army  profa&Uy  ^ 
amounted  to  30,000  men ;  but  they  w^e 
half  starved,  badly  armed,  and  inexperieneed. 
Famine  indeed  was  what  they  most  dreaded : 
and  against  this  they  knew  thej  could  not 
protect  th^nselves,  if  the  maritime  powers, 
and  especially  Great  Britain,  took  an  active 
part  against  them.  But  tiiey  did  hope  that 
Britain  would  assist  them ;  at  least,  they  did 
not  doubt  but  Britain  would  allow  the  im- 
portation of  grain. 

In  order  to  enable  prince  Christian  more 
effectually  to  wield  tro  powers  of  Norway  in 
the  arduous  contest,  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king.    In  the  beginning  of  July,  en- 
voys were  sent  to  him  from  Austria,  Russia, 
England,  and  Prussia,  who  called  upon  him 
to  agree  to  an  armistice,  till  the  assemUing 
of  a  diet,  into  whose  hands  he  might  return 
that  crown  which  he  had  received  from  the 
nation.    The  terms  of  the  proposed  armistice 
were  three.    From  Christian  was  demanded 
an  immediate  agreement  to  resign  the  crown 
to  the  diet,  and  the  evacuation  of  a  frontier, 
together  with  the  surrender  of  certain  forts 
on  it    On  the  part  of  the  Swedes  it  was  coiv- 
ceded  by  the  envoys,  that  the  blockade  of 
certain  ports  should  be  raised  during  the 
truce.     With  respect  to  the  resignation  of 
the  cro^vn,  Christian  replied,  that  he  should 
make  known  to  the  nation  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  and  represent  to  it  the 
advanta^  which  would  be  secured  to  it  on 
its  acceding  to  a  constitutional  union  with 
Sweden :    "  But  (he  added)  you  know  me 
sufficiently  to  be  convinced  that,  ftdthfrd  to 
my  engagements,  I  will  never  separate  my 
fate  from  that  of  Norway,  in  the  event  of  a 
brave  though  useless  resistance  against  the 
united  forces  <rf  Europe  bang  employed  to. 
an  honourable  reconciliation,  for  winch  I 
shall  employ  all  my  credit !" — He  next  de- 
precates the  introduction  of  Swedish  troops 
4nto  the  forts  during  the  truce,  as  calculated 
to  excite  commotion ;  and  spades  of  himself 
as  determined,  even  upon  tins  point,  to  head 
that  commotion  when  it  has  once  sprung  up* 
to  avoid  it,  he  proposes  that  the  forts  shaii 
be  put  in  the  custody  of  armed  citizens. — 
Lastiy^  he  denuunds  that  the  blockade  shall 
be  raised  universally ;  but  upon  that  subject, 
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;ve  m  a  second  note 
He  calls  on  them,  in 


and  Jhe  truce  gencpiany.  he,  writes  a  letter  to 
the  kin^  of  Sweden.,  In  this  letter  he  can- 
didly acknovyl^ges,  ^41^  u  .l^eshoidd  relin- 
auish  tjie  defence  pf  Kprway,  it  will  be  only 
tnroujrh  necessity  I-ryfla  tviU  .  as^mble  the 
diet;  lie  wiU  make  .Jfnow^  to  tljat  body  the 
conditions  jproposea;  he  will  point  out  all 
thei  penl/f  jOi  i^  pe^verapce  in  the  contest — 
*f  If  (^3fshe)^.tl]ie. nation  accept,  the  condi- 
1j<«)s, J  jsh^jli  inVji^tly  .44icate  the .  throne ; 
if  they  reject  them,  my  fate  shall  not  be  se- 
parated from^tljeiy'^*^ 
u « Sflpi?iiflfterwar4s  he  jga 
to  the  i?nyoy s ;  m  whiqn  ^ 
tfije,  rii^m^,  w  tjh^ff  ii?a^jBCtiye.powera^  to  gua- 
rantee pe  oasis;of  tqe  union  of  Norway  with 
Swedfyn^ as  w;9Jll  as, tne JconcUtibns  of.  the  in- 
ternaedi^ie  armistice;  l^e  likewise  requires 
••  that  the  sittings  of  the  diet  shall  be  proiong- 
edy  so  as  to  enable  it  to  dose  it9  deliberations 
without  interruption  f  and  that  the  blockade 
shall  be  raised,,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  importa^ 
tion  of  com  into  Norway..    .    .  ^ 

In  reply,  the  envoys  grant  the  contingent 
guarantee  required  of  their  several  sovereigns; 
but  complain  that  all  the  conditions  which 
they  had  oxoposed  as.  the  basis  of  the  armis- 
tice had  been  altered.  Yet  sifill  are  they 
williiig  to  oonvqy  his  royal  highness'^  propo- 
sitions to  the  kii\g  of  Sweden,^  with  tnis  in- 
timation also,,  th'pt  taey  Will  second  them  by 
their  r^commeqdatii^n,  inasmuch  as  they  will 
afford  his  niajesiy  an  qccasion  of  commenc- 
ing by  a, signal  benefil  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
fluence in  Worway. 

,  Qtt.tlie  17th  of  July,,ti)e  envoys  returned' 
fypm  jtheir  mission  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
sTKuith  military  operations  conimenced  be- 
tween the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  flotillas. 
The  former  werie  stationed  ne^  the  fiualorh 
islands,  protected  by  about  23  batteries  raised 
uifire.  The  Nbrwemn  commander  on  the 
advance  of  the  Swc^sh  fle<et  evacuated  the 
islands,  and  retreated,  towards  !Frederickstadt. 
This  circumstance  put  the  Swedes  in  posses- 
sion of  positions  of  the  highest  importance 
fo)r  tne  opening  of  tti^/campaign.  Soon  after 
this,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  powers 
set  out  ag^  for  Underwaflda,  to  repair  to 
Christiana  to  make  a  last  eflbrt  for  arrange- 
ment ;  and  at  the  sanie  time  theprincfe  royal 
of  Sweden  put  hiniself  at  the  nead  of  his 


army  against  Norway.  The  pebpl^  rf  Bri- 
tain, who  from  their  constitution,  their  habiti 
and  feelings,  are  much  disposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  all  attempts  made  by  the  ptK)ple 
of  any  country  to  gam  or  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  generally  to  express  their  seh- 
'  timents  fearlessly  arid  openly,  not  only  oh 
their  own  affairs  but  also  on  the  affairs  of  all 
other  nations,  coiild  ndt  be  silent  on  the  Mib- 
ject  of  Norway,  and  the  case  which  they 
made  out  was  a  strong  one. 

It  was  contended  that  it  iSJ^as  tyrannical; 
and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  brofessibiis  of 
the  allied  soyereigris,  io  compel  the  Norwe- 
^ans  to  submit  to  a  power  which  they  de- 
tested :  that  Bubhapaixe  could  have  ddhe  no- 
thing worse ;  and  that  it  was  particularly  un- 
worthy of  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  disgtaceAil  to 
her,  to  oo-oper^te  in  this  attempt  to  fclt6e  a. 
sovereign  on  the  Nbrwe^ans,  especially  by 
blockading  the  ports,  arid  thus  starving  ttiem 
into  submission.  TWiey  asked  what  was  thfe 
leading  principle  of  the  British  constftution; 
on  what  acc6uht  did  we  hold  ourselyei  0^ 
as  the  envy  ^nd  admiration  of  the  world  ? 
Was  it  not  because,  accordin|^  to  dur  consti- 
tution, the  consent  of  the  j|ie6ple  is  necessary 
to  the  legitiii\acy  ^  aihv  ^dyferittn  JM 

hot  our  ancestor^  Wfeii  to.  defend  this  prm- 
ciple?  Had  not  v^^fel^  iipiirmis  aga&iUt 
Buonaparte  because  he  'ha^.enslivM  fiiirope, 
by  forcirig  it  under  liii  "d'diiriinioh  ?  ^nd  would 
we  now  give  the  lie,  "rfot^ottly  to  dm  arices-' 
tors,  but  also  to  our  Wiv^H  i¥ierit  V^ondutet,  by 
joining  in  the  t^i^^  s^iM  Hife  ^feople  <$f 
Norway?.  *  -     -  . 

In  ^his  ^(Sa^e,  B^re  c6UHl  Wnbdimt  %W 
wdsthe  wi'sTi  df'Oie  T^iH^-e^Jftfe :  '«ifey  ftiA 
exbresSed  tfeat  ^ih'  utiariiftitrtisiy  fi^ih  theftt- 
selves:  ^d  VKit  ;wfe  tHb  ^RHi^erfof  tfte 
people  wtt6ih/w"feWlr>^^  P*f-.- 

tiaps^moire  fike  li^t  Vi^^m'fllikn  kAy*MK*  Hk-^ 
tion  iri  EtirBjpe : '  *  iutlf^  like  What  otir  aft- 
Ce^toA  Were,,  Svh^  tK^TKtigHt  and  Med  iM 
defence  of  IWoie  bl^fflAg^  VsrWai  iV6  ttbw  ;^. 
joyei  The  NbrWegiiris  were  simpte,  wlfftt^ 
out  miile,  manly/deteirmined  and  brave :  attd 
would  We  put  a  yoke  bh  such  a  people? 
Had  Britain  and  the  allied  sovereigns  so 
soon  forgot  ttlat  they  haid  been  fighting  for 
the  liberties  of  Etnrope?  Had  they  so  soon 
forgotten  ttie  'chiir^es  wHicli  they  brought 
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tg«|l^9ft<maparte?  Had  Britain  in  particu- 
m  foi^^en  me  i^easpns  which  induced  her 
toatd  tibe  S;paiiiiar4s  ?  llad  not  they,  like  the 
Norwegians,  :been  tranjsferred  by  tiheir  soye^ 
T&gn  to  a  forei^er,  whose  yoke  they  detest- 
ed  ?  Had  t)ot  we  applauded  them  for  their 
iwislanoe?  Had  we  not  assisted  them  in 
throwing  it  off?  Did  we  not  take  credit  to 
^MAraidves  for  our  conduct  pn  this  occasion  ? 
iGUid  thai  ourc(»iduct  been  wrong  ^  Ought 
we  rather  to  have  joined  in  sujMuing  the 

Swiple  of  •Spain  to  ttie  yoke  of  Buonaparte? 
r.did  we  make  a  distinction  between  the 
jiame  actiojDs,  when  committed  by  Buona- 
peite  and  when  committed  by  any  other 
peiacoi  ?  Or  was  the  charge  a^nst  us  true^ 
th^t  we  assisted  the  Spaniards  oecause  it  was 
our  interest,  to. assii^t  tnem  ?  The  case  of  the 
Norwc^ans  appesired  $o  strong,  and  so  wor* 
thy  of  sympathy,  that  even  mmisters  in  par. 
Uiioent  seemed  to  lament  the  treaty  by  whi9h 
the  allies  .had  bound  themselves  to  seciure 
Norway  to  Sweden.  As  this  treaty,  to  which 
3ritain  was  a  piEirty,  existed^  it  was  necessary 
to  see  it  carried  into  execution.  On  the 
ground  of  this  treaty,  therefore,  and  on  the 
rarther  ground  pf  the  peace  between  Denr 
mark  and  Sweden,  by  which  the  former 
.agreed  to  give  up  Norway  to  the  latter,  the 
^attempt  to  subdue  theNorwegians  was  boldly 
jmrtified. 

80  flagrant  an  infring^n^ent  of  the  rigl^ts 
.ff  nations  inspired  the  opposition  in  both 
liouses  a£  .parliament  .with  unwqnted  vigor. 
J,n  tbchofuse  of  J^ords  (May  10)  the  order 
.Hpph  w,hich  tlieir.  I^^rdships  were  summoned 
b^ng  re^,  carl  Grey  stated,  that  a  subject 
0f  greater  importance,  as  to  principle,  had 
never  been  discussed.  It  included  the  max- 
ims of  good  faith,  of  moral  and  political  jus- 
lice,  the  doctrines  of  public  law,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties.  These  were  all  to 
be  considered  before  we  di*cided  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  people  who  had  done  us  no  injury, 
and  who  were  known  to  us  only  by  their 
patriotism,  their  industry,  and  their  virtues. 
The  treaty  with  Sweden  had  last  year  been 
sanctioned  by  parliament^  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  himself  and  friends :  he  was 
still  of  <>pinioTi,  that  British  policy  never  sus- 
tain^ a  greater  shock,  nor  the  British  cha- 
racter a  <keper  .stain,  than  had  been  inflicted 


by  that  treaty.  No  authority  could,  how- 
ever, induce  him  to  persuade  this  country 
to  depart  from  her  engagements ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  thai  mis  treaty  compelled 
us  to  assist  Sweden  in  the  subjugation  of 
Nonvay,  their  lordships  would  do  well  to 
reject  his  motion.  But  the  firist  question 
was,  whether  that  treaty  i-equired  trom  us 
such  measures  as  were  now  pursued  towards 
Norway  :  secondly,  whether  those  measures 
could  be  justified  by  the  doctrines  of  public 
law  :  thirdly,  whetner  Sweden  had  so  acted 
as  to  be  entitled  to  call  upon  us  for  the  Exe- 
cution of  these  measures:  and,  fourthly, 
whether  soimd  policy  would  justify  us  in 
complying  with  sucn  demands.  In  consi- 
dering the  construction  of  the  treaty  itself,  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  no  such  oblijgation 
as  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Norway i  At 
the  suggestion  of  Russia  we  had  agreed  to 
employ  force  to  compel  Denmark  to  relin- 
quish Norway.  The  obligation  contracted 
on  our  part  had  been  fulfilled.  We  had  not 
guaranteed  to  Sweden  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Norway.  That  such  was  the  fair  Con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  he  appealed  to  his 
majesty's  ministers — a  construction  which 
was  admitted  in  their  subsequent  treaty  with 
Denmark.  What  then  did  this  treaty  bind 
us  to  perform  ?  Certainly,  to  use  every  pos- 
sible exertion,  that  Denmark  should  agree 
tx>  the  transfer  of  Norway  to  Sweden — and 
now,  when  Denmark  had  ceded  all  her  claims 
to  that  countr}%  we  were  resorting  to  further 
and  more  obnoxious  measures' of  compelling 
the  submission  of  Norway.  Would  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  at  the  head  of  the  law 
permit  the  recovery  upon  a  contract  "  ab 
initio"  illegal?  Would  they  not  say,.  You 
have  entered  into  an  illegal  contract,  which 
is  ab  initio  void,  and  you  must  tear  the  loss? 
In  the  case  of  nations  the  principle  was  the 
same — ^the  difference  of  power  made  no  di£ 
ference  of  lustice.  What  were  the  disposable 
rights  of  the  king  of  Denmark  ?  Were  tiiey 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  people^  on 
which  all  thrones  rested?  or,  did  they  allow 
him  to  transfer  the  people  of  Norway  like 
cattle  ?  He  was  speaking  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  the  British  parliament — and 
surely  there  wauted  no  arguments  to  jprove, 
that  a  sovereignty  cpuld  not  be  transterred 
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without  the  consent  of  the  people,  nor  tliat, 
a  soverekrn  had  no  title  to  obedience  when 
he  ceased  to  give  protection.  This  was  the 
principle  of  the  revolution  in  this  country — 
upon  this  principle  his  majesty  reigned.  The 
rights  pf  the  king  of  Denmark  were  those  of 
a  sovereign  only,  and  not  of  a  proprietor. 
From  what  Grotius  had  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  mijght  be  deduced,  that  sovereignty 
could  not  be  transferred  without  the  express 
or  implied  consent  of  the  people.  Puffen- 
dorff  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "  If  a  prince," 
according  to  that  writer,  **  was  compelled  to 
yield  his  sov^ei^ty,  he  could  not  place  a 
portion  of  his  subjects  under  any  obligation 
not  to  resist  the  surrender — he  could  not 
hinder  their  erecting  themselves  into  a  com- 
monwealth, or  any  otheic  disposal  of  them- 
selves.**  The  whole  of  Vattel*s  writings  went 
to  prove,  that  sovereignties  could  never  with 
justice  be  transferred,  unless  the  people  con- 
sented to  the  transfer.  These  authorities 
were  condiisive.  He  wished  their  lordships 
to  imagine- what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  an  attempt  of  the  king  of  England  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land.  When  Richard  tlie  second  had  trans- 
ferred even  tlie  sovereignty  of  Gascony,  the 
Gascons  resisted,  and  their  resistance  was 
successful.  When  John  gave  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  Kngland  to  the  pope,  the  barons 
asserted  the  prindiJe,  that  the  king  had  no 
such  right.  vV^hat  was  the  consequence  of 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  by 
Baliol  to  our  Edwasd  L?  Had  history 
sanctioned'  the  pretence  that  the  resistance 
of  the  Scotch  was  rebellion  ?  Had  history, 
aa  well  as  Edward,  condemned  the  great  and 
patriotic  Wallace  as  a  traitor?  No — ;the 
tranmR^on  had  fixed  a  deep  and  indelible 
stain  upcm  the  character,  of  the  British  mo- 
narch! 

^  SoolB  wlio  hKV  iPith  Wallace  bM-*^ 
ScoU  wham  Bnioe  bai  often  lecU>- 
Welcome  k>  your  garej  bed  ! 

OptavuJtoryr 

In  these  and  similar  lines  had  the  glorious 
atruggle  against  the  transfer  of  sovereignt)^ 
been  consecrated*  Tliat  part  of  our  historj- 
was  never  read  by  any  who  were  sensible  of 
the  value  of  liberty,  and  independence,  with- 
out regret  "WTio  did  not  desire  to  be  a  sharer 


in  the  noble  efforts  of  a  Wallace  dnd  a  Broce^? 
Who  did  not  follow  the  actions  oftlioae  he> 
Toes  with  breathless  anxiety,  and  the  DKSit 

ardent  wishes  for  their  success? 

'*  Thy  spirit,  Iiidepcndenoe,  let  me  share? 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart,  and  ea^le-eye ; 
Thy  steps  111  follow  with  my  bosom  barc^ 
Nor  heed  the  slorra  that  howls  along  the  sky," 

The  Scottish  barons  had  replied  to  tlie 
pope,  that  no  king  should  be  imposed  upon 
Scotland  without  their  consent.  Such  was 
then  the  language  of  the  Scottish  baions^ 
and  such  was  now  the  language  of  the  Nor- 
wegian freeholders!  Thus  he  had  proved, 
that  we  were  not  bound  by  the  construcHon 
of  the  treaty  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
Norway ;  and  since  it  was  dear  that  the  Idng 
of  Denmark  could  not  transfer  the  sovereign^ 
ty,  it  was  equally  dear  that,  let  whatever 
treaty  exist,  no  one  could  justly  compel  the 
Norwegians  to  submission.  His  lord^p 
then  adverted  to  the  documents,  and  cdm- 
plained  of  their  defective  character.  Sweden 
did  not  appear  to  have  furnished  her  contin* 
gent  of  troops,  nor  could  the  noble  fords  pre- 
tend absolutely  to  say,,  that  the  crown  pnnce 
had  done  his  duty.  What  was  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Thornton  and  sir  Charles  Stewart  on 
this  subject?  What  woidd  be  that  of  th^ 
gallant  marshal  Blucher,  could  he  be  brought 
to  give  his  opinion  of  the  services  dT  thr 
crown  prince  of  Sweden  ?  During  the  event- 
ful  period  that  followed  the  battle  of  Leipof^ 
who  ever  heard  of  the  crown  prince  ?  Wtm 
not  the  strongest  discontent  exdted  by  his 
inactivity  ?  And  when  he  did  move,  tcfiert 
did  he  move  ?  Not  upon  the  enemy,  but 
upon  Norway.  Even  when  he  had  compelled 
Denmark  to  consent  to  the  cession  of^  Nor- 
way, where  was  the  crown  prince  during  ifae 
anxious  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  ?  Why,  on  the  28th  of  Man^  he 
was  at  Liege !  There  a  demi-offidal  article 
had  appeared  in  the  £iege  Gazette^  declaring 
his  disappointment  at  not  being  called  upon 
to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Chatillon,  con^- 
plaining  that  the  Hanseatic  legion  had  been 
withdrawn  from  his  command^  and  that  lua 
remonstrances  had  not  met  with  due  atteit- 
tion,  and,  in  conclusion,  expressing  his  deter- 
mination  not  to  take  an  active  part  tiU  this 
was  explained.     On  the  l6th  or  .April,  Ax- 
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torn  4flys  after  the  iMttle  on  die  heights  cf 
Montniaitre^  the  Swedes  are  put  in  motioiiy 
and  the  prince  repairs  to  Paris..  And  yet  he 
stipuktes  for  the  assistance  of  Britain  ior  the 
unwarrantable  reduction  of  Norway!  He 
requires  the  criminality  of  this  country  to 
dmn  a  reward  for  his  inactivity !  His  lord- 
iUp  then  declared  that  policy  was  also  against 
the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  Sweden 
woidd  naturally  look  to  France  to  balance 
h»  against  Russia,  while  Russia  was  of  all 
otbns  the  most  natural^  noble,  and  useful 
aUiance  for  England.  There  was,  undoubt- 
edfyt  the  hmpiest  hope  of  a  long  and  lasting 
peace  with  France,  but  he  must  be  a  sanguine 
politician  who  did  not  look  to  a  possible  fu- 
ture difference  of  prospept.  But  was  there 
no  alternative  for  Norway  but  a  dependence 
an  either  Sweden  or  Denmark  ?  Was  there 
notindependaice?  Might  she  not  be  more 
beneficial  to  this  country  under  the  impube 
i£  liberty.  His  lordship  then  oombated  the 
idea  o£  the  resistance  or  Nprw^  beinff  insti- 
gated by  a  Danish  foction.  £ven  u  there 
were  a  Danish  faction,  why  not  attack  Den- 
mwk  rather  than  Uodoide  Norway  ?  After 
a  series  of  lucid  and  powerful  ^argumen^  h^s 
leeddiip  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to 
the  prince  r^gent^  entreating  that  the  block? 
•fc  of  Nwway  by  a  British  force  should  be 
sailed. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby,  in  reply,  contended 
that  Rusfia  had  a  right  to  engage  for  the 
union  <^  Norway  with.  Sweden,  ai;id  that  his 
Britannic  majesty  had  a  siQiilar  right  to  ac- 
cede to  such  an  engagonent  He  thou^t 
Uiat  kingdoms,  as  weU  as  provinces,  mi^t 
be  transferred  by  treaty  with  all  the  ri^ts 
of  their  former  sovereigns.  According  to 
eertauit  doctrines,  a  sovereign  might  cede  a 
provinoe  which  he  could  not  keep,  and  then 
that  province  might  start  into  a  state.  A 
country  might  be  cut  up  into  twenty  pieces, 
and  each  start  up  with  a  head  ^nd  tail  as  an 
mdependent  boay.  The  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  had  gone  to  Norway,  and  en- 
devoured  to  set  up  a  state,  after  the  king 
bad  ceded  it  The  Danish  dvil  officers  had 
been  ordered,  to  return.  There  was  reason 
to  think  that  the  liberal  terms  of  Sweden 
had  been  studiously  concealed  from  the  Nor- 
Wj(^<u)s.    As  to  the  condition  of  the  Norwe- 


fpattm  hythe  transfer,  was  there  no  difference 
m  a  transfer  from  a  free  to  a  despotic,  and 
ftom  a  despotic  to  a  free  constitution.  ?  It 
was  a  satisfaction,  that  instead  of  imposing 
hardships  on  Norway  the  contrary  was  the 
feet.  The  king  of  Sweden  offered  Norn  ay 
freedom:  He  kmented  that,  amidst  the  glo* 
rious  drcuioistances  of  the  time,  there  should 
be  even  the  single  voice  of  earl  Grey  to  dis- 
turb the  gener&i  joy  by  the  expression  of 
complaints.  After  mudii  desultory  conver* 
sation  between  lords  Liverpool,  Grenville^ 
and  JEIolland,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  large 
m^ority. 

In  the  House  of  Coiiamons  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Whitbread  were  urged  with  Uie  same 
want  of  success  as  those  of  lord  Grey.  He 
asserted  that  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
had  not  fulfilled  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  ■ 
by  which  we  had  agreed  to  assist  him  in  the 
subju^tion  and  annexation  of  Norway.  This 
was  his  firm  cminion ;  and  it  was,  he  believed^ 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  military  authori- 
ties, that  Sweden  had  not  given  that  assist- 
ance to  the  common  cau^e  which,  she  was 
bound  by  the  express  conditions  <^  this.iin* 
princtpli^  contract  to  giVe.  H6  should  like 
to  have  had  the  opinions  of  sir  Charles  StcW- 
art,  .and  ^of  marshal  Blucher,  ad  to  the  effect 
ti  ve  cooperation  of  Sweden  at  the  battle  o^ 
Leipsic,  and  after  that  battle^  after  the  alliet 
had*  entered  France,  or  when  they  were  un- 
der the  walls  of  Paris.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  oil^treachery  against  Denmark,  in  de^ 
featihg  the  cession  of  Norway,,  which  she 
herself  had  formerly  made,  it  was  sufficientiy 
answered  by  the  ratification  of  the  original 
treaty  with  that  country,  so  late  as  the  19tii 
of  April,  when  it  was  plain  that  the  allies 
were  perfecUy  satisfied  with  the  conduct  and 
good  laith  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  Every 
one  knew  what  blockade  meant  in  the  pre- 
sent instanca  It.  was  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  arms  or  ammuniticm  to 
Norway,  but  to  cut  off^  her  supplies  of  food, 
to  inflict  upon  her  that  which  had  been  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Burke  as  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  calamities,  as  a  calamity  so  dreadful 
that  every  humane  mind,  shuddered  and 
turned  away  fix)m  its  contemplation.  Would 
not  the  house  paus^  then,  before  they  pro*  ' 
ceeded  to  tins  last  act  of  aggravated  injusticet 
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snd  cruelty  ?  Y«t  miimten  would  not  dfoir 
them  to  inquire,  or  "were  thenndveft  motk 
scandalously  ignorant,  whether  the  oondiftioii 
of  a  treaty,  which  could  alon^  hmA  them 
down  to  sudi  disgracefitd  conduct,  had  beai 
fulfilled  or  not  He  was  sorry  not  to  see  an 
honourable  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Ste- 
phen) in  his  place,  or  he  should  have  ani- 
madverted on  some  expressions  that  had  fid- 
len  from  him.  He  might  have  alluded  to 
the  hatlf  pious,  hsflf  profiine,  expresdon  whidi 
he  suffered  to  escape  him,  that  we  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Almighty,  who,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  take  it  up.  He  would 
also  (If  he  were  present)  s^y,  that  that  honour- 
able gentleman's  tender  mercies  were  cruel, 
tiiough  he  himself  was  not  among  the  wick- 
ed ;  S)r,  if  he  had  not  known  his  voice,  and 
person,  and  his  manner,  so  well  as  he  did,  he 
>shouId  have  supposed,  during  his  speedi  to- 
night, that  he  was  hearing  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  used  formerly  to  descant  on  the 
miseries  of  the  Africans  in  their  own  country, 
in  order  to  show  the  justice  and  humani^ 
of  the  slave  trade.  [Here  Mr.  Whitbread, 
seeing  Mr.  Stephen  enter  the  house,  hailecl 
nis  approach,  and,  recapitulating  what  he  had 
just  said,  proceeded.]  If  that  honourable 
and  leamea  gentleman  were  not  also  one  Of 
the  most  moral  and  philosophical  characters 
of  the  a^e,  who  lield  all  jacobins  and  jacobin- 
ism in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  he  should  al- 
most liave  mistaken  him  for  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constituent  assembly  of  France, 
setting  out  on  a  cru$ade  to  Norway,  with  the 
rights  of  man  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  and 
famine  in  the  other,  to  compel  them  to  accept 
of  freedom  and  happiness,  on  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  Mr.  Whitbread  here  pomtedly 
alluded  to  the  sentiment  of  the  right  honour- 
able member  for  Liverpool,  delivered  out  of 
the  house  at  a  convivial  meeting,  in  which 
the  eloquent  speaker  had  declared  his  satis- 
faction, that  it  was  in  the  wilds  of  Russia, 
of  u  iKirbarous  and  despotic  cotihtry, :  that 
Buonaparte  had  been  first  defeated.  This, ' 
accorduig  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
proved  tliat  patriotism  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  freedom,  or  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment.   - 

He  wished  the  right  honourable  member, 
and  the  learned  and  honourable  gentleman 


I,  toi^iply  tiu8  theory  to  tiie  hmw 
sni  BnfiDTtttiufte  people  of  KorWurt  aod  not 
to  ra0w  them  to  be  jugsied  oat  of  thor  na- 
tural rights  and  politiou  indepmdenoe,  by 
fine  theniea  of  liberty  and  ha|i|iinan^  hf 
^tecfanieal  aeuteness,  and  the  stnet  hUett^ 
unftilfined  treaties. 

mie  war  between  Sweden  and  H^qu^ 
liegan  with  a  naval  action.  The  Nomigiifas 
had  stationed  a  flotilla  near  the  Hualoiii 
islands,  protected  by  a  number  of  luttteEies 
raised  upon  them.  On  July  the  2dJi  the 
Swedish  admiral,  baron  Pike,  made  a  signal 
for  his  fleet  and  flotilla  to  weigh  and  nnove 
to  the  attack  of  the  Norwegians,  ibut  a  ofkp 
prevented  them  from  reaching  a  propw  Sta- 
tion, so  that  the  attack  was  postpoiied  kill 
the  following  morning.  The  Norwegian  ad- 
miral, however,  did  not  wait  for  the  antral 
of  the  enemy,  but  threw  the  cannon  of  hb 
batteries  into  the  sea,  and  retired  to  IVede^ 
rickstadt  Major-general  Gahn,  on  &e  Sl$t 
of  July,  had  enterra  Norway,  and  on  the4id 
of  August  attempted  to  force  a  strong  posi- 
tion, m>m  which  he  was  driven  -back  with 
some  loss :  and  on  the  following  day  found 
the  enemy,  who  had  taken  a  circuitous  route, 
in  his  rear  with  a  superior  force.  An  obati 
nate  and  sanguinary  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  Swedes  made  good  their  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  a  gun,  20  baggage  waggons,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  men  killra,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  Admiral  Pike  having,  on 
the  second  of  August,  received  orders  from 
the  crown  prince  to  attack  Kragero,  three 
bodies  of  troops  were  landed  upon  the  island, 
supported  by  gun-boats  and  armed  vessels. 
The  Norwegians  retreated,  and  a  battery  sur- 
rendered after  a  cannonade.  Frederickstadt 
was  summoned,  was  attacked  on  refusal  by 
the  boats  and  vessels,  and  at  last  consented 
to  capitulate.  The  garrison,  of  2000  men, 
having  signified  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Sweden  were  permitted  to  return  home. 

This  unequal  contest  was  of  short  duration. 
The  Norwegians  though  numerous  were  ill 
equipped,  and  their  country  was  grievously 
suffermg  for  want  of  com.  The  crown  prince 
of  Sweden  took  advantage  of  this  circunv 
stance,  and  liberally  supplied  with  provisions 
all  the  prisoners  whom  he  todk,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts  of  the  country  whidi 
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he  eonmiered:  and  Ikt  foriwef*,  alter  being 
well  fed,  were  sent  back  to  spread  their  kind 
treatment  The  stratagem  succeeded;  the 
resistance  of  the  Norwegians  became  gradu- 
ally i^eaker,  and  after  a  short  ccmtest  Chris- 
tian, as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  the  enemy's 
expulsion,  abdicated  the  throne.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  crown  prince  that  hosfeiMeB 
should  cease,  that  the  diet  of  Norway  shoqld 
be  assembled,  and  that  they  should  deter- 
mine with  respect  tt>  the  union  of  their  coun- 
try #4th  Sweden.  The  i^stalt  <rf  their  meet- 
ing #As  such  as  might  be  anticipated ;  they 
were  convinced  that  resistance  to  Sweden 
was  useless,  and  they  sa^  that  the  allies  were 
determined  to  put  the  crown  prince  in  pos- 
session of  Norway  if  he  could  not  accomplish 
it  himself  On  the  other  hand,  the  allies,  as 
well  as  the  crown  prince^  solemnly  promised 
to  the  Norwegians  the  continuance  of  all 
their  rights  and  privilegeft.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  diet  almost >unanunously  chose- 
the  king  of  Sweden  as  the  king  of  Norway, 
and  in  9ie  month  of  October  t£e  crown  was 
formally  accepted  by  Charles  XIII.  .  The 
ceremonial  pmrt  of  the  transaction  was  per-  - 
formed  by  the  crown  prince,  wh^,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son,  prince  Oscar,  proceeded  to 
the  diet  to  receive  from  the  members  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  king  Charles,  and  to 
transmit  to  them  his  majesty"^  oath,  to  govern 
according  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 
On  this  occasion  the  crown  prince  declared 
that  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwe^ans  should 
.  always  remain  two  nations,  .'equal  and  inde- 
pendent, though  united :  the  great  ham  of 
their  imion  being  their  geographieal  posi- 
tion, their  similanty  of  origin  and  character,  . 
and  their  mutual  zeal  for  liberty  and  repre^ 
sentative  govemment.^  Speaking  of  himself 
he  added  t  **  Amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and 
while  on  the  German  soil,  I  marched,  toge^ 
ther  with  this  allies  of  Sweden,  to  combat  uie 
most  horrible  tyranny  that  ever  oppressed 
Europe,  J  looked  fbr  i\o  other  rewaw  to  my 
labours  than  the  present  moment,  and  the 
peaceful  palm  tvhkh  I  this  day  receive  from 
a  free  people  is  fer  dearer  to  ttiy  hewt  than 
all  the  laurels  of  Victoiy.**  The  proclamation 
of  his  Swedish  and  Norwegian  majesty  re- 
peated the  ^i^Urances  of  the  cwwn  prince, 
drid  emphatically  declared  thai  tkei/hrmoHM 


ofr^hUeoerrepf>sedcii  ike  sacred  dUekarge 
of^dnitieSi  a  memorable  confession,  an  awral 
fesscm  to  those  sovereigna  whose  violation  of 
their  peoples  rights,  and  whose  systanatic 
contempt  of  every  moral*  and  political  obli- 
gatkm  have,  from  one  generation  to  another; 
extended  the  miseries  of  war,  and  the  evils 
of  popular  commotion.  lEven  in  the  most 
despotic  states,,  where  slavery  alone  appa- 
rently prevails,  "  tlie  poor  worm  will  tuni 
when  trod  on  ;"  and  it  yet  remains  for  fritu- 
rity  to  shew  whether  the  selfish  impolicy,  or 
indifference  to  the  ieeUngs  of  their  subjects 
displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  continental 
sovereigns,  does  not  contain  wifMn  itself  the 
seeds  of  discord,  revolution,  and  personal  pu- 
nishment to  them  and  their  posterity. 

It  hcis  already  been  remarked,  that  before 
the  eosigress  at  Vienna,  it  was  determined  by 
the  allies  that  the  territories  of  the  stadthol- 
der  should  be  extended  by  the  annexation  of 
those  parts  of  the  Netherlands  which,  previ- 
ous to  the  revolution,  had  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria. This  increase  of  territory  was  undoubt- 
edly effected  by  the  interference  of  the  prince 
regent  of  England,,  who  had  intended  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  should  become  the 
husbartd  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
and  was  iulxious  to  render  the  dominions  of 
hia  sobi-in«law  secure  from  the  possibility  of 
French  incursion.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  the  addition  of  the  Nether- 
Iand3  to 'Holland  did  not  rather  impede  than 

Somote  tliis  important  object  France  and 
olland  are  now  in  immediate  contact ;  the 
population  of  the  Netheriands  is  by  no  means 
profxniionate  to  the  extent  of  territory  ;  the 
jealousies  of  the  French  and  Duteh,  so  fre- 
quently prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  will  be  renewed ;  and  as 
no  neutral  towns  will  remain  to  prevent  the 
immediate  conflict  et  the  adjacent  nations, 
FVaAce,with  her  mighty  and  cQsprdportionate 
means  will  be  able  to  invade  and  over-run 
the  'NetfaerisHids  whenever  'she  ia  tempted  so 
to  do,  or  will  subject  the  king  of  Holland  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive standing  army.  [  At  the  present  mo- 
m^t  hfe  may  possibly  rely  on  the  protection 
of  the  allies,  and  tl^  peculiar  friendship  of 
Ovtat  Britain;  but  the  views  of  the  conti* 
nental  tttites  zre  at  least  uncertain :  the  at* 
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tadiment  of  Elndand  inay  cesse  with  the 
temporary  causes  d)'  which  it  was  occasimied; 
the  rehition  of  Holland  to  foreign  courts  may 
be  much  affected  by  the  alliance  of  William 
\o  a  Princess  of  Russia,  and  the  andent  de- 
pendencies of  France  now  possessed  by  his 
family — a  family  of  very  moderate  talents, 
will  always  be  the  object  of  envy  and  re- 
vengeful feeling  to  that  vain  and  amlatious 
people.  It  is  obvious  also,  that  the  ports 
and  garrison  towns  on  the  coast  of  Flanders 
might  at  once  become  the  gromid  pf  jealousy 
betwqen  Britain  and  Hollsaid,  and  enable  the 
latter  power  to  become  a  formidable  or  prin- 
cipal  auxiliary  in  any  plan  for  the  subversion 
of  Our  maritime  rights,  or  the  limitation  of 

,  our  commerce.  That  the  present  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands  entertams  any  wishes  or 
designs  of  this  suspicious  description  cannot 
be  supposed ;  but  the  history  of  the  last  12 
vears  fully  informs  the  inteUigent  enquirer 
how  ^ttle  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the 
friendship  of  rival  nations,  however  connected 
by  the  ties  of  obligation  on  one  side,  or  gra- 
titude on  the  other.  Appearances  are  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  sovereign  of  Holland, 
whose  sentiments  on  the  duties  of  the  station 
to  which  he  had  been  called  were  highly 
honourable  to  his  moderation  and  his  good 
sense.  In  his  address  to  the  people  of  the 
united  Netherlands,  the  prince  begins  by 
statnig  that  he  had  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  first  and  most  sacred  of  his  duties,  to 
summon  together  men  of  consideration,  and 
to  cliarge  them  with  the  weighty  tadc  of 
establishing  a  fimdamental  code,  ;built  upon 

V  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  corresponding  tp 
the  wants  of  the  tune.  This  had  been  done, 
but  though  the  prince  approved  of  the  result 
of  their  labours,  his  heart  was  not  yet  satisfied* 
As  it  respected  the  concerns  of  the  whole 
Netherlands  it  was  proper  that  the  whole 
Dutch  |>eople  should  be  recognised  in  this 
important  work.  He  therefore  assured  them, 
that  h\  it  their  dearest  interests  were  suffici- 
ently attended  to ;  that  rehgion,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  aU  good^  was  honoured  and  maintain* 
cd:  but  at  the  same  time  religious  freedom 
was  disturbed  by  nothing  of  temporal  con- 
cerns, but  secured  in  the  most  ample  manner; 
the  education  of  youtli  was  to  be  attaided  to 


by  the  ^vemment»  free  ftom  every  rqguLi* 
tion  which  oould  oppress  the  genius  and  sub- 
due the  spirit :  personal  freedom  was  to  be 
no  longer  a  name;  justice  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered impartially,  guided  by  fixed  prin 
dples,  and  securing  to  every  man  his  rights 
and  Us  property :  commeix^,  agriculture  and 
manufactures  were  to  be  no  longer  oWruct- 
ed :  no  restraint  was  to  be  imposed  on  the 
domestic  oeconomy  of  any  class; — ^tbe  finances 
and  the  arming  of  thejpeople, — the  main  pil- 
lars of  the  body  politic,r-were  to  be  placed 
in  that  centlral  pomt,  upon  which  the  greatest 
and  most  invaluable  privilege  of  eveiy  free 
people,  thcdr  independence,  may  be  nrmly 
fixed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  constitu- 
tion founded  on  these  principles  met  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  prince  appointed  a  spe- 
cial commission,  who  were  to  choose  out  of 
a  numerous  list  given  in,  six  hundred  per- 
sons,  in  due  proportion  to  the  population  of 
each  of  the  departments :  these  were  to  as- 
semble,  and  come  to  a  determination  on  the 
proposed  constitution.  But  as  it  was  desir- 
able that  these  members  should  be  possessed 
of  the  general  confidence,  a  list  of  the  persons 
chosen  for  each  department  w^as  to  be  made 
public,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  being  house-keepers,  to 
disapprove  of  any  they  might  deem  unquali- 
fied. No  inhabitant  was  to  be  depriveil  of 
this  right,  except  domestic  servants,  valets, 
bankrupts,  and  persons  in  a  state  of  nonage, 
or  under  accusation.  The  persons  who  Were 
approved  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  to  them 
were  to  be  submitted  the  details  of  a  cbnsti- 
tution  founded  on  the  principles  already 
stated*  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  aa 
fer  as  theory  goes,  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands  certainly  possess  a  much  freer  constitu- 
tion now  than  they  did  before :  but,  as  we 
have  frequently  remarked,  tiie  possession  of 
a  written  constitution,  however  conformable 
to  the  soundest  principles  of  liberty,  and 
however  strongly  guaranteed  and  gusurded» 
is  by  no  means  meompatible  with  practical 
slavery. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department  pre- 
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sented  to  tKe  states-general  a  long  report  on 
the  situation  of  the  united  Neuieriands. — 
After  some  general  remarks  he  adverted  to 
the  object  of  commerce,  which,  he  observed, 
might  well '  be  deemed  the  principal  source 
of  prosperity  to  Holland.  **  Among  the 
countries  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  France, 
there  was  certainly  none  (he  said)  which  more 
severdy  felt  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  pro- 
hibitive system  than  the  Netherlands/'  He 
then  enumerated  the  causes  which  still  ope- 
rated to  retard  the  progress  of  commerce  to 
its  former  eminence :  the  principal  of  these 
were,  the  want  of  capitalists ;  the  great  want 
of  Suitable  shipping;  the  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  commerce  in  other 
countries;  the  heavy  duties  on  merchandize; 
the  delayed  restoration  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  Indian  possessions ;  and  finally,  assort 
at*  fear  that  Europe  was  not  yet  restored  to  a 
state  of  permanent  tranquillity. 

He  next  alluded  to  the  establishmenc  of  a 
national  bank  at  Amsterdam,  which  had  been 
found  extremely  useful  in  vivifying  mercan- 
tile credit.  With  regard  to  the  West  India 
colonies  of  Holland,  some  of  them  Would  be 
restored ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped, 
that  such  as  might  not  be  restored  would 
not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  mother  country, 
as  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  direct  commerce 
would  be  permitted  with  them. 

On  the  subject  of  manufactures  he  observ- 
ed, that  "  it  had  been  an  idea  entertained  by 
smne  people,  that  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures in  Holland  were  hostile  to  each  other ; 
and  that  the  protection  of  the  latter  was  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  former :  but  this 
idea  .had  been  proved  to  be  erroneous;  for, 
at  the  very  time  when  Holland  was  the  great 
staple  of  the  commodities  both  of  the  north 
and  the  86uth,  and  when  its  commerce  pro- 
duced great  capitals,  then  also  its  manufac- 
tures had  reached  their  highest  pitch  of  pros- 
perity. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  fisheries.  In  the 
year  1814,  110  herring  busses  had  clear- 
ed out  for  the  herring  fishery,  a  number 
ahnost  equal  to  that  of  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  the  republic. 

In  that  part  of  his  speech  which  related 
to  agricultiu^  there  is  a  remarkable  passage, 
which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  those 


who  think  it  no  evil  for  a  nation  to  be  de- 
pendent on  fbrei|pier8  fcHr  th^  supply  of 
com.  After  stating  the  curious  fact,  that 
agriculture  had  rapidly  improved,  notwith- 
.  standing  the  oppression  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, ana  the  frequent  and  violent 
changes  to  which  Holland  had  been  exposed, 
a  fact  which  may  be  predicated  at  least  in  an 
equal  degree  with  regard  to  France,  he  adds, 
"  What  our  ancestors  could  never  have  look- 
ed for  in  this  respect,  the  Netherlander  may 
now  boast,  that  lie  is  able  to  supply  all  his 
necessary  wants  fix>m  his  own  soil,  and  is 
liberated  from  that  disgraceful  dependance 
on  other  nations  under  which  he  formerly 
laboured." 

1814. — AAer  a  variety  of  observations  on 
the  provincial  government,  the  state  of  reli- 
gion,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  he  next  proceeded  to  the  system  of 
national  defence.  The  army,  he  observed, 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  veteran  army. 
The  navy,  though  having  had  less  practioal 
experience,  woiud  soon  lay  a  foundation  for 
regaining  its  ancient  renown.  He  concluded 
his  speech  by  some  general  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  in  which  Holland 
stood  with  foreign  powers,  which  he  said 
were  highly  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  the 
course  of  1814  the  confess  of  Vienna,  though 
it  was  supposed  that  its  labours  would  ter- 
minate in  a  short  period, — ^the  leading  mem- 
bers of  it  having,  uncalled  for,expressea  them- 
selves in  the  pminest  and  strongest  language 
as  actuated  solely  by  a  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  to  establish  the  independence  and  tran- 
quillity of  Em-ope,  without  the  most  indirect 
or  distant  view  to  their  own  aggrandizement  ' 
or  interests, — ^yet,  in  fact,  was  not  known, 
officially,  to  have  come  to  a  determination 
on  any  important  point  at  the  dose  of  the 
year.  At  present,  we  shall  just  hint,  that 
iBritain  did  not  act  very  wisely  in  agreeing 
to  continue  their  respective  subsidies  till  the 
congress  had  broken  up,  since  it  may  be  sun- 
posed  that,  so  long  as  they  were  so  liberally 
paid,  they  would  not  hasten  to  bring  the 
affairs  of  the  congress  to  a-condusioiv 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  thai 
Britain,  the  great  paymaster  of  Europe,  was 
not,  according  to  some,  rewarded,  not  only 
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for  I)er  exertieM  snd  sMtifioes  in  the>  cause 
of  £uro^,  but  aI»D  for  tb^  snbsidiefi  whiob 
she  still  contifiued  io  gmnt ;  for  one  of  the 
known  acts  of  the  c^HgreeB,  and  the  only  an» 
(with  a  single  exception)  ivhich  tyanspire^l  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1»14,  was  the  raising 
of  Hanover  to  the  raftk  of  a  kingdom.  Some 
may,  indeed^  doubt  wlnether  this  is  Uk^  to 
prove  a  blessing  to  Great  Bi^in;  and  may 
argue  that,  as  our  ministers  were  always 
sufficiently  ready  to  give  into  the  predilee- 
tions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britaii)  for  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  while  they  comtituted  only 
an  electorate,  they  wiM  be  caBed  upon  for 
more  hearty  and  extended  eo^-operation  now 
that  Hanover  has  become  a  kingdom ;  and  it 
might  have  been  expected,  and  hoped,  that 
the  king  of  silch  a  nation  as  Great  Britain 
would  have  not  thought  that  any  dignity  or 
rank  could  be  add^  to  his  titles,  by  being 
able  to  assume  the  name  of  king  of  Hanover. 
Sueh,  however^  were  the  fMts.  On  the 
12th  of  October  Count  Munster,  the  Hano- 
rerian  minister'  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
delivered  a  note  to  the  iranisters  of  Austriai 
and  of  tlie  oth«r  powers  assembled  there,  in 
which  he  explained  the  reasons  why  the 
prince  regent  had  deemed  it  proper  tx)  assume 
the  title  of  king  of  Hanover^  in.  the  name 
and  on  behalf  or  his  fether.  By  the  6th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  peace,  at  Paris,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  states  of  Gemneny  should 
remain  independent,  and  join*  in  a  federal 
union.  In  consequaiceof  this  arrangem^it, 
the  tide  of  eieetoral  prinee  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man empire  ceased  to  be  expedient  under 
existing  drcumstisuiees;  Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers,  in-  this  point  of  view,  had  in- 
vited the  priBoe  to  renomice  the  title  of  elec- 
tor, and  assume  that  of  king.  He  had  ac- 
cordingly done  so:  and  count  Munster,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  expressed  himself  in 
the  stitmgest  terms  of  confid^itt^e  that  the 
imperial  court  of  Austria  wocdd  receive  his» 
-declaration  with  sentiments  oi  friendship, 
and  wouW  recognize  the  new  title,  wirich 
(draimstances  had  induced  his  royal  highnesi 
to  adopt  for  \As  house  in  Germany.  S^n 
after  thepuMieaticwi  of  this  note,  and  Jlmio^ 
▼er  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,"an 
assemblage  of  all  the  states,  composed  of  de^ 
puties  from  the  different  classes,  took  places 


yfihen  his  royal  lughaesi  the  duke  «f  Cani- 
Wic^  addressed  t£e  assembly. 

jSmex  oompHmeiiting  tkie  Hanoveiians  on 
their  firm  and  loyal  attachment  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  upon  the  sha»  which  they  had  un^ 
der  the  greatest  of  comimanders,  WdUi^ton, 
in  destroying  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte^ 
and  restoring  independence  aad  tranquillity 
to>  Europe,  he  informed  them  that  the  prinee 
regent,  one  of  the  race  of  the  Guelphs,  who 
had  always  been  distinguished  for  justiee  and 
nuldness,  had  given  to  the  Gennan  sove- 
reigns the  first  example  of  calling  an  assem- 
bly, in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  migiiA 
declare  itself  with  freedcnn^  to  point  out  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  tlie 
country.  The  first  step  towards  this  impor- 
tant object  was  made  by  the  union  of  the 
states,  of  ail  the  different  parts  of  the  cotui- 
try,  to  whidi  were  now  given  the  rights  of 
granting  money  and  other  points  of  ^isla* 
tion.  One  of  .the  principal  objects  of  tiiMeir 
deliberation  would  regard  the  means  of  re- 
paying those  who,  in  confidence  of  good 
faiths  Tent  their  property  to  supplv  thdr  pub- 
lic wants.  The  prince  regait,  for  his  part, 
considered  the  good  faith  which  the  sove- 
rdgns  of  Hanover  had  never  violated,  so 
sacred^  that  he  would  contribute  from  the 
revenues  of  his  own  domains,  ratlier  than 
these  claims  shouM  remain  unfulfilled.  The 
next  (^ject  was  to  plaee  Hanover  in  a  state 
of  security  from  any  other  attadc.  Britain,  t^ 
which  Hanover,  along  with  the  rest  of  Europe,- 
h^  been  so  mudi  indebted,  had  generously 
replaced  the  necessary  warlike  stores  carried 
off  by  the  enemy.^  He  concluded,  by  inform^ 
ixig  them  that  it  would  be  their  duty  ta 
consider  of  the  arrangements  in  the  adrnjnia*' 
tration  of  justice,  and  to  deliberate  on  usefol 
institutions  for  tibe  good  of  the  OQunfiry.-*** 
What  the  regent  intended  would  be  oon^ 
municated  to  them  by  his  couns^ors^  while 
he  would  lend  an  attentive  ear  on  othctr  saliK 
jccts.  Theiistrofifbllpowen  which  hadbe^i 
piesentBd  and  approT«4  And  .the  neoessaiy 
nq^^ktionifor  the  order  of  tibe  states  of  tke. 
longdaniky.wocdd^btt.coi&mttn^  to  thepKi: 
according  to  these,  they  were  to  b^n  by 
chooring  a.presideiKk  ^  But,  first,  let  us, 
with  united  devotion,  implore  the  UessingB 
of  the  Most  High  on  the  sacred  vaork  of  the 
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first  assembly  of  ihe  states  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover." 

At  the  end  of  thb  speefth  his  loyal  high- 
ness  repaired  in  procession  with  thts  whole 
assembly  to  the  church  of  the  palaoe^  where 
the  hymn.  Nun  danket  aUt  Gatt^  "  Now 
thank  all  God,"  was  mitig,  being  particularly 
chosen,  **  because  the  venerable  father  of  the 
royal  house,  and  of  the  country,  hw  majesty 
George  the  Third,  with  his  strong  sense  of 
piety,  set  a  narticular  value  upon  if* 

Afterwards  the  deputies  dhose  their  presi- 
dent, who  addressed  his  royal  highness  to  the 
fbUowing  import  He  b^n  by  stating  the 
obligations  which  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover 
were  under  to  the  prince  r^ent,  for  calling 
the  deputies  together,  and  to  the  British  na- 
ti(Hi  for  the  decided,  persevering,  sad  glori* 
ous  part  whidi  she  had  taken  in  the  ooilt^t, 
which  had  terminated  in  the  triumph  of 
peace  and  order.  He  next  assured  lus  royal 
highness,  that  in  all  their  deliberations  and 
proceedings  they  would  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  second  his  go6d  intentions  for 
the  prosperity  of  Hano\*er;  and  he  concluded 
by  stating,  that  they  considered  the  presence 
c^  Ills  royal  highness  as  a  pledge  <^  the  gra- 
cious Te^ard  of  their  beloved  sovereign  uid 
the  prince  regent 

The  German  nations  had  well  deserved  the 
Uessiuf^  of  freedom  and  inde)pendeil€i&  tlms 
conferred  by  a  lauddlde  Example  on  the 
peo}))e  of  Hanover.  No  part  of  the  popuhu 
tion  of  Europe  contributed  so  mueh  to  the 
destruction  of  Buonaparte  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany :  men  of  all  ranks  and  dasses 
came  forward  in  defence  of  their  oountry, 
animated  by  the  most  pure,  enlightened  and 
honourable  feelings,  and  the  name  of  Sdull 
alone  would  exalt  their  national  character  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity.  The  memory  oS 
this  devoted  patriot  and  invincible  soldier  is 
still  honoured  as  that  of  the  most  distin^ 
guished  and  gallant  Bartizan  that  all  the  in- 
vasions of  Germany  tiad  produced.  As  he 
died  under  the  regn  of  Buonaparte,  all  pub- 
lie  honours  w^Hild  have  oniy  drdwn  down  the 
most  exemplary  v^ngeance^  but  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  not  to  be  eaaly  subdiied,  and 
the  actions  of  ^is  officer  were  recorded  in  all 
the  more  secret  aad  saler  forms  of  rmgs,  pic- 
fcure%  busts,  and  eaainds.    A  pilkur  in  an 


open  iidd  near  Stoalsuhd  boiei  in  Germaiu 
the  following  inscription*  It  having  attrabfied 
strongly  the  popular  attention  it  t^-as  shortiy 
removed 

INSCEIFMON. 

Who  rests  tliis  namdiess  mound  beneath 
Thus  rudely  piled  upon  the  heath. 
Naked  to  whids  and  water's  sweep? 
Does  here  some  gloomy  outcast  sle^  ? 
Vet  many  a  footstep  freshly  round 
Marks  it  as  loved — as  holiest  ground. 

Stranger !  tliis  mound  is  all  the  grave 
Of  one  who  lived  as  live  the  brave. 
Nor  ever  heart's  d^oted  tide 
More  nobly  pour'd  than  when  he  died. 
Stranger  1  no  stone  might  dare  to  tell 
His  name  who  on  this  red  spot  fell ! 

These  st^s  are  steps  of  German  men. 
That  when  the  Tyrant's  in  his  den 
Come  crowding  round  wkh  midnigiit  trakd 
To  vow  their  venceance  o'er  the  dead* 
Dead  I  No :  that  Spirit'*  lightning  stilL 
Soldier  !  thou  seest  the  giave  of  Sciiill. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  congress, 
the  S^iss  had  farmed  amongst  themselves  a 
federal  compact  On  the  8th  of  September 
this  important  document  was  signed  by  tlie 
deputies  of  all  the  10  cantons^  at  Zuridu*— 
The  whole  armed  force  was  to  be  30,000 
men,  and  the  contribution  for  its  support. 
21«000/.  In  case  of  danger^  external  or  in. 
temal,  each  canton  was  entitled  to  daim  the 
aid  of  its  confederates^  and  no  alliance  between 
separate  cantons,  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  confederation,  was  to  be  formed.  The 
principle  ivas  acknowledged,  according  to 
which  there  remained  no  subject  in  Switzer- 
land, that  the  enjoyment  of  rights  might  no 
longer  be  prevented  by  the  exdusive  privi* 
lege  of*  any  particular  dass  of  citizeos.  The 
diet  declares  war,  concludes  peac^  and  forms 
alHances ;  but  on  these  important  questions 
two-thirds  of  the  voices  are  required  to  de- 
termine ;  in  all  others  an  absolute  majority. 

Spain,  on  the  contrary,  whose  stnicgleB 
and  misfortunes  during  the  war  had  been, 
beyond  comparison,  more  arduous  tiian  those 
of  Switzerland,  presented  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  striking  and  melancholy  scene.  As 
soon  as  Napoleon  found  that  his  aflairs  were 
desperate  he  liberated  Ferdinand*  and  sent 
hini  back  to  Spain :  on  his  signing  artid/os 
of  subservience  to  France,  and  of  hostilitv  to 
the  British  nation,  which  had  expended  iU 
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blood  and  treasure  iii  liis  cause.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  Spain  before  he  plainly  dis- 
closed the  line  of  conduct  which  he  meant 
to  pursue.  The  re-establishment  of  civil  and 
religious  tyranny,  even  more  ccmipletely  and 
firmly  than  it  had  existed  before  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  was  his  favourite  object ;  all 
the  labours  of  the  cortes  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country  were  overthrown  ;  and  tnose 
patriots  and  heroes  who  had  been  most  in- 
strumental in  achieving  the  liberation  of 
Spain,  and  to  whom  Ferdinand  was  the  most 
indebted^  were  treated  with  the  utmost  inhu- 
manity. He  seemed  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Spain  had  been  polluted  by  those  states- 
men and  wai-riors  who  had  stood  forth  in  his 
cause,  while  he  took  into  his  confidence  many 
of  thosewho  h^  betrayed  him  into  the  power 
of  Buonaparte ;  and,  to  crown  his  absurdities, 
he  issued  the  following  deqree,  by  which  tlie 
inquisition  was  re-established. 

"  DECEEE. 

'*  Madrid,  Jttly  25. 
*•  The  prions  title  or  catholic,  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  all  other  christian  princes, 
is  owing  to  the  perseverance  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  who  would  never  tolerate  in  their 
states  Miy  other  religion  than  the  catholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman.  This  title  imposes 
upon  me  the  diity  to  render  myself  worthy 
of  it  by  all  the  means  which  heaven  has  placed 
within  my  power.  The  late  troubles,  and  the 
war,  which  has  desolated  during  six  years 
every  province  in  the  kingdom;  the  long 
abode  whidi  has  been  made  in  Spain  by 
troops  of  different  sects,  almost  all  of  whom 
Were  infused  with  sentiments  of  hatred  to- 
wards our  religion;  the  disorder  which  has 
been  the  in^lible  result  of  this ;  and  the  in- 
attention with  which  the  affairs  of  our  holy 
reRgion  have  been  treated  during  this  unfor- 
tunate period ;  all  these  circumstances  united 
have  laid  the  field  open  to  wicked  persons, 
who  have  never  experienced  any  check : 
dangerous  opinions  have  been  introduced, 
and '  have  taken  root  in  our  states,  by  the 
same  means  as  they  are  spread  in  othercoun- 
tries.  Wishing  then  to  remedy  so  grievous 
an  evil,  anti  to  preserve  among  my  sutgects 
the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they 
have  always  revered,  and  in  which  they  have 
liyed,  and  always  wished  to  live,  &c.   I  have 


deemed  it  necessaxy,  under  these  cireum- 
stances,  that  the  holy  office  should  resume 
its  jurisdiction.     On  this  subject  reverend 
and  virtuous  prelates,   respectable  corpora- 
tions and  grave  personages,  ecclesiastics  and 
seculars,  have  represented  to  me  that  Spain 
is  indebted  to  this  tribunal,  for  the  good  for- 
tune of  not  having  fallen,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  into  the  errors  which  have  caused 
so  many  misfortunes  among  other  nations : 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  at  that  period  the 
sciences  were  cultivated  with  distinction,  and 
Spain  produced  a  multitude  of  great  men, 
distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  their 
piety.     It  has  further  been  represented  to 
me,  that  the  oppressor  of  Europe  has  not  ne- 
glected to  employ,  as  an  efficacious  method 
of  introducing  the  corruption  and  discord 
which  supported  so  well  his  projects,  the  sup- 
pression of  this  tribunal,  under  the  vain  pre- 
text that  it  could  exist  no  longer  in  the  en- 
lightened state  of  the  present  age,  and  that 
the  pretended  cortes,  general  and  extraordi- 
nary, under  the  same  pretext,  and  under  the 
favour  of  the  constitution  which  they  tumul- 
tuously  decreed,  abolished  idso  the  holy  office, 
to  the  regret  of  the  whole  nation.    For  these 
causes,  I  have  been  earnestly  supplicated  to 
re-establish  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  r 
and  yielding  to  considerations  so  just,  and  to 
the  wish  manifested  by  my  people,  whose 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  has  an- 
ticipated my  orders,  by  hastening  to  recal 
spontaneously   the   subaltern  inquisitors  of 
some  provinces,  I  have,  therefore,  resolved, 
that  from  this  moment  the  supreme  council 
of  the  inquisition,  and  the  other  tribunals  of 
the  holy  office,  shall  resume  their  authorities 
conformable  to  the  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  them  by  the  sovereign  pontiiFs, 
at  the  instance  of  my  august  predecessors, 
and  by  the  prelates  of  the  dioceses,  and  bv 
the  kings  who  have  assured  to  them  the  full 
exerdse  thereof,  observing  in  this  double  ju- 
risdiction^ ecclesiastical  and  civil,  the  ordon- 
nances  which  were  in  force  in  the  year  1808, 
and  the  laws  which  have,  on  different  occa- 
sions, been  mad^  for  obviating  certain  abuses. 
But  as,  independent  of  these  ancient  laws,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  new  ones  on  this  sub 
ject ;  and  my  intenticm  being  to  perfect  that 
establishment  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it 
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emineotlx  uflefiil  to  my  subjects^  it  is  my 
desire  that,  as  soon  as  the  said  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  in^[uisition  shall  be  assembled,  two 
of  the  members  who  compose  it,  joined  to 
two  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  Castile, 
both'  appointed  by  me,  shall  examine  the 
forms  and  mode  of  proceeding  c^  the  holy 
office,  in  its  processes,  and  with  respect  to  the 
censure  and  prohibition  of  books ;  and  if  they 
find  that  the  interests  of  my.  subjects,  or  the 
claims  of  sound  iustice,  require  any  reform  or 
change,  they  will  make  their  reports  to  me, 
supporting  their  observations,  in  order  that  I 
m^  take  the  necessary  resolution.'* 

This  decree  is  countersigned  by  his  exc^<- 
lency  Don  Pedro  Macanaz, .  whose  grand- 
father passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
prison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  died  in  exile  for  having  written 
against  the  inquisition. .  But  no  act  of  foUy 
or  persecution  can  surprise  us  in  a  monarch 
wJio  is  equally  the  enemy  of  the  catholics, 
fay  his  indiscretion,  and  of  the  protestants, 
by  his  cruelty: .  whose,  habits  are.  at  once. 


vicious  and  effeminate,  whose  chief  amuse- 
ment is  the  chess  board,  and  the  spinning 
wheel,  and  who  passes  the  mornings  in  knit- 
ting embroidery.  Such  are  the  individuals 
who  too  frequently  rule  the  fate  and  guide 
the  policy  of^nations ! 

After  stating  the  general  line  of  conduct 
which  Ferdinand  pursued,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise  the  reader  that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
awakened,  by.  the  outrageous  violence  of  his 
conduct,  the  still  more  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  malcontents  in  his  South  American 
colonies.  His  measures  and  demeanour  were 
strikingly  contrasted  by  the  policy  and  con- 
duct  of  his  relative  the  prince,  of  the  Brazils, 
who,  instructed  by;  his  misfortunes,  and  pro- 
fiting  by  his  distance  from  the  scenes  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  devoted  his  talents  and  his 
leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  subjects, 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  encou- 
ragement, among  the  Brazilians,  of  every 
useful  and  civilized  pursuit. 


CHAP.  IV. ^1814. 

JDuiit$  (^  an  historian. — Impartiality  his  ^rst  requisite. — American  Constitution.'^ 
Laws  of  retaliaHon  adopted  by  the  Brmsh  mimstry. — Military  and  rtaval  opera- 
tions an  the  lakes* — Battles  near  Fort  Erie  and  the  Jbrts  of  Niagara, — Sir  George 
Prevost  makes,  an  attempt  against  Plattshurg ;  and  is  chimed  to  retreat. — Destruction 
«r  Washingbm. — Plunder^  Alexandria. — Attempt  on  BaJJtimore. — Iha^  of  Creneral 
Boss. 


Rigid  and  conscientious  impartiality  is  the 
first  duty  of  an  historian,  and  for  the  absence 
of  that  quality.no  other  excellence  can  be 
received  as  an  atonement.  To  weigh,  with 
the  hands  of  calm  and  inflexible  justice,  the 
merits  of  measures  and  of  individuals ;  to 
state  with  candour  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  contending  statesmen ;  and  to  describe, 
w  ith  the  liberal  feeling  of  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  the  policy  and  conflicts  of  rival  nations, 
are  duties  more  frequently  expected  than 

Serformed.   Yet  discussion  is  the  life  of  free 
om  and  the  parent  of  truth,  and  it  is  a  task 
incumbent  on  the  writer  of  history,  to  arrange 


the  opposing  representations  of  prejudice  and 
enmity  in  one  connected  and  impartial  state- 
ment ;  regardless  of  the  violence  of  parties, 
and  guid^  in  his  decision  by  the  progress 
of  events. 

Oil  the  suUect  of  the  American  war  we 
have  expressea  the  opinions  and  conclusions 
which  the  documents  before  us,  and  the  in- 
formation communicated  by  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  on  America,  seemed  best  t6  justify. 
But  a  singular  work  has  lately  appeared,  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  pen  oi  Mr.  Mam- 
'  son  himself,  which  it  is  but  jtist  to  our  readers, 
and  to  ourselves,  that  we  cSbould  occasionally 
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coiupaie  with  the  statements  of  the  enemies 
of  America.  The  events,  indeed,  which  have 
unfortunately  occurred  since  the  publication 
of  our  former  narrative,  are  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  humble  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  re- 
press the  triumph  of  unbecoming  exultation. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  Stateshas 
been  so  frequently  misrepresented,  and  so 
little  understood,  that  we  shall  commence 
this  chapter  by  recording  the  solemn  act  on 
which  its  foundation  is  established.  It  pre- 
sents a  copious  theme  of  reflection  to  an  in- 
telligent mind,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
noblest  record  of  a  people  who  present  pecu- 
liar  claims  on  the  interest  of  the  English 
reader,  by  affinity,  by  identity  of  language, 
and  by  tlieir  pretensions  to  a  momentous  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

AMEBICAN   CONSTITUTION. 

*'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
iu  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  esta^ 
blish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"  ARTICLE  I. 

"  Sect.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives. 

"  Sect.  8.  The  house  of  representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  diosen  every 
second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  seveml 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legijslature. 

"  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who 
sliall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not  when 
elected  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

"  R^esentatives  and  direct  taxes  ^lallbe 
apportioned  amon^  the  several  states  which 
may  be  included  within  this  union,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  he 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  ser- 
vice for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  In^ 


dians  not  taxed,  thre^fiAhs  of  afi  odier  per- 
sons.  The  actual  eniimenition  shdl  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  fint  meeting  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  wiSiin 
every  subsequent^term  of.  ten  yeat^  in  such 
manner  as  they  shaH  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shaH  not  exceed 
one  for  every  80,000,  but  each  state  #hall 
have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  ^le  state  ef 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  akuse 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  fire, 
New  York  six.  New  Jersw  fi)ur,  Ptennsylvm- 
nia  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Vir- 
ginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five.  South  Cardina 
five,  and  Georgia  three. 

"  When  vacancies  happen  to  the  represen- 
tation fi-om  any  state,  the  executive  authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  Section  to  fill  sitdb 
vacancies, 

^  The  house  of  representatives  shall  dxvae 
thdr  speaker  and  other  officers;  and  ahaD 
have  the  solfepower  of  impeachment 

'*  Sect  S.  The  senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  oy  the  l^slature  thereof  fc^r  six 
years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

**  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled, tn  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  soiatoraof 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expitiw 
tion  of  the  second  vear ;  of  the  second  dasa 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of 
the  third  dass  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  on&.third  may  be  chosen  erary 
second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  re- 
signation, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appomtmenti 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

'^  No  person  shall  be  a  senator,  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall 
be  cliosen. 

"  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 
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**Tlie  senate  shall  chase  their  other  offi- 
cers, and  idso  a  -preAdent  pro  tempore^  in  the 
ahBenee  of  the  Tice-president,  or  wh^i  he 
shdi  exerase  the  offiee  of  pre^dent  of  the 
United  Statea 

**  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
tiy  all  rnipeaohments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  uiey  shall  he  on  oath  or  amrraation. 
Whm  tbe  piesident  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  .tiie  chief  justice  shall  presdde;  and  n6 
ptiMVi  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
cumsiea  cf  two-tbirda  of  the  members  pre- 
s^it. 

**  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
ncit  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
oAoe^  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  office  of  honour,  trust,  ot  profit,  under 
dM&  United  States;  bat  the  party- con victed 
shaU  newthdess  be  liable  and  subfect  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment,  and  pimisbment, 
aeoording  to  law. 

^  Sect  4k  The  times,  places,  and  manner 
of-  holding  dbctions  for  senators  and  repie^ 
sentatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  eaob  state 
fay  tbe  legislature  thereof;  but  the  oongress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  diter  such 
r^oiations,  except  as  to  tlie.^acos^of  dnxs- 
i^gaenaton. 

**  The  oongress  shall  aesemhle  at  least  once 
in -every  year,  and  sudi  meeting  shall  be  on 
die  fiortt  Monday  in  Deeembtf»  imldss  they 
shsfi  by  hnv  npoint  a  diffierent  day. 

**  S«ot  S.  ]BaBh  house  riiall  be  tiie  judge 
of  the  deotions,  returns^  and  qualifications  of 
its  ownm6ndicrs,andam^orityof  eachshall 
oonrtatute  a  quorum  to  do  busiatess ;  but  a 
smaUflc  mimber  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  m^mbersy  in  sucn  man- 
ner, and  under  snoh  penalties  as  each  houae 
may jpitmde^ 

'*  Each  house  may  determine  the  ndes  of 
its  piooeedii^is,  punish  its  members*  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two^third^  expel  a  member. 

''  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
psoceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  puUish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  mvf  in 
their  juc^pnt^nt  require  secrecy :  and  the  yeas 
and  mys  oi  the  members  of  either  houee  on 
any  question  shaU»  at  the  desire  of  one-fifVh  of 
those  present^  be  entwed  on  the  jotu-nal. 


^  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  cx>n- 
gress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other^ 
adjourn  for  more  tlian  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses 
shall  be  fitting. 

"  Sect  6.  The  senators  and  representatives 
shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services, 
to  be  ascertained  fay  law,  and  paid  out  of  tl)^ 
treasury  of  the  tJnited  States.  They  shall  in 
all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
thar  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respec* 
tire  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place; , 

"  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States;  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  emolument  whereof  shall 
have  been  encreased  during  such  time ;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  imder  the  U9it- 
ed  States  shaD  be  a  member  of  either  house 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

**  Sect.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  Shati 
originate  in  the  house  of  riepresentatives ; 
but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

'*  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  shall, 
before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve, 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
ol]9eetions  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  it.  -  If,  after  such  recon^ 
deration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  house»  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  ap** 
proved  by  two-^thirds  of  that  house  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeaa  ^ad  nays„  and  tbe  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  a»da^aihst  tbe  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  bouse  res|>ectively .  If 
any  bill  shaU  not  be  petumed  1^  tiae  presi- 
dent within  ten  ^s  (^uadays  e!%ce|rtied) 
after  it  shall  have  h^»,  presented*  to  bim^  the 
same  shell  be  alaw^m  Iflie  maimer  as  if  he 
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had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

'*  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  .shall  be  ap- 
proved by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  the' 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

"  Sect.  8.  The  congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

**  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  amqng  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

"  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturali- 
zation, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

**  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
Off  weights  and  measures. 

"  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  Statef 

"  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

"  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to 
authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

"  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court. 

"  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

"  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  ' 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap 
tures  on  land  and  water. 

"  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  mon^  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
» longer  term  than  two  years. 

''  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 


**  To  make  rules  tor  tlie  gov^funertt  and 
r^ulation  of  the  land  and  naval  foioes. 

''  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  me  union^  supinress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions 

**  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  milit^  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  &em  as  may  be  employed  hi 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  ta 
the  states  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia,  according  to  the  discipline  preMribed 
by  congress. 

'^  To  exercise  exclusive  leinslation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  sudi  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cesfikni 
of  particular  states,  and  the  acoeptanoe  of 
congress,  become  thie  seat  of  the  govenunent 
of  tne  United  States,  and  to  exerdae  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erecticm  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
netful  buildings.     And 

^'Tomakeall  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  tli^ 
foregoing  powers,  and  Si  other  powers  vested 
by  mis  constitution,  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
office  thoi^eof. 

^  Sect  9-  The  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  exist- 
ing shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  sudi  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
person. 

''  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases 
of  rebeUion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

'*  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  po9tjiicto  law, 
shall  be  passed. 

**  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid,  uiuess  in  proportion  to  the  census, 
or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

'*  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  state.  No  preference  shall 
be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
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of  another:  Dor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or 
from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

**  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
1^  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  tune. 

"  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States ;  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  titie,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  firom  any 'king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

^  Sect  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  omit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin,  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  past  facto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  titie  of  nobility. 

*'  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
<^ngress,  ky  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ; 
and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts, 
laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall 
Jbe  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  tne  United 
States ;  and  all  such  law  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and<  contfoul  of  the  congress. 
No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state, 
or  wi^h  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war, 
mdess  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
4anger  as  will  not  admit  oi  delay. 

"  ARTICLE  II. 

**  Sect  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  bis  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years ;  and,  togetiier  with  the 
vice-president,  diosen  fcH*  the  same  tenn,  be 
elected  as  follows 

''  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
aj{  th^  l^slatur^  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the 
state  may  be  entitled  in  the  coiigress;  but 


no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

**  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted 
for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which,  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  ' 
president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of 
the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  count- 
ed. The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  num* 
ber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  haVe . 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  president ;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then  firom  the  five 
highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  president.  But  in  choos- 
ing the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
stgtes,  the  representation  from  each  state 
having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  m>m 
two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  presidcfnt, 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
voters  of  the  electors  shaU  be  the  vice-presi-. 
dent.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall 
choose  firom  them  by  ballot  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 

"  The  congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  giye  their  votes ;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

"  No  person,  except  a  natural  torn  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of'  president ;  neither 
sii^  any  person  be  eligjible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attamed  to  the  age  of 
til^irty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  % 
resident  within  the  United  States, 
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''  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president 
from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  samo  shall  devolve  on 
the  vice-president,  and  the  congress  may,  by 
law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
aiid  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

**  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  encreased  or  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  of  them. 

"  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation : 

**  •  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  &ithfully  execute  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States/ 

**  Sect.  2.  The  president  shall  be  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  mifitia  of  the  seve-^ 
rtil  s^te$,  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive' offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment 

*•  He  shaB  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur :  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
s^iate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
her^n  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
siich  inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  pro- 

E5r,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
w,  or  in  tbe  heads  of  departments. 


"  'Die  president  shall  have  power  to  ffl  up 
aU  vacancies  that  may  ha]^en  dming  the  re* 
cess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  oommisaioiis 
Ttrhich  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session. 

**  Sect.  8.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  ffive 
to  the  congress  information  of  the  atate  ofthe 
union,  and  recommend  to  their  considemtion 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient :  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occa* 
sions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them^ 
and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers :  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faith&Uy  executed,  ^nd 
shall  commission  all  the  officers  oi  the  United 
States. 

*•  Sect.  4*  The  president,  vice-president, 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  c^Bce  on  impeachmeni 
for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

*^ARTIC1.E   IIK 

"  Sect.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  mferior  courts  as  the  con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  esta- 
blish. The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  shaU  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

**  Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadcnrs,  or  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ; 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states, 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state, 
between  citizens  of  diffi^rent  states,  between. , 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  un- , 
der  grants  of  difierent  states,  and  between  a 
state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

''  In  all  cases  affiseting  ambatsadoi^  other 
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public  ininisters»  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party^  the  supieme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before-mentioned,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact»  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  congress  shall 
make. 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial 
shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed. 

**  Sect  S.  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  com&rt.  No  person  shall  he  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

"  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  but  ho  attainder 
cf  treason  shall  work  corruption  .of  blood  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  tl^  life  of  the  per^ 
.sqn  at^aintect 

'*  ARTICLE  TV. 

^'  Sect  1.  Full  faith  and  o^dit  shall  be 
given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state. 
And  the  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  pre- 
smbe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records 
and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof 

"  Sect.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

"  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee 
from  justice^  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
shaH,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  defivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction  of  the  crime. 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  tl^ereof,  escaping 
-into  any  other,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  deliye]^ 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  iv^opi  sudi  ser- 
vice or  labour  may  be  due. 


**  Sect.  8.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by 
the  congress  into  this  union;  but  no  new 
state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent 
of  the  le^slatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  the  congress. 

*'  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
loii^ng  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing 
in  uiis  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prejudice  any  daims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  particular  state. 

^  Sect.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guaran- 
tee  to  every  state  in  this  union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence. 

"  AETICL£  V. 

**  The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  on 
both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislature  of  tw<»- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatiyres  of  Uiree-fourths  of 
the  several  states,  or  by.conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  con- 
gi^sss :  provided  lliat  no  aoi^ndment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eiffht,  shall  in  any  man* 
ner  a£fect  the  first  ana  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no 
state,  without  its  Qpnsent,  dtiall  be  deprived 
^  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

"  ARTICLE  VI. 

'*  All  debts  contracted,  and  ai^Bffements 
entered  into^  before  the  adoption  ^  tnis  con- 
^titutioii,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
iStates  under  this  constitution^  as  under  the 
Q^nfederation. 

"  This  constitution,  an^  the  laws  of  the' 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance theteof;  and  all  treaties  made^  or  whicH 
shall  be  made,  imd^  t^^  authority  he  of. 
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Maryland, . 


United  States^  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  sliall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

'^  The  senators  and  representatives  before-- 
mentioned,  and  tlie  members  of  the  several 
^tate  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judU 
cial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  this  constitution ; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  South  CarcJina, 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  pubuc  trust 
under  the  United  States. 


Virginia, 

Xorth  Carolina, 


"  AETICLE  VII. 

''  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine 
states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  this  constitution  between  the  states  so  ra- 
tifying the  same. 

"  Done  in  convention,  by  the  imanimous 
consent  of  the  states  present,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  September^  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence o£  the  United  States  of  America 
the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 
"  George  Washington,  president. 
And  deputy  from  Virginia. 

New  Hampshire,  1 5^*"^  f^^Jf  J"""' 
^        *  I  JNicholas  Gilman, 

Nathaniel  Gorham, 

iRufusKing, 

^  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson, 

(Roger  Sherman, 

New  York,.,. Alexander  Hamilton, 

f  William  Livingston, 

New  Jersev  J  ^^^^^  Brearley, 

wew  Jersey, <  wiUiam  Patterson, 

^Jonathan  Dayton, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris, 
Gebrge  Clymer, 
Thomas  Fitzsimmoms^ 
Jared  Ingersol, 
James  Wilson, 
Gouvemeur  Morris, 
GeorgjeRead, 
Gunning  Bedford,  jun. 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett, 
Jacob  Broom, 


Massachusetts,...  - 
Connecticut,. 


Pennsylvania,.,.. 


Delaware,. 


Georgia, 

"  Attest.  WiL 


C  James  M^Henry 

1  Daniel    of   St.    Thomas 

j     Jenifer^ 

.(^  Daniel  Carroll, 

{(  John  Blair, 
(  James  Madison,  jun. 
William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
Hugh  Williamsop 
John  Riitledge, 
Charles  Cotesworth 

Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney, 
.Pierce  Butler, 
(  William  Few, 
I  Abraham  Baldwin. 
LiAM  Jackson,  Secretary." 


The  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  excited,  so  long  as  the 
conflict  with  Buonaparte  continued,  only  a 
confined  and  partial  interest,  and  when  the . 
downfdl  of  Napoleon  had  inflamed  our  pride 
and  surpassed  our  expectations,  we  looked 
forward  to  the  same  good  fortune  and  suc- 
cess in  the  prosecution  of  our  trans-atlantic 
hostilities.  It  was  believed,  with  more  na- 
tional vanity  than  prudence,  that  Britain,  so 
long  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  ocean, 
would  soon  sweep  the  seas  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can ships :  and  that  the  troops  who  had  so 
gloriously  proved  their  warUke  prowess  in 
the  Peninsula,  had  only  to  appear  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  a 
certain  and  easy  victory  over  the  undisci- 
pUned  forces  of  America.  It  was  confidently 
predicted  that  our  troops  would  advance 
without  loss  or  interruption  to  the  capital, 
and  that  our  successes  would  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  states  to  separate 
from  those  of  the  southern  provinces.  De- 
luded by  the  false  representations  of  the 
American  newspapers,  our  ill  informed  and 
sanguine  jpohtidans  anticipated  the  defeat 
and  downfall  of  the  republican  party,  and  on 
the  eve  of  every  new  election  for  officers  of 
state  loudly  predicted  the  discomfiture  of 
Mr.  Madison  and  his  friends.  -The  stability, 
however,  of  that  gentleman's  power  w^as  at 
this  period  confirmed  and  secured  by  the 
pacific  tenor  of  hislanguage  and  his  conduct. 
He  reflected,  that  if  the  war  were  prolonged  ^ 
/or  many  years  it  would  entail  on  the  United 
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States  the  severest  burthens,  and  such  as,  in  in  other  respects  also  he  alleges  that  we  were 

the  present  stage  of  society,  the  people  would  pursuing  a  course  most  destructive  to  huma- 

neither  be  able  nor  disposed  to  bear.  Though  nity ; — alluding  particularly '  to  the  British 

the  people  in  general  possessed  real  wealth,  commander  in  Canada  having  selected  from 

or  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  they  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  sent  to  Great 

had  but  little  of  the  signs  of  that  wealth,  or  Britain  for  trial  as  criminals,  a  number  of  in- 

money ;  and,  unless  on  very  extraordinary  dividuals  who  had  emigrated  from  Britain 

occasions,  a  people  with  little  bullion  cannot  long  prior  to  the  war^    In  consequence  of , 

endure  a  long  and  expensive  war.  -   The  this,  he  had  put  into  confinement  a  like  num* 

campaign  in  Canada  had  been  replete  with  her  of  British  prisoners  of  war,,  sending  an 

disappointment.     Its  arrangement  had  been-  official  notification^  that  they  would  experi-^ 

unskilfuL    The  troops  had  not  yet  acquired  ence  whatever  violence  might  be  eommitted 

the  habits  of  military  discipline^  nor  the  ge-  on  the 'American  prisoners  of  war  sent  to- 

nerals  attamed  the  requisite  experience.  For  Great  Britain.   This,  however,  had  produi^ed 

these  and  other  iseasons^tlierefore,.Mf.  Madi-  no  effect:   so  far  f^om  it,  that  double  the 

son  had  proposed  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  number  of  American  officers  had  been  put 

should  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and  in  confinement.  -    ''  It  is  as  fortunate  (adds 

America.     But  this  proposal  was  decidedly  Mr.  Madison)  for  the  United  States,  that 

objected  to  by  the  British  government,  though  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  meet  their 

at  the  same  time  they  professed,  as  they  had  enemy  in  this  deplorable  contest,  as  it  is  ho- 

always  done,  an  anxious  desire  to  put  an  end.  nourable  to  them  that  they  do  not  join  in  it 

to  the  war..  but  under  the  most  imperious  obligations. 

To  this  refusal  of  thf  mediation  of  the  Em-  and  with  the  humane  purpose  of  effectuating 

peror  of  Russia  Mr..  Madison  alluded  in  the  a  return  to  the  established  usages  of  war.** 

opening  of  the  message  which  he  sent  to  The  president  next  adverts  to  the  conduct 

both  houses  of  congress  on  the  12th  of  De-  of  France  towards  the  United  States  ;  but 

cember  1818.     In  this  message,  which  is  here  his  language  becomes  niuch  more  cool 

marked  with  a  spirit  of  considerable  hostility  and  guarded ;  and  the  subject  indeed  is  passed 

towards  Britain,  he  recapitulates  all  the  ad-  over  with  a  very  short  and  sHght  notice,  " 

vantages  which  the  United  States  had  really  The  next  topic  adverted  to  relates  to  a'le- 

gained,  or  claimed,  in  order  to  show  that, —  *  vision  of  the  militia  laws,  **  for  the  purpose 

imder  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  of  securing  more  effectually  the  services  of 

placed  by  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain,  having  all  detachments  called  into  the  employment 

no  choice  but  an  eJ:ertion  of  its  strength  in  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the^ 

support  of  its  rights, — they  had  the  best  en-  United  States. 

cpuragement  to  perseverance,  from  "  the  sue-  After  some  observations  on  tlie  adbptron 

cess  with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  of  measures,,  by  which  the  American  priva- 

to  bless  their  arms,  both  on  the  land  and  on  teers^  might  have  the  use  of  tlie  ports  of 

tlie  water.**    He  first  alludes  to  the  battle  friendly  powers,  Mr.  Madison  passes"  on  to 

on  lake  Erie,  which  had  terminated  in  the  the  consideration  of  the  finances  of  the  Unit- 

capture  of  the  whole  British  scjuadron.     Oa  ed  States.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  had 

take  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British  had  exceeded  37  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of 

frustrated  the  attempts  of  the  American  com-  which  nearly  24  were  the  produce  of  loans ; 

mander  to  brip.g  on  a  decisive  action ;  but  on  the  SOth  of  September  1818  nearly  seven 

even  on  that  lake  they  were  superior.    By  millions  of  dollars  remained  in  the  treasurv% 

the  success  on  lake  Eiie,  a  passage  into  the  after  meeting  all  the  demands  for  the  public 

territory  of  Canada  had  been  opened,  and  the  service :  seven  millions  and  a  half  had  been 

war  carried  thither  with  considerable  success,  obtained  as  a  loan  on  very  favourable  condi- 

After  mentioning  some  other  successes,  and  tions :  further  sums  were  necessary,  but  there 

theprospect  of  future  advantages,  Mr.  Madi-  were  good  grounds  to  suppose  that  they 

son  adverts  to  our  employment  of  the  Indi-  would  be  easily  obtained. 

aus^  which  he  censures  in  very  strong  terms :  _  After  mentioning  generally  the  expenses 
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which  had  been  incurred  during  the  last 
campaign,  he  again  adverts  to  their  successes : 
York,  Forts  (Jeorge,  Erie,  and  Maiden,  had 
been  reduced ;  and  the  attacks  of  the  British 
in  almost  every  part  had  been  repulsed.  He 
concludes  by  contrasting  the  advantages 
which  the  war  had  brought,  with  the  evils 
which  it  had  'necessarily  inflicted:  if  it  had 
interrupted  their  commerce,  it  had  also  en- 
couraged  and  extended  their  manu&ctures  : 
if  much  treasure  had  been  expended,  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  it  had  been  applied 
to  objects  durable  in  their  value>— if  the  war 
had  exposed  them  to  /spoliations  on  the 
ocean,  and  to  incursions  on  the  land,  it  had 
also  demonstrated,  **  that  every  blow  aimed 
at  their  maritiiiie  independence  was  an  im- 
pulse accelerating  the  growth  of  their  mari- 
time power  ;*•  and  by^e  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  military,  resources  and  discipline  pf  the 
i^ation,  "  a  greater  respect  for  their  rights, 
and  a  longer  ^duration  pf  their  future  peace, 
are  promised,  than  could^be  expected  without 
these  pro^s  of.tiie  national  character  and  re- 
sources.^ 

i  In  the  statements  and  anticipations  pf 
4some  parts  of  his  message  Mr.  Madison  was 
justified  by  what  had  actually  happened,  or 
by  what  was  likely  to  happen.  But  certainly 
so  far  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  military  character 
of  the  United  States,  neither  what  had  oc- 
curred, nor  what  in  all  probability  would 
si)eedily  occiur,  bore  him  out :  almost  every 
American  general  and  army  had  fled  with 
precipitation  before  an  inferior  force,  coni- 
posed  almost  entirely  of  Canadian  troops. 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  the  last  who  had 
fought,  had  delved  no  more  honour  than 
their  predecessors:  sir  George  Prevost,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibited  his  usual  activity  and 
courage ;  and  after  thp  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
can generals,  he  pursued  them  so  closely  that 
they  were  forceti  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  their  own  territory.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  regular  forde  menacing 
tlie  front  of  general  Wilkinson,  T^as  suffici- 
ent to  drive  him  in  great  alarm  up  the  Salr 
mon  river:  on  arriving  at  French  Mills, 
about  six  miles  up  the  stream,  he  dismantled 
his  boats,  and  arranged  his  artillery  near  a 
block*house.  In  the  mean  while,  some  Bri- 
tish  gun-boats  advanced  into  lake  Champlain, 


and  burnt  the  depot  at  Plattsburg;  while 
on  the  other  liand  a  conjoint  attack  on  Bur- 
lington heights,  planned  by  the  American 
general  Harrison  and  commodore  Chauncey, 
was  frustrated  by  the  severity  of  the  weathar. 
On  the  30t|i  of  Deceniber,  a  corps  of  British 
amounting  to  1000  men  attad^edan  Ameri- 
cap  force  of  double  that  number,  advantage- 
ously posted  near  the  Black  Rock:  the 
, Americans  were  entirely  beaten;  and  the 
^consequence  of  this  victory  was,  that  posses- 
sion was  gained  of  all  the  enemy's  posts  on 
^e  Niagara  frontier 

From  several  causes,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
p^ted  that  ^le  war  between  Britain  and 
America  would  \)e  carried  on  in  the  most 
humane  and  honourable  mode,  especially  by 
the  Americans  :  thev  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the Var  of  the  revolution  ;  and  our  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians,  though  they  set  us  the 
example,  exasperated  them  still  more :  the 
consequences  were  such  as  might  naturally 
be  dreaded.  In  theii*-  different  invasions  of 
Canada  the  greatest  inhumanities  were  jex- 
ercised :  especially  at  Sandwich,  at  the  se^e- . 
ments  on  the  Thames,  at  York,  and  at  Fort- 
George.  Finding  that  ^monstrances  against 
this  mode  of  conducting  the  war  produt^ 
no  effect,  sir  George  Prevost  at  length  issued 
aproclamatipn  announcing  a  severe  retalia- 
tion on  tlje  Americans ;  whUe  at  the  same 
time  he  earnestly  deprecated  this  mode  of 
warfare.  We  i?^all  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  canvass  the  humanity  as  well  as  the  policy 
in  -retaliating  on,  and  thus  imitating,  an  ene^ 
my  when  th^y  depart  from  the  paths  of 
justice. 

As  soon  as  Europe  was  restored  to  peace 
by  the  dethronement, of  Buonaparte,  the  Bri- 
tish  government  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
war  again^  the  United  States  with  a  great 
accession  of  means  and  vigour  j  and  thus  it 
fWas  confidently  expected  that  Mr.  Madison 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  of  such  terms 
as  we  should  be  disposed  to  dictate.  Two 
distinct  modes  of  prosecuting  the  war  seem 
to  tbave  been  determined  on  by  the  British 
govemmeat ;  an  invasion  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States ;  and,  after  the  protection  of 
Canada  had  been  secured,  the  conquest  of  so 
much  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  tne  United 
States  as  might,  in  the  event  of  a' future  war. 
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effectually  guard  tliat  piovince  from  all  dan* 
ger.  It  was  icasonably  expected  also,-  that 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  downfall  of 
Buonaparte  readied  America,  either  Mr. 
Madison  would  feel  the  necessity  of  making 
peace,  or,  if  he  did  not,^  lus  unpopularity 
would  become  so  great,  th^t  he  would  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  government  of  the  states 
in  favour  of  a  prmdent  more  favourable  to 
Britain  and  to  pacific  measures. 

The  inteUigi^ce  of  the  downfall  of  Buona-^ 
parte  certainly  did  create  a  wonderful  sensa- 
tion in  America  *;  but  a*  sensation  of  ^..singu- 
lar kind,  and  not  easily  explidned.  Il^might 
have  been  anticipated  that  the  republican 
party,  the.fiiends  to  liberty,  the  enemies  of 
despotism,  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  des- 
truction of  the  military  despotism  and  op- 
pression of  Buonaparte ;  but^  on  the  contrary, 
they  mourned  over  his  downfall,  as  if,  wi^ 
him,  ^'hope  and  prospect  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Europe  had  also  fallen.  At 
firsts  the  successes  of  the  allies  in  France  were 
not  credited ;  but  when  they  were  establish- 
ed beyond  all  doubt,  those  newspapers  whidH 
'spoke  the  sentiments  and  wisli^es  of  the  re* 
publican  party,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
lamented  the  iititdligence.  liiis,  however, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for :  their  hatred 
of  Bntain,  and  the  violence  of  their  party 
spirit  against  such  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  ware  federalists  and  adverse  to  war,  led 
them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  one  from  whom 
they  expected  the  rum  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Madison,  however,  was  convinced 
that,  now  that  Britain  was  at  full  liberty  to 
employ  aQ  hear  force  against  theUnited  States, 
the  war'  would  assume  a  different  character 
from  what  it  poDevionsTy  had  done ;  and  cxm^ 
sequently,  tha^  it  wouldr  be  absolutely  neces-- 
sary,  either  to  meet  the  nn&fe  extended  and 
vigorous. warfioe  by  measures  of  correspond- 
ing vigour  and  ext^fision,  or  to  bring  about 
a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  The  latter  was 
resolved  upon ;.  at  tiie  sam^  time  that,  in  case 
of  the  failure  oi  the  negodations^  measures 
were  taken  which  he  hoped  would  secure  the 
DUted  States  fx€m  the  attadks  wh|ch  would 
be  now  made  against  them;..  Mr.  Madison 
alto  found  himsdf  imder  the  necessity  of  re- 
peding  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  IStlkof  Deoembn  1818 ;.  for  hy^  the  re- 


verses and  downfall  of  Buonaparte  the  fede- 
ralist party,  whid},  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, consisted  principally  of  merdiants, 
now  raised  their  voices  most  powerfully  and 
effectually  against  a  measure  which  involved 
them  in  greatpecuniary  embarrassments  and 
difficulties*.  Thus  anotha!*  instance  was  ex 
hibited  which  proved  that  Britain,  though 
more  essentially. cqpunerckl  then  any  other 
nation,,  ean  bear  up  under  the  int^ruption 
of  commarce  for  a  much  longer  time,  and^^ 
with  less  suffering,  than  any  of  her  rivals. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  great  capital  and  en- 
terprise united. 

Iri  the  midst,  however,-of  air  their  defeati^ 
by  land,  and  of  the  dismay  into  which  the 
war  psaty  in  America  were  thrown  by  the 
c&wnfall  of  Buonaparte,  they  were  still  sue- 
6essful  by  sea ;  and  tlieir  success  in  this  ele-^ 
ment  not  only  inspired  them  with  the  hope 
that  they  should  one  day  become  the  mistress 
of  the  ocean,  but  also  threw  a  gloom  over  Bri- 
tain, even  while  she  was  hailed  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  haviiig  been  mainly  instrumental 
ill  restoring  to  the  continent  the  blessings  of 
independence  and  peace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June^  in 
latitude  48.  longitude  11. ,  the  Reindeer  sloop^. 
of  war,  commanded  by  captain  Manners,  per- 
ceived an  enemy  to  the  leeward,  and  instantly 
gave  chase:  about  three  o'clock  the  ships 
were  dose  together,  when  the  action  com- 
menced,  and  was  kept  up  with  the  most  de-- 
termined  spirit  for  twenty-five  minutes :  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  captain  of  the  Rein- 
deer, the  purser,  and  27  men  were  killed,- 
and  40  wounded,  amongst  whom  were  all 
her  officers  then  on  board :  before  this,  she 
had  made  several  unsuccessfhl  attempts  to 
board.  In  this  state  she  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  striking  to  the  eon^fny,  which  prov-- 
ed  to  be  the  Wasp  American  sloop  of  war, 
commanded  by  captain  Blakely.  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  ships  in  size, 
weight  of  metal,  and  complement  of  men, 
was  very  considerable/  The  Wasp  was  of 
the  burden  of  neariy  800  tons»  mounting  20 
32-poundeflr  carronades,  besides  two  long  Im- 
pounders, and  having  on  board  17S  men;, 
while  .the  Reindeer  was  little  more  than  380^ 
tons,  mounting,  only  16  twenty4bur  pounder 
carronades,.  b^des  two  long,  tweh^poun*- 
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ders,  with  two  long  sixes,  and  had  on]y  98 
men  and  twenty  boys.    Captain  Manners 
fought  bis  vessel  agiunst  this  veiy  superior 
enemy  in  the  most  gallant  manner :  be  lost 
his  Hie  in  attempting  to  board,  afta*  receiv- 
ing fourteen  wounds.     The  Wasp  was  very 
mucli  cut  up  in  her  buU  and  rigging ;  and 
her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  supposed 
to  have  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Rein- 
deer.    On  the  day  after  the  action  it  beoone 
necessary  to  destroy  the  prize.     Thus,  in  a 
sea  war  of  two  years,  the  Americans  could 
boast  that,  though  they  were  opposed  to  the 
once  dreaded  navy  of  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
portion  of  victories  had  been  beyond  all 
comparison  in  their  favour,  having  captured 
three  j&igates,  twp  twenty-gun  ships,  four 
eighteens,  one  twelve  and  one  ten-gun  vessel. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  where  we  were 
victorious  over  the  Americans  by  sea,  we 
were  generally  indebted  for  our  success  to  a 
greater  superiority  t;han  even  they  had  when 
they  were  successful.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  capture  of  die  £ssex; 
she  had  been  long  cruizing  in  company  with 
a  cbrv^ette  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America ;  and  captain  Hillyear  pf  his  majes^ 
ty's  ship  Phoebe  was  directed  to  sail  in  quest 
6f  them  ;  for  nearly  five  montibs  he  was  un- 
successful ;  but  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
he  saw  the  Essex  quit  the  port  of  Valparaiso, 
and  immediately  (accompanied  by  the  Cherub) 
he  made  sail  after  her.     The  Essex  at  first 
attempted  to  gain  the  weather  gage ;  but  in 
this  attempt  she  did  not  succeed,  carrying 
away  her  maintopmast :  on  this  she  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  port  she  had  just  quit- 
ted ;  but  in  this  ^so  she  was  unsuccessfiil, 
being  obliged  to  anchor  near  the  shore.     In 
this  situation  it  was  not  «afe  for  captain  HiH- 
year  to  pasis  a-faead  of  her':  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  anchor  as  near  her  as  possible :  but 
before  he  gained  a  position  proper  for  that 
purpose,  tne  cable  of  the  Essex  was  cut,  and 
a  serious  conflict  ensued ;  the  guns  of  the 
Phoebe  became  gradually  more  destructive, 
and  her  crew,  if  possible,  more  animated: 
the  contest  began  at  35  minutes  past  five, 
and  lasted  till  20  minutes  after  six,  when  the 
Essex  struck  her  coloui-s.     In  the  officials- 
count  of  the  action  captain  Hillyear,  with  the 
Ijpirit  of  a  brave  man,  bestowed  a  liberal  de* 


gree  of  praise  on  the  braverv  of  the  ^nemy : 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  of  the  Essex,  hmr- 
^er  (captfion  Porter),  in  one  respect  deser\^ed 
no  praise ;  for  itappears  by  captain  Hilly  ear's 
account,  that, he  connived  at  the  escape  of 
some  of  his  men  after  the  ship  iiad  surren- 
dered. 

The  only  other  naval  action  at  ^ea,  this 
y^ar,  took  place  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  be- 
tween the  Wasp  (already  mentioned)  and  the 
Avon.  The  British  here  were  inferior,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  taken  possession 
of,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  des- 
perate conflict,  to  strike  her  colours,  had  jiot 
some  of  his  majesty's  ships  fortunately  come 
up  at  the  instant,  and  obHged  th^  Wasp  to 
seek  her  safety  in  flight. 

Besides  these  successes  of  the  Americans, 
so  far  as  their  national  vessels  were  concerned, 
they  had  many  rich  captures  by  their  priva- 
teers; and  these  captures  were  made  not 
merely  on  theit  own  coasts,  or  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  but  on  the  very  shores  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  so  that  at  length  it  was  not  safe 
for  a  vessel  to  sail  without  convoy  from  one 
part  of  the  English  or  Iri^  channel  to  ano- 
ther.   Strong  representations  w«re  made  to 
the  admiralty  on  .tins  ^subject;  but  as  they 
were  not  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  addresses  to  the  prince  regent  were 
presented  fi^om  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
sea  ports.     It  was  indeed  a  most  mortifying 
reflection,  that  while  our  navy  amounted  to 
nearly  1000  ships  of  diflferent  sizes,  and  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  we  could 
not  protect  our  commerce  on  our  own  coasts. 
The  only  defence  (if  defence  it  coyld  be  called) 
that  the  admiralty  could  make  was,  tliat  we 
had  captured  a  greater  number  of  ships  from 
the  Ammcans  raan  the  Americans  had  fix>m 
us.    But  the  proportion  of  the  captures  we 
had  made  was  very  far  below  the  propor- 
tional superiority  which  our  navy  bore  to 
theirs :  and  indeed,  all  things  considered,  not 
too  much  would  have  been  expected  from 
the  admiralty,  if,  with  the  means  in  their 
power,  the  nation  had  anticipated  the  capture 
of  every  American  armed  vessel  that  put  to 
sea. 

The  lakes,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  the 
most  important  boundary  between  Canada  . 
and  the  United  States ;  and  the  possession  of 
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these  lakes  is  absolutely  neooBsaiy  to  the  se-  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada^  the  iiJiafai- 

cure  andpermanentpossession  of  theprovinoe.  tants  of  that  iNX>vinoe  coinplaiiied  that  they 

It  was  therefore  the  duty  and  the  interest  ^  were  left  almost  entirely  to  defend  them* 

the  British  government,  as  soon  as  the  war  selves ;  for  during  the  two  yean  <^  hostilities, 

broke  out,  to  have  secured  the  superiority  of  the  operations  of  which  have  been  aheady 

these  lakes  in  so  decided  amanner  as  to  have  detailed,  they  had  procured  little  aasistanbe 

effectually  protected  Canada :  this,  however,  from  Gr^t  Britain.     A  sufficient  reason, 

during  the  two  years  which  the  war  had  al-  however,  was  assigned  for  this,  vis.,  that  the 

ready  lasted,  they  had  neglected  to  do.    In  tixx>ps  of  Britain  were  so  fully  employed 

fact,  though  on  some  of  the  lakes  the  British  against  Buonaparte  that  she  could  not  send 

were  occasionally  successful,  yet  this  success  strong    reinforcements   to    Canada.      This 

was  never  of  lone  continuance,  and  it  was  so  should,  however,  liave  induced  the  nunistry 

chequered  with  defeat  as  to  give  confidence  to  exert  themselves  more  ia  the  equipment 

to  we  Americans  and  to  dispirit  the  Cana^  of  a  proper  flotilla  on  the  lakes,  in  order  that 

dians.     For  the  former,  when  they  com-  Canada  might  have  been  adequately  pro- 

menced  the  war,  could  hardly  have  looked  tected  by  our  superiority  on  them,  ml  sudi 

forward  to  such  victories  as  they  had  obtained  time  as  we  could  send  out  more  troops.    As 

over  the  British ;  and  being  naturally  a  san-  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incapacity  of 

guine  and  ardent  people,  the  achievement  of  the  American  generals,  and  the  badness  of 

victory  over  such  a  nation  as  Britain  could  not  their  troops,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 

£ul  to  gratify  and  ihvigorate  their  feelings,  other  hand,  the  activity  of  sir  George  Pre» 

and  to  reconcile  to  the  war  those  who  at  its  vost,  and  the  valour  of  the  troons  under  his 

commencement  were  averse  to  it  command,  Canada  must  have  fimen  into  the 

In  some  respecfts,  indeed,  the  Americans  possession  of  the  enemy.    The  Americans, 

possessed  advantages  which  we  did  not  enjoy  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  fought  so  ill  on  land, 

for  carrying  on  operations  cm  the  lakes ;  they  that  no  alarm  seems  to  have  be»  excited 

were  nearer  to  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  that  they  would  ever  be  a  match  for  even  th^ 

equipment  and  repair  of  their  squadrons. —  Canadian  provincial  troops.  It  seems  to  have 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  been  most  strangelv  and  culpablv  overlooked, 

abundantly  shown  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  their  bad  fighting  on  land  arose  from 

that  their  superiority  arising  fix>m  these  ad-  causes  and  circumstances  which  must  in  the 

vantages  was  greatly  increased  by  the  ignor-  nature  of  things  graduallv  die  away,  and  be 

ance  or  inattention  of  our  ministry.    Indeed  replaced  by  such  as  would  render  them  as  • 

it.was  disputed  in  parliament,  to  what  de-  g(x>d  soldiers  as  they  had  proved  themselves 

partment  of  government  the  equipment  of  to  be  sailors.    This  we  might  have  aptid- 

the  flotilla  on  the  lakes  properly  belonged,  pated  from  what  had  occurred  to  ourselves. 

Common  sense  would  have  said  that  it  be^  Till  the  war  against  Buonaparte,  even  Bri- 

longed  to  the  admiralty ;  but  the  admiralty  tons  were  dispc^ed  to  acknowledge  that  their 

denied  this,  because  forsooth  the  lakes  were  countrymen,  though  the  best  mlors  in  the 

inland  seas  of  fresh  water;  and  they  threw  world,  were  very  indifferent  soldiers;  as  if 

the  duty  of  equipping  the  flotilla  on  the  se>  either  in  their  case,  or  in  that  of  the  Ameri- 

cretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  department,  cans,  the  men  who  had  courage  sufficient  to 

It  may  be  remarked  by  the  by,  that  there  fight  well  by  sea  would  nQt  soon  be  taught 

seems  somie  deficiency  in  the  executive  part  to  fight  well  on  land. 

o[  our  government  in  this  respect :  the  uptime  The  British  ministry  were  therefore  blamed 

minister,  though  not  recognised  by  the  con-  for  protracting  the  war  with  Amaica ;  they 

stitutkni,  ought  certainly  to  have  such  a  di-  were  blamed  for  not  annihilating  their  navy 

recting  and  controlling  power  as,  in  cases  of  at  once.  This  seemed  a  well-groimded  charge, 

doubt,  to  asngn  to  each  department  its  pro-  considering  the  immense  superiority  of  our 

per  duties,  and  to  see  that^  those  duties  are  navy,  and  that  we  had  no  other  employment 

perfonned  as  they  ought  to  be.  for  it    They  were  also  blamed  for  not  hay- 

With  respect  to  the  o0ier  brandies  of  the  ing  sjent  out  mprp  froops  to  Canada:— this 
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/charge,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  Buonaparte,  was  not  so  well  founded 
as  that  relative  to  the  navy ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  £im)pean  war  was  terminated,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  American  would  be  speedily 
brought  to  a  close. 

TMs  expectation  had  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  gratified ;  for,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  British 
ministry  sent  to  America  about  14,000  of 
those  troops  who  had  gained  such  fame  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  annihilation 
of  the  American  army  was  now  thought  to 
be  at  hand :  even  the  most  sceptical  could 
not  hesitate  to  expect  that  troops  which  had 
ignominiously  fled  before  a  Canadian  militia, 
would  be  dissipated  like  chafF  before  the  vic- 
tors of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  more  sanguine 
already  anticipated  the  conquest  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  should 
dictate  peace  at  Philadelphia  or  Washington. 

Besides  the  troops  which  were  sent  to 
Canada,  a  strong  naVal  force,  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  troops  on  board,  was  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  invading  different 
parts  of  the  united  States.  The  object  of 
this  kind  of  expedition  seems  to  have  been 
two-fold :  in  the  first  place,  by  actually  land- 
ing in  different  places,  and  keeping  the  coast 
in  constant  alarm,  to  prevent  the  American 
government  from  sending  as  many  troops  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  done  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
to  retaliate  on  the  Americans  the  destruction 
which  they  had  committed  at  York  Town 
and  other  places.  It  was  also  expected  that, 
if  either  or  both  these  objects  were  effected, 
the  war  would  become  more  unpopular  in 
America  than  it  actually  was ;  and  that  the 
damours  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
and  districts  which  were  invaded  and  laid 
waste  by  our  troops  would  either  compel  the 
president  to  make  peace,  or  to  withdraw  the 
troops  fix)m  Canada  for  their  protection  and 
defence.  These  invading  expeditions  were 
also  defended  on  the  ground  mat  they  were 
intended  to  retaliate  the  devastation  and 
cruelty  which  the  Americans  had  committed 
in  their  invasion  of  Canada.  But  it  was 
asked  in  the  house  of  commons,  why  did  not 
we,  on  the  same  principle,  imitate  the  cruelty 
of  the  Indians  when  we  were  at  war  with 


them,  and  scalp  our  prisoners?  In  case  of 
war  with  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast 
why  should  we  hot,  on  the  same  principle, 
make  slaves  of  our  prisoners  ?  In  short,  if 
we  were  right  in  imitating  the  devastation 
of  the  Americans,  we  should  be  justified  in 
imitating  and  retaliating  all  the  inhuman 
practices  of  the  most  savage  nations,  with 
whom  we  might  chance  to  be  at  war.  The 
inexorable  consequences  resulting  from  such 
a  system  of  retaliation  would  he  a  general 
feeling  of  alarm  and  revenge :  the  federalists, 
who  hated  Mr..  Madison,  and  were  averse  to 
all  his  measures,  would  be  drawn  into  the 
arms  of  the  republican  party,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  greater  evil  of  being  passive  while 
their  country  was  laid  waste,  and  our  cha- 
racter for  rectitude,  humanity,  and  modera-^ 
tion,  would  be  lost.  But  the  determination 
of  the  British  ministry^  remained  immove- 
able; the  commercial  and  mercantile  classes 
in  England  regarded  the  American  war  with 
comparative  indifference,  now  that  the  trade 
of  Europe  was  open  to  their  goods ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  community  who  had  op- 
posed the  war  while  the  orders  in  council 
remained  in  force,  considered  themselves 
bound  to  support  the  system  of  hostility  as 
soon  as  they  were  repealed.  The  ministers, 
therefore,  exulting  in  this  change  of  public 
temper,  confiding  in  the  supposed  unpopu- 
larity  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  trusting  to  the 
prowess  and  experience  of  the  veterans  whom 
we  had  sent  from  Sjpain,  publicly  announced 
their  sanguine  anticipations  of  success. 

The  operations  began  in  the  early  part  of 
July.  The  American  army  effected  a  land- 
ing at  the  ferry  of  Lake  Erie,  having  driven 
in  the  picquets  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Erie. 
As  soon  as  major-general  Riall,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
heard  of  this  event,  he  ordered  the  immediate 
advance  of  five  companies  of  the  royal  Scots, 
towards  Chippawa,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  that  place.  About  the  same  time  a  de- 
tachment of  the  100th  regiment,  ^ith  some 
militia,  and  a  few  Indians,  moved  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  positicm 
and  the  numbeis  of  the  enemy.  They 
amounted  to  about  6000  men,  with  a  nume* 
rous  train  of  artillery,  and  w^re  strongly 
posted  at  and  above  Fort  Erie.    The  force 
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of  the  British,  in  r^ular  troops,  amounted 
to  about  1500,  exdusive  of  800  militia  and 
Indians.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  Sth^  ma* 
jor-general  Riall   having   made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions,  ordered  the  attack  to  com- 
mence.   The  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position 
with  his  right  resting  on  some  villages  and 
orchards  close  on   the  river  Niagara,  and 
strongly  supported  by  artillery ;  his  left  was 
towards  a  wood,  having  a  considerable  body 
of  riflemen  and  Indians  in  front  of  it  These 
were  first  attacked,  and  after  a  sharp  but 
short  contest  were  diriodged.     After  this 
success  major-general  Riall  ordered  the  king*s 
regiment  to  move  to  the  right,  while  the 
royal  Scots  and   100th  regiments  were  di- 
rected to  charge  the  "enemy  in  front.     On 
this  arduous  enterprize  they  advanced  with 
the  greatest  coolness  and  gaUantry,  notwith- 
standing they  were  exposed  to  a  very  heavy 
and  gafiing  fire.     The  enemy,  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  their  position,  and  finding  that 
their  fire  was  very  destructive,  stood  firm, 
till  at  length  major-general  Riall  finding  that 
fiuther  em>rts  would  be  unavailing,  and  that 
his  troops  had  suffered  severely,  ordered  them 
to  relinquish  the  attack.     In  this  affair  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Gordon,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  who  charged  in 
the  most  gallant  manner  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  regiments,  were  wounded.    A  re- 
treat  now  became  necessary  on  Chippawa, 
which  was  conducted  with  good  order  and 
regularity,  not  a  single  prisoner  &lling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  excrot  those  who 
were  disaUed  by  wounds.    The  object  of 
the  enemy's  advance  was  evidently  to  gain 
possession  of  Fort  Erie,  and  major-general 
Riall  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  save  it 
After  the  battle,  he  understood  that  it  had 
surrendered  on  the  8d.     Major  Back,  who 
commanded  that  fort,  appears  to  have  been 
A'^ery  ill  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  since  he  was  wholly  unapprized  of 
their  having  landed  on  both  sides  of  him, 
and  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.     After 
this,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  atone  for  his 
want  of  circumspection  by  determined  cou- 
rage, be  surrendered  the  fort  without  firing  a 
gun ;  himself  and  150  men  being  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

The  enemy»  emboldened  by  the  success 


which  attended  their  first  q^eration^f  looked 
forward  to  still  greater  advantajges ;  but  in 
this  they  were  disappointed^    mr   general 
Drummond  advanced  in  considerable  force 
to  the  support  of  general  RiaU,  who  was 
now  posted  near  the  latls  of  Niagara.  Scarcely 
had  the  junction  taken  place  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  the  American  army  was 
advancing  in  great  force.    General  JDrum- 
mond  immediately  proceeded  to  meet  them : 
he  found  them  already  in  possession  of  a  ris- 
ing ground,  while  their  light  troops  were  ui 
the  surrounding  woods.  The  84th  regiment, 
the  royal  Scots  detachment,  and  the  41st 
light  companies,  were  immediately  formed  in 
the  rear  of  the  hill«  their  left  resting  on  the 
road;  while  two  twenty-four  pounders  were 
advanced  in  front  of  the  centre,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  British  troops  were  posted  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  Scarcely  ware  tibe  troops 
thus  arranged,  when  the  whole  front  was 
warmly  and  closely  engaged.     The  principal 
efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  against 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  British.    They 
made  repeated  attacks,  in  the  course  of  whicn 
the  troops  on  the  left  were  partially  fbrd^ 
back,  and  the  ^nemy  obtained  a  momentary 
possession  of  the  road.    He  derived,  how- 
ever, no  material  advantage  firom  this  cir* 
cumstance,  as  the  troops  which  were  forced 
back  formed  again  in  the  rear  of  the  89th 
regiment,  fronting  the  road  and  securing  the. 
flank.    About  this  time  major*general  Kiall, 
having  been  wounded,  fell  into  the  powa*  of 
the  enemy.    In  the  centre,  also,  their  attacks 
were  repeated  with  considerable  determina- 
tion, but  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  our 
troops  in  that  quarter  with  the  most  perfect 
steadiness  and  gaUantry,  and  with  very  con- 
siderable loss  to  their  opponents.    The  intre- 
pidity of  the  Americans  was  equally  remark* 
able;  our  artillerymen  were  bayonetted  in  the 
act  of  loading,  and  the  muzzles  of  the  ene- 
my's guns  were  advanced  within  a  few  yards 
of  ours.    The  darkness  of  the  night  during 
this  extraordinary  conflict  occasioned  sevenu 
unusual  incidents.    Our  troops  having  for  a 
moment  been  pushed  back»  some  of  oiu'guns 
remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  They  were,  however,  not  cfnlyquicldy 
recovered,  but  the  two  pieces  which  the  A- 
mericans  had  brought  up  wisre  captured. 
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One  of  the  etiemy^s  ox-powiders  was  put  hy 
mistake  on  a  limber  or  oradk  of  ours,  and 
one  of  our  six-pounders  on  a  limber  of  tlieirs, 
by  whidh  means  the  pieces  were  exchanged. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Ihree  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  during  a 
short  interruption  c€  the  firing,  the  Ameri- 
cans brought  up  the  whole  of  their  remain- 
ing force,  and  shortly  afterwards  renewed 
their  attacks  'with  fi^sh  troops,  but  wa:e 
every  where  repulsed  with  equal  gallantry 
and  success.  They  continued  their  efforts, 
however,  against  the  hill  till  midnight,  when 
they  had  suffered  so  severely  that  Uiey  gave 
up  the  contest^uid  retreated  with  great  pre- 
dpitation  to  their  camp  beyond  the  Chippa- 
wa.  On  the  next  day  they  abandoned  their 
camp,  throwmg  the  greatest  part  of  the  bag- 
gage and  ammunition  into  the  rapids,  and 
continued  their  retreat  in  great  disorder  to- 
wards Fort  Erie.  The  loss  of  the  Americans, 
in  this  severe  contest,  was  estimated  at  1500 
men;  and  their  two  commanding  generals 
were  wounded.  Our  loss  was  also  vay  se- 
vere. 

Soon  after  the  decision  of  this  battle  gene- 
ral Dnmimond  resolved  to  attempt  the  re- 
capture of  Fort  Erie,  For  this  purpose,  oa 
the  13th  of  August,  he  opened  the  fire  of  a 
battery  against  it,  and  havmg  soon  afterwards 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  impression 
had  been  made,  he  determined  on  assaulting 
the  place.  Two  attacks  were  ordered  to  be 
made ;  one  against  the  entrenchments  on  the 
side  of  Snake-hill,  and  the  other  i^ainst  the 
fort  and  entrenchments  on  the  oppodte  side. 
The  troops  appointed  for  the  latter  enterprise 
advanced  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  the  nring 
occasioned  by  the  other  attack  was  hear^ 
and  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
demi-bastion,  the  guns  Sf  which  they  had 
actually  turned  against  the  enemy;  when 
most  unfortunately  some  ammimition  caught 
iite,  and  a  most  tremendous  explosion  t^ok 
place,  by  whidi  almost  all  die  troops  which 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  lodgment  were 
dreadfully  mangled.  Panic  was  instantly 
spread  among  them ;  and  the  enemy  taking 
advantage  of  it  pressed  forward,  and  com- 
raenoed  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry :  under 
these  drcumstanees  it  became  absolutely  ne^ 
cessaiy  to  abandon  the  fixt*  and  ^be  Baitkh 


troops  retreated  towirda  tke  battery.  Our 
loss  was  very  oevere  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  very  gseat  numbar  were  made  pri- 
scners.. 

It  was  abundantly  evident  from  these  ac- 
counts, that  we  had  beaten  the  Americans 
till  we  had  taught  them  to  fight  But  it  was 
fondly  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  sir  Geor^  Pre^ 
vost  received  the  reinforcements  whi^  were 
disratched  to  him  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  he  would  obtain  a  splendid  and  de^ 
dsive  victory  over  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
these  reinforcements  did  arrive,  he  lost  no 
time  in  advancing  to  the  (rontiar ;  on  which 
the  American  army  abandoned  its  entrenched 
camp.  Sir  George  immediatdy  proceeded 
against  Plattsbnrg,  which  place  it  was  det^- 
mined  to  attack  both  by  land  and  water.—* 
The  enemy  were  resolved  to  defend  this 
place ;  and  for  that  purpose  their  land  forces 
occupied  an  elevatra  ndge,  while  their  flo* 
tilla  were  at  anchor  out  of  gun^iet  from 
the  shore.  As  soon  as  this  diiq>08ition  of 
the  enemy's  forces  was  observed,  sir  Geoi^ 
Prevost  conununicated  the  drcuiaostanoe  to 
captain  Downie,  who  had  been  recently  ap* 
pointed  to  command  the  vessels  on  Lake 
Chami^am.  When  sir  George  observed 
the  flotiUa  steerii^  for  Plattsburg  Bay,  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  advance;  and  to  escahide 
the  enemy's  «works  upon  the  heights. 

In  consequence  of  the  light  airs  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  wata*,  the  fire  between  the 
flotLllas  was  very  destructive  on  both  sides. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  engage* 
ment,  it  was  evidently  the  intention  ok  ihs 
enemy  to  direct  neariy  all  his  effxts  againtt 
captain  Downie-s  vessd  the  Confianoe.  This 
vessel  was  fought  with  great  gallaotr^^  tiU 
on  the  death  •m  her  brave  oommander  abe 
was  compelled  to  strike  her  oofeura.  The' 
whole  of  the  enaiiy*s  foice  was  then  directed 

r'nst  the  Linnet  of  18  guns,  whieh  was 
most  bravely  defended  by  her  comman- 
der,  till  at  len^^th  he  was  under  the  painiul 
necessity  of  giving  <»ders  that  her  colours 
should  be  strudc  Another  of  due  British 
flotilla  unfortunatdy  stcanded  on  a  leef  of 
locks,  and  of  course  was  preventedfirom  s«i. 
dering  any  asmtanee. 
In  the  mean  time  the  land  foiees  had  sue- 
in  Meeting  a  pasngenflnos  the  Sara^ 
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nac.  But  at  tibk  time  sir  George  Prevost 
was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  &e  flotilla ; 
upon  which  he  ordered  the  troops  to  give 
over  the  attadc,  and  aoon  afterwards  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  within  the  frontier.  In 
the  course  of  this  retreat,  a  very  eonsideraUe 
quantity  of  his  baggage  was  obliged  to  be 
left  behind ;  and  the  enemy  stated,  that  up- 
wards of  8000  men  deserted  from  the  British. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  mordfieation  and  disappointment 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  defeat  created 
in  Great  Britain.  Troops  which  had  been 
victorious  in  Spain  and  France ;  which  had 
not  only  fought  and  conquered  under  Wel- 
lington, but  which  had  received  his  particu- 
lar conunendation  for  their  steadiness  and 
bravery,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Ameri- 
cana^— rby  men  who  could  scarcely  be  called 
soldiers ; — wiio  but  a  few  months  before  had 
run  from  the  Canadian  militia: — and  not 
onfy  had  the  heroes  of  the  peninsula  fled 
before  such  raw  troops,  but  also  before  a  very 
infajor  force ;  since  nr  George  Prevost  had 
at  least  14,000  men,  while  the  American  army 
WHS  not  half  that  number. 

In  Canada  the  complaints  were  loud  and 
genend  against  sir  George  Prevost ;  and  sir 
James  Yeo,  who  comnoanded  his  majesty's 
nhips  and  vessels  on  the  lakes,  distinctly  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  in  his  official  dispatch,  that 
detain  I>ownie  was  urged,  and  his  ship  hur- 
ried into  action  before  she  was  in  a  fit  state 
Ho  meet  the  enemy :  he  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  the  kast  necessity 
for  the  British  squadron  giving  the  enemy 
such  decided  advantages,  by  going  into  their 
bay  to  eqgage  them ;  since,  even  if  they  had 
been  successful,  it  would  not  in  the  least  have 
assisted  the  troops  in  storming  the  batteries ; 
whereaa^  he  adds,  had  the  troops  taken  the 
batteries  first,  it  would  have  obliged  the 
squadron  of  the  enemy  to  quit  the  ^^,  and 
thus  ^ven  tihe  British  a  fair  chance.  In  this 
opwdon^f  sir  Jaotes  Yeo  most  military  men 
i^greed;  and  it  is  even  said  that,  after  tiie 
defeat;  of  the  flotilla,  the  pf&cers  were  of  opi- 
nion-they  could  have  taken  Plattsburj^;  and 
that  they  obeyed  sir  G.  Prevost's  orders  for 
A«tceat  with  greai  adbietance  and  murmur- 
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or  was  this  the  only  misfortune  whidi 


attended  our  troops  towurds  the  close. of  the. 
campaign  on  thefiontiers  of  Canada ;  finr  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Erie  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember made  a  sortie,  in  which  we.  lost  800 
tnen ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  sortie  gene- 
ral Drummond  was  under  the  necessity  of 
commencing  a  retreat,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed and  harassed  by  the  American  army. 
As  soon  as  the  winter  set  in,  the  enemy  eva- 
cuated Fort  Erie ;  and  the  campaign  termi- 
nated, certainly  without  any  ground  bdng 
gained,  or  any  decisive  advantages  being 
reaped,  on  either  side,  but  with  the  character 
and  confidence  of  the  enemy  greatly  raised, 
and  ours  proportiondly  depressed. 

Great  expectations  were  at  one  time  form- 
ed, of  a  very  large  ship  which  had  been  con- 
structed upon  the  lakes,  mounting  100  guns ; 
but  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  rar  advanced 
before  she  was  completed,  that  no  other  ad- 
vantage was  derived,  but  that  of  blockading 
the  enemy's  squadron  in  Sacketf s  harbour, ' 
and  gaining  the  mastery  of  the  lake  on  which 
it  stands,  at  a  period  when  that  mastery  could 
be  of  no  service.  We  shall  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  circumstances  and  results  of 
our  operations  on  different  parts  of  the  coasts 
cf  the  United  States ;  and  we  shall  first  no- 
tice the  landing  whicb  was  efiected  on  the 
most  northern  part  of  them. 

The  Penobscot  river  is  about  80  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  which  forms 
the  barrier  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  we  took  posses- 
sion of  some  smaH  islands ;  and  afler  this, 
lieutenant-^neral  sir  J.  Sherbrooke  and  rear- 
admiral  Gnffith,  who  commanded  the  land 
and  sea  forces  on  this  station,  determined  to 

5ush  their  .attack  as  far  as  the  Penobscot. — 
'o  this  they  were  most  especially  deter- 
mined, fi-dm  the  intelligence  which  they  re- 
ceived, that  the  John  Adams  frigate  had 
taken  refuge  by  running  27  miles  up  that 
river,  to  Hamden,  where  she  had  landed  he/ 
guns,  and  lay  under  their  protection.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  therefore,  a  combined  sea 
and  land  force,  under  the  command  of  these 
officers,  set  sail  fix>m  Halifax  oh  this  deter- 
mination. On  the  1st  of  September  thev 
reached  the  town  and  fort  of  Casdne,  buitt 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  eastern  nde  of  the  P^ 
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nobscot  The  officer  commanding  this  fwt 
having  blown  up  the  magazine,  and  fled  with 
tlie  troops  composing  its  garrison,-  it  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  British  general, 
who  sent  forward  a  regiment  to  secure  the 
town  of  Belfa£^,  on  the  western  bank,  while 
a  body  of  picked  men,  amounting  to  700, 
supported  by  the  boats  of  the  expedition, 
ascended  the  rivjer  towards  Hamdeh.  Here 
they  bivouacked  during  the  night  under  ap 
incessant  rain;  notwimstandiug  which,  on 
the  following  day  they  pushed  on  to  attack 
an  enemy  double  their  numbers,  and  strongly 
posted  in  front  of  the  town,  with  rising 
grounds  on  both  his  flanks,  strengthened 
with  caimon.  The  British  troops  charged 
up  the  hill,  and  took  possession  of  the  guns, 
wliile  some  rockets  from  the  boats  competed 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy. 

Before  the  boats  got  within  good  gun-shot 
of  the  batter}^  thrown  up  to  defend  the  fri- 
gate,  the  Americans  abandoned  its  defence 
and  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  was  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  while  the  troops  that  were  stationed 
at  the  other  battery  ran  away  with  great  pre- 
cipitation the  moment  our  troops  ascended 
the  hiU.  The  pursuit  continued  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Bangor ;  where  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  had  not  fought,  but  pretended  to 
fight,  at  Hamden,  threw  oflF  the  military 
character,  and  as  magistrates,  &c.  made  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  town.  Shortlv 
after  this  the  American  general  Blake,  witli 
191  troops,  also  surrendered,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  parole.  During  these  opera- 
tions,  another  body  of  British  troops,  to  the 
number , of  700,  were  marched  up  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  about  18  miles,  to  Buxton ; 
but  the  destruction  of  the  frigate,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  that  quar- 
ter being  fully  effected,  the  British  force  was 
withdrawn  from  Bangor,  Belfast,  and  Buxton, 
to  Castine#  where  the  head-quarters  of  sir  J. 
Sherbroo^ke  were  fixed.  The  only  fort  be- 
tween the  Penobscot  and  the  Passamaquoddy 
is  that  of  Machias,  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  have  attacked  first;  but  the 
attempt  against  Hamden  was  considered  as 
preferable,  from  the  necessity  of  taking  or 
desfaroying  the  frigate.  This  object,  however, 
having  been  accomplished,  no  time  was  lost 
in  dispatching  another  body  of  troops  against 


Maduas,  whaie  they  landed  without  opposi- 
tion  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  after  a 
most  fatiguing  night  march  took  possession 
of  the  fort  without  loss.  This  capture  was 
followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  American 
gen^*al  Brewer,  com];nanding  the  troops  in 
that  neighbourhood;  who,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  country  between  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  Passamaquoddy  to  be  such  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  adequate  protection  by 
the  United  States,  engaged,  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  troops,  not  to  serve  against 
the  British  during  the  war. 

The  British  general  afterwards  declared 
the  country  on  the  Penobscot,  as  far  as  he 
had  conquered  it,  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
his  majesty  in  America.  This  step,  in  many 
points  of  view,  was  very  impolitic ;  since  to 
declare  any  tenitory  as  essentially  and  per- 
manently attached  to  the  conqueror,  of  which 
he  has  only  gained  a  temporary  possession, 
can  only  serve  to  expose  his  wealaiess  when 
he  is  compelled  to  give  it  up,  and  to  irritate 
the  enemy.  It  was  said  that  the  territory  of 
which  we  had  gained  possession  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  an  open  and  direct  com- 
munication between  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick : — ^but  as  it  was  to  the  Americans  of 
little  value,  it  might  have  been  obtained,  in 
the  event  of  a  peace,  for  an  equivalent; 
whereas  they  were  not  likely  to  permit  the 
disgrace  of  having  it  forced  from  them,  of 
however  little  real  value  it  might  be  to  them. 

The  expedition  against  the  southern,  or 
rather  the  middle,  statefe  of  America,  it  was 
determined,  should  be  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
shoidd,  if  successful,  not  only  amply  retaliate 
the  devastations  of  the  enemy  in  Canada, 
but  strike  such  terror  into  them  as  would  in- 
duce them  totally  to  desert  Mr.  Madison, 
and  compel  him  to  make  peace.  The  land 
forces  employed  on  this  expedition  were  un- 
der the  command  of  major-general  Ross,  and 
the  se^  forces  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Cochrane :  these  oflScers  determined  to  dis- 
embark the  army  at  the  village  of  Benedict, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Patuxent,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  *  real-admiral 
Cockbum  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  flotilla 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Barney. 
Admiral  Cochrane  landed  the  marines  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  he 
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understood  the  flotiUa  to  be»  and  directed  the 
troops  to  attack  on  the  land  side,  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  such  of  the  enemy's  forces 
as  might  be  stationed  there  for  its  defence : 
he  himself  proceeded  with  his  boats,  and  soon 
descried  the  broad  pendant  of  commodore 
Harney  in  the  head-most  vessel,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flotilla  extending  in  a  long 
line  astern  of  her.  The  Britisn  boats  ad- 
^'anced  to  them  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but 
4>n  approaching  them  commodore  Barney's 
vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  she 
very  soon  afterwards  blew  up.  In  fact^  they 
were  all  abandoned,  and  on  fire,  with  trains 
to  thdr  magazines;  so  that,  out  of  the  17 
vessels  which  composed  the  flotilla,  16  were 
blown  to  atoms,  and  the  17th  was  captured. 
The  British  also  burnt  13  merchant  vessels 
that  had  been  lying  under  the  protection  of 
the  flotilla,  and  brought  off  a  cx)nsidcrable 
quantity  of  tobacco. 

As  soon  as  this  success  was  accomplished, 
major-general  Ross  and  admiral  Cochrane  re- 
solved to  proceed  against  AVashington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  from  which  thev 
were  distant  only  16  miles.    They  accord- 
ingly reached  a  village  about  five  miles  from 
this  city  without  meeting  with  the  aiemy. 
At  this  place,  however,  they  discovered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  on  very  commanding  heights, 
and  formed  in  two  lines,  his  advance  occupy- 
ing a  fortified  house,  which,  mth  artillery, 
covered  the  bridge  over  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  river,  across  which  it  was  necessary 
for  our  troops  to  pass.     The  position  of  the 
enemy  was  defended  by  artillery  and  rifle- 
men, and  a  wide. road  leading  to  Washing- 
ton ran  through  it.    The  attack  w  as  made 
with  so  mudi  impetuosity  that  the  fortified 
house  was  shortly  carried,  the  enemy  retiring 
to  the  higher  grounds.    The  American  left 
was  next  attacked,  and  the  fourth  regiment 
pressing  on  their  right  at  the  same  time,  they 
abandoned  their  guns.   Their  first  line  after- 
wards giving  way  was  driven  on  the  second, 
^vhich,  yielmng  to  the  irresistible  attack  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  well  directed  discharge 
of  the  musketry,  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  tne 
3iritish  masters  of  the  fi^ld.    Few  prisoners 
were  made,  as  the  retreat  was  precipitate,  and 
the  &tigue  of  thej^tish  tnx>ps  excessive;  but 


the  whole  of  the  artillery  was  captured,  toge- 
ther with  its  commander,  commodore  Barron, 
who  had  formerly  conducted  the  flotilla. 

Afler  this  complete  success  General  Ross 
halted  his  array  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
marched  upon  Washington.  This  city  had 
been  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  American 

government;  but  the  number  of  its  houses 
oes  not  exceed  nine  hundred,  spread  over 
an  extensive  scite.  The  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  8000,  and  the 
adjacent  country  is  thinly  peopled.  Al- 
though the  necessary  piecautions  were  or- 
dered, to  assemble  the  militia  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city,  a  variety  of  causes  combined 
to  render  the  defence  unsuccessful,  and  the 
English  took  possession  of  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  August  "  The 
commanders  of  the  British  force  held  at  that 
time,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  ^  letter  of  admi- 
ral Cochrane,  dated  the  18th,  but  not  received 
till  the  31st  of  August,  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the, towns  and  districts  upon 
the  coast  were  to  be  destroyed  and  laid  waste, 
in  revenge  for  unspecified  and  unknown  acts 
of  destruction,  which  Avere  charged  against 
the  American  troops  in  Upper  Canada. — 
Conscious,  however,  of  the  danger  of  a  di«". 
tant  separation  from  the  Britisn  fleet,  and 
desirous,  by  every  plausible  artifice,  to  deter 
the  citizens  from  flying  to  arms  against  their 
invaders,  they  disavowed  all  design  of  injur- 
ing private  persons  and  property,  a^d  gave 
assurances  of  protection  wherever  there  was 
submission.*'  General  Ross  and  admiral 
Cockbum  then  proceeded  in  person  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  business  of  conflagration^ 
in  a  place  which  had  yielded  to  their  arms, 
which  was  unfortified,  and  by  which  no  hoF- 
tility  was  threatened.  They  set  firft  to  the 
capital,  in  whose  walls  were  contained  the 
halls  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
hall  of  their  highest  tribunal  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  the  archives  of  the  legisla- 
ture,  and  the  national  library.  They  set  fire 
to  the  edifice  which  the  United  States  had 
erected  for  the  residence  of  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate, and  to  the  costly  and  extensive 
buildings  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  in 
the  transactions  of  the  public  business.  These 
magnificent  monuments  of  the  progress  of 
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t)ie  artfi,  which  America  had  borrowed  from 
her  parent  Europe,  with  all  the  testimonials 
of  taste  and  literature  which  they  contained^ 
were,  oathe  memorable  ni^ht  of  the  24th  of 
August,  consigned  to  the  flames,  while  Bri- 
tish officers  of  high  rank  and  command  united 
with  their  troops  in  riotous  carousal  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  pile. 

The  arsenal,  the  dock-jrard,  the  rope-walk, 
and  the  bridge  across  the  Potowmack,  a  fri- 
gate on  the  stocks,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  were 
consumed;  and  the  two  bridges  leading  to 
the  city;  over  the  eastern  branch  pf  the  river, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Americans,  under 
the  apprehension  of  an  attack  in  that  direc- 
tion. Yet  in  th^  eagem^  of  the  Gonaiman- 
ders  to  insult  aod  injure  their  enemy,  they 
left  many  military  objects  entirely  unaccom- 
plished. A  great  portion  of  the  munitions 
of  war,  which  had  not  been  consumed  when 
the  navy  yard  was  ordered,  by  the  American 
government,  to  be  destroyed,  were  left  un- 
touched ;  and  an  extensive  fonndery  of  can- 
non, adjoining  the  dty  of  Washington,  was 
left  iminjurea :  when,  in  the  night  of  the 
.  S5th  of  August,  the  army  suddenly  de- 
camped, and  returning  with  evident  marks 
of  precipitation  and  al^m  to  their  ships,  left 
the  interment  of  their  dead,  and  the  care  of 
their  wounded,  to  the  enemy  whom  they 
had  thus  injured  and  insulted,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  civilized  war^ 

The  destruction  of  Washington  exaspe- 
ra;fced  the  enmity  of  the  American  people, 
and  excited  a  s^isation  of  malignant  surprise 
in  the  states  (^  Europe..  In  England,  how- 
ever^ the  intelligence,  was  at  first  received 
with  great  exultation:  the  capital  of  America 
had  been  destroyed :  Mr.  Madison  had  wit- 
nessed, it  was  said,  the  prowess  of  British 
troops  J  we  had  taught  the  Americans,  by 
just  retaliation,  that  they  would  not  be  suf- 
fered to  ravage  and  destroy  with  impunity ; 
and  the  unpopul^ty  of  the  president  would 
be  extended  by  so  signal  a  disgrace.  These 
hopes  were  disappointed,  and  the  feelings- of 
the  nation  subsided  into  despcHidency  when 
it  was  £bund  that  the  president  disavowed^ 
or  defended,  on  plausible  grounds,  the  burn- 
ing of  York  and  other  places  in  Canada,  and 
that  the  cmse  of  Mr.  Madison  was  now  sup- 
ported by  a  union  of  all  parties  in  his  favour. 


against  what  ,they  w»e  pleased  to  term  the 
atrocities  of  Britain. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Mane  exhibited  jby 
ttie  British  army  was  next  exhiUted  by  the 
British  navy.  Soon  after  the  midnight  flight 
of  General  Ross  from  Washington,  a  squa- 
dron of  British  ships  of  war  ascended  the 
Potowmack,  and  reached  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  27th  of  August,  1814.  The 
ma^strates  presuming  that  the  general  de- 
struction  of  th^  town  was  intend^,  asked  on 
what  terms  it  might  be  saved.  The  naval 
commander,  captain  Gordon,  declared  ^  that 
the  only  conditions  in  his  power  to  oSer^ 
were  such  as  ijiot  only  required  a  surrender 
of  all  naval  stores,  puKlic  send  private,  but  of 
all  the  shipping  and  all  the  merchandize  in 
the  dty,  as  wellas  such  as  had  been  removed 
since  the  19th  of  August"  The  conditions, 
therefore,  amounted  to  the  entire  plunder  <rf 
Alexandria,  an  unfortified  and  unresisting 
town,  in  order  to  save  the  buildings  from 
destruction.  The  capituIaticHi  was  made, 
and  we  bore  away  the  fruits  of  our  severity 
in  triumph ! 

After  the  destruction  of  Washington,  the 
troops  and  vessels  employed  on  that  jservice 
moved  into  the  Potapsco;  and  the  former 
were  landed  about  IS  miles  from  Baltimore. 
Oil  the  12tJi(of  September  they  advanced 
along  a  peninsula  wnich  was  strongly  pro^ 
tected,  but  the  entrenchments  were  im'medi- 
atejy  forced.  At  this  moment  General  Ross, 
in  the  dangers  of  the  field  ever  active  and 
foremost,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  to  the  reputation  of  his 
troops,  unfortunately  too  heedless  of  his  per- 
sonal  security,  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  riflemen,  and  fell  glorious  and 
lamented.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  tliat  he 
was  woimded  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  bro- 
ther oflicer,  crying,  "  send  immediatdy  for 
Colonel  Brooked  The  Colonel  attended  and 
received  his  instructions:  and  the  general 
having  discharged  this  last  duty  to  his  coun- 
try- exclaimed  **  my  dear  wife,"  and  dropped 
lifeless.  Colonel  Brooke  having  amved, 
pushed  on  the  advance  to  within  five  miles 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  encountered  6000  in- 
fantry and  several  hundred  cavalry.  To  at- 
tack them  at  all  points,  to  break  and  disperse 
them  in  every  durection,  to  tdce  two  pieces 
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of  cannon  and  a  considenUe  number  of  pri*  ^  Camp»  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines, 

soners — all  this  was  but  the  work  of  fifteen  bdow  New  Orleans,  Jan.  10, 1815. 

minutes.    A  complete  and  glorious  victory  *'  Mr  Lord, — ^It  becomes  my  duty  to  lay 

was  thus  obtained^  and  bur  httle  army  slept  before  your  lordship  the  proceedings  of  the 

on  the  field  of  battle.    The  next  morning,  force  lately  employed  on  the  coast  ctf  Louisi- 

September  13,  it  advanced  within  a  mile  and  ana,  under  the  command  of  major-general  the 

a  half  of  Baltimore.    The  town  was  strongly  hon.  sir  £.  M.  Pakenham,  E.B.  ,and  acting . 

defended  by  art  and  nature :  between  15,000  in  concert  with  vice-admiral  the  hon.  sir  A. 

and  1 8,000  men,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  Cochrane,  K.B. 

were  ranged  in  the  redoubts  which  covered  **  The  report  which  I  inclose  from  major- 
it  :  and  the  enemy  had  so  blocked  the  en-  general  Eeane,  will  put  your  lordship  in  pos- 
trance  to  the  harbour,  by  sinking  ships  m  the  session  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place 
channel,  that  our  squadron  was  unable  to  ad-  until  the  arrival  of  major-general  the  hon^  sir 
vance  to  support  the  military.  Under  these  £.  Pakenham,  to  assume  the  command ;  from 
circumstances  it  was  thought  prudent  to  de-  that  period  I  send  an  extract  of  the  journal 
sist  fix)m  any  attack  on  the  town.  By  retir-  of  major  Forrest,  assistant-<]^uarter<master-ge- 
ing  leisurely,  it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy  neral,  up  to  the  time  of  the  jcnning  the  troops 
would  be  drawn  firom  his  entrenchments,  and  (which  sailed  on  the  26th  of  October  last  un- 
on  the  14th  and  15th,  therefore,  the  troops  der  my  command),  and  which  was  on  the  6th 
marched  gently  to  their  place  of  embarlot-  January;  andfix)m  that  period  I  shall  detail, 
tion.  But  the  Americans  remained  under  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  subsequent  events, 
the  protection  of  their  redoubts,  and  the  Bri-  **  I  found  the  army  in  position,  in  a  flat 
tish  army  taking  with  it  200  prisoners,  chiefly  country,  with  the  Mississippi  on  its  left,  and 
persons  of  the  best  families  in  the  city,  re-  a  thick  extensive  wood  on  its  right,  and  open 
embarked  without  the  smallest  molestation,  to  its  front,  from  which  the  enemy's  line  was 
This  expedition  was  the  theme  of  much  ex-  quite  distinguishable, 
ultation  to  the  English.  With  the  excep-  ^' It  seems  sir  E.  Pakenham  had  waited  for 
tion  of  general  Ross,  the  victory  of  the  13  th  the  arrival  of  thefrisileers  and  48d  regimen  t^ 
was  obtained  with  trifling  loss,  while  that  of  in  order  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the 
the  Americans,  though  entrenched,  amounted  enemy's  line ;  and  on  the  8th  the  army  was 
to  1000  men.  They  were  compeUed  to  sink  formed  for  that  object, 
upwards  of  20  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  **  In  order  to  srive  your  lordship  as  dear  a 
harbour,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  view  as  I  can,  I  wall  state  the  posilioni  Of  tfi^ 
private  property  fix)m  the  town,  to  bum  a  enemy.  On  the  left  bank  of  uie  rivi^r  it  was 
valuable  rope-walk  and  several  public  build-  simply  a  straight  line  of  about  a  front  ^  one 
ings,  and  alarm  the  whole  surrounding  coun-  thousand  yarns  with  a  parapet,  the  riight 
try.  resting  on  the  river,  and  the  left  oira  wood 
The  successes  before  Baltimore  wefe  coun*  which  had  been  made  impractica^e  Ibr  «ny 
terbalanced  in  a  tenfold  denee  by  the  de*  body  of  troops  to  pass.  This  line  was  strength* 

?lorable  occurrences  before  r^ew  Orleans. —  ened  by  flank  works,  and  had  a  canal  of  awut 

Tpon  the  subject,  however,  of  this  unfortu-  four  feet  deep  generally,  but  not  dtDget))er 

nate  expedition,  we  have  yet  received  no  in-  of  an  equal  width ;  it  was  supposHl  to  nar- 

telligence  but  such  as  is  derived  from  the  row  towards  their  left :  about  ei^t  heavy 

statements  of  the  British  officers  themselves,  guns  were  in  position  on  this  line     The 

whicl^  though  dear,  and  apparentlyimpar^  Mississippi  is  here  about  eight  hundred  yards 

tial,  are  liricf  and  unsatisfactory.    The  fol-  across,  and  thev  had  on  the  ri^ht  bank  a 

lowing  are  the  most  important  and  most  in-  heavy  battery  of  twelve  guns,  which  enfilade 

teresting  of  these  documents,  fix)m  which  it  ed  the  whole  firont  of  the  position  on  the  left 

will  appear  Ihat,  in  addition  to  the  death  of  bank. 

our  gallant  commander,  our  militaiy  enter-  ^  Preparations  were  made  on  our  ndie,  by 

prizes  in  America  terminated  with  a  loss  of  verv  considerable  labour»  to  dear  out  ana 

nearly  2000  men !  widen  a  canal  that  communicated  with  a 
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stream  by  which  tiie  boats  had  passed  up  to 
the  place  of  disembarkation,  to  open  into  the 
Mississippi,  by  which  means  troops  oould  be 
got  over  to  the  right  bank,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  armed  boats  could  be  secured. 

"  The  disposition  for  the  attack  was  as  fol- 
lows : — A  corps,  consisting  of  the  85th  light 
in&ntry,  200  seamen,  and  400  marines,  the 
5th  West  India  regiment,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  tlie  command  of  colonel 
Thornton,  of  the  85th,  was  to  pass  over  dur- 
ing the  ni^ht,  and  move  along  the  right  bank 
towards  IVew  Orleans,  clearing  its  front  until 
it  reached  the  flanking  battery  of  the  enemy 
on  that  side,  which  it  had  orders  to  carrv. 

"  The  assailing  of  the  enemy's  line  in  m>nt 
of  us  was  to  be  made  by  the  brigade  com- 
posed of  the  4th,  21st,  and  44th  regiments, 
with  three  companies  of  the  95th,  under 
major-^neral  Gibbs,  and  by  the  3d  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  9Sd,  two  companies  of  the 
95th,  and  two  companies  of  the  fusileers,  and 
48d,  under  major-general  Keane;  some  black 
troops  were  destined  to  skirmish  in  the  wood 
on  the  right ;  the  principal  attack  was  to  be 
made  by  major-general  Gibbs;  the  1st  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  fusileers  and  4Sd, 
formed  the  reserve ;  the  attacking  columns 
were  to  be  provided  with  fascines,  scaling 
laddeii!,  and  rafts,  the  whole  to  be  at  their 
stations  before  day-li^ht  An  advanced  bat- 
tery in  our  front,  of  six  18-pounders,  was 
thrown  up'during  the  night,  about  800  yards 
from  the  enemy's  line.  The  attack  was  to 
be  made  at  the  earliest  hour.  Unlooked  for 
difficulties,  increased  by  the  falling  of  the 
river,  occasioned  considerable  delay  in  the 
entrance  of  the  armed  boats,  and  those  des- 
tined to  land  colonel  Thorntons  corps,  by 
which  four  or  five  hours  were  lost,  and  it  was 
not  until  past  five  in  the  morning,  that  the 
1st  division,  consisting  of  500  men,  were 
over.  The  ensemble  of  the  general  move^ 
ment  was  lost,  and  in  a  point  which  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  attack  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  although  colonel  Thornton, 
as  your  lordship  will  see  in  his  report,  which 
I  inclose,  ably  executed  in  every  particular 
his  instructions,  and  fullv  justified  the  confi- 
d^ence  the  commander  of  the  forces  placed  in^ 
his  abilities.  The  dday  attending  that  corps 
occasioned  some  on  toe  left  bank^  and  the 


attack  did  not  take  place  until  the  columns 
WCTe  discernible  from  the  enemy's  line  at 
more  than  200  yards  distance ;  as  they  ad- 
vanced, a  continued  and  most  galling  fire 
was  opened  from  every  part  of  their  line,  and 
from  the  battery  on  the  right  bank. 

"  The  brave  commander  of  the  forces,  who 
never  in  his  life  could  refrain  from  being  at 
the  post  of  honour,  and  sharing  the  danger 
to  which  the  troops  were  exposed,  as  soon  as 
from  his  station  he  had  made  the  signal  for 
the  troops  to  advance,  galloped  on  to  the 
front  to  animate  them  by  his  presence,  and 
he  was  seen,  with  his  hat  off,  enceura^ng 
them  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis ;  it  was  there 
(almost  at  the  same  time)  he  received  two 
wounds,  one  in  his  knee,  and  another,  which 
was  almost  instantly  fatal,  in  his  body ;  he 
fell  in  the  arms  of  major  M'Dougall,  aide-de- 
camp. The  effect  of  this,  in  the  sight  of  the 
troops,  together  with  major-general  Gibbs 
and  major-general  Keane  being  both  borne 
off  wounded  at  the  same  time,  with  many 
other  commanding  officers,  and  further,  the 
preparations  to  aid  in  crossing  the  ditch  not 
being  so  forward  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
from,  perhaps,  the  men  being  wounded  who 
were  carrying  them,  caused  a  wavering  in  the 
column,  which,  in  such  a  situation,  became 
irreparable ;  and  as  I  advanced  with  the  re- 
serve,  at  about  250  yards  from  the  line,  I  had 
the  mortification  to  observe  the  whole  falling 
back  upon  me  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

''  In  this  situation,  finding  that  no  impres- 
sion had  been  made,  that  though  many  men 
had  reached  the  ditch,  and  were  either  down- 
ed or  obliged  to  surrend^,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  restore  order  in  the  regiments 
where  they  were,  I  placed  the  rpserve  in  po- 
sition, until  I  could  obtain  such  informaticm 
as  to  determine  me  how  to  act  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  and  whether  or  not  I  should 
resume  the  attack ;  and  if  so,  I  felt  it  could 
be  done  only  by  the  reserve.  The  confidence 
I  have  in  the  corps  composing  it  would  have 
encouraged  me  greatly,  though  not  without 
loss,  which  might  have  made  the  attempt  of 
serious  consequence,  as  I  know  it  was  tlie 
opinion  of  the  late  distinguished  commander 
of  the  forces,  that  the  carrying  of  the  first 
line  would  not  be  the  least  aiduous  service. 
Ahet  making  the  lest  reflections  I   was 
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capable  of,  I  kept  the  ground  the  troops 
then  held,  and  went  to  meet  vice-admiral  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane^  and  to  tell  him  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  I  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  renew  the  attack  that  day.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  I  leamt  of  the  success  of 
ccdonel  Thornton's  corps  on  the  right  bank. 
I  sent  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery, 
colonel  DicksoUi^to  examine  the  situation  of 
the  battery,  and  to  report  if  it  was  tepable; 
but  informing  me  that  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  held  with  security  by  a  smaller 
cores  than  two  thousand  men,  I  consequently 
ordlered  lieutenant-colonel  Gubbins,  on  whom 
the  cohmiand  had  devolved  (colonel  Thorn* 
ton  being  wounded)  to  retire. 

**  The  army  remained  in  position  until 
night,  in^order  to  gain  time  to  destroy  the 
eighteen-poimder  battery  we  had  constructed 
the  preceding  night  in  advance.  I  then  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  resuming  the  ground 
they  occupied  previous  to  the  attack. 

"  Our  loss  has  been  very  severe,  but  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  considered,  notwithstanding 
the  faUure,  that  this  army  has  suffered  the 
military  character  to  be  tarnished.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, had  I  thought  it  right  to  renew  the 
attack,  that  the  troons  wouM  have  ^vanced 
with  cheerfiifaiess.  Tne  services  of  both  army 
and  navy,  since  their  landing  oh  this  coast, 
have  been  arduous  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  difiScolties  have  been  got  ova: 
with  an  assiduity  and  perseverance  beyond 
all  example  by  all  ranks,  and  the  most  hearty 
co-operation  has  existed  between  the  two 
8ervice$. 

'^  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expatiate 
to  you  upon  the  loss  the  army  has  sustamed  in 
major-general  the  honourable  sir  E.  Paken- 
ham,  coomiand^  in  chief  of  this  force,  nor 
could  I  in  adequate  terms.  His  services  and 
merits  are  so  wdl  known,  that  I  have  only, 
in  common  with  the  whole  army,  to  express 
my  sinoere  regret,  and  whidi  may  be  sup- 
posed at  this  moment  to  come  peculiarly 
home  to  me.^' 

'^  Major-general  Gibbs,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  Uie  following  day,  and  major-general 
Keane,  who  were  TOth  carried  off  the  field : 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  glacis^  at  the 
head  of  theur  br^gades^  suffieientiy  speak  at 
such  a  moment  how  ibey  were  eooaucting 


jthemselves.    I  am  happy  to  si^  major-gene- 
ral Keane  is  doing  wdt 

"  Captain  Wylty,  of  the  fiisileers,  military 
secretary  to  the  late  commander  o£  the  forces, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  to  your 
lordship  these  dispatches.  Knowing  how 
much  he  enjoyed  his  esteem,  and  was  in  his 
confidence  firom  a  long  experience  of  his  t^- 
lents,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  less  than  pay  this 
tribute  to  what  I  conceive  would  be  the 
wishes  of  his  late  general,  and  to  recommend 
him  strongly  to  your  lordship's  protection. 
— I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        "  John  Lambert, 

"  Major-general,  commanding.** 

*'  Camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
nine  miles  firom  New  Orleans,  Dec.  26, 
1814. 

"  Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  between  the  17th  and  2Sd  instant,  the 
troops  destined  for  the  attack  of  New  Or- 
leans, were  collected  at  Isle  auxPoix^  which 
is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pearl  River. 

^  Having  leamt  that  it  was  possible  to 
effect  a  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Bayone 
Catalan,  which  runs  into  Lake  Borgue^  I  di-^ 
rected  migor  Forrest,  assistant  miarter-mast^^ 
^neral,  to  have  it  reconnoitred.  Lieutmant 
Peddie,  of  that  department,  accompanied  by 
the  hon.  captain  Spencer,  of  the  navy,as|ONr- 
tained  on  tne  night  of  Uie  18th,  that  bofts 
could  reach  the  head  of  the  Bayone,  bom 
which  a  communication  might  be  nuide  to 
the  high  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, leading  to  New  Orleans. 

"  On  the  morning  pf  the  22d,  every  ar* 
rangement  being  made  by  vice^dmiral  the 
hon.  sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  I  determined 
to  attempt  it.  The  light  brigade,  composed 
of  the  85th  and  BSuk  regiments^  captadn 
Lane's  rockateers,  100  slippers  andnuners, 
and  the  4th  r^^ent  as  a  support,  the  wholie 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Thornton, 
were  placed  in  the  boats,  and  the  21st,  44th, 
and  98d  regiments,  under  colonel  Brooke, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  artillerv,  under 
major  Munro,  were  embarked  in.small  vessels. 

''  At  ten  a.  m.  (»i  the  S2d,  we  sailed  fit>m 
Pearl  River,  and  reached  tbe  head  of  the 
Bayone  at  day-light  next  morning.  Alanding. 
was  immediately  effect^  without  pny  other 
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oppositioii  tkan  th^  country  presented;  cap-  by  the  daiiaiess of  tiie nighty oonoealed  them* 

tain  Blanchardt  of  the  royal  en^neers^  in  the  selves  under  a  high  fence  which  sroarated  the 

course  of  two  hotms,  opened  a  communica-  fields,  and  calling  to  the  men  as  ni^ndsy  un- 

lion  through  several  fi^MLs  of  reeds,  inter-  der  pretence  of  bemg  part  of  our  own  finroe, 

sected  by  deep  muddy  ditches,  bordered  by  offered  to  assist  them  in  getting  over,  which 

a  low  swampy  wood ;  colonel  Thornton  then  was  no  sooner  aoeomplished  than  the  85tfa 

advanced,  aQd  gained  the  high  road,  takmg  focmd  itself  in  the  midst  of  very  superior 

up  a  position  witihi  the  right  resting  on  the  numbers^  who,  discovering  themselves,  called 

road,  and  the  left  on  the  Misassipj£     In  on  the  regiment  immediately  to  surrender — 

this  situation  I  intended  to  remain  uptil  the  the  answer  was  an  instantaneous  attadc ;  a 

boats  returned  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  more  extraordinary  conflict  has  perhaps  nev^ 

the  vessels,  some  ci  which  grounded  at  a  occurred,  ahqpluteiy  hand  to  hand  both  offi- 

great  distance.  cers  and  men.    It  terminated  in  tiie  repulse 

**  At  about  8  o*dock  in  the  evening,  when  of  the  enemy,  with  the  capture  of  80  priaon* 

the  men,  much  fittigued  by  the  length  of  ers.     A  sinuhur  finesse  was  attempted  with 

time  they  had  been  in  ^e  boats,  were  asleep  the  95th  regiment,  which  met  the  same 

in  their  bivouac,  a  heavy  flanking  fire  of  treatment. 

round  and  grape  shot  was  opened  upon  them,  ''  The  enemy  finding  bis  reiterated  attacks 
by  a  large  sdiooner  and  two  gun-vessels,  were  repulsed  by  colonel  Thornton,  at  half 
which  had  dropped  down  the  river  fiom  the  past  ten  o'clock  advanced  a  large  column 
town,  and  andiored  abreast  of  our  fires ;  im-  against  our  centre ;  perceiving  his  intention^ 
mediate  steps  were  necessary  to  cover  the  I  directed  colonel  Stovin  to  oraer  lieutenant- 
men,  and  colonel  Thornton,  in  the  most  colonel  Dale,  with  one  bundled  and  thirty 
prompt  and  judicious  manner,  placed  his  bri-  men  of  the  9Sd  regiment,  who  had  just 
gade  under  the  inward  Aope  of  the  bank  of  reached  the  camp,  to  moye  forward  and  use 
the  river,  as  did  also  lieutenant-col.  Brooke,  the  bayonet,  holding  the  4th  raiment  in 
of  the  4th  re^ment,  behind  some  buildings,  hand,  formed  in  line,  as  my  last  reserve-— 
which  were  near  that  ocnrps.  This  movement  Colonel  Dale  ^ideavoured  to  execute  hia  or* 
was  so  rapid  that  the  tro(^  sufiered  no  more  ders,  but  the  crafty  enetiay  would  not  meet 
than  a  single  casualty;  him,  sedng  the  steadiness  of  his  small  body, 
'  ^  yhe  three-pounders  being  the  only  guns  gave  it  a  heavy  fire,  and  quickly  retired, 
up,  the  success  of  a  few  twelve-pound  rockets,  Colonel  Brooke,  with  four  companies  of  the 
damsted  by  captain.  Lane,  was 'tried  against  21st  regiment,  fortunately  appeared  at  that 
these  vessds;  out  the  ground  on  winch  it  moment  on  our  right  flank,  and  sufficiently 
was  necessary  to  lay  them  not  being  even, '  secured  it  fiom  farther  attack, 
they  were  found  not  to  answer,  and  their  fir-  **  The  enemy  now  determined  on  making 
ing  was  ceased.  a  last  effort,  and,  collecting  the  whole  of  hia 

**  A  most  vigorous  attack  was  then  made  force,  formed  an  extensive  line,  and  moved 

on  the  advanced  fiont  and  right  flank  pi-  Erectly  against  the  light  Ixigade.    At  first 

quets,  the  former  of  the  95th,  under  captain  this  line  c&ove  in  all  the  advanced  posts,  but 

Hallan,  the  latter  tlie  8dth,  und»  aqptain  colonel  Thornton,  whose  noUe  exertions  hod 

Schaw ;  these  officers,  and  their  respective  guaranteed  all  former  success,  was  at  hand ; 

piquets,   conducted  tiiemselves  with  firm-  he  rallied  his  brave  conuudestound  him,  and 

ness,  and  checked  the  enemy  for  a  consider*  moving  forwaids  with  a  fiitn  determination 

able  time ;  but  renewing  thdr  attack  with  a  of  chaiging,  appalled  the  enemy,  who^  fiwn 

large  force,  and  piessing  at  ttiese  points,  co»  the  lesson  he  1^  received  on  the  same  ffom^A 

lonel  Thornton  judged  it  necessary  to  move  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  thought  it 

up  the  remainder  of  both  corps.    The85tb  prudent  to  retire,  and  did  not  again  dure  to 

r^mait  was  commanded  by  brevet-mi^or  advance. 

Gubbins,  whose  conduct  cannot  be  too  mudi  ^  It  was  now  twelvoe  o'dock,  and  the  firin^^ 

commended ;  on  the  ^preach  of  his  regiment  ceaiied  on  both  sides, 

to  the  point  of  attadc,  the  enemy,  fovoured  ^  From  the  best  information  lean  obtain^ 
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tlie  enemy's  ftim  amoontod  to  fiye  thousand 
men,  and  waa  oomdianded  by  major-ffeneral 
Jadumi :  iuc^ng  from  tiie  number  left  on 
the  field,  his  foss  must  lunre  been  severe.  I 
now  beg  leave  to  indose  a  list  of  our  casual- 
ties on  that  night,  and  have  only  to  hope  it 
win  appear  to  you,  that  every  offioer  and  see- 
dier on  shore  md  his  duty. 

**  To  nr  Alexander  Codunne  I  feel  parti- 
cularly obliged,  for  his  very  firiendly  counsd, 
and  ready  compliance  with  every  wish  I  ex- 
pressed, respecting  the  service  or  wel&re  of 
the  troops. 

'**  To  rear-admiral  Malcolm,  and  the  seve- 
ral  captains  em]doyed  in  the  landing,  &c  I 
ccmfess  the  greatest  obligation.  I  must  leave 
it  to  the  vice-admiral  to  do  them  the  justice 
they  so  much  deserve,  for  I  cannot  find 
woitbi  to  express  the  exertions  made  by  every 
branch  of  the  navy,  since  the  period  of  our 
arrival  on  this  coast 

^  in  the  attack  made  on  the  centre,  lieute- 
nant-colonel Stovin,  assistant-adjutant-gene- 
ral, received  a  severe  wound,  which  deprived 
me  of  his  able  services ;  to  him  and  major 
Forrest,  assistant-quarter-master<^neral,  I 
fed  greatly  indebted ;  they  are  both  officers 
of  great  merit ;  colond  Brooke  is  entitled  to 
ev^y  praise  for  securing  our  right  flank. 

**  To  colond  Thornton  I  fed  particularly 
grateful;  his  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  28d 
I  shall  ever  admire  and  honour.  He  headed 
his  brigade  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and 
afforded  a  briUiant  example  of  active  courage 
and  cool  determination. 

**  I  have  ev^ry  reascm  to  be  satisfied  with 
heutenant-colond  Brooke,  commanding  the 
4th  regiment ;  as  also  with  major  Mitchell, 
of  the  95th,  who  was  imfortunately  taken 
prisoner  at  the  close  of  die  affair. 

^  The  exertions  of  major  Monro,  of  the 
royd  artil]^,  were  unremitting;  to  him, 
and  the  officers  under  his  command,  I  fed 
every  oblk[ation.  The  assistance  given  by 
captain  Blanchard^  and  the  officers  df  the 
royd  engineers,  was  most  conspicuous,  and 
entitle  t£em  to  my  best  thanks. 

**  Brevet-major  Hooper,  acting  deputy 4U^ 
sistant-adjutant-general,  was  attached  to  the 
light  bri^e.    (>>lonel  Thornton  states,  that 
he  derivra  the  greatest  benefit  firom  his  acti-  ' 
vity,  zeal,  and  judgment    I  regret  to  have 


to  add,  that  he  was  very  aevendy  wmmded, 
and  had  Im  leg  amputated  in  the  course  of 
the  night 

**  The  indefiitigable  zed  and  intdligecen 
displayed  by  lieutenants  Peddie  and  Evans, 
of  the  ouarter-master-generd's  department 
entitle  them  to  the  most  finrouraUe  consider* 
aticm. 

^  Asststant-oommissaiy-generd  Wemyss's 
arrangements  were  satisnctory,  and  deputy 
inspector  Thompson  daims  my  best  admow* 
ledgments,  for  tne  care  and  attention  diewn 
the  wounded,  the  whole  of  whom  were  coU 
lected,  dressed,  and  comfortably  l<;dged,  be- 
fore two  in  the  morning, 

^  Major  Milk,  of  the  14th  light  dragoons, 
accompanied  me  on  Ancxre ;  from  him,  captdn 
Persse,  my  dde-de-camp,  and  the  hon*  lieu- 
tenani  Curzon,  navd  dde^C'^amp,  I  recdved 
every  assistance. 

^  Trasting  that  the  steps  I  pursued,  while 
in  command,  will  meet  your  approbation,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)      **  John  Keane,  maj.-gi«Q. 
^  Major-generd  the  hon.  sir  £.  Paken^ 
ham,  EL  B.  &c  &c  &&" 

Qfficid  return  of  totd  loss. 
1  Major-generd,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  S 
majors,  5  captains,  S  lieutenants,  2  ensigns, 

11  Serjeants,  1  drummer,  866  rank  and  file 
killed.  2  Major-generals,  8  lieutenant*co- 
lonels,  S  majors,  18  captains,  S8  lieutenants, 
9  ensigns,  1  stafi^,  5  Serjeants,  9  drummers, 
1196  rank  and  file  wounded.    8  Captdns, 

12  lieuteiyBnts^  18  Serjeants,  4  dnimmers,  4ffS 
rank  and  file  missing. 

The  unavoidable  delay  between  the  actud 
CMidudon  of  the  treaty  with  America,  and 
the  drculation  of  that  important  intdligence, 
enabled  the  !Kitish  navy  to  retrieve,  for  the 
second  tim^  the  honours  they  had  lost  The 
President  was  one  of  the  largest  fiigates  yet 
sent  to  sea  by  the  United  States,  and  was 
commanded  by  captdn  Decatur,  the  ablest 
officer  in  that  service.  The  President  ac- 
companied by  the  Macedonian,  armed  brig 
ci  4S0  tons,  laden  with  provisions,  sailed  fixnn 
New  York,  during  one  of  those  gdes  in 
which  the  blodcadmg  squadron,  under  cap* 
tam  Hayes,,  was  driven  out  to  sea.    Trom 
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the  ciders  which  hud  been  issued  thetrack      '*  By  the  president  qf'Oe. United  SuOciqf 
of  the  two  vessels  was  instantly  known,  and  America. 
the  next  day  the  English  squadron^  consist-                       "  a  pboclajication. 
ing  of  the  Majestic,  captain  Hayes;  Tenedos,        "  Whereas  the  aiemy,  by  a  sudden  incur- 
captain  Hyde  Faiker;  Endymion,  captain  sion,  have  succeeded  in  invading  the  capital 
Hope ;  and  Pomona,  captain  Lumley,  made  of  the  nation,  defended  at  the  moment  by 
all  sail  in  chase.    The  President  made  every  troops  less  numerous  than  their  own,  and 
eflfort  to  escape,  by  cutting  away  the  anchors,  almost  entirjdy  of  the  militia ;  during  thdr 
and  throwing  overboiud  every  moveable  ar-  possession  of  which,  though  for  a  single  day 
tide.    The  British  squadron  made  equally  only,  they  wantonly,  destroyed  the  public 
strenuous  exertions  to  come  up  with  her,  but  edifices,  having  no  relation  in  their  structure 
only  the  Endymion,  of  40  guns,  captain  to  opera^ons  of  war,  nor  used  at  the  time  for 
Henry  Hope,  could  ov^take  her  about  five  military  annoyance ;  some  of  these  edifices 
in  the  evening.    The  Endymion,  about  half  being  also  costiy  monuments  of  taste  and  of 
past  five,  commenced  close  action,  yard  arm  the  arts,  and  others  repositories  of  the  public 
and  yard  arm.    The  conflict  was  continued  archives,  not  only  precious  to  the  nation  as 
with  great  ^tllantry  and  spirit  on  both  sides  the  memorials  of  its  origin  and  its  early  tran- 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  Endy-  sactions,  but  interesting  to  all  nations,  as  con* 
mion's  sails  being  cut  from  the  yards  the  tributions  to  the  genial  stock  of  historical 
enemy  was  enabled  to  move  a-head;  and  instruction  and  poHtical  science.  Andwfaere- 
captain  Hope  seized  the  opportunity  to  bend  as,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  loss  of  a 
new  sails,  to  enable  him  to  get  his  ship  along-  fort,  more  immediately  guarding  the  neigh- 
side  again.    The  action  ceased  till  the  Po«  boiuing  town  of  Alexandria,  to  place  the, 
^  mona  bearing  up,  at  half  past  eleven,  and  town  within  the  range  of  a  naval  forces  too 
firing  a  &w  shots.  Obtain  Decatiir,  with  a  long  and  too  much  in  the  habit  of  abusing 
generosity  and  sense  of  justice  highly  honour-  its  superiority  wherever  it  can  be  applied,  to 
able  to  h;s  character,  hailed,  to  say  that  he  require,  as  the  alternative  of  a  general  confla- 
had  already  surrendered.     The  Endymion  gration,  an  undisturbed  plunder  of  private 
was  inferior  in  number  of  men,  tonnage,  property,  which  has  been  executed  in  a  man» 
guns,  and  weight  of  metal   After  the  action  ner  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  inhabitants^ 
the  President  nad  six  feet  water  in  her  hold,  who  had  inconsiderately  cast  themselves  upon 
Xhe  Endymion  had  ten  men  killed  and  four-  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  victor.  And 
teen  wounded.    When  the  President  struck  whereas  it  now  appears,  by  a  direct  commu* 
thirteen  British  renegadoes,  who  bad  joined  nication  from  the  British  commander  on  the 
her  crew,  jumped  overboard,  to  escape  the  American  station,  to  be  his  avowed  purpose 
ignominious  death  which  awaited  their  deser-  to  employ  the  force  under  his  direction,  **  in 
tion^  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  force  of  destroying  and  laying  waste  such  towns  and 
the  Endymion  was  48  guns  of  all  sizes,  men  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be  found  as* 
S40,  tommge  1877*    The  force  of  the  Presi-  sailable  ;**  adding  to  this  declaration  the  in* 
dent  was  59  guns,  crew  490  men,  tonnage  suiting  pretext  that  it  is  in  retaliation  for  a 
1600 ;  her  killed  and  wounded  at  least  100.  wanton  destruction  committed  by  the  army 
It  ought  not;  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  of  the  United  States  in  Upper  Canada,  when 
the  presence  of  the  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  it  is  notorious  that  no  destruction  has  been 
British  squadron  must  have  perplexed  the  committed,  which,  notwithstanding  the  mul* 
movements  of  the  American  commander,  and  tiplied  outrages  previously  committed  by  the 
intimidated  the  exertions  of  his  crew.  enemy,  was  not  unauthorised  and  promptly 
The  policy  recommended  by  the  vicissi-  shown  to  be  so ;  and  that  the  United  States 
tudes  of  the  campaign,  by  the  general  con-  have  been  as  constant  in  their  endeavours  tx> 
duct  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  reclaim  the  enemy  from  such  outrages,  by 
and  the  domestic  situation /(rf*  the  latter  power,  the  contrast  of  their  own  example,  as  they 
were  devdoped  in  the  following  able  and  in  have  been  ready  to  terminate,  on  reasonable 
•tructive  document  conditions,  the  wa^  itself      And  whereas 
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these  proceedings  and  declared  purposes, 
which  exhibit  a  deliberate  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  the  rmes  of  civi- 
lized warfare,  and  which  must  give  to  the 
existing  war  a  character  of  extended  devasta- 
tion and  barbaristn,  at  the  very  moment  of 
negotiations  for  peace,  invited  by  the  enemy 
himself,  leave  no  prospect  of  safety  to  any 
thing  within  the  reach  of  his  predatory  and 
incendiary  operations,  but  in  manful  and  uni« 
versal  determination  to  chastise  and  expel  the 
invader.  Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Madison, 
president  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this 
my  proclamation,  exhorting  all  the  good 
people  thereof  to  unite  their  hearts  and  hands 
in  giving  effect  to  the  ample  nleans  possessed 
for  that  purpose.  I  enjoin  it  on  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  exert  themselves  in  exe- 
cuting the  duties  with  which  they  are  respec- 
tively charged.  And  more  especially,  I  re- 
quire the  oflScers  commanding  the  respective 
military  districts  to  .be  vigilant  and  alert  in 
providmg^  for  the  defence  thereof;  for  the 
more  effectual  accomplishment  of  which  they 
are  authorised  to  call  to  the  defence  of  ex- 
posed and  tlireatened  places  portions  of  the 
militia  most  convenient  thereto,  whether  they 
be  or  be  not  parts  of  the  quotas  detached  for 
the  ser\'ice  or  the  United  States  under  requi- 
sitions of  the  general  government.  On  an 
occasion  which  appeals  so  forcibly  to  the 
proud  feelings  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
American  people,  none  will  forget  what  they 
owe  to  themselves,  what  they  owe  to  their 
country,  and  the  high  destinies  which  await 
it ;  what  to  the  glory  acquired  by  their  fa- 
thers, in  establishing  the  independence  which 
is  now  to  be  maintained  by  their  sons,  with 
the  augmented  strength  and  resources  with 
which  time  and  Heaven  have  blessed  them. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  fixed  to  these  presents.  Done 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  first  day  of 
September,  in  the, year  of  our  Lord  1814, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  89th. 

James  Madi$on. 
"  By  the  president, 
*  Jas.  Monroe,  sec.  of  state."     ^ 

**  MESSAGE. 

*'  Fellow  dtizens  of  the  senate  and  hoUse 


^representatives, — ^Notwithstanding  tlie  ear- 
ly day  which  had  been  fixed  for  your  session 
of  the  present  year,  I  was  induced  to  call  you 
together  still  sooner,  as  well  that  any  inade- 
quacy in  the^existing  provisions  for  the  wants 
of  the  treasury  might  be  supplied,  as.  that  no 
delay  might  happen  in  providing  for  the  re- 
suit  of  the  negotiation  on  foot  with  Great 
Britain,  whether  it  should  require  arrange- 
ments adapted  to  a  return  of  peace,'  or  far- 
ther and  more  effective  provisions  for  jj^rose- 
cuting  the  war, 

**  The  result  is  not  yet  known :  if  on  one 
hand  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  and 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  which 
withdrew  the  occasion  on  which  impress- 
ments from  American  vessels  were  practised^ 
suggest  expectations  that  peace  and  amity- 
may  be  established,  we  are  compelled  on  tlie 
other  hand,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Britidhi  go- 
vernment to  accept  the  offered  mediation  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  by  the  delays  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  its  own  proposals  of  a  direct  ne- 
gotiation, and,  above  all,  by  tlie  principles 
and  manner  in  which  the  war  is  no%V  avow- 
edly carried  on,  to  infer  that  a  strict  hostility 
is  indulged  more  violent  than  ever  against 
the  rights  and  prosperity  of  this  country. — 
This  increased  violence  is  best  explained  by 
two  important  circumstances,  that  the  great 
contest  in  Europe  for  an  equilibtium^  guanui- 
teeing  aU  its  states  against  the  ambition  of 
any,  has  been  closed  without  any  checlc  on 
the  overbearing  power  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  ocetui,  and  that  it  has  left  in  her  hands 
disposable  ai-moury,  with  which,  forgetting 
the  difficulties  of  a  remote  war  against  a  free 
people,  and  yielding  to  the  intoxication  of 
success  with  the  example  of  a  great  victim 
to  it  before  her  eyes,  she  cherishes  hopes  of 
still  further  aggrandising  a  power  already 
formidable  in  its  abuses  to  the  tranquillity  df 
the  civilized  and  commercial  world.  But 
whatever  may  hare  mspired  the  eneiny  with 
these  more  violent  piuposes,  the  public  coun- 
cils  of  a  nation,  more  able  to  maintain  than 
it  was,  to  acquire  its  independence,  and  with 
a  devotion  to  it  rendered  more  ardent  by  the 
experience  of  its  blessings,  can  never  delilxv 
rate  but  on  the  means  most  effectual  for  de- 
feating the  extravagant  measures  of  unwar- 
rantable passion,  with  which  alone  the  war 
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cap  now  be  pursued  against  u&  .In  the 
events  of  the  present  campaign,  with  all  its 
aufftnented  means  and  wanton  use  of  them, 
he  has  little  ground  for  exultation,  unless  he 
can  fed  it  in  the  success  of  his  recent  enter- 

Erise  against  this  metropolis  and  the  neigh- 
ourin^  town  of  Alexandria,  from  both  of 
which  his  retreats  were  as  precipitate  as  his 
attempts  were  bold  and  fortunate.    In  his 
other  incursions  on  our  Atlantic  frontier,  his 
progress,  often  checked  and  chastised  I^  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  citizens, 
has  had  more  effect  in  distressing  individuals 
and  in  dishonouring  his  arms,  than  in  pro- 
moting any  object  of  legitimate  warfare. — 
And  in  the  two  instances  mentioned,  how- 
ever deeply  to  be  regretted  on  our  part,  in 
his  transient  success,  which  interrupted  for  a 
moment  only  Hie  ordinary  public  business  at 
the  seat  of  government,  no  compensation  can 
accrue  for  the  loss  of  character  with  the  world, 
by  bis  violation  of  private  property,  and  his 
destruction  of  public  edifices,  protected  as 
monuments  of  the  arts  by  the  laws  of  civilised 
war&re.    On  our  side  we  can  appeal  to  a  se- 
ries of  achievements  which  have  given  new 
lustre  to  the  American  arms.     Besides  the 
brilliant  incidents  in  the  minor  operations  of 
the  campaign,  tbe  splendid  victories  Wned 
on  the  (Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  by  the 
American  forces  under  major-general  Brown, 
and  brigadiers  Scott  (uid  Gaines,  have  gained 
for  these  heroes  and  their  emulated  compa- 
nions the  most  un&ding laurels;  and  having 
triumphantly  proved  uie  progressive  disci- 
pline oi  the  American  soldiery,  have  taught 
the  enemy  that  the  longer  he  protracts  bis 
hostile  efforts,  the  i;nore  certain  and  decisive 
will  be  his  final  discomfiture.  On  the  south- 
fsm  border  victory  has  continued  also  to  fol- 
low the  American  standard.    The  bold  and 
skilful  operations  of  major-general  Jackson, 
oonductinff  troops  drawn  from  the  militia  of 
the  states  least  distant  particularly  of  Tenes- 
^  aee,  have  subdued  the  principal  tribes  of  hos- 
tile savages ;  and  by  establishing  a  peace  with 
them,  preceded  by  recent  and  exemplary 
chastisement,  wc  nave  guarded  against  the 
mischief  of  their  co-operiations    with   the 
British  enterprises  which  may  be  planned 
against  this  quarter  of  our  country.    Impor- 
tant tribes  of  Indians  on  our  north-westeni 


frontier  have  also  acceded  to  stipulations 
which  bind  them  to  the  interest  of  our  U- 
nited  States,  and  to  consider  our  enemy  as 
theirs  also. 

"  In  the  recent  attempts  of  the  enemy  on 
Baltimore,  defended  by  militia  and  volun* 
teers,  aided  by  a  small  body  of  regulars  and 
seamen,  he  was  received  with  a  spirit  which 
produced  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  ships,  whilst 
a  concurrent  attack  by  a  large  fleet  was  suc-^ 
cessfully  resisted  by  the  steadvand  wdl  direct- 
ed fire  of  the  fort  and  battenes  opposed  to  it 
In  another  recent  attack  by  a  powerful  force 
on  our  troops  at  Plattsburg,  of  which  regU; 
lars  made  a  part  only,  the  enemy,  after  a  per- 
severance for  many  hours,  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat,  our 
gallant  bands  pressing  upon  him.     On  the 
lakes,  so  much  contested  throughout  the  war, 
the  great  exertions  for  the  command  made 
on  our  part  have  been  well  repaid  on  Lake 
Ontario.     Our  squadron  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  in  a  condition  to  confine, 
that  of  the  enemy  to  his  own  port,  and  to 
favour  the  operations  of  our  land  forces  on 
that  frontier.     On  lake  Champlain,  where 
our  superiority  had  for  some  time  been  un- 
disputed, the  British  squadron  lately  came 
into  action  with  the  American,  commanded 
by  captain  Macdonough:  it  issued  in  the 
capture  of  the  whole  of  th^  enemy's  ships. 
The  best  praise  of  this  officer  and  his  in- 
trepid comrades,  is  in  the  likeness  of  his 
triumph  to  the  illustrious  victory  which  im- 
mortalized another  officer,  and  established, 
at  a  critical  moment,  our  command  of  ano- 
ther lake.     On  the  ocean,  the  pride  of  our 
naval  arms  has  been  amply  supported :  a  se- 
cond fiigate  has  indeed  faUen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  loss  is  hidden  in  the 
blaze  of  heroism  with  which  she  was  defend- 
ed.    Captain  Porter,  who  commanded  her, 
and  whose  previous  career  had  been  distin- 
guished by  daring  enterprise  and  by  futility 
of  genius,  maintained  a  sanguinary  contest 
a^inst  two  ships,  one  of  them  superior  to 
his  6wn,  and  other  severe  disadvantages,  till 
humanity  tore  down  the  colours  which  va- 
lour had  nailed  to  the  mast.  .  This  officer 
and  his  comrades  have  added  much  to  the 
glory  of  the  American  flag,  and  have  merited 
all  the  effusions  of  gratitude  which  their 
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countty  18  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  thecham* 
pious  of  its  rights  and  of  its  safety. 

*'  Two  smaHer  vessds  of  war  have  also  be- 
come prizes  to  the  enemy,  but  by  superiority 
of  force,  which  sufficiendy  vindicates  the  re- 
putation of  their  commanders ;  whilst  two 
others,  one  commanded  by  captain  Warring- 
ton, the  other  by  captain  Bktkely,  have  cap- 
tured  British  smps  <^  the  same  dass  with  a 
gallantry  and  good  conduct,  whidi  entitled 
them  and  their  commanders  to  a  just  share 
in  the  praise  of  thebr  country. 

**  In  spite  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  enemy 
accumulated  on  our  coasts,  our  private  cruis- 
ers also  have  not  ceased  to  annoy  his  com- 
merce, and  to  bring  their  rich  prizes  into  our 
ports :  contributing  thus,  with  other  proofs, 
to  demonstrate  the  incompetency  and  the 
iUe^^ty  of  a  blockade,  the  proclamation  of 
which  has  been  made  the  pretext  for  vexing 
and  dbcouraging  the  commerce  of  neutnu 
powers  with  the  United  States. 

'*  To  meet  the  extendi  and  diversified 
war&re  adc^ted  by  the  enemy,  great  bodies 
of  militia  have  been  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  public  defence,  and  great  expenses  incur* 
red.  That  the  defence  every  wnere  may  be 
both  more  convenient  and  more  oecbnomicalp 
ccmgress  will  see  the  necessity  of  immediate 
measures  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  and  enlarging  the  provisions  for  special 
OMps,  mounted  and  dismounted,  to  be  en* 
gaged  for  a.longer  period  of  service  than  are 
cfue  from  the  militia.  I  earnestly  renew  at 
the  same  time  a  recommendation  of  such 
changes  in  the  system  of  the  militia,  as  by 
classing  and  disciplining  on  the  most  prompt 
and  active  service  the  portion  most  capable  of 
it,  will  ^ve  to  that  resource  for  the  public 
safety  an  the  requisite  eneigy  and  effiaency. 

'^  A  part  of  the  squadron  on  lake  Erie  has 
been  extended  to  lake  Huron,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  advantage  of  displaying  our  com- 
mand of  that  lake  also.  One  object  of  the 
expedition  lyas  the  reduction  of  Mackinan, 
which  MUA9  with  the  loss  of  a  few  brave 
men,  among  whom  was  an  officer  distin- 
guished for  nis  gallant  expknts;  and  the  ex- 
pedkSon,  ably  conducted  by  both  land  and 
ncval  commanders,  was  otnerwise  valuable 
in  its  effects. 

''  The  monies  received  into  the  treasury 


during  the  nine  months  ending  the  18th  of 
June  last,  amounted  to  82  millions  of  dollars 
of  which  11  millions  were  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  remainder  de-r 
rived  fix>m  loans.  The  disbursements  for 
public  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
exceed  84  millions  of  dollars,  and  left  m  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  near  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

"  The  demands  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  year,  already  authorised  by  con- 
^re&^  and  the  expenses  incident  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  operations  of  the  war,  wiU  render  • 
it  necessary  that  large  sums  should  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  them.  From  this  view  of  the 
national  affairs,  congress  will  be  urged  to 
take  up  without  delay,  as  well  the  subject  of 
pecuniary  supplies,  as  that  of  miKtary  force^ 
and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
tent and  character  which  the  war  has  as* 
sumed. 

'*  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  situa- 
tion of  our  country  calls  for  its  greatest  ef- 
forts: our  enemy  is  powerful  in  men  and 
money,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water :  avail- 
ing himself  of  fortunate  circumstances,  he  is 
aiming  with  an  undivided  force  a  deadly 
blow  at  our  growing  prosperity,  perhaps  at 
our  natbnal  existences  He  has  avowed  his 
purpose  of  trampling  on  the  usages  of  civiU 
ised  warfare,  and  given  earnest  of  it  in  the 
plunder  and  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property, 

"  In  the  pride  of  maritime  dominion,  and 
in  his  thirst  of  commercial  monopoly,  he 
strikes  with  peculiar  animosity  at  the  pro-  - 
gress  of  our  navigation  and  manufactures: 
his  barbarous  pobcy  has  not  even  spared 
those  monuments  ca  taste  with  whicn  our 
country  had  enriched  and  embellished  oin* 
infant  metropolis.  From  such  an  adversary^ 
hostility  in  its  greatest  force  and  worst  forms 
may  be  looked  for.  The  American  people 
win  face  it  with  the  undaunted  spirit  which, 
ill  their  revolutionary  war,  defeated  his  un- 
righteous projects ;  his  threats  and  his  bar- 
barities,  instead  of  dismay,  will  kindle  m 
every  bosom  an  indignation  not  to  be  extin- 
guished but  in  the  disaster  and  exprrl»ion  of 
such  cruel  invaders.  In  providing  the  means 
necessary  the  national  leghhitor  wtH  not 
distrust  the  enKghtened  patriotism  of  his 
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constituents.  They  will  cheerfully  and 
proudly  bear  every  burthen  of  every  kind 
which  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation 
demands. 

"  We  have  seen  them  every  where  give 
their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the 
grc^st  promptness  and  alacrity :  w^e  have 
seen  diem  rushing  with  enthusiasm  to  sceiiies 
where  danger'  and  duty  call ;  and,  offering 
their  blood,  they  give  their  surest  pledge 
that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld. 

"  Having  forborne  to  declare  war  until  to 
other  aggressions  had  been  added,  the  capture 
of  nearfy  1000  Ammcan  vessels,  ancf  the  im- 
pressment  of  thousands  of  seafaring  citizens^ 
and  until  a  final  declaration  had  been  made 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  that  her 
hostile  orders  against  our  commerce  would 
not  be  revoked  but  on  conditions  as  impos- 
sible as  unjust,  whilst  it  was  known  that 
these  ordfsrs  would  not  otherwise  cease  but 
v^  l^  a  war  which  had  lasted  nearly  20  years, 
lind  whidh,  aceordiiig  to  appearance  at  that 
time,  might  last  as  many  more — ^having  ma- 
nifested on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  pro- 
fier  mode,  a  sincere  desire  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  grouud  of  justice,  our  resolution  to 
defejid  our  beloved  country,  and  to  oppose 
*  to  our  enemy's  persevering  hostility  all  our 
/energy,  with  an  undiminished  disposition 
towards  peace  and  friendship  on  honourable 
jterms^  must  carry  with  it  tJie  good  wishes  of 
'  the  impartial  world,  and  the  best  hopes  of 
support  from  an  omnipotent  and  kind  Pro- 
vidence. 

'*  James  Madison." 

That  part  of  the  message  of  the  president 
I.  wiiidi  related  to  finances  was  referred  to  a 
commjittee  of  ways  and  means,  who  made 
their  report  in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 
It  begins  by  stating  that  the  resources  for 
canying  on  the  war  must  consist  in  taxes, 
loansy  and  tireasury  notes.  With  respect  to 
the  fh«t»  th^  coiud  not  be  collected  m  time 
to  meet,  the  immediate  demands  of  the  war ; 
as.  to  loans,  a  rehanoe  on  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  must  be  uncer- 
tain ;  and,  if  obt^^baedy  the  t^ms  would  be 
exorbitant  Treasury  iiqtes^  ther^fore^  myst 
be  had  recourse  to;  and  they  would  be  of 

gmeral  service  to  supply  j^  medium  of  drcu- 
tion,  which*  would  pass  current  in  every 


part  of  the  United  States.  At  present,  the 
princip^  banks  in  the  middle  states  had  stop- 
ped payment ;  while  the  notes  oi  those  hrnks 
which  still  were  in  o-edit  would  not  pass  out 
of  the  particular  state  wh^e  they  were  issued. 
In  order  to  secure  the  circulation  of  the  trea- 
sury notes,  it  would  be  proper  to  issue  them 
in  small  sums  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
society ;  to  allow  the  holders  to  fiind  them, 
with  an  interest  of  8  per  cent. ;  to  make 
them  payable  to  bearer ;  to  make  them  re- 
ceivable m  all  payments  for  public  lands  and 
taxes ;  to  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, so  much  of  the  internal  duties  as  shall 
be  necessar}^ 

With  regard  to  new  taxes,  the  committee 
remarks  that  several  manufactures,  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  war  having  shut  them  out 
from  foreign  markets,  were  in  such  a  flou- 
rishing condition  that  they  would  bear  to 
be  taxed ;  and  with  taxes  on  them,  they  pro- 
pose to  unite  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith  for 
the  continuance  of  the  double  duties  till  these 
taxes  were  repealed.  They  then  give  in  the 
resolutions  wnich  they  deem  necessaiy :  1st, 
to  continue  the  direct  tax,  and  to  increase  it 
to  50  per  cent. :  2d,  to  increase  the  duty  an 
spirits  by  an  additional  duty  of  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  on  the  gallon :  Sd,  to  add  100 
per  cent,  to  the  duties  on  sales  by  auction : 
4th,  to  add  50  per  cent  to  the  duty  on  the 
conveyance  of  papers  and  letters :  and  lastly, 
to  impose  a  duty  on  different  manufactured 
articles. 

The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  pror 
posed  increase,  and  of  the  new  duties,  was 
11,635^000  dollars;  while  the  revenue  under 
the  oldsystemof  taxation  wasonly  10^800,000: 
thus,  at  one  stroke,  doubling  the  taxation. 

Tlie  list  of  the  manufactured  articles  that 
it  was  proposed  to  tax,  and  the  amount  of 
the  tax  iaia  on  each  article,  give  us  some  uir 
sight  into  the  progress  of  manufactures  in 
the  United  States :  from  this  jjst  it  appears 
that  the  manufacture  of  hats  is  in  a  flourishr 
ing  condition ;  the  amount  of  the  duties  to 
be  levied  on  them  is  600,000  dolfars:  the 
next  article  points  out  the  improvements 
which  the  United  States  have  made  in  tl^ 
manufacture  of  cotton:  "  cotton-vam,  spun., 
by  the  lud  of  machinery^  worked  Ity  steam 
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or  water,*  '400^000  spotdlies  at  S5  cents, 
100,000  doBan.**  The  various  manufiictures 
of  leather  are  calculated  to  consume  18  mil- 
lion pounds ;  and  even  the  manufacture  of 
^t  ttid  sheep  skins  to  resemUe  Spanish 
featlrer,  appears  to  be  so  &r  advancea  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  a  tax.  The  next  dass  of 
mahuftctures  taxed  are  those  oi  iron ;  viz. 
300,000  tohs  of  pi^-iron,  100,000  tons  of  cast* 
hnbn,  100^000  tons  of  bw-iron.  The  quantity 
of  beer,  ale»  and  porter,  manufactured  and 
taxed,  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  dollars.  The 
next  article  of  taxation  is  a  singular  one :  it 
is  caHed  the  furniture  tax ;  exduding  beds, 
IdMien  fiimiture,  carpets  and  curtains  of 
d^^mesticmamifiicture;  and  also  all  furniture 
ivliidi  on  the  whole  is  not  <^  the  value  of 
800  dollars.  The  estimate  of  this  tax  u 
made  on  a  supposition  that  the  United  States 
CGffitain  800,000  families ;  of  whidi  there  are 
t59»000  exempt,  bs  posseson^  less  than  200 
dolki^  wofth ;  800,000  families  who  ^possess 
between  SOO  and  400  dollars;  100,000  who 
jpoaaess  between  400  and  MO:  75,000  who 
possess  betwem  600  and  lOOO;  25,000  who 
possess  between  1000  and  1500:  15,000.  who 
possess  between  1500  and  2000 ;  10,000  who 
possess  between  2000  and  8000 ;  10,000  who 
possess  between  8000  and  4000;  the  same 
number  who  possess  between  4000  and  6000 ; 
5000  who  possess  between  6000  and  9000 ; 
and  1000  who  possess  fwniture  worth  above 
9000  ddSars.  The  next  important  artide  is 
paper,  which  however  is  taxed  cmly  to  the 
amount  of  80,000  dollars.  The  number  of 
vats  is  estimated  at  2000.  Nails  made  by 
machinery  appear  to  be  of  ecmsiderable  con* 
sequ^ice^  as  their  weight  is  estimated  at  20 
million  pounds,  and  they  are  taxed  at  one 
ctot  per  .pound.  The  numoer  of  gold  watches 
is  estmiated  at  250^000:  of  silver  ones  at  the 
same  nurhber ;  >andof  playing  cards  at  400^000 


After  the  6nances,  the  next  object  which 
eoj^aged  the  *  attention  of  the  American  go- 
'v«9rnnikntwas4;hestateof  thearmy;  a  military 
.committee  was  formed  for  this  purpose,  and 
'on  the  17th  of  Obtober  the  secretary  at  war 
•Uiessed  abetter  to  them  respecting  the  de- 
fects of*  tUe^militaty  establishment;  m  which 
beproikMedthat  the  inilitarynestablishmcnt 
then  e3dsting»  amountiag  to  ^1^448  men. 


should  be  preserved  and  made  complete  witii 
the  least  possible  delay  i  that  a  permanent 
force,  consisting  at  least  of  40/)00  men,  in 
addition,  shoula  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  cities  and  frontiers ;  that  the  corps  of  en-*, 
gineers  be  jenlaiged ;  and  that  the  ordnance 
department  be  am^ed.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  with  explanatwv  observations,^ 
which  detailed  a  plan  of  a  stul  more  formi- 
daUe  de8criptk>n,iQr  iiugmenting  the  military 
force  of  the  United  States.  In  tiiese  obser- 
vations there  were  sevaral  remarkable  pas^ 
sages :  it  was  distinctiy  stated,  that  if  tiie 
United  States  sacrificed  any  right,  or  made 
any  dishonourable  concession  to  Britain,  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  would  be  broken.  "*  The 
United  States  must  relinquish  no  rights,  or 
perish  in  the  struggle :  there  is  no  interme- 
diate ground  to  rest  on.  A  concession  on 
one  pomt  leads  directiy^  to  the  surrender  of 
every  other,'*  "  To  bring  the  war  to  an  ho- 
nourable termination,  we  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  defending  ourselves.  Different 
feelings  must  be  toudied  and  apprehensions 
excited  in  the  British  .^vemment."  ^  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  expel  tiie  British  forces 
firom  this  continent'*^  From  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  secretary  at  ww  concluded  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  into  -the  field 
next  campaign  not  less  than  100,000  rc;gular 
troopsr 

For  this  purpose  a.  bill  was  brought  linto 
4X)ngress,  entitled,  ''  An  act  to  ^provide  for 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  r^ular  armjr,-by 
dass^png  tiie  firee  white  male  pepiriation  of 
the  United  States  :'*  the  first  section  of  Urn 
act  directs,  that  all  the  white  male  inhabi- 
tants between  18  and  45.be  daeaed  closses 
of  25  in  each  to  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  assessors  of  the  United  States ;  where 
there  are  no  assessors,  under  marshals ;  both 
of  whom  are  to  he  bound  under  penalty  to 
complete  the  classifieation  in.a»grven  time ; 
eadi  dass  to  furnish  one  able-bodied  man 
between  18  rand  45,  to  serve  during  the  war ; 
'to  be  delivered  over  to  the  ^assessor  or  mar- 
shals, and  by  ihem  to  be  d^vered  over  to 
the  United  States'  officecs  authorized  to  re^ 
ceive  him :  the  marshals  «nd  assessors  -were 
to  detennine^  the  .precinets  of  each  class,  so 
that  the.pnqperty  m  eacht  divirion  shall*be  as 
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nearly  equal  as  possible :  in  case  of  failure, 
each  class  to  pay  a  penalty ;  and  if  this  was 
not  paid  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  it  was 
to  be  collected  from  the  taxable  inhabitaats 
of  the  district,  in  proportion  to  property  real 
and  personal :  the  marshals  and  assessors 
were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Any  person  ag- 
grieved  by  excessive  valuations  may  appeal 
m  the  manher  as  with  respect  to  the  direct 
taxes :  the  money  accruing  from  the  penal- 
ties to  be  employed  by  the  secretary  of  war 
to  recruit  the  armies.  The  last  section  pro- 
vides that  any  five  white  male  inhabitants, 
being  liable  to  military  duty,  who  shall  fur- 
nish  a  soldier  between  18  and  45  during  the 
war,  shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty 
during  the  'war. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  this 
bill,  as  enacting  regulations  for  raising  men, 
which  venr  strongly  resembled  the  conscrip- 
tion of  Franc^t,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  tlie  very  proposing  it  was  a  proof  uiat 
the  president  felt  himseff  strong,  and  that  his 
popularity,  instead  of  having  fcen  diminish- 
ed, had  been  increased  by  me  events  of  the 
war.  Still,  if  this  war  had  been  in  accordance 
with  the  sincere  and  zealous  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
stepped  forward  as  volunteers  in  defence  of 
their  country :  the  whole  number  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  this  bill  wais  only  100,000, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  volunteers 
who  in  Great  Britain  offered  their  ser- 
vices during  the  revolutionary  war  with 
Franca 

But  events  were  taking  place  at  Ghent, 
which  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  regulations  of  this  bill.  On  the 
8th  of  August  the  British  and  American 
commissioners  met  at  this  dty :  the  former 
were  lord  Gambler^  Mr.  Goiuboum,  one  of 
'  the  under  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonial 
department,  and  Dr.  Adams.  The  American 
commissioners  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  J. 
A.  B^nard,  H.  Clay,  John  Russel,  and  Al- 
bert Gallatin.  At  their  first  meeting  the 
British  commissioners  gave  in  a  list  of  \he 
sul^ects  in  which  it  appeared  to  them  that 
di^rence  of  opinion  would  arise  between  the 


American  commiiisidners  and   themselves, 
these  were, 

1.  The  forcible  seizure  of  mariners  from 
on  board  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
and  in  connection  with  it  the  right  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  allegiance  of  all 
his  native  subjects. 

2.  That  the  peace  be  extended  to  the  In- 
dian allies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  tiie 
boundary  of  their  territory  be  definitely 
marked  out,  as  a  permanent  barrier  between 
ttie  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  An  arrangement  on  this  subject 
to  be  a  sine  qua  rum  of  a  treaty  of  peace 

8.  A  revision  of  th^  boundary  line  between 
the  British  and  American  territories,  with 
the  view  to  prevent  future  uncertainty  and 
dispute. 

The  British  commissioners  requested  in* 
formation  whether  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  instructed  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiation on  the  above  points?  But  before 
they  desired  any  answer,  they  felt  it  right  to 
communicate  the  intentions  of  their  govern, 
ment  as  to  the  North  Americail  fisheries,  v\z. 
that  the  British  government  did  not  intend 
to  grant  to  the  United  States  gratuitous!}', 
the  privileges  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to 
them,  of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  Bri- 
tish sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  shores  of 
the  British  territories  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  fisheries. 

At  their  next  meeting,  the  American  com- 
missioners stated,  that  upon  the  1st  and  3d 
points  they  were  provided  with  instructions : 
but  not  on  the  2nd  and  4th :  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  appointed  separate 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for 
peace.  They  then  presented  further  subjects 
considered  by  their  government  as  suitable 
for  discussion :  these  were, 

1.  A  definition  of  blockade,  and,  as  &r  as 
may  be  agreed,  of  other  neutnd  and  bdlige- 
rent  rights. 

2.  <Jertain  claims  of  indemnity  to  indivi- 
duals for  captures  and  seizures  preceding  and 
subsequent  to  the  war. 

S.  They  further  stated,  that  there  were 
various  other  points  to  which  their  instruc- 
tions extended,  which  might  with  propriety 
be  objects  of  discussion,  either  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  peace,  or  in  that  of  a  treaty  of 
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commerqe,  which,  in  the  e$8e  of  a  propitious 
termination  of  the  present  conferences,  they 
were  likewise  authorised  to  conclude.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  first  and 
most  essential  object  of  peace,  they  had  dis- 
carded every  subject  which  was  not  consi- 
dered as  peculiarly  coimected  with  that,  and 
presented  only  those  points  which  appeared 
to  be  inunediately  relevant  to.  this  negotia- 
tion. 

At  a  subsecment  meeting  on  the  10th  of 
August,  the  JBritiish  commissioners  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  American  commis* 
sioners,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
American  government  should  give  up  many 

JJaoes,  of  wjiich  they  were  still  in  possessibn, 
or  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  limits  of 
Canada  more  precise  and  secure :  but  on  this 
point  the  American  commissioners  were  im- 
moveable:— ^the  British  commissioners  also 
expressed  their  surprise  that  no  instructions 
had  been  given  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  treat  at  the  congress  of 
Ghent  with  respect  to  peace  with  the  In- 
dians. 

The  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult  points  in  disputa  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  w^re  imdoubtedly 
those  relating  to  the  impressment  of  seamen 
out  of  American  ships,  and  the  practice  of 
blockade.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  was 
alleged  on  the  part  of  Britain,  that  every 
state  had  a  right  to  the  allemance  and  ser- 
vices of  its  own  subjects ;  and  that  such  ser- 
vices and  iallegiance  could  not  be  alienated 
by  the  individual.  It  was  a  well  known  fact, 
that  many  British  seamen  entered  on  board 
American  ships.  To  these  the  British  go- 
vemment  claimed  a  right ;  and  if  they  were 
not  given  up  by  the  American  government, 
it  claimed  %  ri^ht  to  search  for  them,  and  take 
them  out  of  the  American  ships  on  board  of 
which  they  were.  The  American  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  did  not  directly 
deny  that  a  state  had  a  right  to  the  allegi- 
ance and  services  of  its  subjects ;  but  they 
virtually  denied  that  such  allegiance  and 
services  could  not  be  alienated;  since  they 
conndered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
knd  of  course  as  ceasing  to  be  subject^  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  bom,  all  *who  * 
had  lived  a  certain  number  of  years  in  those 


states.  But  they  also  crnnplained  that  sea- 
men, bona  fide,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of 
all  countries,  American  dtizens,  were  taken 
out  of  American  ships ;  and  that  they  would 
not  suffer  their  national  flag  to  be  insulted 
by  searching  their  vessels  on  any  pretext. — 
In  order,  to  settle  the  difference  with  respect 
to  impressnfent,  the  president  expressed  his 
wiUin^ess  to  exclude  all  British  seamen 
fi*om  the  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  aiid 
even  to  exclude  all  British  subjects,  except 
those  already  naturalized ;  and  also  to  surren- 
der all  British  seamen  deserting  from  British 
vessels.  This  was  certainly  a  fair  proposi- 
tion, if  it  could  have  been  followed  up  with 
effideht  practice;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  certificates  of  citizenship  were  easily  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States ;  and  where  these 
were  shown,  how  was  it  to  be  determined 
whether  they  were  genuine  or  not?  The 
admission  of  the  president,  however,  was  im- 
portant in  another  point  of  view;  as  it  dis- 
tinctly involved  an  acknowledgment  that 
every  state  has  a  right  to  the  service  and  aUe- 
giance  of  its  subjects,  and  that  such  allegi- 
ance and  services  cannot  be  alienated. 

The  question  respecting  blockade  was 
equally  difficult :  it  appears  to  us  that  we 
have  stretched  this  right  beyond  what  justice 
and  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  usages  of 
nations  will  warrant,  and  even  beyond  our 
own  acknowledged  principle :  we  admit  that 
no  blockade  is  legal,  except  where  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  force : — ^but  were  even 
all  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  adequate  to 
the  efficient  blockade  of  the  immense  extent 
or  the  sea  coast  of  the  United  States  ?  Cer- 
tainly  not ;  and  to  call  that  a  blockade,  where 
the  ports  are  only  occasionally  and  partially 
blocked  up,  seems  to  us  a  gross  misapplica- 
tion of  words !  In  fact,  instead  of  issuing  a 
Eroclamation,  intimating  to  neutrals  that  we 
ad  blockaded  all  the  coast  of  America,  we 
ought  to  have  expressly  declared,  what  was 
our  intention  and  our  practice,  tiiat  we  did 
not  mean  to  permit  neutrals  to  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

It  would  probably,  therefore,  have  been 
impossible  to  have  brought  together  the  opi- 
nions of  the  British  and  American  eommis* 
sioners  on  these  subjects,  had  not  the  peace 
which  had  taken  pla^e  in  Europe  fortunately 
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rendered  theic  furOie^  ^scys^^n  of  no  Im: 
portanoe.  Botb  governments,  tlierefore^  very 
iviselyagree4.toKn:c^ppuits  of  disp^^ 
oould  no  loifgei;  be  acted  upon,  and  which, 
by  the  return  of  peace,  had  become  mere  ab- 
stract pnhciples. 

The  other  subj^ct^  of  any  importance, 
wpre,  th^  admission  of  the  Indiaiii^  to  the 
treaty,  and  the, fixing  a  new  trontier  to  Ca- 
nada. W^  pertaiiiiy  i^k;^ k^^^  improper 
thinff,  when  we  ask^d^.that  we  tJni(^  States 
shoiud  not  transgress  on  the  Indian  territory : 
in  the  coarse  of  events,  the  Indians  must  give 
place  to  the  iphabita^^ts  of  ^lie  tlnited  States; 
and  it  is  desirable  oh  every  account  that  it 
should  be  sa        ,..      \\      . 

We  may  also  say,  tliat  m  the  course  of 
events  Canada  mu^^t  fall,  into,  the  possessioi;! 
of  the  United  States;  iand  we  even  doubt 
whethior  this,  would  be  any  serious  evil.  To 
those  who  fpooj^da:  jcplc^es  as  very  beneficial 
to  the;  fHUD^njI;  state,  ^u^  tl/eir  loss  as  weaken- 
ing and,  injuring  it  to  i^  great  degree,  we 
would  dt^  what  was  the /result  pf  the. loss  o|f 
our  Ameiicmi  colonifes :  are  opt  both  we  and 
th  w  better  for  it  ?  fji^ye  we  not  less  expense 
aQG  ^^re  Itntde?.^-^  is  it  ijot  probable  that 
ti^e  sfone  ;w;o]aldJ)^,tne  cpse  if  /we.  lost  Canar 
da.?  jColonies  fiiy^j»y$  flpuiish,  best  whep  in- 
depepdent; ;  ainid  as^  tW  i^l  Wnefit  which  ttie 
Eit,sta^/de)iv^  ^'from  them  is  derived 
^cqmm^roe  ^tif  t^e^  it  is  evident  ^that 
benefit  vfdl  be  mcpreased  in  proportion 
as  tih^  flaiu;is|i^  whii^  the  expense  of  ma^- 
taipims  toejii  will  1^  rdgiie  ,away.  But  to 
.B^tiirn.to  t^eunrpediate  po  ^n  dispute  be- 
t>ireen  Crie^  w^  theX^hi^  States, 

nj^tb  reffofi-  tQ.  Canada!:.  It  was  not  to  be  e?^- 
pec^  ,that  ,|thV^tter,  w^  any  part 

,of  it3  oim  tcs;fijp^  an  equi- 

yalent,  «pe^     if  j^ev  ]iad.  aiiy  design 
l^gaipi|t . vana4iE^,.iB^    4i/^^  cession  would 

, .  Tlj^  i)€|jptiatioqs  at.'Ghept  wei^  ver^  pro- 
tm0t^jfn^it,^l^  unex- 

pectedly in  a padficinannen  What brou^t 
«]b(pfut  this  terpiiivition  is  not  well  laK>wn: 
^p^luJilyit  on  pur.  side,  the.  want  of  success, 
.i^V!?p<  after  we  nad  sent  out  reinforcements 
^  ^i^ow  |ihe][)i^iD^uk;  the  enormous  expense 
4^^%eu&ifgo^itxi^^     Canada,  and  keepiiig 
xhemdiete;  the  critical  state  of  cm- finances; 


and  the  apprehen^cfl)  that,'  if  ifie  war  i^ere 
not  speedily  terminated,  sbnie  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  might  iake  the  part  bf  the 
Unitea  States,  especially  on  die  subject  of 
maritime  rights.  On  tfa^  sld^  of  the  U lilted 
States,  their  TOvemtheht  w6re  disposed  to 
peace,  principSly  on  account  of  the  mipopn- 
tarity  df  the  president,  the  embarrassment  bf 
their  commerce  and  finances,  and  the  devit$- 
tation  to  which  their  coasts  were  exposed. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  (whidi  was 
signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December, 
ratified  immediately  by  the  prinde  regent, 
and  transmitted  without  delay  to  Washing- 
ton,  for  the  ratification  of  the  president)  Were 
as  follows : 

1.  All  discussion  of  6ur  maritime  rights  is 
waved  on  both  sides. 

2.  Mr.  Madison  does  not  insist  on  our 
giving  up  the  prizes  captured  in  retaliation 
of  the  Berlin  and  Mihh  decrees. 

9.  VV^e  leave  our  Indian  allies  as  we  found 
them  in  1812. 

'4.  We  give  up  all  our  conquests,  and  par- 
ticularly the  province  of  Maine,  of  which  out 
commanders  took  permanent  possession  by 
jsolemn  proclamation ;  I'equiring  from  thein- 
habit^ts  an  oath  of  dllegiance  to  his  ihiges- 
ty.  We  are  graxnously  permitted,  however, 
to  retain  the  islands  whicn  Were  actually  dtirs 
by  the  treatv  of  1783- 

5.  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  on 
both  sides,  to  determine  whether  there  shall 
be  any,  and  what  safe  and  practicable  com- 
inimication  between  Quebec  and  Upper  Ca- 
nada, together  with  all  other  disputed  ques- 
tions of  territory, 

6.  We  are  to  be  allowed  the  iixdusive  en- 
joyment of  the  right  of  fishing  6n  our  otwi 
coasts  at  Newfoundland !  aiid  of  trading  to 
owr.  own  settlements  in  the  Eait  Iftdies, 

Having  thus  brought  to  a'cl6se  our  ac- 
count of  the  naVal  and  tnifi&rv  bberbfiona 


kgainst  the  Americans,  it  is  ihipoi&iUe  hot 
"to  compare  the  results  of  btlr  hbstility  With 
the  meiahs  which  we  posfsei^sed,  Und^me  cx- 
pectatiohs  we  had  formed*  *Oiir  disasters 
we;fe  rendered  more  disgraceful  by  the  tone 
*of  triiltnphant  anticipatioini  with*wliich  'we 
annociheed  our  designs^  'and  the  Ititfisct^on 
with  wHidh  'we  avdw6d  'our  confid^ce  'of 
success,    l^he  glory  Which  H^e'had  lately  ob- 
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tained  aainytAHiucJi  more  cdebrated  foe, 
.presented  a  strilcmg-contrast  to  the  imbecility 
and  mismamigewent  displayed  in  the  Ame- 
rican campaign.  These  numiliatinecireum- 
stances  innised  into  th,e  ininds  (^a  Urge  por- 
tion of  the  British  people  a  vindictive  wish 
that  our  govemmeiiit  \roiilcl  not  make  peace 
with  the  Urtited  States  till  they  jiad  been 


decisively  beaten  and  comquc^red,  an^  tiU  we 
had  thus  redfei»n<^  oiu-  naval  and  'military 
character.  Portiinatelv  for  the  lionour  of 
England,  the  happitiess  of  America,  and  the 
Interests  of  humanity  at  lame,  the  British 
government  was  animated  by  more  meri- 
torious feeling^,  smd  more  enlightened  po- 
;licy^ ' 


CHAP.  V. 


-1815. 


Labedoyer^s  deacriptian  of  the  state  of  France. — Connection  of  Buonaparte  rvith  the  con- 
spiracy.— His  habitSy  amusements^  and  pursuits^  in  tite  Island  of  JSlba. — Impolicy  of 
placing  him  at  that  place. — Negligence  of  the  allies^  and  apathy  of  the  British  ministers^ 
— Preparations  for  Napoleon's  escape.     The  life  of  Fofuchi^  dime  ofOtranio, — Alarm 
in  France  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  revolution. 


The  situation  of  France  at  the  recall  of 
Louis  is  thus  described  by  the  treacherous 
and  unfortunate  Labedoyere.  ''  In  1814 
neither  the  nation  nor  the  army  could  longer 
support  the  yoke  of  Buonaparte.  It  was 
tiled  with  war  without  motive,  and  exhaust- 
ed by  sacrifices  without  utility.  AH  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  repairing  government  Where 
could  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  should  find 
it  but  in  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 
names  reminded  France  of  a  series  of  good 
kings^  and  ages  of  prosperity.''  Such  was 
the  general  &nguage  of  the  marshals  and 
officers  of  France,  on  the  first  return  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  to  Ifhe  throne;  and  the 
flatteries  which  were  heaped  upon  them  in 
return  by  every  member  of  the  royal  family 
were  so  gross  and  profuse,  as  at  once  to  gra- 
tify their  pride  and  awaken  their  suspiaon. 
The  line  of  conduct  at  firsfe  adopted  oy  the 
court  was  singularly  unfortunate,  as  it  was 
afi^-wards  compelled  to  confer  its  principal 
fiivours  cm  the  troops  of  La  Vend^  and  of 
Coblentz,  who  formed  the  military  strength 
<}£  the  royalist  party,  and  who  claimed  the 
reward  of  their  former  sufferings.  Discon- 
tent and  suspicion  were  excited  m  the  minds 
of  the  Buoniqmrtean  military ;  the  rememi- 
fatance  of  their  former  chief,  with  whom  they 
had  no  rivals,  was  recalled,  and  the  founda- 
tion. wai|  laid  for  their  speedy  ^LLsaffection. 


The  army  had  not  submitted  until  the  CMise 
of  their  former  master  was  desperate.  •  They ' 
had  then  slowly  and  reluctantly  tendered 
their  allegiance.  That  a  monarch  had  beei 
forced  upon  them  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
discontent. .  The  sovereign  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  those  against  whom,  they  had 
long  and  desperately  fought,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
and  whom  they  regarded  with  mingled  con- 
tempt and  aversion.  The  emigrant  noblesse 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  entertained 
the  most  hostile  sentiments  towards  each 
other,  and  the  professions  of  gratitude  and 
confidence  which  the  court  expressed  were 
too  evidently  insincere  to  deceive  or  to  con-, 
ciliate. 

The  return  of  the  prisoners  from  Russia 
and  England  increased  the  general  discon- 
tent. One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
destitute  of  subsistence  or  empolyment,  were 
restored  to  France,  with  all  tbe  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  depravity  to  whicb'a  long  detention 
in  prison  so  powerfully  conduces.  In  war 
alone  they  possessed  'the  means  of  indulging 
their  vicious  and  licentious  propensities;  or 
of  supporting  their  existence.  They  united 
therefore  with  the  regular  troops  in  eager 
and  importunate  demands  to  be  conducted 
once  more  in  t}ie  paths  of  glory. 

The  officers,  who  return^  firom  Russia  had 
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suffered  considerable  lossfs,  and  demanded 
^  an  iiidetniiity.  The  arrears  of  their  pay  were 
enormous,  and  Ithe  claimants  were  innumer- 
able. It  was  necessary  to  create  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  and  liquidate  their  claims. 
The  delay  inevitably  attending,  such  transac- 
tions excited  the  most  general  but  unreason- 
able discontent  Many  of  theiji  assumed 
courage  to  penetrate  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  in  the  mo^t  insolent  kngua^  demanded 
of  tlie  king  the  recompence  of  tiiose  services 
which  they  had  rendered  to  the  exiled  em- 
peror. 

Another  event  converted  their  complaints 
aiid  remonstrances  into  actual  rebellion.  The 
.extravagance  of  the  former  government  had 
left  the  finances  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion 
and  exhaustion.  That  part  of  France  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  last  campaign 
was  unable  to  contribute  its  quota  to  supply 
the  exigencies  of  tlie  state.  Retrenchments 
wereabsolutdy  necessary,  and  while  the  house- 
hold establishment  of  the  king  was  conducted 
on  the  most  iigcKrous  principle  of  economy, 
and  every  ptrt  of  the  administration  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  its  share  of  privations,  the 
army  could  liak  expect  to  be  exempt.  Seve- 
ral of  tlie  regiments  were  disbanded,  and  all 
the  supemuniarary  officers  placed  on  half 
pav.  The  French  anny,  however  unreason- 
ably, deeply  resented  this  necessary  measure. 
Louis  haa  promised  that  all  the  ofHcers  should 
retain  their  respective  ranks.  They  falsely 
alleged  that  this  promise  was  broken  when 
they  were  deprived  of  part  of  the  emolu- 
ments formerly  attadied  to  their  respective 
situations.  W  hen  one  half  of  their  pay  was 
at  once  deducted,  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  support  that  luxury,  or  that  respectability, 
which  th<^  had  enjoyed  under  the  warli];:e 
auspices  o/^  Napoleon,  or  even  to  maintain 
that  situation  in  society  to  which  their  rank 
entitled  them.  Stimulated  by  these  consi- 
derations, and  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
soveniign  as  a  breach  (tt^  promise,  they  anxi- 
ouslv  waited  for  some  pretext  by  which  they 
mignt  justify  their  rebellion,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  foUow  any  leader  who  might  flatter 
them  with  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  vic- 
tory. 

The  court  of  I/mis  was  divided  into  two 
parties.    The  fiuryt  comprised  the  maj<»ity  of 


his  ostensible  ministers,  who  were  attadied 
to  the  constitution,  and  saw  in  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  its  principles  the  true  honour  and 
only  security  of  the  monarchy.  To  this 
party  the  king  inclined.  He  had  sworn  to 
oe  faithful  to  the  charter,  and  his  ambition 
would  have  been  amply  gratified,  had  he 
possessed  the  affections,  and  contributed  to 
the  prospmty,  of  a  free  and  happy  people. 

A  number  of  the  Bourbon  pnnces,  and  the 
old  and  confidential  advisers  of  the  king, 
formed  a  second  party  in  the  state.  They 
beheld  with  jealousy  every  concession  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty,  and  ardently  wished  for  the 
return  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  ancient  and  arbitrary  go- 
vemmjent  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  object  of 
their  daily  wishes  and  their  nightly  dreams. 
They  constantly  surrounded  the  king:  and 
they  possessed  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
influencing  his  mind  and  guiding  his  deci- 
sions. To  this  perpetual  struggle  between 
tlie  honest  intentions  of  the  monarch,  the 
advice  of  his  most  enlightened  counsellon;, 
and  Xlie  arbitrary  principles  of  his  family  and 
favourites,  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  of 
his  unfortunate  but  honest  performance  of 
his  regal  duties,  must  be  ascribed.  He  acted 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  arduous  na- 
ture.  He  owed  his  crown  exclusively  to  the 
efforts  of  the  allies,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
seated  on  the  throne  ths^  they  withdrew  to 
their  respective  countries,  and  left  him  at  the 
mercy  of  that  very  army  which  fought  with 
so  much  perseverance  against  his  cause.  The 
few  friends  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
could  lend  but  little  assistance  or  protection, 
and  were  regarded  with  an  eye  of  vigilant 
suroicion. 

Though  the  monarch  had  been  imprudent 
in  rejecting  the  crown  as  the  gift  of  the 
people,  though  he  could  not  evince  a  marked 
partiality  to  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and 
the  persecutors  of  himself,  and  though  he 
could  not  contemplate,  without  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  of  justice^  the  individuals  who 
had  shared  his  sufferings,  yet  he  had  given 
sufiicient  pledges  that  he  was  determined  to 
assume  the  character  and  merit  the  praise  of 
a  patriot  king.  His  bitterest  enen^ies  can- 
not deny  that,  under  his  first  administration, 
France  enjoyed  more  real  liberty  than  at  any 
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fonxier  period  of  her  eventful  history .   With 

every  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  most 
intimate  counsellors,  not  a  single  individual 
was  subjected  to  execution  or  imprisonment 
The  lives  and  the  property  even  of  the  most 
conspicuous  enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
were  held  as  sacred.  His  dethronement  was 
occasioned  by  the  facility  of  his  ;temper  and 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  He  had  not 
sufficient  fimmess  to  reject  the  counsels  of 
his  favourites,  and  possessed  too  much  virtue 
to  yield  to  the  profligate  wishes  of  his  army 
and  his  people.  Had  he  forgotten  his  profes- 
sions, and  done  violence  to  his  conscience ; 
had  he  adopted  the  system  of  martial  despot- 
ism, and  pursued  the  career  of  lawless  ambi- 
tion, he  might  have  continued  to  reign,  the 
idol  of  the  French,  and  the  terror  of  sur- 
rounding nations. 

The  personal  friends  of  Napoleon,  in 
France,  were  more  enthusiastic  than  nume- 
rous. He  was  beloved  only  by  a  few  of  the 
principal  officers,  whom  he  most  had  favour- 
ed ;  the  others  were  afterwards  attached  to 
his  cause  by  their  love  of  war  and  plunder, 
and  by  their  respect  for  his  military  talents. 
They  would  have  followed,  at  the  moment, 
any  lealder,  who  would  have  given  them  as 
fair  a  promise  of  the  gratification  of  their  fa- 
vourite propensities.  The  republicans  and 
the  constitutionalists  regarded  him  with 
mingled  dread  and  aversion.  Fouch^,  who 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  views  otall  parties,  asserts 
in  his  second  memorial  that  **  It  was  not 
Irom  attachment  to  Buonaparte,  it  was  still 
less  from  fidelity  to  his  cause,  that  in  the 
month  of  March  a  part  of  France  was  seen 
to  associate  itself  with  his  destinies.  He 
owed  his  successes  entirely  to  our  discords, 
which  made  him  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
liberator,  and  by  others  as  an  instrument ; 
and  this  instrument  gave  us  much  more  rea- 
son  for  fear  than  for  hope."*  In  another  paper^ 
addressed  to  the  coniederate  powers,  after 
the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Fouch^ 
remarks,  **  Why  should  the  truth  be  now 
concealed.  An  imprudent  and  overw'helm- 
ing  zeal  for  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  an- 
cient monarchy  led  to  the  commission  of 
many  faults^     Alarms  of  more  than  one  de- 


scription  were  the  result,  as  well  as  a  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion  and  a  disafiection  towards 
the  government  That  moral  opposition 
which  was  known  to  the  whole  or  Europe 
did  not  escape  the  calculations  of  Buona- 

Earte^  and  he  had  no  need  of  any  other  ex- 
ortation  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
this  discontent  and  these  elements  of  dis- 
cord.'* 

The  individuals  attached  to  his  interests 
consisted  of  all  who  had  been  indebted  to  his 
kindness  for  their  wealth  or  political  conse- 
quence, and  who  were  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance or  comparative  poverty  by  his  abdica- 
tion :  functionaries  whom  the  king  had  im- 
prudentlv  deprived  of  those  emoluments 
which  thev  nad  enjoyed  during  twenty 
yean ;  and  soldiers  languishing  in  indolence 
and  penury.  A  large  proportion  also  of  the 
French  community :  the  hcentious,  the  pro-i 
fane,  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  were  im- 
patient to  be  relieved  from  the  rigid,  austere, 
and  devout  regulations  adopted  by  the  Bour- 
bons»  The  observance  of  Sunday,  and  at 
tendance  on  public  worship,  had  long  been  a 
novelty  to  the  majority  of  the  dtizens  of 
Paris,  and  th^  dreaded  the  influence  of  a 
government  which  should  subject  their  ha- 
bits and  amusements  to  religious  restraints. 
We  have  already  narrated  the  ciroum« 
stances  attending  the  exile  of  Napoleon  to 
the  isle  of  Elba,  The  reluctance  with  which 
he  followed  the  commissioners,  and  the  tears 
in  which  he  wsis  always  surprised  when  for  a 
moment- he  was  left  alone,  shewed  that  he 
considered  his  loss  of  empire  as  final,  and  his 
political  life  as  terminated  beyond  the  hope 
,of  a  revival.  He  no  sooner  arrived  at  his 
new  sovereignty  than  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  were  directed  to  complete  the  fortifica- 
tions of  his  capital,  to  add  to  its  embellish- 
•  ment,  and  to  improve  the  agriculture  and 
resources  of  the  island.  His  days  passed 
away  in  the  most  pleasant  occupations.  AH 
his  nours  were  filled  up.  That  indefatigable 
activity  which  in  other  times  he  applied  to 
the  vastest  conceptions  of  genius,  he  employ- 
ed on  the  island  of  Elba  in  studying  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  retreat  which  he  had  cho- 
sen. He  rose  before  day,  passed  the  hours 
till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in.  his  library,  and 
then  took  some  repose.  He  afterwards  went 
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out  md  vidted^U  the  works,  aiid  spent  much  f)eauty  and  fasfaibii  of  l^lba  were  assemtited^ 

thne  in  the  midjfie  of  his  trorkmen,  ^mdng  aiiA  Mncihg  with  great  glee^  when  about 

whom  w^retnany  soldiers  of  tW  guard.  Two  midnight  fi^onaparte  came,  unexpected  and 

Itafian  architects  tratisd;  aocoi^ni?  to  Kis  or-  unescorted,  ill  Ms  barge,  to  join  the  festivity, 

ders,  plaiis  of  buitdingii  6n  wfiibh  ne  liad  de-  Ete  was  very  affable,  arid  visited  every  part 

tertnili^.    Whatever  was  the  state  df  the  of  the  shijp,  and  all  the  amuseirienfs  which 

weither  his  majesly  id^ted  ilis  country  tiduse  had  been  prepared  Tor  tlie  dfifferent  classes  o^ 

of  St  Martin,  in  the  environs  of  Porto  Fer-  per^iis. 

rajo.  There^  as  in  the  city,  the  emperor  was  On  his  biiih  day,  the  I5ib  of  Ai^st,  lie 
occupied  with  the  interior  managemeiit  of  ordered  the  mayor  to  give  a  ball,  wiidtot  tibis 
his  house,  requiring  ah  exact,  aooouni  Sroin  purpose  a  temporary  structure,  capable  e( 
the  persons  he  emplbyed,  arid  eriteiihg  iritp  ndldirig  SdO  persons,  was  to  be  erected,  the 
the  most  trifling  details  of  domestic  and  jrurai  expehcc  of  the  whole  ehteriBfaiment,  and  the 
economy.  After  breakfast  he  reviewed  His  buildirii^,  to  be. defrayed  by  the  inhabitants 
little  army.  He  required  the  greatest  exactr  themselves.  These  were  unpropittous  aus- 
ness  in  their  exercises  and  mahoeuyres,  and  pices  under  which  to  commence  a  ball,  and 
enforced  the  strictest  discipline.  After  the  accordingly  nothing  could  have  ntore  com- 
review  he  mounted  his  horse  for  his  mdrnihg^  pletely  faued.  His  aunt,  the  tVro  ladies  ei 
rides.  Among  his  principal  officers  and  at-  nonour,  and  madam  Bertrand  arrived^  but 
tendants  t^^ere  marshal  Fertrand  and  gerierat  only  SO  of  the  fidr  ishmders  were  presait, 
Drouet,  who  scarcely  ever  quitted  ^m.  On  and  Buonaparte,  acquainted  with  the  drcum* 
his  way  he  gave  audience  to  all  whom  he  stance,  £d  not  attend, 
miet.  He  listened  to  every  comphunt,  and  On  the  highest  hiU  of  the  island  was  a 
redressed  every  well  supportecL  case  of  injury.  little  cl\urcli,  m  an  almost  inaccessible  situa- 
He  then  returned  to  dinner,  j^  who  were  tidn.  One  of  his  party  observed  that  it  waa 
admitted  to  Ins  table  were  treaf ed  ^vith  the  a  most  inconvenient  site  for  a  church,  is  no 
most  perfect  kindness  and  cordiality.  Napo-  congregation  could  attend  it.  ''  It  is  on  that 
leon  appeared  to  have  discovered  the  secret  account,"  said  Buonaparte,  "  more  oonveni- 
of  becoming  a  simple  individual  without  ent  to  the  parson,  who  may  preach  what  staff 
descending  from  his  dignity,  and  the  conver-  be  pleases  without  fear  of  contradiction."  As 
sation  had  aU  the  careless  freedom  which  £hey  descended  the  hill,  and  met  some  pea* 
dould  be  enjoyed  in  the  mdst  familiar  society,  sants  with  their  goats,  who  asked  for  charity, 
tte  early  annoimced  that  he  would  hold  a  Buonaparte  told  a  story  which  the  present 
court  and  receive  ladies  twice  a  week.  The  circumstances  l^ought  to  his  recollection. — 
first  was  held  on  the  7th  of  jMay^  1814,  and  When  he  was  crossing  the  neat  St.  Bernard^ 
a  great  concourse  attended  their  new  sdve-  previously  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  met 
reign.  Buonaparte  iat  first  paid  great  aiten-  a  goat  herd^  and  entered  into  conversation 
tidn  to  the  wonden,  especially  to  the  hand-  with  him.  The  goat  herd,  little  suspecting 
some  ones,  and  asked  them,  in  his  rapid  way,  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  lamented  his  o\ni 
whether  they  w6re  married?  how  miany  hard  lot,  and  envied  the  riches  of  liis  neigh- 
chil^en  they  had  ?  and  who  their  husbands  hours,  who  actually  possessed  cows  and  corn- 
were?  To  tae  last  questioh  he  received  one  fields.  Buonaparte  enquired,  if  some  fairy 
universal  answer.  Every  lady,  according  to  were  to  oifer  to  gratify  all  liis  wishes,  what 
her  own  representation,  ivas  mariied  to  a  he  would  ask.  Tne  poor  peasant  expressed, 
merchant,  but  when  it  came  to  fee  further  ex-  ih  his  own  opinion,  some  very  extravagant 
pl^ed  that  they  were  merchant  butehers,  desires,  such  as  a  dozen  of  cows,  a  good  farm- 
and  merchant  bakers,  his  iixiperial  majesty  house,  &;c.  Buonaparte,  afterwards,  recol- 
permitted  some  expressions  ofdissatisfaction  lected  the  ihddent,  and  astonished  the  goat 
to  escape  him,  and  hastily  retired.  herd  by  tide  fiilfilment  of  all  his  %vishes. 

On  the  4t^  of  June  ther^  was  a  ball  on  When  the  emperor  received  the  visit  of 

board  the  British  frigate  in  the  harbdur,  in  any  stranger,  which  firequently  haTC>«ied,he 

honour  of  the  king's  birth  day :  the  whole  entertained  him  with  grace  and  tamiliarity. 
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Hfi  eomnprsed  wi^  pl^ilMopl^eiyi  and  letrns^ 
fnen^  of  th^  InstaU^utie,  am)4  of  ii^  Boy^l  ^ 
fiiety  of  Londoiiif  ^w  the9eoiipt;43i&n>vc)ii^  i»i 
Ofitural  philo^^y;  <;b^(»ii|aT»  nl^^ni^^ 
a^d  nomogy.  He  €pitf^tulfvta4  the  iiich 
£i\gUda  laodholdcr^  <m(i  tby  pvogrees  cf  tJ^ek 
i^ciiltuFe,  and  thi^  libcM^fy  of  'thdur  .coun- 
try's la.w^  ^nd  lifdked  with  the  ini],i<j{iry  of 
the  historical  noempka  ^hich  1^  w^s  writKfpg 
of  his  campaigufi. 

Thre  fqlkm-.^g  intep»stuig  ccoijtr^rsfitip^  is 
recorded  fey  a  ^nlde^isw^  -woo  visited  ium  ^i 
Deoeiubei:,  IjSjLI*. 

''  J  jS>mKl  iiiw  isitiK]4^  \^y  the  fB^e^^^rosped 
iu  a  ¥ery  shcAiby  vHijfw)2)»  with  the  ^raiid 
cordon  of  rtihe  Ac^n  of  honour.  tOn  peixig 
iziiteodujced  to  him,  ia^e  bhintl^^  as^oed  voe,  ^it£ 
a  4^«fjp  pierckig'Voicf, '  Wheve  did  you  Come 
ixom  ?'  '  F^oufi  ^ranc^  .s»e/  jHji^  tooe  f^ 
luanner  w^e  ij3aaie4iMt^  chai^e^-  ^^ith 
the  utafiPft  .^'^^y  h^  4s}^e(i,  '  What  ilo 
tb€^;»y  of  yiw  in  JEimw^f  .-Sp^ak  fi?^ly.~ 
'  ;rbe  giiwt  aQa«s.pf  ;thi^  peppk  is  d^i^et^ 
sttaiohMl  %>  ^he  ^PWi^n^^ ,  but  <Hiany  remem- 
ber  ^,0u   ^wijth  .^action,  ^par^qiiilfuly   ti^ 

^tle  then  lieganiiis o  nh^tois;^, sukI  w^nt 
tbrQi^h  it  from  his  &i^  signaUz^i}g*l)iinself 
at  ^'omIou  ,to  bjis  oainy^^  in  JB^pt,  on 
which  he  ^vila<s^  mtPtmi^  ^eo)af)f>]fiQfli{iey. 
I  Tentm«4  to.as^  (^uyiivhcfthor  tie_hi^i  ^. 
thorised  themaavacre ^t fytfii.  He ^ai^^po;^^. 
Ie4geid  that  he  h^id ;  ,lmt  vindicate^  hi^  .con- 
duct op  the^QtiHPe  of  tbe .  previous  t^cj^ry 
of  jkbckevesy  TMrks^^h^  had  been  -ral^sed 
on  parcde,  ^a^d  ^ho  had  ^ig^n  been  taken  ip 
af iBiS/^^lj^st  him.  .He  (m^,  that Jjie.  had  oply 
ten  Uiofu^ifid  m^  mth  Mu^  aiid  tjtvit  ^ 
cou^  iidt^r. retain  the:p|i£i(me]^,nQr^  vfitb- 
out  t&e  certainty .ttf  his. onjir^  destriictipn,  di^ 
HUBS  theD;i,tas  they  wQuJd  i^gi^  have  ibijj^t 
against  hiu) ;  WMiith^it  he  was  th^efinre  com- 
pelled to  order  ^  w^ho.were  tjaken  ^t  Ja£^ 
to  be  shot  '  I  do  jnot.  is^pevb  the  fiction/  ^e 
added,  '  fi^r  in  war  ;prhateyer  is  4»xp^€^t 
ai^  useful  is  law&J.' 

''I then miestioucid hini/witih ^gard to  his 
poisoning  jttie  sick.  He  jaid ,  thiat  it  was 
partly  larue -and  partly  .&lse.  ,Qn  tlji^  eve  of 
a  forced  inarch  £ome  of  his.;KildierSrWeie  re* 
ported  to  be  dying  of  tlie  plague.  He  sent 
for  Desjounettes,  the  heaa  m  the  medical 


sMifl^fn^  a4^  bjpi  if  tjbme  MTKis  the  smsShst 
cha^iof  tl^suryiving.  He  was  told  ther? 
Yff^  4Mne.  '  'Can  thfBjr  iDe  ^oooved  with  the 
ivmy?'  *  TW^wiU  jmfcicjt  tjae  neat  of  your 
teoops,  fiif:/  '  Then  tf^  them  w  I  should 
MTish  yau  ta|j:^atme  w  shmilar  dicu^ 
ff\A  them  ipt  dose  of  ojnium.*  I>esjounettes 
started  wi^i  kfitf^r  ,a«S[  ajD^iweiied*  *  Vewptp 
sir.  My  cjfl^j^  to  cui^pnd^to  kill*— - 
*  and  I  acl^wledge^  ^hat  he  ^^  nght^  «9d 
the  men  v^fte  taft  behixid^  but  J^ot  poi/sqq^. 
^wm  £ffyj>V  1^  r«»id,  '  |  f^ianfed  to  PjV^ 
w^iece  I  hved  4or  some  time  in  fdvate.  :Qne 
^y  I ^yLW  in  ^e^pi^Mer  a  deo^ee  of  rtbe,con- 
vention,  naming  Buonapai^^  4;ommttDdpr«in- 
chief  of  4f)^  ^ffmy .  I  bought  .the  jpap^r,  ^d 
^ve  thn^-fience^r  it,  jiot^vi^  thel^t 
idea  )it  jseSm^  to  myself  %  ;W^t  tp  ^  coi*- 
£^*hpuse  :i)ad  begmi  to  ^inqui^  wbp  4ihi0 
Suc^paate  wjittp  /W^iiJgfttfH*^  I  was  ijot  ^^^ 
of  having^  ^w^offtJce  to  M^jr.  ifp  ,pne 
knew.  l^Mfal^ed  ^owfu  to  whe«e  4l}e  /^on- 
^;^tip|i  ^«    TWrdpiw  o£  the.hou«&  were 

\^(hrt;l^  >MiHt,  '' JBj),^fW^rte»  .pjir little .ge- 
por^lffor^wr/'  ^  nfiiwioppdi&xjficaat  thrpxicv 
anptno  c^  ^r^dyto  ifill^t  I^sei:$e4  on  it 
Wf^  *I  v^^g^  ^  iftm  satiffied  with  what  I 
h»ye  done^F^md  bsp^^tl^e  consolation  to  know 
t^tl  ]^v^inq»i^ased>4rather  than  dinunisl^i^ 
the  happiness  of  France.* 

''  ,H£  then  .be^^  ^ut  the  J^jcubons. — 
'  Le^vis  ^yj^llJiS  ajgood  man ;  he  has  son^e 
talent;  dpeslie  ^pl^  much?"  '  Six  houi;s 
a  day.*  '  Much  may:be  done  in  six  hoius. 
'Monsieur  has  the  manners  of  a^gentlemap, 
but  he  hiis  ix> .  awHcation.  The  dukes  of 
Angouleme  and  J^rri  <are  no ^peat  things; 
— :they  3re  roncre  nothii)gs.'  :Iie  seemea  to 
know  little  of  thc^/^h^ke  of  Od^ans,  and  wh^i 
in&r1^2ed•that;^  possessed  superior  talents, 
^PPJIiQii^k)n  and  dediiion,  he  exjpressed  consi- 
de^lde  suipj^f^  ^aAd  mueh  .ei;notion.  .He 
tlien  -spoke  of  the  enxper^r  Alexander.  *  He 
is  A:  jmere  shuttlecock,  .and  yet  you  have  no 
idea  J|^ow  artful  he  is.  The  king  of  Prussia 
is^^  good;  man.  .He  thinks  himsdf  very  wise, 
butin-rejdity  he  is  exceedingly  weak,  yet  he 
is  a  ^pod  man  notwijtjhstandkj^  that.'  He 
next  j^ke  of  Talleyrand  with  the  utmost 
asperity^  md  malidoudy  attributed  to  him 
firuastas  of  which  he  was  never  guilty.    He 
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professed  himself  fHendly  to  universal  tolera- 
tion ;— had  favoured  the  Jews  partly  on  prin- 
ciple;—Jiad  built  churches  for  all  sects; — 
bhined  the  restrictions  on  Roman  CathoUcs 
in  England  as  imworthy  a  great  nation ; — 
declared  that  he  had  murdered  neither  Wright 
nor  Pichegru.— ^*  In  good  faith,'  said  he,  *  they 
were  in  prison,  and  there  they  died.  Piche- 
gru  was  without  talent,  without  head. — 
Moreau  had  ^most  made  me  repent  of  my 
clemency  towards  liim ;  but  no !  1  would  not 
have  injiu^d  his  life.  But  I  have  been  too 
merciful. — Tliis  has  been  my  ruin.  Had  I 
spilled  more  blood,  I  might  yet  have  filled 
the  throne  of  France.* 

In  another  conversation  a  visitor  said,  *  Your 
majesty  has  been  much'  reproached  on  the 
sutgect  of  Moscow.'  *  You  are  right,  I  com- 
mitted a  great  error  there.*  *  What  object 
had  you  in  view  in  the  conquest  of  Moscow  ?* 

•  To  become  master  of  the  continent.'  *  And 
what  then  T  *  To  compel  your  nation  to  be 
just.  Whither  are  you  going?'  *  To  Naples.* 

*  You  will  see  Murat  there.  That  man  has 
no  head.  He  has  not  one  military  idea,  ex- 
cept on  the  field  of  battle.  When  he  has  re- 
ceived his  orders,  he  piques  himself  on  per- 
forming them.  He  is  a  god  until  five  o'clock 
at  night.  What  will  become  of  him  ?  You 
will  pass  by  Rome.  The  pope  is  an  obsti- 
nate old  monk.' 

Lord  Bentinck,  lord  Douglas,  and  a  great 
nuitiber  of  other  English  gentlemen,  were 
admitted,  courted,  and  fi-equently  treated 
with  fetes  and  exhibitions  of  fire- works. — 
They  all  returned  with  a  deep  impression  of 
his  intellectual  superiority,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal  courtesy.  One  of  them  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  the  works  of  Porto  Ferrajo; 
They  met  the  grand  marshal,  who  was  com- 
ing  from  the  port  and  going  towards  the  pa- 
lace, with  papers  under  his  arm.  "  Are  they 
French  journals  ?"  "  Yes,  sire."  «  Am  I 
well  cut  up?"  •  ^*  No,  sire,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  your  majesty  to-day."  "  Come  then, 
we  shall  have  it  to-morrow.  It  is  an  inter- 
mitting fever ;  but  the  fits  will  pass  away" 

But  all  his  thoughts  and  conversation  were 
not  as  light  and  pleasant  as  these.  Sometimes 
he  would  indulge  in  accounts  of  the  last 
campaign,  of  his  own  views  and  hopes,  of 
the  defection  of  the  marshals,  of  the  capture 


of  Paris,  and  of  his  abdication.  On  these 
topics  he  would  descant  from  hour  to  hour 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  exhibiting  in 
very  rapid  succession  traits  of  eloquence,  of 
military  genius,  of  indignation,  and  of  petu 
lant  vanity.  With  regard  to  the  audience 
to  whom  he  addressed  these  tirades,  he  was 
far  fvoia  scrupulous,  and  hardly  any  auditor 
who  approached  in  his  moments  of  agitation 
was  excluded  from  his  confidence. 

The  number  of  works  begun  and  finished 
in  the  space  of  ten  months,  under  the  ex-em- 
peror's superintendance,  might  have  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  regarded  Elba  as  his  final 
and  permanent  residence.  His  palace  at 
Porto  Ferrajo  was  seated  on  a  rock,  between 
ports  Falcone  and  Etoile,  on  the  Moulins 
Bastion.  On  his  arrival  it  consisted  of  two 
principal  wings,  which  served  for  lod^ngs 
to  the  superior  officers  of  engineers  and  ar- 
tillery. The  emperor  caused  the  interior  of 
these  wings  to  be  decorated,  and  the  centre 
building,  by  which  they  were  united,  to  be 
raised.  He  drew  the  plans  himself,  (Uctated 
the  internal  arrangement,  and  superintended 
the  details.  From  the  windows  he  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  whole  country.  He 
saw  all  that  was  passing  in  the  town,  and  no 
vessel,  however  small,  could  enter  the  port 
without  his  perceiving  it.  The  fi^nt  room 
formed  one  of  the  apartments  intended  for 
the  princess  Pauline  on  the  first  story. — 
**  Napoleon,"  says  a  French  author,  witli  an 
air  of  wise  importance,  as  if  the  subject  were 
of  consequence,  "  occupied  the  grountf  floor. 
His  mother  had  a  small  private  nouse  in  the 
town."  The  Emperor  apparently  forgot  the 
delusions  of  the  active  world  in  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  calm  retirement,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  his  demeanour,  found 
some  consolation  for  all  his  misfortimes,  and 
for  the  ingratitude  of  the  French  nation,  in 
amusing  and  benevolent  pursuits. 

But  about  the  middle  of  autumn  a  strik- 
ing change  was  observable  in  his  habits  and 
demeanour.  He  had,  until  that  period, 
evinced  an  apparent  resignation  to  his  fate. 
His  discourse  was  rational,  and  his  conduct 
consistent.  He  displayed  tlie  greatest  pre- 
dilection for  the  constant  presence  and  society 
of  sir  Neil  Campbell,  the  British  accredited 
agent  at  Elba.     It  seemed  as  if  he  had  no- 
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thing  to  conceal,  and  his  conversation  was 
frank,  loquacious,  and  even  indiscreet.  At 
this  moment  he  received  a  visit  from  some  of 
his  family  and  friends  who  had  just  left  Paris. 
From  that  hour  he  became  restless  and  dissa- 
tisfied. He  shunned  the  company  of  the 
British  officer,  and  excluded  himself  from  all 
society.  The  greater  portion  of  the  day  was 
employed  in  assiduous  study  or  solitary  con- 
templation, and  his  intimate  companions 
dar^  not  intrude  on  his  retirement  He 
frequently  wai^dered  along  the  shore  with 
folded  arms,  and  unequal  and  agitated  step, 
Avhile  the  embellishments  of  Porto  Ferrajo, 
and  the  improvements  of  the  island,  were 
no  longer  remembered. 

The  conduct  of  that  division  of  the  Bour- 
bons  which  supported  the  doctrines  of  divine 
right  and  absolute  authority,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
king,  conspired  to  facilitate  every  ambitious 
design  that  Napoleon  might  have  formed  or 
matured  in  liis  solitude.  Monsieu?^  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  in  1814,  had 
humanely,  but  hastily,  proclaimed  that  tlie 
droits  7'euniSy  or  consolidated  duties  of  ex- 
cise, should  be  abolished.  This  pledge,  so 
solemnly  but  incautiously  given,  on  a  subject 
of  peculiar  unportance,  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  all  the  commercial  towns,  and 
naturally  promoted  the  popularity  of  the 
royal  cause.  But,  on  opening  the  budget 
for  the  present  year,  it  was  discovered  mat 
the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  so  much  dis- 
ordenthat  the  government  could  not  exist 
without  the  tax ;  and  Louis  was  compelled 
to  continue  a  burthen  which  INIonsieur  had 
neither  right  nor  authority  to  abolish.  The 
conduct  of  the  sovereign,  in  permitting  the 
resumption  of  these  duties,  was  represented 
as  a  flagrant  instance  of  perfidy  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  jealousy  in  which  the  priesthood  were 
held,  and  tlie  indifference  of  tne  people  to  re- 
ligious edicts  and  ceremonies,  were  exaspe- 
rated by  a  singular  and  disgracefiil  occur- 
rence. Mademoiselle  Rancour,  a  celebrated 
actress,  and  a  woman  of  respectable  character, 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Her  corpse,  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  carriages,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  was  brought  for  inter- 
ment to  the  church  of  St.  Roque.     By  the 


rigorous  ordinances  of  .the  catholic  worship^ 
actors  and  actresses  are  in  a  state  of  excom- 
munication ;  a  stigma  which  deprived  them 
of  the  benefits  of  Christian  burial.  Many 
years  had  passed  since  this  barbarous  exclu- 
sion had  been  enforced,  an  exclusion  con- 
demned by  the  catholics  themselves,  and  pe- 
culiarly absurd  and  unjust,  in  a  people  who 
were  enthusiastically  fond  of  theatrical  per- 
formances, aud  who  worshipped  a  Vestris  or 
a  Talma  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  Fe- 
nelon,  or  a  DurelL 

The  attendants  on  the  remains  of  made- 
moiselle Rancour  were  astonished  and  dis- 
naayed  when  they  found  the  gates  of  the 
church  locked  against  them,  and  admission 
positively  refused;  and  their  surprise  was 
succeeded  by  general  indignation.  The  cries 
of  fury  and  vengeance,  from  an  outrageous 
multitude,  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
capital,  and  every  avenue  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  scene  was  blocked  up  by  the 
populace.  The  doors  of  the  church  -were 
forced,  but  no  priest  appeared.  A  message 
was  therefore  sent  to  the  king,  supplicating 
the  interposition  of  his  majesty,  and  an  an- 
swer was  immediately  returned,  that  the 
affair  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  interference  of  the  king 
with  the  spiritual  authorities  was  impossible. 
The  tumult  increased,  and  tlie  danger  of  in- 
surrectionbecame  every  moment  more  visible, 
when  a  second  deputation  proceeded  to  the 
Thuilleries.  At  the  same  time  a  declaration 
was  communicated  to  the  court,  on  the  part 
of  all  the  actors,  actresses,  and  performers,  in 
Paris,  that  if  the  remains  of  mademoiselle 
Rancour  were  not  instantly  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  Cluistian  sepulture,  they  would 
in  a  body  read  their  recantation,  and  adopt 
the  Lutneran  or  Calvanistic  faith.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  impru- 
dence of  the  king,  or  the  profligate  and  im- 
Sudent  disregard  of  all  religious  principle, 
isplayed  in  the  declaration  oithe  performers, 
was  most  deserving  of  reprehension.  The 
bigotted,  yet  well  meaning,  policy  of  Louis 
might  be  excused,  but  the  shameless  defiance 
of  every  religious  feeling,  and  the  open 
avowal  of  a  resolution  to  change  their  belief, 
from  simple  motives  of  resentment  and  con- 
venience, deserved  the  most  severe  reproba- 
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tioT).  The  menace,  however  pro&ne  and  in- 
decorous as  it  was,  fulfilled  its  purpose.  In 
answer  to  the  second  message  an  order  was 
brought  back  to  receive  the  coipse,  and  read 
the  funeral  service.  The  concession  was  re- 
ceived by  the  multitiKle  as  an  assurance  cf 
peace,  and  in  the  midst  a^  repeated  acclamar- 
tions  the  ftineral  ceremonies  were  partially 
performed.  The  troops,  instead  of  repress- 
ing the  tutAtilt,  evinced  an  inclination  to 
^pport  the  populaoe.  Tliey  had  been  di- 
rected to  admit  only  a  certain  number  of 
moumets  and  attendants  into  tbe  chnrch,but 
all  had  been  su!flfered  to  pass,  And  the  saared 
edifice  was  crowded.  The  4^pers  which  had 
been  preipared  for  an  ftpproadiing  festival 
were  liglrfced  up,  and  the  -perfbrmers  aft  tlte 
opera,  and  the  principal  theatres,  diaunted  a 
sdemn  anthem.  The  idttrrh  excited  by  this 
evidence  of  Jrttachtttenft  t6  religion??  in^titu- 
eions,  in  the  sovereign,  was  confirmed  ^^  the 
institution  of  a  perpetual  mass  far  the  soul 
df  Louis  XVI. :  im  excusable  stnd  interesting 
proof  of  fi-atemal  affection,  btlt  excitingmany 
utipleasirlg  emotions  and  retnaTibrances.  Tlie 
day  on  which  the  bones  Of  that  monarch  and 
his  queen  were  removed  to  the  cathednJ  of 
St.  Denis  wais  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  solemn 
fest ;  the  military  w^ere  required'to  attendthe 
public  mass.  They  obej'cd  the  manddte,'but 
in  almost  every  place  ttiey  disturbed  the  so- 
lenmity  of  the  rites,  and  appeared  disposed 
for  open  mutiny.  fHie  ceremony  w^  re- 
garded as  a  punishment  iidlieted  oirall  who 
were  concerned  in  the  dted,  or  connected 
wath  the  parties  of  the  revolution.  It  con- 
firmed  the  suspicions  already  entertained  of 
the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  the  court,  and 
revived  the  recollection  oif  crinies  and  errors 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  for- 
get. On  this  occasion  the  following  declara- 
tion, on  oath,  of  the  late  vicar  of  the  !IVIagda- 
len  church,  and  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  recover  the  body,  were 
published  in  the  Moniteur. 

''  On  the  21st  of  Januaiy,  179^3,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department  and  the  commune  in- 
formed me,  that  the  orders  they  had  received 
required  them  not  to  lose  si^t  of  the  body 
of  his  majesty.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  aocomnany  them  to  the  cemetery.  ^)n 
our  aitival  there  I  caused  silence  to  be  kept. 


The  body  of  his  majesty  was  presented  to  us. 
It  was  clotlied  in  a  white  waistcoat;  with 
breeches  of  grey  silk,  and  stockings  of  the 
same  colour.  We  (M.  Damoreau  ana  myself) 
sung  die  vespers,  and  recited  all  the  usual 
prayers  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  and  I  €an 
say  with  truth,  that  the  very  same  ^pulace, 
who  had  lately  made  tlie  air  resound  with 
their  vociferations,  listened  to  the  pmyMsfor 
the  soul  of  his  majesty  in  solemn  riknce. 
Before  the  body  was  let  down  into  the  grave, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  di^nt  from  the 
wall  of  tlie  ohurch5^«d,  a  layer  of  quicklime 
was  tferotvn  into  the  grave  by  ord^-  of  the 
executive.  The  corpse  was  then  covered 
with  a  similar  layer  of  quiddime,  and  next  a 
quantity  of  earth  Was  t5uK>wn  in,  and  the 
whole  beaten  down  several  times.  We  re- 
tired in  mlenee  after  Ifhis  too  painful  cere- 
mony ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  a  mi- 
nute df  the  whole  was  drawn  nv  by  Hie  jus- 
tice of  peace,  which  was  signed  by  the  two 
members  of  the  department,  and  the  two  of 
the  commune.  On  Teturning  to  the  church, 
I  entered  the  burial  in  a  register,  which  was 
alVerwards  carried  off  b}'  the  members  of  the 
revolutionary  committee,  when  the  church 
was  shirt  up." 

Then 'follows  tm  account  of  the.  disinter- 
ment. 

"  After  having,  by  means  of  some  work- 
men, one  of  whom  was  present  at  the  queen's 
interment,  opened  the  ground  to  an  extent 
often  feet  in  length,  by  five  or  six  in'breadth, 
and  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  we  came 
to  n  fayer  of  lime  fi:t)m  ten  to  eleven  inches 
in  thickness,  which  we  caused  to  be  carefully 
removpd,  and  undei*  Which  we  found  a  verj- 
distiiitit  impression  Of  a  Coffin,  of  ^Lbout  *ve 
fe^t  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  in  lengtji, 
wliieh  impression  ivas  traced  out  amidst  a 
thick  layer  of  lime,  and  along  which  there 
were  found  various  Augments  of  plank  still 
uhtou6hed.  We  foiina  within  this  outline* 
formed  by  the  cdRiQ,  agreat  number  of  bones, 
which  we  carefiiHy  collected ;  some,  however, 
were  wanting,  which  doubtless  had  been  re- 
duced to  dust :  but  we  found  the  head  entire, 
and  the  position  in  wliich  it  was  placed  shew- 
ed inoontestibly  that  it  had  been  detached 
fix)m  the  trunk.  'We  also  found  some  firag 
ments  of  clothing, — ^in  particular  two  elastic 
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garters,  in  tolerable  preservation,  which  we 
have  brought  away,  tnat  they  may  be  given 
tb  his  mafeartr,  as  well  as  two  fragments  of 
the  cof6n.  We  (hen  respectfully  placed  the 
fcfliahis  in  a  box,  which  we  brou^t  with  us, 
in  order  to  dieir  being  deposited  in  the  leaden 
ebfRn  which  we  have  ordered.  We  also  se- 
parate^ and  placed  in  another  box,  the  earth 
and  lime  found  wit^  the  bones,  and  w'hich 
are  to  be-deposited  in  the  same  coffin.  This 
operation  finisftied,  we  caused  the  spot  to  be 
cchrered  wilJi  stmng  planks,  and  proceeded 
to  seardi  for  the  remMns  6f  Lewis  XVI. 

•*  The  workmen  opened  in  our  presence  a 
itendti  of  seven  feet  deep,  a  little  below  the 
tomb  of  l^e  queen,  and  nearer  the  wall  on 
tlie  side  of  the  street  d'Anjou.    We  disco- 
vered  some  earth  mixed  with  Kme,  and  some 
small  ticdgmehts  of  boards  indicative  of  a 
wooden  coffin.    We  ordered  them  to  conti- 
mie  to  dig  with  more  caution :  but  instead 
of  finding  a  bed  of  pure  lime,  as  round  the 
coffin  of  the  queen,  we  perceived  that  the 
earth  and  the  lime  had  been  designedly 
mingled,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that 
the  lime  greatly  predominated  in  the  mix- 
ture, but  had  not  the  same  consistencse  as 
that  found  in  yesterday's  operation.     In  the 
middle  of  this  lime  and  of  this  earth,  we  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  a  human  body,  most  of 
wliich,  being  thoroughly  corroded,  were  ready 
to  fall  to  dust.    The  head  was  covered  with 
lime,  and  it  was  fbuhd  placed  betwixt  two 
leg  bones,  a  circumstance  which  appeared  to 
us  the  more  Temarkable,  as  tliis  nad  been 
pmnted  out  as  the  situation  of  the  bead  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  information  which  we 
^.^  had  received  on  the  22d  of  last  May. 
4t      *'  We  searched  carefully  for  the  remains  of 
imy  trace  of  dothing,  without  being  able  to 
discover  mby ;  no  doubt  because  the  Quantity 
of  Mbivie  being  much  more  condderaole,  had 
produced  a  greater  effect.    We  collected  all 
the  rdids  -which  we  could  perceive  in  this 
confused  mass  of  eiirth  and  lime,  and  placed 
them  togetfier  in  a  large  sheet  prepared  ifor 
the  purpose,  as  also  many  pieces  of  the  lime 
yet  entire. 

•*  We  enclosed  them  with  respect  in  a 
large  box,  trhich  we  fastened,  and  sealed  with 
the  signet  of  the  arms  of  France.  We  then 
csrried  this  box  into  the  same  chamber  Tiiiere 


the  remains  of  the  queen  were  deposited 
yesterday,  in  order  that  the  ecclesiastics  al- 
ready assembled  might  continue  round  the 
two  bodies  the  prayers  of  the  chiut^h,  till  the 
time  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  king,  for 
placing  tliem  in  lead^  coffins,  and  for  con- 
veying  these  coffins  to  the  roysl  church  of 
St.  Denis." 

The  partisans  of  Buonaparte  were  not  re- 
miss in  taking  every  possible  advanta^  of 
these  acts  of  imprudence.  They  spoke  of 
his  military  fame,  they  asserted  tiiat  misfor- 
tune had  ameliorated  his  heart,  that  he  had 
renounced  his  roman^  projects  of  universal 
empire,  and  that  he  wisned  only  to  live  for 
the  hajppiness  and  glory  of  France.  Clubs 
were  formed,  in  the  establishment  of  which 
the  female  sex  bore  a  distinguished  part. — 
Madame  Maret,  duchess  of  Bassano,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  -of  licentious  women, 
spared  no  sacrifice  of  wealth,  or  chastity,  to 
extend  the  influence  and  promote  the  return 
of  her  exiled  relative.  At  one  of  these  weekly 
orgies  the  unfortunate  general  Quesnal  was 
an  invited  guest,  but  his  virtue  proved  too 
firm  for  their  allurements,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing his  corpse  was  discovered  floating  in  the 
Seme. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  various 
eauses  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail, 
that  the  success  of  the  conspirator^  particu- 
larly in  the  army,  exx^eeded  thdr  wishes,  and 
theif  project  nearly  broke  out  before  the  time 
proposed.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  their 
aseal  outwent  the  discretion  of  their  principal, 
and  that  Napoleon,  more  than  once,  declined 
the  invitatkms  which  he  received  to  return 
from  Elba.  The  eooparation  of  Murat  was 
a  point  of  extreme  moment,  and  until  a  Nea- 
politan army  could  approach  the  north  of 
Itfaly,  Buosiaparte-s  tituation  must  have  been 
despesfate,  supposing  him  to  have  received  a 
cheek  in  the  souUi  of  France,  at  the  outset 
of  his  expedition.  A  series  of  dark  »trigaes 
therefore  commenced,  between  the  principal 
conspirators  aiid  king  Joachim,  wliich  ended 
in  his  AVinding  up  liiseourage  to  the  perilous 
achievement  which  they  recommended.  In 
the  north  of  Italy  were  many  officers  and 
soldiers  -who  formerly  served  under  Eugene 
Bea«hamois,  and  it  was  reasonably  believed, 
considering  the  weak  state  of  the  Austri^ms, 
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that  the  army  of  Murat  might,  at  least,  have 
made  their  way  so  far  as  to  recruit  their  ranks 
by  the  union  of  these  veterans. 

Internally,  the  subordinate  agents  were 
surprisingly  active  and  successful.  They 
haunted  the  cofiee-houses  and  brothels  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  those  assemblages  of  every 
thing  that  is  desperate  and  profligate. — 
"  Buonaparte,**  exclaimed  a  royalist  to  an 
English  traveller,  *'  had  with  him  all  the 
roguC'Vien^  and  all  the  ?x)gn€'Women^  and  in 
our  country  they  are  nineteen  out  of  twenty." 
One  of  these  places  of  nocturnal  rendezvous, 
called  the  Coni  Montaussier,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  audacity  with  which  its  frequenters 
discussed  national  politics,  and  tlie  vociferous 
violence  ^^ith  which  they  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  dethroned  emperor.  That  the  police, 
whose  vigilance  extended,  in  Buonaparte's 
reign,  to  the  fire-side  and  bed-chamber  of 
every  citizen,  should  have  overlooked,  or  ob- 
served, with  supine  indifference,  those  indi- 
cations of  treason*  in  places  open  for  public 
rendezvous,  argues  the  incapacity  of  the  su- 
perior directors,  and  the  treachery  of  those 
whom  they  employed.  Even  the  partial 
discovery  of  a  correspondence  between  gene- 
ral Excelmans  and  Murat,  served  but  to 
shew  the  imbecility  of  a  government  which 
could  not,  or  durst  not,  oring  him  to  pu- 
nishment The  epistolary  intercourse  with 
the  isle  of  Elba  was  carried  on  with  such 
perfect  security,  that  Buonaparte  even  deter- 
mined to  come  secretly  to  Paris,  to  concert 
the  necessary  plans,  and  animate  the  con- 
spirators by  his  presence.  He  was  only  dis- 
suaded from  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  by 
the  persuasions  of  Bertrand,  whp  was  then 
dispatched  to  the  capital  with  imlimited 
powers. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
exile  of  Napoleon  to  a  central  position,  like 
that  of  Elba,  had  been  suggested  to  the  allied 
monarchs,  by  lord  Castiereagh,  immediately 
wevious  to  their  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Pari&  The  motive  which  influenced  the 
allies  in  concluding  that  treaty  on  terms  so 
favourable  to  their  enemy  were,  the  incon- 
venience, if  not  the  danger,  of  Napoleon's  re- 
maining at  Fontainbleau,  surrounded  by 
troops  who  still  in  a  considerable  degree  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  commander:  the  ap- 


prehension of  infcrtgues  in  the  army,  and  in 
the  capital,  and  the  importance  attached  by 
a  considerable  portion  cA  the  officers  to  their 
chief,  in  justification  of  their  personal  honour 
before  thej  left  liim.  Lord  Castlereafi^  stat- 
ed his  objections  to  the  treaty,  but  Talley- 
rand replied,  that  *'  he  considered  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  provisional  government,  as  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  av(Md  any 
thing  that  might  assume  the  character  of  a 
civil  war  even  for  the  shortest  time :  that  he 
also  found  some  such  measures  essential  to 
make  the  army  pass  over  in  a  temper  to  be 
made  use  of"  The  other  plenipotentiaries 
coinciding  in  these  remarks,  lord  Castiereagh 
withdrew  his  opposition,  but  dedared  him* 
self,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  to  be  no 
more  than  an  acceding  party  to  the  treaty: 

^^  I  should  have  wished,"  says  lord  Castle 
reagh,  "  to  substitute  another  position  in  lieu 
of  Elba,  for  the  seat  of  Napoleon's  retirement, 
but  none,  having  the  quality  of  security  to 
his  person  on  which  he  insisted,  seemed  dis- 
posable, to  which  equal  objecti(Mis  did  not 
occur ;  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  encou-i 
rage  the  alternative  which  M.  de  Caulincoiut 
assured  me  Buonaparte  repeatedly  mehtion^ 
ed,  namely,  an  asylum  in  England." 

But  if  it  were  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  his 
selection  of  Elba,  as  the  place  of  his  abode, 
it  might  at  ]east  have  been  expected  that  the 
coast  and  shore  of  the  island  would  have  been 
watched  with  the  utmost  precaution.  But 
the  allies,  in  the  delirium  of  their  triumpli, 
appear  to  have  forgotten  the  enterprising 
and  active  character  of  that  mdividu^d,  over 
whose  discomfiture  and  exile  they  were  now 
ostentatiously  exulting.  The  British  ^vem- 
ment  participated  in  this  fallacious  impres- 
sion of  security.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the 
British  commissioner,  unequivocally  stated 
his  opinion  that  some  plot  was  in  agitation. 
He  made  frequent  visits  to  the  continent,  to 
watch  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon,  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  report  the  alarming  circumstances 
which  he  had  occasion  to  observe.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult,  even  without  insult- 
ing the  dignity  of  Napoleon,  or  infringing  on 
his  rights,  especially  as  we  were  not  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  have  stiitioned  a  few 
frigates  round  the  island,  and  have  rendereil 
it  impossiUe  to  escape  with  sufficient  force 
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to  effect  his  knding.  Sxcept  a  satisfactory 
reason  be  assigned  S)y  the  omission  of  these 
measures,  posterity  will  attribute  much  of 
the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure^  occasioned 
b^  the  new  revolutiim,  to  the  oriminal  su* 
pmeness  of  the  British  ministry* 

If  some  blame  may  be  attnbuted  to  the 
British  government,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  cabinet  evinced  a  blind  security,  bor- 
dering on  insanity.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, a  stranger  waited  on  one  of  the  mi« 
nisters,  and  offered  to  communicate  impor- 
tant state  discoveries.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  receive  for  his  disclosures  the  sum  of 
6000/.  and  he  then  detailed  the  whole  of  the 
conspiracy  to  effect  the  escape  of  Napoleon, 
and  to  erect  his  standard  in  France.  The 
minister,  instead  of  consulting  with  his  col- 
leagues, communicated  the  secret  to  one  of 
the  agents  of  police.  He  was  a  fiiend  of 
Buonaparte,  and  a  conspirator,  and  he  took 
so  adroit  an  advantage  of  the  information 
thus  unwarily  given^  that  nothing  criminal 
appeared  against  his  accomplices,  and  the  in- 
former was  branded  as  an  unpostor^  and  de- 
prived  of  his  reward. 

In  the  bureau  of  the  Abb^  de  Montesquieu, 
the  minister  of  the  home  department,  several 
letters  were  afterwards  fouiid  unopened.—* 
They  were  written 'by  the  prafeet  of  the 
Var»  the  department  in  whK^  Namleon 
landed*  were  dated  in  the  latter  end  of  Janu* 
ary ,  and  informed  the  minister,  that  bom  the 
repeated  passage  of  suspected  persons  to  and 
from  Elba,  he  could  not  but  entertain  strong 
suspicdons  of  some  dangerous  plot    Other 
conamunications,    apparently  thrown  aside 
without  being  read,  disclosed  the  names  of 
the  conspirators,  requested  instructions  in 
what  manner  to  proceed,  and  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  armed  force,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  traitcnrs  on  their  first  landmg. — 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  unparalleled  and  al- 
most incredible  neglect,  Europe  would  have 
been  slaved  the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  con- 
test»  but  she  might  have  lost  a  useAd  lesson. 
The  wdl  known  3vmbol  of*  the  violet,  by 
which  the  Mends  of  Buonaparte  intimated 
his  rettiir^  to  France  with  the  appearance  of 
that  flower  in  spring,  was  generally  ;laiown 
and  adopted  two  months  at  least  previous  tp 
his  lajridme,  yet  attracted  no  attention  on  the 


part  of  the  police.  Indeed,  so  gross  was 
their  negligence,  that  a  Frendiman,  finding 
his  fiiend  ignorant  of  some  well  known  piece 
of  news,  observed,  in  reply,  **  I  suppose  you 
belong  to  the  police,"  as  if  to  belong  to  that 
body  mferred  a  necessary  ignorance  of  every 
thing  of  importance  that  was  going  forward 
in  the  kmgdom. 

The  ladies  were  dressed  in  violet  coloured 
silks,  and  wore  artifidal  violets  on  their  bon- 
nets. The  watch-ribbands  of  the  men  were 
violet  When  a  partizan  of  Napoleon  met 
a  Frenchman,  whose  sentiments  he  wished 
to  discover,  he  asked  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, ^  Do  you  love  the  violet"  If  the  an- 
swer  was  simply  "  Yes,**  it  was  concluded 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  treasonable 
party,  but  if  he  replied  ''  Ah !"  and  seemed 
to  understand  the  alluinon,  the  sentence  was 
completed  by  the  enquirer,  "  Ah ! — It  will 
appear  a^n  in  the  sprihg.**  "  The  violet 
which  wSl  appear  in  the  spring**  was  the 
usual  toast  at  convivial  parties. 

At  this  portentous  moment,  to  the  utter 
surprise  and  dismay  of  the  friends  of  loyalty, 
Soult  was  appointed  minister  at  war.  Ofms 
pmcxial  attachment  to  Buonaparte  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  as  it  is  aspertained  be* 
yond  the^possibility  of  dispute,  that  he  fought 
the  sangmnary  battle  of  Tnoulouse  three  days 
after  he  had  been  informed  of  Napoleon's 
abdication,  in  the  futile  hope  of  retrieving 
his  affairs.  By  whatever  motives  he  might 
be  influenced,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency  he  acted  exactly  as  the 
firiends  of  Buonaparte  must  have  desired.—* 
The  most  loyal  oi  the  troops  were  removed 
to  a  distance,  and  all  the  military  friends  of 
the  ex-emperor  were  recafled  fi-om  the  Rhine 
and  the  Garonne,  and  quartered  on  the  route 
which  he  afterwards  pursued. 

The  British  govemmait  had  been  confi- 
dentially infcwmed  of  these  proceedings,  and 
the  very  time  of  the  explosion  was  predicted. 
The  proclamation  of  Napoleon  to  his  parti- 
zans  had  been  confided  by  a  Frenchman  to 
Mr.  Playfair^  who  transmitted  that  docu- 
ment, together  with  the  cypher  in  wfaidi  it 
was  written,  to  Lord  Livaipool's  office,  but 
|:eceived,  in  return  for  his  patiiotism  and  in- 
genuity in  deciphering,  only  insult  and  ne- 
j^ect !    The  cypher  is  probably  superiojr  to 
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any  which  has  yet  been  used  in  political  in* 
trigue»  and  we  therefore  givo  it  to  the  public 
a$  a  curiosity  in  the  art. 


letter  dJF  the  prodamation.  and 
which  coirespoudii  with^  being 
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AprocUmationf  m  cypher^  Jrom  JBturriapoi^e 
to  the  French  army^  a  copy  of  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  vmre  perwM^  in  al* 
fttost  every  regiment  rn  the  service. 

**  Neyiptuhklmepenehinwieetttklmeprtga&kp 

AchwhrdpkdabkfkntzimepunggwyiPB^ftgq 

FfilesreuwxqfkzxbeUqnfinyo^ai^ 

PmmlampahJarwccqzuanruvssKqdk^    ' 

Hihydghtbailxdfqkngtxyrogwgrmlwtoy 

Pberzepbgairfygkpsawrwlapdgacrkff 

mwzfergpech.'' 

The  same  deo^^hered  by  means  of  the  As^ 
"    osuiMy. 

''  FraxifaKi!  votxe  pays  etait  trshi,  Totre 
empereur  seul  peut  vous  remettre  dam  la 
position  splsDdide  que  ooQTient  a  la  Fnuioe. 
Donnez  toute  votre  eonfianoe  a  celui  qui 
vous  a  toujouis  conduit  a  hi  i^oire. 

"  S^  aijdfis  ]daii»ont  eneove  en  I'airi  et 
etounenmt les  nations." 

The  key  (wfakdi,  it  will  he  aeen»  may  be 
cbaqged  at  pleasure)  was  in  tlua  instance, 
La  France  et  mafasnSle.  (France  and  my 
family.) 

It  is  thus  uied    ■ 

L  being  the  fint  letter  of  the  key,  refer  to 
that  letter  in  the  first  column  of  the  cipher 
in  capitals ;  then  look  for  the  letter/  which 


is  the  first 

that  letter  wijjtcn  correspoucm  wiin y,  Demg 
placed  underneath  it,  viz.  n,  is  that  which  is 
to  be  noted  down.  To  decipher  the  proch- 
nmtion,  the  ordei:  of  refi^ence  must  of  course 
be.  inverted,  by  looking  for  the  correspond* 
in^  letter  to^n,  in  the  diTision  opposite  ^at 
letter  as  it  stands  in  the  column. . 

TH^WSLATION. 

"  Frenchmen !  Your  country  was  betray- 
ed :  your  emperor  alone  can  replace  you  m 
the  splendid  state  suitable  for  France*    Give 

Jrour  ttitire  confidence  to  him  who  has  ahv  ays 
ed  you  to  glory. 

*'  His  eagles  will  amui  soar  on  high^  and 
strike  the  nations  with  astonishment. 

So  early  as  the  spring  of  the  year  ISU^ 
the  duke  of  Otranto,  Fouch^,  foreseeing  the 
evils  which  were  about  to  menace  his  coun^ 
try,  and  sacrificing,  his  personal  attachment 
to  Nanoleon  to  the  interest!  of  the  nation, 
faithfully  stated  opinions,  with  CQual  impar- 
tiaUty  to  Buonap^e  and  to  die  French  go- 
vernment. The  character  of  Fouch^  had 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  indigence  and 
austerity.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1748, 
of  poor  parents,  vintagers,  near  Nantes,  in 
Britanny.  A  beggar  boy  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  he  was  noticed  and  adopted,  iVom 
motives  of  benevolenee,  by  the  friars  of  the 
xxder  called  oratoire.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  received  as  a  novice,  and  afterward  as  a 
ra^ber^  of  the  order.  Several  years  befbre 
the  revolution  he  spread  disunion  and  discon- 
tent throughout  the  convent,  and  aMiough 
his  superiors  condemned  him,  at  diflbr^it 
times,  to  severe  penance,  and  dose  confine* 
ment,  it  producea  no  perceptible  influence 
on  his  conduct.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
ord^  of  Jesuits,  tike  education  of  youth  iir 
France  was  eQtrusted  to  their  rivals,  the 
friars  c^  the  order  of  oratoire.  The  prin* 
dples  of  Fouch^,  at  that  period,  may  be  ob- 
served in  tile  conduct  of  ms  pupils.  During 
the  dvil  troubles  inBritaony,  m  1788,  most 
of  them  left  Nantea^  to  join  me  revciutionary 
standard  at  Rennes.  S^ne  of  th^  number 
ohtttSied  ccmsidmible  eminence,  and  otfaars 
were  donsigned  to  the  scaf^ld*  No  sooner 
were  the  immas^  institutions  abolished  by 
the  national  assembly,  thm  ¥V>uch^  iqposta- 
tized  and  married.    Having  thus  incurred 
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the  danger  of  «K#nqpl«ry  jpffiidinent,  in  tlie 
6wnt  of  k  ix^uMet  wroiiitktii  be  beceme, 
from  intete*  bxA  neeisisltf)  a  vioient  tepub- 
Kean,  iti)4  wMnoted  tiie  inott  atmcioui  pro- 
ceedings of  the  jecobins. 

At  the  fiiet  etteblishment  of  the  jaoobia 
dubp  «t  Nentes»  in  17S^,  Foueh^  was  the 
&c^t  friar  of  his  order,  and  one  of  the  fint  of 
Hie  dergy  in  Brittany,  who  enrolled  his  name 
as  a  member  of  the  dub :  he  was,  in  conse* 
quence,  immediatety  elected  one  of  its  secre- 
taries, and  diosen  its  third  president    Tht 
most  smgninary  and  violent  measures  were 
proposed  and  recommended  by  liim.    He 
particularly  disthiguisfaed  htmseu  for  his  per- 
secution of  tiie  <^frgy>  and  for  his  hatrea  to 
his  own  order.    Wben  the  national  seal  was 
affllKed  to  that  reli^ous  abode  where  his 
youth  had  be<»i  chen^ed  and  protected,  he 
headed*  as  a  d^uty  ftom  t^e  jacobins,  the 
detadnnent  of  the  natiomil  guards  command- 
ed on  this  duty  \  and  huntra  out  of  their  re- 
ta^at,  asid  turned  upon  the  world,  without 
mercy,  iMn  who  had  remranced  it  for  ever» 
who  were  aflKcfeed  by  sulftiings,  and  wefk^ 
ened  by  age,  wi^out  ihe  means  of  suhris^ 
tence,  without  strength  to  labour,  or  without 
knowledge  and  hitemgence  how  to  be  Indus- 
trious.  Amongst  olhm  (rf*  those  unfiMtunate 
fatheia,  he  draped  forwaid  tile  -vieneiable  oAd 
man, 'firther  CmMs,  who  had  been  his  patroii 
and  protects,  and  who^  thirty  yeait  before, 
had  pidced  him  up  in  the  streets  a  beggar- 
boy,  1^  solitary  victim  of  want  and  di^se. 
In   179S»  when  the  national  convention 
was  caSed,  Fouch^  was  dwted  a  member 
for  Nantes;  and,  to  sihiiw  witili  what  prin- 
ciples he  was  sent  up,  it  is  asserted  thai,  in 
tae  irifeemoon  of  the  day  of  his  election,  a  ge- 
neral massacsre  <tf  the  priests  and  noblei  con- 
fined in  the  pciacns  at  Nantes  todk  place, 
amoi^  the  vfetims  of  whidi  was  &ther  Cho- 
ices, FouiM's  benefiietor 

Arrived  in  the  F^«xJi  capital,  and  tstrongly 
recommended  by  the  jaoooiiis  at  Nantes  to 
their  bgnstffaren  in  Paris,  he,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1798>  made  his  first  entrance  at 
the  jaooinn  dub ;  in  a  violent  and  revolu- 
tionary ^techmatidn,  he  exfeollad  the  bbody 
and  iinmsious  deeds  oif  the  Septembrizeis,  and 
sanded  M«mt  in  denandin^ 
ting  a»d  JCfomm  (who  were  then  prisoners  in 


the  temple),  asid  the  posiisfamtnt  of  the  aris- 
toerate,  thdr  adbetents.  From  the  £rst  sit- 
tings of  the  natiimal  convention,  Fouch^ 
joined  the  mountain  pattyt  composed^  of 
Dantop,  Robespferr^  Matati  and  their  ac- 
oonmlioes ;  and  with  them  he  voted  for  the 
deatk  of  Louis*  Observing,  &om  the  malig- 
nity  and  agitsfkion  of  the  different  fitetions, 
and  their  consequent  instability,  tturi;  it  would 
be  la&r,  and  more  condudve  to  his  advance- 
ment, to  be  employed  m  missions  to  the  de- 
partments, he  intngued  a  long  time,  and  at 
last,  in  July  1T9S,  he  was  sent  as  a  conven- 
tional deputy,  &nrt  to  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,,  md  afterwards  to  the  departments  of 
Allier  and  Nievre. 

Whan  Foudi<  &it  aairied  before  Lyims^ 
the  chief  city  of  the  d^artment  of  the  Rhone, 
it  was  in  open  tnsuxraotion  agHOst  the  au- 
thority jci  the  natjonaii  eonventioBi.  Jjycm 
was  without  saaoparts^  ammunition,  aitiUeryt 
and  provisions ;  said  had  no  ather  ganiaDn« 
sddiers,  cor  de^ndeia,  but  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, mostly  manu&cturens  and  meehamos, 
aecustoaasdto  aeedentary  fife^  which  umiaiiy 
as  mudi  ctterrates  the  ound  as  it  rdaxes  tibe 
body.  But  the  Xiyunese  underwent  a  long 
and  g^rious  ss^e:  and  shewed  so  many 
traits  of  valour,  uaU,  and  intrepidity,  that  it 
occupied  the  republicans  a  longar  time,  and 
coat  them  more  lives,  to  enter  this  open  and 
de&ncdess  dty^  than  it  cost  them  in  taking 
many  a  fortified  plaee,  widi  a  strong  garrisony 
in  the  subsequent  wars:  and  had  the  JL^oneae 
been  properly  assisted  with  a  regular  mrce  of 
Swiss  or  Piedmontese  troops  <wnidi,  as  lying 
in  their  neighbourhood,  might  have  been  soit 
to  their  assiBtanoe),they  would  doubtless  have 
greatly  contributed  to  establish  a  r^ular  go* 
vermnent  in  France,  and  would  nave  pre^ 
vented  the  havoc  aiMl  desdation  whidi  for. 
so  many  years  after  afflicted  that  country 
and  ail  Europe.  At  this  time,  the  royalists 
in  La  Vendi4  were  in  open  afms»  and  victo- 
raous,  and  Tbuk>n  was  occupied  by  tiie  Eng- 
hA;  and  thus,  by  a  combination  of  all  these 
deaients,tberevolutionary  govwament  might 
faa?e  been  oTertumed,  and  a  free  monarchical 
constitution  established  in  its  stead  Unfor- 
tunatdy,  howevo-,  these  effects  did  not  take 
place ;  and  it  waa  left  to  aAertimes,  when  esc- 
perienee  had  taught  Europe  die  necessity  of 
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a  just  and  vigocoui  oombination,  to  annihilate 
a  system  of  govemm^it  engendered  by  the 
revolution)  and  which  was  found  incompa- 
tible with  the  safety  of  aU  others. 

After  a  brave  and  noble  resistance,  the 
Lyonese  were  forced  to  open  the  gates  of 
their  city ;  and  then  it  was  that  a  dreadful 
and  indiscriminate  punishment  ensued  Po- 
litical fanaticism,  aided  and  attended  by  the 
fury  usual  to  faction,  and  the  cruelties  afways 
accompanying  civil  wars,  ordered  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  citizens,  but  of  their 
dwellings  and  city.  A  letter  from  CoUot 
d'Herbois  and  Fouch^  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  severities  used  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
as  follows  :— 

"  Citizens  Colleagues — ^We  proceed  in 
our  mission  with  the  energy  of  republicans 
who  are  penetrated  with  a  profound  sense  of 
their  character;  this  we  shall  retain.  Nei- 
ther shall  we  descend  from  the  exalted  situa- 
tion to  which  the  nation  has  raised  us,  to  at- 
tend to  the  puny  interests  of  some.indivi- 
duals,  who  are  more  or  less  guilty  towards 
thdr  country.  We  have  dismissed  every 
one  of  them,  as  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  no 
favours  to  grant;  we  are  to  consider,,  and 
only  do  consider,  the  republic  and  your  de- 
crees, which  ordain  us  to  set  a  great  example, 
to  give  a  signal  lesson.  We  only  listen  to 
the  cries  of  the  nation,  which  demands  that 
all  the  blood  of  the  patriots  should  be  aveng- 
ed  at  once  in  a  speedy  and  dreadful  manner, 
in  order  that  the  human  race  may  not  lament 
its  being  spilled  afresh.  From  a  conviction 
that  this  in&raous  city  contains  no  one  that 
is  innocent,  except  those  who  have  been  op- 
pressed and  loaded  with  irons  by  the  assas- 
sins of  the  people,  we  are  guarded  against 
tiie  tears  of  repentance ;  nothing  can  disarm 
our  severity.  This  they  are  well  aware  of, 
who  have  obtained  from  you  a  decree  of  re- 
spite in  favour  of  one  of  our  prisoners. — 
W  ho  has  dared  to  do  this  ?  Are  we  not  on 
the  spot?  Have  you  not  invested  us  with 
your  confidence?  And  yet  we  have  not 
been  consulted.  We  cannot  forbear  telling 
you,  citizens  colleagues,  that  indulgence  is  a 
dangerous  ^tve^kness,  calculated  to  rekindle 
criminal  hopes  at  the  moment  when  it  is  re» 
quisite  to  {iut  a  final  end  to  them.  It  haa 
been  clamed  in  behalf  of  one  individual ;  it 


has  been  solicited  in  behalf  of  everjr  ofie  of 
his  species,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the 
effect  of  your  justice  illusory.  They  do  not 
yet  call  for  the  igjj^rt  of  your  first  decree  re- 
lative to  the  annihilation  of  the  city  qfljyong; 
but  nothing  has  hardk*  yet  been  done  to  bring 
it  into  execution.  T%e  mode  of  demolishing 
is  too  ;iIow ;  republican  impatience  demands 
more  speedy  execution.  The  eaphsionqfthe 
mine,  and  the  devouring  activity  i^  the  fire^ 
alone  can  express  the  omnipotence  of  the 
people ;  their  will  is  not  to  be  chedced  like 
that  of  tyrants ;  it  must  have  the  same  effect 
as  thunder." 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  men 
could  be  found  who  would  wish  to  improve 
upon  the  summary  jpunishment  commanded 
by  the  national  convention ;  yet  Fouch^  and 
CoUot  D'Herbois,  their  two  deputies^  were 
desirous  of  cairying  republican  vengeance 
still  further.  The  convention  had  sentenced 
its  devoted  victims  to  perish  by  the  guillo- 
tine ;  but  Foudi^  and  his  fdlow-colleague 
invented  other  means,  more  terrible  and  ex- 
peditious, to  desolate  the  unhappy  city,  and 
to  punish  their  fellow-citizens.  Tney  ordered 
the  shooting  in  mass  of  hundreds  of  persons 
at  the  same  time ;  or,  as  they  wrote  to  the 
national  convention,  they  had  found  means 
''  de  vomier  la  mart  a  grand  flats.''  In  ano* 
ther  letter  to  the  convention  th^  say — 

^  Citizens  Colleagues— No  indulgence,  no 
procrastination,  no  tardiness  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  if  you  wish  to  produce  a  sa- 
lutary effect.  The  kings  used  delay  when 
they  had  punishment  to  trMict,  because  they 
were  weak  and  cruel;  the  justice  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  as  quick  as  the  expression 
of  their  will.  We  have  adopted  cmcacioiis 
measures  to  manifest  their  omnipotence,  so 
as  to  serve  as  an  example  to  all  rebels.** 

In  inflicting  their  punishments,  sometimes 
several  hundred  persons,  tied  together  with 
ropes  fastened  to  the  trees  of  the  Place  de 
Brotteauos,  ^vere  shot  by  piouets  c£  infantry, 
l/rhich  made  the  tour  round  the  place,  and, 
at  a  signal,  fired  on  the  condemned.  At 
other  times,  when  the  proscribed  were  killed 
by  cannons  loaded  with  grape-shot,,  they  were 
tied  two  and  two  together  on  the  same-place, 
and  ranged  along  the  edge  of  »  grave,  or  ra- 
ther ditch,  digged  afler  Fouc^s  orders,  Dy 
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their  henmit  female  relatiTes  or  friends,  die 
day  before  their  execution,  and  destined  to 
receive  their  corpses.    As  it  oflen  happened 
that  the  grme-shot  wounded  and  maimed 
more  than  it  lolled,  the  bayonets  and  swords 
of  the  revolutionary  army  dispatched  those 
still  alive,  and  suffering  from  the  wounds  of 
the  cannon.    One  hour  after  the  execution, 
those  females  who  had  digged  the  graves 
(most  of  them  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives) 
were  forced  by   Fouch^s  satellites   to  fill 
them  up,  and  to  cover  with  earth  the  muti- 
lated corpses  oi  their  fathers^  husbands,  and 
brothers,  who  were  always  previously  strip- 
pad  naked  and  plundered,  by  a  band  of  fe- 
males in  the  pay  of  Fouch^'s  revolutionary 
judges,  called  the  Juries  q^  the  guillotine. — 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  which  inspires  more 
compassion  or  abhorrence,  whether  the  dread- 
ful situation  of  the  female  relatives  of  the 
sufferers,  or  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  fu- 
ries of  the  guillotine,  who  regularly  accom- 
panied all  condemned  persons  from  the  tri- 
bunal to  the  place  of^  execution,  hooting, 
shouting,  insulting,  and  oflen  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  objects  of  their  affection 
and  tenderness,  in  order  to  sharpen  their 
cruel  sufferings,  and  to  render  death  more 
terrible.     One  piece  of  cruelty  has  been  par- 
ticularly recorded.    It  is  asserted,  that  when, 
one  day  in  November  1793,  near  300  Lyon- 
ese  citizens  were  ordered  to  be  shot  in  mass, 
the  wife  of  one  of  them  (Daunois)  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  Fouch^,  been  sent 
the  night  before  to  dig  her  husband's  and 
brother's  mve.     She  was  young  and  beau- 
tifu),  and  had  onlv  been  married  rour  months. 
In  being  dra^ea  to  the  Place  de  Brotteaux, 
she  miscairi^  and  was  broij^ht  home  sense- 
less.    When  Daunois  was  marched  to  exe- 
cution,   the    furies  of  the  guillotine    had 
Fouch^s  orders  particularly  to  torment  him ; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  they  told  him  that 
his  wife,  whom  he  was  passionately  fond  of, 
was,  next  decade,  to  be  married  to  one  of  the 
sans'^ndottes,  his  executioner,  whom  they 
pointed  out:  and  it  has  been  further  asserted, 
that  Fouch^  actuary  put  her  in  requisition 
for  this  man,  but  she  expired  at  the  sight  of 
him  when  he  presented  Fouch^'^s  order. 

The  same  summary  vengeance  and  execu* 
tlon  was  practised  at  Tbmon  as  weU*  as  at 


Lyons.  After  one  of  these  executions  in 
mass  at  the  former  place,  Fouclti^  wrote  thus 
to  CoUot  d'Herbois,  his  friend,  who  had  been 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety — **  And  we  likewise,  my  friend,  have 
contributed  to  the  surrender  ot  Toulon,  by 
spreading  terror  amongst  the  traitors  who 
had  entered  the  town,  and  hy  exposing  to 
their  view  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands  of 
their  accomplices.  Let  us  shew  ourselves 
terrible ;  let  us  annihilate,  in  our  anger,  and 
at  one  single  blow,  every  conspirator,  every 
traitor,  that  we  may  not  feel'  the  pain,  the 
long  tortmre,  of  punishing  them  as  kings 
would  do.  Let  the  perfidious  and  ferocious 
English  be  assailed  m>m  every  quarter;  let 
the  whole  republic  turn  into  a  volcano,  and 
pour  forth  the  devouring  lava  upon  them. 
May  the  in&mous  island  that  produced  these 
monsters,  who  no  longer  belong  to  the  hu- 
man species,  be  buried  for  ever  in  the  waves. 
Farewell,  my  friend ! — ^tears  of  joy  run  from 
my  eyes,  and  overflow  my  heart  P.  S.  We 
have  but  one  way  of  celebrating  our  victory, 
we  shall  send  213  rebels  tliis  evening  to  the 
place  of  execution :  our  loaded  cannon  are 
ready  to  salute  them.** 

Having  pourtrayed  the  cruelty  of  Fouch^, 
his  sacrilegious  conduct  has  not  passed  with- 
out notice  by  those  who  have  ^ven  to  the 
world  his  memoirs.  The  following  instance 
of  it  has  been  particularly  remarked.  Chal- 
lier,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  been  the  tor- 
mentor and  tyrant  of  all  the  loyal  and  peace- 
able inhalntants  of  Lyons,  at  which  place  he 
was  established  as  a  merchant.  Every  in- 
suirection^  and  the  continual  agitation  of  this 
populous  dty,  were  the  work  of  this  man, 
of  the  Jacobin  emissaries  of  Paris,  assisted  b^ 
some  of  the  worthless  and  bankrupt  inhabi- 
tants. In  December  1792,  when  it  was  diflS- 
cult  to  find  a  respectable  character  to  appear 
as  a  candidate  for  any  public  employment, 
ChaUier  was,  by  some  of  the  jacobins,  first 
nominated  a  municipal  officer,  and  afterwards 
a  judge.  As  a  recommendation  to  public 
favour,  he  £stributed  hiis  own  portrait,  with 
the  following  inscription,  as  the  best  means 
of  attaining,  among  the  corrupt  and  profli- 
gate part  of  the  population,  his  desired  ob- 
ject:   **  ChaUier,  an  excellent  patriot,  has 
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pasged  rix  noonthi  st  Paris,  as  an  adourer  of 
Marat,  and  of  the  mountain  of  the  national 
convoidon.''  ChalHer^a  first  act,  as  a  public 
functionary,  was  an  order  to  imprison  twdve 
hundrtd  citizens,  whom  he  had  proscribed  as 
tndtortf  to  the  republic  becsiuse  ne  suspected 
them  to  be  his  j^yate  enemies^  Despairing, 
from  the  oouracdous  resistance  of  the  mayor, 
Nievre  Choi,  of  being  able  to  send  them  to 
the  scaffold,  he^  on  the  6th  of  February,  179S, 
Bsented  himself  in  the  jacobin  dub  with  a 
er  in  his  hand,  and  caused  to  be  decreed 
in  tnat  assembly,  '^  That  a  tribunal,  similar 
to  that  which  condemned  the  prisoners  at 
Paris  on  the  9d  <^  S^tember  1792,  ^MMild 
immediately  be  instituted,  with  a  guillotine 
on  the  bridge  of  St  Clair ;  that  nine  hundred 
perscMis,  whose  names  he  gave  in^  should 
there  be  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  RhcHie ;  and  that,  in  want  of  exe- 
cutioners, the  members  of  the  dub  should 
p^orm  this  office.**  Fortunately,  the  mayor 
and  armed  dtiflens  prevented  this  shocking 
decree  from  having  its  effect  Some  time 
afterwards,  Challier  was  deposed  by  the  dti- 
zens  at  Lyons,  but  restored  by  the  conven- 
tion :  an^  in  the  daily  contests  between  the 
two  parties,  the  jacobuis  and  the  royalists,  he 
was  by  turns  victwious,  and  by  turns  defeat- 
ed. At  last  the  dtieeis  of  Lyons  became 
exasperated,  and  erected  the  standard  of  re- 
volt against  the  national  convention ;  Chal- 
lier was  arrested^  condemned,  and  executed, 
on  the  17th  of  July  179S.  No  sooner  had 
Fouch^  and  Collot  d'Herbois  entered  the 
dty  of  Lyons,  than  the  busts  of  Challier  were 
carried  in  triumph^  and  placed  \ipon  the  al- 
tars of  the  churches,  and  upon  tne  taUes  of 
the  tribunals  and  municipality.  Fouch^  took 
upon  himself  the  apotheosis  of  Challier,  at  a 
civic  feast  decreed  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
fie  ordered  the  cdebration  of  this  feast  to 
take  place  on  the  1st  of  November  1793, 
a  day  consecrated  by  the  Koman  catholics  to 
prayers,  and  to  the  memory  of  all  saints.-^ 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  sound  of  camion 
amiounced  the  festiv^ ;  and  men  and  women 
carried,  with  an  ak  of  respect,  adoration,  and 
pompi(  the  image  of  Challier ;  whilst  other 
apostates  and  enemies  to  Christianity  brought 
consecrated  vtises,  surrounding  a  jack-ass  co- 
vered \vith  an  ^iscopal  gowa^  a  mitre  fas- 


tcbed  between  its  two  earl,  and  dinggnig  in 
the  dirt  the  Bible  fiMteoed  to  its  taiL  After 
the  burning  of  Challier^spRbended  ODnBe,of 
which  the  ashes  were  jptOMb  distiwuted 
amouff  the  sectaries  of  his  maA  Feudi^a  mo^ 
rals,  the  Bibk  was  thrown  into  the  fire ;  and, 
as  it  arose  into  the  air  in  smoke,  tibe  oneooeiiy 
ended  with  the  ass  drinking  fiomihe  Mcred 
chalice.  In  his  letter  to  the  natioiial  eranren- 
tion,  dated  £rom  Lyons  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, and  which  was  printed  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  Foucb^  said--''  The  shade  of  Challkr 
is  satisfied;  hia  precious  rraudns^  rdigioudy 
collected,  htve  been  ciMied  in  trium]^.  It 
is  upon  the  place  where  this  holy  martyr  was 
immolated,  that  his  ashes  have  beeli  exposed 
to  public  veneration,  to  tilie  religkm  of  pabri- 
otism.  At  last  the  silence  of  sorrow  was  inr 
temipted  by  the  cries  of  Veng^^aice!  ven^ 
geance!  Yes,  we  answer  that  the  ones  of  the 
people  shsU  be  avenged !  Thia  soil  shall  be 
overthrown;  every  thio^  wlu<di  vice  has 
erected  shall  be  annihilatedt ,and,  on  the  ruins 
of  this  superb  city,  the  traveller  shall  find 
only  some  simple  monuments,  erected  in  me- 
mory of  the  martyrs  of  liberty.** 

liaving  shewn  himself  so  violent  a  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  Fouch^  was  thought  by  the 
national  convention  a  fit  and  proper  peiaon 
to  execute  their  venceanoe  and  hatxed  at 
Moulins  and  in  La  Vend^  It  would  be 
impossible  to  credit  the  excesses  of  JEViuditf 
in  his  different  missions,  had  not  Jais  active 
correspondenoe  with  Robespierre's  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  been  preserved  in  the 
Moniteur  and  other  papeni  published  at  that 
time.  In  a  letter  to  the  national  convention, 
of  Mardi  the  28th  1794,  lie  Says—**  The  day 
befcnre  yesterday,  I  had  the  happiness  to  see 
800  dwellings  of  the  brigands  oestroyed  by 
fire ;  to  day,  I  have  witnessed  the  shooting 
of  900  of  these  brigands;  and  fix*  to-morrow, 
I  and  Cainer  have  prepared  a  civic  baptism 
(drowning)  of  1200  women  and  children, 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  daughters,  or  sons  of 
tlie  accursed  bn^[ands  from  La  Vend^  In 
two  days  three  impure  |penea:artioiis  of  rebeb 
and  fimatics  have  ceased  to  be  any  m(»e.*'*— « 
In  ioiotfaer  letter  from  the  department  of 
Kievre,  he  wrote — **  Let  us  have  the  courage 
to  march  upon  the  bodies  even  of  our  fatheare, 
brothers,  and  sons,  to  arrive  at  liberty ;  let 
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U9braYe  imth  tmmknA  by  inftcting  it  on 
aU  the  manm»  qF  «q«aliky»  withoiat  any  dis» 
tuiotioii  of  «m  or  am^  relatives  or  atrangevs.** 
At  hyom^  u  wett  aa  in  JLa  Vmd^,  Foudid 
hailb.  itt  the  name  and  for  tibe  uaa  of  tibe  re« 
public,,  confiaataci  all  the  property  of  thoae 
whom  bewder^  to* be  esecuted;  botite^ 
Imspi&xef  l^bia8|te«»icmn(}Qirt  tbatFoucb^ 
bad  apmofinatod  a  con»denibla  paart  of  this 
natsQiMM  plimder:  be  tbn^ibrr-  d«oii»oad 
him  m  the  jaoofam  okib ;  ackd  bis  name  was 
striK^  out  as  a  mamber  in  ita  oMixicular  i:^ 
gistar.  iU>be9ieme  nwex  foi^re  any  pe* 
cuktor;  but,  Ibrlnnatdy  for  Fofid)4,  the 
dmtib  df  Hobespienre  soon  after  saved  bim 
from  ahavinff  tbe  fiito  of  Danten,  Cbauwette^ 
Ch»hot»  Hdwfft,  and  otbm. 

After  the  4sa^  oi  Robespielre^  and  during 
the  succeeding  faction^  denundations  against 
Foucb4  pQur«l  in  from  aU  the  departments 
wb^re  he  had  been  a  deputy,  and  all  manner 
of  fuscusations  were  preferred  against  him.-^** 
The  national  conventiosi  abKs  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  example  of  some  of  its 
members,  in  opdiv  to  obtwi  the  applause  o£ 
thejpeople,  sent  Casrier  and  I>  Bern  to  the 
sca£K>ld,  and  declared  others,  for  their  crimes 
under  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  unworthy  of 
a  seat  in  the  ocmvantion,  Fouch4  after  the 
report  c^TalliaB,  was  amongst  those  expelled, 
being  d^ipminated  a  **  thief  and  a  terrorist, 
whose  barbarous  and  criminal  conduct  would 
Qist  Bm  everbatjng  disbonaur  on  any  assembly 
of  whieh  he  waa  suffered  to  be  a  member." 
Aft;er  another  report,  by  Dentsel,  on  tbe  9th 
of  Auflust  1795,  Foucb4,  with  Xiequin^, 
and  ei^t  other  terrorists,  were  ordered  to  be 
arreated^  and  they  remained  in  prison  until 
relaasttd  by  tbe  amnesty  ^pranted  by  the  ns^ 
tionat  convention  some  tune  before  the  ter^ 
lunatmo  of  ita  sittings, 

Fionci  October  1795  to  September  1797^ 
Fouebi^  waa  enga^ped  in  no  partiimlar  am-' 
I^oym^ait :  but  when  the  revolution  of  1797 
took  places  and  his  friends  were  restored  to 
power»  be  was  appointed  to  tbe  commissariat 
in  Italy»  and  was  afterwards  invested  with 
the  functions  of  ambassador  to  the  Batavian 
republic^  He  was  recalled  ftom  that  situa- 
tion in  1799,  and  appointed  minister  of  po- 
lice. When  Buonaparte  assumed  tbe  oon- 
sulskip  he  was  bribed  to  aid  his  ambitious 


views  by  a  present  of  600,000  livres,  and  a 
pvomiae  that  he  should  retain  bis  place  for  at 
i»at  four  years.  In  this  situation  he  acted 
at  the  lame  when  Touasaint,  PSchegru,  and 
oaptain  Wright  died;  in  what  manner  the 
duke  of  Otranto  ia  best  able  to  explain. 

It  would  occupy  the  volumes  or  an  exten«- 
sive  history  to  develope  the  system  of  police 
a&ipted  and  enfereed  beneatb  the  direction 
of  Foueb^.  His  power  in  this  particular  de« 
pastment  was  absolute,  but  on  subjects  of 
general  fcOcy  be  waa  opposed  by  Talleyrandp 
ue  minist^  of  the  foragn  department  It 
waa  not  to  be  expected  that  two  such  in- 
triguinff  characters,  whose  revolutionary 
principles  were  so  opposite,  woidd  long 
agree  m  the  samie  ooimeili^  without  attempt 
ing  to  supplant  each  othw.  Those  about 
Napoleon  could  easily  disoov^  from  his 
hatMd  to  the  jaooUns  oa  one  hand,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  tbe  royalists  (m  the  other» 
whose  infiuenee  was  the  greatest,  and  whose 
reports  were  most  believed,  T^yraod  con- 
stantly insisted  that  the  royalists  were  not 
dangerous,  whilst  Fouch^  assured  him  thai; 
the  jaeob^s  bad  neither  the  means  net  tbe 
inclination  to  trouble  bis  gov^ounent  Until 
tbe  plot  of  Arwap  wliether  real  or  fictitious, 
had  been  forgott^  by  the  first  consul,  Tajr 
leyrand  successfully  excluded  Foudi4  fi)r 
some  time  firom  Buonaparte's  favour:  Fouch4 
in  his  turn,  on  tbe  dii^very  of  the  inf^xial 
machine,  caused  Talleyrand  to  be  both  slight^ 
ed  and  n^lected.  Their  jealousies  and  dis*- 
putes  were  careied  so  fiu;  that  it  was  expected 
that  one  of  them  would  be  forced  to  resign. 
Talleyraud.  however,  got  so  &r  the  better  of 
his  rival,,  tbat,.  oontrory  to  the  wishes  and  in« 
terest  of  Foucb^,  a  pre&ct  of  police  waa^  no^ 
minated  for  Paris ;  and,  wliat  was  of  greater 
consequence;  this  prefect  of  police  was  one 
of  TaUeynmd's  creatures.  Prom  this  Foueh^ 
was  led  to  concUide^  that  tbe  in3tant  he  was 
np  longer  wanted  he  would  be  dismissed, 
notwithstanding  he  bad  been  promised  his 
place  fi3V  four  years  by  Napoleon.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  retain  Ins  situation,  the  bej^t  way 
waa  to  endeavour  to  make  his  services  neoe&* 
sary^  by  keeping^  his  master  in  continual 
alarm  and  feir  (^  plots,  intrigues,  and  oonr- 
spirades*  Twice  m  every  £cade,  Fouch^ 
had  orders  to  present  his  report  of  the  public 
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opinion^  or  what  was  otherwise  interesting 
concerning  the  safety  of  the  first  consul  and 
his  government.    Those  reports  belonged  to 
the  secret  police  of  the  interior;  and  Napo- 
leon  therdfore  never  shewed  them  to  any 
person.  One  day,  his  daughter-in-law,  Fanny 
Beauhamois,  wno  was  married  to  Louis  Buo- 
naparte, and  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  first  consul,  observed  him  much  agitated 
in  reading  a  paper,  which,  at  her. approach, 
he  put  over  the  chimney-piece;   curiosity 
made  her  contrive  to  penetrate  into  the  cause 
of  her  father's  uneasiness.     In  playing  with 
him,  as  she  often  did,  she  got  hold  of  this 
paper;  and,  to  prevent  any  suspicion,  she 
tore  another  paper  near  it  to  pieces,  and 
threw  them  through  the  window,  exclaiming, 
"  Dear  father !  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  that 
I  have  destroyed  the  villainous  paper  which 
made  vou    so   uncomfortable."      Napoleon 
fineely  forgave  her,  and,  in  presence  of  her 
mother,  she  mentioned  what  she  had  done. 
The  paper  she  had  concealed  was  found  to 
be  one  of  Fouch6*s  reports,  instilling  fear  and 
suspicion  into  the  mind  of  the  first  consul,  of 
the  persons  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him.    What  most  suiprised  inadame  Buona- 
parte was,  that  Foucn6  mentioned  those  in- 
formations  as  extracted  firom  the  report  made 
to  him  by  Dubois,  the  prefect  of  police.  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte  knew  that  Dubois  owed 
his  place  to  the  protection  of  Talleyrand,  and 
that  Fouch6  was  Talleyrand's  enemy;  she 
therefore  sent  for  him,  and  presented  him 
the  report  of  the  police  minister.     In  a  few 
hours  after  Talleyrand  informed  her,  that  the 
whole  was  an  invention  of  Fouchfe  to  make 
himself  necessary ;  but  that  he  should  take 
care  the  first  consul  should  not  long  conti- 
nue the  dupe  of  this  man.    It  was  said,  that 
this  report  was  transmitted  to  Buonaparte 
in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  180S ; 
and  that,  in  consequence^  he  wrote  for  the 
Moniteur  of  the  next  day  a  most  violent 
philippic  against  England;  Fbuch6  having 
reported,  amongst  other  things,  that  English 
ti-avellers  in  France,  and  Georges,  ana  the 
French  chouans  in  En^nd,  were  closely 
connected,  and  conspired  with  those  disaffec- 
ted persons,  who  w^re  about  him*    On  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  the  birth-day  of 
Napoleon,  Talleyrand  congratulated  the  first 


consul  upon  the  tranquillity  that  reigned 
every  where,  and  the  union  of  all  parties  un- 
der his  mild  but  firm  government,  which  he 
had  heard  with  so  much  satisfaction  from 
Dubois,  the  prefect  of  police,  who  assured 
him  that  for  the  last  six  months  he  had  not 
received  any  intelligence  of  discontent  or 
disaffection  either  amongst  foreign  or  intes- 
tine rivals  or  enemies.  This  compliment 
made  Napoleon  thou^tful;  and,  the  next 
morning,  he  ordered  Dubois  to  send  to  him 
for  the  future  his  police  accounts  in  secret, 
and  to  continue  to  forward  them  to  Fouch6, 
as  was  his  duty.  Soon  after  this,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  which  remains  unexplained, 
Fouche  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  mi- 
mister  of  police,  and  appointed  a  senator,  a 
place  at  tliat  time  of  little  profit,  and  more 
honourable  than  important. 

When  the  constitution  of  Switzerland  was 
about  to  be  changed,  in  conformity  ^vith  the 
views  of  the  first  consul,  Fouche  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  negociators.  In  the  year 
1805  he  was  restored  to  the  situation  of  mi- 
nister of  police.  At  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Fouch6,  as  well  as  his  rival  Talley- 
rand,  were  each  continued  in  their  unportant 
offices ;  and  at  the  moment  when  Buonaparte 
had  planned  his  expedition  from  the  isle  of 
Elba,  he  thus  addressed  his  former  master  in 
the  language  of  respectful  admonition. 

"  Sire, — When  France  and  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope were  at  your  feet,  I  dared  to  make  you 
constantly  hear  the  truth.  Now  that  you 
are  unfortunate  I  experience  more  dread  of 
wounding  your  feelings  by  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  sincerity.  But  I  owe  it  to  you, 
since  it  will  prove  useful  and  even  necessary 
to  you. 

"  You  have  accepted  as  a  retreat  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  its  sovereignty.  1  lend  a  very 
attentive  ear  to  all  that  is  said  respecting  that 
sovereignty,  and  that  island,  and  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  assure  you,  that  the  situation  of 
Elba,  in  Europe,  does  not  become  your  own 
(sittiationj ;  and  the  title  of  sovereign  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  itiU  less  becomes  him  who 


an  mimense  empire. 
•*  I  beseech  you  to  weigh  these  two  consL 
derations,  and  you  will  feel  how  well  they 
are  founded 
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<'  The  island  of  Elba  lies  at  a  short  distance 
from  Africa,  Greece,  and  Spain.  It  ahnost 
touches  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  France,  From 
that  island  the  sea,  the  winds,  and  a  small 
felucca,  may  rapidly  convey  you  to  every 
country  exposed  to  movements,  dissensions, 
and  revolutions.  As  yet,  stability  exists 
nowhere.  In  this  mutability  of  nations  a 
genius  like  yours  will  always  create  inquie- 
tude and  suspicion  among  the  European 
powers.  Without  bein^  criminal,  you  will 
be  accused.  Without  being  criminal,  you 
will  do  harm ;  for  fear  is  a  great  evil  both  to 
governments  and  nations. 

**  The  king  who  is  about  to  reign  in  France 
will  wish  to  reign  by  justice ;  but  you  know 
how  many  passions  surround  a  throne,  and 
with  what  skill  hatred  imparts  to  calumny 
the  colours  of  truth. 

I  "  The  titles  which  you  preserve,  while  re- 
calling at  every  moment  what  you  have  lost, 
can  only  serve  to  increase  the  bitterness  of 
your  regrets.  They  will  not  appear  a  wreck, 
but  a  vain  representation  of  so  many  vanished 
^ndeurs.  I  say  more.  Without  honour- 
mg  you,  they  will  expose  you  to  greater 
dsmgers.  It  will  be  said  that  you  only  keep 
these  titles,  because  you  maintain  all  your 
pretensions.  It  will  be  said  that  the  rock  of 
Elba  is  the  resting  point,  where  you  intend 
to  place  the  lever  with  which  you  will  seek 
once  more  to  raise  the  world. 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you  my  whole  thoughts. 
They  are  the  result  of  mature  reflection.  It 
would  be  more  glorious,  and  more  consola- 
tory for  you  to  hve  as  a  simple  citizen ;  and, 
at  present,  the  safest  and  the  most  becoming 
asylum  for  a  man  like  you  is  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"  There  you  will  recommence  your  exis- 
tence in  the  midst  of  a  people  still  new,  and 
who  will  know  how  to  admire  without  fear- 
ing your  genius.  In  the  country  of  Frank- 
lin, Washmgton,  and  Jefferson,  you  will  be 
imder  the  protection  of  those  laws  equally 
impartial  and  inviolable  for  all  that  breathe. 
You  wiU  prove  to  the  Americans  that  if 
you  had  been  bom  among  them,  you  would 
have  felt,  thought,   and  acted  like   them. 


and  preferred  their  virtues  and  thdr  liberties 
to  alt  the  domination  of  the  earth.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)       «  The  duke  of  Otranto.*' 

The  above  was  enclosed  in  the  following 
note  to  Monsieur : — 

"  AprU  28,  1814. 

**  MoNSEiGNEUR, — I  have  attempted  to 
render  a  last  service  to  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, whose  minister  I  have  been  during  ten 
years.  I  think  it  proper  to  communicate  to 
your  royal  highness  tne  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  him.  His  interests  cannot  be  an 
indifferent  object  to  me,  since  they  have 
moved  the  generous  compassion  of  the  powers 
who  have  conquered  him.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  interests  for  France  and  for  Europe,  and 
that  to  which  every  thing  shotdd  be  sacrifi- 
ced, is  the  repose  of  nations  and  of  monardis, 
after  so  many  agitations  and  calamities :  and 
that  repose,  even  if  it  should  be  established 
on  a  solid  basis,  would  never  be  truly  enjoy- 
ed, so  long  as  the  emperor  Napoleon  should 
stay  in  the  island  of  £lba«  Ni^oleon,  upon 
that  rock,  would  be  to  Italy,  to  France,  and 
to  all  Europe,  what  Vesuvius  is  by  the  side 
of  Naples.  I  only  see  the  new  world  in 
which  ne  can  produce  no  new  convulsions. 
•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c" 

The  confidence  of  the  Bourbons,  notwith- 
standing  every  warning  and  prediction,  still 
continued ;  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  Buonaparte  would  venttu'e  to 
hazard  his  person  in  the  midst  of  France, 
mth  a  handful  of  followers,  and  attempt  to 
traverse  a  coimtrv  through  which  a  few 
months  before  he  had  passed  to  his  place  of 
exile,  loaded  with  insult  and  abuse.  But 
the  suspicions  and  anxiety  of  the  people  were 
strongly  excited.  Some  strange  neglect  evi- 
dently existed  in  certain  departments  of  the 
government.  The  rumours  of  conspiracy, 
mtrigue,  and  revolution,  were  universal  and 
alarming,  and  the  terrible  suspense  with  which 
the  people  were  impressed,  was  only  termi- 
natM  by  the  awful  and  astonishing  reality ! 
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CHAP.  VI. 1815. 

The  embarkation  of  Buonaparte. — Dangers  of  his  voyage. — He  kmds  ai  Fmus. — Pro* 
gress  to  Grenoole. — Treason  of  Labedoyere.^^Nohk  conduct  of  general  Marckand, — 
Arrival  at  Paris  of  the  news  of  Napoleon*s  landing. — Treachery  of  Desnouettes, — 
Entrance  of'  Buonaparte  into  JLyon^. — Flight  of  Monsieur  from  that  dt^. — Defection 
ofNey. — lAfe  and  character  of  that  celebrated  general. 

On  the  25tli  of  February  Napoleon  pre-  who  remembers  them  as  ardently  as  he  is 
sided  at  a  fete  which  he  gave  to  his  Lillipu-  remembered  by  them  ? 
tian  court,  Mid  mingled  with  the  utmost  con-  **  Fellow-soldiers!  comrades  in  glory  and  in 
descension  in  the  gaiety  of  his  visitors.  On  arms;  for  such  you  are  about  to  become^  judge 
the  succeeding  day  he  reviewed  the  soldiers  of  them  as  you  would  judge  of  yourselves; 
of  his  guard,  and  on  dismissing  them  from  and  answer  me  from  your  own  feelings,  whe- 
their  parade,  ordered  them  to  prepare  fca-  im-  ther  my  brave  soldiers  will  pass  over  to  my 
mediate  service,  and  to  re-assemble  at  six  enemy  and  theirs,  or  whether,  again  seeing 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  that  hour  he  my  standard  shining  in  the  sun,  and  my  im- 
fi>nhed  them  into  a  hollow  square,  placed  perial  eagle  again  elevated  to  its  own  sldes^ 
himself  in  their  centre,  and  addressed  them  they  will  reseek  their  standard,  their  eagle^ 
in  his  usual  s^le  of  energetic  aofid  animated  and  their  general,  and  again  conduct  them 
^oqtKnce.  He  represented  to  them  that  to  the  throne  which  belongs  to  them.  WhsA 
they  were  at  this  moment  led  by  fortune  to  are  the  Bourbons  to  them  or  us  ?  Who  is  it 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  his  confidence  in  France,  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  lifc^  who 
and  his  attachment;  that  to  form  them  to  remembers  them,  or  knows  any  tiling  of 
the  discipline  and  enei^  oi  soldiers  had  been  them,  but  their  name,  their  mad  extravaj^- 
the  solace  and  the  dehgfat  of  hi^  ^xile ;  and  exes,  and  their  contemptible  debaucheries  ? 
that  the  opportunity  had  now  arrived  which  In  the  course  of  three  hundred  years  did 
would  enable  them  to  prove  that  his  labours  they  add  an  acre  to  the  French  territory,  or 
were  not  lost  He  assured  them  that  France,  an  unit  to  the  lasting  glory  of  the  French 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  invited  him  to  resume  name  ?  Are  these  kings  for  the  French  ?  No, 
the  imperial  crown ;  that  he  had  only  to  comrades ; — tlie  age  and  the  people  demand 
ef!ect  his  landing,  and  display  his  standard,  another  kind  of  leadersw  What  say  you,  scd- 
and  the  whole  mOitary  force  of  France  would  diers ;  are  you  prepared  to  follow  me,  and  to 
obey  his  summons,  and  rally  round  their  partake  my  fortune^  my  glory,  and,  if  there 
emperor ;  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  ab-  be  any,  my  perils  and  labours  r* 
dicate  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  will  of  the  His  agents  in  France  were  more  active 
French,  but  by  an  overwhelming  foreign  than  numerous.  Camot,  if  we  may  believe 
force ;  that  Italy  was  deceived,  Germany  sa-  his  own  declaration,  held  no  correspondence 
crificed,  Poland  enslaved.  Saxony  annihilated,  with  Elba,  nor  entertained  the  slightest  su$- 
and  the  spoil  of  these  countries  divided  be-  pidon  of  a  conspiracy.  The  unfortunate 
tween  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England.  Frsmce  Labedoyere  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  de- 
had  now  recovered  300,000  men,  whom  the  fence,  that  he  held  no  intercourse  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  season  had  rendeied  prisoners  isle  of  Elb^  that  he  had  never  been  present 
to  Russia ;  persecuted  by  the  Bourbcm  go-  at  any  meeting  in  which  the  recall  of  Buona- 
vernment,  they  now  wandered  destitute  parte  had  been  discussed,  that  he  had  fre- 
through  France,  and  their  well  known  at-  quently  heard  mysterious  rumours,  and  some 
tachment  to  his  person  was  rewarded  with  expressions  of  discontent,  but  was  unac- 
insult  and  beggary;  "  and  will  not  these  quainted  with  any  determined  plan.  The 
meUi"  he  continued^  '^  return  to  the  general  domestic  situation  of  France,  its  antipathy 
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to  the  Bmirboiis,  die  imbedlily  of  the  king, 
and  the  itifliiei)ce  of  the  mOitaiy,  operated 
fer  move  po^rttfuUy  than  the  intrigues  csf 
'  Buonapeate^  and  Would  have  prepared  the 
'Way  fin*  the  neluni  of  a  less  able  and  fonni- 
,  dable  exile.  He  possessed,  however,  impor- 
tmit  and  peculiar  advantages ;  the  influence 
of  his  name  throughout  the  army  was  omni- 
potent, and  amongst  the  peaoefiil  citizens, 
'  mspirai  a  degree  of  servile  terror,  which  ma- 
tmally  ]m>ii»ted  his  designs.  His  very  ap- 
pearaaoe  would  be  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
tliei  boldness  caf  his  enterprise  would,  to  a 
x^ertain  extent,  secure  its  success. 

His  whole  fleet  consisted  of  the  brig 
rincdmtant,  mounting  26  guns,  and  six 
transports ;  and  his  whole  army  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  men  of  his  old  guard,  three 
himdred  Corsicans,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  Poles.  With  a  force  so  inconsiderable 
did  this  ambitious,  intelligent,  and  enterpriz- 
ing  individual,  invade  a  population  of  thirty 
millions,  ruled  by  a  government  regularly 
organized,  and  confided  to  the  protection  of 
more  than  one  hundred  marshak  and  distin- 
guished generals,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
foalty  and  allegiance  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty ! 

None  of  the  royal  &mily,  unfortunately, 
possessed  the  temper  and  die  talents  neces- 
.  sary  to  conciliate  affection,  or  to  form  wrange- 
ments  in  so  important  an  emergency.  The 
duke  d'Angouleme,  nephew  of  me  king,  like 
his  &ther  Monsieur  (count  d'Artois),  is  of 
retired  habits,  is  a  bigot  iji  opinion,  and  ruled 
by  the  clergy.  The  duke  de  Berri,  his  bro- 
ther^ with  more  activity,  possesses  a  fiarce 
and  uxigovemable  temper^  wnich  often  bursts 
out  on  improper  and  unseemly  occasions. — 
Under  their  auspices  l^e  attempts  to  new- 
model  the  army,  by  gradually  introducing 
officers  attached  to  the  royal  family,  gave 
much  offence  without  produdng  any  sensible 
advantage.  In  some  mstances  the  new  offi- 
cers were  not  received  by  the  corps  to  whom 
they  were  sent ;  in  some  they  were  deprived 
of  the  influence  which  should  attend  their 
rank,  by  the  eombioation  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers  ;  in  other  cases  they  were  perverted, 
by  the  universal  principles  of  the  corps  which 
they  were  appointed  to  command ;  and  many 
instances  occurred  in  which  the  court  was 
deceived  by  specious  professions,  and  induced 


to  promote  individuals  tlie  most  inimieal  to 
the  royal  interests.  The  r^-esttblishment  of 
the  household  troops,  in  whieh  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  body  guards  were,  at 
a  great  expence,  and  with  peculiar  privileges, 
established,  as  the  immediate  guardians  of 
the  king's  person,  was  resented  oy  the  army 
in  g^ieral,  but  more  espedally  by  those 
guards  so  lately  denominated  the  vntperiaU 
but  now  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  rofial  guards. 

The  combination  of  all  these  circumstances 
tended  to  accelerate  the  enteiprize  of  Napo- 
leon. 

The  fire  of  a  cannon,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
t^  ad  of  March,  gave  the  signal  of  depar- 
ture, and  cries  resounded  fix>m  the  crew  as 
they  left;  the  harbour,  of  "  Paris  or  death." 
The  breeze  was  favourable,  the  sea  was 
smooth,  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
the  enterprize ;  but  the  wind  died  gradually 
away,  and  instead  of  doubling,  as  they  had 
expected,  the  island  of  Capraria,  they  were, 
at  day-break,  between  that  island  loid  Elba, 
having  made  only  six  leagues  progress.^-* 
Their  disappointment  was  mcreased  by  tiie 
appearance  of  some  vessels  in  the  offing,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew  urged  Napoleon 
to  return  to  Porto  Ferrajo.  To  all  their  im- 
portunities he  replied  by  a  positive  refusal^ 
and  expressed  his  determination,  if  overtaken 
by  the  cruisers,  to  declare  himself,  and  try 
the  influence  of  his  name.  Should  they 
proTO  faithful  to  Louis,  he  would  attempt  to 
carry  them  by  boarding.  The  cruizers,  how- 
ever, consisting  of  two  frigates  and  a  brig, 
did  not  appear  to  observe  ham.  The  fi^uent 
excursions  of  Buonaparte  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  islands,  and  the  visits  of  his  own  brig  to 
the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn^  for  stores 
and  provisions,  had  so  much  accustomed  the 
cruizers  to  Iiis  flag,  that  its  appearance  ex- 
cited no  suspicion.  Towards  noon  the  breeze 
became  more  pow^ul,  and  at  four  o'clock 
they  were  off  Leghcnii.  In  this  situation 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
ship  of  war,  which  Buonaparte,  as  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  determmed  to  board,  should 
he  be  unable  to  deceive  her.  The  soldiers 
were  concealed  between  the  decks,  and  the 
two  vessels  came  alongside  of  each  other. — 
The  cruiaer  proved  to  be  the  Zephyr,  captain 
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Andrieuic^  the  fiiend  of  Taillad^  a  lieutenant 
on  board  Napoleon's  ship.  Assuming  an  air 
of  indijBerenoei  the  lieutenant  hailed  the 
Zephyr,  and  demanded  whither  she  was 
boimd.  It  was  answered,  "  to  Livornia," 
Andrieux  then  enquired  in  his  turn  whither 
the  Inconstant  was  proceeding.  Taillade 
replied,  without  hesitation, ''  to  Genoa,"  and 
offered  to  undertake  any  commission  which 
captain  Andrieux  might  have  to  execute. 
Andrieux  was  completely  deceived,  and 
thanking  the  lieutenant  for  his  civility,  but 
declining  his  offer,  sailed  on,  and  left  mpo» 
leon  to  exult  in  Taillade's  finesse. 

At  day-break,  on  the  28th,  a  74  gun  ship 
was  seen  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues, 
making  for  Sardinia,  but  it  took  no  notice  of 
the  litUe  flotilla.  At  noon  they  came  within 
sight  of  Antibes,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  March  they  entered 
the  gulph  of  Juan,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Frejus,  in  the  department  of  the  Var.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  shore,  Buonaparte  col- 
lected his  troops  on  deck,  and  commanding 
them  to  throw  the  cockade  of  Elba  into  the 
sea,  presented  them  with  the  national  colours. 
They  were  recdved  amidst  the  shouts  of 
"  long  live  the  emperor." 

A  small  battery,  which  might  have  op- 
posed the  landing  of  the  troops,  was,  with 
the  usual  apathy  and  negligence  of  the  Bour- 
bons, 1^  unoccupied,  and  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  twenty-five  men,  entered  with- 
out opposition.  In  the  afternoon  all  the 
troops  were  disembarked,  and  when  Buona- 
parte alighted  on  the  Frendi  taiitory  he 
exclaimed  with  exultation,  **  The  congress 
is  dissolved !" 

Twenty-five  men,  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, were  now  dispatched  to  invite  general 
Corsin,  the  governor  of  Antibes,  to  join  Na- 
poleon. The  invitation  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  tempting  proposals,  but  the  com- 
mandant reje^:ed  the  overture  with  indigna- 
tion, imprisoned  the  officer  and  his  men,  and 
hastened  to  prepare  fcwr  a  vigorous  defence. 
A  second  officer,  who  was  sent  to  summon 
the  place,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son ;  and  a  third,  who  was  dispatched  to  daim 
the  prison^s,  was  likewise  detuned.  Napo- 
leon had  established  his  bivouack  on  the  sea^ 
side,  in  a  vineyard  surrounded  by  dive  trees, 


but  finding  that  the  captciK  of  Antibes  woidd 
occasion  inccmvenietit  delay,  and  diminiA 
the  numbers  of  his  anny^  he  nrpoeeded  to 
Cannes,  where  his  unexpectea  appearance 
exdted  a  saitiment  of  mingled  exultation^ 
pmxiety,  and  astonishment.  Continuing  his 
progress  to  Grasse  he  fi^und  that  town  de- 
serted. A  report  had  been  snread  that  a 
troop  of  corsairs  had  landed,  ana  were  ravag- 
ing the  country,  but  the  fears  of  the  populace 
dissipated  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  the 
truth.  The  mayor,  on  being  required  to 
furnish  rations  to  the  followers  of  Ni^leon, 
replied,  that  he  acknowledged  no  authority 
but  that  of  Louis  XVIIL  The  inhabitants, 
however,  returning  in  crowds,  opened  their 
shops,  and  were  easily  induced  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  army  arrived  at  the  village  of 
C^r^non,  having  travelled  30  leagues  in  the 
firat  day.  On  March  the  3d  Napoleon  slept 
at  Bareme,  and  on  the  4th  at  Digne.  Intel- 
liffenoe  of  his  landing  had  been  received  at 
Marseilles,  and  had  a  body  of  faithful  troops 
been  immediately  dispatched  his  progress 
might  have  been  intercepted.  The  national 
guards,  and  many  volunteers,  were  eager  to 
march,  but  Massena,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  of  Marseilles,  displayed  the  most 
criminal  indiffereQ.ce  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day, 
when  the  invader  had  penetrated  eighty 
miles  into  t]he  country,  that  a  single  regiment 
was  sent  in  pursuit. 

The  peasants  flocked  fi*om  every  quarter, 
and  manifested  their  sentiments  with  an  ener- 
gy that  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  people 
in  general  were  sufficiently  tenacious  of  their 

Eroperty,  and  reports  of  the  intended  spo- 
ation  of  national  estates,  the  revestabUsh- 
ment  of  tythes,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
former  ecdesiastical  domains,  had  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  by  the  partizans  of  Buo- 
naparte. More  than  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  was  interested  in  the  disposal 
of  the  national  property,  on  account  of  the 
various  channels  through  which  it  had  passed 
since  the  first  purchasers,  but  none  would 
have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  such  a 
measure  than  the  dass  of  th^  poor,  among 
whom  the  minor  domains  of  txhe  church  had 
been  divided.     In  France  there!  is  ^^  provi- 
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flioii  for.il»pooiv^fiKOQA  bjr  hoq«tal«  in  harge 
towDs»  and  what  are  called  committees  of 
benefioenoe,  the  scauty&inds  for  which  arose 
firom  the  octrois,  at  taxes  onprovisions,  levied 
at  the  gates  of  towns.  Tnese  funds  were 
distributed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  on 
the  demands  of  the  prefects,  but  were  often 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  army  by  Buona- 
parte, Before  the  revolution  the  church  had 
distributed  the  alms,  and  its  ministers  had 
acquired  considerable  influence  over  the  nu* 
merous  dass  of  the  poor*  On  the  disposal 
of  church  property  by  the  state,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  revolution,  that  which  lay  in  the 
vidnity  of  small  towns  and  vUlages  was  di-» 
vided  among  the  poorer  inhabitants,  so  that 
each  family  became  proprietor  of  half  an 
acre,  the  produce  of  which  land^  cultivated 
by  the  fiunily  at  leisure  hours,  bestowed  in- 
dependence, raised  it  above  the  humiliation 
of  receiving  charity,  and  rendered  poor's  rates 
useless.  The  order  of  the  priesthood  had  lost 
both  its  influence  and  its  wealth,  and  had 
sunk  below  its  due  estimation  in  society.  The 
return,  therefore,  of  the  priesthood,  the  resto^ 
ration  of  their  power,  the  re-establishment  of 
tythes,  and  the  restitution  of  national  pro^ 
perty,  were  circumstances  of  which  the  very 
possibility  was  regarded  with  abhorrence: 
and  a  general  impression  was  difEised  by  the 
partisans  of  Napoleon,  that  these  measures 
were  about  to  be  cnfcHwd'by  the  existing 
government.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore, 
that  Buonaparte  should  have  been  received 
at  every  stage  of  his  progress  to  the  capital^ 
by  the  general  acclamations  of  the  lower 
classes,  as  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression 
and  injustice  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
anticipate.  The  fear  of  losing  the  emigrant 
property,  which  they  had  purchased  at  one- 
third  of  its  value,  and  of  again  becoming  sub- 
ject to  their  feudal  masters,  contributed  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  peasants  from 
their  legitimate  and  virtuous,  but  feeble,  mo- 
narch. 

Nor  did  the  remembrance  of  former  times 
contribute  to  alleviate  that  anxiety  whidi  the 
prospects  before  their  view  led  them  to  in- 
dulge. The  name  of  Bourbon  was,  in  their 
opinion,  83monymous  to  tyranny,  profligacy, 
and  oppression,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Bastile^ 
miti^ited,  as  they  were,  by  the  lenity  and 


justice  of  their  murdered  soveragn,  still 
rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  So 
lately  as  1783,  lettres  de  cachet  were  sold, 
with  blanks,  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser ;  who  was  thus 
aide,  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenue, 
to  tear  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  his  famuv, 
and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  would 
exist  forgotten,  and  die  unloiown ! 

An  anecdote,  which  I  have  from  an  author 
rity  to  be  depended  on,  will  explain  the  pro- 
fligacy of  government  in  respect  to  these  ar- 
bitrary imprisonments*  Lord  Albermarle, 
when  ambassador  in  France,  about  the  year 
1753,  negotiating  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of 
the  American  colonies,  wmeh,  three  years 
after  produced  the  war,  calling  one  day 
on  the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  was  intro- 
duced, for  a  few  minutes,  into  his  cabinet^ 
while  he  finished  a  short  converssttion  in  the 
apartment  in  which  he  usually  received  those 
who  conferred  with  him.  As  his  lordship 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  very 
small  room  (a  Frenoh  cabinet  is  never  a  large 
one),  he  could  not  help  seeing  a  paper  lying 
on  the  table  written  in  a  large  legible  hand^ 
and  containing  a  list  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Bastile,  in  which  the  first  name  was  Gordon 
When  the  minister  entered,  Lord  Albermarle 
apologized  for  his  involuntarily  remarking 
the  paper ;  the  other  replied,  that  it  was  not 
of  tne  least  consequence^  for  they  made  no 
secret  of  the  names.  Lord  Albermarle  then 
said,  that  he  had  se^i  the  name  of  Gordon 
first  in  the  list,  and  he  betgged  to  know,  as 
in  all  probability  the  person  of  this  name  waa 
a  British  subject,  on  what  account  he  had 
been  put  into  the  Bastile.  The  nunister  told 
him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
would  make  the  proper  inquiries.  The  next 
time  he  saw  Lord  Albermarle,  he  informed 
him,  that,  on  inquiring  into  the  case  of  Gixr- 
don,  he  could  find  no  person  who  could  give 
him  the  least  information ;  on  which  he  bad 
had  Gordon  himself  interrogated,  who  so- 
lemnl V  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  the  smallest 
knowledge,  or  even  suspicion,  of  the  cause  of 
his  imprisonment,  but  tnat  he  had  been  con-» 
fined  thirty  years;  "  however^''  added  the 
minister,  ''  I  ordered  him  to  be  immediatdy 
released,  and  he  is  now  at  large/'  Such  a 
case  wants  no  comment. 
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Ev€ti  tinder  the  mild  and  virtuous  reign  kt  €Ilmg  up  one  Tole  itt  Lanaine :  ail  thece 
of  Louis  XVI.  the  abuses  attending  t£e  oppressions  fell  on  the  UArs  etat  enlf:  the 
levy  of  taxes  trcre  heav^  and  universal.  The  nonifity  and  clergy  having  been  ^B^uaiiy  ex- 
kingdom  was  pareelled  into  generalities,  with  empted  from  ttrnks^  militia,  and  wro^es^^ 
an  intendant  at  the  head  of  each,  into  whose  The  penal  code  of  finance  makes  one  tremble 
hands  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  was  at  ^  hoirors  of  punishment  inadequate  to 
delegated  for  every  thing  except  the  military  the  crime. 

authority ;  but  particularly  for  all  ailhirs  cf  It  is  calculated  by  a  writer  (Recherche^  et 

finance.     The  generalities  were  subdivided  CoMideratwns  par  MM  Baron  de  CormerS^ 

into  elections,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  torn.  ii.  p.  187.)  very  well  inf<Mrmed  on  every 

suh'delegu^y  appointed  by  the  intend^ait—  subject  of  finance,  that,  upon  an  average. 

The  rolls  of  the  taitte^  capitatum,  Vingtimei,  there  were  annually  taken  up  Mid  sent  to 

and  other  taxes,  were  distributed  among  dis-  prison,  or  the  galleys,  men,  SB40 ;  women, 

tricts,  ])arishes,  and  individuals,  at  the  plea-  »96 ;    diildren,  201.— Total,   8487.     Three 

sure  of  the  intendant,  who  could  exempt,  hundred  of  these  to  the  galleys  (tom.  i,  p. 

change,  add,  or  diminish,  at  pleasure.    Such  112).   The  salt  confiscated  firom  these  miser- 

an  enormous  power,  constantly  acting,  and  ables  amounted  to  12,638  quintals,  which,  at 

fi-om  which  no  man  was  free,  must,  in  the  the  mean  price  of  8  livres,  are  101,064  livres. 

nature  of  tilings,  degenerate  in  many  cases  8772lb.ofsaltedflesh,atlOs.     1,386 

into  absolute  tyranny.     It  must  be  cfcvious,         1086  horses,  at  60  livres 54,800 

that  the  friends,  acquaintances,  and  depen-        52  carts,  at  150  livres... 7,800 

dents,  of  the  intendant,  and  of  aU  his  svh-de-        Fines 58,207 

legu^s,  and  the  fiiends  of  these  firiends,  to  a        Seized  in  houses 105,530 

long  chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured  .     ■■■ 

hi  taxation  at  the  expence  of  their  miserable  S8S>a87 

rieighbou**s ;  and  that  noblemen  in  favour  at 

court,  to  whose  protection  the  intendant  A  few  features  will  sufficiently  characterize 

himself  t^^ould  naturally  look  up,  could  find  the  old  government  of  PrMice. 

little  difficulty  in  throwing  much   of  the  1.  Smugglers  of  salt,  armed  and  assembled 

iveight  iX  their  taxes  on  others  without  a  to  the  number  of  five,  in  Provenc**,  were  pu* 

simOai^  support.     Instances,  and^  even  gross  nished  by  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and  nine  years 

one^,  have  been  reported  in  many  parfs  of  galleys ;  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  death. 

the  kingdom,  that  make  one  shudder  at  the  2.  Smugglers,  armed,  assembled,  but  in 

oppression  to  which  numbers  must  have  been  number  under  five,  a  fine  of  800  livres,  and 

condemned,  by  the  undue  favours  granted  to  three  years  galleys.     Second  offence,  death 

such  crooked  influence.     But,  without  re-  3.    Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with 

curring  to  such  cases,  what  must  have  been  horses,*  carts,  or  boats,  a  fine  of  800  livres ; 

the  state  of  the  poor  people  paying  heavy  if  not  paid,  three  years  galleys.     Second 

taxes,  from  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  offence,  400  livres,  and  nine  years  gaUeys. 

were  exempted  ?     A  cruel  aggravation  of  In  Dauphin^,  second  offence,  galleys fiyr  hfe. 

their  misery,  to  see  those  who  could  best  In  Trovence,  five  years  galleys. 

afford  to  pay,  exempted  because  able !    The  4.  Smugglers,  who  carried  the  salt  on  their 

enrolments  for  the  militia,  which  the  cahiers  backs,  and  without  arms,  a  fine^  200  Kvres ; 

call  an  iripistice  mtJumt  example,  were  ano-  and,  if  not  paid,  flagged  and  branded.    Se- 

ther  dreadful  scoxurge  on  the  peasantry ;  and,  cond  offence,  a  fine  of  300  livres,  and  six 

as  married  men  were  exempted  from  it,  occa-  years  galleys. 

sioned  in  some  degree  that  mischievous  po-  6.  Women,  married  and  single,  smugglers, 

pulation,  which  brought  beings  into    the  first  offence,  a  fine  of  100  Mvres.    Second 

world  for  little  else  than  to  be  starved.    The  offfence,  300  livres.    Third,Jfoggrrf,  and  bo- 

corv^es,  or  police  of  the  roads,  were  annuaSy  nished  the  kingdom  firr  Ufk.    Husbands  re- 

the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers ;  more  sponsible  both  tnfine  and  body. 

than  three  hundred  were  reduced  to  beggary  6w  Children  smugglers,  the  Same  as  wo- 
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men*     Fatk^n  tmd  mothers   respoMibki 
avdyjbr  defect  of  poymifni^fiogged. 

7.  NoUes,  if  smugglers,  deprived  of  their 
nobility,  and  their  houses  rosea  to  the  ground. 

8.  Any  persons  in  employmaits  (in  the 
salt-works,  or  the  revenue),  if  smugglers, 
death.  And  such  as  assisted  in  the  theft  of 
salt  in  the  transport,,  hamged. 

9.  Sddiers  smu^ling,  with  arms,  were 
hanged;  without  arms,  galleys  for  life. 

10.  Buying  smuggled  salt  to're-seU  it,  the 
same  punishments  as  for  smuggling. 

11.  Persons  in  the  salt  employ maits  em^ 
powered,  iftwoi  or  one  with  two  witnesses,  to 
enter  and  edoanme  homses  even  of  theprivi* 
leged  orders. 

13.  All  fiimilies  and  perscms  liable  to  the 
UaUe,  in  the  provincea  of  the  Grandes  Oa- 
belles,  enrdilea,  and  their  consumption  of  salt 
for  the  pot  and  saline  (that  is,  the  daily  con- 
sumption, exclusive  of  salting  meat,  &c.  &c.) 
estimated  at  7lb.  a  head  per  annum ;  which 
quantity  they  were  forced  to  buy  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not,  under  the  pain  of  va-^ 
rious  finest  aooording  to  the  casa 

The  capitaineries  were  a  dreaidful  sccmrge 
on  all  the  cxxnipiars  of  land.  By  this  term,  is 
to  be  understood  the  paramountshtp  of  cer- 
tain districts,  granted  by  Uie.  king  to  jprincea 
of  the  Uood,  by  whidb  they  were  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  all  game,  even  on 
lands  net  bdonging  to  them,  and,  what  is 
very  singulis,  on  manors  granted  long  before 
to  individuals,  so  that  the  erecting  of  a  dis- 
trict into  a  cmitainerie  was  an  annihilation 
of  all  manorial  rights  to  game  within  it.  This 
was  a  trifling  business,  in  comparison  of  other 
circumst^tfiees ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  game  in  these  capitaineries, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  by  game  must  be 
understood  whole  droves  of  wild  boars,  and 
herds  q£  deer,  not  confined  by  any  wall  or 
pale,  but  wandering  at  pleasure  over  the 
whole  country,  to  the  destruction  of  crops, 
and  to  the  peopling  of  the  galleys  by  the 
wretched  peasants,  who  presumed  to  kill 
them,  in  order  to  save  that  food  which  was 
to  support  their  helpless  children.  The  game 
in  the  ecmitainerie  of  Montceau,  in  four  pa- 
rishes only,  did  mischief  to  the  amount  of 
184,263  Hvres  per  annum.  No  wonder  then 
that  we  should  find  the  people  asking,  "  We 


most  eaniestl}r  pray  for  the  scmprefisioii  of 
the  capitaineries,  and  that  of  m  the  ffoaxe 
laws."  And  what  are  we  to  think  <»  de- 
manding, as  a  favour,  ''  the  peraussion  to 
weed  their  com,  to  mow  thdr  u|)land  grass^ 
and  to  take  off  their  stubble,  without  eob« 
suiting  the  convenience  of  the  partridges,  ot 
any  oSier  sort  of  game,**  Now,  an  English 
reader  will  scarcely  understand  this^  without 
being  told,  that  there  were  numerous  edicts 
for  preserving  the  game  which  prohibited 
weeding  and  hoeing,  lest  the  young  par- 
tridges should  be  disturbed ;  stee{»ng  seed, 
lest  it  should  iniure  the  game;  maniuing 
with  niffht-soil,  lest  the  flavoiur  of  the  par- 
tridges would  be  injured  bv  feedi£^  on  the 
com  so  produced ;  mowing  hay,  &c.l>efore  a 
certain  time,  so  late  as  to  spoil  many  crops ; 
and  taking  away  the  stubble,  which  would 
deprive  the  birds  of  shelter.  The  tyranny 
exercised  in  these  capitaineries,  which  ex^ 
tended  over  400  leagues  of  country,  was 
so  great,  that  many  eahiers  (or  petitions  of 
the  people)  demanded  the  utter  suppresmo 
of  them. 

Sudii  were  the  exertions  of  arbitrarvpower 
which  the  lower  ord^s  felt  directly  from  the 
rc^al  authority ;  but,  heavy  as  they  were^  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  others,  suffered  dr« 
cuitously  through  the  nobility  and  the  decgy, 
were  not  yet  more  oppressive?  Nothii^ 
can  exceed  the  complaints  made  ifn  the  eahiers 
imder  this  head.  They  ^oke  of  the  diqpen-^ 
sation  of  justice  in  the  manorial  courts  as 
comprising  every  species  of  despotism :  the 
districts  indeterminate— appeals  eadless — ^ir- 
reocMicilable  to  liberty  and  prosperity-— 4Uid 
irrevocably  proscribed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public— augmenting  litigation — favouring 
eveiy  species  of  chieane**niining  the  parties, 
not  only  by  enormous  exp^nces  on  the  most 
P^ty  objects,  but  by  a  dreadfid  loss  of  time— 
the  judges,  commonly  ignorant  pretenders, 
who  held  their  courts  in  cabarets,  and  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  seigneurs.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  force  of  expression  used 
in  painting  the  oppressions  of  the  seigneur», 
in  consequence  of  their  feudal  powers :  they 
are  vexations  which  scourge  the  people — a 
cruel  and  ignominious  slavery— a  ruinoua 
system  of  oppression.  They  enumerated, 
among  their  grievances,  fixed  and  heavy. 
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rents ;  vexatious  processes  to  secure  them ; 
fines  at  every  change  of  property ;  feudal 
redemption ;  fines  on  sales^  even  to  the  6th 
penny ;  redemptions  injurious  in  their  origin 
and  ^eir  extension ;  and  the  banalite  of  the 
wine  and  cyder  press.  By  this  horrible  law 
tiie  people  were  compelled  to  grind  their 
com  at  the  mill  of  their  seigneur  onIy»  to 
press  their  grapes  at  his  press,  and  to  hake 
their  bread  m  his  oven.  The  rod  of  seigno- 
rial  finance  was  continually  suspended  over 
the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. — 
They  were  subjected  to  ruin,  outrage,  vio- 
lence, and  a  destructive  servitude,  under 
which  the  peasants  were  almost  on  a  level 
with  Polish  slaves.  The  cakiers  also  de- 
manded that  the  use  of  hand-mills  be  fi'ee, 
and  that  the  practice  of  breaking  private 
hand-mills,  ana  prohibiting  the  use  of  them 
without  a  license,  should  oe  abolished.  It 
iqypears  from  these  documents  that  when  the 
lady  of  the  seigneur,  or  lord  of  the  manor, 
laid  in,  the  people  were  obliged  to  beat  the 
waters  in  marshy  districts,  to  keep  the  frogs 
silent,  that  she  might  not  be  disturbed.  This 
oppressive  and  humiliating  task,  which  was 
termed  the  duty  of  preserving  the  silence  des 
grenouiUeSt  was  only  evaded  by  the  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  fine. 

But  these  were  not  all  the  evils  with  which 
the  people  struggled  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion. The  administration  of  justice  was  par- 
tial, venal,  and  infamous.  We  have  been  in 
conversation  with  many  very  sensible  men, 
who  have  visited  England,  and  who  have 
spoken  of  the  government  of  the  Bourbons 
before  the  year  1790  with  much  respect,  but 
upon  the  question  of  expecting  justice  to  be 
reaDy  and  fairly  administered,  every  one  con- 
fessed  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  looked 
for.  The  conduct  of  the  parliaments  was 
profligate  and  atrocious.  Upon  almost  every 
cause  that  came  before  them,  interest  was 
openly  made  with  the  judges  ;  and  woe  be- 
tided  the  man  who,  with  a  cause  to  support, 
had  no  means  of  conciliating  favour,  either 
by  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  wife,  or  by 
other  methods.  It  has  been  said  by  many 
writers,  that  property  was  as  secure  under 
the  old  government  of  France  as  it  is  in 
England ;  and  the  assertion  might  possibly 
be  true,  as  far  as  any  violence  from  the  king» 


his  ministers,  or  the  great,  was  ccmo^med : 
but  for  all  that  mass  of  property,  which  comes 
in  every  country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of 
justice,  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of 
security,  unless  the  parties  were  totally  and 
equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally 
honest ;  in  every  other  case,  he  who  had  the 
best  interest  with  the  judges  was  sure  to  be 
the  winner.  To  reflecting  minds,  the  cruelty 
and  abominablepractice  attending  such  courts 
are  suflicientiy  apparent.  There  was  also  a 
circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  these  par- 
liaments, but  littie  known  in  England,  and 
whidi,  under  such  a  government  as  that  of 
France,  must  be  considered  very  singular. 
They  had  the  power,  and  were  in  the  con- 
stant practice,  of  issuing  decrees,  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown,  and  which  had  the 
force  of  laws  through  the  whole  of  their  ju- 
risdiction ;  and  of  all  other  laws,  these  were 
sure  to  be  the  best  obeyed;  for  as  all  in- 
fiingements  of  them  were  brought  before 
sovereign  courts  composed  of  the  same  per 
sons  who  had  enacted  these  laws  (a  horrible 
system  of  tyranny !)  they  were  certain  of  be- 
ing punished  with  the  last  severity.  It  must 
appear  strange,  in  a  government  so  despotic 
in  some  respects  as  that  of  France,  to  see  the 
parliaments  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
making  laws  without  tne  king's  consent,  and 
even  in  defiance  of  his  authonty.  The  Eng- 
lish who  were  in  France  in  1789  were  sur- 
prised to  see  some  of  these  bodies  issuing 
arrets  against  the  export  of  com  out  of  the 
provinces  subiect  to  their  jurisdiction  into 
the  neighbounng  provinces,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  king,  tli^ough  the  organ  of  so  popu- 
lar a  minister  as  M.  Necker,  was  decreeing 
an  absolutely  free  transport  of  com  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  even  at  the  requisition 
of  the  national  assembly  itself.  But  this  was 
nothing  new ;  it  was  their  common  practice. 
The  parliament  of  Rouen  passed  an  arret 
against  killing  of  calves ;  it  was  a  preposte- 
rous one,  and  opposed  by  administration: 
but  it  had  its  full  force ;  and  had  a  butcher 
dared  to  o£fend  against  it,  he  would  have 
found,  by  the  rigour  of  his  punishment,  who 
was  his  master.  Inoculation  was  fiivoured 
by  the  court  in  Louis  X V.'s  time ;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris  passed  an  arrH  against 
it,  much  more  effective  in  prohibiting,  than 
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the  fttvour  of  thp  ecrurt  in  encouraging  that 
practioe.  Instances  are  innumerwle:  and 
we  nmy  remarkt  that  the  bigotry,  ignorance, 
false  principle^/  and  tyranny  of  these  bo- 
dies, were  generally  conspicuous ;  and  that 
the  court  (taxation  excepted)  never  had  a 
dispute  with  a  parliament,  but  the  parlia- 
ment was  sure  to  be  wrong.  Their  consti- 
tution, in  respect  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  was  so  truly  rotten,  that  the  mem- 
bers sat  as  judges,  even  in  causes  of  private 
property,  in  which  they  were  themselves  the 
parties,  and  were,  in  this  capacity,  guilty  of 
oppressions  and  cruelties  which  the  crown 
has  rarely  dared  to  attempt. 

All  these  multipUed  and  intolerable  evils 
were  enforced  by  the  Bourbons,  till  the  em- 
pire was  wrested  from  their  sway,  and  were 
abolished  by  the  revolutionary  and  the  im- 
perial governments.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  therefore  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
however  unjustly,  was  synonymous  with  li- 
berty and  security ;  while  the  very  mention 
of  the  Bourbons  recalled  the  detested  images 
of  feudal  tyranny  and  lordly  oppression.— 
The  internid  condition  of  France  had  been 
altered,  during  the  absence  of  Louis,  at  least 
as  much  as  its  exterior  relations.  The  ori- 
ginal possessors  of  property  and  rank,  and 
official  and  personal  eminence,  had  been  all 
displaced  along  with  the  reigning  family; 
ana  those  various  titles  to  power  and  influ- 
ence been  settled,  for  twenty  years,  on  other 
individuals.  The  whole  frame  and  structure 
of  society  had  been  accommodated  to  this 
change.  Innumerable  multitudes  had  fairly 
bou^t,  and  diligently  improved,  the  proper- 
ties originally  confiscated  in  the  heat  and 
violence  of  the  revolution.  Almost  all  who 
had  been  promoted  to  office,  or  attained  to 
distinction,  had  reached  it  by  the  cultivation 
and  exercise  of  their  talents,  or  by  eminent 
services  rendered  to  what  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  settled  government 
of  the  countr}'.  Still  greater  numbers,  who 
remembered  no  other  government,  had  inno- 
cently succeeded  to  the  advantages  thus  ac- 
quired by  their  parents,  and  couia  not  easily 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
retain  them.  Almost  everj'  person  of  emi- 
nent station  had  risen  from  that  class  of  so- 
ciety to  which  all  eminent  station  had  been 


fcH'Ktierly  interdicted ;  and  whose  condition 
had  consequently  received  an  accession  of 
dignitv  and  consequence,  that  scarcely  ad- 
mittea  of  being  overrated. 

The  operation  of  all  these  circumstances 
was  strikingly  exemphfied  in  the  progress  of 
Napoleon's  march.  Wherever  he  appeared 
the  cries  of  "  The  Emperor  for  ever  !**  welcom- 
ed his  approach,  and  no  indications  of  the 
shghtest  opposition  impeded  his  advance. — 
Encouraged  by  the  evident  professions  of 
the  people  in  his  favour,  and  by  the  obvious 
apathy  and  imbecility  of  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment, he  now  left  the  main  body  of  his  • 
troops  to  the  direction  of  their  commanders : 
proceeded  forward  with  only  ten  horsemen 
and  forty  grenadiers,  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
arrived  at  Gkip,  from  which  place  he  issued, 
his  first  proclamations.  Like  all  the  produc- 
tions of  Buonaparte,  they  exhibit  the  most 
singular  example  of  a  powerful  and  original 
kind  of  eloquence,  which,  if  it  defies  the  rules 
of  art,  was  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the 
sympathy  and  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers 
and  adherents. 

"  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  Emperor  of  the 
French,  &c.  &c.  &c 

**  TO   THE   ARMY. 

"  Soldiers  !  We  were  not  conquered :  two 
men  risen  from  our  ranks  betrayed  our  laurels^ 
their  country,  tlieir  prince,  their  benefactor. 

"  Those  whom  during  twenty-five  years 
we  have  seen  traversing  all  Europe  to  raise 
up  enemies  against  us;  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  fighting  against  us,  in  the  ranks 
of  foreign  armies,  and  in  cursing  our  fine 
France,  shall  they  pretend  to  command  and 
control  our  eagles,  on  which  they  have  not 
dared  ever  to  look?  Shall  we  endure  tliat 
they  should  inherit  the  fruits  of  our  glorious 
labours ; — that  they  should  clothe  themselves 
with  our  honours  and  our  goods ; — ^that  they 
should  calumniate  our  glory  ?  If  their  reign 
should  continue  all  would  be  lost,  even  the 
memory  of  those  immortal  days.  With 
what  fury  do  they  pervert  their  very  nature ! 
They  seek  to  poison  what  the  world  admires ; 
and  if  there  still  remain  any  defenders  of  our 
glory,  it  ifs  among  those  very  enemies  whom 
we  have  fouo-ht  on  the  field  of  battle. 
R 
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"  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice. 
I  have  arrived  through  all  obstades  and  all 
perils.  Your  gehersi,  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  educated 
under  your  banners,  is  restored  to  you. — 
Come  and  join  him. 

"  Tear  down  those  colours  which  the  na- 
tion has  proscribed,  and  which  for  twenty- 
five  years  served  as  a  rallying  signal  to  all 
the  enemies  of  Prance.  Mount  the  tri-co- 
loured  cockade.  You  bore  it  in  the  days  of 
our  greatness. 

"  We  must  now  forget  that  we  have  been 
masters  of  nations ;  but  we  must  not  sujffer 
any  to  intermeddle  in  our  affairs. 

"  Who  shaU  presume  to  be  master  over 
us  ?  Who  would  have  the  power  ?  Recover 
those  eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  at 
Tudela,  dt  Eckmuhl,  at  Essling,  at  Wagram, 
at  Smolensko,  at  Moscow,  at  Lutzen,  at 
Wurken,  at  Montmirail.  Do  you  think 
that  the  handful  of  Frenchmen  who  are  now 
so  arrogant,  will  endure  to  look  on  them? 
They  shall  retiun  whence  they  came,  and 
there,  if  they  please,  they  shall  reign,  as  they 
pretend  to  have  reigned,  during  nineteen 
years.  Your  possessions,  your  rank,  your 
glory,  the  possessions,  the  rank,  the  glory  of 
your  children,  have  no  greater  enemies  than 
those  princes  whom  foreigners  have  imposed 
on  us.  They  are  the  enemies  of  our  glory, 
because  the  recital  of  so  many  heroic  actions, 
which  have  glorified  the  people  of  France 
fighting  against  them,  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  their  yoke,  is  their  condemna- 
tion. 

**  The  veterans  of  the  armies  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt, 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  grand  army,  are  all 
humiliated;  their  honourable  wounds  are 
disgraced ;  their  successes  were  their  crimes. 

**  Honours,  rewards,  affection,  are  given 
to  those  who  have  served  against  the  country 
and  us. 

"  Soldiers!  come  and  range  yourselves 
under  the  standards  of  your  chief.-  His  ex- 
istence is  only  composed  of  yours.  His  rights 
are  only  those  of  the  people  and  yours.  His 
interest  his  honour,  his  glory,  are  no  other 
than  your  interest,  your  honour,  and  your 
glory.    Victory  shall  march  at  the  charge- 


step.  The  eagle,  with  the  national  colotifs, 
dmll  fly  from  stegple  to  steeple,  even  to  the 
towers  of  Notre  JDame.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  shew  your  scars  with  honour.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  glory  in  -what  you  have 
done.  You  will  be  the  deliverers  of  your 
country.  In  your  old  age,  surrounded  and 
esteemed  by  your  fellow-citizens,  they  will 
hear  you  with  respect  while  you  recount 
your  high  deeds.  You  wiU  be  able  to  say 
with  pride : — **  And  I,  too,  was  part  of  that 
grand  anAy,  which  entered  twice  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  those  of  Rome,  of  Berlin,  of  Ma- 
drid, of  Moscow ;  and  which  deliv^ed  Paris 
from  the  foul  blot  which  treason  and  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  imprinted  on  it." 

**  Honoured  be  those  brave  soldiers,  the 
glory  of  their  country :  and  eternal  shame 
on  those  guilty  Frenchmen,  in  whatever  rank 
fortune  caused  them  to  be  bom,  who  fought 
for  twenty.five  years  with  the  foreigner,  to 
tear  the  bosom  of  their  country. 
"  By  the  emperor, 

(Signed)  "  Napoleon. 

"  The  grand  marshal  performing  the  func- 
tions of  major-general  of  the  grand  army. 

"  Bertrand.'* 
The  following  proclamation  was  addressed 
to  the  people. 

**  TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

**  Frenchmen ! — ^The  defection  of  the  duke 
of  Castiglione  delivered  up  Lyons,  without 
defence,  to  our  enemies.  Tlie  army  of  which 
I  confided  to  him  the  command,  was,  by  the 
number  of  its  battalions,  and  the  braveiy  and 
patriotism  of  the  troops  which  composed  it, 
fully  able  to  beat  the  Austrian  corps  opposed 
to  it,  and  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy's  army,  which  threatened 
Pans. 

*'  The  victories  of  Champ- Aubert,  of  Mont- 
mirail, of  Chateau-Thierry,  of  Vauchamp,  of 
Mormans,ofMontereau,ofCraone,ofRheims, 
of  Arcy-sur-Aube,  and  of  St.  Dizier ;  the  ris- 
ing of  the  brave  peasants  of  Lorraine,  of 
Champagne,  of  Alsace,  of  Franche  Comte, 
and  or  Boiu-goin,  and  the  position  which  I 
had  taken  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army, 
by  separating  it  from  its  magazines,  from  its 
parks  of  reserve,  from  its  convoys,  and  all  its 
equipages,  had  placed  it  in  a  desperate  situa 
tion.     The  French  were  never  on  the  point 
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of  being  more  powerful,  and  the  flower  of 
the  enemy's  army  was  lost  without  resource. 
It  would  have  found  its  grave  in  those  vast 
countries  which  it  had  mercilessly  ravaged, 
when  the  treason  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
gave  up  the  capital  and  disorganized  the 
army.  The  unexpected  conduct  of  these 
two  generals,  who  betrayed  at  once  their 
country,  their  prince,  and  their  benefactor, 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  war.  The  disas- 
trous situation  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  which  took 
j^ace  before  Paris,  it  was  without  ammuni* 
tion,  on  account  of  its  separation  from  its 
parks  of  reserve. 

'  **  Under  these  new  and  important  circum- 
stances my  heart  was  rent,  but  my  soul  re- 
mained unshaken.  I  consulted  only  the  in- 
terest of  the  country.  I  exiled  myself  on  a 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  My  life  was 
and  ought  to  be  still  useful  to  you.  I  did 
not  permit  the  greater  number  of  citizens, 
who  wished  to  accompany  me,  to  partake 
my  lot.  I  thought  their  presence  useful  to 
France ;  and  I  took  with  me  only  a  handful 
of  brave  men,  necessary  for  my  guard. 

"  Raised  to  the  throne  by  your  choice,  all 
that  has  been  done  without  you  is  illegiti- 
mate. For  twenty-five  years  Prance  has  liad 
new  interests,  new  institutions,  and  new 
glory,  which  could  onlv  be  secured  by  a  na- 
tional government,  and  by  a  dynasty  created 
under  those  new  circumstances.  A  prince 
who  should  reign  over  you ;  who  should  be 
seated  on  my  tnrone  by  the  power  of  those 
very  armies  which  ravaged  our  territory, 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  support  himself 
with  the  principles  of  feudal  law.  He  would 
not  be  able  to  recover  the  honour  and  the 
rights  of  more  than  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals, enemies  of  the  people,  who,  for  25 
years,  have  condemned  them  in  all  our  na- 
tional assemblies.  Your  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  your  consequence  abroad,  would  be  lost 
for  ever. 

"  Frenchmen !  In  my  exile  I  heard  your 
complaints  and  your  wishes.  You  demand- 
ed that  government  of  your  choice  which 
alone  was  legitimate.  You  accused  my  long 
slumber ;  you  reproached  me  for  sacrificing 
to  my  repose  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 


^^  I  have  crossed  the  seas  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  of  every  kind.  I  arrive  cunongst 
you  to  resume  my  rights,  which  are  your's. 
All  that  individuals  have  done,  written,  or 
said,  since  the  capture  of  Paris,  I  will  be  for 
ever  ignorant  of  It  shall  not  at  all  influence 
the  recollections  which  I  preserve  of  the  im- 

¥>rtant  services  which  they  have  performed, 
hese  are  circumstances  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  above  human  organization. 

"  Frenchmen  !  There  is  no  nation,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be,  which  has  not  had  the 
right,  if  it  possessed  the  power,  to  withdraw 
itself  from  the  disgi*ace  of  obeying  a  prince 
imposed  on  it  by  an  enemy  momentarily 
victorious.  When  Charles  VII.  re-entered 
Paris,  and  overthrew  the  ephemeral  throne 
of  Henry  V.  he  acknowledged  that  he  held 
his  throne  from  the  valour  of  his  heroes,  and 
not  from  the  prince  regent  of  England. 

"  It  is  thus  that  to  you  alone,  and  to  the 
brave  men  of  the  army,  that  I  account  it, 
and  shall  always  account  it,  my  glory  to  owe 
every  thing. 

"  By  the  emperor, 

(Signed)         "  Napoleon. 
''  The  grand  nnarshal  performing  the  func- 
tions of  major-general  of  the  grand  army. 
(Signed)        "Count  BerthAKd." 

On  the  6th  Napoleon  hastened  towards 
Grenoble.  He  was  anxious  to  arrive  there^ 
that  he  might  receive  intelligence  from  his 
friends  at  Paris.  By  that  his  future  pro- 
ceedings would  be  regulated,  and  on  it  his 
fate  depended.  As  he  passed  through  St. 
Bonnet,  with  his  advanced  guard,  the  inha- 
bitants proposed  to  ring  the  tocsin,  to  as- 
semble the  villagers  and  accompany  him  in 
a  mass.  "  No !"  replied  he,  "  Your  senti- 
ments prove  to  me  that  I  have  not  deceived 
myself,  and  they  afford  me  a  sure  pledge  of 
the  sentiments  of  my  soldiers.  I  do  not  need 
your  services,  and  will  not  drag  you  fix>m 
your  homes.  Those  whom  I  meet  will  range 
themselves  on  my  side,  and  the  more  nume- 
rous they  are  the  more  certain  will  be  my 
success." 

The  advanced  guard  of  Buonaparte  reach- 
ed, at  midnight,  the  village  of  Mure,  where 
they  met  the  advanced  guard  of  the  troops 
from  Grenoble,  who  were  advancing  to  im- 
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pede  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  General 
Cambronne,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
Napoleon,  while  the  latter  reposed  at  Gap, 
requested  a  parley,  but  received  a  cold  and 
insulting  answer.  Buonaparte  now  arrived 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  soldiers  of  Louis  re- 
treated three  leagues  before  forty  of  his  ad- 
herents. Determmed  to  practise  a  stratagem 
which  had  been  frequently  crowned  with  the 
utmost  success,  he  proceeded  to  the  front  of 
the  royal  troops,  accompanied  only  by  two 
officers  of  his  staff.  They  consisted  of  a  bat- 
talion of  eight  hundred  men :  arriving  within 
pistol  shot,  he  alighted,  and  advancing  to  the 
right  of  the  battalion,  which  j^pparently  only 
awaited  the  command  of  its  officers  to  fire 
upon  him,  he  bared  his  bosom,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them.  "  Behold  me!  If  there  be 
one  soldier  among  you  who  wishes  to  kill 
his  emperor,  let  him  come  forward  from  the 
ranks  and  fire  upon  me !"  The  effect  was 
instantaneous,  the  soldiers  grounded  their 
Itrms,  and  the  air  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions. The  guard  and  the  soldiers  inter- 
changed the  courtesies  of  mutual  friendship, 
the  white  cockade  disappeared  from  their 
caps,  and  the  national  colours  were  immedi- 
ately displayed.  In  a  few  moments  the  sol- 
diers had  mounted  their  tri-coloured  cock- 
ades. It  was  highly  observable,  that  these 
emblems  of  attachment  to  Buonaparte  were 
not  new,  or  purchased  by  his  orders.  They 
were  the  old  colours,  under  which  they  had 
formerly  marched  to  victory,  and  which  they 
had  carefully  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  their 
haversacks.  The  faded  and  tattered  ribbands 
were  shewn  with  enthusiasm.  "  See,"  ex- 
claimed the  exulting  soldiers,  "  they  are  the 
same  which  we  wore  at  Austerlitz  and  Ma- 
rengo." Having  formed  a  square.  Napoleon 
placed  himself  in  their  centre,  and  once  more 
harangued  them.  "  Soldiers,  I  am  come 
with  a  handful  of  men  to  deliver  you  from 
the  Bourbons,  from  treason,  from  rcudal  ty- 
ranny, and  from  the  abuses  by  which  they 
have  been  accompanied.  The  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  is  illegitimate,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to '  the  wisnes  of  the  nation.  It  exists 
only  in  the  interests  of  a  few  families.  Is 
not  this  true,  comrades !"  **  Yes,  sire,**  they 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  our  emperor,  and  we 
will  follow  you  to  victory  or  deadi !"    No 


time  was  lost  in  marching  to  GrenoUe,  a 
town  defended,  among  other  troops,  by  the 
fourth  regiment  of  artillenr ;  the  very  regi- 
ment  in  which,  twenty-five  years  before, 
Buonaparte  had  commenced  his  military  ca^ 
reer,  and  in  which  his  memory  was  yet  ido- 
lized. The  7th  regiment,  also  stationed  in 
Grenoble,  was  commanded  by  colonel  Labe- 
doyere,  a  man  of  feeble  intellect,  who  had 
lately  received  the  most  liberal  marks  of  fa- 
vour fix)m  the  king,  and  been  distinguished 
by  his  enrolment  in  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  had  no  connection  with  the  conspiracy, 
and  when  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  was  an- 
nounced participated  in  the  general  surprise. 
The  event  was  too  momentous,  and  of  too 
menacing  an  aspect,  to  be  calmly  contem- 

Slated  by  a  mind  so  weak  as  that  of  Labe- 
oyere,  and  misled,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, "  by  illusions,  by  recollections,  and 
by  false  ideas  of  honour,  his  country  spoke  a 
cnimerical  language  to  his  heart."  Stimu- 
lated by  fear,  or  deluded  by  the  visions  of  a 
romantic  fancy,  he  resolved  to  join  the  cause 
of  the  invader,  and  his  soldiers  were  too  well 
prepared  to  second  his  intentions.  He  had 
scarcely  begun  to  disclose  his  views  and 
wishes  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cry 
of  "  Long  live  the  Emperor."  He  allowed 
them  no  time  for  reflection,  but,  affixing  an 
eagle  to  a  willow  branch,  hastened  to  effect 
his  treasonable  purpose.  General  Devillers, 
alarmed  and  astonished  at  hearing  from  a 
distance  the  shouts  of  the  exulting  soldiery, 
hurried  to  the  ramparts,  and  discovered  that 
the  troops  had  left  the  city,  and  were  almost 
out  of  sight.  He  hastened  on  foot  along  the 
road  which  they  had  taken,  and  accidentally 
meeting  a  horse  galloped  after  the  deserters. 
Overtaking  the  rear  of  the  columns  he  easily 
persuaded  about  one  hundred  to  return  to 
their  duty,  but  the  main  body  were  alike  in- 
different to  his  threats  and  his  entreaties. 
He  spoke  to  M.  Labedoyere  of  his  honour, 
and  of  his  country,  but  he  only  replied — 
"  Countiy  and  honour !"  meaning  to  imply 
that  his  duty  as  a  Frenchman  preceded  in  its 
obligation,  his  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
tinjg. 

The  disaffection  of  Labedoyere  was  the 
signal  for  general  rovolt :  it  seduced  the  wa- 
vering, encouraged  the  timid,  and  confirmed 
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the  resolute.  The  beautiful  and  accomplish* 
ed  madame  Labedoyere  was  so  much  arocted 
by  her  husband's  treachery,  that  she  immedi- 
ately quitted  him  and  sought  refuge  with 
her  relations.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  a 
future  number  of  this  work,  that  when  the 
period  arrived  at  wUch  he  was  doomed  to 
expiate  bis  attachment  to  Napoleon,  she  re- 
turned  to  cheer  the  solitary  hours  of  his  im- 
prisonment, and  when  he  was  arraigned  and 
condemned,  pleaded  in  his  favour  with  all  the 
pathos  of  which  an  accomplished  and  afflicted 
female  is  susceptible. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  Buonaparte, 
reinforced  by  the  division  of  Labedoyere,  ar- 
rived before  Grenoble,  with  an  army  more 
than  douUe  that  which  he  had  commanded 
on  the  preceding  day.  The  gdteS  were  closed, 
and  the  ramparts  were  defended  by  the  troops 
of  the  ffarrison,  but  the  keys  were  formally 
demanded.  Information  was  returned  that 
Marchand,  the  governor,  had  left  the  city 
and  taken  them  away.  The  delay  occasioned 
by  this  circumstance  only  facilitated  the  tu- 
multuous movement  of  ue  troops  and  inha- 
bitants upon  the  ramparts.  Buonaparte  was 
recognized  at  a  little  distance;  the  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning;  ''  He  comes!  he  comes P'  re- 
sounded from  one  part  of  the  dty  to  another^ 
and  the  cannoniers,  who  stood  at  their  places 
with  lighted  matches,  joined  in  the  disaffec- 
tion of  their  companions,  and  forsook  their 
guns.  The  engineers  ofNapoleon  had  scarcely 
prepared  to  force  the  gates  when  the  whole 
garrison  threw  down  their  arms,  trampled 
under  foot  the  white  cockade,  and,  rushing 
to  the  gates,  burst  them  open.  Najpoleon 
entered  Grenoble  at  10  o'clock,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  an  immense  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers* 

The  civil  authorities  assembled  round  him, 
and  pressingly  invited  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  governor's  residence.  But  he  declined 
their  civilit^r,  and  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  hotel  of  the  Three  Dolphins,  kept 
by  one  of  his  veteran  soldiers.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  his  apartments,  when  the 
approach  of  an  innumerable  crowd,  uttering 
some  unintelligible  shouts,  drew  him  to  the 
balconv.  The  people  of  Grenoble  were  drag- 
ging along  the  remains  of  the  gate  throu^ 


which  he  had  entered.  ^  We  were  not  per- 
mitted,** they  exdaimed,  **  to  present  you 
\nth  the  keys,  but  here  are  the  gates."  Ge- 
neral Marchand,  who  had  been  arrested  by 
the  seditious  soldiers,  was  now  brought  be- 
fore him.  Napoleon  commanded  that  he 
should  be  immediately  released,  and  pressed 
him  to  re-assume  the  command  of  the  town* 
"  I  may  appeal  to  yourself,"  replied  the  ge- 
neral, **  that  I  once  served  you  faithfully. — 
Your  abdication  released  me  from  my  allegi- 
ance to  you ;  and  I  have  since  swom  fidelity 
to  tlie  Bourbons.  Here  is  my  sword.  I  cart 
again  submit  to  become  a  prisoner,  but  I  can 
never  be  a  traitor." 

Napoleon  mused  for  a  moment— He  was 
evidently  and  deeply  affected.  **  General^*^ 
said  he,  "  take  back  your  sword.  You  have 
hitherto  used  it  as  a  true  soldier,  and  I  respect 
you  too  much  to  urge  you  now  to  use  it  in 
a  way  which  your  conscience  would  disap- 
prove.   You  are  at  liberty  to  depart." 

On  the  morrow  Buonaparte  gave  audience 
to  the  municipality,  and  chief  officers  of  the 
troops.  The  harangue  of  the  mayor  is  worth 

S reserving,  for  its  falsehood  and  disgusting 
attery,  and  as  the  first  municipal  address 
which  the  invader  receive. 

*'  Sire  ! — ^The  inhabitants  of  Grenoble,  en* 
raptured  to  behold  again  the  conqueror  of 
Europe,  the  prince  with  whose  name  are  as- 
sociated the  most  glorious  recollections,  has- 
ten to  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  majesty  the  tri- 
bute of  their  respect  and  their  love. 

"  Attached  to  your  glory,  and  that  of  the 
army,  they  have  kmented,  with  your  brave 
soldiers,  the  unfortunate  events  which,  for  a 
little  while,  have  thrown  a  doud  over  your 


'^  They  know  that  treason  had  delivered 
up  our  country  to  foreign  troops,  and  your 
majesty,  yielding  to  the  force  of  necessity, 
had  preferred  a  momentary  exile  to  the  con- 
vulsive struggles  of  civil  war.  Like  the 
great  Camillus,  the  sovereign  power  had  not 
unduly  elated  your  mind,  and  banishment 
has  not  depressed  it^ 

"  Every  thing  is  now  changed.  The  cy- 
press has  disappeared.  The  laurels  once 
more  flourish.  The  French  people  recover 
their  energy.  The  hero  of  Europe  re-assumes 
his  rank^  and  the  great  nation  is  immortal 
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*'  Sire !  issue  your  oonmifliidsi.  Your  chil- 
dren  are  ready  to  obey  you ;  and,  in  obeying 
you,  they  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  honour. 

**  We  renounce  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
but  we  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  foreign 
power. 

"  Such,  Sire !  are  the  sentimaits  of  your 
good  city  of  Grenoble.  We  entreat  that 
you  will  deign  to  accept  our  homage* 

To  this  Napoleon  replied, 

"  Men  of  Dauphiny, — ^You  have  grati- 
fied the  expectations  which  I  had  formed  of 
you.  When  I  disembarked  on  the  shores  of 
France,  I  wished  to  arrive  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  eagle  in  the  good  city  of  Grenoble, 
whose  patriotism  and  attachment  to  my  per* 
son  were  well  known  to  me. 

^*  Men  of  Dauphiny !  I  feel  myself  unable 
to  express  the  esteem  and  regard  for  you 
which  your  elevated  sentiments  have  inspir- 
ed. My  heart  is  full  of  the  emotions  which 
you  have  produced.  I  shall  ever  retain  the 
recollection  of  them/* 

At  twelve  o'clock,  be  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lyons.  But  his  progress  was  now 
as  slow,  deliberate!  and  gratefulto  bis  troops^ 
as  it  had  before  been  rapid,  irregular,  and  fa- 
tiguing. He  was  well  assurea  that  noob- 
stacle  would  impede  his  journey  to  the  capi- 
tal,  and  the  surrender  of  Grenoble  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  army  to  ten  thou* 
sand,  with  a  proportionate  supply  of  ammu- 
nition and  artillery. 

The  duke  of  drleans  and  Monsieur  were 
joined  at  Lvons  by  marshal  Macdondd.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  favourable 
to  !Napoleoni  but  a  strong  party  of  royalists 
vet  remained  in  the  ci^i  and  a  guard  of 
honour  for  the  personal  protection  of  the 
count  was  selected  from  the  sons  of  the  prin- 
cipal families.  The  bridges  of  Morand  and 
la  Guillaterie  were  barricadoed,  the  fortifica- 
tions repaired,  and  every  preparation  made 
for  effective  defence^  beneath  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Macdonald,  On  the  next  day 
Monsieur  harangued  the  garrison ;  descant- 
ing with  vehemence  on  the  virtues  of  Louis 
aim  the  atrocities  of  Buonaparte.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  oath  wnich  they  ha4 
taken,  and  exhorted  them  to  justify  them- 
selves  to  their  country,  and  to  their  own 
consciences,  by  opposing  the  invader,    His 


own  esoort,  and  the  guard  of  honour,  replied 
with  acclamations  of  ^*  Long  live  the  king,"* 
but  the  troops  of  the  line  observed  a  sullen 
and  obstinate  silence.  Monsieur,  astonished 
by  their  perverseness,  addressed  the  colonel 
of  one  of  the  regiments,  and  desired  to  be 
informed  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
men  placed  under  his  command.  "  Ask  them," 
said  the  officer,  "  and  they  will  irankly  an- 
swer you."  The  count  addressed  the  nearest 
soldier.  **  Are  you  well  paid  ?*'  •*  Yes,  my 
lord."  **  Will  you  fight  for  the  king  ?-  ^  No, 
my  lord."  "  For  whom  then  will  you  fight?" 
"  For  Napoleon." 

Notwithstanding  the  prefect  of  the  Var 
had  announced  the  correspondence  between 
Napoleon  and  his  partisans  in  France,  the 
intelligence  of  his  landing  was  received  with 
as  much  surprise  as  indifference.  His  arrival 
was  regarded  by  the  court,  less  as  a  subject 
of  alarm,  than  of  speculation  with  respect  to 
the  punishment  that  should  await  his  despe- 
rate enterprize.  His  invasion  was  represent- 
ed, by  the  courtly  journals,  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  folly  and  insanity.  He  was  described 
as  the  captam  of  a  banditti,  whose  only  ob- 
jects were  the  plunder  and  the  murder  of  the 
stragglers  who  might  fall  into  his  hands,  and, 
aa  soon  as  his  followers  were  disp^^sed,  would 
termhiate  his  misfortunes  by  an  act  of  sui* 
dde,  or  fall  an  unpitied  sacxifice  to  the  sen* 
tenoe  of  the  law.  "  What  will  he  do  in 
France,*"  was  the  general  exclamation  of  the 
Bourbonists.  "  Where  are  his  forces — ^his 
allies?  What  can  he  effect  with  twelve 
hundred  miserable  followers,  collected  fi*om 
the  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  thirty  millions  of 
people,  indignant  at  his  former  atrocities, 
submissive  to  the  best  of  kings,  and  faith- 
ful to  then*  oathi  He  is  only  a  chief  of  ma- 
rauders, whom  a  few  of  the  military  dass 
will  reduce  to  sulmiission.  This  expedi- 
tion exceeds  all  his  former  follies,  md  will 
hasten  the  fate  be  merits.**  Very  diffe- 
rent  was  the  language  of  these  diurnal  para- 
sites^ when  thev  learned  that  their  former 
master  and  empfoyer  was  advancing  to  Paris, 
amidst  the  aeelamations  of  the  people,  that 
the  gates  of  the  most  important  fortresses 
ffew  open  at  hi&  touch,  and  that  he  was  join- 
ed upon  his  march  by  every  division  of  the 
(may  sftationed  near  his  line  of  advance. — 
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The  tone  of  their  malicnatit  and  fncreenhiy 
joumals,  wfaidi  praiaed  and  censured  eveiy 
partv  with  e^nal  ydtemence»  as  their  fe$m 
or  oieir  aranoe  might  render  convenient, 
was  soon  subdued,  and  they  proposed  to  de- 
vote their  polluted  pages  to  that  party  alone 
which  should  prove  victorious  in  the  contest. 
The  marshals,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  du*- 
plidty  too  well  calculated  to  fevour  the  in- 
terests of  Napoleon,  declared  that  the  enta*- 
prize  was  wild  and  extravagant,  and  that  the 
invader  would  easily  be  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed. Lotus  alone  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  dang^  which  impended,  and  induced  by 
his  situation  to  disclose  his  conviction,  he 
immediately  predicted  the  most  calamitous 
ccmsequences  from  the  re-appearance  of  the 
ex-emperor,  and,  though  he  did  not  despair, 
deleted,  with  a  sagacity  unusual  to  his  cha- 
racter, the  deplorable  events  which  actually 
occurred. 

The  duke  of  Angouleme  was  immediatdy 
ordered  to  proceea  from  Bourdeaux  to  Nis- 
mes.  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  king,  set 
out  without  delay  for  Lyons ;  and  the  duke 
of  Berri  was  about  to  join  the  army  of  the 
south.  The  obnoxious  character  of  the  latter 
was  too  well  known  to  permit  the  friends  ef 
government  to  acquiesce  in  his  intention, 
and  Macdonald  and  St  Cjrr  entreated  him 
to  relinquish  his  ilesign,  assuring  him  that 
his  interference  would  be  the  death-warrant 
of  his  fiimily.  If  we  may  form  a  just  and 
impartial  conclusion,  from  the  fbllomng  do- 
cum^it,'the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the 
duke  de  Berri  were  of  an  order  even  below 
the  usual  level  of  the  Bourbons. 

"  Paris  J  March  7,  a/ierfiOGn. 
**  Dear  Papa, — ^You  will  have  learned  by 
our  telegraphic  dispatches  that  the  king  has 
ordered  me  to  stay  h»e  for  the  present.  All 
the  ministers,  Desbrays,  Girardin,  &c.  fell  at 
my  feet  to  persuade  me  to  stay.  I  also  be- 
Heve  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. — 
Paris  is  always  the  grand  point ;  and  at  Be- 
Sanson  I  should  only  be  a  superfluous  wheel 
to  a  carriage  which  I  believe  will  have  no 
occasion  to  move.  The  proclamation  is  per- 
fect. I  shouM  not  have  convoked  the  cham- 
bers ;  but  iftJiey  are  dismissed  in  time  there 
will  be  no  harm.    All  is  calm  here.    I  have 


becte  i»ry  disMBi^  Ha^  MaeOomld,  who 
is  gone  to  joon  you ;  90b  might  send  ima  to 
Nmokan,  but  I  believe  this  Napoleon  is  id- 
ready  deceased,  which  would  siecure  our  go- 
vernment more  than  any  thing  else.  Adieu, 
dear  papa ;  I  emlnrace  you  as  I  love  you— 
with  all  my  heart.** 

A  proclamation  was  dispatched  to  all  Hat 
departments,  in  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  all  the  mill* 
tary  and  dvil  authorities,  and  even  private 
dtiz^s,  were  required  to  apprehend  him, 
and  brin^  him  before  a  council  of  war,  which, 
on  proofof  his  identity,  was  to  punish  him. 
with  death.  The  same  punishment  was  an* 
nounced  against  all  who  accompanied  or  asi^ 
sisted  him  in  his  invasion,  unless,  within 
eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation, 
they  sent  in  their  submission  to  some  dvil 
or  military  authority.  All  seditious  meet* 
ings,  and  seditious  language,  were  prohibited 
under  the  same  penalty,  and  another  proda* 
mstion  (Commanded  tm  immediate  assembly 
of  the  two  chambers.  The  plehipotentiarieg 
of  all  the  foreign  powers  presented  themselves 
the  next  morning  before  his  majesty,  express- 
ing tfadr  concern  at  the  unexpected  escape  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba ;  an  event  that  threat- 
ens the  repose  of  France  and  of  Euxope. 
They  daimed  the  honour,  whatever  might 
be  the  chances  of  war,  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  his  person,  and  were  anxious  to 
give  a  dedsive  proof  of  their  respect  fbr  a 
sovereign  who  had  impressed  the  whole  of 
Europe  with  sentiments  of  the  utoiost  reve- 
rence, by  his  misfortunes,  his  virtue,  and  his 
generosity  to  his  enemies. 

The  munidpal  body  of  Paris  assembled, 
and  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  whid^ 
might  be  admired  as  a  model  of  doquence 
and  patriotism,  if  the  same  men,  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  had  not  welcomed  the  exiled  em- 
peror, in  terms  equally  ardent,  and  not  less 
sincere.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  assembled 
in  the  Thuilleries,  and  prodaimed,  by  every 
variety  of  amusement  and  festivity,  their  at- 
tachment to  the  king.  When  the  monarch 
appeared  at  the  windows,  or  the  balconies, 
their  enthusiasm  was  evinced  by  a  thousand 
animated  and  expressive  attitudes.  **  My 
heart,*'  said  Louis,  speaking  from  the  balcony. 
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^  is  overwhelmed  with  joy,  that  an  affection 
so  sincere  and  so  ardent  is  testified  by  the 
people.  When  my  children  thus  surround 
me,  ingratitude  on  my  part  could  alone  ren- 
der  me  unhappy.**  The  national  guards 
came  forward  to  volunteer  their  services  in 
favour  of  the  legitimate  government,  and  in 
three  days  the  number  of  the  militaiy  adhe- 
rents to  its  cause,  independently  of  the  regu- 
lar forces,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men. 
It  must  reluctantly  be  recorded,  to  the  eter- 
nal disgrace  of  the  French  character,  that 
before  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  they  witnessed 
with  indifference,  or  acti^ly  promoted  the 
public  rejoicings  of  Napoleon's  adherents. 

Among  the  mosit  honest  and  enlightened 
of  the  pohtical  parties  in  France,  the  TWerales 
were  honourably  and  justly  distinguished,  by 
the  moderation  of  their  views,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  their  feelings.  Neglected  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  coiirt,  their  attachment  to 
their  country,  absorbed  every  consideration 
of  personal  resentment.  Their  opinion  of 
tiie  constitution  was  by  no  means  favourable, 
and  many  indications  of  despotism,  or  imbe- 
cility, in  the  measures  of  Louis,  had  deserved 
and  piovc^ed  their  reprehension,  but  in  the 
present  instance  they  promptly  and  consci- 
entiously supported  that  cause  which  they 
conceived  to  be  the  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  Though  insulted  with  studied  con- 
tumely by  the  crowd  of  emigrants,  who  filled 
every  apartment  of  the  palace,  and  prevent* 
ed  the  most  valuable  friends  of  the  monarch 
firom  approaching  bis  presence,  they  now 
ranged  tnemselves  oa  the  side  of  the  exist- 
ing government. 

£larly  in  March  a  powerful  sensation  was 
excited,  by  the  publication  of  the  following 
appeal,  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
tne  literarv  oracle  of  the  party.  Whatever 
may  be  tne  opinion  of  the  reader,  on  the 
truth  and  cogency  of  his  remarks,  his  powers 
of  eloquence,  and  his  energy  of  expression, 
cannot  be  disputed. 

"  During  14  years  we  had  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  the  despot.  He  had  carried  de- 
struction through  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  had  at  length  embattled  the  whole  of 
Europe  against  us.  The  author  of  these  ca-. 
lamities  was  finally  compelled  to  abdicate. 


and  to  quit  the  soil  of  France.  We  fondly 
hoped  that  he  had  quitted  it  for  ever.  Sud- 
d«ily  he  re-appears.  He  reclaims  his  rights, 
or  those  of  his  son.  He  promises  the  French 
liberty,  victory,  and  peace.  He  re-demands 
the  throne. 

**  His  rights !  What  are  they  ?  Can  tlie 
short  usurpation  of  a  dozen  yeeirs,  and  the 
mere  designation  of  an  infant  as  his  successor, 
be  compared  with  seven .  centuries  of  peace- 
able possession  ? 

**  The  wish  of  the  people !  Has  not  that 
wish  been  already  expressed?  Was  it  not 
unanimous  for  the  expulsion  of  Buonaparte  ? 
On  what  ground  then  can  he  reclaim  his 
rights? 

"  The  author  of  the  most  tyrannical  go- 
vernment by  which  France  had  ever  b^n 
oppressed;  he,  who  during  fourteen  years 
had  been  employed  in  undermining  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
men,  now  speaks  of  liberty.  He  had  not  the 
excuse  of  former  recollections,  and  the  habit 
of  power.  They  were  his  fellow-citizens 
whom  he  enslaved; — ^his  equals  whom  he 
enchained.  Though  not  bom  to  power,  he 
meditated  tyranny.  What  liberty  can  he 
promise  us?  Are  we  not  a  thousand  times 
more  free  under  a  good  king  than  we  were 
under  his  empire  ? 

*•  He  promises  victory !  and  three  times, 
like  a  base  deserter,  he  has  run  from  his 
troops  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  in  Russia; 
abandoning  his  faithful  companions  in  arms 
•  to  the  threefold  miseiy  of  cold,  famine,  and 
despair.  He  has  drawn  on  France  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  invaded,  and  he  has  lost 
the  conquests  which  we  had  made  wilhout 
him  and  before  him, " 

^*  He  promises  peace,  and  his  name  alone 
is  a  signal  for  war.  A  people  sufficiently 
degenerate  to  submit  to  him  would  become 
the  object  of  European  hatred ;  and  his  tri- 
umph would  be  the  commencement  of  an 
interminable  war  2^ainst  the  civilized  world. 

"  He  promises  abo  the  security  of  the  na- 
tional property  ; — that  property  which  is 
only  attacked  by  the  absurd  and  imprudent 
declamations  of  unknown  and  disavowed 
writers.  But  this  promise  he  will  not  be 
able  to  keep.  No  longer  has  he  Europe  to 
partition  for  the  recompence  of  his  accom- 
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pikes,  and  he  must;  of  necessity,  reward  them 
with  the  property  of  the  French. 

**  He  has  nothing  to  offer,  and  nothing  to 
reclaim.  Whom  men  can  he  gain  ?  whom 
can  he  seduce  ?  Civil  and  foreign  war  are 
the  only  bribes  which  he  has  to  present. 

"  Against  such  an  adversary  the  govern-! 
ihent  needs  neither  extraordinary  measures,, 
nor  jealous  precautions,  nor  an  extension  of 
power.  The  constitution  is  sufficient,  and 
the  king  has  already  rendered  a  feithiul  ho* 
mage  to  it,  in  calling  around  him  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation. 

*'  The  king  inpeals  with  confidence  to  all. 
those  to  whom  in  every  period  of  the  revo-- 
lutlon  the  interests  of  tneir  country  have 
been  dear; — ^to  those^  who  have  anxiously 
surrounded  the  monarch  with  the  safeguaras 
of  liberty ;— to  the  French  exiles,  to  whom 
he  has  restored  the  land  of  their  nativity ; — 
to  the  new  proprietors,  whose  acquisitions  he 
has  sanctioned ;  to  all  who  acknowledge,  who> 
feel,  and  who  cherish  the  principles  which 
give  dignity  to  our  nature. 
.  •*  We  are  called  on  to  defend  a  constitu- 
tion whose  blessings  are  already  known  and 
felt;  which  contains  in  it  the  principles  of 
amelioration  and  perfection ;  and  which  will 
become  evelry  day  more  dear  to  the  sovereicn 
who  finds  in  it  his  best  security,  and  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  the  pledge  of  liberty 
and  happinesii.  We  are  called  on  to  defied 
it  against  a  tyrannical  usurpation,  which  has 
oppressed  all  classes  and  every  individual ; 
which  will  rouse  against  us  the  whole  of  Eu-- 
rope,  and  which  will  bring  in  its  train  every 
species  of  disgrace  and  misfortune. 

**  Perhaps  this  appeal  is  superfluous.  ThC: 
danger  may  be  already  past,  and  the  traitor 
may  have  met  the  fate  which  he  merits.  But 
should  it  be  otherwise,  let  every  Frenchman 
run  to  arms.  Let  him  defend  his  king,  his 
constitution,  and  his  country.  And  let  not 
those  be  the  last  who,  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  have  dared  to  censure  some  of 
the  measures  of  the  government  Let  them 
rush  into  the  first  ranks,  for  in  proportion  as 
liberty  is  dear  to  them,  must  they  dread  the 
triumph  of  Buonaparte,  its  eternal  foe.  The 
government,  which,  in  this  critical  moment, 
Has  given  a  decisive  proof  of  wisdom  and  of 
stability,  by  respecting  the  principles  of  the 


constitution,  and  tracing  to  thexp  ^.it» 
best  defence^  wiU  mpre  dearly  cherish  them 
in  the  hour  of  victory ;  will  be  proud  to  reign 
over  a  fi-ee  people ;  will  respect  the  rights  of 
the  people  as  its  most  sacred  deposit,  and 
the  win  and  the  affection  of  the  people  as  the 
base  and  the  security  of,  power.** 

The  influence  of  this  appeal,  on  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  Parisians,  was  apparently  b^efi- 
dal^  and  the  conspirators  at  Paris,  observing, 
its  influence  on  uie  sqldiers  and  the  people, 
began,  for  the  first  iixne^  to  entertain  some 
doubts  of  Napoleon's  success.  Their  confi- 
dence, at  this  moment  of  yncertainty  and 
despair,  was  unfortunately  revived,  by  the^ 
receipt  of  intelligence  that  Lefebvre  IJesnou- 
ettes,  agweral  who  had  remained  some  time 
in  E)ngland  as  a  prisoner,,  and  who  had  vio- 
lated  ms  parole  ot  honour,  was  endeayouring 
to  seduce  th9  forces  in  tlie  nprth.  He,  bad 
iparched  the,  ri^giment  oif  royal  cha^^y^s^  of, 
which  he  was  the  colpiiel,  froixi'  Cambr^y  to 
Compeigne^  where  he  frrsX  declared  ]\as  in- 
tention of  leading  them  to  Lyons,  tp  join  the 
emperor.        .^ 

Baron  Lyons,  the  major  of  the  regiment, 
gives  an  interesting  accpjunt  of,  the  ..transac- 
tion, *\  At  s^v^  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  general.  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  ar- 
rived from  Lisle.  .  He  caused  his  regiment 
to  mount  their  horses.  We  put  oursdves  in 
motion,  and  came  to  sleep  at  La  Fere. 

"  On  the  morning  of.  the  10th  Lefebvre 
had  a  violent  altercation  with  the  general 
commanding  the  artillery,  on  the  requisition, 
which  he  h^  made  to  him  for  putting  the 
artillery  and  artillerists  of  the  place  at  his 
disposal;  and  on  the  formal  refusal  of  tliat 
general  we  set  out  and  passed  the  out^posts. 
There  were  some  cries  of  *  Vive  TEmpereur,* 
excited  by  general  Lefebvre,  which  gave  us 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  cqncei v^  some 
criminal  pj^ject  We  continued  our  route 
uponNoyon:  there  he  told  us,  for  the  .first 
time,  that  we  were  likely  to  find  ourselves 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  strong;  of  all 
arms,  witliout  informing  us  of  the  object  of 
that  assemblage.  We  were  astonished  not 
to  find  a  man,  and  this  confirmed  our  su^i. 


aons. 


.  **.On  the  12th  he  set  out  at  the  head  of 
two  squadrons,  and  arrived  at  Compeigne  at 
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e  moriun^.    He  (»u8ed  the  colonel 

Xh  ch^^seurs  io  be  a^ed  whether 

folbwMm  with  %  feglifaeili  Ttit 

irily  tieRised,    ThU  cdhW- 

£  iOa^  whi}6. 1  ^  tiiro  ll^a^b  hi 

ma  ^  i^  s{  m  ie^m.  i 

bocjoirteoe  ih  ihe  e6u«s^  olF  &6 


flVe&k 
df^ 

^dloiik 
mbn 

learned,  the 

mi     . 

<Smim^.    AiUi^M M^hAMiio 

^msaL.&  m  k&hei^wha  uy  p^aiki^  to 

do  MtH  ilt^  m.  mdih^  y  ihbaht  Ho  letid  H 
efitmtih^  Him  16  explain  i^tMt  di^iMV; 
^^  ai^O^Kd^gthati^e  sh^bkjt^  heH^d 
^iiiii^t^  thie  iKXiour  and  ^iSsteace  df  ttie 
rePU'^  ta^H  ifaAt  it  ohij  ieiii^aifecl  for  lii 
^liiySliitt^  jthe  ihl^s  oiemendjr.  We  i^d^ 
t^  fiktcK  taibi^  astbjt^hed  1^  his  ^iibfln^ 
^i5k  )d  ^^iliio!,  ispa^tisahs^  oh  m^  'dt 
IMib.  maidhdtb^sifo^einioini^i&a 
^ciued  ^m  we  cbiild  iibtfiflKtwh&k  Which 
d^tei'gih}^  hiiu  b  iiiitft  h's  on  the  kitattt 
<{ffd%9j6r^.  Imimedia£%br^Qredtfie)Tiiih. 
^'tok(H.Wdtohdrte,  'dhdwe  M  txlt^to. 
wards  Cambray^  where  I  shall  arrive  \6-Tiii6llc-' 

.  iLUmyik  ^  fbBoWda  l^  ^6  (i»S(J^ 
<tHly,  Who  wiere  ptlilued  &M  ^dceh,  but  ite 
hlms^'gfib^  ^  ei^^,  aha  jdihed  l$ap6i> 

la^iita  SfbM^,  die  dnSoe  bf  T^vSd,  ^^ 
oommahB^  &e  troop's 'ift»i<AaMU  'the¥i6rth, 
lijSa  J^  Ve^  to  iteturh  to  Ma  lie^-4][tikrters 
at  IMd,  MieA  he  mel,  oft  Ihie  ihdhi^  toM 
hb  iUrd  m^h,  a  %i6dy  •^'Hcddpi,  cdii^iMShg  <tf 
ill^t  ib^KIO  foen,  oh  ^&r  Vhtkch  «6  I^aH^. 
tfle  l^tdnisfied  iaiii>sl^  mtiSAd^  ^MtJ^ 
^%  ^eik  izoBiff,  iM  found  th^t  thley  had 
TS8SVeSi'6tSi!(s  to  ttuirch  6n  FkAs,  t6  6aVe  th^ 
oty  «x>m  i^te,  and  f^cd6  We  mit  «dte 
fli&1i^di'<!rthelpo^i^tee.  IHeS^uhyn^ 
^l^rtidvta'ffitft  th&  ^Hls'&  ^r$SWi(J»ti^  ^Uh 
tt>  m  Paris  Mih  rS^iiiliU-  tro^%,  tb  aWblGK^ 
ri£ti&M  gukrd,  ^ahdto)ph:«^  M-IIt&irfmi 
dfTfapioleolh.  He  ebei^iftM  the  'oM^itHir 
lliat  they  wei^  'fara^ia,  tod  (d'de'r^  We 
sbldiei^  to  miifcih  b»ck  Itistaiitry  'to  tSi^ 
qtUirtei^ 

The  Idanb  of  1bh<mapinrte,  th^refoi<^,  Weife 
neither  rash  nor  ill-concerted.  While  lie 
advartfieid  by  ftijjjid  irtedies  t6  lij'brffe,  Ifor 
whic^  due  prei>ar&t3oh  9M  beSn  Iftiide  <by 


the  rembval  pf  all  obstacles,  and  Mi3e  thd 
garrison  of  Gr««oMe  dded  his  adtlanCi^  i&H 
l^rHs^  ih  ihe  notth  ¥&k  to  furi&ii  lum 
With  ibrmh,  lead  oh  thb  trc^s  tihdei^  thelt 
obmmand,  ahd  tak^  hdises^on  of  Palis.  l%e 
accidental  jtifH^^^xft k  ]^^rAil d&taMltiiefit 
dt  ithfe  iibrthfeiti  may  Iw  thd  dtike  df  Trfervlso, 
and  the  ifirriihe^  c^  trABoYilte,  At  I^ifere, 
dikioncertied  this  p^  df  the  plttn,  btit  ^  the 
sSiiib  tiinb  cohviitced  thfegioverritaeht,  that  ttr6 
c6h^plhacy  was  hob  oohhh^  to  the  south,  tt 
to  the  tnoops  t^alb  accdhi^khied  BudiUiptt4;&. 
The  defeat  of  LefebVte*S  tteastohiibl^  tfak- 
dhiiiaiioni,  and  ihb  ^bfecB^li  of  K)Ei|lbIfeon's 
]^^  by  thfe  rigilanc6  df  the  dultfe  df  tV£- 
Viso,  induced  the  sdiisr^  6F  Frahce  to  is^b 
ihb  fbllowur^  tirodahiaUdh,  %htdi  d^plan 
i&i  doqtiehce  6f  style,  a^  tai  ener^  dTsih- 
tiiiieht  unusual  tb  tile  Bbiitbohs. 

'"  piocLAMAttdk  *6  Wii:.  kfciiiifcs. 
«•  JLouis,  by  the  grade  «f  feod,  kii^  «¥  fWn* 
and  Navarre :— To  bur  bravb  ibniie^  jgprebtr 

_  *'  Bravte  isdldiers,  thfe  glory  aihtd  fbirce  <Jf  our 
\cihgdom !  It  is  m  the  name  of  honour  that 
f&M  king  oid^  you  ibo  be  ftithiiil  to  your 
dbioufis:  yoU  have  ^orh  fid^ty  to  hiita: 
you  win  not  pegiire  yoursfelveS.  A  g^nfeind 
^hoih  you  would  hate'ddfehded  td  the  btest 
moiiient^  if  he  htkd  not  i^eased  jroU  by  iilhr- 
dtid  kbdicaticm,  l%8toi«d  to  you  ytout  l^ti* 
mate  sovereign.  Gorrfdundcfd  hi  thfe  gi^t 
&inily  of  Which  I  am  the  ftther,  ^d  XEadhg 
wt^eh  y'oti  Will  distingulaAl  ybt^M^Viis  dUSf 
by  m6rie  fflustriotis  ierVioes,  yon  ttfebi^tx^hfe 
my  children.  You  wte  deeply. rdbiliied  Si  tfiy 
jffreciticmS.  t  sessociated  Aiysdf  in  the  g^ory 
<^your  tnu^^hs,  even  whien  they  Wero  hot 
dinned  In  biy  ^u^.  Gftlled  to  the  throne 
dF  my  ma^Uiif^,  I  imngeUkdiiita  iay%^  oh 
titling  ft  isi}pp(^€d  by  >tha<t  bravb  iiiMy,  sb 
wOlthy  tb  defend  !lt.  'SdMlerft,  I  itiViike^ffmt 
16W{  I<<^thyM)-flil^.  YbUVtorSftlSdM^ 
Stide  raUied  ¥duhd  ll(e  phiM6  of  the  '^redb 
WMVy  ■■:  it  is  hiiiCtH^  deSCeftdkht  th&tf  %a^ 
Y%ti^iity6vk'htita.  Follow  h&h^fittU^y 
ih  the  ^aith  df  h^AKAir  tfftd  diAy.  D^Md 
Witti  hi«fi  ih^  <pfiblic  libofty  Wliidi  !^<Me&i6k* 
ed :  the  toiiStitutidilal  cYaskiii  Whidh  It  %  %t- 
teWj^ted  td  d6stSfoy.  Defend  fikk  XriVa» 
ydvfr  fetJfeiS,  ydtu*  (Mdr^t  ydiir  piii^»4Jfty» 


umpm  f>v  TH^WAn- 


»7     S^as  he  wjt  li^QCuIa^  1911  5fl\»r 

F9W#?,  Was  fj  !M^  t? satisfy  b^  iftsalfr 
able  ambition,  that  he  led  you  thcQUg^  ft 
.tho«^^9d4¥?aprf it9,vs^f^,^d  blqody yic- 
Jto^es?  4?wr#n^f7anc:e-Qotl?)^iiig^^^ 
iifprjiap^  ]^;v^pu\a  a^o^  ex^^^ujjt  its  i^^re 
jK^pifl^tioa  ^o  {p:oG^  to  tJie  extremiitles  of 
tthe  wor^  fgi^  ^wire  m^  conqueks  i^  ithe 
€jfi^iei^e  of  yo\ir  bJLpqd.  ^is^u^t  \iU  peij&d^r 
4Q^  fH^q^n^ises:  yc^  lofig  c^Us  yoi^ :  4^^ 
.wuntay  d^^inp^  yftu.  L^t  jiQ^Q^r  ^  yfi» 
inyaffiwl^  Vn^  y^Q^r  bf^nner^  It  1^  I  w.|)p 
;un4art^lse  ito  fie5G*[^wn%B  you ;  it  ]&  in  ycm 
^v^s,  it  ^»nwng  rtflp  9W^n  of  fte  f»iMiU 
fQl4fer6  ^tfeftt  j:  wdjl  gel^  offiogrs.    Pufeli(; 

<>n£^4(fq^  fliiflie,  ftpd  you  jvi^/^p^^^ily  ^mnvf 
glo^pfl^^  ^^eflpleadjdrfp^ge  you  wjUjj^xp 
a^ente^.  ;M«:^b  t^m  .without  h^sjlta^pii, 
Imve  ^diei^  §t  the  o^ll  of  honpur:  .^pr^ 
hend  yourselves  the  first  traitor  who  mfiy  ^ 
ip^lli^ypji.  >If  any  funpiw  yow  IwYe  al. 
Se^y:l^t  m  ^^i9  ^fee  pem4i9Us  «Vg»»- 
jipm  af.sebefe  s«eh  bPTP  st^U  tiwe.^  5rtuRi 
;^p  t^e  pi#i  pf  fli|ty.  The  dopr  is  ,stiU  ^9i»» 
to  xjro^tjHjpB.  Jt  is  ill  this  way  tfeat  »^\^ 
sqfiw^PM  fif  /<»Y4iy»  ybPm  a  guijty.cto 
Wisbe^  tp  1^  ,»Jtr#y  near  I^a  Fere,  yoliwr 
la^y  Jy(«d.bim  to  JvithdisaTV  him^lf.  iL^t 
the  whole  of  the  army  profit  by  this. example^ 
*lM  ^  gf^Xj^W^})^.  of  cprps  whi^h  lutve 
pot  b^  ^ij^jpd,  .Mi4  wJiQ  have  rdusfd  to 
joinrt))e,ce)?^Sj,clp^  their  battalions  to  attac^k 
flpd  rtpel  tlje  traitor.  Soldiers !  you  are 
Ef^pc|iAi(9n :  I  am  ypur  king.  It  is  ppt  in 
y^in  that  I  ponfide  tp  your  courage^  and  to 
your  fid^ty>  1^  safpty  of  our  dear  pountnr. 
jPhrt^^at^P  ThuiUeri^  tlie  12th  pf  Mvch, 
^l^l^f.Md  liie  twentieth  y§ar  pf  piir  xeign. 

"  Loujs,- 

The  d^enee  ef  Lyons  .was  entrusted  to 
««as^  ^M^pnaldf  beneath  the  imm^dilit^ 
.MffiM^  of  imommr  9f}d  the  jduke  d*  Or- 
WW'  The  former  pf  <^ese  individuals  was 
dutfjiigiaiftb^i  bjra tijble,  which  remarkably 
4isp!b^8  the  vanity  ^  the  French,  and  im- 
dUps  that  the  W^pther  pf  their  kin^  is  exelu- 
Mvely  ^^ei^Jman.    In  bis  youthiul  days  he 


^5wp»^  mm  Aft  FflWif  j  >«*  ^  jpj^  wm^* 

jupafcle,  gt?R«^MS,  Mi4  liHWJWft  ?o  Jjia^  ^ 
f#l«  s^n^  gf ye  pi«*  .p»feh?  fm^^f  W 

f?f>ffmffi  fl9U?h  Igygrg  5nimasiyjJifiiQp.r-r 
e  cmiffffi^  jvi^,frppffin6gpf  <^pB^,  aod 
}  ^nily,  ;a^  ,¥x»  ^^  revoiyjafen  Jgwopgly 
b^gWt  Wld  sflice  thep.^  ^Se^yjwp  {«i^ 
ftdyersity.bftve.clj!ftj^f4;tiiftifl^ 
Jtje  IjP?  feeo9me4pyfiut  1^  a  jmre  ^fff»  opji. 
jpary  deleft  b\it  fep  pQfgfs^^  #ipt  gwigrtf 
,knpwlpdg?pf  thp  vfffl^j  ,*n4  rf  manfeinjl, 

jw^uqb  .qualify  to/^itfji^  ij^^feT,thp,thwwp 

^9fyi:anj5?ttianhispx?8eRtni(^M3^.  Shpji|4 
(tjie  ^ot%  pf  IPWcbPB  .BPiBjifli  jn  Fflttjpe, 
J^Ipnsieijr  ;w?ill  probably  ^up^^  M>  Ap  ,?pyjp^ 
ifpigri  ftftfep^tor  •  ^P^yeVknc«?t  jBaynpftfy.ftp. 
«red  \fy  ^he  Ff?nQh  .teKpt?.  M^me,  ,ufl. 
wieldiness,  and  the  qtl\er  ftyils  aftpflpip^trm 
ASi^  we,  .4p.  ,npt  pcSP5d  .ivith  ,tbp4iijti€«  rf  so 
.active  a  r^tipp  as  c^fee  F jrenjcli,  %t  ^  qijd  pf  a 
reypJutipn  of  twenty^yp  ye»?,  »^jb$jti  ^ 
pppjxlc  are  divide  by.pplitiffll  vid.?§Ug;QiyB 
az^i^^si^;  when  many  wish  to  establish  a 
repul^Ue,  tii^at  tbey  njay^navp  no  king;  w^ep 
others  wish  ,to  .^SftknoM^iedge  tjip  awtftpiity  of 
anyiaroily  but  ^.goui^n  x^ce^ythi^ they 
faavp.pfipnded  past  fprgiypness,  and jp|inst  al- 
ways view  with  jealousy  and  hati^.  There 
is  a.frankn«*s  in  the  charaptpr  of  MQnsieuj, 
^T^tr^inely,  different  firpm  the  res^rye  and  ta;- 
citumify  pf  the  regiiing  monarch,  yrho,  in 
early  U^,  was  by  no  nieans  so  inilph  estp.^me^ 
as  the  duke  d'Artpis,  nptwiihstanding  h^ 
foibles.  Ins  levity,  and  expensive  habits. 

The  ipajority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liyons 
jtvere  favpuialne  to  ^tJapolepn,  bnt  a  strong 
party  of  loyalists  yet  remained  in  the  city, 
.and  many  pf  the  young  men,  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal families,  fprinpd  themselves  into  agtusud 
for  the  immed^te  protection  of  Mpnv^m:. 
Macdpnald  parpfujly  inspeft^  the  fortifioa 
tipns,  oansed  the  villages  qfj^ioirand  ^d  La 
<JuiIlQterie  to.  be  barric^oedj  and  made  ieyery 
pr^paratipn  for  a  yigprows  qe&hce-  On  the 
ensjiing  day  Mwsieur  Jbajrangupd  the  troops, 
desoaoted  on  the  virtues  df  Lpuis,  and  de- 
daimpd  with. the  utpacet  energy  on  the  ty- 
j^ny  andattrgoitiesof  Napo^n.  His  pisiv 
sanal  guard  repl^  with  acdamatipm  of 
*  Lpng  live  H^  lung.*'  but  the  troops  pf  the 
line  remain^  in  mourofiil  .and  jce^pootful 
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silenci^.    Monsieur  then  addressed  flie  cola-  and  observing  the  conduct  of  ikek  new  conf- 

nd  of  the  18th  dragoons,  and  inqubred  what  rades,  flew  to  his  rescue,  dedared  that  thej 

were  the  intentions  of  his  regiment.    "  Ask  would  defend  his  person  at  the  peril  of  their 

them,"  said  the  officer,  *•  they  will  frankly  Kves,  safely  conducted  him  within  the  walls 

inform  you.**    The  coimt  then  interrogated  of  Lyons,  and  then  returned  to  rqoin  the 

the  soldier  who  was  next  to  him.    "Are  invaders. 

you  well  paidr    «  Yes,  my  Lord."    "Will  The  flight  of  the  count  d'Artms  (Mon- 

you  fight  for  the  King?'*    "  No,  my  Lord.**  sieur),  attend^  by  a  single  horseman^  was 

"  For  whom  then  wfll  you  fight  ?**    "  For  immediately  succeeded  by  the  entrance  of 

Napodeon."   Monsieur  then  dismounted,  pas-  Buonaparte,  at  nine  in  the  evening.    On  the 

sed  thiough  the  ranks,  and  repeated  his  in-  followmgday  he  reviewed  his  army,  which 

quiries.    At  length  he  spoke  to  a  veteran,  now  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men. 

covered  with  scars,  and  decorated  with  me-  The  guard  of  honour  which  had  been  formed 

dais.     "Well !   comrade,'*  said  the  count,  for  the  protection  of  Monsieur  passed  in  re- 

•*  a  brave  soldierlike  you  cannot  hesitate  to  view  before  him,  and  entreated  that  they 

cry  our  King  for  ever."   "  You  decdve  your-  mi^t  be  permitted  to  become  his  pai-sonal 

seUi"  replied  the  veteran,  "  No  soldier  will  escort    He  received  thdr  supplication  with 

;ht  against  his  father,  and  niy  cry  will  be  a  smile  of  contempt,  and  observed,  **  Your 

f  Uve  the  JEmperar  !**  conduct  to  the  count  assures  me  what  I  should 

_jie  advanced  guard  of  the  invaders  had  expect  from  your  attachment,  in  a  reverse  of 

already  entered  the  suburb  of  La  GuiUoterie.  fortune.*  •  lie  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  a 

Macdonald  ordered  two  battalions  of  infantry  cross  of  honour  to  be  transmitted  to  tlie  fidth- 

to  proceed  agsdnst  them,  and  led  them  across  fill  horseman  who  had  accompanied  Mon- 

the  bridge,  to  the  suburb.  They  were  met  by  sieur. 

a  reconnoitring  party  of  Buonaparte's  army,  Confident  of  success,  and  encouraged  by 

follovred  by  a  tumultuous  crowd,  exclaiming  the  evid^it  enthusiasm  of  a  great  proportion 

•*  Long  live  the  Emperor."    The  moment  of  the  Lyonese  in  his  favour,  Buonaj^e  as- 

wfts  cnticaL   The  troops  on  each  side  rushed  sumed  the  imperial  state,  md  began  to  issue 

forwards  intermingled,  and  embraced  each  his  nrodamations  and  manifestoes  with  all 

other  with  the  ardour  of  spontaneous  feeling,  the  ibrmalibr  of  an  established  monarch.  On 

The  menaces  and  entreaties  of  Macdonald  the  13th  of  Mardi  he  published  a  series  of 

were  alike  unheard,  and  his  troops  encreased  decrees,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  the  sub- 

the  army  o6^  Napoleon.    "  We  know>"  said  stance : — 

they,  "  nothing  of  the  king,  we  never  knew  **  All  the  changes  effected  in  the  tourt  of 

him,  and  you  Sone  who  have  taken  an  oath  cassation,  and  other  tribunals,  are  declared 

to  him,  which  our  hearts  disavow,  will  be  null  and  void. — All  emigrants,  who  have  en. 

culpable  if  you  abandon  your  fidelity.     Na^  tered  the  French  service  since  the  14th  of 

polecm  was  torn  from  us  by  treason,  but  he  April,  are  removed,  and  deprived  of  their 

was  never  absent  from  our  MTections :  and  as  new  honours. — ^The  white  cockade,  the  de- 

his  noble  energies  have  again  restored  him  coration  of  the  lily,  and  the  orders  of  St 

to  our  anns,  to  him  only  shall  we  preserve  an  Louis,  St.  Esprit,  and  St  Michael,  are  ri)o- 

oath  which  to  him  only  we  have  taken.    To  lished. — ^The  national  cockade,  and  the  tri* 

obey  the  king  and  betray  the  emperor  would  coloured  standard,  to  be  hoisted  in  all  places, 

be  an  act  of  peijury  and  dishonour.    To  C[uit  — ^Tlie  imperial  guard  is  re-established  in  all 

the  standard  of  Louis,  and  join  the  ranks  its  functions,  and  is  to  be  recruited  by  mea 

of  Napoleon,  is  the  best  proof  we  can  give  who  have  been  not  less  than  twelve  years  vA 

of  our  integritv.'*      The  determination  of  the  service. — ^The  Swiss  guard  is  suppressed^ 

the  troops  had  scarcely  been   announced,  and  exiled  20  leagues  from  Paris.*-* All  the 

when  the  legions  of  Napoleon  rushed  for-  household  troops  of  the  king  are  suppressed, 

ward,  surrounded  the  marshal,  and  took  him  — AU  property  appertaining  to  the  house  of 

prisoner.    But  the  soldiers  who  had  just  de-  Bourbon  is  sequestrated. — All  the  property 

serted  him»  animated  by  the  noblest  feelings,  of  tlie  emigrants  restored  since  the  1st  of 
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Ai^ril^  md  w1hc|i  ma^ioililate  againrt  the  their  presunq[>ti0n  waa  now  converted  into 
mtioniil  intan^  is  sequestrated. — ^The  two  despondency  and  alarm.    The  king  was  ear- 
chamba^sof  the  peers  and  deputies  are  dis-  nestly  advised  to  hasten,  as  &st  as  possiblct 
solved,  and  the  members  are  forthwith  to  ro«  to  the  frontiers  of  Bel^^ium,  but  he  declared 
turn  to  their  respective  hcHnes*— .-The  laws  of  his  intention  not  to  quit  the  capital  while  the 
the  legislative  assembly  are  to  be  enforced.-^  smallest  chance  remamed  of  arresting  the 
All  feudal  titles  are  suppressed* — ^National  nrogress  of  the  invader,  or  recalling  his  de« 
rewards  will  be  decreed  to  those  who  distin-  luded  subjects  to  their  all^iance.   The  mar- 
guish  themselves  in  wax;  or  in  the  arts  and  shals,  the  national  guard,  the  representatives 
sciences. — ^All  the  anigrantswho  have  en-r  of  the  people,  the  civil  authorities;  all,  in  fact, 
tered  France  since  the  1st  of  January  1814,  who  merwards  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
are  commanded  to  leave  the  empire. — Such  clamations  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  as- 
emigrants  as  shall  be  found  fifte^i  days  after  sembled  to  proclaim  their  attachment  to  the 
the  publication  of  this  decree  (dated  the  13th  kin^  and  to  .assure  him  of  their  eternal  and 
of  March)  will  immediately  be  tried,  and  ad-  unhmited  devotion.    How  deeply  must  the 
judged  by  the  laws  established  for  that  pur-  unhappy  sovereign,  at  present  seated  on  the 
pose,  unless  th^  can  prove  i^orance  of  thia  throne  of  France,  lament  the  fickle  temper 
decree ;  in  that  case,  they  will  merdy  be  ar-  and  unsteady  principles  of  the  people  whom 
rested,  s^it  out  c^  France,  and  have  their  he  is  doomed  to  govern  ? 
prmerty  seouestrated. — All  promotions  in  Among  the  most  fervent  and  active  of  the 
the  legion  of  hcHiour,  conferred  by  Louis,  are  numerous  individuals  who  assembled  round 
nuU,  unless  made  in  &vour  of  those  who  de»  the  throne,  to  testify  the  ardour  of  their  per^ 
serve  well  of  their  country. — ^The  change  in  sonal  affection  to  the  king,  and  their  fidelity 
the  decoration  of  the  l^on  of  honour  is  null,  to  his  government,  the  prince  of  Moskwa 
All  its  privileges  are  re-established. — ^The  (Marshd  Ney),  was  pecufiarly  distinguished 
electoral  ooll^res  are  to  meet  in  May,  to  new-  by  the  warmth  of  his  devotion  to  the  sove* 
model  the  constitution,  according  to  the  in-  reign.    The  marshal,  like  many  others,  his 
terests  and  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  to  as-  companions  in  arms,  was  the  son  of  humble 
sist  in  the  ccwonation  of  the  empress  and  Uie  })arents,  and,  notwithstanding  the  irregulari- 
kijajK  of  Rome."  ties  of  his  early  years,  had  risen  to  his  present 
The  Bourbons,  in  the  mean  time,  were  as  eminence  by  the  bravery  of  his  exploits,  and 
totally  ignorant  as  the  meanest  inhabitant  of  the  superiority  of  his  military  talents     He 
the  Boulevards,  respecting  the  progress  and  was  bom  in  1760,  at  Sarre  Louis,  in  Alsace; 
resources  of  the  enemy.    Treason  pervaded  his  father  was  axxK>per,  and  early  in  life  he 
every  department  of  the  post-office,  and  the  was  himself  apprenticed  to  a  cutler,  a  trade 
tel^raph  was  rendered  sulyservient  to  the  which  he  for  some  time  followed.    A  few 
purposes' of  the  invader.    The  signals  trans-  years  before  the  revolution  he  engaged  him* 
mitted  by  the  latter  invention  were  altered,  self  as  servant  to  an  officer  of  hussars,  who 
or  suppr^sed,  by  some  unknown  individual  was  in  garrison  at  Sarre  Louis,  and  proceeded 
connected  with  its  management,  and  the  in-  with  his  master  to  Paris.  It  would  be  equallv 
formation  conveyed  from  the  telegraph  of  unjust  and  disgusting  minutely  to  repeat  all 
Lyons,  that  Napoleoii  was  about  to  enter  the  the  calunmious  narratives  of  his  enemies  re- 
city,  was  transformed  in  its  transmission  to  specting  this  period  of  his  life.    They  assert 
Paris,  into  an  announcement  that  the  duke'  that  he  was  guilty  of  petty  thefts ;  that,  after 
of  Orleans  had  opened  the  campaign  with  remaining  some  time  in  the  situation  of  ostler, 
the  most  brilliant  success.    In  the  cblirium  he  became  a  horse-stealer ;  and  that  he  was 
of  thdur  joy,  at  tibds  agreeable  and  unexpected  only-  saved  from  the  ^lUies  by  the  events  of 
intdligence,  the  roy^ts  knew  no  bpuncU  to  the  revdiution^  EQs  military  career  was  com- 
tbeir  own  sdf-conMence,  and  their  conteinp-  menced  in  the  army  of  the  north,  under 
tuous  abuse  of  Buonaparte.    But  their  tri-  Dumourier,  but  no  public  mention  is  made 
umph  was  of  short  duration.  Monsieur  him-  of  liim  till  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
self  arrived  to  dissipate  their  illusion,,  and  Kleber,  his  adjutant-general,  in  the  army  of 
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the  Satnbre  mi  Heme.    Tn  IfSB  he-nng  '^  T^  wep i^entij^mai,  all emViBeed,  l^t 

ptouiCfted  to  the  rank  of  brigadler-genpral,  (bs  po9pa4ty  tfMA  Siiv&tMiland  en^^ed 

on  the  fieldx>f  batde^  nearWartzfaur^^  wtere  before  w  iptft^ttmate  ^^eeh  rf^wir  TOvdki 

he  f<^fat  under  :^e  oommand  of  Hocb^  jtkmary  fluetuatioRs,  ^6  4eiived  fpom  the 

tvho  tfef e  obtained  a  considerable  rictoiy  inniifiaeiiaUe  benefits  ^^hk^  weie  -confeired 

over  Hke  Aurtiians.  cm  you  by  the  FreBch  «i^pi»diy,  ^il^  hy 

In  the  beg^lmdng  joi  the  year  1T97,  ojn^er  dcffenfiive  trades  of  alMance,  of  wtoBoese^ 

fhe  same  eotnman^i;,  Ney  powerfully  conM-  9nd  ^  military  eapitukl^ons,  ^r  %  the  im- 

buted  to  .the  victory  gainra  near  Neawied»  potsfing  ferce  wliielt  ^at  monaFdby  -oould  ai- 

6 ver  the  Aujstrian$»  whom  he  charged  at  the  ways  display  agfon^t  3iny  power  w&^  would 

head  of  the  French  cavalry.    <!hi  the  I6tbt  «laretovraake  an  attempt  ^pon your  tern 

after  a  very  warm  contest,  he  dislodged  the  or  on  your  federed  constitution.    W^,  gen- 

enemyfrom  Dieacsdorff.  On  the  20th,  hishorse  titemen  deputies,  the  same  seFviceeace  ^t^nd 

sunk  under  faim  near  Giessen,  when  he  was  to  you  by  the  first  eonsul :  this  |dedg^  of 

exposing  himself  like  a  common  scidier,  to  esteem  whi^h  lie  giv«s  to  Switzettand^  diould 

save  a  piQoe  of  flying  artiHery ;  he  was  ts^en  convince  you  ef  that  personal  interest  wiudb 

prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  but  soon  released,  he  tdfces  in  your  foture  prosperity.    He  will 

on  his  promise  not  to  serve  till  he  shoidd  be  ako  place  you  in  c^eumstances  to  r#cover 

exchai^ed.    On  the  4f  h  of  September  17975  ^^  iiap^  rituatien  4ue  to  that  fliodepation 

he  declared  vehemently  against  the  partj  of  and  economy  wbi^  your  ^ncestjsirs  h^^yta* 

Pichegrw^  for  which  he  ohtiined  the  racife  of  Wished  in  your  MministFatione.   Oay^  mora 

general  of  division,  and^rved,  in  tTSd^  in  serene  than  forma^ly  presage  happy  times  in 

TOO  an^y  of  the  Bhine.    In  October  he.de-  fotiu^e ;  and  the*first  Helvetic  diet^wffl  hove 

ieated  a  body  df  Austrians  at  Fmnkfort ;  the  glorious  advantage  of  having  laid  ikm 

crossed  first  the  Meine,  and  «rfterwarda  the  fiwt  stone  <^  the  poMtical  edifiee.'' 

Kicker ;  .^d  thus  effected. a  diven^on  Whioh  When  he  returned  from  S^fteerknd,  be. 

was  b. principal  cau^of  the  victory  at  2u-  was  appointed  commcafidant  ^  tke  ^oaqM 

rich,  as  it  forced  the  archduke  Cfaailes  to  cf'arm^e  assembled  at  Montre\Ul,'fw<hep^^ 

$end  iMrong  detachments  to  cover  his  ri^ht  pose  of  invading  England.   From  that  place 

wiiig,  winch  was  threatened.  InlSOl  he  dis-  it  was  that  he  sent  an  address  toBuonapnrte, 

tii)^i3hed  himself  at  KHmuntz,  Ingolstadt,  when  he  was  about  to  be  elected  empieffor, 

and  Hohenlinden,  under  the  command  of  from  whidi  we  extract  the  following  :-r* 
gan^^  Moreau.    In  July  1802,  Buonaparte 

appointed  him  envoy  extradrdinar>%  and  mi-  ''  Head-^quarters,  MontreuiI» 

m^  plenipotentiary,  to  the  Helvetic  rraub-  11th  Floreal,  ISOL 

He.    On  the  25th  he  had  an  audience  of  the  ^  Citizen  pibst  ooNauLj-^'Hie  Fr^ch 

senate  at  BemCy  whom  he  assured  of  the  pro-  monardiy  has  feUen  down  under  the  wcirirt 

teotion  he  was  authorised  by  his  government  cf  fourteen  ages:  the  sound  ef  its- fall  has 

to  promise  them;  and  then  gave  general  astonished  the  -world,  and  shaken  all  the 

BadiTnann  orders  to  disband  his  troops,  warn-  lArones  -of  Europe. 

iqg  him,  that  if  it  were  not  done'before  the  **  Abandoned-  taa  total  subversion,  France 

I$t  of  T^ovember,  he  would  lead  the  French  has  experienced,  during  ten  yearS'of  revobi- 

troops  against  him«  This  threat  was  followed  tipn,  all  the  ev^  whirii  *eould  'desolate  ^a^ 

by  an  order  to  disarm  the  Swiss;  and,  the  con-  tions.    You  have  M^eared,  «iti»en*  fiist  con<* 

federaAeforces  bemg  soon  dispersed,  the  chiefs  sul,  shining  with  glc»y,  sparkiing  iwith  ge-> 

were  arrested*  and  thegeneral  received  depu-  nius,  ttid  at  once  the  steifms  h«ire  been  di^i« 

ties  from  all  parts  of  j^t^rland,  ^ho  were  pat^.    Victory  has  pHoed  you  at  the  helm 

chai^^ed  to  declare  their  subnmdon  to  France,  of  govemmeixt,  9106  juatiee  and  peace  a|ie  your 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that'Ney  a3sessors.    Already  has  the  -reodUeirtion  of 

e:{cpressed  himself  after  the  foUo^g  manner  our  tniseries  -becoine  •  w^,  md  -  the  -fVeneh 

to  the  new  ^Swiss  government,  in  quality  df  people  know  of  no  s^timent  but  tha.t  of 

ambassador  from  France : —                   ^  gratitude:' 
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Shorty  after  Napdeon's  elevatk»  t9  the .  dotte.   J3»  scheme  mcoeeded  «o  covcq/lebdy^ 

imperial  dignity,  Key  was  cffeated  a  marshaL  that  he  dined  that  dfiy  with  Ittadc;  dk)4  OH 

In  ISOffjiwhcn  the  w^wHhr  Austiiahvolce  hh  xetwax  to  Key^  tbe  story  of  his  success., 

out»  Hey* commanded  the.  ad v^tnced  .guard;-  co^d  Act  obtain  BeBef  from  his  emj^oyer^i  * 

and  Entered  the  Mutrat  tenitorv  of  the  elec«  un^  he  produced  some  spoons  and  forks^ 

tor  of  Baden,  which  he  viobted.  By  forcitty  part  of  Mack's  camp  equitmge.  with  his  Krmi ' 

entering  the  hotels*  of  the  Swedish  and  J&ut^  engraved  on  fhem,  and  his  own  gold  snutt. 

sian  mmisters,  and  seising  all  the  pagers  bos>  set  with  diamonds,  and  bearin^f  the  por- 

found  there  bdongmg  to  the  legations.  [For-  traii  of  the  ki^g  of  Naples,  in  whose  service 

tunately  for  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors^  Moek  had  been ;   those  Schukoieister  pur^ 

they  made  theu*  eseape  the  precedii^  night ;  IpHied  e^er  dinner.  By  this  mean^  Key  got 

their  furmture  and  valuablea,  howevet,  were  aequaifited  tidth  the  strength  of  the  ganfsor^ 

made  the  subject  of  plunder.  and  was  also  able  to  congee  Max^  tilat  a 

On  1^ey*s  arrival  at  Stuteard,  then  also  a  French  force  was  crossing  the  neutral  tenrt- 

neuft^l  country,  stall  greater  vicJenee  was  t6ry  of  l^ayreutti ;  of  which  Mack  was  jpre- 

o^ered  to  the  Austriari,  Rusaan,  and  Sw©-  vk)usly  iftfbttned  by  Kq>oleon,  but  In  whose 

dish  ambassadors,  resident  in  that  capital^*-*-  report  he  would  phioe  no  confidence; 

Not  only  Were  their  hotels  broL^  into  and  S^y  was  present  at  the  battles  t/t  Au&ter- 

^ven  up  to  plundw,  but  their  perscms  were  litz,  and,  in  the  years  fbttowin]^  in  those  of 

secured.    l%e  perscms  arrested  at  Stutgard  Jena,£ylau,  and  Friefland.  Aft^  the'peace 

were,  the  Austrian  envoy,  baioh  de  Sdirandl;,  of  TUsit^  he  remained  at  Paris ;  and,  shortly 

and  his  three  secretaries,  Messrs.  de  Rubry«  befbtis  Massena  commenced  his  vetreat  froio 

Steinherr,  and  Woltf ;  the  Russian  envoy,  Poftugai,  Key  was  sent  there  aS  second  h> 

le  baron  de  Mallitz^  and  his  secretaries,  InL  command.    Ot\  his  return  from  BortU|pI,  he  ^ 

cowletf  and  De  Siruve«    These  gentlemen  commanded  in  the  Kussian  xMtipt&gtis ;  «n4 

were  confined  for  two  months  ih  a  dun^eoh  for  his  eic^oits  he  wtf  created  pi'mee  of 

at  Strasbiirg.    But  diisrega^d  to  di6  sftCred-  Mos/fewa.    His  services  on  that  toiportsnt 

ness  of  neutaial  laiiloric^  did  hot  rest  heM.  occasion,  and  in  the  battl^of  Wwtzen,  Bs^t» 

Ney,  who  was  to  have  pasted  by  agir^^ment  2sen,  Le^sic,  and  Hana^,  and  afteiwuiis  in 

on  the  side  of  Stutgatd,  ent^i^lt  by  foKse,  France,  in  all  of  which  Key  took  a^fist^ 

went  to  the  Sector's  Stabt^  and  pAk^,  ^nd  gmshed  part;  hare  been  ^ready  rdated  in 

Carried  off  ev^ry  hofse  in  the  one,  and  everjr  our  niErrration  of  4hoae  efnwts. 

thing  valuable  in  the  other.  When  the  aBies  entered  Pai^  Key  "Wte 

Artdrthecaptu^'eof  Mack*6army,attH)b>  with.  Napoleon  ait  F^mtainbleaii ;  and  was 

Key  Waft  Cfeated  dafas  of  £Aching^,  which  sent  by  him,  together  wi£h  Coiidmeefuit  mi 

Sbce  ts  ill  the  vSdnity  of  tJhn.    An  anec-  MacdonaW,  to  the  eoflfpewr  «C  Rttsria,  to 
otedOhneifted  with  this  expedition  wHlsliei«^  treat  about  termis  of  peace,  in  wliadi  tie  faO^ 
that  l^ey  added  veiy  litde  to  his  military  ed :  and  on  his  return  to  Napoleon,  he  m- 
fhtn'e  by  the  csaptute  df  t^.    He  had  ^  deavoured  toprevldl  on  him  toabdkate,  and 
tached  to  his  army,  which  formed  the  ad-*  afterwards  addreissed  (lie  following  IcMer  to 
yiinc$e  in  the  War,  a  native  t>f  Strasbur^  x)f  the  proviisional  govemmentt 
liie  name  of  Sch\ilmisi^ter»  a  maoi  of  consider- 
able talents  and  address,  t^ho  spoke  mo^  **  To  his^  serene  hiffhnesi  the  printti^Mom^ 
modem  lahgoages  with  me  ^fluency  df  a  na-  'loeTaum,  president  of  t^Kmnmueian  oota* 
tiVe,'and'wlK^  acted  as  prindpal  spy  in  foreign  prisififf  me  ptWM^i&t$iid  g^^^ 
ooUtftries  for  Buonaparte.    Bchnbneii^ter  got  "'  M V  toftn,^^  prooee^  to  Paris  3;teaiMv 
into  XyOn  by  forging  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  day,  with  marshai  the  &tke<l[  Tasentum^ 
a  l^ms^ian  general  who  commanded  at  Bay-  saidlAie  ^tilce^  Vieentt^  with  fvSk  pMners 
reu^,  to  Mack.    He  passed  hhnselfdifaa  a  to^ie  tempers  of  Rusiiato  4e§nii  tiieSn* 
PMssittn  officer;  and  the  letttst  pretended  to  t&teita^^  ikb&f9M^ 
give  information  respect^  the  violation  of  teoii.    An  4lli£3M6een  enwi.  ^brckt  uoff  fthe 
the  neutral  territor}^  t>f  Bayrettth  by  Bema-  negotiatiwsi^  wftttdi  ^sMaaed  ^t  £fit  to  ^m* 
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misea  favourable  termination.  From  that 
time  I  saw  that,  to  save  our  dear  country 
frpm  the  firirfitful  evils  of  civil  war,  it  re- 
mained only  for  the  French  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  our  antient  kings,  and  I  repaired  to- 
night to  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  manifest 
ttis  wish* 

"  The  emperor,  convinced  of  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  had  placed  France,  and 
the  impossibility  of  saving  her  himself  has 
appeared  disposed  to  resign,  and  to  give  in 
his  full  and  entire  abdication.  To-morrow  I 
hope  to  have  from  him  the  formal  and  au- 
thentic act,  and  shall  soon  afterwards  have; 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  your  lordship. 
I  am,  &c 

(Si^ed)        "  Peince  of  Moskwa. 
**  Fontambleau,  April  5, 1814,  at 
half-past  11  at  night." 

In  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  marshal 
Key  was  one  of  the  subscribers  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon ;  after  which,  he  appeared  zea- 
lously to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  cause 
of  Liouis  XVIII. ;  but,  if  he  was  not  privy  ^ 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Napoleon,  it  is  evident 
he  was  secretly  attached  to  his  cause,  and 
that  he  only  waited  for  an  opportimity  of 
hetsmfing  his  master«|^ 

"Wnen  Louis  XvIII.  arrived  at  Com- 
piegne,  after  his  restoration,  Ney,  with  the 
other  French  marshals,  was  introduced  to 
him;  on  which  occasion  his  majesty  was  ad- 
dressed by  Berthier  in  the  name  of  the  rest 
To  this  address  the  king  answered,  that  he 
saw  th^  marshals  of  France  with  pleasure, 
and  that  he  .counted  upon  the  sentiments  of 
love  and  fidelity  which  they  expressed  in  the 
name  of  the  French  armies.  His  majesty 
caused  the  name  of  each  marshal  to  be  re- 
peated to  him.  .The  king  stood  up,  although 
suffering  with  the  gout ;  and,  at  the  moment 
when  his  grand  officers  approached  to  ^ve 
him  thqir  mnds,  his  miyesty, lay  inghold  of  the 
arms  of  the  two  marshals  who  were  next  to 
him,  exclaimed,  with  an  overflow  of  heart — 

**  It  is  on  yoti,  gentlemen  marshals,  that  I 
wish  always  to  support  myself;  approach, 
and  endrde  me :  you  have  always  been  good 
Frenchmen.  I  trust  that  France  will  never 
have  occasion  for  your  swords  a^ain ;  but  if 
ever  we  shall  be  forced  to  draw  tnem,  which 


God  forbid,  gouty  as  I  am,  I  will  march  with 

you.**  .      . 

^  Sire,"  replied  the  marshals,  "  your  ma- 
jesty  may  consider  us  as  the  pillars  of  your 
throne — ^we  wish  to  be  its  firmest  support'' 

The  king  withdrew,  and  the  marshals  were 
s^rwards  presented  to  the  duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  and  to  their  serene  highnesses  the 
prince  of  Cond^  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 
The  king  did  the  marshals  the  honour  of 
inviting  tnem  to  dinner.  His  majesty,  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  repast,  said — ^  Gentle- 
men marshals,  I  wish  to  drhik  with  you  to 
the  French  armies."  A  feeling  of  respect 
withheld  the  marshals,  who,  in  the  moment 
of  their  enthusiasm,  wished  to  give  the  health 
of  the  king  in  return,  but  hy  a  spontaneous 
movement  their  hearts  gave  it  in  silence.'  AU 
their  looks  were  fixed  on  his  majesty  and  his 
au^st  family.  After  dinner  the  marshals 
followed  the  King,  who  condescended  to  call 
them  successively  by  name,  and  conversed 
with  each,  expressing  his  sense  of  the  part 
they  had  borne  in  sustaining  the  glory  of^the 
French  armies,  and  declaring  the  confidence 
that  he  had  in  the  fidelity  of  all.  From  this 
interview  it  appears,  that  the  most  unboimd- 
ed  confidence  was  reposed  by  the  king  on 
these  military  chieflains. 

The  favours  conferred  after  this  period 
upon  marshal  Ney  were  v/ithout  number; 
for,  by  a  decree  of  the  20th  of  May,  he  was 
appointed  commandant-in-chief  of  the  royal 
corps  of -cuirassiers,  light  horse,  and  lancers 
of  France ;  and,  by  an  ordonnance  of  the  2d 
of  June  following,  he  received  the  cross  of 
the  military  order  of  St:  Louis ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  the  same  month  was  created  a  peer  of 
France ! ! ! 

His  conduct  during  the  short  period  of 
Louie's  government^  was  marked  with  the 
most  abject  servility ;  but  his  sincerity  was 
much  doubted  by  the  Parisians.  It  was  re 
ported  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to 
have  his  feet  washed,  on  Good  Friday,  by 
twelve  pilgrims,  who  were  to  represent  the 
twelve  disciples.  Ney  was  honoured  with 
an  anonymous  note,  desiring  him  to  give  his 
attendance,  in  order  that  he  might  act  the 
part  of  Judas.  This  letter  w^  addressed 
"  Marechal  Ney^  Hotel  de  Judas,  Rue  de 
Lille:' 
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Hi9  OQuduot  too  iqUy  justified  the  suspi-  iadicated^  by  their  conduct  and  demeanour, 
cions  of  his  enemies.  On  the  9th  of  March  that  they  fiilly  understood  the  intentions  of 
he  hastened  to  theThuiUeiieSi  threw  himself  Ney,  and  were  resolved  to  he  guided  by  his 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  besougUt  Ins  ma-  example.  That  their  treachery  might  he 
jesty  to  employ  him  **  in  the  impious  war  performed  with  all  possible  theatrical  efifeet, 
which  the  brigand,  arrived  from  the  idand  of  the  silence  of  the  omcers  was  only  the  signal 
Elba,  had  oommenoed.*'  Half  drawing  his  of  a  still  moret  vehement  and  more  loyal  ad- 
sword  from  liis  scabbard,  he  solemnly  pledged  dress,  in  which  he  eulogised  the  virtues  of 
himself^  **  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Paris,  dead  Louis,  and  contrasted  the  mild  and  paternal 
or  alive;**  adding,  that  ^^  be  ought  to  be  sway  of  that  beloved  and  benevolent  monarch 
brought  in  an  iron  cage."  To  this  dedara-  with  the  despotism  of  Buonaparta  His  au- 
tion  the  king  replied  with  mild  dignity,  that  ditors  listened  with  impatience,  •*  True," 
this,  was  not  what  he  required,  and  that  he  they  exclaimed,  *^  it  is  our  duty  to  obey ; 
only  desired  the  marshal  to  beat  back  the  but  whom?  The  general  whose  courage  we 
invader.  Ney  applauded  his  magnanimity,  have  witnessed,  or  the  prince  who  is  merely 
and  represented  tliat  the  usual  equipment  legitimate.  We  will  obey  Napoleon,  elected 
expenses,  amounting  to  50,000  livres,  granted  by  the  people,  beloved  by  the  army,  and  who 
to  each  marshal  at  the  commencement  of  an  governs  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  victory." 
enterprise,  would  be  necessary  to  his  success.  The  marshal  retired  in  apparent  agitation. — 
The  king  thought  the  sum  too  small,  ^nd  During  the  ni^ht  he  granted  an  interview 
gave  an  unlimited  oider  on  the  treasury.  He  to  the  emissanes  of  Buonaparte,  who  had 
took  advantage  of  his  sovereign's  liberality,  been  sent  to  meet  him.  They  presented  him 
and  departed  with  one  million  of  livres.  letters  from  the  grand  marshal,  Bertrand, 

Though  it  was  greatly  apprehended  that  which  described,  in  animated  language,  the 
the  spint  of  disaroction  had  pervaded  the  hopeless  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  eer- 
array  in  general,  it  was  hoped  that  a  part  tainty  of^e  emperor's  success.  They  assured 
would  yet  be  found  faithful  among  the  faith-  him  that  Bucmaparte  had  concerted  this  en- 
less.  The  knowledge  that  armies  were  plac^  terprize  with  Austria,  through  the  medium 
in  front,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the  rear,  cheer-  of  general  KoUer,  that  the  empress  and  her 
ed  tlie  drooping  spirits  of  the  Parisian  loyal-  son  were  on  the  road  to  Paris,  that  England 
ists,  who,  applauding  the  devotion  of  the  na-  had  connived  at  his  escape,  that  Murat  ad- 
tional  guard,  rather  than  confiding  in  their  vanced  triumphantly  towards  Italy  to  assist 
prowess,  saw  Vvith  sati^action  the  departure  his  brother-in-law.  These  representations 
of  tlie  marshals  to  head  the  armies,  and  par-  coincided  too  well  with  the  views  and  incli- 
ticularly  of  the  prince  of  Moskwa.  So  nations  of  the  marshal :  and,  in  order  to  re- 
strongly  was  the  fidelity  of  the  general  im-  concile  his  duty  to  the  nation  with  his  deser- 
press^  upon  the  mind  of  Louis  himself,  that  tion  to  the  invader,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
meeting  madame  Ney,  two  days  after  the  Napoleon,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
departure  of  her  husband,  he  said,  "  Madame,  tract : — 

you  iiave  a  protector  whose  loyalty  is  equal  "  I  am  induced  to  join  you,  neither  by 

to  his  courage.**  respect  for  your  character,  nor  attachment  to 

On  the  12th  of  March  Ney  arrived  at  your  person.    You  have  been  the  tyrant  of 

Lons  le  Saulnier,  assembled  his  staff,  and  my  country.    You  have  carried  destruction 

harangued  them  in  the  royal  cause.    It  was  into  every  family,  and  despair  into  the  greater 

evidenfly  his  object  to  ascertain  their  senti-  part    You  have  troubled  the  peace  of  the 

ments,  and  to  recede  or  persevere  in  his  in-  whole  world.    Swear  to  me,  since  fate  haA 

tention  to  join  Napoleon,  as  he  should  find  recalled  you,  that  jrou  will  employ  the  future 

himself  supported.      To    his'  declamatory  in  repairing  the  evils  which  you  have  brought 

speech,  in  &vour  of  the  royal  cause,  the  offi-  on  France.     Swear  that  you  will  hve  for  the 

cers  made  no  re^Jy,  but  maintained  a  cold  happiness  of  the  people.    I  charge  you  to 

and  obstinate  silence.    A  small  number  re-  take  up  arms  for  this  purpose  alone,  to  jMre- 

peated  their  vows  of  fidelity,  but  the  majority  serve  our  country  firom  inyasion  and  disine^t;^,^ 
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VjBin  -ixi  tMmnft  MsHm  and  fdtrfl  cotU|uesti3. 
Cm  thgese  omditlons  I  coMent  to  join  yott, 
to  pimerfe  my  fcotmtry  *om  <he  agohis^ing 
strugj^es  wth  -if  h&efc  it  is  menaced.'' 

<»  the  OTioceeaing  ^ylie  ^published  the 
fij^iving  prodamdtion : 

**  MAESHAXi  Pai)K>£  OF  THE  MOSKWA  TO 
T^LE  TROOPS  Urn)Ell  HIS  ORDf^ES. 

''  Qffioers,  Sui»ltems»  and  Soldkre! 

^  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  for  evet 
lost.  The  Tigitimate  ^dynasty  which  th^ 
French  iMition  adopted  is  abettt  to  re-asscend 
the  throne.  To  the  emperor  Napoleon,  our 
aoTereign,  it  alone  belongs  to  Teign  over  our 
feie  cDuntay.  Of  what  eemsequence  is  it  to 
us  whether  the  noblesse  of  the  Bouibons 
again  expatriate  themsebres,  or  consent  to 
live  in  idte  imdst  of  ufi  ?  The  saet^  <^au€e 
erf  liberty,  and  of  our  independence,  will  n^ 
longer  suJBfer  under  their  wrtal  influence.*— 
They  wis9ied  to  d^rade  our  military  glory : 
but  Acy  have  been  deceived*  That  glory  is 
the  fruit  of  labours  too  noble  to  permit  us 
ever  to  lose  its  remembranee. 

*'  Scddiers !  The  times  are  gone  when 
people  were  governed  by  strangling  their 
nghts ;  liberty  at  length  triuK\phs,  and  Na- 
pf^jeon,  our  auj^st  empeipor,  will  establish  it 
for  ever.  Henceforth  let  that  tieble  cause  be 
ours,  and  tiiat  of  all  Fnsnchmen.  A  truth 
so  grand  must  p^etrate  the  hearts  of  those 


brftv^  «n6n  ^h«*&  I  hiv^  Jfce  iicmour  to  torn- 
mtind. 

'**  B<Mi«* !  I  h»ve  tfften  led  you  to  vie 
toi'y':  i  wi^  tolead  you  to  <ihalt  imihortal 
phdanx  whic^  tSie  emperor  eondncte  to  Paris, 
and  whfesh  will  be  'th^r^  in  a  ftw  days,  when 
otfr  ho^  skid  fiappin^sg  will  be  for  ever 
realised.    Plve  tEmp&teur. 

**  PrIXCS:  O*'  THfi  MoSKWA, 

^larshlil  of  ttie  Empire. 
-  *«  tjons  le  JSdtdnicr,  Mnr^h  1«,  1815." 

If  ftny  ^atxxit^  c&h  bfe  i»imitted  for  the  hy- 
pocrisy displayed  by  Key  in  liis  servile  and 
solemn  assurances  to  tW  king,  and  his  sub- 
sequent violation  of  promises  so  sacred,  it 
must  be  found  in  the  influence  of  htt  wife, 
and  the  Mtaehment  <)f  UtaA  lady  to  Napodeon, 
In  the  lingular  vici»ritudes  df  fortune  that 
attended  the  revolution^  she  was  transferred 
ftmn  a  boarding  school,  kept  by  her  aunt,  at 
St  Germain,  to  mingle  in  the  flnt  society  of 
Paris,  and  after  incurring  the  sus^picion  of  an 
illicit  amout  with  Louis  Buonaparte,  a  sus- 
picion falsified  bv  her  future  reception  at 
oo^irt,  accepted  the  hand  of  marehd  Ney. 
She  was  lady  of  honour  to  the  empress  Jo- 
s€f^in^,  and  retained  her  otuation  under  the 
emptBss  Maria  Louisa^  a  female  of  virtuous 
momls,  exemplary  Imbits,  and  too  circum- 
spect m  her  oevnoanour  to  have  retained  so 
iiear  her  petson  an  i^tendant  of  auspicious 
character. 


CHAP.  VII. 1815. 


.^^^^.^Sraod  dictum  efthe  troqps^  at  MeliMi^^DeparkAre 
Buonaparte  mto  Paris.^^Attmtpt  to  earrtf  qff  the  lAng  of 

_  ._     .^         oBiBs  at  FiefiTuu^Treatffi^fke  UStfi of  March,  ISlff.— 

Fi^epofrations  for  vxer^^^ematiffiLS  esmted  in  Ef^^hnd  bp  ike  vRteUi^mce  (j^  Buona- 
porters  escape^-^Mesmgefrom  tie  Piince  Regenti-^^The  cof^^  ^pohiioal  opmionsk 

Had  the  poHticai  and  mSitarf  partisans  might  have  justly  claimed  tfaeiffiaise  of  mag* 

Mtf  l!imp6l&m  at  once  arvcmed  their  sttadt*  naauniity,  whatever  might  be  flionglA  of 

ttent'  to  ^e  emperor,  and  ^isotaimed  tlie  «i«-  fiieir  eitora,  aa  Frenchmen,  and  as  the.  sworn 

-€tnnAy  of  Loihs,  as  estalxfished  by  die  tyt»n-  defenders  irf  the  fegitmtate  aovere^n.    But 

^     aioal  iSxMbts  of  an  hostile  OM^ion,  ih^  many  atrocibttsexfniipl6s<iepiin»d».A 
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tbQ  divUion^  o£  tfee  ap»f  ^  eodaawtrnd^  to 
conceal  their  tieascmaUe  designs: benec^ththe 
mask  of  ardent  afidipflesabte  lo^alt^.  Tlie 
garriflPM  of  the  nortb^  nt  tb^  n2iQmeii&  whw 
the)?  wore  pfepasing  tti^  eo^ype^»|:^/wj|th'  tfbf 
troops  of  Buonapasti^  si^nt  deputies  pvofesr 
sinff  their  fidelity.  Marshal  Oudinot  assem^ 
bled  the  ganriscN^  of  MettE>  atmountingj  to 
13»000  men^  and  recduved  fron^  them  an  uaa?^ 
nimous  oath  in  &vouj?  of  the  kiBg^  The(^ 
guards  with  a  rej^rebensible  pretei»ee  of  hu«- 
mility  and  forb^t^anee^  rep^ed  to  th^  mar^ 
shol's  exhortations,  **  He  (Louas)  ha»  not 
used  us  well;  h^has:  cb^adedu^  from  «ur 
rank  of  guards*,  93^.  hasrsheMrnr t^ati  be  dis» 
trusted  our  hoi^oiw ;  but  wq  will  prove  tD 
him^  and  to  Fsa^cej  that  we  can  be  a^gw^ 
rous.asrothars.  a^  ui^uftf^  Mo^-  di^we* 
fuUy  tills  pledge  of;  fiddjuty^  waSrviolAted,^  b^ 
a  lairgeaaQfl^ri^c  (£  these  tr^KipSi  wall  be  heirer 
after  seen  i  but  tlji^  initelli^noe  of  tl^ir  con« 
duct  so  much  sa;tis£u^  and  de%hted  Louis; 
that  lie  Qommanded  a.  general  {Hpomotion 
throughout  thmr.ranks^  placed  them  on  peiv 
manent  pay»  and  dlre^d  theniv  to  psoeeed 
by  forced  njiiurche&tado  the  duty  of  biikp»< 
Jaoe.  The*  intellig^Eipe  at  the  same  time  r&^ 
ceived  from  Lisle  wa^  more  alai?ming,  bUit 
less  diaracteristie  of  deliberate  wiekt^ess.- 
Count  Erlon  had  iaaduced  a  considemble 
immb^  of  the  troops  stati<»ied  in  that  cityr 
to  &VOUP  the  enterprise  of  Napoleon.  The 
conspiracy  wafi  discuosed  to  marshal  Mortier, 
who  caused  count  Erlon^tobe  Arrested,  tried, 
and.  oondemned  to  death.  He  was  led  to  the 
square  of  the  citadel,  his  eyes  were  bandaged, 
a  file  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  before  him, 
they  presented  their  mus^uets,  and  the  fatal 
signal  W9S  momentairily  expected ;  but  before 
the  word  was  given  the  troops  suddenly  arose 
against  Mortier^  and  dedared  Erion  com- 
mander  of  the^  fortross.  The  latter  immedi* 
ately  released  Mortier  and  sent  him  to  Paris* 
The  chambers  of  peers  and  df  deputies^ 
embiaeedl^mofti  extravagant  and  bigotted 
ideas  of  the  kingly  prarogatire^  and  the  vio- 
lence of  their  pi^oeeedki^  tended  to  alienate 
the  afibctiens  of  the  people  from,  the  gbvem*' 
rueat  Had  Louifti  m  the  present  emergen- 
cy* been  guided  by  theii;  counoiis,  hisfiigh^ 
firom  the  capital  would  have  bteen  attended* 
by  act$^4if  inhuxaanity,  and  of '  despotije'  op^- 


W^  for  avw^  [prevented  his^re*tfstaiU}shmeiiC 
ontheflm^e^  Hi»^.dwpk!jredi»initi»MesMct 
mmneAt*  of  sdfffexrmty-^  m  enemr  atod  gaoi 
sans^  wbioht  had^  not  ahm>ls  mstingudslked 
liherfN^  Months  of  hia  pvpspeiity,.  and  was 
j[us%  e6i»^vi)Beed  thatf  tltena  eouldi  be.  n^  find 
securitjif  fe^  the  present  influeEkee^  or  future 
restiw^tiou!  of  hisr  fami!^^,  hut:  in  his  strict  ad- 
herence to^  the  coastttutiion,  wfaidh  he  had 
sworn  to  ppesetvfe:  irividote. 

The  vidlentartstocrats^  and  the  adherents 
to  arbitifary  goyerament^  uod^  all  its  modi*, 
fications  of  religious  int<deranee  and  fta&d 
tjrraimy,'  Wetfe  equaijy  irritated  and  astonish- 
ed,, when  Louisa  ansieuheed  hi$  intenlSon  to 
atteiid  at  (me  of  tfa0  sittings.of  the  two  chanci- 
bers^  surrounded  by  theprinces  of  tiieblnod, 
and  th&te  repeat^  inr  the  most  solemn  and  uui- 
e(]^ivoeal  manner,  his  ace^tance  of  the  con-* 
stituticMial  charter,  and  his  determinatkm  to 
respect  the  rights  and'  proj>erty  of  the  dti* 
zen&  Theur  opposi^ni  to  this  measuire,  and 
thdr  e£fert&  to  dissuade  him  from  its  per- 
formance were  equally  vehement  and  inemac^ 
tuaL  As  the  most  simguinie  hopes  of  fthe  in- 
vader  rested  upon  the  &ard  and  suspkions' 
whieh  unfortunately  prevailed,  it  was  obvious 
to  the  king  that  Ms  defeat  could  only  be  en- 
sured by  the  prompt  removal  of  those  fears: 

On  the  I6th  of  March  the  kin^  went  in 
great  state  to-  the  hall  of  the  deputies.  The 
chamber  of  peers  had  been  invited  to  assist 
at  the  sitting.  Louis  was  received  with  the 
most  lively  testimonies  of  af&ction  and  re- 
spect. He  placed  himself  oit  the  throne,  and 
thu&  addressed  the  assemWy : 

"*  Gentlemen  1  In  this  momentous  crisis, 
when  the  public  enemy  has  penetrated  into 
a  part  of  tne  kingdom,  and  threatens  the  li- 
berty of  the  remainder,  I  come  in  the  midst 
of  you  to  draw  closer  those  ties  which  unite 
us  togetha:,  and  which  constitute  thestreugth 
of  the  state.  I  come»  in  addressing  myself  to 
you^  to  deiclare  ta  aU  France  my  sentiments 
and  my  widbies.' 

"  I  have  revisited  my  country,  and  reGon-r 
died  her  to  all  foreign  nations,  who  will 
doubtless  ni&intain  with^  the  titmcfst  fid^ty 
tbeae  treaties  which  had  resttHred  to  us  peace. 
Ihove  toboueedibr  the  benefit^  of  my  people. . 
I  have  TctebreA,:  «id  isntitt^  cenfenM^  wHy  t* 
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reoeive,  the  most  striking  proofs  of  their 
love.  Can  I,  then,  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
better  terminate  my  career  than  by  dying  in 
their  defence?— I  fear  nothing  for  myself 
but  I  fear  for  France.  He  who  comes  to 
light  again  amongst  us  the  torch  of  dvil  war 
brings  with  him  also  the  scourge  of  foreign 
war.  He  comes  to  reduce  our  country  un- 
der his  iron  yoke.  He  comes,  in  short,  to 
destroy  that  constitutional  charter  which  I 
have  given  you, — that  charter,  my  brightest 
title  to  the  estimaticm  of  posterity, — ^that 
charter  which  all  Frenchmen  cherish,  and 
which  I  here  swear  to  maintain*  Let  us 
rally,  therefore,  around  it!  let  it  be  our  sar 
cred  standard !  The  descendants  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  will  be  the  first  to  range  them- 
selves und^  it.  They  will  be  followed  by 
all  good  Frenchmen.  In  short,  gentlemen, 
let  the  concurrence  of  the  two  chambers  give 
to  authority  all  the  force  that  is  necessary ; 
and  this  war,  truly  national,  will  prove  by  its 
happy  termination  what  a  great  nation,  unit- 
ed in  its  love  to  its  king  and  to  its  laws,  can 
effect" 

At  the  dose  of  tliis  address  the  whole  as- 
sembly rose,  and  extending  their  hands  to- 
wards the  tlux>ne,  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 
•*  The  king  for  ever! — ^We  will  die  for  the 
king. — ^The  king  in  life  ard  in  death  !" 

It  wafs  long  before  order  could  be  restored ; 
when  a  motion  of  Monsieur  to  approach  the 
king  commanded  the  most  profound  silence. 
He  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sire  J I  know  that  I  depart  from  ordinary 
rules  in  here  addressing  your  majesty ;  but  I 
beg  you  will  excuse  me,  and  permit  me,  in 
my  own  name,  and  in  that  of  my  family,  to 
say  how  much  we  partidpate,  to  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts,  in  the  sentiments  and  principles 
which  animate  your  majesty .*• 

The  prince,  on  turning  again  towards  the 
assembly,  added,  raising  his  hand,  "  We 
swear  on  our  honour  to  uve  and  die  faithful 
to  our  king,  and  to  the  constitutional  char- 
ter,  which  secures  the  happiness  of  the 
Frentsh!" 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  delineate  the 
theatrical  and  affected  style  in  whidi  this 
address  was  received :  the  caresses  lavished 
on  the  sovereign  by  the  count  d*Artois^  or 


the  embraces  of  the  members  who  composed 
the  assembly.  In  the  political  exhibitions 
of  the  French  there  is  an  indecency  of  which 
manhood  should  be  ashamed,  and  which  onlv 
tends  to  supply  the  place  of  virtuous  sinceri- 
ty, by  violence  of  gesture^  afiected  tears,  and 
ostentatious  sensibility.  On  the  departure 
of  the  king  the  chambers  voted  an  affection- 
ate and  respectful  address,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  acknowledgment  of  those 
violent  and  arbitrary  prindples  which  tlie 
common  voice  of  every  free  people  has  com- 
bined to  reprobate. 

**  But,  Sire,"  says  this  document,  **  these 
protestations  of  our  hearts  will  not  suffice, 
we  entreat  your  majesty  to  permit  us  to 
propose  to  your  gradous  consideration  the 
means  which  we  deem  proper  to  restore  more 
and  more  the  public  hopes.  While  the 
chambers  will  lend  to  the  government,  to 
which  the  salvation  of  France  is  confided, 
the  entire  strength  of  the  nation,  your  faith- 
ful subjects  are  convinced  that  the  govern- 
ment  will  confide,  for  the  public  weal,  in 
men  at  once  energetic  and  moderate,  whose 
names  alone  are  a  guarantee  for  all  interests 
and  an  ansxver  to  all  inquietude.  In  men 
who,  having  been  at  various  periods  the  de- 
fenders of  the  prindples  of  justice  and  liberty, 
with  which  the  heart  of  your  majesty  is  pe- 
netrated, and  which  form  the  patrimony  of 
the  nation,  are  equally  the  pillar  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  throne,  and  of  the  prindples 
which  the  public  enemy  would  annihilate.** 

On  the  following  day,  general  Angier  pro- 
nounced a  discourse,  in  which  he  declared 
officially,  that,  "  the  inconsiderate  acts  of  the 
ministiT  would  not  be  repeated.** 

The  king  alludes  to  this  in  his  proclama- 
tion, dated  Cambray,  June  S8th,  when  he  was 
on  his  return  to  Iraris.  "  My  government 
may  have  committed  faults.  Pemaps  it  has. 
There  are  times  when  the  purest  intentions 
are  insuffident  to  direct  us,  and  sometimes 
even  they  go  astray.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  them,  and  it  shall  not  be  lost.** 

M.  Sartelon  suggested  a  law,  which  was 
immediately  adopted,  relative  to  the  recruitr 
ing  and  organization  of  the  army,  conforma- 
bly to  the  12th  artide  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  which  declared  that  every  officer 
should  retain  his  rank  and  pay.    It  was  unai- 
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nkBoudy  agr^d  that  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
should  be  granted  to  all  the  suhaltem  officers ; 
and  that  Ho  officers  should  be  removed,  or 
cashieredt  but  by  the  forms  of  law.  These 
r^^t]ons».  though  judicious  in  themselves^ 
Were  mer^  .oonfessions  of  the  abuses  existing 
in  the  aarmy^  which  it  was  not  attempted  to 
a»nect  till  tiie  time  of  danger  awakened  the 
royidists  to  a  sense  of  their  own  erroneous 
measures. 

.  Field-marshal  Angier  prc^osed,  in  general 
resoluticMDs^  which  were  passed  by  acdama- 
ticxi,  that  the  war  should  be  called  national* 
that  the  whole  population  should  be  roused 
to  arms,  that  recompences  should  be  granted 
to  all  who  combated  for  their  country,  their 
sovereign^  and  their  liberties ;  that  those  who 
had  been  seduced  by  the  invader  should  be 
restored  to  their  rank,  and  receive  free  and 
id^sdiute  pardon,  if  within  four  days  they  re- 
turned to  their  duty;  and  that  those  who 
persisted  in  their  attachment  to  Napoleon*s 
pers(»i  should  be  denounced  as  traitors  and 
enemies  to  their  country.  The  king,  having 
sanctioned  these  resolutions,  reviewed  the 
troops  of  the  line,  consisting  of  6000,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  the  place  de  Carousal. 
On  their  fidelity  depended  the  fate  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  he  approached  them 
with  anxi^.  His  suspense  was  of  short 
duration.  The  grenadiers  of  the  first  regi- 
Doent  elevated  their  caps  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets^  but  they  uttered  no  shout,  and 
their  example  was  followed  throughout  the 
line.  Louis  was  evidently  and  deeply  affec- 
ted. He  attempted  to  address  them,  but 
-oould  only  pronoimce  a  few  incoherent  and 
unintelligible  words.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and,  silently  appealing  to 
tbeu:  loyalty  and  affection,  retired  in  de- 
ap^r.  J 

The  confidence  of  his  advisers  was  not 
diminished  by  this  decisive  proof  that  the 
troops  were  universally  and  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  Napoleon.  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand men  had  been  assembled^  bv  the  exer- 
tions of  the  French  princes,  at  Melun,  while 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  numbers  of  Na- 
pok<Hi»  after  advancing  from  Lyons,  only 
amounted  to  14,000  men.  The  king  made 
one  last  effort  to  recal  the  army  to  its  duty, 
and  on  the  mc^ming  of  the  ISth  published 


the  following  affecting  proclamalionj  written 
with  his  own  hand : — 

*'  Officers!  1  have  mswered  for  your  fide* 
lity  to  all  France.  You  will  not  ftlafy  the- 
word  of  your  king. .  Reflect  tiiat,  if  the  ene- 
my should  triumph,  civil  war  wiU  be  lighted 
up  among  you,  and  that  at  the  same  moment 
SQO,000  K>reigners,  whose  arms  I  could  no 
longer  check,  would  pour  down  on  all  sides 
of  our  country.  Conquer  or  die !  Let  tins 
be  our  war-cry. 

*^  And  you  who,  at  tins  moment,  follow 
other  standards,  I  see  in  you  only  deluded 
children.  Abjure  your  errors,  and  throw 
yoiu^ves  into  the  arms  of  your  father.  I 
en^Eige  my  fidth  that  every  thing  ^hall  be 
forgotten.  Expect,  all  of  you,  the  rewards 
and  distinctions  which  your  fidelity  and  ser-^ 
vices  shall  merit" 

The  councils  of  the  ThuiUeries  were  dis- 
tracted  by  the  opposing  feelings,  and  views 
of  policy,  entertained  by  the  princes,  the  mi- 
nisters, and  the  generals.  The  courtiers,  and 
one  of  the  princes,  vehemently  enforced  the 
necessity  ot  exterminating  Napoleon  and  his 
followers.  The  generals  regarded  all  resist- 
ance as  utterly  hopeless,  and  as  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  blood ;  and  the  ministers  hinted 
their  intetition  to  resign.  The  disunion 
among  the  confidential  advisers,  and  the  near- 
est relatives  of  the  Jdng,  completed  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  no  resource  remained  but  to 
abandon  the  capital  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude. 

Afler  remaining  two  days  at  Lyons,  Na- 
poleon  departed  for  Villefranche,  and  reached 
Macon  in  the  evening.  On  the  15th  he  slept 
at  Autun,  and  on  the  16th  at  Avallon.  GBs 
travelling  equipage  was  an  open  chariot,  es- 
corted sometimes  by  a  dozen  dragoonV^nd 
sometimes  by  a  single  attendant.  His  mo- 
tions were  so  rapid  and  so  careless  that  the 
smallest  detachment,  or  a  groupe  of  peasants, 
might  have  opposed  his  progress,  or  secin*ed 
his  person.  Bertrand,.  and  the  rest  of  his 
confidential  friends,  expostulated  with  the 
emperor  on  the  dangers  to  which  he' was  ex- 
posed by  his  neglect  of  precaution.  "  Ix>uis 
XVIII.'*  he  replied,  *•  has  been  called  Louis 
desird^  I  wish  to  prove  which  is  the  real 
desrrd.'' 
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He  was  met  near  Cjons  by  a  body  of  * 
troops  collected  for  the  aVOWed  purpose  of 
oppodng  kfm.  He  no  aoooeif  dis&emDra«  the 
dragoons  at  a  disrtance,  tfiau  he  quitted  hia. 
csrmijg^^  mbimted a  hotie^  md,  i^toidn^hy 
a  ftiB^^  aid-d^M»mp,  rudied  iforwardto  isteet 
them.  He  actranced^  tlnd  ^idiout.  qiict word 
of  ^preface;  ordered  the  regiment  to  1m^ 
into  column  and  fbllow  him.  The  order  w^s 
obeyed  with  as  much  predisioB  mA  regu- 
larity as  if  they  were  on  parade. 

In  hiii  prc^ess  to  FontahibLeau,  he  endea- 
veured  to  gratify  his  6wn  passi^m  for  display^ 
and  td  conciliate  the  afibctions  of  the  people^ 
by  dispensin^^  his  smiles,  his  caresses,  or  bis 
assurances  or  fityour,  and  by  distributing^ 
with  as  much  profUslon  as  the.  prince  regent 
of  England  h»9  lately,  displayed,  the  crosses 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  aoorxnpa^ 
nied  in  every  stage  of  his  rout,  not  only  by 
the  most  respect^le  agriculturists  of  the  ad- 
jacept  py ovincjes,^  but  by  a  tnptley  and  infu* 
riste  multitudet  whose  clamours  of  dpplause 
and  Enthusiasm  unrijediately  subisided,  on 
wayieg  h|s  hand^  or  opening  his  Kps.  On 
the  I7tft  of  ]yitai*ch  he  entered.  Au^erre,  where 
the  I4th  regiment  of  th,e  fine  welcomed  his 
api^val  with  reiterated  shouts^  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  white  cockade,  which  a  few 
short  mwtjxs  before  they  had  s woni  to  revere, 
Hi3  demeanour  to  these  troops  evinced  his 
xi§u^  adroithes^  and  versatility  of  address  — 
He  accosted  an  old  soldii?r,  who  was  deco- 
rated with  three  medals,  and  asked  him^  in  a, 
&mUiar  tone,  what  was  th^  duration  of  his 
service.  The  veteran  replied^ "  Twenty-five 
years,  sire;**  **  Ah^  I  rewHect,"  interrupted 
Buonaparte,  **  we  we^ e  together  at  RivoB, 
where  we  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon.'* — 
"  Yes,  sire."  **  I  see  tiaen,**  answered  N^ 
poleon,  ^  that  you  are  a  good  soldier,  and  I 
will  take  care  of  you," 

On  the  19th,  at  night,  he  turned  ofF  the 
greafc  road,  to  sleep  ^  Fonteonbleau,  deter- 
mined, as  he  confessed^  that  the  palace  whiob 
had  witnessed  his  misfortunes,  shquld  -fibt 
receive  him  in.  this  moment  of  ^iqcps?.  His 
army,  during  the  hours  of  his jrepose,,  ad^ 
vanced  in  the  directipn  of  Melun.! 

The  number  of  national  guards^  volun- 
teers, and  other  troops,  cbDected  at  Melun, 
to  stop  the  march  of  Buonaparte,  was  not 


lessr  than  100,90&  men.  l%e  best  ^idt 
seemed  to  prevml  amongst  them.  They  ap» 
peared  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king^  and 
eager  to  m^t  and  repel  liis  antagoiost.  A 
powerful  artiBery  strengthened  thefir  po^- 
tions^  Relying  on  their  hnmbers',  they  had 
left;,  th^  town,  the  rocks,  and  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau,  unguarded ;  prefermig  the  fiat 
plains  of  Mehm,  where  the  whole  of  thdr 
army  might  act  at  once  against  the  com- 
paratircly  small  band  of  tlie  invade.  N^, 
whose,  corps  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
SdiOOO  men,  had  previously  communicated 
to  the  court  the  declaration,  signed  by  the 
whole  army  under  his  commma,  both  otR- 
cers  and  privates;  in  whiqfc  ftey  stated, 
"  that  they  respected  him  too  much  to;  de- 
ceive him;  that  they  would  not  fi^t  for 
Louis  the  XVIIIth.  but  that  they  would 
shed  all  their  blood  for  Napoleon  the  Great.'' 
This  declaration  did  not  entirely  extinguish 
the  hopes  of  the  Bourbons.  'Riey  still  relied 
on  the  good  disposition  and  numbers  of  the 
troops  at  Melun;  and,  blinded  by  the  ad- 
dresses sent  up  from  many  garrisons  and  pro- 
vinces, at  the  very  moment  of  their  defection, 
stiU  thought  that  their  cause  woiild  be  es- 
poused by  the  nalion  as  her  own.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Monday  the  20th,  prepara- 
tions  were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  en- 
counter whidi  was  expected  to  take  place. 
The  French  army  was  tfcawn  up  en  eiages 
on  three  lines,  the  intervals  and  the  fianks 
armed  with  batteries.  The  centre  occupied 
the  Paris  road.  The  ground  from  Fontain- 
bleau to  Melun  is  a  continual  declivity ;  so 
that,  on  emerging  from  the  forest,  you  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  country  before  you; 
whilst;  on  the  other  hand,  those  below  can 
easily  descry  whatever  appears  on  the  emi- 
nence. An  awful  silence,  broken  only  at 
times  by  peals  of  martial  music,  intended  to 
confirm  the  loyalty  of  the  troops,  by  repeat- 
ing the  royal  airs  of  free  Henri  Quatre,  and 
La  Belle  GrabrteBe,  or  by  the  vmee  of  their 
commanders,  and  the  march  of  divisions  to 
their  appointed  ground,  pervaded  the  king's 
army.  All  was  anxious  expectation;  the 
chiefs,  conscipus  that  a  moment  would  dedde 
the  fate  of  the  BouriK)h  dynasty ;  and  the 
troops,  perhaps  secretly  awed  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  in  hostility  tfte  man  whom  they 
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Iiad  been  accustomed  to  6^\  On  the  side 
of  Fontainbleau  ne  sound,  as  c^  aa  aitny 
rushiqg  to  batde,  was  heaid.  If  the  ^nerny 
was  ftdvandng,  his  troops  evidently  moved 
in  silence.  Perhaps  his  heart  had  £uladhin;^ 
and  he  had  retreated  during  the  night.  If 
so,  France  was  saved,  and  £urope  free.  At 
length  a  light  tr^ufnpling  of  horses  became 
audible.  It  approached :  an  open  carriage^ 
attended  by  a  few  hussars  and  dragoons,  ^ 
peared  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  It  drove 
down  the  hills  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning: it  reached  the  advanced  posts—* 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor !"  burst  from  the 
astonished  soldiery.  **  Napoleon !  Napoleon 
the  Great !"  spread  from  rank  to  rank ;  for, 
bareheaded,  Bertrand  seated  at  his  right^  and 
Drouet  at  his  left.  Napoleon  continued  his 
course^  now  waving  his  hand,  now  opening 
his  arms  to  the  soldiers;  whom  he  called 
**  his  friends,  his  companions  in  arms,  whose 
honour,  whose  glories,  whose  country  he  now 
came  to  restore."  All  discipline  was  forgot- 
ten, disobeyed,  and  insulted;  the  comman- 
ders4n*chief  took  to  flight ;  thousands  rushed 
on  Ms  passage ;  acclamations  rent  the  sky. 
At  that  moment  his  own  guard  descended 
the  hiH — ^the  imperial  maroi  was  played — 
the  eagles  were  once  more  exhibited,  and 
those  whose  deadly  weapons  were  to  have 
aimed  at  each  other^s  life,  embraced  as  bro* 
then,  and  joined  in  universal  shouts.  In  the 
midst  of  these  acclamations  Napoleon  passed 
thxodgh  the  whole  of  the  royal  army,  and, 
plfran^  himself  at  its  head,  pursued  his  course 
to  Pads. 

GUxKBoaaiy  arose  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  March  to  Ihe  royalists  of  Faris.  It  was 
known  Ihid;  Louis  had  left  his  capital  at  mid- 
n^^  in  etmseqaeiKre  of  the  most  urgent 
persuasions,  and  with  extreme  reluctance. 
i&  wished  to  hsDve  awaited  till  the  last  mo- 
m^it,  or  rather  to  have  awaited  the  oooiDlng 
of  the  izivadA;  and  he  often  repeated  the 
noble  and' adSEbc&ig  hmguage  wfaidi  he  had 
used  at  die  meetkig  of  the  depulaefi,  '^Gon  I 
better  tmnimte  my  caiea  of  axty  yeert, 
tfasD  by  ending  my  life  in  defence  of  my 
peoQile.''  No  heart  was  unmoved  at  the 
affecting  detail  of  his  departure.  The  na^ 
tionsd  gOBsA  at  the  Thumeries  melted  into 
tears  at  the  sight  of  then:  unfortunate  mo* 


naich,  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  c^- 
tf  au.  They  knelt  as  he  passed  l^uromgh  tjtieir 
ranks,  pressed  tp  their  Ips  his  hand§,  ^,k;i$sed 
the  flaps  of  his  coat;  and!,  conjuring  Hm  no^ 
to  depart,  declared  that  tiiw  y:ere  r^^djr^ 
sacrifice  thetr  Uves  in  his  ^eienee^^^  ThisK^g, 
endeavoured  to  calm  their  emotion,  1^  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  he  should  9igsm  re- 
turn to  the  palace  of  his  fathers;  wh3e  the 
count  d'Ajrtois,  deeply  deeded,  nui^led  1>^s 
tears  with  those  m  these  faithful  ^dt^zeiis^ 
Had  thiis  intrepid  band  of  loyal  and  virtuous 
individuals  been  stationed  at  Hdiin,  In^a^ 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  enterprise  of 
Napoleon  might  have  been  defeated,  without 
the  expense  of  t^lood  and  treasure,  and  th^ 
exhaustion  of  national  resources  that  h^ 
since  attended  his  discomfiture,  and  his  a^ 
cqnd  exile.  The  household  troops  testified 
the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  by  accompanying 
their  monarch  in  his  flight. 

The  agitation  of  Louis  previous  to  his  de-» 
parture  was  so  unworthy  of  his  station,  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  that 
his  port-folio,  containing  his  correspondence 
for  many  years  with  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  was  found  in  his  apartment ;  his  <£iw- 
ers  contained  the  letters  of  Louis  the  XVI* 
and  many  important  documents,  calculated 
to  endanger  tne  safety  of  many  individuals. 
Nor  were  his  humanity  and  benevolence  less 
conspicuous  than  his  indiscretion.  The 
duchess  of  Lerment  was  the  favourite  of 
Maria  Antoinette,  and  governess  of  the 
duchess  d'Angouleme.  Age,  sickness,  and 
sorrpw,  had  conspired  to  enfeeble  her  body 
and  ha:  mind.  She  had  lately  lost  her  only 
daughter,  who  was  burned  to  deaths  and  was 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  menital  imbecili^* 
With  a  magnanimity,  and  spirit  of  grateful 
tenderness^  which  in  former  kings  woidd 
have  conferred  upon  its  possessor  the  attiir 
butes  of  a  saint  and  a  h»o,.hie^  offended  the 
{^de,  and  sacrificed  the  fiimdshin  of  a  4^ 
vouiite  genesal,  by  im^ti^  ihot  £a  should 
be  aoeommodated  with  his  place  in  the  sove^ 

rdm*s  private  caitiaffCk  ..i  . 

I)urinff^the  pi^^Qrainff  davj,  the  j^eopkiof 
Paris  had  been  agitatedl^y  Qoubt^  fear,  iicq^ 
and  anxiety ;  but  tiie  &tal  ^epctvnty  had  not 
reached  thetn.  Their  kin^  was  a  fiuptiv^ 
and  the  invader  was  hastenu^  te  fill  ue  va> 
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cant  throne.  All  Uie  authorities  were  with- 
drawn,  yet  the  most  perfect  and  mournful 
tranqiiillity  for  a  while  prevailed.  The  bank 
continued  its  payments  as  usual,  and  busi- 
.  ness  was  oonducied  in  its  customary  chan- 
nels. At  the  decline  of  day  the  city  assumed 
a  different  aspect,  and  tumultuous  crowds 
assembled  to  support  the  opposite  preten- 
sions of  Louis  and  Napoleon  oy  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  national  guard,  to  prevent  the 
efiusion  of  blood,  and  brobably  resenting  the 
departure  of  their  sovereign,  assumed  the  tri- 
coloiu'ed  cockade.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  shopkeepers  were  busily,  employed  in 
changing  their  signs.  Every  where  the 
crested  uUy  disappeared,  and  the  victorious 
eagle  again  stretched  over  the  portals  his 
terrificwings. 

The  violet,  that  lovely  and  earliest  flower 
of  spring,  the  symbol  of  timid  beauty,  and 
the  soft  harbinger  of  summer,  had  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  Dadge  of  a  military  conspiracy. 
The  army,  who  were  initiated  into  the  secret 
of  Buonaparte's  intended  return  in  spring, 
had  applied  to  liim  the  appellation  of  "  Our 
father  Violet."  Rings  of  a  violet  colour 
were  worn  by  his  party,  and  the  name  of  the 
violet  was  pronounced,  with  other  words  of 
mysterious  import,  and  veiled,  like  the  mo- 
dest flower  itself,  from  general  observation. 
But  on  the  morning  of  21st  of  March  the 
triumphant  violet  appeared  glaring  in  the 
button-hole  of  every  Buonapartisf  s  coat,  or 
placed  in  his  hat  with  all  the  ostentation  of 
an  order,  or  a  cockade. 

At  two  o'clock  general  Excelmahs  arrived 
at  the  Thuilleries,  and  relieving  the  national 
guard,  tore  down  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  hoisted  that  of  the  invader.  This  was 
the  signal  for  greater  tumult.  The  cries  of 
•*  the  King  for  ever"  were  no  longer  heard, 
but  crowds  of  the  lower  classes  filled  the 
squares,  vociferating  "  The  Emperor  for 
ever."  The  more  respectable  classes  of  citi- 
zens wese  silent  spectators,  and  the  national 
^ard  preserved  a  melancholy  silence.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  St  Marceau 
and  St  Antoine,  assembled  in  the  Carousal, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  open  the  gates 
which  separate  that  square  from  the  courts  of 
the  palace,  resolving  to  level  the  late  resi- 
dence of  Louis  with  the  ground.    Their  at- 


tempt was  baflled  by  the  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity  of  the  national  guard. 

Early  in'  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  was  found  placarded  on 
the  walls  of  Paris  : 

*  LiOuis,'by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  to  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved the  peeis  of  France,  and  the  deputies 
of.  the  departments : — 
"Divine  Providence,  who  recalled  us  to 
the  throne  of  our  fathers,  now  permits  that 
this  throne  should  be  shaken  by  the  defection 
of  a  part  of  the  armed  force  who  had  sworn 
to  defend  it.     We  might  avail  ourselves  of 
the  faithful  and  patriotic  dispositions  of  the 
immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into  it: 
but  we  shudder  at  the  calamities  pf  every 
description  which  a  combat  within  its  walls 
would  bring  upon  the  citizens. 

"  We  retire  with  a  few  brave  men  whom 
intrigue  and  perfidy  wiU  not  succeed  in  de- 
taching from  their  duties ;  and  since  we  can- 
not defend  our  capital,  we  will  proceed  to 
some  distance  to  collect  forces,  and  to  seek 
at  another  point  of  the  kingdom,  not  for  sub- 
jects more  lo\'ing  and  faithful  than  our  js^ood 
Parisians,  but  for  Frenchmen  more  aOTan* 
tageously  situated  to  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  good  cause. 

"  The  existing  crisis  will  subside  into  a 
calm.  We  have  the  soothing  presentiment, 
that  those  deluded  soldiers,  whose  defection 
exposes  our  subjects  to  so  many  dangers,  will 
soon  discover  their  error,  and  will  find  in  our 
indulgence,  and  in  our  affection,  the  reoom- 
pence  of  their  return  to  their  duty. 

"  We  ^vill  soon  return  into  the  midst  of 
this  good  people,  to  whom  we  shall  once  more 
bring  peace  and  happiness. 

"  For  these  causes  we  declare  and  ordain 
as  follows : — 

"  Art.  1.  In  virtue  of  the  SOth  artide  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  and  the  4th  article 
of  the  second  title  of  the  law  of  the  14th  of 
August,  1814,  the  session  of  the  chamber  of 
peers,  and  that  of  the  deputies,  for  1814,  are 
declared  at  an  end.  The  peers  and  the  de^ 
puties  shall  forthwith  separate. 

"  2.  We  convoke  a  new  session  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  and  the  session  for  1815 
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of  the  deputies.  The  peers  and  the  deputies 
of  the  departments  shall  meet  at  the  soonest 
possible  period,  in  the  place  which  we  shall 
))oint  out  as  the  provisional  seat  of  our  go- 
vernment Any  assembly  of  either  chamber 
held  elsewhere,  without  our  authority,  is 
from  this  moment  declared  null  anc^  illegal 

**  8.  Our  chancellor  and  ministers  are  each, 
in  what  concerns  him,  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  proclamation,  which 
shall  be  communicated  to  both  chambers, 
published  and  posted  up  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
departanents,  and  forwarded  to  all  the  pre- 
fects, 8ub-]Kefects,  courts,  and  tribunals  of 
tlie  kingdom. 

**  Given  at  Paris,  the  I9th  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1815,  and  the  tweii- 
tiethoioui  reign." 

*  It  must  be  observed,  that  Louis  XVIIL 
dates  his  accession  &om  the  death  of  the. 
Dauphin. 

On  parusii\g  the  journals  of  the  80th  and 
21st  of  March,  we  seem  to  read  the  history 
of  two  different  nations*  In  the  former 
30,000  national  guards,  3000  volunteers,  and 
10,000  students  of  all  classes,  join  in  uttering 
cries  of  rage  and  hatiied  towaras  the  invader ; 
in  the  latter  they  all  rejoice  at  his  appear- 
ance. The  verv  individuals  who^  two  daya 
before,  had  professed  to  Louis  the  most  fer- 
vent attachment,  and  unalterable  fidelity, 
hastened  from  Paris  to  meet  the  emperor,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  arrival,  and  to  form 
his  escort  He  declined  their  services  with 
politeness,  ^nd  continued  his  journey  in  the 
same  vehide^.  and  with  the  same  attendants, 
as  had  accompanied  his  route  from  Lyons. 
The  day  dosed,  and  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
appeared  He  had  lingered  on  the'  road  to 
avoid  the  pressure  and  the  &mUiarity  of  the 
multitude.  At  nine  o^dock  he  entered  the 
dty  in  his  travelling  cania^,  attended  by 
an  escort  of  twenty  men,  and  was  not  recog- 
nized till  he  had  reached  the  Thuilleries, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  populace  with 
their  accustomed  enthusiasm.  His  compa- 
nions forced  a  passage  through^  the  crowd, 
and  bore  him  to  the  state  apartments,  where 
his  sisters  Julia  and  Horten^  the  officers  of 
Iiis  household,  and  other  adherents,  were  as- 
sembled to  receive  hinu   In  the  morning  the 
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newspiipers,  wiuch  on  the  preceding  day  had 
strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Louis, 
were  printed  with  the  stamp  of  the  eagle^ 
and  proclaimed  in  the  most  pompous  style 
the  entry  of  Napoleon  into  his  capital.  Tu- 
mult and  disoraer  prevailed  in  the  streets, 
which  were  soon  filled  with  newly  arrived 
troops,  and  the  soldiers  and  populace  were 
alike  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  violets. 

Thus  was  accomplished  a  great  and  extra- 
ordinary  revolution,  which  more  resembled 
a  theatrical  illusion  than  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  real  events.  Thejoumey  of  Buona- 
parte  from  Cannes  to  Paris  is  without  pa- 
rallel in  history,  arid  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  probable  fiction.  Every  solmer  sent  against 
him  joined  his  forces.  Where  resistance 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  threatened,,  it 
was  disarmed  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The 
ascendancy  of  a  victorious  leader  ov^  soU 
diers,the  talent  of  moving  armed  multitudes 
by  a  word,  the  inextinguishable  attachment 
of  an  army  to  him  in  whom  its  glory  is  con- 
centrated and  embodied,  were  never  before 
so  brilliantiy  and  tremendously  exemplified.  . 
Civilized  sodety  "was  never  b^re  so  terribly 
warned  of  the  force  of  the  milita^  virtues, 
which  are  the  greatest  dvil  vices,  in  twenty- 
days  he  found  himself  qiiietiy  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France,  without  having  spilled  a 
drop  of  Uood.  The  change  had  no  resem- 
Uance  to  a  revolution  in  other  European 
countries,  where  great  bodies  of  men  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  authority,  and 
where  every  such  body  takes  some  interest 
for  or  against  political  changes.  It  was  a 
bloodless  and  orderly  military  sedition^  In 
the  levity  with  which  authority  was  trans^ 
ferred  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  an  oriental 
revolution,  but  the  total  absence  of  those 
^eat  characteristic  features,  the  murder  and 
imprisonment  of  princes^  destroyed  the  like- 
ness. It  was,  in  fact,  an  event  of  which  the 
scene  could  have  been  laid,  even  by  the  most 
fanciful  romance  writer,  in  no  other  time  and 
country  than  France,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1815/ 

After  arranging  their  respective  shares  in 
the  partition  of  Europe,  the  confederate  mo- 
narchs  ha4  dedared  their  intention  to  depart 
fi^om  Vienna,  and  thdr  time  was  intended  to 
be  passed,  during  the  remainder  of  their  re- 
U 
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sid^u^  in  superb  entertainmeQts  and  iiixu-  biit  it  \vas  still  more  probable  that  he  had 

rioufi  festiTities.    The  capital  of  Austria  re-  not ;  it  was  not  for  them  to  balance  tiie  scale 

minded  the  spectator  of  A  Venetian  carnivfia,  of  possible  contingencies,  wheh  the  danger 

and  tihe  sovereigns,  tbe  ministers,  and  the  wai§  evident  and  immediate ;  and  when  uie 

plenkK^tentiaries,  appeared  to  derive  so  much  decision  of  their  conduct?  was  the  only  secu- 

satis&ctioii  from  the  result  of  the  cmigress,  rity  for  its  success. 

that  the  usual  reserve  and  austerity  of  mplo-  In  coirfbrmity  with  these  itnpressions,  they 

matic  intercourse  gave  plac^  to  ^ety  of  m£^-  published  oh  the  iSth  of  March,  two  days 

ners  and  lioentiousbe^^  of  enjoyment.^   In  t^fter  thev  had  been  iiifbnh^  of  his  landing 

the  midst. of  their  exultation  an^  self-oom-  at  iFrejus^  the  followihg  declaration  t — 

placency  they  wfere  at  once  awakened  to  *  ..  ^. 

sense  of  the  injustice  th^y  had  copatnitted,  *'  The  powers  'w*ho  have  sigfied  the  treaty 

and  the  danger  they  bad  mcmred*  by  the  of  jParis,  assembled  at  the  tortg^^ 

unexpected  and  Bppalihng  information  that  being  informed  of  the  escape  of  l^itpdeon 

Buonapsrte  had.  liuid^d  m  France^  on  his  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  entrance  into  France 

way  to  Paris.    The  Persiap  monarch^wbdn.  with  ah  armed  fcft^c^  difr6  tt  to  their  own 

in  the  moment  of  ccmvivia}  luxui^^  he  ^hela  dignity,  aricl  the  intefgist  df  sod&l  <urder,  to 

Hib  writing  on  the  wdl^  **  Mep^  Mene»  make  a  solemn  declaration  df  the  sentittients 

Tc^elt  Upbarsin,'^  was  not  ane^ted  by  more  yFiAa^  this  event  has  excited  in  them, 

acdte  iemotions  of  alarms  a$tonishmenh,  an4  ^  38y  thus  fereakihg^the  ebhvehtitth  ifrhich 

perplejdty,  than  marked  the  demeanour  of  bad  establislied  mm  m  th^  isknd  of  £Iba» 

tbe  aBied  sbvere%Qs  6a  receiving  this  intel-  Bupnaparte  destroys  the  only  legal  title  on 

li^ncb.    All  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of  which  his  existeride^ depended:  and,  by  ap. 

diplomacy   were  immediately  re-assmned;  pearin^  agam  ih  France,  with  ^tojects  of 

Vienna  nres^ited,  for  the  second  time^^  the;  confusion  ana  disorder,  he  has  deprived  him- 

aspect  01  one  large  p0(|t^>ffii;e^  from  which  self  of  the  piroitectioh  oi  the  law,  and  has  ma- 

couriers,  mesaengeirs,  and  confidential  agents,  liifestecL  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be 

were  houriy  dispatched ;  and  the  amusements'  neither  peace  nor  'truce  With  hini. 

and.  fiivolities.  of  the.bell-i^n)  yielded  to  "  The  powers  cohsequeritl}^  declare,  That 

more  serious  objects  of  roval  and  niinisterial  Ifapoleon  Buonapaurte    has  placed   himself 

attention*    Thdr  first  declaration  of  hostility  wilnbut  the  pale  of  civil  ahd  sbClal  relations  - 

against  Buonaparte  indicated,  by  its  early  arid  that,  as  an  enemy  ahd  disturber  of  the 

iqppearance,  and  by  the  tenor  of  ifs  language,  tranquillitv  oi^  the  worlii,  he  has  rendered 

how  deeply  they  felt  ttie  probabiKty  cm  dan-  himself  liable  \6  public  vengeance, 

ger,  and  how  dosely  th&y  were  united  hy  *•  They  ^iectafe  ai;  tW  satoe  time,  "ftiat^ 

their  common  fears.    The  prindble  upon  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty 

which  this  documait  was  framed  cannot^  of  Paris,  of  thedOth  of  Mky,  1814,  and  the 

however,  be  disputed*  Ni^leon  had  broken  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  and 

the  treaty  of  FcHitainbleau,^  which  they  had  those  which  they  have  resolved  on,  or  shall 

pledged  themselves  to  Ktiarantee :   at  the  hererfler  resolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  con- 

nead  of  a)i  armed  forpe  be  was  seeking  to  solidate  it,  they  will  employ  all  thdr  means, 

rc^;ain  the  throne  which  they  had  coinp^ed  and  will  unite  all  their  dSbrts,  tJhat  the  gene- 

him  ta  abdicate,  and  they  had  neason  to  fear  al  peace,  the  olgect  of  €tie  Wishes  of  EAkxq)e, 

tbsfc^  auccessfiil  in  this  enterprise,,  he.would  aba  the  constant  purpose  of  their  labours, 

disregard  the  treaties  1^  which  Louis  was  may  not  again  be  troubled;  and  to  provide 

bound,,  which  bad  rendered  France  no  lon^^er  against  every  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to 

an  object  of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  that  replunge  the  world  into  the  disorders  and 

the  result  <tf  all  theb  delibmftions  woul^  be  miseries  of  revolutions, 

endangered  «  destroyed.   They  were  a!s  yet  **  And  although  entirely  persuaded  that 

imaoquainted  with  ms  professiona  of  regard  all  France,  ra]l}ang  round  its  legitimate  sove^ 

to  libar^,  and  his  concessions  to  the  people*:  ragn,  will  imme^tely  annihuate  this  lost 

he  might  haw  been  porreclied  by  advensity^  attempt  of  a  criminal  and  impotent  ddiriuav 
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aU  the  I0ver«gp»  i^  fiu9$|^  df^im%ted  hy  the  measures  of  the  allies  might  he  aftenrndf 
same  9mtimmt^  snd  ^^i^  hy  the  same  influenoed  hy  any  justification  he  nnght  in 
princtplest  i^skif^  t^jif, ME^jrwy  to  9II  q^r  iktuxe  prefer^  hut  the  actual  and  nepei^fsary 
eulations^  tbeve  jshmld  result  ^p(n  this  §Y^t  mode  oT  proceduie  wna  to  c^nn^ain  of  %nd 
atiy  real  ifsoga,  they  witt  he  rmdy  ^  |^#  denounce  the  hreacb  of  treaty.  The  rumours 
to  the  king  of  Frasice,  wd  to  th^  TS'fm^  dxculated  throughout  Europe  hy  the  emis* 
nation,  or  to  any  other  gpv&sjimmt  t^t  ^^  ^m^  of  Napqljson,  had  rendered  such  i|  de- 
be  attached,  as  soon  iss  t^iey  s^i^  h^  ^:«Qed  d^i^oiftj  on  t|iejp^  of  the  aHieq,  a  xneasuxe 
upon,  an  the  as^akanoe  reqiB£»te  to  restoie  of  self-de^nce.  tp  was  affirmed  tiiat  Buona- 
public  laranquillity,  apd  to  make  a  eooomoa  pafte  y^fs  seqpcetly  fitvpured,  in  the  isle  of 
cause  against  all  those  irho  should  muAestaik^  Elb^  l)y  fii^dly  co^muiucati<ms  from  mor^ 
to  oompromise  it.  than  fg^  ^  tlup  aUi/ed  courts  that  Austni^ 

^*  l-tie  psesait  dedacBtion,  inserted  ia  <lie  was  his  friend,  and  ^^  shoiud  he  venture 

Tester  of  the  jeongress  assemUUd  ait  Vieima  to  pass  the  limits  of  his  exile,  the  empress 

on  the  Itth  of  Maro(i,  1815,  shall  be  made  and  the  king  of  Rome  would  |)e  restored  to 

puUic  his  embrqp&f .    £xiglaii4»  ijt  wa3  asserted,  is 

*'  Dwie  and  attested  by  the  pkninotentia-  jealous  of  Russia,  and  the  latter  power  tired 

rieS4if  they ^{>oir«rsmK) signed  the  tveaiy  and  exhausted  by  the  war.    Napoleon's  re- 

of  Paris,  Vienna,  March  18, 1S15.*'  turn  will  be  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  free- 
dom.   It  was  necessary  to  emtbe  these  im- 

Here  follow  the  signatures  in  the  alpha*-  pressions  b^  a  decisive  and  unanimous  ex^ 

betical  order  of  the  courts :—  pr^sifon  01  their  sentiments,  arid  of  their 

...               n  '       -KJi  4^     ''  \.     *  determination  to  unite  in  the  common  cause 

^^*^^ Pnnce  Mettemich  of  themselyes  and  of  Europe. 

Bapon  WissenW  The  Enesae  of  Buonaparte  was  earned  » 

^^»<^  •' '^^  i'^Tn  L  ^  «  to  prepaid,  and  sSdaway.  immedi. 

StoStr^f^'^^  itelyonlS^,^nd.tate^^ 

G«*t  Britain...Wellington  '^'''^'Jth''  declared,  the  empress  and  the 

^tm^v  A>iiu»ui...  TT^w^vi/ti  young  fiTapcdeon.    At  the  same  moment  an 

/^^    -7  attempt  was  actually  made  to  carry  off  his 

Jf*^  son  fr3m  the  dty  of  Vienna.  Seveiil  persons 

■o^    1           r   "^       iiQi^     ^.r^^  arrived  in  the  viDages  near  the  outskirtcaHed. 

^<>^^ ...CoimtPamellaS^donhai:x)be  ^ehoenbrunn,  thelesidence  of  the  Utile  ex- 

^^^^^ S^'^^*^^!^'^  ^dng  of  Rome,    Among  them  was  couht 

T>      •                 n     "l  Humboldt  Montesquiou,  a  near  relative  of  flie  gover- 

^"^^ • ^ount  ^umowsky  nessof  tLe  child.    He  obtained  access  to  the 

Count  Staeekdberg  ^^   and  formed,  with  the  domestics,  a 

Count  Nessebode  ^^^  carrying oflF  the  son  of  Napoleon, 

fP^ •'?•  Gomez  Labrador  ^^^  scheme  wal  defeated  by  the  Want  of 

Sweden Laemenhelm.  presence  of  mmd  in  one  of  the  consph^tors, 

The  language  of  this  document  deserves,  who  being  arrested  by  the  police,  on  suspi- 

for  ib  violence  and  indecency,  the  most  se-  don  of  some  other  offence,  imprudently 

vere  reprobation ;  but  its  justice,  as  an  act  of  offered  a  handful  of  Kapoleons  to  obtain  his 

policy,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.    Buona-  escape,  a  drcumstanCe  which  excited  the  at- 

parte  had  annulled  the  rights  which  the  tention  and  suspicion  o(  the  officer.    They 

treaty  of  Fontainbleau  had  pven  him,  and  discovered  froii&  his  confession  the  nature  of 

had,  by  the  violation  of  its  conditions,  again  the  plot,  and  suffered  it  to  proceed  to  the 

placed  himself  in  a  state  of  hostility,  with  the  moment  of  completion.    jEvery  thing  was 

confederate  powers.     Jt  is  not  tiie  duty  of  prepared.    A  mkld  had  the  litUe  Napoleon 

one  political  party  to  await  the  plea  of  the  in  ha:  arms,  and,  attended  by  one  of  the  chief 

opponent,  when  he  has  evidentiy  broken  the  conspirators,  was  just  stepping  into  the  car- 

atipulations  of  the  contract     The  future  riage,  when  the  officers  appeared,  and  the 
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wliole  band  was  arrested.  Had  the  attempt 
succeeded,  the  lestaration  of  the  child  would 
have,  been  represented  as  the  consequence  of 
the  favour  or  Austria  towards  its  father. 

The  declarations  of  the  allied  powers  soon 
removed  the  hopes  of  peace,  bv  which  those 
who  were  tranquilly  disposed  had  been  a 
short  time  flattered.  A  war,  of  a  kind  alto- 
gether new  with  respect  to  the  military  pre- 
Sarations,  was  &st  approaching,  and  the  ad* 
ress  of  Chatterton's  sir  Chartes  Baudin,  to 
the  English,  might  haye  beep  weU  applied 
to  the  people  of  Fnmce. 

'•  3^,  were  ye  tired  cfgodtf  peaoe^ 
Ana  godly  HearfM  leigii. 
That  yoa  would  chaqee  your  eaury  day t 
For  those  of  blood  and  pain  ? 

Ah!  fickle  people/ niin'd  land. 
Thou  wilt  Know  peace  rioe  moe. 
When  Richard't  sona  exalt  tiieinadves^ 
Thy  streeU  with  blood  ahaU  flow. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  before  the  arrival 
of  Buonaparte  in  the  French  capital  ^as 
known  at  Vienna,  but  after  it  became  evi- 
dent that  no  successful  resistance  would  be 
opposed  to  his  advance,  the  following  treaty 
was  entered  into  by  the  allied  powers : — 

''  His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  ^Britain  and  Ireknd^  and  hn 
majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  consequences  which 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Napoleon  Buona- 

Sarte,  and  the  actual  situation  of  that  king- 
om  may  produce  with  respect  to  the  safety 
of  Europe,  have  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  their  majesties  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  to  apply  to  that  important  cir- 
cumstance the  principles  consecrated  by  the 
treaty  o£  Chaumont. 

**  They  have  consequently  resolved  to  re- 
new  by  a  solemn  treaty^  signed  separately 
by  each  of  the  four  powers  with  each  of  the 
three  others^  the  engagement  to  preserve 
against  every  attack  the  ord^  of  things  so 
happily  established  in  Europe,  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  most  effectual  means  of  ful- 
filling uat  engagement^  as  well  as  giving  it 
all  the  extension  which  the  present  drcum- 
stances  so  imperiously  call  for. 

'^  Art  1.  The  high  contracting  partis 
above  mentioned  solemnly  engage  to  unite 


the  resources  of  their  respective  states,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  dntire  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris^ 
the  SOth  of  May,  1814,  as  also  the  stipula- 
tions determined  upon  and  si^ed  at  tiie 
congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  view  to  com- 
plete the  disposition  of  that  treaty,  to  pre- 
serve them  against  all  infringement,  and  par- 
ticularly agamst  the  designs  of  Napoteon 
Buonaparte.  For  this  purpose  they  engage, 
in  the  spirit  c^  the  declaration  of  the  iSth 
March  last,  to  direct,  in  common,  and^  with 
one  aca>rd,  should  the  case  require  it,  all 
their  efforts  against  him,  and  agamst  all  those 
who  may  alr^y  have  joined  Ms  fiction,  or 
shall  hereafter  ioin  it,  in  order  to  force  him^ 
to  desist  from  his  projects,  and  to  render  him 
unable  to  disturb  in  future  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  and  the  general  peao^  under  the 
protection  of  which,  the  rights,  ihe  liberty, 
and  the  independence  of  nations^  had  been 
recently  placed  and  secured 

'^  2.  Although  the  means  destined  for  the 
attainment  of  so  great  and  salutary  an  ot^ect, 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  limitation,  and 
although  the  high  contracting  parties  are 
resolvM  to  devote  thereto  all  those  means 
which  in  their  respective  situations  they  are 
enabled  to  dispose  of;  they  have,  nevcrthe- 
less,  agreed  to  keep  constantly  in  the  field 
each  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  complete,  including  cavalry  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  one-tenth,  and  a  just 
proportion  of  artillery,  not  reckoning  garri- 
sons, and  to  employ  the  same  actively  and 
conjointify  against  the  common  enemy. 

"  S.  The  nigh  contracting  parties  recipro- 
cally engage,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but 
by  common  consent,  nor  before  the  object  of 
the  war,  designated  in  the  first  iffticle  of  the 
present  treaty,  shall  have  been  attained,  nor 
until  Buonaparte  shall  have  been  rendered 
absolutely  unable  to  create  disturbance,  and 
to  renew  his  attempts  to  possess  himself  of 
the  supreme  power  in  France. 

"  4.  The  present  tr»ty  being  principally 
aj^plicable  to  the  present  circumstances,  thie 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and 
particuliffly  those  contamed  in  the  sixteenth 
article  of  tne  same,  shall  be  again  in  force  as 
sooii  as  the  object  actually  in  view  shaU  haye 
been  attained. 
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!'  5.  Whatever,  rdatefi  to  the  command  of  To  force  any  particular  dynasty  or  form 

the  coanbuied  a^nies,  to  supplies,  &c.  shall  of  government  on  a  people  is  ineonnstent 

be  r^golated  by  a,  particular  convention.  Mrith  the  fundamental  prmcinles  of  tfa«  Bri- 

'/  6»  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  tish  constitution,  and  the  lineral  pdicy  on 

alk>wed  respectively  to  accredit  to  the  gene-  which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  Engtand  ever 

rals  commanding  tneir  armies,  officers  who  to  act:  when,,  therefore,  the  ratification  of  the 

shall  have  the  liberty  of  corresponcUn^  with  treaty  by  the  prince  regent  was  sent  to  Vi* 

their  governments,  tor  the  purpose  ofgiving  enna,  the  following  explanatory  dedsoration 

information  of  military  events,  and  of  every  accompanied  it, — a  declaration  highly  hon* 

thing  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  ar-  ourable  to  the  British  government ; 

mies.  „ 

«  7.  The  engagements  entered  intoby  the  declajiation. 

present  treaty  mving  for  their  object  the  *'  The  undersigned^  on  the  exchange  oif 

maintenance  of  the  general  peace,  the  high  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of 

omtracting  parties  agree  to  invite  all  the  Mardi  last»  on  the  part  of  his  court,  is  hereby 

powera  of  £2iu:ope  to  accede  to  the  same.  commanded  to  declare^  that  the  8th  artidfe 

**  8«  The  present  treaty  having  no  other  of  the  said  treaty,  wherein  his  most  christian 
end  in  view  but  to  support  France,  or  any  majesty  is  invited  to  accede  under  certain 
other  country  which  may  be  invaded,  against  stipulations,  is  to  be  understood  as  binding 
the  enterprises  of  Bqonaparte  and  his  adbe-  the  eontracting  parties  upon  prindples  of 
rents^  his  mo^t  christian  majesty  shall  be  spe-  mutual  security,  to  a  common  ^ort  against 
cially  inyited  to  accede  hereunto ;  and  in  the  the^wer  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  pur- 
event  of  his  majesty  requiring  the  forces  sti-  suance  of  the  3d  article  of  the  sud  treaty, 
pulated  in  the  second  article,  to  make  known  but  is  not  to  be  understood  as  binding  ms 
what  assistance  circumstances  will  allow  him  Britannic  majesty  to  prosecute  the  war,  with 
to  bring  forward  in  furtherance  of  the  object  a  view  of  imposmg  upon  France  any  parti- 
of  the  present  treaty.  cular  TOvemment 

**  Separate  artide.  As  circumstances  might  ^  However  solicitous  the  prince  regent 
prevent  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  united  must  be  to  see  his  most  christian  majesty  re- 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  &om  stored  to  the  throne,  and  however  anxious  he 
Jkeeping  eonstantlv  in  the  field  the  number  is  to  contribute,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies, 
of  troops  spedfied  in  the  second  article,  it  is  to  so  auspidous  an  events  he  nevertheless 
a^greed  that  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  have  deems  himself  called  upon  to  make  this  de- 
the  option,  either  of  furnishing  his  contin-  darationon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications^ 
gent  m  men,,  or  of  paying  at  the  rate  of  thirty  as  well  in  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  his 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  each  cavalry  most  christian  majesty^s  interest  in  France, 
soldier,  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  as  in  conformity  to  the  prindples  upon  which 
eadi  infantry  soldier  that  may  be  wanting  to  the  British  government  has  mvariably  regu- 
oomnlete  the  number  stipulated  in  the  second  lated  its  conduct/^ 
iffticla 

''  In ..  testimony  whereof  the  respective  The  intelligence  of  Napoleon'ls  escape  fit>m 

plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and  sealed  the  the  isle  of  Ehmi»  arrived  at  a  momait  of  po> 

same.**  pular  agitation ;  when  the  corn  bUl,  so  ob- 

noxious  to  the  people^  was  the  subject  of 

The  8th  artide  of  the  treaty^  which  invites  parliamentary  discussion ;  and  its  damorous 

the  aoeesflion  of  the  king  of  France,  seemed  opponents  endeavoured  to  intimidate  their 

toindude  a  determination  in  the  allies^  not  representatives   by  illegal   violence.      The 

xoerdy  to  attadk  the  usuiped  power  of  Buo-  house  of  lord  Castlereagh,  in  St.  James's 

Jifiparte»  but  to  reinstate  the  Bourbons  on  the  square^  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  and 

throne,  thua  interfering  with  or  denying  the  two  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  resi- 

no^ht  of  Ae  French  to  choose  their  own  form  dence  of  Mn  Robinson,  the  mover  of  the 

ofgovemment  bill    In  the  second  of  these  attacks  fue  arms 
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W&!e .  Aisch^ii^ged'  Srtftti  ISie  )iar;iO!ir  'window  of   ^n  M  to  ^omume  the  tioie,  «Qd  tt caiy  the 

i/tt.  iRjoVinsoh;,  wHdh  tet>t^  !bbd  to  tvrd  itK  MMienoeof  tbe  bouse*    It  was  w^mpfUy  oa 

hocent  p^tisbh^  Mt.  Edw^td  V^se,  &  tuid^  longer  a  novel  questien^k  kiwdved  «  dawiw- 

tldpnattfi)  toicL  tt  Mts.  WattSbn.     Noitwfl^  A&a  of  piineiptes  and  a  eonsid^mtioii  of  ^vils 

standing  iShe  ttnttvibacfm  tissembftes  of  the  wtedk  had  long  onoe  been  in  ep^ratum^  and 

|)top):e,  Md  lire  genets!  opposition  to  the  b3l,  were  HnSxtunately  so  stilL      He  ahwld^ 

It  w^  parsed  t>y  a  krge  tn^i¥t]^,  .and  !ias  therefore,  rather  touch  upon  certain  iea£i^ 

equilfty  falsified  iSta^  prophecies  df  its  advo^  topics*  than  efiter  into  more  miiMite  details ; 

cat^  and  its  enemies,  by  praducmg  tio  efibct  for  thoitgh  be  apprehimded  the  ^matter  was 

whatever  on  the  pttce  of  com.    Its  *enact-  important,  as  to  die  <raestion  in  itself  yet» 

mentyhoweveCyiadefiaiMie^f  the  unanimous  when  stripped  of  all  extraneous  dreum^ 

cqpinion  of  the  nation  at  large,  presented  a  stances,  it  would  be,  found  not  cf  the  most 

toeiafi(*(%^'prodf  thatlihehoirisectfo^  complKcated  kind.    Bfe  wished,  in  the  fiwt 

itoldflgertegards  theinstnidions  ofi^  place,  to  eeparate  &omit  the  topic  which 

Mitti^ts  as  the  guides  of  its  decr^dnfs,  and  had  hStherto  been  adnutted  to  eodniiBss  it ; 

that  any  t*idti6n,  TOwerer  permcious  and  db-  and  here  he  adverted  to  the  ^bjecAon  <rf  its 

^tftd,  if  ^ported  by  l5ie  ministry,  will  be  being  proper  to  enter  into  the  'inoiits  of  this 

triumphant]^  carried  by  a  majority  cf  plaoe-  sulgect,  while  one  of  our  prindpid  idlies  had 

meti  ^nd  pen^idn^rs.  not  Tetumed  a  quite  defimtive  assent  on  her 

In  the  mid^t  a£  these  ci\41  contention's  a  part    Although  from  his  knowledge  of  the 

btrtletin  announced  the  landing  of  Iffapolean  views  of  that  power^  end  bis  eenlidenee  in 

dn  H;he  coast  df  iFfance.    In  a  moment  the  her,  this  circumstance  of  ii  mere  informality 

ftttertlal  storm  was  hushed:  astonishment  woiild  have  had  no  rv^eigbt  whatever  in  bis 

^tid-mute  suspettse  succeeded  to  the  tuibu-  mind,  yet  he  was  extremdy  glad  to  have  it 

tehee  6f  popular  resentment :  4he  com  bill  in  his  power  to  inform  the  house  that  he  ^is 

^as  forgotten ;  ahd  \^e  interest  ^excited  by  morning  bad  exchanged  with  tibe  ambassa- 

the  financial  measures  of 'the  ehancdlor  of  dor  of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperw  of 

the  exchequer  was  absorbed  In  one  universal  Austria,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 

ibeling  ^of  alarm  and  anxic»tv.    A  message  March  25,  which  he  should  have  the  hcmour 

Was  immediately  transmittdi  bj"  the  prince  to  lay  before  the  house  to-monx)w. — (Z^nid 

Veg^ntto'the  houses  of  parliament,  request-  cheers.)   It  was  accompanied  by  a  note  &ota 

ing'ihetr  assistance  imd  ^uJvicein  this  mo-  Prince  Mettemich,  who  infwmed  him  that 

rtiehtous  emergency.    *His  appeal  was  not  the  declaration  of  the  8th,  on  the  part  of  his 

Ytia^eiii  vain.    The  British  mmistry  was  de-*  Britannic  majesty,  in  explanation  of  one  of 

tehnined  on  war,  and  the  opposition  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  met  likewise  witb 

tlfvicted  dmong^themselTOsxdthiespect  to  its  the  perfect  concurrence  of  his  court;  as,  al- 

eitpediihee.    A  subady  Of  flwreiniilions  was  though  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  irretxh 

imttiediatdy  granted' to  the  ooirtinental;pow.  caUy  resolved  -to  cmtcentrcste  aU  his  forces^ 

ers.    On  the  25th  of  May  lord  Castlen^agh,  Jbr  the  purpose  of  pidting  down  Napoleon 

in  moving  an  address  to  the  prince  r^nt,  Buonaparte^  yet  he  never  had  intended  to 

Spoke  as'fOlloWs : —  wage  a  war  witti  the  design  of  imposing  a 

"  ^o  one,**  he  siid,  **  "couM  etiteftabi  a  ferm  of  government  on  France,  howevtt 

more  aWfulsense  Of  theeventftil'mttgnitude  much  he  desired  to  see  Louis  XVIII.  esta- 

of  thequfestion  now  brought  before*  the  house,  blished  on  his  hereditary  throne.    This  ex- 

or  Was  more  seriously  impressed  'with  tibe  change  now  having  beeii  made,  and  expkna- 

nature  6f"th4t  determination  *to^*tehich  he  tions  accepted  of,  there  was  nolc^er  the 

cohsid^red  it'  his  ituty  to  persuade:  the*  house  least  difficulty  on  this  point.    AneUier  ^and 

itself  toOOme.    If,  however,  in  performing  still  remaining  difficufey  he   apprdiertded 

'  this  task,  H  was  expected  that  he  should  en-  was,  the  idea  of  an  aiddress  or  geneiMd  wsiur- 

ter  into  Ml  the'  topics  iit  any  way  ^connected  -ance  of  support '  to  ttie  trireme,  would  be-a 

wlth'thatatpf^erit,:ma(re  immediately  as  it  ^bindingdown  the  opinion  of  Bal'liaraeAt^^be- 

were  m  View,  it  certainly  was  not  his  inten-  fore  they  could  properly  eome  to  acontihisive 
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judgment.  lHaw  there  never  vra»  an  instatiee'  tkn  her  should  ciifi  upon  the  lioine  io  adopi 

6f  parliament  ndt  proceeding  to  take  into  was»  whether  they  would  support  the  9);ecui* 

tbe&  GDnsideration  a  message  from  the  crown,  tive  government  in  the  war  in  which,  we  w^re 

ifiximediatdy  upon  its  cosnmunication^  mid  engaged?  There  was  no  question  as  to  goitif 

giving  an  asMranoe  of  support  to  the  throne,  to  war ;  we  were  actually  at  wait  owing  to 

Sueh  was  the  practice  of  the  house  in  the  the  contravention  of  the  treaty- ^  F^ria  on 

eft^  <^  the  grand  dliance  during  the  reign  of  the  part  of  France,  who  had  provoked  the 

4ueen  Anne ;  and  it  w6s  always  customary  war ;  and  the  sknple  question  was,  whether^ 

mt  parliament  to  act  in  this  manner  towards  being  at  war,  we  should  wage  it  coi^oin^y 

the  crown,  without  at  first  going  into  all  the  with  our  allies,  or  separate  ourselves  froxa 

stipulations,  but  acting  on  the  propriety  or  them?    He  never  heard  it  denied  that  w^ 

expediency  of  the  vote  submitted  to  them,  had  a  right  to  go  to  war  with  Buonaparte; 

Treaties  were  at  such  times  communicated  nor  even  with  the  Frendi  natioi:^  if  they 

to  llie  house  only  to  apprise  it  of  the  general  chose  to  support  him  in  eontmvention  of  the 

poller  adopted  by  the  crown;  and  nothing  treaties  they  had  assented  to.     But  , those 

could  be  more  dangerous  than  for  parliament  treaties  had  piovKied  that  th^  government 

then  to  go  into  the  whole  extent  of  the  mea-^  of  that  nation  should  he  administered  by 

sUtfes  tt  the  executive  government,  when  it  other  hands.    What !  were  w^  oompelled 

liii^t  be  ruinous  to  the  country  if  they  were  now  to  accept  of  Buonaparte  as  t\m  qoxi»&^ 

Cfjtposed.    It  was  not  his  intention  to  deviate  vator  of  the  treaty  of  Pai;is,  wh^n,  t^'  that 

mm  the  practice  which  experience  had  set  very  treaty,  he  wa$  exduded  hcxjpL  France  ? 

before  them ;  he  begged  in  no  degree  to  Any  question  as  relating  to  hini>  therefore, 

bring  the  merits  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to  could  only  be  as  to  the  policy  pf  opening  ^ 

on  issue  now ;  the  vote  he  should  call  upon  negodation  with  him.     He  adprutted  uie 

the  house  to  come  to,  this  night,  would  be  dreadful  neoessily  that  might  ^i^t  for  in^ 

of  a  very  ^StteMiit  kind.    W}»tever  he  him-  volving  nations  in  the  punishment  dge  only' 

self  might  feel  regarding  that  tireaty,  he  wish-  to  those  who  ruled  over  them;  bi|t  ^oyoe 

ed  the  house  to  remain  master  of  its  own  cases  ^ere  so  exUaordioary  as  not  iq  adinvt 

judgment  on  that  quieitioii.    He  trusted,  at  of  separating  the  twc^  and  he  ^^sidered  the 

the  same  lime,  that  lifter  «udi  a  didk)oation  present  to  he  such  a  case.    Buonaparte  had 

t>f  Europe,  rendef4tig  «<Miiae  Mmedy  most  ne-  the  army»  in  fiict,  united  to  him,  aod  was 

cessary,  he  shouM  not  shrink  ^ftcm  a  justifi-  wholly  adverse  to  that  paofic  ay$t0m  which 

eation  ff  that  teeasure^  when  Hie  proper  mo-  Xiouis  XVIII.  would  hi^e  eultivatfd.  IjT  we 

meilt  did  arrive  wherein  to  make  it.    It  had  watd^ied  him  in  prosp^iity,.  we  .should  fil)d 

remained  tor  hita  only  to&llow  up  the  plan  him  filled  with  gigantie  plans  4of  ^pibition ; 

dfiiherlate  Mr.  Pitt,  4isd6s6din  an  abstinet  if  we  looked  to  mm  m  lus  adyerMty,  jve 

of  the  only  diplomatic  docwnent  he  had4e-  fihoidd  pearoeive  that  he  remanded  the  s^me^ 

Tised,  wbafi4ie  ocfutemplated  apowerfiil  oiai-  [£u3  greatest  temtcmd  apquijsitions  js^re/x^'- 

iisderaey  of  ^re^  in  oppofidtkiii  1^  tinuaUynadde  in  time /<^  peace;  he^ii^asmcre 

%dtieto  ^  ¥>nmoe,  and  ibe  nee^mity  for  the  imaauering  in  peace  than  even  in  Wf^*   The 

iRjfti)reTepC)^,%y4^R^  wb@3e  rsyatem  of  his  policy  wit^  r^gipxi  to 

6n  ^e  ^^Mne.   SleiSland^d  not  indeedform  Jlotiaadr  Switaerland,  the  lAgmBOx  'sqp.ublic, 

l^^it'Of  his  plan ;  '€»  in  his  £>ndest  ^mevneats  .%aan  mi  Portugal*  find  the  thirly-^iQiaond 

Ifhtft  ^tndy  great  ^tateSMtn  iiould  not  imagine  jx>ilitary  division,  was  Hsonsolidated  in  time 

"Baislt  Holland  wottii  4iav«  uttffiMd  htn-p^  'cf  peace;  and  if  a  comparison  of  his  policy 

sent  "Sttrengft  ^mAfpeMmAtmne.    It  was  no  was  insftiituted  in  war  .and  ni  peace,  we^ould 

^miill  afttySM^ion  <to  Mm  to  reflect  that  he  !find  it  was  always  moae  profeundly  pujESued 

tiad  liveA  to  isee  the  principle  of  European  dum^  an  interval  of  ncmiinal  fieace.    Ad- 

^seeunty,  'hSA  down  1^  t^at  eminent  man,  vetsity  and  prosperity  left  his  cleiacter  still 

f-/^eftiboffied  ^id  executea  in  every  point,  even  unrelentingly  the  same,  «o  that  he  seined  to 

*bByofiS!»liih  %opes.    Wishing  to  narrow  the  be  destined  for  nothing  but  a  course  of  acti- 

^^ueiiSoii  y^  nefore  them,  the  only  proposi-  vity  both  against  the  independence  and  hap- 
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pinefls  of  nations.    When  placed  on  the  j>in-  hesitation  on  their  part  a[8  to  what  Ibey  tx^n* 

node  of  earthly  power,  and  married  mto  one  oeived  their  real  interests  to  be,  he  would 

of  the  most  ancient  and  princely  houses  in  himself  pause  and  hesitate  before  he  reoom^ 

Europe,  his  ambition  knew  no  limits;  and,  mended  to  his  mt^estjr's  government,  or  to 

again,  at  the  moment  of  all  his  difficulties  that  house,  to  enter  into  a  war.    But  he 

with  Spain,  he  made  his  enormous  effort  to  could  assure  the  hous^  that  the  policy  of  the 

subjugate  Russia,  and  annihilate  the  only  wliole  confederacy  rested  on  a  fixad  and  un* 

barrier  to  his  continental  sway.    The  docu-  alterable  conviction  that  the  war  was  not  only 

ment  on  a  former  night  communicated  to  founded  in  necessity,  but  in  sound  poli^^md 

the  house,  and  of  whose  authenticity  none  ^"isdom.    The  government  of  this  country 

can  doubt,  shewed,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  never  goaded  the  allied  powers  to  come  to 

greatest  depression,  he  was  active  in  diplo-  such  a  determination ;  they  were  left  to  their 

matic  chicanery,  in  order  to  open  by  his  re-  own  discretion,  and  they  acted  in  the  manner 

serrations  a  fresh  career  for  his  arms.    The  he  just  stated ;  they  were  all  determined  to 

noble  lord  then  entered  into  a  variety  of  act  in  concert,  and  this  determination  was 

statements,  to  shew  that  Buonaparte  had  not  formed  in  the  most  deliberate  sense  of  ita 

been  sincere,  even  at  the  very  time  when  he  being  necessary  for  their  own  safety,  and  for 

entered  into  his  treaty  with  the  allies ;  and  the  safety  of  the  world.  He  had  the  mort  uiu 

then  read  a  letter  fix>m  the  duke  of  Bassano  qualified  proofs  to  shew  it  to  be  their  unani* 

to  the  duke  of  Vicenza,  dated  the  19th  of  mous  opinion,  that  security  could  be  obtained 

March  1814,  in  which  he  stated  it  as  the  only  by  resistance,  and  not  by  negodatioiu 

emperoi^s  desire,  that  he  should  avoid  ex-  It  would,  indeed,  be  presumptuous  and  idle 

plaining  himself  dearly ;  that  his  majesty's  to  s^y  that  the  success  of  a  war  was  not  in 

mtentiixi  was,  should  the  treaty  be  ratified,  the   hands  of   providence^,    but  he  would 

to  rest  his  hopes  on  the  army  to  the  very  last  maintain,  that  the  probability  of  success  was 

moment ;  and  that  he  wished  to  be  guided  greatly  increased  by  a  general  view  of  all  the 

to  the  last  moment  by  distant  circumstances,  means  which  were  in  our  possession.    He 

This  W9B  a  genuine  letter;  but  he  had  no  was  wdl  aware  of  the  efforts  whidi  a  ^reat 

doubt  of  it  being  dmiied  by  the  present  go-  nation  like  France  was  capable  of  making ; 

vemment  of  France;  for  aU  their  prindples  he  knew  the  vast  and  formidable  power 

aad  conduct  weife  founded  on  on^  continued  which  such  a  populaticm  was  capable  of  pror 

System  of  falsehood.  He  trusted  he  had  now  dudng;  but  eVery  thing  connected  with  the 

early  shewn  that  we  had  a  just  ground  for  situation  of  that  country  tended  to  shew  that 

goiiijg  to  war  with  the  present  rula:  of  France;  its  military  efforts  would  not  now  be  the 

but  it  was  nothing  to  prove  that  point,  unless  same  they  had  been  formerly.    In  the  war 

he  eould  also  shew  theiewere  rational  grounds  which  we  were  now  about  to  make,  every 

to  expect  that  it  would  be  attended  with  sue-  prindple  was  distinct  from  the  nature  of  tha]t 

cess ;  he  contended,  then,  that  such  grounds  revolutionary  war  which  had  called  forth  the 

did  exist    If  we  considered  the  question  entire  nopulation  of  France  about  23  years 

with  a  view  to  the  progpmty  of  this  countnr,  Ago.    Not  long  agp,  the  French  nation  had 

and  even  on  a  prindple  of  econ<»ny,  it  would  taken  back  its  legitimate  sovereign,  and  en- 

evidently  appear  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  tered  into  the  most  solemn  pbHgations  and 

enter  into  tne  vrar  immediately;  for  there  contracts  with  him ;  under  this  sovereign  the 

could  be  no  comparison  between  the  ex  nation  was  mildly  governed,  she  had  her  li? 

penses  attending  that  state  of  constant  pre  berties  improved  bymm,  and  there  was  every 

^paration  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  entertained 

maintain  during  a  peace  vnth  Buonaparte,  very  different  sentiments  respecting  Buona- 

and  the  expense  of  a  ^ort  war,  that  must  at  parte  fix^m  those  of  the  army.    Besidea»  it 

once  estabush  permanent  security  and  hap-  was  to  be  considered  that  France  was  now- 

piness  all  over  Europe.  With  re4>ect  to  the  stripped  of  her  external  resource?,  and  haid 

sentiments  of  the  continental  powers  on  this  her  natural  resources  very  much  parrdwed. 

subject,  if  he  tiiought  there  had  been  any  There  was  no  resemblance  then  between  tl^e 
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present  i^esQurces  <^  France,  and  those  she  struggle,  as  expiring  under  its^  difficulties,  as 
possessed  when  slie  had  many  othar  nations  standing  without  alUes,  and  mth  almost  the 
under  her  subjection.  He  could  also  assert,  whole  of  Europe  a^nst  her.  Kotwithstand- 
tliat  there  was  a  great  moral  feeling  through-  ing  all  these  calamitous  circumstances,  Eng- 
out  France,  tliat  the  happiness  of  the  French  land  proceeded  with  a  perseverance  that 
people  depended  on  the  destruction  of  the  would  immortalise  her  name,  and  throw  a 
present  ruler  of  that  coimtir ;  and  he  could  lustre  round  her  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
declare  that  a  similar  moral  feeling  existed  This  country  had  struggled  through  her  dif- 
among  all  the  allies,  who  never  were,  at  any  Acuities,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  know 
former  period,  more  detenmned  than  the  that  she  had  ris^i  above  them.  The  other 
present  to  pursue  this  great  contest.  Besides,  countries  of  Europe  were  aLso  greatly  im- 
tlie  military  means  ofthe  allies  were  relatively  proved  We  now  started  with  a  combina- 
greater  at  this  time  than  ever  they  were  be-  tion  of  all  those  powers,  and  there  was  a  pro- 
tore.  They  had  kept  up  their  military  esta-  bability  that  we  should  also  have  a  virtuous 
blishments,  while  the  lung  of  France,  after  combination  within  the  interior  of  France, 
the  late  treaty  of  peace,  greatly  reduced  the  and  tliat  a  great  part  of  France  would  assist 
military  force  of  that  countr}\  The  allied  the  combination  whidi  was  directed  against 
sovereigns  had  consolidated  their  armies  to  the  other  part.  We  had  already  laboured 
the  highest  pitch  df  strength,  and  increased  to  establish  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
all  their  other  military  resources,  for  the  mi-*  thought  that  this  great  work  had  been  effect- 
litia  called  the  landsturm  had  been  lately  in-  ed.  W^e  were  now  only  making  a  farther 
creased  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  strength ;  effort  to  consolidate  the  system  we  had  nearly 
and  out  of  that  resource  a  new  army  might  established.  The  powers  of  Europe  had  ai- 
be  speedily  formed.  Therefore  no  one  cmjld  ready  taken  the  cafMtal  of  France — they  went 
pretend  to  say,  that  in  point  of  military  force,  to  Paris — ^they  acted  generously  to  that  capi- 
Europe  was  not  more  than  equal  to  this  great  tal ;  and  if  they  should  go  there  again,  he  wts 
contest.  It  was  dear,  on  the  ground  of  mi-  sure  they  would  not  be  actuated  t)y  any  mo- 
litary  expediency,  as  well  as  of  political  ne-  tive  of  ambition,  but  for  the  purpose  of  con-> 
oessity,  we  ought  to  enter  on  this  war  at  tending  against  a  common  enemy,  and  for 
bnee ;  for  such  was  the  power  and  unanimity  restoring  the  quiet  of  the  world.  It  was  tor 
ivhich  now  existed,  that  if  this  opportunity  all  these  reasons  that  he  should  move  the 
were  suffered  to  pass  away,  sudii  another  address  to  the  prince  regent ;  and  if  it  wcri 
might  never  occur  again.  If  Buonaparte  intended  to  move  any  amendment  to  this 
should  hereafter  become  formidable  to  us,  we  address,  recommending  to  his  majesty's  go- 
should  never  again  be  able  to  collect  sueh  a  vemment  to  advise  the  powers  of  Europe  tc 
confisderacy  of  power  and  unanimity.  A  make  a  peace  with  France,  it  would  be  the 
great  part  of  the  expense  would  fall  upon  same  as  advising  them  to  pursue  a  course 
the  allies,  and  they  were  not  to  receive  any  contraiy  to  thdr  own  acts ; — and  hfe  would 
assistance  from  us  that  could  operate  as  a  ^sk,  if  it  was  possible  for  us  to  separate  from 
temptation,  either  to  enter  into  the  war,  or  the  common  confederacy  coujlistcntly  with 
to  continue  for  a  moment  beyond  the  time  our  own  safety  or  honour  ?  The  noble  lord 
at  which  it  might,  by  vigorous  efforts,  be  then  concluded  with  moving  the  address  to 
put  ^an  end  ta  He  had  thus  endeavoured  the  prince  regent,  thanking  his  royal  high- 
to  open  the  general  grounds  on  which  this  ness  for  his  gracious  message,  and  giving  hin\. 
great  question  rested,  he  only  now  wished  to  every  assurance  of  the  support  of  the  house, 
say,  that,  however  painful  it  must  be  to  him  The  orations  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  of  I^rd 
to  be  the  organ  of  his  public  duty  to  speak  Grenville  were  calculated  to  enforce  the  opi- 
in  favour  of  war,  yet  it  %vas  a  consolation  to  nion,  that  Napoleon,  by  his  acts  of  unex- 
think  that,  compared  to  former  difficulties,  ampled  treachery,  had  excluded  himself  from 
the  countiy  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  pro-  the  pale  of  civil  society.  What  reliance,  said 
sperity  ana  strength.  There  was  a  time  when  they,  could  be  placed  on  his  present  profes- 
the  country  was  considered  as  being  in  its  last  sions?  Not  yet  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  his 
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army  disorganized^  and  las  funds  exhausted^ 
tbere  was  evesy  probability  of  cruising  him 
by  one  simultaneous  effort.  But  if  he  was 
permitted  to  mature  his  projects,  and  call 
mto  wtion  the  yet  powerful  resources  of 
France^  the  attempt  to  destroy,  or  even  to 
curb  hkn,  might  be  impracticable. 

If  they  sunered  him  to  remain  unmolested, 
the  peace»  if  peace  it  could  be  called,  would 
be  a  feverish  state  of  anxiety  and  suspicion, 
as  expensive  and  biudensome  as  war.  Until 
he  had  given  satisfactory  and  unequivocal 
proof  that  his  character  was  indeed  dianged, 
and  many  long  years  must  have  elapsedere 
that  could  h^ve  been  given,^  the  powers  of 
£uFope  must  have  remained  in  arm&  Eveiy 
measure  would  have  been  scrutinized  with 
suspidixi.  Jealousy  and  mistrust  would 
have  rankled  in  the  n^inds  of  either  party, 
and  whatever  had  been  the  wish  of  Buona- 
parte, the  restless  character  of  his  army  would 
have  ccHnpeUed  him  to  some  iafigression,  when 
he  would  have  been  bett»  ame  to  resist  and 
to  foil  their  attempts  to  subdue  him. 

It  was  futile  to  say  that  he  had  now  allied 
himself  to  a  party  wtuch  bad  the  real  interests 
of  France  at  heart,  and  which  had  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  restrain  his  aggressions, 
abroad  and  his  tyranny  at  home.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  connected  himsd^ 
with  the  well-wishers  to  France*  and  after  he 
had  used  them  as  the  means  of  attaining  the 
summit  of  his  wislies,  had  deluded,  discarded, 
and  destroyed  them.  He  was,  they  conti- 
nued, under  the  necesrity  of  choosing  as 
agents  and  ministers,  men  whom  he  inwardly 
detested.  It  was  galGng  to  his  pride  to  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  compelled  either  to  oBey  him  or  he 
silent.  At  the  commencement  of  his  consu- 
late he  was,  in  the  same  manner,  obliged  to 
feign  sentiments  to  which  his  heart  was  a 
stiianger :  but  he  sapped  by  degrees  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  edifice  which  he  had  raised.  In 
proportion  as  his  strength  increased,^  he  heed 
himself  from  some  principles  and  some  men« 
The  tribunate  was  first  purified  and  after- 
wards  destroyed*  He  preserved  only  tw6 
pohtical  bodies,  enslaved  by  terror,  the  one 
tq  deliver  up  to  him  the  wealth  of  France^ 
the  other  to  lavish  fibr  him  her  blood. 

He  is  now  pursuing  tiie  same  path.    He 


emtwaces  liberty^  only  to  destroy  it.  What 
he  desires  above  afl  things  is  tne  means  of 
military  success^  When  ne  shall  have  ob- 
tained these,  he  will  throw  off  the  mask, 
laugh  at  the  constitution  to  which  he  had 
sworn,  and  agdn  resume  his  character  and 
his  empire,  ^arta  is  his  model  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  G)nstantinople  in  that  of  triumph! 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  war  which 
united  Europe  prepared  to  wage  against  him, 
was  not  only  justinable,  but  necessary.  The 
disposition  of  the  French  armv,  nay,  even  of 
the  French  people^  and  the  character  of  the 
individual  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
demonstrated  that  surrounding  nations  could 
not  be  at  peace.  The  restless  ambition  and 
thirst  of  foreign  conquest,  and  the  disregard 
for  the  rights  and  independence  of  other 
states,  which  had  characterised  Napoleon  and 
his  army,  exposed  the  whole  of  Europe  to 
renewed  scenes  of  devastation  and  blood. — 
His  destruction,  as  a  ruler,  was  therefore  re- 
quired, not  only  as  an  expiation  of  former 
crimes,  but  as  a  necessary  measure  of  precau* 
tion  and  security.  The  unbounded  influence 
whidi  he  had  hitherto  exerted  over  a  people 
so  vain-glorious,  so  volatile,  and  so  demora- 
lized as  the  French,  and  the  calamities  in 
which,  by  these  means,  he  had  involved 
every  surrounding  country,  not  only  justified 
those  countries  in  uniting,  but  imperiously 
called  upon '  them  to  unite,  and  prohibit 
France  from  again  placing  herself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  man  in  whose  hands  she  must  ever 
be  an  object  of  alarm  and  terror. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  niany  eidightened  men^ 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  for  obser\'Tnff 
him,  and  who  would  not  be  easily  imposed 
upon,  were  persuaded  that  the  intentions  of 
Napoleon  were  honest.  They  imagined  that 
he  had  seen  the  folly  of  his  conduct ;  that  he 
wished  to  atone  for  his  errors,  and  that  he* 
had  determined  to  respect  the  Kberties  of 
France  and  the  peace  or  Europe.  His  coiv 
duct  in  the  trying  scenes  that  succeeded  the 
batfle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  stedfastly  re- 
fused to  assume  the  dictatorship,  when  no 
intreaties  of  his  misguided  friends,  or  even 
of  his  brothers,  could  induce  him  to  violate 
the  rights  of  the  legislature,  fevours  this  sup- 
positi(Ri.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Camot  was  of  this  opinion. 
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Others,  with  some  degree  of  plaxwlnMiy, 
i«asoii£d  thufl : — ^The  ru&g  pasMon  f£  Ha«  : 
poleon  is  aoobition.  That  jwaaioa  ib  not» 
never  cao  be  extinct  To  exmte  the  adiaaino^ 
tioD  of  his  ootemporaries,  and  to  become  the 
hero  of  fiiture  araiala,  is  the  grand  aim  of  aU 
liis  addons,  the  only  end  for  whi(di  he  appeMB ) 
to  live ;  for  this  he  will  owumt  crime  with^ 
out  malignant  intention,  and  practise  "virtue 
without  merit 

The  same  passion  which  fomeriy  suggest- 
ed,Jthe  nnnantic  plan  dT  universal  empire;  will 
BOW  direct  and  constrain  faiin  to  ^tdopt  an 
opposite  course.  FuUic  opinion,  m  which 
he  so  much  depends^  aod  which  is  lo  neces^ 
sary  to  his  existence,  rq)ds  with  horror  the 
chains  of  despoti^aa,  even  though  fabricated 
of  g(dd,  and  the  pdms  of  vietory,  if  stwied 
wiiJli  Uood  Opinim,  the  mistreas  of  the 
masters  of  the  world,  now  exacts  ftom  him 
peace  and  liberty ;  peace,  Ibunded  on  justice 
and  cemented  by  good  faith,  and  lib^y,  pro*, 
teeted  and  supported  by  the  laws*    At  this 


price  she  promiaes  him  gjbryand  immoitriity, 
and  at  this  price  he  ifritf  pw(^iase  the  o^y^eo^ 
of  his  mort  ardeiMi  yf'iMJm^ 

Tim  reasoning,  hpirever  plaiimble»  h^w* 
evar  iQt^«e«ting,  pay  ik^  advocates  of  minis- 
te?fl,  wowld  not  h^  the  y«et  IgU^odrng  wounds 
whi(^Ru^ia»  Ftiisaia»4Qd  Au9t]i»t  hwT^ei^ 
ed  ^t  F?iedl^»  Jensp  4wd  AiWtarlil^.   Tb» 
aUi^  cou^  not  Aod  <Higbt  m3t  to  tr«ist  him. 
He  had  np  securities  tp  gii^^  and  without  ^ 
ficient  pl^^s  th^y  ¥fe»  pot  juatifi^d  in  om-^ 
promising  the  peaee  and  isecimty  of  Eufon^^ : 
Allowing  that  he  was  (low  i^nciire  in  hia 
wjah  for  peaooj  it  was  neeesspry  that  t)^ 
world  9hpidd  receive  in  hi3  puiiiAm«ntaf» 
awful  and  ii^uctive  ^^lampe  <^  th^  SbUi^ 
consequenees  <^f  mm^t,  Aftar  long  hajbi(#.  ^ , 
depravity,  no  profesf^ed  change  of  seiMiiVMat; 
no  piDotestations  of  r^pientance,  wiU  or  0S9i  b^ 
regard^.    The  sn^ke  was  scotdied,  not  Ml- . 
led ;  the  tiger  haa  escaped,  4nd  tb^  M^ve^ 
of  £iirQpe  denuind  that  h^  shall  be  hunted 
down,  anyd  incarcerated  in  ^n  ir^  ^a^ej 
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Preparations  of  the  allies. — Journey  of  the  king  to  Ostend.-^Imminent  darker  to  which 
ne  was  e^ppos^d. — Unsuccessful  mission  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  La  Fem^e. — Charac* 
ter  qf.  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Angcfukme. — First  acts  of  Napoleon.*^Jteview  (^  the 
troops^ — Beplies  to  variotcs  aadresses.-^Freedom  ofthtpress^ — Institutions  fyr  national 
education. — Private  feelings  of  Napoleon^-^Ans^ver  to  the  declaration  of  the  allies. — 
JSemarks. 


The  exertions  of  the  continental  powers 
were  commensurate  to  the  imminence  of 
their  danger,  the  imnortance  of  the  contest, 
and  the  uberality  ot  England^  Numerous 
bodies  of  vetecans  were  collected  in  every 
province  .of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  states ; 
tlie  roads  vr^e  covered  with  troops ;  formi- 
dable armies  already  advanced  on  the  Sambre 
and  the  Rhii^e;  and  the  Cossacks  were  pre- 
paring to  return  from  the  borders  of  the  V  is- 
tul^  The  arrival  of  the  king  at  LiUe  facUi* 
tated  thase  airai^geinents.  On  the  20th  of 
March  he  4{Tiv^  at  Abbeville,  without  any 
iniiitary  escort..  He  pro|M^sed  to  wait  at  imt 


place  for  the  household  troops,  which  fbl- 
Jowed^  under  the  command  (^marshal  Mac* 
donald.  The  king  att^npted  to  address  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
wheie  he  lodged,  but  was  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heifft,  bowed, 
and  withdrew.  The  military  who  lined  the 
streets,  from  respect  to  the  personal  diaracter 
of  tiie  monarchy  maintained  a  deep  sDence, 
but  when  they  returned  to  their  barracks 
t]»ey  enthusiastically  shouted,  ''  The  Empe- 
ror jEbr  ever  T  Wbilw  MacdciiaJd  arrived  he 
intimated  tb^  stmnijest  suspidons  of  the 
treachej^  of  the  ^garrison,  and  urged  Imn  to 
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proceed  iipcm  his  journey  without  delay/  The  Iiousehbld  trob|>s,wlieh  tliey  nrrlvetl  at  Lisle, 

King  reluctantly  ascended  his  carriage^  though  addressed  the  soldiers  of  tlie  line,  and  remind- 

afflicted  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout»  and  ed  them  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  whidi  they 

by  mental  distress.    On  the  22d  he  arrived  had  sworn  to  his  brother.    They  replied  to 

at  Lisle,  where  the  scene  of  Abbeyille  was  his  harangue  by  loud  and  genemi  aeclamn* 

xepeated  in  all  its  pmtieulars.    He  was  com-  tions  of  the  "  The  Emperor  for  ever !"    An 

pdled,  by  the  treachery  or  indiscretion  of  officer  of  the  line  was  consj)!cuonsly  active 

marshal  Afortier,  to  escape  from  the  very  re-  in  deciding  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  ami 

S'ment  whidi  llie  latter  had  ordered  a  few  the  duke  de  Berri  struck  him  with  the  scab- 

lys  before  to  return  to  Lisle,  a  manoeuvre  bard  of  his  sword.    The  officer  immediiitcly 

which  Buonaparte  afterwards   declared  to  advanced  from  the  raiiks  aiui  attempted  to 

have  been  effected  by  the  marshal,  to  prevent  pull  him  from  his  horse,  but  the  other  offi- 

the  occupation  of  Lisle  by  the  household  cers  interfered,  and  prevented  Iris  design. — - 

troops.    Previous  to  the  aeparture  of  the  No  other  means  of  safety  remained  to  the 

king  the  declaraticm  of  the  congress  at  Vienna  royal  party  than  proceeding  with  the  utmost 

was  recdyed.    His  majesty  immediately  or-  rapidity  on  their  march.    Having  received 

dered  it  to  be  placarded  on  the  walls  and  intelligence  of  the  events  at  Lisle,  they  di^ 

distributed  among  the  soldiers.    A  more  in^  reoted  their  course  towards  the  frontiers^  but 

judicious  and  hiSL  measure  oould  not  have  a  considerable  number,  harassed  and  wearied 

been  adopted.    A  war  with  foreign  nations  by  the  celerity  of  their  march,  were  left  at 

was  the  object  which,  of  all  others,  the  troops  tiethune,  and  the  officers  and  men  who  con- 

most  ai^ently  deidred,  and  the  return  of  ISIa-  tinued  to  accompany  the  duke  refiised,  but 

poleon,  combined  with  the  dedaration  of  the  with  many  expressions  of  attachment,  to  piss 

allies,  promised  to  realize  their  hopes  in  their  the  boundaries.    Tliey  therefore  returned  to 

full  extent.    Exasperated  by  the  appearance  their  comrades. 

of  the  royal  placu^ds,  and  yet  exulting  m  La  Vendee  was  ripe  for  insurrection  hi 
their  contents,  as  an  evident  indicaticm  of  favour  of  the  king,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
war  with  the  allies,  the  soldiers  formed  tlie  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  that  quarter^  he  en- 
sudden  and  desperate  resolution  of  seizing  gaged  the  people  to  sanction  a  proclamation, 
on  the  person  of  the  king,  and  conveving  requiring  every  man  from  18  to  (ifly  years 
him  Bn^  a  prisoner  to  the  camp  of  Napoleon.  .  of  age  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  royal- 
Information  now  arrived  that  the  duke  do  ty.  An  undisciplined  and  disorderly  rabble 
Berri  approached  with  tlie  household  troops  crowded  round  his  standard,  and  the  general 
and  the  Swiss  regiments.  The  intelligence  of  Napoleon,  despising  an  appeal  to^  arms 
hastened  the  preparations  to  execute  their  with  tliese  raw  and  hasty  levies,  addressed  a 
daring  purpose,  and  by  the  activity  of  their  letter  to  the  duke,  offering  an  amnesty  to  his 
movements  Mortis  was,  accordmg  to  his  followers,  and  passports  to  himself,  if  he  would 
own  declaration,  induced  to  suspect  their  abandon  the  enteri)rise.  The  duke,  convinced 
treacherous  intentions.  He  therefore  advised  of  the  inutility  of  resistance,  accepted  safe 
the  monarch  to  depart  with  the  same  rapidity  conduct  for  himself  and  forty  of  his  officere^ 
as  that  with  which  he  fled  firom  Abbeville,  and  and  proceeded  to  Nantes,  where  he  embarked, 
in  half  an  hour  accompanied  I^iouis  afew  yards  A  similar  and  equally  unfi^tunate  result  at- 
mi  the  road  to  Ostend.  He  then  returned  tended  the  exertions  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
with  the  duVe  of  Orleans,  the  only  Prencli  d'Angouleme.  On  the  2d  of  March  they 
])rince  Avho  had  conciliated  the  affections  of  am ved  at  Bourdeaux,  and  were  joyfully  re- 
the  soldiers.  But  the  ti-oops  were  in  a  state  ceived.  On  the  fiflh  a  fete  was  given  to  the 
of  tumult  and  exasperation,  that  rendered  meix^hants,  and  in  the  mMst  of  the  festivities 
them  insensible  to  all  former  attacliments,  dispatches  %vere  brought  to  the  duke  d*An^ 
and  had  not  the  duke  hastily  retired  beneath  gouleme,  which  announced  the  escape  and 
the  iirotection  of  Mortier,  he  would  have  mvasion  of  Napoleon.  Unwilling  to  repress 
fallen  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  their  fury,  the  public  joy,  by  disclosing  tlie  hiteHigence, 
Th^  duke  of  Ben%  who  accompaiued  the  he  concealed  the  purport  c^'  his  letters,  and 
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piivatdy  depArtedatJXiidmght  to  anrange  the  occasicms  Madame  Royale  displayed  a  sensU 
defenee  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  de-  bility  honourable  to  her  sex,  and  parted  with 
partureof  his  royal,  highness  A^as  deeply  re-  her  jewels^  her  trinkets;  and""  her  watch,  ta 
greited  by  the  loyalists.  He  had  always  been  administer  relief.  The  feeling,  the  heroic^, 
regarded  as  of  a  mild,  inactive,  and  pliant  ^uid  the  admirable  manner,  in  which  this 
di;qx>sit]0n,  and  as  entirely  subservient  to  bid  young  lady  attended  the  death-bed  of  the. 
<k>psort.and  cousin,  MariaTheresa,  the  daugh-  Abb^  Edgeworth,  the  confessor  of  her  father, 
ter.of  Louis  XVI.  But  his  demeanour  at  and  his  companion  in  the  last  moments  of 
Bpurdeau^  and  his  subsequent  conduct  in  that  unfortunate  monarch,  will  never  be  for^ 
the  south,  displayed  a  degree  of  prudence,  gotten  in  the  history  of  female  exoeUence., 
spirit,  and  energy,  which  could  not  have  been  The  disease  of  the  Abb^  was  of  the  most  dan- 
expected  from  araince  who  had  lived  so  pas-  gerous  kind,  and  was  supposed  to  be  infecti- 
sive  a  mode  of  life.  He  is  one  of  those  per-  ous  to  a  high  degree ;  his  attendants  declined 
sons  who  rise  ta  the  level  of  the  circumstances  administering  to  his  relief;  but  no  intreaties 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  should  he  sue-  and  remonstrances  oould  prevent  the  prinoess 
ce^  to  the  tbrone  of  France,  he  will  proba-  from  attending  him  as  a  nurse,  and  inspiring 
bly  be  distinguished  by  vigour,  combined  him  with  that  consolation,  in  his  last  mo- 
with  moderation ;  neiwer  oppressing  the  ments,  which  he  had  given  to  her  father. — i 
people  by  severity,  nor  incurring  contempt  Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  this  melancholy 
and  insult  by  ill-idmed  lenity.  The  duchess  event,  she  was  married  to  her  cousin  the 
is  eminently  qualified,  by  nature  and  educa-  duke  d^Angouleme,  in  compliance  with  the 
tion,  to  become  the  partner  of  a  throne.  To  dyinff  injunction  of  her  father;  but  h& 
the  most  exemplary  piety,  and  the  most  dif-  health  and  youthful  vigour  had  &llen  a  sar 
fusive  charity,  she  imites  the  courage  and  crifice  to  extreme  grief  and  early  adversity, 
presence  of  mind  of  an  ancient  heroine.  Her  and  there  are  no  hopes  of  any  fruits  arising 
early  years  were  passed  in  misfortune  and  fix>m  the  marriage,  until  tlie  course  of  events, 
distress.  Before  the  ace  of  14,  she  was  im-  called  Louis  the  XYIIIth.  to  the  throne  of 
prisoned  in  the  Tempte  at  Paris,  with  that  France  (on  which,  had  the  Salic  law  beeu 
part  of  her  &mily  which  remained  in  France :  abolished^  she  would  h^ve  sate  as  queen)  the 
with  her  lather,  mother,  brother,  and  her  duchess  remained  in  oomparative  obscurity, 
amit,  madame  Elizabeth.  After  the  execu-  but  the  re-appearance  ot  Buonaparte  pre- 
tion  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  madame  sented  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  the. 
Elizabeth,  the  c&uphin  and  his  sister,  Maria  excellencies  of  her  character.  Her  heroism 
Theresa,  remained  in  confinement,  but  in  did  not  consist  in  merely  assuming  the  ap- 
separate  apartments.  The  former,  who,  on  pearance  of  personal  courage.  There  was  a 
his  father's  deadi,  became  Louis  XVII.  did  decision  of  mind,  and  propriety  of  conduct, 
not  long  survive ;  but  the  manner  and  time  in  all  her  efforts  to  support  the  interests  of 
of  his  death  have  never  been  publicly  known,  her  family,  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  females 
or  authenticated  by  any  satisfactory  docu-  of  a  court,  and  she  possessed  a  readiness  of 
ments.  Madame  Royale  (her  title  at  that  expedient,  and  a  versatility  of  resource,  un- 
period)  was  liberated  at  the  expiration  of  two  exampled  iti  the  history  of'^her  relatives- 
years,  and  exchanged  for  the  members  of  the  On  the  mormng  after  the  departure  of  the 
assembly  who  had  been  betrayed  by  general  duke  d*Angouleme,  she  communicated  the 
pumoimer  to  the  Austrian  government. —  landing  of  Napoleon  to  the  magistrates  and 
She  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  from  whence  the  inhabitants.  The  intimation  was  received 
she  joined  her  uncle  the  present  king  of  with  enthusiastic  professions  of  attachment, 
France,  then  residing  at  Mittau,  in  Russia,  and  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  fidelity, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Courland.  The  exiled  The  national  guard  were  called  out,  and  the 
family  of  Loms  w^ere  continually  assailed  by  officers  of  the  troops  of  the  line  pledged  their 
the  mstressed  emigrants,  but  were  without  honour  and  their  fives  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
the  means  of  afforaing  tiiiem  pecunia^  aid,  garrison.  The  population  of  the  town  de- 
auch  as  their  necessities  required.    On  all  manded  arms,  and  volunteers  without  num^ 
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bcr  lined  the  streets.  Ammunition,  however,  berties  of  Frendimen,  it  beoomes  the  dutf 

M\d  the  impl|ynents  of  war,  were  totally  of  all  to  maintain  individually  their  rights. 

Wanting  on  this  sudden  emergency,  a  drcum-  Long  ago  released  fix)ra  their  oaths  to  Kapo- 

stance  which  unhappily  occtmed  at  many  of  leon  Buonaparte,  and  bound  by  their  vows 

the  towns  which  would  otherwise  have  been  and  their  oaths  to  their  country  and  king, 

defended  in  th«r  favour.    The  superior  offi-  they  will  render  themselves  o^sfproiMiouB  in 

cers  of  the  line  daily  paid  then:  respects  to  the  eyes  of  the  nati<H)  and  of  posterity,  if 

the  princess,  but  she  remarked  that  the  go-  they  use  not  every  means  in  thOT  power  to 

vemor  of  the  fort  of  Blaye,  an  important  oppose  and  to  defeat  the  invader.    HSstOTy, 

out-post,  had  not  waited  on  her  levee  for  se-  by  preserving  the  lasting  memory  of  those 

Veral  days-    Orders  were  sent  to  command  who,  in  every  country,  have  refused  to  bend 

bis  attendance,  and  no  answer  having  been  to  tyranny,  covers  with  shame  and  disgrace 

received,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  a  gene-  the  dtizens  who,  forgetful  of  tiie  di^ty  of 

tA  was  dispatched  to  examine  the  state  of  human  nature,  submit  to  be  the  miserable 

the  fortress,  and  report  the  disposition  of  the  agents  of  despotism. 

garrison.    He  returned,  and  reported  that  ''  In  the  persuasion  tlmt  the  Freneh  are 

nie  fortress  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  de-  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance 

fence,  and  that  the  governor  had  evaded  all  of  their  hberties  and  their  rights,  to  impose 

enquiries,  but  wouldattend  to-morrow.   He  on  themselves  the  most  sacred  of  dl  duties^ 

offered,  on  his  appearance,  a  slight  apology  I  have  published  tiie  present  protestation, 

for  hi^  disobedience,  and  the  princess,  wfaule  which,  in  the  name  of  tlie  honourable  cdi^ 

she  discerned  in  his  depm'tment  the  evident  leagues  over  wliom  I  have  presided,  and 

indications  of  treachery,  received  his  excuse  France,  whom  they  repiesent,  will  be  depo- 

with  an  appearance  of  satis&ction.    She  im-  sited  in  the  archives,  to  be  prodttced  when 

mediately  dispatched  a  body  of  national  necessary  to  the  confusion  of  the  tyrant 

guards  suflident  to  occupy  tne  fort,  should  **  P.  S.  Haxdng  read  in  tlie  hall  of  sitting 

they  be  received  as  fiiends,  but  too  small  in  l^e  prodamadou  of  the  king  on  the  SOth  <n 

number  to  attempt  ilie  reduction  of  the  March,  at  the  moment  when  the  soldiers  of 

place,  should  they  be  refiised  admittance. —  Napoleon  Buonaparte  entered  Paris,  I  am 

This  judicious  and  considerate  measure  pre-  amved  at  the  department  which  deputed 

vented  the  effiision  of  blood,  and  probably  me.    I  am  at  my  post,  under  the  orders  of 

preserved  the  dty  from  plunder  and  confla-  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  occupied  in  pre- 

gration.    The  national  guards  were  denied  serving  the  honour  and  liberty  of  one  part  of 

9A  entranoe  to  the  fortress,  on  which  the  tri-  France,  and  anxiously  waiting  until  the  rest 

coloured  flag  was  now  hoisted,  and  they  re^  shall  be  delivered  from  the  most  odious  ty- 

turned  peaceaUy  to  Bourdeaux.  Tanny  which  ever  menaced  a  great  nation. 

This  event  had  scarcely  occurred  when  I  will  never  submit  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte; 

Lain4  <^e  mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  arrived,  and  and  he,  who  has  been  nonoured  wim  the 

published  tlie  following  proclamation :  situation  of  president  of  the  representatives 

"  In  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  France,  aspires  to  the  honour  of  beiiigthe 

as  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  I  lirst  victim  of  the  enemy  of  his  king,  his 

enter  my  protest  against  the  decrees  by  country,  and  liberty." 

which  the  usurper  of  France  pretends  to  Encouraged  by  the  spirited  assistance  of 

fronounce  the  dissolution  of  the  chambers.  M.  Lain^,  me  princess  redoubled  her  efforts, 

declare,  in  consequence^  that  all  the  pro-  and,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  every  day 

prieton  are  released  from  the  payment  of  through  the  ranks,  and  displayed  a  courage 

contributions  to  the   agents  of  Napoleon  worthy  of  heroic  times.     But  general  Clau- 

Buonaparte^  and  that  every  famfly  is  forbid-  sel,  commanding  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  was 

diUi  Co  assist  him  in  raising  an  armed  force,  approaching,   the  piquets  abandoned  their 

whether  by  mtana  of  conscription  or  enlist-  posts,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  encouraged 

Iil0nt  by  the  expected  arrival  of  their  companions, 

^.^^  After  flo  atrocious  ah  attempt  on  the  li-  greeted  her  with  shouts  of  **  Long  live  the 
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Bmpmr«"  in  ttoM  lemergency  she  ordered 
a  gaaend  to  oooduct  her  to  the  Chateau  de 
Tiompette,  where  the  troops  were  assembled 
in  their  respective  quarters.  The  ffeneral 
hesitated,  assuring  her  that  she  would  be  in 
danger.  **  I  do  not  ask  you,  sir,*"  said  sh^ 
*  i£  their  would  be  danger.  I  only  order 
you  to  conduct  me."  She  rode  up  to  a  circle 
of  officers  on  the  esphnade,  whom  she  ha^ 
tangued,  exhorting  them  to  fidelity,  and  to 
tile  renewial  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  in 
prasence  of  the  enemy.  Obserrmg  their 
i^ldness  and  hesitatioo,  she  exdaimed,  ^  I 
see  your  fears.  You  are  cowards.  I  absolve 
you  from  your  oatha  already  taken."*  She 
then  appealed  to  the  troops.  *•  Will  you  not 
i^ht,"  she  exclaimed,  ^  ibr  the  daughter  of 
yoorkin^?"^  "No!  No!*  resoundra  from 
every  raiX:.  ••  Will  you  then  remain  neutral, 
if  the  national  guards  and  the  volunteers  ad- 
vance to  repel  the  enemy?"  **  No,"  they 
ag»n  replied.  The  princess  burst  into  tears. 
•*  Will  you  then  betray  me,  and  give  me  up 
to  my  enemies  ?"  **  No,"  said  they,  "  but  we 
do  not  wish  for  a  civil  war,  and  we  desire 
you  to  quit  Fiance."  She  proceeded  to  the 
barraeks  of  the  other  troops,  but  her  elo- 
quence was  exerted  without  effect,  and  one 
OTScer  alone  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  and  of 
honour.  ^  This  is  too  much"  &aid  he,  and 
sheathing  his  sword,  he  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  dudiess,  eKclaiming,  '*  I'll 
^[^ew  you  every  where."  Finding  that  re« 
sistance  was  unavailing,  she  tamed  her  horse, 
and  immediately  cmfamrked  on  board  an  Eng« 
lish  frigate.  The  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux 
followed  her  to  the  sea  shore  with  fond  en«* 
thusiasm,  with  lanentations^  and  with  tears. 
Every  one  wished  to  obtain  some  gift  tliat 
might  be  preserved  as  a  reiie  of  her  misfov^ 
tones  and  her  virtues;  she  gave  her  shawls 
her  gloves,  the  feathers  of  her  hat,  whkh 
w«re  cut  to  shreds,  and  diatributed  among 
her  foQowers. 

^he  left  behind  her  the  Mowing  procla«. 
mrtion>-^ 

"  Brave  Berddais! 

^^Yourfidriity  is  wett  known  tome.  Your 
devotion  unlimited  does  not  permit  you  to 
ftresee  any  danger;  bot  my  atkadunent  for 
yo«i  and  mt  eveiy  FnsEiehman  directs  me  to 
feresee  it.    My  stay  in  your  city  being  pro# 


longed  might  agg^vate  ttonimstaneeft  an4 
bring  down  upon  you  th«  Height  of  ycaok 
geance.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  behold 
Frtochmen  unhappy,  and  to  be  the  cause  oC 
their  misfortunes. 

''  I  leave  you.  brave  Borddms!  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  sentiments  you  have  esc- 

Eressed,  and  assure  you  that  they  shall  be 
dthfully  transmitted  to  the  king.  Soon, 
with  God's  asi^tonce,  and  under  happier 
auspices,  you  shall  witness  my  gratitude  and 
that  of  the  prince  whom  you  lot^. 

(Signed)        "  Mama  TnBlttsA.^ 

General  Clausel,  who.  With  a  moderation 
honourable  to  his  character,  had  reflained 
fix>m  entering  Bourd^aux,  that  the  princess 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  escape^  now 
advanced  into  the  d^,  amidst  the  enthusi- 
astic acclamations  of  that  veafy  multttude 
which  had  loudly  cheered  the  arrival  of  tfw^ 
duchess  d*Angouleme,  and  had  witnessed  her 
departure  with  exclamations  of  rc^gret,  and 
tears  of  affected  sensibility. 

The  operations  of  the  duke  of  Anm>uleme, 
in  the  south  of  France,  were  for  a  wnile  toc- 
cessful,  and  on  every  occasion  he  ^splayed 
the  utmost  jud^ent  and  intrepidity.  B\jX 
the  loyalty  of  his  troops  Was  cf  that  oecdtfiif 
and  fickle  character  wnidi  had  distinguished 
every  corps,  except  those  of  the'  nation^ 
guard  and  the  household  troops,  shice  th^ 
landing  of  Napoleon.  Surrounded  on  every 
side,  and  no  longer  confiding  in  the  fidelity 
of  his  soldiars,  yet  retaining  a  fi»ee  suAd- 
ently  respectable  to  ensure  hMiourflMe  con^* 
ditions,  oe  surrendered  to  general  Gilly,  on 
condition  that  the  lives  taA  property  of  his 
fbUoweis  should  be  seeured,.  aiid  the  djuka 
received  safe  oonvoy  to  Cette,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  eofrbark  Ibr  Spun  w 
Engkttid.  63ty  had  scarody  acceded  t8  these 
eondttions  whn  getieral  Giouehy  aniv^  to 
assume  the  command^  rad  raftiaed  to  aeqade 
to  them^  attegtng  that  the  Ibnoier  crfiioer  had 
axceeded  his  poWenL  It  was  tkg  olgeet  of 
GdsowAxy  tanaat  thoa^sifipulationa  as  a  fiu 
vour  which  wb  dufas  had  demanded  and  ob^ 
taioad  at  tha  head  of  his  12vaOpa  as  n  matter 
of  ri^ifc,  and  whcthet  be  mutmHy  coneaaW 
the  trutti  6omx  hia  iisqpverial  master,  w  ^ 
views  d  Hat  enqpeMr  and  the  goaml  were 
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in  unison,  tile  fdlowing  lettar  may  enable 
the  reader  to  determine : 

^  Count  Grouchy — ^The  ordinance  of  the 
king»  dated  March  6,  and  the  declaration, 
signed  by  his  ministers  on  the  ISth  at  Vi- 
enna, might  authorise  me  to  treat  the  duke 
c£  Angouleme  as  that  ordinance  and  that  de- 
claration proposed  to  treat  me  and  my  fami- 
ly ;  but  adhering  to  the  views  which  induced 
me  to  order  that  the  members  of  the  Bourbon 
family  should  be  permitted  to  leave  France 
freely,  my  intention  is,  that  you  should  give 
orders  for  conducting  the  auke  of  Angou- 
leme to  Cette,  where  he  shall  be  embarked, 
and  that  you  watch  over  his  safety,  and  t>ro* 
tect  him  firom  all  bad  treatment  You  will 
merely  take  care  to  recover  the  money 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  public 
ciiests,  and  to  require  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme to  bind  himsdf  to  the  restitution  of  the 
crown  diamonds,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  nation.  You  will  also  make  known  to 
him  the  enactments  of  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tional assemblies,  wMch  are  renewed,  and 
which  apply  to  the  members  of  tlie  family  of 
Bourbon  who  may  enter  the  French  terri- 
tory. You  will,  in  my  name,  thank  the  na- 
tional guards  for  the  patriotism  and  zeal 
which  mey  have  manifested,  and  the  attach- 
ment which  they  have  shewn  to  me  in  these 
impwtant  circumstances. 

(Signed)  "  Napoleox. 

"  Palace  qf  the  ThuiJkrics,  April  ir 

The  reports  so  industriously  circulated  by 
the  partizans  of  Buonaparte  were  gradually 
refrited  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  aixi  the  as- 
surances to  the  nation,  that  the  confederate 
powers  were  the  secret  friends  and  supporters 
of  his  enterprize,  were  falsified  by  the  decla- 
rations of  the  monarchs  and  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries. It  became  necessary^  therefore, 
to  adapt  his^  conduct  to  the  diange  of  events, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  that  inmiced  him  to 
ensure  the  attachment  of  the  troops  on  his 
road  to  Paris,  by  the  promise  of  immediate 
war^  the  jprosecution  of  conquest,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  military  force,  he  assum-' 
ed,  oh  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  a  tone  of 
oonciliation  and  humility  uncongenial  to  his* 
teii^per.  He  perceived  the  necessity  of  ral-l 
lyiTig  round  hum  the  various  potitical  parties 


which  divided  France,  and  he  selected  as  hit 
confidential  ministers  those  leaders  of  the  re- 
publican party  whose  original  violence  had 
subsided  into  a  rational  preference  for  Hmited 
monarchy.  The  selection  of  these  indiyidoah,. 
as  his  responsible  counsellors,  was  an  utiequi* 
vocal  pledge,  so  long  as  they  might  retain  hia 
confidence,  of  his  attachment  to  peace,  and 
his  concessions  to  national  freedom. 

On  the  morning  ci  his  arrival,  an  interview 
took  place  between  him  and  Camot,  the  most 
independent  and  virtuous  of  his  former  adr 
visers.  Napdecm'  took  his  hand  with  an 
afiectionate  pressure,  and  exclaimed,  *'  My 
dear  Camot,  you  are  the  only  man  who  told 
me  the  truth  before  my  reverses.**  "  Sire  ?* 
replied  Camot,  unable  to  suppress  his  emo> 
tion,  "  Sire  T  interrupted  ifapoleon,  "  lict 
me  entreat  you  to  drop  that  distant  and  cere- 
monious word  Call  me  your  old  comrade^ 
your  friend"  **  Do  you  wbh,"  cwtinued 
Camot, ''  thiTt  I  should  again  speak  the  truth.*' 
"  I  require  it**  "  Well  then,  France  must 
and  will  have  a  constitution.  I  will  give  it 
her,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  it.** 

They  now  conversed  on  the  former  con- 
duct of  Napoleon,  on  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
his  obstinate  refusal  to  treat  with  the  allies 
after  the  battle  of  Lieinsic,  and  his  concur- 
rence to  the  treaty  of  FontainWeau.  He 
deeply  regretted  ms  former  ambition,  and 
his  propensity  to  conquest,  and  announced 
his  resolution  to  abolish  the  military  govern- 
ment and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  die  na- 
tion. He  descanted  on  the  advantages  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  stipulated,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  complying  with  the  views  of  Camot 
and  his  party,  that  they  should  agree  to  the 
retention  of  a  titled  anstocracy,  and  that  he 
himself  should  accept  the  honour  of  nobility^ 
as  the  pledge  of  a  hmited  monarchy  on  a  re- 
presentative basis.  After  a  consultation  with 
ids  friends,  Camot  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
and  by  this  means  all  the  distinctions  of  con- 
stitutionalists, moderates,  and  jacobins,  were 
united  around  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  Had 
the  arrangements  been  formed  beaeath  the 
sanction  of  any  auspices  but  those  of  Camot, 
they  would  have  awakened  the  alarm  and 
'the  suspicion  of  the  pepple.  But  the  birtb» 
the  education,  the  connections,  and  the  con- 
duct c^  the  count,  were  above  the  reach  of 
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t^umny  or  dtitni^t.  He  wa$  the  son  of  a 
respectable  lawyer  at  NoUy,  and  earl^  en- 
tered the  artillery,  and  although  he  distm* 
guished  himself  by  several  scientific  publica- 
tions, yet  such,  under  the  old  regime^  were 
the  obstacles  to  rising  merit,  if  unsupported 
by  courtly  patronage,  that  he  had  attained 
no  higher  rank  tlmn  captain  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  In  1791  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  ^assembly,  and  became  a 
zealous  and  conscientious  republican.  In  the 
following  year  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  lx)uis,  and  although  the  injustice 
of  the  sentence  cannot  be  doubted,  no  ofte 
ever  accused  the  honest  intentions  of  Carnot 
In  1798  he  was  sent,  as  rqxresentative  of  the 
nation*  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  there  displayed  his 
characteristic  decision,  by  cashiering  one  of 
the  generals  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  retiring 
before  the  enemy.  He  then  rallied  the  troops, 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and,*  turning  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  led  them  on  to  victory. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  member  <^ 
the  committee  of  pubhc  safety,  and  became 
a  colleague  of  the  execrable  Uobespierre.-^- 
He,  however,  confined  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  own  department,  and  directed  the 
movements  of  the  armies,  without  having 
the  least  omcem  or  influence  in  the  bloody 
scenes  which  were  acting  in  the  interior.—^ 
When  he  did  interfere  it  was  to  soften  the 
ferodous  decrees  of  his  colleagues,  and  rescue 
the  prey  from  the  destroyer.  For  this  he 
incuned  the  deadly  hatred  of  Robespierre, 
and  was  devoted  to  destruction  as  soon  as 
the  war  should  terminate^  or  any  reverse  at- 
tend the  Fr^ich  arms. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  he  did  not  renounce 
all  connection  with  these  monsters.  The 
question  is  difficult  to  answer.  It  admits 
onlv  of  this  solution,  that  by  confining  him- 
self strictiy  to  the  war  department,  he  was 
enmloying  his  unrivalled  talents  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  country.  No  man  possessed,  to 
such  an  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  generals, 
the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  His  administra- 
tion was  one  uninterrupted  career  of  brilliant 
victories.  Had  he  resigned,  a  less  able  man 
would,  probably,  have  filled  his  place,  who 
i¥Ould  have  aidled  rathei^  than  repressed  the 
murderous  purposes  of  his  eoUeagues. 


After  the  fall  of  ^R^obespierre,  hq  exposed 
himself  to  considerable  obloquy,  by  defend- 
ing many  of  the  agents  of  that  monster's 
cruelty.  He  advocated  the  cause  of  Billaud 
Vasennes,  Collet  d'Herbois,  and  others  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  He  did 
this,  not  because  he  approved  of  their  con- 
duct, as  his  enemies  insinuated.  He  had 
oft:en  publicly  and  violently  accused  them. 
It  had  been  his  unceasing  aim  to  unmask 
their  characters,  and  hurl  tnem  from  the  sta- 
tions which  th^  abused,  But  he  now  saw 
th^t  a  spirit  of  r^-action  and  revenge  was 
abroad.  If  these  men  fell,  thousands  would 
follow.  The  bleeding  wounds  of  his  countrj'' 
would  again  be  torn  open,  and  the  horribl^ 
scenes  of  the  worst  aara  of  the  revolution 
would  be  re-act^d.  He  saved  them  from  the 
fate  which  they  merited,  and  having  identi- 
fied himself  with  them,  voluntarily  shared 
their  disgrace.  Me  retired  fi-om  public  life 
until  1795,  when  he  was  again  appointed 
director.  In  1797  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed*  and  who  would  have  limited  the  ag- 
grandisepLent  of  France  to  those  limits  which 
nature  pointed  out,  was  vanquished;  Kather 
th^Q  plunge  bis  country  in  civil  war,  or  sanc- 
tion those  measures  of  ambition  w^hich  he 
foresaw  must  be  ultimately  fatal  to  France, 
he  exiled  hiipself  to  Switzerland,  though  he 
was  offered  the  support  of  the  army  of  his 
virtuous  firiend  Moreau. 

When  Buonaparte  returned  fi:om  Egypt, 
he  remembered  the  talents  of  Carnot,  and 
the  many  oblifirations  under  which  he  lay  to 
him,  and  recdled  him  to  power.  He  was 
once  more  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  de- 
partment, and  the  omquest  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many  were  soon  the  }Mroofs  of  his  skilful  ar- 
rangements. But  the  ambitious  character  of 
Napoleon  then  began  to  be  displayed.  Car- 
not remonstrated  with  him  in  vain,  and  dis- 
daining to  be  the  instrument  of  tyranny, 
again  retir^  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

In  1802  he  was  idiosai  member  of  the  tri- 
bunate. Here  he  distinguished  himself  as 
the  fearless  opponent  of  every  arbitrary  mea- 
sure. He  voted  against  the  assumption  of 
the  consulate  for  life :  and  in  1804,  after  pri- 
vately using  evay  argumc^nt  to  dissuade  Na- 
poleon firom  his  ambitious  purpose,  he  stood 
alone  in  the  tribunate,  and  opposed  the  mo- 
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tion  to  confer  on  Buonaparte  the  imperial 
dignity.  ''  ShaU  we,"  said  he,  ^  because  this 
man  has  restored  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
his  country,  reward  him  with  the  sacrifice  of 
her  best  interests,— the  very  liberty  which 
we  are  grateful  to  him  for  preserving  ?  Shall 
we  replace  the  pride  and  heroism  ofthe  mas- 
culine republican  virtues,  bv  ridiculous  vanity 
and  vile  adulation  ?  Shall  freedom  then  be 
shewn  to  man  that  he  mav  never  enjoy  it  ? 
Perpetually  presented  to  him,  is  it  a  fruit 
which  he  may  never  reach  ?  Has  our  com- 
mon nature  been  so  much  a  stepmother  as  to 
make  tlie  most  pressing  of  all  our  wants,  that 
one  which  we  must  never  gratify.— No ! — ^I 
will  not  consent  to  regard  this  greatest  good, 
so  universally  prized  above  all  others,  except 
as  one  without  which  all  others  are  mere 
illusions.  My  heart  tells  me  that  liberty  is 
practicable,  and  that  a  free  government  is 
more  easy,  and  more  stable,  than  the  gloomy 
stillness  of  despotism.** 

When  the  tribunate  was  suppressed  in 
1806,  Camot  once  more  returned  to  private 
life,  and  all  intercourse  with  Napoleon  was 
at  an  end.  £ight  years  were  now  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  in 
the  society  of  his  family,  and  those  friends 
who  dared  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor  by  occasionally  viiitmg  him.  But 
when  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  on  the 
wane,  preferring  even  the  government  of  the 
existing  sovereign  to  the  horrors  of  a  new 
revolution,  he  again  offered  his  services,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  language  so  firm  and  frank 
as  to  astonish  the  semle  instruments  of  his 
ambition. 

"  Sire  ! — So  long  as  victory  crowned  your 
^eagles,  I  kept  myself  to  my  studies  in  the 
closet,  and  employed  myself  in  the  education 
"of  my  children.  Now  that  she  appears  to 
abandon  them,  and  that  you  have  need  of 
devotion,  I  hasten  to  offer  my  services.  Do 
not  disdain  them,  though  thejr  are  those  of 
an  old  soldier,  above  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
can  rally  round  your  eagles  many  French- 
men, undecided  as  to  the  part  which  they 
ought  to  take.  It  is  yet  time.  Sire !  to  ob- 
tain  an  honourable  peace,  and  to  regain  the 
love  of  tiie  people,  which  you  have  last 

^  Cabnot. 

"  January,  ISl*.** 


In  forwarding  this  letter,  Camot  said  to  a 
friend  to  whom  he  shewed  it,  that  it  would 
either  send  him  to  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes, 
or  give  him  a  mark  of  the.  emperor's  confi- 
dence which  would  be  auspicious  to  the  re- 
turn of  moderation  and  of  freedom  for  Pramce. 

Napoleon  was  pleased  with  this  noble  sin- 
cerity, and,  though  he  could  not  immediately 
bring  himself  to  receive  his  former  sturdy 
monitor  as  his  confidential  minister,  intrusted 
him  with  the  defence  of  Antwerp.  Camot 
soon  rendered  the  town  impregnable,  and 
continued  to  hold  it  until  the  complete  re- 
establishment  of  Louis,  when  he  surrendered 
it  to  him  and  adhered  to  the  constitutional 
charter.  Louis  offered  him  a  place  of  honour 
and  confidence,  but  perceiving,  or  fancying 
that  he  perceived,  a  determination  in  the 
court  to  break  the  conditions  on  which  the 
royal  family  was  restored,  he  declined  all  con* 
nexion  with  the  Bourbons. 

No  sooner  were  the  creation  of  Camot  to 
the  rank  of  coimt,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  that  honour  was  accepted,  known  at 
Paris,  than  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  mini3ters  were  of  the  most  san- 
guine description.  Camot  himself  was  con- 
vinced of  the  emperor^s  sincerity,  and  few 
individuals  existea  in  France  whose  sagacity 
was  more  generally  respected.  The  Pari- 
sians, and  the  mass  of  the  populiation,  were 
as  ardently  desirous  of  tranquillity,  as  the 
soldiers  were  eager  to  resume  the  duties  of 
thehr  profession,  and  it  was  generally  hoped 
and  expected  that  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son 
would  be  irresistible  pledges  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Austria.  They  congratulated  them- 
selves  and  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  pro- 
spect which  had  at  length  arrived,  of  enjov- 
ing  that  permanent  and  rational  liberty  for 
which  they  had  so  long  contended,  and  of 
chusinff,  unmolested  by  foreign  pawers,  and 
in  conK>rmity  with  the  promises  of  the  allies^ 
that  govemment  alone  which  should  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  people 

These  reasonable  Impressiofis  were  con- 
verted  into  astonishment  and  despair  when 
the.  declaration  of  the  allies  arrived  at  Paris. 
Its  appearance  awakened  the  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  the  ministers,  who  had  been  per- 
suaded, by  the  assurances  of  Napoleon,  that 
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Austria  and  England  were  fevouraUe  to  his  I  calculate  upon  you.    We  wiH  not  interfere 

cause.  •  But  to  recede  was  impossible.   They  with  the  afi&urs  of  foreign  nations,  but  woe 

had  prodaimed  tiicir  acquiescence  in  the  to  those  who  shall  intenere  with  ours  T 

return  of  Buonanarte  to  the  people,  they  had  That  portion  of  this  address  which  attri* 

pledged  themsetves  to  prosecute  his  views,  butes  his  success  to  the  love  of  tJie  people, 

and  were  reduced  to  the  distressing  necessity  and  represents  his  army  merely  as  auxiliaries, 

of  supporting  his  authority  after  they  had  presented  a  copious  theme  of  declamation  to 

discovered  the  fidsehood  of  his  declarations,  the  journalists.    The  Moniteur,  a  few  days 

At  their  second  interview  with  the  emperor,  afterwards,  was  diiefly  occupied  by  a  tiraae, 

their  resentment  so  far  overcame  their  respect  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

tlmt  they  descended  to  the  lowest  epithets  of  ''  When  he  set  foot  on  the  territory  of 

reproof  and  abuse.   He  received  their  taunts  France,  bv  whom  was  Napoleon  followed  ? 

and  reviling  with  the  utmost  meekness,  im-  By  a  handful  of  faitihful  soldiers.    His  name 

plored  theu'  advice,  and  besought  them  to  alone  was  an  army.    To  whom  did  he  first 

adhere  to  his  interests  in  so  unfortunate  an  present  himself?    To  the  old  colnpanions  of 

emergency.   The^  listened  to  his  appeal,  and  his  glory,  to  the  regiments  of  the  line,  to 

determined  to  defend  his  power  to  the  utmost  armed  bands  ?    No !  but  to  the  cultivatots 

of  their  ability.    Their  own  safety  now  de-  of  the  land, — ^to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran 

pended  on  his  possession  of  the  throne,  and  from  all  parts  to  throw  themselves  on  his 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  publish  a  vin-  march, — to  the  municipalities, — ^tothe  public 

dication  of  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  to  state  functionaries,«~to  the  united  population  of 

to  the  world  the  moderation  of  his  views,  and  every  age  and  sex,  which  pressed  around  him. 

his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  treaties  This  population  was  permitted  to  count  his 

already  formed.    While  this  document  was  feeble  band,  to  approadi  his  person,  to  listen 

prroaring,  he  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  Place  to  his  discourse,  to  know  the  object  of  his 

de  Carousal,  mingled  with  the  ranks,  and,  enterprise,  and  the  means  whidi  he  nossess- 

fbrming  them  into  a  square,  thus  addressed  ed ;  and  it  was  from  these  people  that  the 

tihem :  first  cries  of  **  The  Emneror  for  ever  r  pro- 

^  Soldiers !  I  arrived  in  France  with  six  ceeded.  He  was  acknoivledged  W  the  people 

hundred  men,  because  I  calculated  upon  the  before  he  met  a  single  soldier,  IHie  historian 

love  of  the  people,  and  on  the  remembrance  wiU  record  this  truth.    He  will  mark  it  as 

of  the  veteran  soldiers.    I  was  not  deceived  the  distinctive  character  of  the  present  revo« 

in  my  expectation.    Soldiers !  I  thank  you.  lution,  and  the  true  cause  and  explanation  of 

Glory  like  that  which  we  are  about  to  ac-  a  rapidity  so  astonishing,  and  a  success  with^^ 

quire  is  everv  thing  to  the  people,  and  to  out  opposition." 

you !    My  glory  is,  that  I  have  Known  and  At  the  conclusion  of  Napoleon's  harangue, 

valued  you !  general  Cambronne  appeared  with  the  an* 

^  Soldiers !   the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  dent  eagles  of  the  guard.     The  emperor 

was  iB^timate,  because  it  was  buUt  by  the  continu^,  ^nd  said  to  the  soldiers, 

hands  of  strangers ;  because  it  was  proscribed  *^  These  are  the  ofiicers  of  the  battalion  thai 

by  the  vow  of  the  nation  declared  in  aU  our  have  ^accompanied  me  in  nty  misfortunes, 

national  assemblies ;    because,  in  short,  it  Every  man  is  my  fiiend.    They  are  dear  to 

offered  a  guarantee  only  to  the  interests  of  a  my  heart ! — ^Every  time  I  beheld  them  th^ 

lew  men,  whose  arrogant  pretensions  were  brought  before  my  eyes  the  different  regi* 

opposed  to  our  rights.   'Soldiers !  the  impe-*  ments  of  the  army,  for  among  these  six  hun- 

nai  throne  can  only  secure  the  ri^ts  of  the  dred  brave  fellows  are  men  from  every  regx^ 

people,  and  above  aJI,  the  first  of  our  interests  ment.    They  have  recalled  to  my  memory 

— our  ^ory.  Soldiers !  we  are  now  to  march  those  glorious  days  of  which  even  the  me* 

to  hunt  firom  our  territories  these  princes^  mory  is  so  dear,  fcx  they  are  all  covered  with 

auxiliaries  to  strangers ;  the  nation  will  not  honourable  scars  gained  in  memorable  battles. 

only  second  us  in  omrprotestations,  but  will  — In  loving  them  it  was  you*  soldiers !  the 

^low  our  impulse  Toe  Frmdi  people  and  whole  Frendi  army  that  T  loved.     Tb^ 
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Itting  yoii  bcuik  ycnir  eagle*.  Jj^t  them  serv^ 
yoti  as  a  relQying  pditlt.  In  giving  them  to 
the  guards  I  ^Ve  them  to  tte  whole  army. 

**  Tredson  and  Ufllbrtifinate  events  had  co- 
vened  them  with  a  mdandjcily  veil,  but, 
thanks  to  the  French  peo^,  and  to  yon  t 
they  now  re-appear  resplendent  in  all  theh« 
glory.  Swear  that  they  shall  always  be  pre- 
sent wherever  the  interests  of  the  country 
shall  require  them,  and  that  traitors,  and 
those  wIk)  would  wish  to  invade  our  territory, 
shall  never  endure  their  sight* 

"  We  swear  it  !*'  exclaimed  all  the  soldiers 
with  enthusiasm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  Napo- 
leon informed  M.  D'Aifty,  commander  of 
the  Swiss  guwds,  that  he  should,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  review  those  troops.  The  colo- 
nel scarcely  replied,  and  retired  with  evident 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction.  He  was  then  in- 
vited  to  an  interview  at  the  palace.  On  his 
arrival,  two  marshals,  who  stood  at  the  vesti- 
bule, demanded  his  sword,  but.  he  placed 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  exclaiming, 
**  Let  the  bravest  (rfyou  take  it"  He  pass^ 
the  officCTB  without  further  insult^  and  was 
ushered  to  the.  presence  of  Napoleon,  who 
expostulated  with  the  colonel  on  his  insubor- 
dination and  disobedience.  He  replied,  that 
he  liad  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king.  '*  You 
took,"  answered  Buonaparte,  "  the  same  oath 
to  me,  five  years  ago."  **  You  released  me 
from  that  oath  by  your  abdication."  **  I  will 
reduce  the  cantons  to  submission."  **  You 
will  not  easily  reduce  300,000  men,  resolved 
to  lose  their  livt*s  rather  than  their  liberty." 
,  **  Yet  you  were  subjected  by  the  Austrians." 
— **  And  we  were  relieved  by  William  Tell."* 
"  Enough,"  ssdd  Napoleoil,  who  resumed  the 
conversation  with  his  ministers,  and  suffered 
the  colonel  to  depart  without  any  present 
or  future  molesUtion. 

The  constitutional,  legislative,  and  muni- 
cipal bodied,  presented  addresses,  which  were 
couched  in  langus^  singularly  contrasting 
tlieir  ftilsome  com^iments  to  Napoleon,  b^ 
fore  his  abdication,  and  to  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment The  address  of  the  oouncil  of 
state,  in  pairticiilar,  was  drawn  up  in  a  style 
of  good  sense,  modemtion,  and  reiq)ect,  with 
out  s€9-vility,  highly  honourable  to  the  influ^ 
iXtbe  and  chcMcter  of  its  author,  Camot 


<'  The  eoundt  of  state,  &  radmhiff  thdr 
functions^  conceived  it  a  dnty  to  inake  known 
the  principles  which  form  the  roleof  their 
4^inions,  and  of  their  conduct 

••  The  sovereignty  rests  in  the  people.-^ 
The  people  are  Me  only  somre  of  legitimate 
power. 

''  The  emperor  is  called  to  guattntee  anew, 
by  fresh  institutions,  for  whicli  he  has  pledg- 
ed himself  in  his  prodamationa  ta  the  anny, 
and  to  the  nation,  all  the  Gberal  prindi^ea, 
individual  liberty,  and  the  equality  of  rights, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  abdiition  of  tiie 
censorship,  the  freedom  of  worship,  the  vot- 
ing of  taxes  and  laws  by  the  repnesentatives 
of  the  nation  freely  elected,  the  inviolability 
of  national  property  of  every  origin,  the  in-, 
dependence  and  irremovability  ot  the  tribu- 
.nals,  the  responsibility  of  the  mkdsters,  and 
of  all  the  agents  of  power. 

**  For  the  better  conservation  dthe  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  people  and  of  tiie  mo^ 
narcdi,  the  nationd  institutions  shall  be  view-' 
ed  in  a  grand  assembly  of  the  representatives 
already  announced  by  the  emperor." 

Napdeon  answered,  '^Princes  sre  the  first 
citifsens  of  the  state.  Their  authority  is  more 
or  less  extended  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  nations  whom  they  govern.  The  sove-  - 
reignty  itself  is  only  hereditary  becallise  the 
welSire  of  the  people  require  it  Departing 
from  this  principle  I  know  no  ^[itimacy. 

"  I  have  nenounced  the  idea  cx'the  ffrand 
empire,  of  which  during  fifteen  years  I  had 
bat  founded  the  basis.  ]|Ienceferth  the  hap- 
piness and  the  consolidation  of  tire  Freadx 
empire  shall  be  all  my  thoughts." 

The  president,  Seguier,  refused  to  go  at 
the  head  of  the  court  of  cassation  to  piesent 
the  address  to  Napoleon.  He  was  Sent  for 
on  the  next  day,  to  the  Thuilleries,  and  the 
emperor  in  the  public  lev^  reproached  him 
for  his  conduct. 

"  General,"  replied  Seguiep,  "  1  cannot 
serve  two  masters.    1  belong  to  my  long."   • 

Nap(^eon  was  offended  nt  the  tide  of  ge- 
neral, and  required  that  he  Aoix}d  be  ^- 
dressed  as-Sirc;  but  to^  tiiis  Seguiclr  could 
not  be  induced  to  consent. 

''  I  dismiss  you  from  the  bendi,"  at  length 
exclaimed  Naipoleoii  in  a  rwe,  ''and  order 
yoii  to  leave  Paais  tUb  very  day," 
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**  You  orily  hasten  my  departure  by  24 
hours,"  replied  the  mamstrate,  **  for  I  had 
made  preparations  for  (feparting  to-morrow 
to  my  estates. 

*  In  every  direction  the  movements  of  the 
troops  were  fiivourahle  to  Napoleon.  The 
duke  of  Belluno  (Victor)  marcned  on  Paiis 
with  the  troops  of  the  second  division.  When 
the  regiments  learned  that  the  emperor  ap- 
proached the  capital,  they  successively  adopt- 
ed the  national  colours.  The  duke  of  Bel- 
luno withdrew,  and  the  whole  division  con- 
tinued its  march  r6-united  under  its  ancient 
colours.' 

*  In  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  prefect  Vaublanc, 
and  several  generals,  the  ofncers  and  soldiers 
liave  all  assumed  the  national  cockade.  Co- 
lonel Jacquelimot,  aide-de-camp  of  the  duke 
of  Reggio  (Oudinot),has  this  day  brought  the 
addresses  of  the  different  corps,  and  given 
them  to  the  emperor  during  the  parade.* 

*  The  duke  pf  Albufera  (Suchet)  and  gene- 
ral  Girard,  did  not  wait  the  news  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  emperor^s  march,  and  all  the 
troops  have  united  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace.  Thus 
the  national  standard  waves  in  this  province 
as  in  Burgundy  and  Franche-Compte.' 

Lieutenant-general  Pajol  had  planted  at 
Orleans  the  tri-coloiu-ed  cockade,  whe  i  mar- 
shal St  Cyr,  arriving  in  that  town,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  under  arrest.  The  trooptf 
having  unanimously  declared  that  they  would 
march  towards  their  emperor,  and  that  they 
participated  in  the  general  feelings  of  the 
army,  the  marshal  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut  The  cuirassiers  burst  them  open,  and 
marshal  St.  Cyr  disappeared.  Rouen,  and 
the  whole  of  Normandy,  assumed  the  na- 
tional colours.  Britanny,  and  the  town  of 
Rennes,  elevated  the  tri-coloured  flag ;  and 
in  Poitou  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  were 
dispersed.  Intelligence  at  the  same  time  ar- 
rived from  Viemia,  importing  that  Maria 
JLouisa  had  formally  renounced  the  title  of 
empress,  had  laid  aside  the  green  livery  of 
Napoleon's  family,  and  had  assumed  the 
green  and  blue  costume  of  Partna.  It  has 
aace  been  ascertained  that  she  was  compelled 
to  take  these  steps  by  the  importunities  of 
ber  relatives^  that  she  still  retaitied  the  most 


ardent  affection  for  her  husband,  and  had  , 
more  than  once  attemiyted  to  escape  from 
Vienna,  to  share  his  exile.  On  the  intrusion 
of  Talleyrand  into  her  presence,  she  upbraid^ 
ed  him  with  his  treachery  to  her  husband,  in 
terms  of  the  most  animated  eloquence,  and 
with  an  energy  cf  ^ture  that  nearly  ap^ 
proached  to  actual  violence. 

A  decree  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  abolishing  tke  censorship,  was  ona 
of  the  first  concessions  of  Napoleon  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  utmost  licence 
was  given  to  political  discussion,  and  even 
the  memorial  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  con* 
taining  the  most  vindictive  remarks  on  the' 
conduct  and  character  of  Buonaparte,  was 
publicly  sold  at  all  the  libraries.  The  satis- 
faction produced  by  these  arrangements  was 
unfortimately  clouded  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  circumstance  creditable  to  the  intrepidity 
of  the  complaining  parties,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  Napoleon.  The  editors  of  a 
publication  intitled  "  Le  Censeur,'*  were 
brought  before  the  tribunals,  notwithstand- 
ing the  recent  decree,  for  having  published 
the  following  libel  on  the  Fren5i  army : — 
"  If  a  faction  of  the  people  could  dispose  of 
the  crown,  that  would  sooii  happen  to  us 
which  happened  to  the  Roman  peofde,  after 
the  reign  of  the  first  emperor;  we  should 
have  for  chiefs  none  but  soldiers,  and  the 
reigning  family  would  be  murdered,  as  soon 
as  }t  ceased  to  be  pleasingto  the  satellites  by 
whom  it  was  surrounded."   So  plain  and  ex- 

Sressive  an  imputation  on  the  army  was  pro- 
uctive  of  considerable  i^tation  through  all 
its  ranks,  and  Napoleon,  whose  influence  over 
the  soldiers  was  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration,  and  was  the  chief  security  of 
his  throne,  found  it  necessary  to  violate  his 
own  decree,  and  arrest  the  editoars.  They 
w^ere  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  suffer  tiie 
affair  to  drop.  It  may  be  reasoBabty  doubted 
whether,  in  this  instance.  Napoleon  dispkjed 
his  usua]  judgment  and  sagacity.  The  seizure 
of  the  editors  had  aU  the  effect  of  actual  pu- 
nishment,  without  its  energy,  and  excited  the 
alai*m  of  tiie  people,  while  it  confessed  the 
instability  of  government.  The  ministers  of 
Napolei»i  ad&d  to  this  impressioii,  by  de- 
scending to  Hie  meanness  of  falsehood  to  jus- 
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tify  tbeir  vkdation  of  the  decree.    Tliey  in-  tr}%  Irjr  tlieir  bold  and  independent  >iiTiting\ 

serted  in  the  Moniteur  a  statement,  that  the  Fouchd  concluded  by  ojOEeruig  them  the  edi« 

jfHlh  volume  of  the  Censor  was  allowed  to  be  torship  of  the  Moniteur,  a  journal  that  bad 

sold  without  making  any  change  in  the  text,  always  been  distinguished,  and  must  have 

**  By  this  wise  measure  of  the  government  continued  to  be  characterised  by  its  servile 

the  auUior  has  lost  the  advantage  of  being  flattery  c^the  court.   The  minister  bad  mis.- 

thought  a  victim,  a  certain  speculator  the  taken  his  men,  and  the  offer  w^as  received 

profit  of  a  surreptitious  edition,  and  the  work  with  the  indignation  that  it  merited. 
<if  an  the  charms  of  a  prohibited  book,"  This         "I  repaireid,"  says  M.  Compte,  "to  the 

malicious  and  unfounded  statement  was  im*  prefecture  of  the  ponce  at  the  appointed  hour, 

mediately  contradicted  in  the  following  terms :  At  this  conference  the  discourse  chiefly  tmiw 

«  Sir,~The  journals  have  announced  that  ^  "J?^  "Z^^^^Z  ^I^int^?  ^ 

the  fiftli  volumi  of  the  Censor  liad  been  selz-  "^^ »"  *;  "^^  ^^^i"^-    ^  ^^se"*^  *« 

'^  K  ^1,       r      K  Tf*  •   fT  ,  ?^  'iT  Mons.    This  condition  appeared  to  displease ; 

s«2ed  by  the  pohce.  but  t  is  felse  that  it  has  ^^^  j        ^^^  .^  demaSS%  it.  becaL  hc 

been  restored    They  mU  neither  give  it  up.  .^^uld  „ot  cooperate  in  deluding-the  public 

S?:5St?e^^'LtrS^rtfe  Se&^?fe"^^feS^^ 

j^^ionc^theirg^perty^ortSbe  brought  S^^^^S^J^f  tht  .^LS^f  1^,  S 

«^.inbepleasedtp«veno<^tto  ^t^^^t  H wri^li^^^^^^^^ 

what  the  louinals  may  say  either  of  the  work  ^^.  Tl^L  .  4.^  nr  t>      „^*i,  aj  t        ♦ 

or  its  author!  because  the  Ubertv  of  the  nrps*.  "®^^  mommg  to  M.  P—  With  M.  L— ,  to 

no  loSeSjte  •  ^  determine  upon  what  passages  should  be  sup, 

"I  have'the  honour  to  be.  &c.  K^«^'  t^"**  "°'  ^"«  ^T^^lj''*' 
"  Ch  Compte  "^     thought,  after  a  little  reflection, 

"PS    We  beff  vou  to  mve  this  letter  the  ^^^  ^*  ^**"^^  ^  ^"^'"  ^  *°'"^*^  *^^^  "™*®'- 

^^*ruZ».uSSoiur^-^  View.    All  hope  of  conciliation  being thus at 

greatest  possible  pubhaty,  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  J^^^^^  ^^  announce*  in  the 

They  described  the  efforts  which  they  had  journals  that  the  volume  which  had  been 

made  to  awaken  the  Bourbons  to  a  percep-  seized  was  restored  to  us.    This  declaraticni 

tion  <if  the  false  and  ruinous  policy  by  wliich  was  contradicted,  first  of  all  by  a  hand*biLI» 

they  were  gradually  alienating  the  affections  and  afterwards  by  a  circular,  which  the  police 

of  every  di^  of  the  people,  and  the  zeal  with  did  not  seize.    At  length  they  gave  us  our 

which  they  had  afl;erwaids  espoused  the  cause  volume,  when  they  saw  that  it  was  no  longer 

of  the  falling  government,  in  opposition  to  possible  to  impose  upon  the  public   I  ought 

the  dreaded  return  of  the  domination  of  to  add,  that  during  our  discussions,  the  pre- 

Buonaparte     *^  As  long,"  say  they,  ^'  as  the  feet  incessantly  oj^red  us  an  indemnity  for 

government  had  no  enemy  to  combat  we  de-  the  loss  that  we  had  sustained."* 
fended  the  laws  which  it  had  given  us,  and        The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  been 

pointed  out  the  rocks  on  which  it  might  strenuously^  yet  timidly,  opposed  by  the 

strike;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  attacked,  we  house  Qf  Bourbon,  and  it  was  reserved  for 

supported  it  as  much  as  was  in  our  power."  Napoleon,  whom  they  accused  of  impiety 

A  few  days  after  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  and  atheism.   It  has  frequently  been  alleged^ 

into  Paris,  they  were  summoned  bef<n:e  the  in  depreciation  of  this  act,  that  the  emperor 

minister  of  police,  from  whom,  instead  of  the,  might  have  accomplished  the  object  in, bis 

reproadies,  or  threats,  or  punishnaient,  which  former  reim,  a  remark  which  would  equally 

they  expected,  they  received  a  most  sracious  apply  to  aU  the  European  powers  during  a 

reception,  and  were  cordially  thanked  for  the  long  series  of  years,  and  to  the  most  able  and 

benefits  which  they  had  rendered  their  coun-*  virtuous  of  our  national  patriots.  The  popur 
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larity  obtained  by  this  act  of  justice  ajnd  po- 
licy was  augmented  by  sevend  alleviating  re- 
gulations relative  to  the  excise  duties,  and 
the  droits  reunis^  of  vrhich  the  Bourbons 
had  promised  the  remission,  but  h^d  forgot 
their  pledge.  At  the  same  time,  another 
measure,  highly  beneficial  to  the  people,  was 
recomn(iended  in  a  memorial  from  Camot  to 
the  emperor :  in  which  he  ureed  the  neces- 
sity of  general  education,  and  eulogised  the 
the  plans  adopted  in  England  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  *•  I  do  not  speak,**  says  he,  "  of 
those  forms  of  education  which  produce  half 
pliilosophers,  or  men  of  the  world,  but  such 
us  will  make  good  artizans  and  moral  men, 
by  affording  the  elements  of  indispensable 
knowledge,  good  habits,  and  respect  for  the 
laws." 

Napoleon,  immediately  issued  a  decree,  in 
which  he  descanted  on  the  importance  of 
education,  directed  the  establishment  of  ex- 
perimental schools,  and  promised  to  enforce 
those  measures  which  should  prove,  from  ac- 
tual trial,  best  calculated  to  effect  the  im- 
portant objects  in  view.  To  what  extent 
tliese  acts  of  wisdom,  humanity,  and  ben^- 
cence,  were  the  result  of  virtue,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  expedience,  is  only  known  to  that 
searcher  of  hearts,  to  whon(i  the  secret  mo- 
tives and  s])rings  of  human  action  are  alone 
disclosed.  The  frail  discrimination  of  human 
nature  can  only  judge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
mdividual  by  the  acts  themselves,  or  by  their 
obvious  policy.  In  the  present  instance,  no 
other  course  than  that  which  he  pursued  was 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  Napoleon.  To 
conciliate  every  dass  and  party  of  the  state, 
by  the  moderation  of  his  proceedings,  and  his 
demeanour,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
permanence  of  his  crown,  and  to.  effectual  re- 
sistance against  the.  return  of  the  invaders. 
His.  personal  deportment  was  now  more 
courteous  and  condescending ;  he  no  longer 
indulged  in  bursts  of  passion,  and  his  conver- 
sation with  his  visitors  was  distinguished  by 
politeness  and  affability.  He  rose  early,  and 
was  secluded  during  many  hours  of  the  day, 
attended  the  parade  in  the  afternoon,  and 
dined  at  eight  o'clock  with  his  ministers  and 
^nerals.  Between  ten  and  eleven  he  retired 
to  rest.  A  French  journalist,  who  had  fine- 
qucnt  opportimities  of  observing  him,  de- 


dares  him  to  have  been  restless  and  unhappy. 
His  behaviour  at  the  council,  though  more 
oondescendinff  than  formerly,  was  restrained. 
He  often  sighed  deeply :  his  confidence  and 
eloquence  revived  in  tlie  presence  of  his 
troops,  and  he  was  therefore  partial  to  parades 
and  reviews.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranks 
of  his  brave  and  faithful  soldiers,  he  seemed 
to  regain  the  power  which  was  contested  in 
the  conferences  of  the  councils. 

He  was  often  detected  in  shedding  secret 
tears  of  shame,  disappointment,  and  resent- 
ment He  contrasted  the  contempt  with 
which  he  was  now  treated  by  the  continental 
sovereigns  with  the  affection  which  they  had 
once  expressed,  and  the  humilitv  with  wliich 
others  had  thanked  him  for  their  forfeited 
crowns.  Even  the  clemency  and  magnani- 
mity with  wliich  he  had  treated  the  iamily 
and  partizans  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
repeated  oft  as  an  act  of  dangerous  lenity, 
and  he  secretly  formed  a  list  of  those  v^ho 
had  most  strenuously  opposed  his  enterprise, 
or  had  insulted  his  calamities.  It  is  credit- 
able to  the^  humanity  and  discretion  of 
Fouch^  that  the  proscriptions  commanded 
in  these  intervals  of  passion,  were  suspended, 
bv  the  forms  of  office,  till  the  objects  of  pu- 
nishment had  intimation  of  their  danger,  and 
time  to  escape.  To  satisfy  his  master,  tlie 
dead  bodies  of  criminals,  executed  for  atro- 
dous  crimes,  were  shewn  to  the  agents  of 
Napoleon  as  those  of  the  intended  victims : 
and,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  the 
very  persons  whom  he  had  thus  preserved 
were  the  first,  on  the  subsequent  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  and 
to  obtain  his  dismissal  fix)m  the  councils  of 
the  king. 

On  the  2d  of  April  appeared  the  justifica- 
tory  manifesto  of  Napoleon,  or 

ANSWER  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

**  Report  of  the  committee  of  presidents  of  the 
council  qfstate^  April  2. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  remit  which  has 
been  made  to  it,  the  committee,  composed  of 

E residents  of  sections  of  the  council  of  state, 
as  examined  the  declaration  of  the  19th  of 
March,  the  report  of  the  minister  of  general' 
police,  and  the  documents  thereto  subjoined. 
The  declaration  is  in  a  form  so  unusual,  con* 
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ceived  in  ternais  «o  strange,  expresses  ideas  so  produced  rage,  and  whom  remorse  deprives 

anti-social,  that  the  committee  was  ready  to  of  reason.     Such  persons  might  have  risked 

consider  it  as  one  of  those  forgeries  by  which  the  fabrication,  the  publication  of  a  document 

despicable  men  seek  to  mislead  the  people,  like  the  pretended  declaration  of  the  18th  of 

and  produce  a  change  in  public  oninion.  But  March,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  progress 

the  verification  of  legal  minutes  drawn  up  at  of  Napoleon,   and  misleading  the  Frendi 

Metzandof  the  examinations  of  couriers,  has  people  as  to  the  true  principles  of  foreign 

left  no  ground  for  doubt  that  the  transmis-  powers.     But  such  men  are  not  qualified, 

sion  of  this  declaration  was  made   by  the  like  the  latter,  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  na- 

members  of  the  French  legation  at  Vienna,  tion  which  they  have  misconceived,  betrayed, 

and  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  adopt-  delivered  up  to  the  arms  of  foreigners.  That 

ed  and  signed  by  them.     It  was  in  this  first  nation,  brave  and  generous,  revolts  against 

point  of  view  that  the  committee  thought  it  every  thing  bearing  the  character  of  baseness 

their  duty  to  examine,  in  the  first  instance,  and  oppression ;  its  affections  become  enthu- 

this  production,  which  is  without  precedent  siastic  when  their  object  is  threatened  or  at- 

in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  and  in  which  tacked  by  a  great  injustice ;  and  the  assassi- 

Frenchmen,'men  invested  with  a  public  cha-  nation  to  which  the  declaration  of  the  ISth 

racter  the  most  respectable,  begin  by  a  sort  of  March   incites,  will  find  an  arm  for  its 

of  pladng  without  the  law,  ot,  to  speak  more  execution  neither  among  the  25  millions  of 

precisely,  by  an  incitement  to  the  assassina-  Frenchmen,  the  majority  of  whom  followed, 

tion  lof  the  emperor  Napoleon    We  say  with  guarded,  protected  Napoleon  feom  the  Medi- 

the  minister  ot  police  that  this  declaration  is  terranean  to  the  capital,  nor  among  the  18 

the  work  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries;  millions  of  Kalians,  the  6  millions  of  Belgians 

because  tjiose  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  and  Rhenish,  nor  the  numerous  nations  of 

England,  coul4  not  have  signed  a  deed  wjiich  Germany,  who,  at  this  solemn  crisis,  have 

the  sovereigns  and  tjie  nations  to  which  they  not  pronounced  his  name  but  with  respectfiil 

belong  will  hasten  to  disavow.     For  in  the  recollections ;  nor  amidst  the  indignant  Eng- 

first  place  these  plenipotentiaries,  most  of  iish  nation,  whose  honourable  sentiments  d£- 

whom  co-<meral:ed  io  the  treaty  of  Paris,  avow  the  language  which  has  been  audaci- 

know  tiiat  Napoleon  was  there  recognised  as  ously  put  into  the  mouths  of  soyereigns.-^ 

retaining  the  title  of  emperor,  and  as  sove-  The  nations  of  Europe  are  enlightened ;  they 

reign  or  the  isle  of  Elba :  they  would  have  judge  the  rights  of  the  allied  princes,  and 

designated  him  by  these  titles,  nor  would  those  of  the  Bourbons.    They  know  that 

have  departed,  either  in  substance  or  form,  the  convention  of  Fontainbleau  was  a  treaty 

fi-om  the  respectful  notice  which  they  im-  among  sovereigns ;  its  violation,  the  entrance 

pose.     They  would  have  felt  that,  according  of  Napoleon  on  the  French  territory,  like 

to  the  law  of  nations,  the  prince  least  power-  eveiy  infraction  of  a  diplomatic  act,  like  every 

fulfirom  the  extent  or  population  of  his  states,  hostile  invasion,  could  only  lead  to  an  ordi- 

enjoys,  in  regard  to  his  political  and  civil  cha-  nary  war,  the  result  of  which  can  only  be,  in 

racter,  the  rights  belonging  to  every  sove-  respect  of  persons,  that  of  being  conqueror 

reign  prince  equally  with  the  most  powerful  or  conquered,  fi:'ee,  or  a  prisoner  of  war ;  in 

monarch ;  and  Napoleon,  recognised  under  respect  of  possessions,  that  of  being  either 

the  title  of  emperor,  and  as  a  sovereign  prince  preserved  or  lost,  increased  or  diminished ; 

by  all  the  powers,  was  no  more  than  any  one  and  that  every  thought,  every  threat,  every 

triable  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.     An  ob-  attempt  against  the  life  of  a  prince  at  war 

livion  of  those  principles,  which  it  is  impos-  with  another,  is  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the 

sible  to  ascribe  to  plenipotentiaries  who  weigh  history  of  nations  and  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 

the  rights  of  nations  with  deliberation  and  — In  the  violence,  the  rage,  the  oblivion  of 

prudence,  has  in  it  nothing  astonishing  when  principles,  which  characterise  the  declaration 

it  is  displayed  by  some  French  ministers,  of  the  13th  of  March,  we  recognise  the  en- 

whose  consciences  reproach  them  with  more  voys  of  the  same  prince,  the  organs  of  the 

than  one  act  of  treason,  in  whom  fear  has  same  councils,  which,  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
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9th  of  March,  also  pkoed  Napolecm  without  port  to  the  bosom  of  its  j^utnily,  and  domestic 

the  law^  also  invited  agidnst  hun  the  poniards  a£Eections. 

of  assassins^  and  promised  a  reward  to  the  Secondly — ^The  safety  of  Napoleon,  of  his 

bringer  of  his  h.&suL    What,  however,  did  imperial  family,  and  of  their  attendants,  was 

Napoleon  do  ?     He  did  honour,  by  his  con-  guaranteed  (14th  article  of  treaty),  by  all  the 

fidence,  to  the  men  of  all  nations,  insulted  powers ;  and  bands  of  assasins  have  been  or- 

by  the  infamous  mission  to  which  it  was  ganised  in  France,  imder  the  eyes  of  the 

wished  to  invite  them ;  he  shewed  himself  French  government,  and  even  J)y  its  orders, 

moderate,  generous,  the  protector  even  of  as  will  soon  be  proved  by  the  solemn  process 

those  who  had  devoted  him  to  death.  When  against  the  Sieur  Demontbreuil,  for  the  pur- 

he  spoke  to  general  Excelmans,  marching  pose  of  attacking  the  emperor  and  his  bro- 

towards  the  colunm  which  closely  followed  thers,  and  their  wives :  in  default  of  the  suc- 

XiOuis  Stanislaus  Xavier;  to  count  d'Erlon,  cess  which  was  expected  from  this  first  branch 

who  had  to  receive  him  at  Lille ;  to  general  of  the  plot,  a  commotion  had  been  planned 

Clausel,  who  went  to  Bourdeaux,  where  was  at  Orgon,  on  the  emperor's  road,  to  attempt 

theduchessd'Angouleme;  togeneralGrouchy,  an  attack  on  his  life  by  the  hands  of  some 

dispatched  to  put  a  period  to  the  civil  dissen-  brigands :  thev  sent  as  governor  to  Corsica 

sions  excited  by  the  duke  d'Angouleme —  an  assassin  of  George's,  the  Sieur  Brulart, 

evory  where,  in  sh<»i;,  orders  were  given  by  raised  purposely  to  toe  rank  of  marshal-de- 

the  ^peror  that  persons  should  be  protected  camp,  known  in  Brittany,  in  Anjou,  in  Nor- 

and  sheltered  from  every  attach,  every  dan-  mandy,  in  La  Vendee,  in  all  England,  by 

ger,  every  violence,  while  on  the  French  ter-  the  blood  which  he  had  shed,  that  ne  might 

ritory,  and  when  they  quitted  it.    Nations  prepare  and  make  sure  the  crime :  and  in 

and  posterity  will  judge  on  which  side,  at  fact  several  isolated  assassins  attempted,  in 

this  great  conjuncture,  has.  been  respect  for  the  isle  of  Elba,  to  gain  by  the  murder  of 

the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  sovereigns;  Napoleop  the  guil^  and  disgraceful  salary 

for  the  laws  of  war,  the  principles  of  civihza-  which  was  promised  to  them, 

tion,  the  maxims  of  law,  civil  and  religious.  **  Tldrdty — ^The  duchies  of  Parma  and 

They  will  decide  between  Napoleon  and  the  Placentia  were  given  in  full  property  to 

hpuse  of  Bourbon.  Maria  Louisa,  for  herself,  her  son,  and  her 

^  If,  after  having  examined  the  pretended  descendants ;  and  ailer  long  refusals  to  put 
declaration  of  the  congress  under  this  first  her  in  possession,  they  gave  the  finish  to  their 
view,  it  is  <liscussed  in  its  relations  to  diploi*  injustice  by  an  absolute  spoliation,  under  the 
matic  conventions,  and  to  the  treaty  of  Fon-  delusive  pretext  of  a  change  without  valua- 
tainbleau  of  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  ratified  tion,  without  proportion,  without  sovereign- 
by  the  French  government,  it  will  be  found  ty,  without  consent :  and  documents  existing 
that  its  violation  is  only  imputable  to  the  in  the  foreign  office,  which  have  been  sub- 
very  persons  who  reproach  Napoleon  there*  mitted  to  us,  prove  that  it  was  on  the  solici- 
with.  The  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  has  been  tations,  at  the  instance,  and  by  the  intrigues 
violated  by  the  allied  powers,  and  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Benevente,  that  Maria  Louisa 
of  Bourbon,  in  what  regards  the  emperor  Na-  and  her  son  have  been  plundered, 
poleon  and  his  family,  in  what  regards  the  **  Fourthly — There  should  have  been  given 
interests  and  the  rights  of  the  French  na-  to  the  prince  Eugene,  adopted  son  of  the  em- 
tion.                            ^  peror,  who  has  done  honour  to  France,  which 

**  First — Thfe  empress  Maria  Louisa  and  gave  him  birth,  and  who  has  conquered  the 

her  son  ought  to  have  obtained  passports,  afiection  of  Italy,  which  adopted  him,  a  suit- 

and  an  escort  to  repair  to  the  emperor;  and  able  establishment  out  of  France,  and  be  has 

tax  from  executing  this  promise,  they  sepa-  obtained  nothing. 

rated  violently  the  wife  from  the  husband,  "  Fifthly — ^The  emperor  had  (art  9^  of  the 

the  son  from  the  father,  and  that  during  dis-  treaty)  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  heroes  of 

tressing  circumstances,  when  the  firmest  soul  the  army,  for  the  preservation  of  their  endow- 

haa  need  of  looking  for  consolation  and  sup^  ments  on  the  Monte  Napoleone :  he  had  r&- 
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served  on  the  extraordinary  domains^  and  on 
the  funds  of  the  dvil  list,  means  of  recom- 
pensing his  servants,  of  paying  the  soldiers 
who  attached  themselves  to  his  destiny  :  all 
was  carried  away  and  kept  back  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Bourbons.  An  agent  for  the 
French  mUitaiy,  M.  Bresson,  went  in  vain 
to  Vienna,  to  claim  for  them  the  most  sacred 
of  properties — the  price  of  their  courage  and 
their  blood 

**  SiocMy — ^The  preservation  of  the  gpods, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  th^  family  of 
the  emperor,  is  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty 
(art.  6.) :  and  they  have  been  plundered  of 
one  and  of  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  by  main 
force  in  France,  by  commissioned  brigands ; 
in  Italy,  by  the  ^doience  of  the  military  chiefs ; 
in  the  two  countries,  by  sequestrations,  and 
by  seizures  solemnly  decreed. 

' "  Seventhly — The  emperor  Napoleon  was 
to  have  received  2,000,000,  and  his  femily 
2,500,000  francs  per  annum,  according  to  the 
arrangement  established  in  the  6th  article  of 
tl)e  treaty :  and  the  French  government  has 
constantly  refused  to  fulfil  this  engagement, 
and  Napoleon  would  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  dismiss  his  faithful  CTard  for  want  of  means 
to  secure  their  pay,  if  he  had  not  found  in  the 
grateful  recollections  of  the  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants of  Genoa  and  of  Italy,  the  honourable 
rdsoiirce  of  a  loan  of  12  millions  which  was 
offered  to  him. 

"  Eighthly — In  short,  it  was  not  without 
ft  reason  that  they  wished  by  all  meaiis  to 
separate  from  Napoleon  those  companions  of 
his  glory,  models  of  devotedness  and  con- 
stancy, the  unshaken  miarantees  of  his  safety 
and  oS  his  life.  The  island  of  Elba  was  se- 
cured to. him  in  full  property  (art.  3,  of  the 
treaty)  and  the  resolution  to  spoil  him  of 
it,  which  was  desired  by  the  Bourbons,  and 
solicited  by  their  agents,  had  been  taken  at 
the  congress. 

*'  And  if  Providence  had  not  in  its  justice 
provided  for  him,  Europe  would  have  seen 
an  attack  made  on  the  person  on  the  liberty 
of  Napoleon,  banished  for  the  future  to  tlie 
merby  of  his  enemies,  far  from  his  family, 
and  separated  from  his  servants,  either  to  St 
Luda,  or  St.  Helena,  >vhich  was  intended 
for  his  prison.  And  when  the  allied  powers, 
yielding  to  the  imprudent  wishes,  to  the  cruel 


importunities  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had 
condescended  to  violate  th6  solemn  contract, 
on  the  faith  of  which  Napoleon  had  release 
the  French  nation  fix>m  its  oaths :  when  him- 
self and  the  members  of  his  family  saw  them- 
selves threatened,  attacked  in  tneir  persdhs, 
in  their  property,  in  their  affections,  in  the 
rights  stipulatea  in  their  favour,  as  princes, 
even  in  tnose  rights  secured  by  the  laws  te 
simple  citizens,  what  could  Napoleon  do? 
.  Ought  he,  after  having  endured  so  many 
affronts,  supported  so  many  injuries,  to  have 
consented  to  the  complete  violation  of  the 
engagements,  made  with  him,  and  resigning 
himself  personally  to  the  lot  which  was  pre- 

Eared  for  him,  abandon  once  more  his  wife, 
is  son,  his  family,  his  faithful  servants,  to 
their  frightful  destiny  ?  Such  a  resolution 
appears  above  human  strength ;  and  yet  Na- 
poleon would  have  taken  it,  if  peace  and  the 
happiness  of  France  had^  been  the  price  of 
this  new  sacrifice.  He  w  ould  have  devoted 
himself  again  for  the  French  people,  of  whom, 
as  he  wishes  to  declare  to  Europe,  he  makes 
it  his  glory  to  hold  every  thing,  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  ascribe  evenr  thing,  to  whom  alone 
he  wishes  to  answer  for  all  his  actions,  and 
to  devote  his  life.  It  was  for  France  alone, 
and  to  avert  from  it  the  misfortune  of  civil 
war,  that  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  1814. 
He  restored  to  the  French  people  the  rights 
which  he  held  of  them :  he  left  it  free  to 
choose  for  itself  a  new  monarch,  and  to  esta- 
blish its  liberty  and  its  happiness  on  institu- 
tions which  might  protect  both.  He  hoped 
for  the  nation  the  preservation  of  all  which 
he  had  acquired  by  25  years  of  combats  and 
of  glory,  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  in  the 
choice  of  a  dynasty,  and  in  the  stipulation  of 
the  conditions  on  which  it  would  be  called 
upon  to  reign.  He  expected  from  the  new 
government  respect  for  the  glory  of  the  ar- 
mies, the  rights  of  the  brave,  the  guarantee 
of  all  the  new  interests,  of  those  interests 
which  had  arisen  and  been  maintmned  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  resulting  from  all  the 
laws  political  and  civil,  observed,  revered 
during  this  period,  because  they  were  iden- 
tified with  the  manners,  the  habits,  the  wants 
of  the  nation.  Far  from  that,  aU  idea  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  discarded. — 
The  principle  on  wMch  all  legislation,  politic 
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cal  and  dvil,  sinoe  the  revolutkmy  had  rested,  what  the  Bourbons  either  did  or  wished  to 
was  equally  discarded.  France  has  been  do  for  France.  It  was  under  such  circum- 
treated  by  the  Bourbons  like  a  revolted  stances  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  quitted 
country,  re-conquered  by  the  arms  of  its  an-  the  isle  of  Elba ;  such  yvere  the  motives  of 
dent  masters,  and  subjected  anew  to  a  feudal  the  determination  which  he  took,  and  not 
dominion.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  did  not  the  consideration  of  his  personal  interests,  so 
recognise  the  treaty,  which  alone  made  the  weak  with  him,  compared  with  the  interests 
throne  of  France  vacant,  and  the  abdication  of  the  nation  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his 
which  alone  permitted  him  to  ascend  it.  He  existence.  He  did  not  bring  war  into  the 
pretended  to  have  reigned  19  years,  thus  in-  bosom  of  France ;  on  the  contrary,  he  extiu- 
sulting  both  the  governments  which  had  been  gjuished  the  war  which  the  proprietors  of  na- 
estabUshed  in  this  period,  and  the  people  who  tional  property,  forming  four-filths  of  French 
had  consecrated  them  by  its  sunrages,  and  landholders,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
the  army  which  had  defended  them,  and  even  make  on  their  spoilers ;  the  war  wnich  the 
the  sovereigns  who  had  recognised  them  in  dtizens,  oppressed,  degraded,  humiliated  by 
their  numerous  treaties.  A  diarter^  digested  nobles,  would  have  been  compelled  to  declare 
by  the  senate,  all  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  against  their  oppressors ;  the  war  which  Pro- 
thrown  into  oblivion.  There  was  imposed  testants,  Jews,  men  of  various  religions,  would 
on  France  a  pretended  constitutional  law,  as  have  been  compdled  to  sustain  f^ainst  their 
easy  to  elude  as  to  revoke,  and  in  the  form  persecutors.  He  came  to  deliver  France,  and 
of  simple  royal  decrees,  without  consulting  was  received  as  a  deliverer.  He  arrived  al- 
tlie  nation,  without  hearing  even  those  bo-  most  alone ;  he  traversed  220  leagues  with- 
dies,  become  illegal — ^phantoms  of  the  na-  out  opposition,  without  combats,  and  resumed 
tional  representation.  And  as  the  Bourbons  without  resistance,  amidst  the  capital  and  the 
passed  ordinances  without  right,  and  pro-  acclamations  of  an  immense  majority  of  the 
mised  without  guarantee,  they  eluded  with-  dtizens,  the  throne  deserted  by  the  K>urbons, 
out  good  faith,  and  executed  without  fidelity,  who,  in  the  army,  in  their  household,  among 
The  violation  of  the  pretended  charter  was  the  national  guarais,  were  unable  to  arm  an 
restrained  only  by  the  timidity  of  their  go-  individual  to  attempt  to  maintain  them  there, 
vemment ;  the  extent  of  the  abuses  of  power  And  yet,  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
was  only  confined  by  its  weakness.  The  dis-  which  had  already  chosen  him  thrice,  which 
location  of  the  army,  the  dispersion  of  its  has  just  designated  him  a  fourth  time  by  the 
officers,  the  exile  of  many  of  Uiem,  the  de-  reception  it  gave  him  in  his  rapid  and  tri- 
gradation  of  the  soldiers,  the  suppression  of  umphant  march  and  arrival,— -of  that  nation 
their  endowments,  their  deprivation  of  pay  by  which,  and  for  the  interest  of  which,  he 
and  half-pay,  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  means  to  reign,  what  is  the  wish  of  Napo- 
legionaries,  their  being  stripped  of  their  ho-  leon  ?  That  which  the  French  people  wish 
nours,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  decorations  of  — the  independence  of  France,  internal  peace, 
the  feudal  monarchy,  the  contempt  of  dti-  peace  with  all  nations,  the  execution  of  the 
zens,  designated  anew  by  the  Third  Estate,  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1^14. 
the  prepared  and  already  commenced  spolia-  What  is  there  then  changed  in  the  state  of 
tion  of  the  purchasers  of  national  property,  Europe,  and  in  the  hope  m  repose  it  had  pro- 
the  actual  depredation  of  that  which  they  .  mised  itself?  What  voice  is  raised  to  de- 
were  obliged  to  sell,  the  return  of  feudality  mand  that  succour  which,  according  to  the 
in  its  titles,  its  privileges,  its  lucrative  rights,  declaration,  should  be  only  given  when 
the  re-establishment  of  ultramontane  prin-  claimed?  There  has  been  nothmg  changed, 
dples,  the  abolition  of  the  KSerties  or  the  — should  the  allied  powers  return,  as  we  are 
Gallican  church,  the  annihilation  of  the  con-  bound  to  expect  they  will,  to  just  and  mo- 
cordat,  the  restoration  of  tithes,  the  intole-  derate  sentiments,  if  they  admit  that  the  ex- 
rance  arising  from  an  exclusive  refigion,  the  istence  of  France  in  a  respectable  and  ihde- 
domination  of  a  handful  of  nobles  over  a  pendent  situation,  as  far  removed  from  con^ 
people  accustomed  to  equality,— -such  was  quering  as  from  being  conquered,  from  domi* 
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nating  as  fi-om  being  enslaved,  is  necessary  to  "  The  Count  Boulay, 

the  balance  of  great  kingdoms,  and  to  the  **  The  Count  Axdregssi. 

security  of  small  states.    There  has  been  no-  •*  The  Duke  de  Bassako."* 
thing  changed, — if  respecting  the  rights  of  a 

great  nation  which  wishes  to  res|>ect  the  Though  the  allies  were  iustified,  on  th^ 
rights  of  all  others,  which,  proud  and  gene-  prindple  of  self-defence,  in  their  first  declara* 
rous,  has  been  lowered,  but  never  debased,  tion  against  the  person  and  the  designs  of 
it  be  left  to  resume  a  monarch,  and  to  give  Buonaparte,  the  merits  of  the  opposing  ^- 
itself  a  constitution  and  laws  suited  to  its  ties  was  afterwards  to  be  decided  by  an  im- 
manners,  its  interests,  its  habits,  and  its  new  partial  examination  of  their  respective  state- 
wants.    There  is  nothiiig  changed, — ^if  not  ments.    The  facts  recorded  in  tne  preceding 
attempting  to  compel  France  to  resume  a  manifesto  completely  prove  the  violation  of 
dynasty  wliich  it  no  longer  wishes,  or  feudal  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  by  the  allies ;  and 
chains  which  it  has  broken,  and  to  submit  to  the  non-performance  of  its  conditions  gave 
seignorial  and  ecclesiastical  claims  from  which  the  party  injured  an  undisputed  right  to  de- 
it  has  been  liberated,  it  is  not  wished  to  im-  maud  redress,  or  deny  the  obligations  he  had 
pose  upon  it  laws,  to  interfere  %vith  its  inter-  contracted.  To  have  protested  or  complained 
nal  affairs,  to  give  it  masters  in  conformity  against  the  want  of  raith  in  the  confederates, 
to  the  interests  or  the  passions  of  its  neigh-  would  have  only  confirmed  their  previous 
hours.   There  is  nothing  changed, — ^if,  while  intention  to  transport  him  to  St.  Helena. — 
France  is  occupied  in  preparing  the  new  so-  His  preparations  and  intrigues  afford  no  proof 
cial  compact  which  shall  guarantee  the  liberty  that  ne  would  have  retuijied  to  France,  even 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  triumph  of  those  ge-  had  the  allies  conducted  themselves  towards 
nerous  ideas  in  Europe  which  can  no  longer  him  with  honour  and  fidelity,  since  he  might 
be  repressed,  it  be  not  forced  to  withdraw  foresee  the  possible  violation  of  the  treaty, 
itself,  hi  order  to  combat,  from  those  pacific  and  prepare  for  that  contingency.   To  obtain 
thoughts,  and  those  means  of  internal  pros-  redress  by  the  assumption  of  his  abdicated 
I)erity  to  which  the  people  and  their  head  power ;  to  secure  its  peaceable  execution  by 
wish  to  devote  themselves  in  liappy  accord-  negotiating  with  the  c^onfederates  on  an  equal 
ance.  There  has  been  nothing  changed, — if,  footing;  or  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  and  justify 
when  the  French  nation  only  demands  to  re-  his  rights,  by  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
main  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  an  unjust  coa-  hostilities,  were  the  only  measures  which  he 
lition  do  not  compel  it,  as  it  did  in  1792,  to  could  pursue,  unless  he  had  intended  to  re- 
deA^nd  its  will,  its  rights,  its  independence,  main  an  injured  and  miserable  exile,  i-emove- 
and  the  sovereign  of  its  choice.  able  at  the  caprice  of  his  enemies,  and  doomed 
(Signed)    "  The  Count  Defermon,  to  witness  their  injustice  without  the  power 
"The  Count  Reqnaud    St.  of  effectual  complaint. 
Jean  d'Angely, 


CHAP.  IX. 1815. 

Circular  address. — Letter  of  Napoleon  to  tfie  sovereigns  of  Europe. — Pblicv  of  the  alUes. 
— Opinions  of  Lord  Grenville  and  his  JHends.—-^nistiAcatory  paper  of  the  confedeiate 
fnonarcJis.—Tfie  French  are  promised  a  new  constitutum. — Napoleon  escapes  from  tht 
controtd  of  his  ministers  to  tJie  palace  of  Ely  see  Bourbon^  and  publishes  the  articles  (fa 
constitutum,  under  the  title  of  *'  An  Additional  Actr—Life  6f  Joachim  Murat,  king  of 
Naples.'^Interesting  anecdote  of  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  hero  and  patriot 

Within  n  few  days  fhnn  the  publication    documents  were  issued  frcm  the  emperor's 
of  the  manifesto  of  the  allies,  the  subjoined    bureau : 
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cntcuLAA  AiHttBSfiED  TO  AiOASSADOfts,  wliole  of  tfae  diveetioD  of  affiuis  in  Fnmee,  in 

M1NISTKR8,    AND    OTH£E    AOENT8   OP  upon  a  totally  difibrent  principle.    I  cannot 

VEAKCE  ABEOAD.  doubt,  SIT,  tliat  you  will  oonsider  it  as  a  duty 

^  Paris,  March  SO,  1815.  to  make  luiown  to  the  Frenchmen  about  you. 

'*9nt,-*«I%ewi9hesofthe  French  nation  ne-  tiie  new  situation  of  France^  and  that  in 

Ter  oeoEsed  to  recall  the  sovereign  of  its  chcnce,  which,  according  to  our  laws,  they  find  thdm- 

the  only  prince  who  can  guarantee  to  it  the  sdves  placed. 

consarvation  of  its  liberty  and  independence.  (Signed)      ''  Caulaincouet,  Duke  of 

The  emperor  appeared,  and  the  royal  govern-  Vicenza.'' 

ment  no  longer  exists.    At  the  si|;ht  of  the  

universal  movement,  which  carried  both  the  letteu  (the  oeioinal  in  the  hand- 

people  and  the  army  towards  their  legitimate  weiting  of  napoleon),  addeessed  to 

monarch,  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  per-  all  the  soveeeigns  of  euegpe. 

oaved  that  there  remained  no  other  course  **  Sir,  my  Brother ! — ^You  will  have  leam- 

for  them  but  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  ed  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  my  return 

country.  They  haveouitted  the  French  soil,  on  the  shores  of  France,  my  entrance  into 

without  a  single  musKet  having  been  fired,  Paris,  and  the  departure  of  the  &nily  of  the 

or  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  their  defence.  The  Bourbons,    The  true  nature  of  these  events 

military  household  which  accompanied  them  must  now  be  known  to  your  majesty.  They 

has  collected  at  Bethune,  where  it  declared  are  the  work  of  an  irresistable  power,  the 

its  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  work  of  the  unanimous  will  of  a  great  nation. 

It  has  given  up  its  horses  and  arms :  more  which  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights.     The 

than  hm  of  it  has  entered  our  ranks;  the  dvnasty,  which,  force  had  imposed  on  the 

rest,  few  in  number,  are  retiring  to  their  Irench  people,  was  no  longer  made  for  it : 

homes,  happy  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  gene*  the  Bourbons  would  not  accord  with  its  sen- 

rosity  of  his  imperial  majesty.    Tfae  most  timents  or  its  manners :  France  has  separated 

profound  tranquillity  reigns  throughout  the  itself  from  them.     Its  voice  caUled  for  a  deli* 

whole  extent  of  the  empire.    Every  where  verer.    The  expectation  which  decided  me 

the  same  cry  is  hear^ ;  never  did  a  nation  to  make  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  was  disap* 

present  the  spectacle  of  more  complete  iinani-  pointed.    I  came,  and  from  the  point  where 

mity  in  the  expressicm  of  its  happiness  and  I  touched  the  shore  the  love  of  my  people 

joy;    This  great  change  has  been  only  the  carried  me  even  to  the  bosom  of  my  capitals 

work  of  a  few  days.   It  is  the  finest  triumph  The  first  duty  of  mv  heart  is  to  repay  so 

of  the  confidence  of  a  monarch  in  the  love  of  much  affection  by  the  maintenance  of  an 

his  people ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  honourable  tranquillity.     The  re-establish* 

extraordinaryactofthewillof  a  nation  which  ment  of  the  imperial  tlirone  was  necessary 

knows  its  rights  and  its  true  duties.    The  for  the  happiness  of  Frenchmen.  My  dearc^ 

functions  entrusted  to  you  by  the  royal  go-  thought  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  use- 

verament  have  terminated ;  and  I  am  ab^t  iul  to  the  securing  of  the  repose  of  Europe. 

to  take,  without  delay,  the  orders  of  his  ma^  Sufficient  glory  has  adorned  by  turns  the 

iesty  the  emperor,  in  order  to  aecre<tit  a  new  flags  of  different  nations.     Tlie  vicissitudes 

legation.  You  must  immediately,  sir,  assume  of  fortune  have  caused  sufficient  great  re- 

the  tri-coloumed  cockade,  and  cause  it  to  be  verses  to  succeed  to  great  successes.  A  finer 

taken  by  the  Frenchmen  who  are  about  you.  field  is  now  open  for  sovereigns,  and  I  am 

If,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  court  where  the  first  to  enter  it.   After  having  presented 

you  feside,  you  have  occasion  to  see  the  mi  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  great  combats* 

nister  for  foreign  affairs,  you  will  inform  him  it  will  be  more  delightful  in  future,  to  know 

tliat  the  emperor  has  nothing  more  at  heart  no  other  rivalry  except  that  of  the  advantages 

than  the  maintenimce  of  peace :  that  his  ma-  of  p^ace,  no  other  struggle  except  the  sacred 

jesty  hffii  renounced  the  plans  of  greatoess  struggle  for  the  happiness  of  our  people. — . 

which  he  might  have  anteriorly  formed;  and  France  is  glad  to  proclaim  with  fhuiknesa 

that  the  system  dfhis  oMnet,  as^wdl  as  the  this  noble  end  of  aM  its  wishes..    Jealous  of 
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its  indi^endeno^  the  ittvariable  principle  of 
its  policy  win  be  the  most  absolute  respect 
for  tlie  independence  of  other  nations:  if 
such,  as  I  have  a  happy  confidence  shall  be 
the  personal  sentiments  of  your  majesty,  the 
general  tranquillity  is  secured  for  a  l<»ig 
time ;  and  justice^  seated  on  the  confines  <u 
different  states,  will  alone  suffice  to  guard 
their  frontiers.  I  seize  with  eagerness,  &c. 
&c." 

(Signed)  "  Napoleon. 

.  "  Park,  April  4," 

The  messengers  to  whom  these  documents 
were  intrusted  were  denied  a  formal  recep* 
tion  at  the  respective  courts,  and  returned  to 
France  with  their  dispatches.  The  confede- 
rate sovereigns  unanimously  declared  their 
intention  to  reject  every  overture  ftojsx 
Napoleon  Buonaparte^  and  to  receive  them 
without  notice  or  reply.  A  determination 
so  unusual^  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  future  conciliation  under  any  circum-* 
stances,  which  reduced  the  emperor  to  ^  state 
of  exclusion,  in  which  the  most  exemplary 
conduct,  and  the  most  liberal  concessions, 
would  be  equally  ineffectual,  was  an  outrage 
on  the  kws  of  justice  and  humanity  pro* 
bably  unexampled  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs.  The  language  of  the  allies  evidently 
amounted  to  a  decuiration,  that  though  acU 
versity  might  have  instructed  Napoleon  in 
the  lessons  of  government;  though  his  return 
to  the  throne  from  which  he  had  descended 
might  be  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  the 
people  (rf*  France,  though  every  ambitious 
view  which  he  had  formerly  entertained 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  most  satisfiic- 
tory  securities  offered  to  their  acceptance, 
they  would  wage  a  personal  and  interminable 
war  against  him  and  the  French  nation,  so 

.  long  as  he  should  retain  the  sovereign  au- 
thoritj\  Their  conduct,  however,  was  stre- 
nuously supported,  and  warmly  applauded,  by 
their  political  dependents,  and  a  laboured 
manifesto,  intitled,  '*  An  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  conferences  of  the  powers 

,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,"  was  pub- 
lished  by  the  congress,  as  a  justifi^tion  of 
their  conduct.  Forgetting,  or  choosing  to 
forget,  their  own  forgetfulness  of  the  most 
iauSeA  pledges,  they  asserted  that  by  break- 


ing the  sokmn  artides  eotoed  into  witktlie. 
alhes  he  had  placed  himself  m  the  state  of 
hostility  with  them  which  existed  before  the 
treaty.    The  truth  is,  that  the  allies,  by  first 
vicdating  the  treaty,  had  previously  placed 
themselves  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  him^ 
The  manifesto  proce^  as  follows : — **  While 
the  allies  acknowled^re  the  indubitable  right 
of  every  people  to  cEoose  their  own  form  of 
government,  this  right,  like  every  other,  has 
its  limits,  and  cannot  be  exercised  to  the  in- 
jury ox  danger  of  every  surrounding  country; 
and  as  the  return  of  Buonaparte  has  esta* 
Uished  in  France  a  focus  of  disorders,  and 
of  subversions  in  every  other  state,  it  be- 
comes the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  ,wr- 
rounding  government  to  prevent  or  destroy 
the  source  of  inevitable  calamity.**    The  ex-' 
pedience  of  the  general  principle  thiis  ex- 
pressed cannot,  I  think,  justly  be  disputed ; 
and  Iiad  not  the  allies  been  the  fu*st  to  violate 
the  treaty,  their  reasoning  would  have  been 
inresistible.    It  was  evident*  that,  with  the 
best  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte, 
he  would  probably  yield  to  the  warlike  and 
revengeful  feelings  of  the  army,  and  its 
prowess  and  its  numbers,  when  called  once 
more  into  actual  conflict  beneath  its  adored 
and  able  leader,  were  too  tremendous,  even 
in  a  prospective  view,  not  to  be  contemplated 
with  anxiety  and  alarm.  If  the  justice,,  there- 
fore, of  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the  allies 
be  more  tiian  equivocal,  the  policy  of  their 
measures  is  apparent.  Having  provoked  the 
giant  to  escape  from  his  enchanted  castle,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  puny  mortals  who  stood 
l)efore  him  in  array  to  prepare,  with  an  acti- 
vity corresponding  witli  their  danger,  for  his 
tremendous  assault.  They  had  learned,  from 
the  recollection  of  Kosciusko's  fate,  Suwar^ 
row's  cruelties,  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  Krimea,  that  monarchs  ' 
and  con(|uerors  consult  the  means  rather  than 
the  justice  of  their  political  designs.    They 
themselves  had  corrected  few  of  tneir  former 
errors,  and  they  therefore  concluded  that  a 
sentiment  of^  remorse  and  reformation  may 
easily  be  stifled  in  the  bosom  of  a  military 
sovereign.      The  ministerial    advocates  on^ 
their  side  assert,  that  the  war  with  Napoleon  * 
was  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary.    **  If 
(said  they)  he  is .  suffered  to  remain  unmor 
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lested,  the  peace  would  be  a  feveriih  state  of  On  the  25th  of  M«y,  in  the  debate  on  the 
anxiety  and  suspicion  as  expensive  and  bur-  message  of  the  prince  regent,  his  lordship 
thensome  as  war.  Until  he  had  given  satis-  expressed  his  sentiments  in  a  long  and  am- 
factory  and  unequivocal  proof  that  his  cha-  mated  harangue.  **  By  the  vidation  (he 
racter  was  indeed  changed,  and  many  long  obser\'ed)  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  allies  are 
years  must  elapse  before  that  could  be  given,  now  actually  at  war  with  Buonaparte.  It  is 
,tlie  powers  of  Europe  must  remain  in  arms,  not  a  question  whether  we  shall  make  war. 
Every  measure  would  be  scrutinized  with  but  whether  we  shall  conclude  a  peace.  No 
suspicion.  Jealousy  and  distrust  would  ranjde  reasonable  man  can  confide  in  1^  security 
in  the  minds  of  every  party,  and  whatever  had  to  be  found  in  a  treaty  with  Buonaparte. — 
been  the  wish  of  Buonaparte,  he  would  have  Security  must  be  sought  in  other  means, 
been  the  slave  of  a  warlike  faction.  He  was  Speaking  of  the  security  or  insecurity  of 
under  the  necessity  (said  these  politicians)  of  treaties,  nis  lordship  declared,  that  he  should 
choosing  as  agents  and  ministers  men  whom  not  even  attempt  a  statement  of  the  viola- 
he  inwardly  detested.  He  was  now  pursu-  tions  of  treaties  committed  by  Buonaparte, 
ing  the  same  path  that  had  guided  his  pro-  but  he  would  ask  any  ene  to  shewihim  one 
gress  in  the  first  year  of  his  consulate.  The  country,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
means  of  military  success  are  the  only  Objects  which  nad  sought  peace  or  safety  bjr  treaty 
of  his  wishes.  When  he  shall  have  obtained  with  him,  that  had  not  found  itself  visited 
these  he  will  throw  off  the  mask,  laugh  at  with  the  highest  aggravations  of  the  very 
the  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn,  and  evils  it  had  attempted  to  ward  off.  Instead 
again  resume  his  character  and  his  foreign  of  enumerating  violations,  he  would  ask  who 
conauests*  Sparta  is  his  model  in  the  hour  would  rest  his  security  on  Buonaparte,  and 
of  dang^,  Constantinople  in  that  of  tri-  who  would  point  out  a  treaty  with  him  that 
umph.**  The  war  might  also  be  justified  on  was  not  followed  by  the  disadvantage  of  the 
another  principle.  Tne  allies  had  granted  other  contracting  party  ?  His  noble  friend 
much  more  favourable  terms  to  France  than  (earl  Grey)  in  a  laudable  anxiety  for  peace, 
the^  would  have  granted  had  Buonaparte  re^  in  which  he  fuUy  shared  with  him,  had  in- 
mained  on  the  tm-one.  They  granted  these  dulged  in  expectations  in  which  he  could  not 
advantageous  terms,  in  the  full  conviction  indulge.  Age  certainly  imposed  limits  on 
and  understanding  that  Buonaparte  was  for  the  activity  and  ambition  c^  man ;  but  that 
ever  excluded  from  the  government.  By  had  not  as  yet  occurred :  little  had  occurred 
assuming  the  reins  of  power  he  had  violated  since  his  return  which  he  .could  trace  to  the 
the  funcuimental  principles  of  the  treaty,  and  amendment  of  his  disposition.  God  forbid 
enabled  the  allies  to  wage  war  with  France,  he  should  suppose  that  no  amendment  could 
should  they  deem  that  measure  expedient,  take  place  in  any  man :  but  in  looking  to 
The  opinions  thus  expressed,  and  the  con-  the  general  safety  of  nations,  and  to  the  hap- 
dusions  inferred,  were  powerfully  supported  piness  and  existence  of  his  own  country,  he 
in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  impressive  and  could  not  rest  upon  probabilities  merely, 
perspicuous  eloquence  of  lord  Grenville,  a  where,  especially,  he  saw  no  reasonable  hopes, 
nobleman  whose  views  were  occasionally  er-  and  when  the  very  act  of  the  man,  which 
ix>neous,  and  whose  notions  of  policy  were  occasioned  the  present  crisis,  was  one  of 'the 
more  the  result  of  education  and  connection  strongest  examples  of  his  faithlessness  and 
than  of  profound  investigation.  He  had  incurs  ambition  which  his  life  had  offered." 
red  a  considerable  share  of  public  obloquy  by  Aflerwiirds,  speakipg  of  the  £dl  of  Louis, 
hispropensity  to  family  emolument, and  to  the  he  says,  **  He  was  the  victim  of  peace.  He 
possession  of  sinecures,  but  his  frailties  were  was  liie  sacrifice  of  his  good  fiuth.  It  was 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  atmosphere  whidi  he  because  he  was  the  fiiaid  of  peace,  and  was 
breathed.  In  his  official  capacity  he  had  al-  desirous  to  keep  peace  with  the  other  coun- 
ways  displayed  a  degree  of  political  modera-  tries  of  Europe,,  that  a  soldiery  accustomed 
tkm  and  personal  candour  which  deserved  to  rapine,  and  raised  by  their  former  chief  to 
and  obtained  the  praise  of  good  intention,  principalities  and  powers  carved  out  of  the 
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just  rights  of  other  people,  were  discontent-  who,  at  a  time  when  the  nations  of  Eutope 
ed,  and  desired  no  monarch  but  a  general  gave  Utemselves  up  to  the  hope  of  enjoying^ 
prepared  to  renew  the  Woric  of  spoliation,  bsting  tranquillity,  has  meditated  fresh  ca- 
Was  it  nothing  to  be  desired  to  sanction  a  tastrophes,  and  through  an  act  of  douUe 
system  under  which  Europe  had  so  long  treason,  both  towards  the  powers  who  had 
groaned,  with  such  an  army,  and  such  a  too  generously  spared  him,  and  towards  a 
chief  at  its  head  ?  If  his  disposition  was  said  government  which  he  could   only  attack 
tohaveundei^one  some  change,  his  situation  through  the  blackest  treachery,  has  usurped 
was  now  again  changed,  and  as  the  army  was  a  throne  which  he  had  renounced,  and  whidi 
formerly  upheld  by  spoliation  and  plunder,  he  had  only  occupied  to  inflict  misery  on 
so  now  for  the  same  objects  he  was  recalled  •  France,  and  on  the  world.    This  man  hatd 
by  his  former  instruments,  who  alone  could  no  other  guarantee  to  propose  to  Europe  but 
maintain  him  in  his  recovered  power.     If    his  word.    After  the  cruel  experience  c^fif- 
any  person  would  consider  the  present  situa-  teen  years,  who  would  be  raA  enough  to  ac- 
tion of  Buonaparte  in  France,  it  must  appear  cept  that  guarantee?     And  if  the  French 
that  judging  by  all  human  probabiHties,  it  nation  has  really  embraced  his  cause,  who 
would  be  necessary  for  him,  even  supposing  would  have  more  respect  for  the  guarantee 
we  were  inclined  to  remain  at  peace  with  which  she  may  ofier  ? — ^Peace  with  a  govem- 
him,  to  keep  his  army  in  good  humour  by  ment  placed  in  such  hands,  and  composed  of 
leading  tliem  on  to  unprovoked  aggression  such  elements,  would  onlv  prove  a  perpetual 
ngainst  some  foreign  nation,  which  would  state  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  danger. — 
force  us  into  the  contest  however  we  might  No  powers  could    really  disarm;    nations 
be  disinefined  to  it.     If  we  were  to  look  at  would  not  enjoy  any  of  the  advantages  of  a 
all  his  former  policy  we  should  see  that  he  true  pacification ;  they  would  be  cru^ed  by 
was  under  a  sort  of  necessity  to  endeavour  expense  of  all  kinds.    As  confidence  Would 
to  maintain  his  powder  by  the  same  means  by  no  where  revive,  industry  and  commerce 
which  he  had  acquired  it."  would  every  where  languish :  there  would 

The  remaining  part  of  the  justificatory  be  no  stability  in  political  relations ; — gloomy 

paper  of  the  allies  is  couchqd  in  the  follow-  discontent  would  sit  brooding  on  every  ooun- 

mg  language :  try^  and  alanned  Europe  would  daily  expect 

**  The  commmission  thinks  it  unnecessary  fresh  explosions.    The  sovereigns  have  oer- 

to  enter  at  present  into  an  exposition  of  the  tainly  not  mistaken  the  interests  of  their 

considerations  which,  under  the  last  point  of  subjects,  when  they  have  thought  that  open 

view,  have  directed  the  measures  of  cabinets,  war,  with  all  its  inconveniendes,  and  all  its 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  them,  that  the  sacrifices,  preferable  to  such  a  state :  and  tlie 

man,  who  now  offers  to  sanction  the  treaty  measures  which  they  have  adopted  have  met 

of  Paris,  and  pretends  to  substitute  his  gua-  with  general  approbation.    The  opinion  of 

rantee  for  that  of  a  sovereign  whose  loyalty  Europe  has  pronounced  itself  on  this  great 

was  unstained,  and  his  benevolence  unbound-  occasion  in  a  most  positive  and  most  sokmn 

ed,  is  the  same  who,  for  fifteen  years,  has  ra-  manner.    Never  has  it  been  possible  more 

vaged  and  convulsed  the  eaith  to  find  food  clearly  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  nations, 

for  his  ambition ;  who  has  sacrificed  millions  and  more  faithfully  to  interpret  them,  than 

of  victims,  and  the  happiness  of  a  whole  ge-  at  a  moment  when  the  representatives  of  all 

neration   to  a  system  of  conquest,  which  the  powers  were  united  to  consolidate  the 

truces,  little  entitled  to  the  name  of  peace,  peace  of  the  world." 

have  only  served  to  render  mord  oppressive  Every  effort  was  now  made  by  Napoleon 

and  more  odious ;  who,  after  having,  by  his  to  increase  the  regular  army,  and  the  foUow- 

senseless  enterprises,  tired  even  fortune,  arm-  ing  energetic  prodamation  was  puUished : 

ed  all  Europe  against  him,  and  exhausted  aU  "  You  earnestly  wished  for  your  emp»or. 

the  means  of  France,  has  been  compelled  to  He  is  arrived*    You  havd  supported  him 

renounce  his  projects,  and  abdicate  his  power,  with  all  your  efforts.  R^y  with  all  possible 

in  order  to  save  some  wrecks  of  his  existence;  dispatch  around  your  standards,  that  you 
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may  be  ready  to  defend  yeur  CDontry  againtt 
enemies  who  are  deriixnis  of  regulating  our 
national  colours,  impoflin^  sovereignd  upon 
UB,  and  dictating  constitutions.  Under  theie 
drcumstanoes,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  French- 
man, already  accustomed  to  war,  to  join  the 
imperial  standard.  Lict  us  present  a  frortier 
<rf' brass  to  our  enemies,  and  prove  to  them 
that  we  are  always  the  same. 

**  Soldiers  J — ^Whether  you  have  obtained 
nnlimited  or  limited  furloughs,  orwnether 
you  have  received  your  discharge,  if  your 
wounds  are  healed,  and  you  are  in  a  state  fit 
to  serve,  come  and  join  the  army  !  Honour, 
your  country,  your  emperor  invites  you  ! 

"  With  what  reproaches  would  you  not 
have  cause  to  overwhelm  me,  were  our  fine 
csountry  again  to  be  ravaged  by  those  soldiers 
whom  you  so  oflen  vanquished,  and  were 
the  foreigner  to  invade  and  obliterate  France 
from  the  map  of  Europe. 

(Signed)    «  The  Pnnce  of  Echmxjhl." 

.  On  his  first  landing  in  France,  Napoleon 
had  pledged  his  honour  that  he  would  grant 
to  the  people  a  constitution  agreeable  to  their 
wishes,  and  favourable  to  their  liberties.  The 
difficulties  opposing  the  performance  of  his 
promise  were  at  this  moment  greatly  en- 
creased,  by  an  utter  discordance  in  the  views 
and  interests  of  the  persons  employed  in  its 
fabrication.  Those  ministers  and  members 
of  the  council  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
repeated  changes  in  the  government,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  French  should  be  fUmisbed 
with  a  free  constitution ;  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  might  be  exercised  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  that  a  convocation  of  elec- 
tors to  lie  assembled  in  the  Field  of  May,  as 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  have  the  power  of  changing  whatever 
articles  might  appear  to  them  unfavourable, 
itnd  of  ad(^ting  such  measures  as  they  should 
judge  expedient  for  the  interest  of  their 
country.  The  Champ  de  Mai,  or  Charrvp  de 
Mars,  is  a  large  area  m  the  front  of  the  Mcole 
Militaire,  extending  almost .  to  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  It  was  appropriated,  like  the 
Campus  Martins  at  Rome,  to  the  reviews  of 
the  troops,  and  to  horse  and  foot  races  on 
public  festivals.  Various  were  the  plans  for 
the  organization  of  the  crowd  of  special  re- 


preMfitaftiVe^  atnouilting  to  akmt  95,000 
electors.  It  was  at  length  arranged  that 
committees  should  be  named  by  the  electors, 
from  their  own  body,  who  should  propose 
and  discuss  such  changes,  and  whose  reports 
should  be  made  to  the  collective  members,  so 
that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  might  be  al- 
most individually  obtained.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  projected  by  the  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  cabinet 

The  danger  arising  fix)m  a  deliberating 
mass  of  25,000  citizens  was  too  obvious  to 
escape  Buonaparte's  penetration.  But  as  it 
had  been  decreed  that  the  assembly  of  the 
C/iamp  de  Mars  should  take  place,  it  was 
impossible  to  countermand  the  meeting,  and 
measiu*es  were  therefore  taken  to  neutralise 
its  effects.  The  electors  were  to  receive  no 
pecuniary  consideration  for  their  expenses  of 
travelling,  or  their  residence  in  Paris ;  and  it 
was  known  that  no  great  number  would  im- 
dertake  the  journeys  at  their  own  cost  It 
was  intimated  at  the  same  time  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  electors  was  not  to  discuss  the 
articles  of  any  constitution  that  mig^ht  be  laid 
before  them,  but  to  verify  the  registers  and 
count  the  votes.  The  operations  of  the  dec 
tors  were  thus  reduced  to  the  service  of 
clerks,  since  assent  or  disapprobation  of  the 
constitutional  act  was  no  longer  their  con- 
cern. The  same  decree  enacted  the  mode  of 
taking  those  votes,  on  registers  opened  at  the 
town-houses,  at  the  offices  of  government, 
and  at  notaries,  where  the  votes  were  in- 
scribed. It  was  even  found  that  the  agents 
of  government  in  the  departments  would 
construe  the  title  of  active  citizens  in  a  sense 
too  confined,  and  admit  none  to  vote  but 
such  as  could  prove  that  they  were  mpmbers 
of  the  corporation  in  the  towns  where  they 
resided.  Several  messengers  were  at  the  same 
time  dispatched  into  each  military  division, 
to  expel  from  office  all  mayors,  municipal 
officers,  members  of  generd  councils,  and 
other  individuals  bearing  authority,  and  to 
supply  their  places  with  his  own  partizans. 

The  most  violent  contests  were  maintained 
in  the  cabinet  between  the  emperor  and  his 
advisers.  Adherents  to  democracy,  Camot 
and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  support  the 
claims  of  liberty,  and  to  frame  a  constitution 
which  might  unite  tbo  contending  parties  of 
A  a 
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the  nation  in  one  unanimous  submission  to 
its  lawSy  to  whatever  sovereign  the  executive 
power  might  be  oonfided.  They  were  in- 
named  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  unjustified  by  existing  circum- 
stances, and  proposed  that  Napoleon  should 
resign  iAie  tide  of  emperor  for  that  of  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  republia  Deeply  offended, 
as  he  must  have  been,  at  so  singular  a  pro- 
posal, he  disguised  his  resentment  till  he  had 
framed  a  constitution  of  his  own,  when  he 
suddenly  bade  adieu  to  his  counsellors,  left 
the  Thuilieries,  and  intrenched  himself  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  surrounded  by  his  guards. 

Scarcely  had  he  effected  his  escape  from  ' 
the  importunities  of  the  republican  party,  by 
which  ne  had  been  so  closely  surrounded,  be- 
fore he  published  the  following  unexampled 
and  important  document : 

"  ACT  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

*•  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  Gpd  and  the 
constitutions,  emperor  of  the  French,  to 
all  present  and  to  come,  greeting. 

"  Since  we  were  called,  fifteen  years  ago,  to 
thegovemment  of  the  state  by  the  wishes 
of  France,  we  endeavoured  at  various  times 
to  improve  the  constitutional  forms,  accord- 
it^  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  nation, 
and  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 
The  constitutiohs  of  the  empire  were  thus 
formed  of  a  series  of  acts  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  It 
was  then  our  objects  to  organize  a  grand  fe- 
derative European  system,  which  we  had 
adopted  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  favourable  to  the  progress  of  dvili- 
zation.  In  order  to  attain  its  completion, 
and  to  give  it  all  the  extent  and  stability  of 
which  it  was  susceptible,  we  postponed  the 
establishment  of  many  internal  institutions 
more  particularly  destined  to  protect  the  li- 
berty of  the  citizens.  Henceforward  our 
only  object  is  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
France,  by  the  confirmation  of  public  liberty. 
From  this  results  the  necessity  of  various 
important  piodifications  of  the  constitutions, 
the  senatus  consulta,  and  other  acts  which 
^vern  this  empire.  For  these  causes,  wish- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  to  retain  of  the  past 


what  was  good  and  salutary,  and  on  the 
other,  to  render  the  constitutions  of  our  em- 
pire in  every  thing  conformable  to  the  na- 
tional wishes  and  wants,  as  well  as  to  the 
state  of  peace  which  we  desire  to  maintain 
with  Europe,  we  have  resolved  to  propose 
to  the  people  a  series  of  arrangements,  tend- 
ing  to  modify  and  improve  its  constitutional 
acts,  to  strengthen  the  rights  of  citizens  by 
every  guarantee,  to  give  the  representative 
system  its  whole  extension,  to  invest  the  in- 
termediate bodies  with  the  desirable  respecta- 
bility and  power,r— in  one  w^ord,  to  combine 
the  highest  degree  of  political  liberty  and  in- 
dividual security,  with  the  force  and  centrali- 
zation necessary  for  causing  the  independence 
of  the  French  people  to  be  respected  bv  f©- 
reigners,  and  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  our 
crown.  In  consequence,  the  following  ar- 
ticles, forming  ^n  act  supplementary  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire,  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  free  and  solemn  acceptance  of  all 
citizens  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
France. 

"  TITLE  I. 

"  Art.  1.  The  constitutions  of  the  empire, 
particularly  the  constitutional  act  of  the  S2d 
Frimaire,  year  8;  the  senatus  consulta  of 
the  14  and  16  Thermidor,  year  10 ;  and  of 
the  98  Floreal,  year  12,  shall  be  modified  by 
the  arrangements  which  follow.  All  other 
arrangements  are  confirmed  and  maintained., 

"  2.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  emperor  and  two  chambers. 

"  8.  The  first  chamber,  called  the  chamber 
of  peers,  is  hereditary. 

"  4.  The  emperor  appoints  its  member.5, 
who  are  irrevocable,  they  and  their  male  de- 
scendants, from  one  eldest  son  to  another. 
The  number  of  peers  is  unlimited.  Adop- 
tion does  not  transmit  to  him  who  is  its  ob- 
ject the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  Peers  take 
their  seats  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but 
have  no  deliberate  voice  till  twenty-five. 

*•  5.  The  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  is 
president  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  or,  m  cer- 
tain cases,  a  member  of  the  chamber  specially 
designated  by  the  emperor. 

"  6.  The  members  of  the  imperial  &mily, 
in  hereditary  order,  are  peers  of  right  They 
take  their  seats  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  but 
have  no  deliberate  voice  till  twenty-ouQ. 
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**  7.  The  aeoond  chamber,  cafied  that  of 
representatives,  is  elected  by  the  people. 

^8.  Its  members  are  six  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  in  number.  They  must  be 
twenty-five  years  old  at  least 

**  9.  Their  president  is  appointed  by  the 
chamber,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session. 
He  retains  his  function  till  the  renewal  of  the 
diamber.  His  nominatioa  is  submitted  to 
ibe  approbation  of  the  emperor. 
•  "  10.  This  diamber  verifies  the  powers  of 
its  members,  and  pronounces  on  the  validity 
of  contested  elections. 

"  11.  Its  members  receive  for  travelling 
exposes,  and  during  the  session,  the  pay  de- 
creed by  the  constituent  assembly. 

**  12.  They  are  indefinitely  re-eligible. 

*  18.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is 
wholly  renewed  every  five  years. 

**  14.  No  member  of  either  chamber  can 
be  arrested,  except  for  some  capital  crime ; 
nor  prosecuted  in  any  criminal  or  correc- 
tional matter  during  a  session,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  resolution  of  the  chamber  of  which  he 
forms  a  part, 

•*  15.  None  can  be  arrested  or  detained  for 
debt,  fix>m  the  date  or  convocation  of  the 
session,  or  for  forty  days  afterwards. 

^*  16.  In  criminal  or  correctional  matters, 
peers  are  judged  by  their  chamber,  according 
to  prescribed  forms. 

*•  17.  The  office  of  peer  and  representative 
is  compatible  with  all  other  public  functions, 
except  those  of  matters  of  account  (comp- 
tables) ;  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  are,  how- 
ever, ineligible. 

"  18.  The  emperor  sends  to  the  chambers 
ministers  and  counsellors  of  state,  who  sit 
there  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  but  have 
no  deliberative  voice  unless  they  are  peers 
or  elected  by  the  people. 

"  19.  Thus  ministers,  the  members  of  ei- 
ther  chamber,  or  sitting  there  by  mission 
fiom  government,  give  to  the  chambers  such 
infbrmatien  as  is  deemed  necessary,  when  its 
publidty  does  not  compromise^  the  interest 
of  the  ptate. 

80.  The  sittings  of  the  two  chambers  are 

public    They  may,  however,  go  into  secret 

committee,  tJie  peers  •n  the  demand  of  ten, 

and  the  representatives  on  the  demand  of 

.twenty-five  members.     Government   may 


also  require  secret  committees  when  it  has 
communications  to  make.  In  all  other  cases 
deliberation  and  vote  can  only  be  in  puUii^ 
sitting. 

**  21.  The  emperor  may  prorogue,  adjourn, 
and  dissolve  the  chamber  of  representatives. 
The  prodamation  whidi  pronpunces  the  dis- 
solution convokes  the  electoral  colleges  for  a 
new  election ;  and  fixes  the  meeting  of  re- 
presentatives within  six  months  at  the  far- 
thest. 

*'  82.  During  the  recess  of  sessi6ns  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  or  in  case  of  its 
dissolution,  the  chamber  of  peers  cannot 
meet. 

**  23.  Government  has  the  proposal  of  laws; 
the  chambers  can  propose  amendments ;  if 
these  amendments  are  not  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, the  chambers  are  bound  to  vote 
on  the  law  such  as  it  was  proposed. 

"  24.  The  chambers  have  the  power  of  in- 
viting government  to  propose  a  law  on  a  de* 
termmate  object,  and  to  draw  up  what  it  ap- 
pears to  them  proper  to  insert  in  the  law.-— 
This  claim  may  be  made  by  either  chamber. 

"  25.  When  a  bill  is  adopted  in  either 
chamber,  it  is  carried  to  the  other ;  and  if 
there  approved,  it  is  carried  to  the  emperor. 

''  26.  No  written  discourse,  excepting  re- 
ports of  committees,  or  of  ministers  on  uws, 
and  accounts,  can  be  read  in  either  chamber. 

**  TITLE  II. — OF  ELECTORAL  COLLEGES,  AND 
THE  MODE  OF  ELECTION. 

''  27.  The  electoral  colleges  of  dcmrtments 
and  arrondissements  are  maintainecC  with  the 
foUowingmodifications. 

**  2d.  The  pantonal  assemblies  will  yeariy 
fill  up  bv  dections  all  the  vacandes  in  dec* 
toral  colleges. 

*'  99.  Dating  fi'om  iai4,  a  member  of  the  ^ 
diamber  of  peers  appointed  by  the  emperor 
shall  be  president  for  life,  and  irremoveabk^ 
of  every  electoral  college  of  department, 

''  SO.  Dating  from  the  same  period,  thQ 
electoral  college  of  every  department  shall 
appoint,  among  the  members  of  each  cdlegC; 
of  arrondissement,  the  president  and  two 
vice-presidents.  For  that  purpose  the  meet- 
ing of  the  departmental  coUege  shall  precede 
by  a  fortnight  that  of  the  ooHlege  of  arron* 
dissement 
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*"  SI.  The  ocXkmi  of  dqwrtment  and  aif- 
TopdiflBement  shall  iqppcmit  l^e  number  of 
representatives  fixed  for  each  in  the  table 
adjoined 

*'  S3.  The  representatives  may  hb  chosen 
inffiscriminately  from  the  whole  ext^it  of 
France.  Every  college  of  department  or  ar<- 
fondissement  which  uiall  choose  a  member 
out  of  its  bounds,  shall  appoint  a  supplemen- 
tary member,  who  must  be  taken  from  the ' 
department  or  arrondissement. 

^  SS.  Manufacturing  and  commercial  in 
dustry  and  propertv  shall  have  special  repre- 
sentatives. The  election  of  commercial  and 
manu&cturing  representatives  shall  be  made 
l^  the  electorel  college  of  department,  from 
a  list  (^  persons  eligible,  drawn  up  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  consultative 
chambers  united. 

"  TITLE  III.— OF  TAXATION. 

^  84.  The  general  direct  tax,  whether  on 
land  or  movewles,  is  voted  only  for  one  year : 
indirect  taxes  may  be  voted  for  several  years. 
In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  the  taxes  voted  in  the  pre- 
ceding session  are  continued  till  the  next 
meetmg  of  the  chamber. 

^  S5.  No  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  in  money 
or  kind,  can  be  levied,  no  loan  contracted,  no 
inscription  in  the  great  book  of  the  public 
debt  can  be  made,  no  domain  alienated  or 
sold«  no  levy  of  men  for  the  army  ordered, 
no  portion  of  territory  exchanged,  but  in  vir- 
tue of  a  law. 

*  86.  No  proposition  of  tax,  loan,  or  levy 
of  men,  can  be  made  but  to  the  chamber  of 
representatives. 

^  ST.  Before  the  same  chamber  must  be 
laid,  in  the  first  instance,  1.  The  general 
budget  of  the  state,  containing  a  view  of  the 
receipts,  and  the  proposal  of  the  fiinds  as- 
signed for  the  year,  to  each  department  of 
service:  fl.  The  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  year,  or  of  preceding  years. 

"  TITLE  IT, — OF  MINISTKBa»  ANO  OF  EB- 
SPONaXBILXTY. 

**  SS.  All  the  acts  of  government  must  be 
coniilenivned  by  a  minister  in  office. 

**  89-  The  ministers  are  responsible  for 
apts  of  govenvnant  si^ed  by  them,  as  well 
as  fdr  the  execution  of  the  laws. 


^  40.  They  may  be  iocaied  by  the  cbam* 
her  of  refHresentatives,  and  are  tned  l^  thai 
of  peers. 

**  41.  Every  minister,  every  commandant 
of  armed  force  by  land  or  sea,  may  be  accus- 
ed by  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and 
tried  bv  that  of  peers,  for  having  compro- 
mised the  safety  or  honour  of  the  nation. 

''  42.  The  chatQber  of  peers,  in  that  case, 
exercises  a  discretional  power  either  in  dus* 
ing  the  ofience  or  mitigating  the  punish- 
ment 

**  43.  Before  placing  a  minister  in  accusa- 
ti(»i,  the  chamber  of  representatives  must 
declare  that  there  is  ground  for  examining 
the  charge. 

**  44.  This  declaration  can  only  be  made 
on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  sixty,  drawn 
by  lot  This  committee  must  nmke  its  re- 
port in  ten  days,  or  sooner,  afto:  its  nomina- 
tion. 

"  45.  When  the  chamber  declares  there  b 
ground  for  inquiry,  it  may  call  the  minister 
before  them  to  demand  explanations,  at  least 
within  ten  days  after  the  report  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

**  46.  In  no  other  case  can  ministers  in 
office  be  summoned  or  ordered  by  the  cham- 
hers. 

"  47.  When  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives has  declared  that  there  is  ground  {or 
inquiry  against  a  minister,  a  new  committee 
of  sixty  drawn  by  lot  is  formed,  who  are  to 
make  a  new  report  on  the  placing  in  accusa- 
tion. This  committee  makes  its  report  ten 
days  after  its  appointment 

''  48.  The  placing  in  accusation  is  not  to 
be  decided  till  ten  days  after  Uie  rqpwt  is 
read  and  distributed. 

**  49.  The  accusation  being  pronounced, 
the  chamber  appoints  five  of  its  membas  to 
prosecute  the  charge  before  the  peers. 

"  50.  The  seventv-fifth  artide  of.&e  con- 
stitutional act  of  the  8S  Frimaire,  year  8, 
importing  that  the  agents  of  government  can 
only  be  prosecuted  in  virtue  of  a  decision  of 
the  council  of  state,  shall  be  modified  by  a 
law. 

••  TITLE  V. — OP  THE  JUDICIAL  POWEB. 

**  51.  The  emperor  appoints  all  judges 
They  are  irremoveable,  and  for  life,  fixMn  the 
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moment  of  their  appdntment;  but  the  no* 
minaticxi  of  justioes  of  peace,  and  judges  of 
commerce  shall  take  place  as  formerly. 

^  The  existing  judges,  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  in  terms  of  the  senattis  comultwn 
of  the  12th  Oct.  1807,  and  whom  he  shall 
think  proper  to  retain,  shall  receive  provi- 
sions for  life  before  the  1st  of  January  next 

*^  52.  The  institution  of  juries  is  main- 
tained. 

**  5S.  The  discussions  on  criounal  trials 
shall  be  public. 

**  54.  Military  offences  alone  shall  be  tried 
by  military  tribunals. 

*^  55.  All  other  offences^  even  those  com- 
mitted by  military  men,  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  dvil  tribunals. 

**  56.  All  the  crimes  and  offences  which 
were  appropriated  for  trial  to  the  high  impe- 
rial court,  and  of  which  this  act  does  not  re- 
serve the  trial  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  shall 
be  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

**  67.  The  emperor  has  the  right  of  pardon, 
even  in  correctional  cases,  and  of  granting 
amnesties. 

•*  58.  Interpretations  of  laws  demanded  by 
the  court  of  a  cassation  shall  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  law. 

**  TITLE  VI. — WRIGHTS  OP  CITIZENS. 

'*  59.  Frenchmen  are  equal,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law^  whether  for  contribution  to  taxes 
and  public  burdens,  or  for  admission  to  dvil 
or  military  employments. 

••  60.  No  one,  under  any  pretext,  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  judges  assigned  to  him 
by  law. 

*  61.  No  one  can  be  prosecuted,  arrested, 
detffined,  or  exiled,  but  in  cases  provided 
for  by  law^  and  according  to  the  prescribed 
forms. 

''  6S«  Liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to 
ttIL 

^  6S.  AD  property  possessed  or  acquired 
in  vhtue  of  the  laws,  and  all  debts  of  the 
state,  are  inviolable. 

**  64.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  twint 
and  publish  bis  thoughts,  on  si^ine  tliem, 
without  any  previous  censorship,  liable  at  the 
sane  time,  after  publication,  to  legal  respon- 
sibility,  l^  trial  bv  jury,  even  where  there  is 
gnmnd  only  for  the  application  oi  a  oarrcc* 
tiooal  penalty. 


'*  65.  The  right  of  petitionu^  is  secured 
to  all  tiie  citizens.  Every  petition  is  indivi- 
duaL  Petitions  may  be  addressed  either  to 
the  government  or  to  the  two  chambers ;  ne- 
vertheless, even  the  latter  mu«t  also  be  in- 
titled  •*  To  the  Emperor.**  They  shall  be 
presented  to  the  chambers  under  the  gua^ 
rantee  of  a  member  who  recommends  the 
petition.  They  are  publicly  read,  and  if  the 
chambers  take  them  into  consideration,  they 
are  laid  before  the  emperor  by  the  president. 

**  66.  No  fortress,  no  portion  of  territory^ 
can  be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  but  m 
case  of  invasion  by  a  foreign  force,  or  of  civil 
broils.  In  the  former  case  the  declaration  is 
made  by  an  act  of  the  governments  In  the 
latter  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  law.  How- 
ever, should  the  two  chambers  not  then  be 
sitting,  the  act  of  the  government  declaring 
the  state  of  si^e  must  be  converted  into  a 
plan  of  law  within  a  fortnigjit  after  the  meet- 
mg  of  the  chambers. 

"  67.  The  French  people  moreover  ^- 
clares,  that  in  the  delegation  which  it  has 
made  and  makes  of  its  powers,  it  has  not 
meant,  and  does  not  mean  to  give  a  right  to 
propose  the  reinstatement  of  the  Boirrbons, 
or  any  prince  of  that  utmily  on  the  throne,. 
even  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  imperial 
dynasty;  nor  the  right  of  re-establishing 
either  the  ancient  &uaal  nobility^  or  the  feu- 
dal or  seignorial  rights  or  titles,rOr  any  privi- 
leged or  predominant  relig^n  -,  nor  the  pow<?r 
to  alter  the  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains;  it  formally  interdicts  to 
the  government,  the  chambers,  and  the  citi* 
zens,  all  propositions  on  that  subject 

''  Given  at  Paris,  April  22, 1815. 

(Signed)  '*  Napoleon. 

"  By  we  emperor, 
^  Th^  minister  secretary  of  state, 
(Signed)      ••  The  duke  of  Bassako.^ 

The  last  of  these  artides  was  intended  as 
a  retort  to  the  declaration  of  the  allies,  who- 
had  excluded  Napolecm  from  the  pale  of  civil 
society.  The  chid*  objections  to  the  addi- 
tional act,  related  more  direetiy  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  fiwned  ana  promulgated 
than  to  the  nature  of  it&  stipulations.  By 
issuing  a  document  so  important  as  Im  per- 
sonal act  and  deed,  he  appeared  to  assumean 
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authority  independent,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  awakened  a  jealousy  and 
suspicion  which  no  future  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion  could  entirely  obliterate.    A  spectacle, 
however,  is  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the 
Parisians,  and  the  field  of  Mars  (or  March) 
was  endearedHio  the  citizens,  as  the  scene  ap- 
propriated in  former  times  to  the  general 
assemblies  which  met  in  the  month  of  March. 
In  the  reign  of  Pepin,  the  month  of  convo- 
cation was  changed  to  a  more  convenient  and 
agreeable  season,  and  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing sometimes  retained  its  former  appellation, 
but  was  more  frequently  called  the  Field  of 
May.   The  first  suggestion  of  this  ceremony 
proceeded  from  Napoleon's  brother,  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  who  had  described  in  his  ele- 
gant but  feeble  poem  of  Charlemagne,  an 
assembly  held  by  that  monarch  of  the  estates 
of  France,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.    The 
dreams  of  the  poet  now  supplied  the  con- 
templatiohs  of  the  statesmen^  and  the  spec- 
tacle described  in  the  verses  of  Lucien  was 
about  to  be  presented  in  all  the  splendour  of 
actual  performance.   While  the  preparations 
were  prosecuted  with  rapidity,  the  time  of 
Napoleon  was  employed  in  vain  attempts  to 
establish  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
allied  powers.    He  proposed  to  the  court  of 
Austria  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  son,  and  that  the  empress  should  be  ap- 
pointed regent    On  the  rejection  of  these 
proposals,  other  offers  and  assurances  were 
made.    He  pledged  himself  to  abandon,  and 
even  to  unite  in  discomfiting  Murat,  who 
had  penetrated  through  the  papal  territories 
of  Austria,  and  threatened  to  wrest  the  whole 
of  Italy  from  its  yoke.  The  overtures,  tempt- 
ing as  they  were,  only  conduced  to  flatter 
the  pride  and  confirm  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor  Francis;    and  the  misfortunes  of 
Murat,  during  the  last  eventful  months  of 
his  earthly  career,  presented  a  striking  and 
awful  contrast  to  his  sudden  elevation  from 
indigence  and  obscuritj^  to  eminence.    His 
fiither  was  a  water  carrier  at  Paris,  who,  for 
some  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
police,  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny, 
where  he  joined  a  party  of  smugglers,  and 
where  the  subject,  of  tlus  memoir  was  bom, 
in  1764.    His  fatlier  was  condemned  at  Va 
lenc^  in  1769»  for  the  crime  o£  smuggling. 


and  broken  upon  the  wheel.  Young  Murat 
was  sent  to  ttie  orphan  house  at  Lyons,  and 
on  his  removal  from  that  receptacle,  entered 
the  service  of  an  actor,  who  taught  hiin  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  elocution. 
In  1780  he  was- enabled,  through  the  interest 
of  an  actress  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 
amatory  connection,  to  appear  in  the  lower 
department  of  comedy,  but  with  indifierent 
success.  He  remained,  however,  in  the 
theatre  at  Lyons  till  the  year  1786,  when  he 
was  hooted  from  the  stage,  in  consequence 
of  appearing  overpowerai  by  intoxication, 
forgetting  his  part,  and  threatening  the  audi^ 
ence  by  the  violence  of  his  gestures.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  Lyons  by  stealth,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  ahd  en* 
listed  in  the  regiment  of  cavalry  called  Royal 
AUemagney  which  was,  with  other  corps,  or- 
dered to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  when, 
in  1789,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  La  Fayette, 
and  other  members  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, declared  against  the  king,  and  for  a  free 
constitution :  he  was  among  the  few  men  of 
that  loyal  regiment  whom  the  emissaries  of 
the  republican  faction  seduced,  and  he  de- 
serted it  when  it  was  encamped  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  on  the  12th  of  July. 

Afler  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  had  com- 
pleted  the  revolution,  and  several  companies 
of  the  king's  guard  had  joined  the  Parisians 
in  arms,  a  national  guard,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  La  Fayette,  was  decreed,  in  whidi 
Murat  was  made  a  corporal  In  all  the  com- 
motions of  those  times,  and  in  the  struggles 
of  the  different  factions,  Murat  always  sided 
with  the  terrorists ;  and,  in  retuni,  Santerre 
the  brewer  promoted  him  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  battalion  of  St.  Antoine,  of  which  he  had 
then  the  command. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1792,  he  accompanied 
Santerre,  and  the  deputies  of  the  national 
convention,  to  Louis  XVI.  at  the  castie  of 
the  Thuilleries,  where  he  was  heard  to  re^ 
peat—"  Louis,  thou  art  a  traitor ;  we  must 
have  thy  head.**  And  when  the  courageous 
Madame  Elizabeth  said,  "  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  insult  the  most  patriotic  of  kings 
with  such  language,"  he  insultingly  answ^ed 
— "  Hold  thy  tongue,  wretch,  otherwise  I  will 
cut  thee  in  two.**  The  next  day,  Santerre 
advanced  him  to  be  his  aide-de^rap ;  and 
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he  was  employ ^  an  the  10th  of  August,  in 
the  attack  of  that  dreadful  day,  which  .termi- 
nated so  disastrously  to  the  king  and  royal 
family. 

In  the  massacres  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
September,  Murat  guarded  the  prison  called 
La  Fqrce^  where,  with  other  innocent  per- 
sons, the  beautiful  princess  Lamballe  was 
butdiered,  and  a  remiement  of  savage  bar- 
barity was  exercised  on  her  person  even  when 
a  corpse,  almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not  au- 
thenticated. For  these  infamous  and  feroci- 
ous services,  he  was  promoted  by  Marat  to  a 
colonelcy ;  he  did  not,  however,  repair  to  the 
frontiers  to  combat  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, who  now  threatened  France  with  extinc- 
tion, but  remained  at  Paris,  declaiming  at 
the  clubs,  and  plotting  in  the  committees. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  when  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  L#ouis  XVI.  v^as  carried 
to  the  bar  of  the  national  convention  for  trial, 
and  on  the  21  st  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  Murat  comn.anded 
gens^armes  of  the  escort,  w^ho  had  done  the 
duty  of  the  temple  the  night  preceding.  In 
March,  during  the  pillage  of  the  grocers' 
shops,  he  was  a  secretary  in  the  jacobin  club, 
and  signed  with  Marat  the  proclamation  of 
the  10th, '  addressed  to  the  citizens  sans-cu- 
lottes  at  Paris,  inviting  them  to  do  themselves 
justice  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  bankers, 
merchants,  and  shop-keepers.  In  May,  he 
waspresident  of  the  dub  of  the  cordeliers;  and 
in  a  speech,  printed  in  Marat's  paper,  VAmi 
du  Peuple^  of  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
he  demands  the  heads  of  sijcty-nine politicians 
vf  Brissofs  and  Roland's  factions^  as  the  sole 
promoters  of  the  defeats  of  the  French  armies, 
and  of  the  troubles  at  Lyons,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Marseilles ;  accomplices  with  Pitt,  and 
the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  as  well  as  with 
general  Dumourier. 

Aft^r  the  revolution  of  the  Slst  of  May, 
nnd  the  two  following  days,  in  which  the 
mountain  party,  or  the  jacobins,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Girondists  and  fe- 
deralists, or  the  moderate  party,  Santerre  ob- 
tained  the  command  of  an  army  of  14,000 
men^  with  whom  he  marched  against  the  roy- 
alists of  La  Vend^ ;  and  Murat,  who  was 
then  advanced  to  a  general  of  brigade,  com- 
tnanded  the  cavalry ;  but,  either  from  mis- 


fortune*  or  from  some  other  cause,  for  we 
cannot  attribute  it  to  incapacity,  he  was  con- 
tinually routed,  and  two-thirds  of  the  trbops 
were  killed  in  less  than  three  weeks.  This 
caused  great  discontent  at  Paris,  both  in  the 
jacobin  club,  and  in  the  national  convention^ 
Santerre  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and,  being 
accused  by  Murat  of  drunkenness,  ignorance, 
and  cowardice,  he  was  sent  to  prison. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Marat,  an  emu- 
lation took  place  between  the  factions  of  those 
days,  who  should  bestow  the  greatest  praise 
on  this  apostle  of  French  liberty  and  equality,  ' 
the  most  extravagant  motions  were  made 
by  the  jacobins,  the  most  violent  speeches 
and  addresses  were  published  and  circulated 
throughout  France.  On  this  occasion  Murat 
sent  to  the  jacobin  club,  in  the  street  St. 
Honors,  at  Paris,  the  following  letter,  printed 
in  Le  Journal  des  Jacobins,  of  Julj'^  28th, 
1793. 

"Brothers  and  Friends — Chance  made 
my  name  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ever-regretted  martyr  of  equality,  Marat: 
fellow-feeling  made  me  his  admirer,  before 
conviction  made  me  his  worshipper,  or  pa- 
triotism his  follower,  defender,  ana  mourner. 
Others  have  offered  perfumes  upon  the  altar 
of  this  their  country*s  god  of  liberty ;  others 
have  composed  hymns  to  the  glory  of  this 
the  best  and  first  of  French  republicans : 
others  again  have  placed  his  bust  by  the  side 
of  the  immortal  Gracchus,  Publicola,  and  * 
Brutus.  A  soldier,  who  possesses  nothing 
but  his  love  of  liberty,  and  his  valour,  his 
enthusiasm,  sans-culottism,  and  his  sword, 
can  neither  build  altars,  nor  carve  statues, 
neither  sing  apotheoses,  nor  write  deifications, 
but  he  can  do  more— he  can  immolate  himself. 
If  an  hecatomb  of  the  carcasses  of  Marat's 
friends  had  been  decreed,  upon  its  summit, 
before  this  day,  should  have  been  placed  my 
corpse.  It  is  neither  ambition  to  shine  with 
borrowed  colours,  nor  presumption  to  think 
that  millions  of  sans-ctilottes  are  not  as  good 
patriots  as  myself;  it  is  neither  meant  as  a 
reproach  to  the  lukewarm  zeal  of  others,  nor 
as  a  praise  of  that  ardour  which  almost  con- 
sumes me,  and  forces  me  to  desire  to  eterna- 
lize the  name  of  Marat .  No !  I  am  much 
above  those  petty  and  selfish  considerations. 
I  am  a  sansculotte  by  birth,  as  well  33  Ma^ 
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rat ;  my  father  died  a  victim  to  the  tyranny 
of  kings,  a3  he  did  to  the  treachery  of  kingly 
aristocracy.  I  am  now  married  to  a  sans- 
cuhtte  woman,  now  in  a  situation  to  give 
citizens  to  the  republic.  Let  my  progeny 
immortalize  the  memory  of  Marat,  by  per- 
mitting me  to  chwge  only  one  letter  m  my 
name.  I  promise  you,  brothers  and  friends, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  jacobin  mountaineer,  that, 
should  I  observe  any  aristocratical  inclination 
in  my  children,  another  Brutus,  I  shall  be 
their  executioner!  Accept,  therefore,  this 
patriotic  offer  from  your  devoted  fellow  sans- 
adotte.  The  jacobins  for  ever !  The  moun- 
tain for  ever!  The  guillotine  for  ever!r— 
Health  and  fraternity, 

(Signed)    "  Bf  akat^  ci-devant  Mukat." 

'this  offer,  however,  was  declined,  upon 
the  observation  of  citizen'  Felix  Pelletier  de 
St.  Forgeaux,  "  that  were  every  sans-eidotte 
patriot  permitted  to  follow  his  inclination, 
twenty  millions  of  Marats  would  already 
.  have  been  registered  at  the  n;Lunicipalities  of 
the  French  republic.  Besides^  the  <^nstitu- 
tional  equality  of  the  French  commonwealth 
<x>iild  never  allow  any  distinction  that  would 
place  one  citizen  above  another ;  and  a  per- 
son, who  now  sjbould  be  suffered  to  call  him- 
self Marat,  wouJd  be  as  n^uch  above  other 
citizens,  in  the  public  opinion,  as  Louis  Capet 
was,  from  the  imbecility  or  WiCakness  of  his 
subjects,  regarded  ten  years  agQ."  Murat's 
letter  forms  a  most  strilang  contrast  between 
liis  subsequent  fortune  and  conduct,  and  his 
early  opinions;  for  who,  after  reading  this 
letter^  and  judging  from  it  the  apparent  root- 
ed principles  of  liberty  and  republicanism, 
could  imagine  that  he  would  not  only  have 
supported  Napoleon  in  all  his  projects  for 
obtaining  sunreme  authority,  but  that  he 
should  actually  himself  aspire  to  the  renown 
and  glory  of  filling  a  throne,  and  that  his 
whole  mind  and  faculties  should  be  exerted 
in  transmitting  it  to  his  posterity. 

In  the  winter  of  1793,  Murat  commanded, 
at  Lyons,  a  brigade  of  the  horse  chasseurs  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  with  the  9th  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  These  corps  were  chiefly 
employed  to  arrest  those  inhabitants,  whom 
the  vengeance  and  ferocity  of  the  proconsuls 
Collot  aHerbois,  Dubois  Creance,  Fouch^ 


and  others,  proscribed ;  to  escort  them,  after 
their  mock-trials,  to  be  executed ;  or  to  exe- 
cute them,  by  shooting,  or  cutting  them  down 
with  their  swords. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  he  was  prd^ied  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Alps,  where  he  continu- 
ed without  particularly  distinguishing  him- 
self,  until  1796,  when  Napoleon  assumed  the 
command  over  that  army ;  where,  hearing 
of  Murat's  local  knowledge  and  military  in- 
telligence, he  appointed  him  first  aide-de- 
camp, and  the  second  officer  in  the  staff, 
next  to  general  Berthier.  From  this  time 
he  begun  rapidly  to  distinguish  hims^,  and 
develope  his  talents^.  At  Uie  battle  of  Mon- 
dovi,  he  displayed  a  courage  and  ability 
which  surprised  every  one ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  san\e  month,  made  overtures  for  a 
pacification  with  the  French  republic.  Na- 
poleon 5ent  him  to  Turin  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate,  and  afterwards  gave  him,  toge- 
ther with  general  Junot,  the  honourable 
commission  to  carry  to  Paris,  and  to  present 
to  the  directory,  the  21  colours  and  standards 
conquered  in  .the  several  engagerments  with 
the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Sardinia. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  he  came  again  to  Turin 
with  dispatches  fi*ora  Paris,  concerning  the 
negotiations  then  carrying  on  between  France 
and  Sardinia ;  but,  after  a  stay  of  some  few 
days  only.  Napoleon  ordered  him  back  again 
to  the  anny,  where  he  daily  advanced  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  chieC 

In  June,  he  accompanied  the  French  mi- 
liister  at  Genoa,  Taypoult,  to  the  Doge,  with 
a  summons  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  to  order 
the  imperial  ambassador  to  leave  the  territory 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa  in  forty-eight  hours. 
In  t\m  execution  of  this  mission,  republican 
pride  and  arrogance,  backed  with  victory, 
was  carried  to  the  liighest  pitch ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Doge,  who  had  been 
so  wantonly  insulted,  could  prevent  the 
people  firom  executing  their  vengeance  upon 
him,  which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have 
involved  the  city  in  inevitable  destruction. 
No  sooner  had  the  Genoese  territory  been 
invaded  and  plundered,  than  Napoleon  gave 
orders"  for  one  division  of  his  anny,  under 
the  command  of  generals  Vaubois  and  Murat, 
to  advance  by  forced  marches  towards  I^- 
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horn,  and  to  seize  upon  that  city,  the  rich  pitulation  signed  on  the  Sd  of  Fehruary  the 

depAt  of  English  merchandise;  and,  on  the  same  year.    The  defence  of  this  place,  which 

«8tti  of  June,  his  orders  were  executed  by  excit^  the  admiration  of  the' enemy,  afid  the 

these  generals,  who,  on  that  day,  occupied  praise  of  Buonaparte  himself,  cost  the  Aus- 

all  the  forts^  and,  in  a  proclamation,  declared  trians  24,000  men ;  and  32,000  Frenchmen 

all  British  property  in  this  neutral  place  to  perished  in  the  different  engagements,  dur- 

be  confiscated  to  the  French  republic.     In  a  mg  the  siege  and  blockades,  of  whom  9006 

few  days  after,  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even  are  calculated,  by  the  author  of  the  campaigns 

death,  were  inflicted  on  all  persons  who  failed  in  Italy  of  1796  and  1797,  to  have  been  killed 

to  make  fair  declarations.     The  consequence  in  fighting  under  Murat 
was,  that  in  twelve  days,  or  before  the  11th        After  flie  reduction  of  Mantua,  Buona- 

of  July,  Murat  carried  away  from  Leghorn  parte  ordered  some  divisions  of  his  army  to 

500,000  sequins,  or  250,000/.,  a  sum  of  money  mvade  the  defenceless  papal  taiitory ;  but, 

of  which,  no  doubt,  he  received  a  considerable  upon  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  Arch-- 

share.  duke  Charles  towards  Italy,  with  a  small  but 

On  the  I8th  of  July,  Murat  commanded  welUaffected  and  well-disciplined  body  <^ 
the  attack  on  the  left  of  the  entrenched  camp  troops,  the  French  commander  postponed  his 
of  the  Austrians,  near  Mantua ;  and  he  sue-  intention  of  dethroning  the  soverdgn  pontiff, 
ceeded  in  carrying  it.  For  several  weeks  he  whom  he  obliged,  however,  to  sign  an  humi- 
gained  almost  daily  advantages  over  the  im-  liating  and  ruinous  peace.  On  the  24th  "^of 
perial  general  Wurmser,  who  commanded  an  February,  Murat  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
narassed,  defeated,  dispirited,  and  inferior  enemy,  strongly  fortified  near  Foy ;  where, 
army.  In  the  retreat  which  that  general  after  being  repulsed  twice,  and*  having  two 
was  forced  to  make  on  the  9th  of  September,  horses  killed  under  him,  he  finally  succc^ed ; 
Murat  pursued  him  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  though  he,  on  this  occasion,  had  more  men 
diasseurs :  and,  on  the  11th,  he  endeavoured  killed  than  the  number  of  Austrians  whom 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  towards  Ceva.  But,  he  combated  and  vanquished ;  but  he,  like 
after  having  routed  several  divisions  of  the  most  other  republican  genends,  has  justly 
Austrian  army,  he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn,  been  reprobated  for  the  profusion  with  whidbi 
though  superior  in  number.  Rallying,  how-  they  squandered  away,  often  unnecessarily, 
ever,  and  continuing  the  attack,  he  was  the  lives  of  their  soldiers.  Had  he,  after  lie- 
wounded  in  an  engagement  on  the  15th,  ing  repulsed  once,  waited  half  an  hour  only 
where  general  Wurmser  himself  cliarged  at  before  he  renewed  the  assault,  700  French* 
the  head  of  the  light  troops  of  his  army,  men  less  had  perished  on  that  day;  as  the 
This  wound  forced  him  to  demand  leave  of  Austrians  were  preparing  to  evacuate  the 
absence';  and  he  resided  at  Milan  until  De-  entrenchments,  when  they  were  attacked  a 
cember,  when  he  re-assumed  his  former  sta-  second  and  third  time, 
tion  in  the  blockading  corps  round  Mantua.         Upon  the  determination  of  Napoleon  to 

During  the  campaign  of  1797,  Murat  dis-  penetrate  into  Carinthia,  many  petty  skir* 

played  an  equal  degree  of  activity.     On  the  mishes  took  place  between  the  advanced  posts 

14th  of  January,  at  the  head  of  a  demi-bri-  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  French  under  the 

^ide  of  light  infentr)',  he  advanced  by  Monte-  generals  Murat,  Belliard,  and  Kellerman.— 

Kaldo,  forced  the  Austrians,  who  occupied  The  archduke,  already  under  the  necessity  of 

La  Corona,  routed  them,  after  a  very  obsti-  acting  on  the  defensive,  in  continuing,  how- 

nate  resistance,  and  obliged  their  cavalry  to  ever,  to  retreat,  avoided  as  much  as  possible 

cross  the  Adige  by  swimming ;  and  he  con-  any  serious  engagements ;  and  therefore,  in 

tributed  not  a  little,  by  his  indefatigable  vi-  crossing   the  Tagliamento,    cut  down  the 

gilance,  to  the  surrender  of  Mantua.    Not-  bridges  behind  him,  and  threw  up  entrencb- 

withstanding  the  astonishing  courage  and  ments,  which  Extended'  from  the  passes  of 

frequent  sorties  of  general  Wurmser,  this  the  mountains  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 

dty  was  forced  by  &mine  and  disease  to  open  grado^     In  this  positicm  the  young  prince  . 

its  gates  to  the  French  republicans,  by  a  ca*  halted  for  some  days,  determined  to  diqpitte 

Bb 
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ihe  passage  of  that  river,  which,  though  na^  Valteline,  this  latter  country  was  incorporated 
turaily  impetuous  and  rapid,  might  then  be  with  the  Cisalpine  republic*  Such,  how- 
forded,  the  stream  being  greitly  diminished  ever,  was  •  the  tmanimity^  that  the  very  day 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  ofthe  frost  in  (September  26th)  when  this  declaration  ap- 
the  mountainous  regions.  Taking  advan-  peared,  Murat  ordered  twenty-two  Qf  the 
tage  of  this  fortunate  drcumstance,  Buona-  most  respectable  citizens,  who  formerly  had 
parte,  on  the  I6th  of  March,  ordered  Murat  occupied  places  as  magistrates,  to  be  tried  a^ 
at  the  head  of  one  division,  and  Duphot  conspirators,  by  a  military  commission,  for 
heading  another,  to  cross  the  ford,  so  as  to  protesting  against  this  union  with  the  Cisal- 
advance  against  the  right  of  the  enemy*s  en-  pine  Republic ;  and  they  were  all  shot  the 
trenchment^,  while  the  troops  under  general  next  day. 

Guieux  executed  the  same  operation  in  a  In  November,  when  Napoleon  left  Italy, 
different  quarter.  Murat  and  Duphot  pre-  and  according  to  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
dpitated  themselves  nearly  at  the  same  time  mio,  a  congress  for  the  pacification,  or  rather 
into  the  water,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank,  partition,  of  the  German  empire,  was  as- 
where  the  French  infantry  was  repeatedly,  sembled  at  Rastadt,  he  went  by  way  of 
but  ineffectually,  charged  bv  the  Austrian  Switzerland,  where  he  sent  Murat  to  pre- 
horse,  whom  thev  received,  without  flinching,  pare  for  his  reception,  and  to  gain  informa- 
on  the  points  of  their  bayonets ;  but  it  was  tion  of  the  public  spirit,  previous  to  execut- 
prindpally  to  the  murderous  fire  of  their  ar-  ing  the  plans  of  destruction  which  he  had 
tillery,  that  the  republicans  were  indebted  formed  against  this  once  prosperous^  republic, 
fw  this  day's  victory,  as  the  cannon  were  This  mission  was  delicate  and  difiicult,  be- 
stationed  so  as  to  shower  down  such  terrible  cause  Buonaparte  was  disliked  and  suspected 
and  incessant  discharges  of  grape  shot  on  the  by  the  Swiss  democrats,  and  despised,  if  not 
foe,  that  all  opposition  soon  became  ineffec-  abhorred,  by  the  Swiss  aristocrats.  Murat, 
tuaL  The  Austrians,  however,  still  present-  however,  by  intimidating  some  by  threats, 
ed  an  undaunted  front,  fearless  of  danger  and  deceiving  others  by  specious  jwomises,  and 
of  death.  But  Murat  and  Guieux  having  buying  over  others  with  a  small  part  of  the 
penetrated  to  the  village  of  Cainin,  where  plunder  of  Italy,  procured  his  chief  to  be  re- 
the  archduke  had  established  his  head-quar-  ceived  with  the  same  honours  as  are  paid  tr> 
lers,  they  fell  into  some  disorder,  and  retreated  sovereigns.  Deputations  flattered,  guns  were 
toivards  the  mountains.  On  the  19th,  in  tired,  and  cities  illuminated ;  and  the  deluded 
pursuit  of  the  vanauished  enemy,  Murat  Helvetians  entertained,  treated,  feasted,  com- 
distinguished  himself  again  at  the  passage  of  plimented,  and  extolled  this  warrior  *,  to 
Lizonzo,  where  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  w  liom,  from  the  scenes  of  horror  that  he  had 
him,  and  his  clothes  pierced  with  bullets.  just  left,  their  innocence,  quiet,  and  liappi- 
Aftier  the  prelimmaries  of  Leoben  had  ness,  were  not  only  reproaches,  but  incite- 
been  signed,  Buonaparte  overturned  the  re-  ments  so  much  the  sooner  to  bury  their  in- 
public  of  Venice:  and,  while  the  definitive  dependence  and  riches  in  the  rubbish  of  Italy 
treaty  was  negotiating  at  Campo  Formio,  he  and  Germany. 

first  mtrigued  to  change  this  form  of  govern-  Murat  was  liow  so  far  advanced  in  the 

ment,  and  afterwards  cnenly  attacked  the  in-  good  graces  of  his  commander,  that,  when 

dependent  and  neutral  republic  of  the  Gri*  Napoleon  chose  his  oflicers  for  his  Egyptian 

sons  and  of  the  Valteline*    Murat  was  or-  expedition,  he  was  the  fourth  upon  the  list 

dered  by  him,  in  September  1797,  to  march  of  generals  which  he  presented  for  the  ap- 

with  a  column  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  probation  of  the  French  directory.  In  Egypt 

Valteline,  and  to  ixttle  the  differences  be-  he  was  always  in  dose  attendance  upon  the 

'tween  these  two  states.  Aft;er  some  previous  commander-in-chief, and  generally  dined  with 

plunder  and  requisitions^  Murat  published  a  him  everv  day.    He  attended  the  expedition 

oedaration,  *^  That,  considering  the  many  into  Syna  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  com- 

wxongs  of  the  Gritsons  towards  their  ally,  an^  manded  one  of  the  divisicms  of  the  army, 

the  fmanimofi^  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  consisting  of  cavalry,  during  the  memorable 
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si^e  of  St  Jean  d'Acre ;  whilst  tlie  oflier 
four  divisions  of  the  French  army  were  head- 
ed by  generals  Kleber,  Regnier,  Lannes,  and 
Bon.  At  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
l6th  of  April  of  that  year,  whilst  Buonaparte 
was  burning  the  Naplousian  village,  and 
making  examples  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  he  suspected  of  having  appeared  in  arms 
^against  him»  Murat  chased  the  Turks  from 
Jacob's  Bridge,  and  surprised  the  son  of  the 
governor  of  Damascus.  At  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  on  the  Sflth  of  July  following,  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  army,  consisting 
of  4000  cavalry,  and  nine  battalions  of  infan- 

Sr,  with  some  artillery,  was  commanded  by 
urat,  who,  after  their  defeat,  cut  off  tlie  re- 
treat of  the  Turks,  who,  according  to  Ber- 
thier's  report,  struck  with  a  sudden  terror  at 
being  surrounded  on  every  side,  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  sea,  where  no  less  than 
10,000  perished  by  musquetry,  grape  shot, 
and  the  waves. 

When  Napoleon,  finding  that  no  laurels 
could  be  gained  in  Egypt,  and  having  in 
view  the  overthrow  of  the  directory,  desert- 
ed the  French  army,  Murat  was  one  of  the 
four  generals  whom  he  selected  to  accompany 
him  in  his  flight. 

On  the  overthrow  of  that  constitution, 
which  Napoleon  had  so  often  sworn  to  defend 
and  obey,  Murat  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  over  the  posts  near  the  council  of 
five  hundred ;  when  the  revolution  was  ac- 
complished, and  Buonaparte  seated  on  th^ 
consular  throne,  he  had  the  command  of  the 
consular  guard ;  and,  to  bind  him  more  firmly 
to  his  interest.  Napoleon  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister  Caroline  Buonaparte,  who 
had,  in  1797,  been  betrothed  to  general  Du- 
phot,  who  was  murdered  at  Rome,  in  an  m- 
surrection,  on  the  27th  of  December  of  that 
year.  What  had  become  of  his  former  wife 
does  not  appear.  In  a  pamphlet  called  ^'  La 
Sainte  FwmiUje^  it  is  said,  that  she  had  been 
divorced  in  1795 ;  and  in  another  pamphlet, 
it  is  affirmed  that  she  died  of  hard  drinking* 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  an  army  of  reserve 
was  collecting  near  Dijon,  which  afterwards 
performed  such  important  services  for  the 
republic  in  Italy.  This  army  was  under  the 
command  of  Berthier,  and  Murat  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  After 


this  army,  led  on  by  Napoleon,  had  crossed 
the  Alps  and  entered  Italy,  the  Austrian!) 
were  defeated  at  Montebello  on  the  10th  of 
June ;  and  the  next  day,  genei-al  Mumt,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  succeeded 
in  driving  them  across  the  Bormida.  At  the 
great  and  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  on  the 
14th,  he  led  on  the  cavalry ;  and  Uiough,  at 
the  first  onset,  he  was  j-outed,  he  succeeded 
in  rallying  his  troops :  and  when  the  heroic 
general  Desaix  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness and  imbecility  of  the  Austrian  general, 
he,  with  generals  Marmont  and  Bessieres, 
pierced  the  third  and  last  line  of  the  Austrian 
mfantry ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  defeat 
ensued,  and  the  horse,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
fled  promiscuously  towards  one  of  the  bridges 
laid  across  the  Bormida.  But  such  was  the  . 
undaunted  courage  of  the  imperialists,  who 
deserved  a  better  commander-in«chief^  that 
the  rear-guard  presented  a  regular  fi*ont, 
though  Murat  cut  many  of  them  to  pieces 
in  the  act  of  protecting,  most  valorously, 
the  retreat  of  the  main  tody. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  August,  after 
tliis  short  campaign,  he  found  the  scandalous 
boasting  of  his  brother-in-law,  Luden  Bu(Hia« 
parte,  concerning  an  incestuous  intrigue  car<« 
ried  on  with  madame  Murat,  the  common 
topic  of  conversation.  Three  duels,  within 
two  months,  was  the  consequence ;  and,  had 
not  the  first  consul  interfered,  and  for  this 
and  for  some  other  offences  removed  Lucien 
fi-om  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  sent 
him,  in  disgrace,  as  ambassador  to  Spain, 
Murat  would  either  have  been  divorced  trom 
his  wife,  perished  himself,  or  killed  his  bro* 
ther-in-law.  Twelve  months  absence  of  Lu- 
den, and  even  an  apology  on  his  arrival  fit^m. 
Madrid  in  1 801,  did  not  produce  a  recondlm- 
tion  with  Mimit,  who  challenged,  fought^ 
and  wounded  him  again.  To  put  an  end  to 
these  family  qtiarrels.  Napoleon  promoted 
Murat  to  the  command-in-chief  over  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  or,  which  is  the  samev 
made  him  viceroy  over  the  Italian  and  Ligu- 
rian  republics,  and  over  the  revolutionary 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  His  wife  accompanied 
him ;  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,,  JUu-»- 
den  was  first  sent  off  to  Naples,  and  after* 
wards  ordered  to  visit  his  senataries  on  the 
Rhine,  and  to  travel  in  Getmany, 
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During  his  command  in  Italy,  Murat's  his  baggage  and  ardllerj :  and,  on  the  19th 

manner  of  living  was  more  expensive  and  of  the  same  month,  he  compelled  the  Aus- 

more  sumptuous,  his  retinue  more  brilliantly  trian  general  Wemeck  to  capitulate  at  Troch- 

his  staff  more  showy,  his  palaces  more  mag-  telfingen,  with  15,000  men,  only  two  days 

nificent,  and  his  guards  more  nunierous,  than  after  the  treachery  of  MaCk  had  given  up 

those  of  any  lawtiil  European  sovereign,  and  Ulm  to  Napoleon ;  so  that,  between  treaaon 

hardly  surpassed  by  Napoleon  Imr^df  at  and  misfortunes,  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 

Paris.     He  introduced  at  Milan  nearly  the  trian  monarchy  was  entirely  exposed  to  the 

same  etiquette  that  prevailed  at  the  'Ihuil-  invading  army.    On  Napoleon's  advance  to 

leries  and  St  Cloud.     Madam  Murat  had  Vienna,  Murat  continued  successfully  to  com- 

her  maids  of  honour^  her  routs^  her  assem-  mand  the  cavalry.    On  the  28th  he  crossed 

biies,  her  petite  andgraaide  etUrie^  her  petite  the  Inn,  and  on  the  SOth  he  attacked  the 

wup&s,  and  her  grand  circles ;  as  her  bus*  Austrian  rear-guard,  who  were  posted  on  the 

band  had  his  pa^s,  his  pre&ots  of  palace,  his  heights  of  Ried ;  they  were  instantly  broke» 

aides-de-camp,  his  military  reviews,  his  diplo-  but,  endeavouring  to  rally,  in  order  to  secure 

made  audiences,  his  presentations,  his  official  their  baggage,  he  again  attacked  them,  and, 

dinners,  &c.  &ce.  afler  a  smart  action,  took  above  400  pris<»i- 

In  1803,  Murat  was  recalled  fix>m  Italy  to  ers.   The  Russian  division  of  the  allied  army 

be  the  governor  of  Paris,  and  commander  of  having  taken  up  a  position  on  the  heights  ot 

the  army  (^  the  interior.   In  this  post  Murat  Amstettin,  the  advance  of  the  French  army 

continued  the  same  pageantry,  ostentation,  here  attacked  them,  where  a  most  tremen- 

profusion,  and  pomp,  as  in  that  he  had  re-  dous  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  cavalry, 

signed  in  Italy.     He  had  150,000  livres  under  Murat,  greatly  distinguished  itself. — 

(6000/.)  in  the  month  fi>r  appointments,  as  The  Russians  would  not.  withstand  the  at- 

the  governor  of  Paris^  besides  hotels,  furnish-  tack,  but  gave  way,  with  the  loss  of  400 

ed  at  the  expense  of  the  repul)lic,  for  himself,  killed,  and  upwards  of  1000  taken  prisoners, 

liis  wife,  and  his  aides-de-camp.  Thirty  thou-  After  Vienna  had  been  surrendered,  the 

sand  iivres  (1250/.)  were  allowed  him  for  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  having  refused  to  accede 

open  table  that  he  kept  for  officers  in  busi-  to  the  terms  which  Napoleon  offered  to 

nesi,  or  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  capital,  it,    Murat    was   ordered  to  push  through 

Murat  was  present  at  the  execution  of  the  that  city  with  the  advance  of  the  French 

unfortunate  duke  d'Ehighien,  being  ordered  army.      He    there    practised  a   stratagem 

by  Napoleon  to  proceed  from  Paris  to  Vin-  upon  the  Austrian  genaral  who  command- 

oennes  uoider  an  escort  of  Mamelukes,  at-  ed  at    the  bridge   thrown   over  the    Da- 

t^ilided  by  four  aides<le-camp ;  he  was  ac-  nube,  which  was  not  very  honourable,  even 

companied  on  this  occasion  by  Mortier,  Du-  among  those  stratagems  which  are  allowable 

roc,  Kufin,  and  Louis  Buonaparte.     When  in  war.    Prince  Aversburg,  who  was  the 

Napoleon  wasproclaimed  emperor  of  France,  officer  in  command,  having  received  orders 

Murat  shared  m  the  honours  of  his  brother-  to  break  down  the  bridge  in  order  to  stop 

in-law,  being  created  a  marshal  of  the  French  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French   anny, 

empire  on  ^at  occasion.  Murat,  aware  of  this,  rode  up  at  full  speed 

When  hostilities  ^ain  broke  out  between  to  the  prince,  and  assured  him,  "  upon  his 

Prtnce  and  Austria,  in  the  year  1S05,  Murat  word  ^  honour,^  that  an  armistice  had  been 

luid  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  he  was  concluded.    The  prince,  naturally  believing 

oidered  to  push  on  for  the  defiles  of  the  he  had  a  man  of  honour  to  deal  with,  ne- 

Black  Forest,  in  order  to  impress  the  Aus-  gkcted  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  destroy 

tiians  with  the  idea  that  it  was  Napoleon's  the  bridge,  and  the  French  troops  rapidly  - 

intention  to  take  that  route  in  his  line  of  arriving,  it  was  too  late,  when  he  discovered 

mlireh.  On  tiie  8th  of  October  he  completely  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him,  to 

defeated  an  Austrian  detachment  opposed  to  repair  his  error,  and  the  whole  French  array 

IAp,  taking  general  Auffenberg  prisoner,  crossed  the  Danube,  in  full  pursuit  of  the 

with  2000  men,  together  with  the  whole  of  Austrians,  mto  Moravia.     So  active  was  the 
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pursuit  of  the  Fkcnch  army,  and  particularly 
of  the  advanced  guard,  under  Murat,  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  the  Russians 
being  forced  to  surrender;  but  Kutusoff, 
who  cfMnmaqded  tbem,  was  determined  to 
gain  time  by  playing  off  a  military  strata* 
gem.  He  accordingly  sent  general  Winzin* 
gerode  to  Murat,  offering  to  capitulate  with 
the  Russian  forces,  provided  tne  Austrian^ 
were  unmolested.  Murat  instantly  acceded 
to  the  proposal;  but  Napoleon,  suspecting 
the  ckject  was  to  gain  time,  refused  any  sus- 
pension c^arms^  unless  ratified  by  the  empe^ 
ror.  Kutusoff,  however,  did  gain  timer  which* 
was  all  he  intended. 

At  the  great  battle  of  Austerlit^,  Murat, 
with  the  French  cavalry,  was  posted  in  the 
rear,  dose  behind  the  centre  division  of  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Bemadotte. — 
In  this  battle  he  greatly  distinguished  him« 
self,  and  very  mudi  contributed  to  its  glori- 
ous result  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  waar 
ijoon  after  followed  by  an  armistice  between 
France  and  Austria ;  and,  afterwards,  the 
peace  of'  Presburg  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
between  those  two'  powers. 

As  a  reward  fer  his  great  services,  Napo- 
koo  gave  Murat  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and 
Berg.  This  step  gave  great  offence  to  the 
cBbinet  of  Berlin ;  but  its  resentment  was 
din^gavded  by  Napoleon.  Berg  had  belong-^ 
ed  te  the  king  of  Bavaria,  as  count  palatine 
of  the  ^ine;  and  been  ceded  to  France  in 
exchange  for  the  Prussian  provinces  of  An* 
spach  and  Bstyreuth,  in  Ffanconia.  Cleves,^ 
wl^di  had  already  been  dismembered  by  the 
extension  of  the  French  empire  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  was  one  of  the  three  provinces 
given  u^  by  Prussia  for  Hanover.  Various 
speculations  had  been  formed  with  regard  to< 
the  destination  of  these  provinces  when  they 
thus  fell'  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  were 
put  under  the  controul  of  Buonaparte ;  but 
the  general  sentiment  in  Giermany  was  that 
c)f  surprise,  and  indignation,  when  they  were 
given  to  Murat^  a  ftjireigner,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  encroach- 
xnents  ot*  France,  nor  rdiance  on  her  most 
«$olemn  and  reiterated  dedarations^,  that  the 
Rhine  should  be  the  boundary  of  her  empires 
Prussia,  in  particular,  viewed  the  establish- 


ment of  Murat,  in  the  midlst  of  Rer  West- 
phalian  provinces,  with  great  jealousy ;  and 
she  very  soon  began  to  experience  the  dan^ 

Sr  and  inconvenience  of  such  a  neighbour^ 
urat  insisted  upon  taking  possession  of  the 
abbeys  of  Werder,  Essen,,  and  Elten,  pre- 
tending that  they  belonged'  to  the  duchy  of 
Clevesy  although  Prussia  had  certainly  prior 
ctaims  to  them.. 

The  encroachments  of  Napoleon  having 
irritated  Prussia  to  take  up  arms,  the  French^ 
army  passed  the  Rhine,  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
her  1806,  and  advanced  on  the  8th  in  three 
divisions :  the  cavalry,  which  formed  part  of 
the  centre,  bemg  commanded  by  Murat — 
His  ser\dces  in  the  two  ensuing  campaigns, 
his  cruelties  at  Madrid,  and  his  participation^ 
in  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  impriscm- 
ment  of  Ferdinand,  are  too  amply  ana  faith- 
fully recorded,  in  the  narrative  of  those  events, 
to  require  additional  elucidation.  When 
Napoleon  had  raised  his  brother  Joseph  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  Murat  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples ;  though 
Sicily,  a  constituent  part  of  that  kingdom, 
was  withheld  from  his  grasp  by  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  Murat  was-  declared' 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies  on  the  2Sd  of  July 
ld08,  under  the  title  of  Joachim  Napoleon. 
He  immediately  commenced  extensive  and 
formidable  preparations  for  expelling  the 
English  firom  Sicily,  but  in  attempting  to 
knd,  on  the  18th  of  September  1810,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  enteiprise,  with  the 
loss  of  S500  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  After  this  he  made  no  firesh  at- 
temptSi 

When  Napoleon  made  his  grand  attack 
upon  the  Russian  empire,  Muraf,  as  usual, 
commanded  the  cavalry ;  and,  in*  the  proud 
march  of  the  IPrench  army  to  Moscow,  he 
formed  the  advance,  and  was  present,  and 
much  distinguished  himself,  at  the  battlies  of 
Smolensko  and  Borodino ;  at  the  latter,  in 
j)articular,  he  contributed  to  the  doubtful 
successes  of  the  French.  In  the  disastrous 
termination  and  retreat  of  this  formidable 
expedition,  Murat,  fi-om  some  misunder-^ 
standing,  deserted  the  fortunes  of  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  andr  loog  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon,, 
he  had  quitted  his  asmy  and  returned  tt> 
Naples ;  from  which  time  he  was  sedulously 
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employed  in  cultivating  the  good  offices  of 
the  European  cabinets,  whose  countenance 
wxis  necessary  to  the  existence  of  his  power 
and  rank  as  a  sovereign.  But  hitf  duplicity 
was  too  well  known ;  and  the  congress  at 

'  Vienna  determined  to  depose  Murat,  and 
again  place  the  lawful  sovereign  upon  his 
throne.  Considerable  blame  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  determination;  and  England,  in 
particular,  has  been  charged  with  a  breach  of 
treaty,  for  not  guaranteeing  Murat's  posses- 
sions :  but  lor.Q  Castlereagli's  exposition  of 
.  his  conduct  and  duplicity  is  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  best  ianswer  to  diose  charges  is  the 
statement  in  the  house  of  commons  upon 
Mr.  Homer's  motion  for  "  conies  of  the  cor* 
respondence  which  took  place  oet ween  iVIurat 
and  the  agents  of  tlxe  British  government, 
previous  to  his  co-  operation  with  the  allies 
in  1814,  and  also  of  any  communication  with 
Jijiiiji  s^nce  that  period." 

When  this  motion  was  brought  forward, 
Lord  Castlereagh  defended  ministers  on  the 
ground  of  disingenuity  on  the  part  of  mar* 
shal  Milrat.  He  .contended  that  Murat  had 
never  performed  ^ny  of  his  engagements  to- 
wards the  allies;  and,  therefore,  the  allies 
were  not  bound  by  any  engagement  with 
him.  His  lordship  then  stated,  that  he  had 
applied  to  prince  Talleyrand  to  supply  him 
with  the  best  evidence  he  could  procure  of 
the  perfidy  of  the  king  of  Naples ;  and,  strict 
search  being  made  in  the  public  bureaus  of 
Paris,  a  vanety  of  correspondence  was  disco- 
vered, which  fully  developed  the  case,  al- 
though  many  of  the  documents  had  been 
designedly  burnt  before  the  entrance  of  the 
allies  into  the  French  capital.  The  letters  he 
ha4  obtained  were  between  the  viceroy  of 

.  Italy,  the  queen  of  Naples,  Buonaparte,  Mu- 
rat, Fouch^,  and  the  princess  Borghese.  He 
would  read  extracts  from  them  to  the  house, 

.  in  or4er  to  shew  the  true  light  in  which 
Joachim  was  to  be  viewed.  In  a  letter  to 
the  queen  of  Naples,  dated  17th  February, 
Buonapar;te  said — *'  Your  husband  is  a  very 
brave  man  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  more 
cowardly  than  a  woman  or  a  monk  in  the 
council :  let  him  watch  the  moment  to  shew 
that  he  is  not  as  ungrateful  as  pusillanimous.'" 
Another,  from  Fouch^  to  Buonaparte,  dated 
from  Lucca,  18th  February,  spoke  of  the 


conduct  of  Murat,  and  of  his  heart  being  de- 
cidedly  Frencli,  lamenting  at  the  same  time 
his  want  o[  firmness ;  and  a  third,  fiM>m  the 
viceroy,  dated  the  gOth  of  February,  con- 
firmed the  assertions.    A  report  of  the  oon^ 
8ul  of  Ancona,  without  date,  gave  the  parti<p 
culars  of  a  conversation  between  him  and 
Murat ;  in  which  the  latter  said,  that  he  had 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  join  the 
allies,  but  that  his  heart  remained  sincerely 
French,  and  that  he  would  never  forget  what 
he  owed  to  his  illustrious  brother-in-law.   A 
note  firom  Buonaparte  to  Murat,  without 
date,  expiessed  the  high  displeasure  of  the 
emperor  at  his  conduct,  which  had  been  dia* 
metrically  opposite  to  his  duty,  and  belonged 
to  the  weakness  of  his  nature.     The  writer 
relied  on  Murat's  contrition,  or  he  might 
hereafter  have  severe  reason  to  repent  of  his 
adherence  to  the  allies.   It  contained  also  the. 
following  remarkable  passage,  a  part  of  which 
his  lordship  felt  obliged  to  give  in  the  origi- 
nal.    "  You  are  not  one  of  those,  I  hope, 
who  imagine  that  the  lion  is  dead,  et  gu'on 
petit  pisser  desstis''    The  same  letter  went 
on  to  assert,  that  the  title  of  king  seemed  to 
have  turned  the  head  of  Murat.    And  ano 
ther,  of  the  5th  of  March  (to  which  late  date 
the  correspondence  had  been  maintained), 
accused  the  king  of  Naples  of  calling  round 
him  men  who  would  be  his  ruin ;  tlml  what 
he  wrote  was  at  variance  with  his  actions : 
it  concluded  with  these  words — "  I  wrote  to . 
the  war-minister,  in  order  to  set  him  at  ease 
in  regard  to  your  conduct    It  is  needless  to 
send  me  an  answer,  unless  you  have  some^ 
thing  important    Remember,  I  made  you  a 
king  solely  for  the  interest  of  my  system ;  if 
you  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman  you  will  be 
nothing  to  me.     Continue  to  corresjjond 
with  the  viceroy,  taking  care  that  your  let- 
ters  are  not  intercepted."    After  the  perusal 
of  such  evidence,  it  was  not  necessary  to  say 
more  to  prove  the  sort  of  ally  the  Austrians 
had  obtained.      His  lordship  then  entered 
into  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  country,  maintainmg,  that  one 
only  course  was  left ;  and  that  government 
was  rather  blameable  for  inactivity  in  sup- 
porting an  ancient  ally,  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  than  for  hasty  measures  that  would 
have  hurried  on  hostilities.    He  afterwards 
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refisned  to  the  negodations  carried  on  at  ''  I  have  been  oonfirmed  in  this  plan  by 
Naples,  and  to  the  conduct  of  Murat  shortly  having  ascertained  that  some  Neapolitan 
m^vious  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  troops,  superior  in  numbers,  are  already  at 
Bucmaparte  in  France.  It  was  true  that,  in  Pistoia,  and  have  forced  our  advanced  posts 
council,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  intelligence  to  abandon  the  passage  of  Sarravalle. 
of  the  escape  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  Mu-  **  I  also  know  that  the  enemy  intends  to 
mt  had  declared  his  intention  of  acting  with  cut  off  our  communication,  by  seizing  the 
the  allies;  but  how  did  his  movements  cor-  road  which  conducts  from  Pontremole  to 
respond.  About  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Spezia  and  the  Rivera  di  Genoa. 
Napoleon,  it  was  singular,  that  Murat  had  "  1  have  thought  proper  to  ^ve  him  notice 
ordered  his  ministers,  the  duke  of  Campo-  to  keep  some  troops  upon  which  the  viceroy 
diiaro  and  prince  Cariati,  to  demand  from  must  have  reckoned,  and  which  cannot 
Austria  permission  to  march  through  the  render  any  very  decisive  purposes  else- 
north  of  Italy  eighty  thousand  men,  under  where. 

the  pretence  of  taking  revenge  upon  France  "  The  projects  of  the  English  and  Aus- 

for  her  conduct  to  Naples.     Of  course  a  re-  trians  do  away  all  the  doubt  which  the  per- 

fusal  was  given ;  but  Murat  continued  hos-  isonal  conduct  of  the  king  of  Naples  might 

tile  preparations,  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  his  create.     I  ought  not  to  conceal  from  your 

population;    and,  on  the  15th  of  March,  majesty,  that  I  have  received  from  him  sevc- 

he  proceeded  to  Ancona,  where  he  fixed  ral  letters,  much  at  variance  with  the  opera- 

his  head-quarters.    As  Buonaparte  advanced,  tions  of  his  troops. 

Murat  became  less  concealed ;  and,  soon  after  "  The  king  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.- 

Nev  had  joined  his  former  master,  Joachim  He  is  astonished  that  the  viceroy  should  have 

added  Napoleon  to  his  name,  and  circulated  retired  from  the  Adige,  and  that  I  have 

in  his  army  the  proclamations  of  Buona^  quitted  Tuscany,  upon  the  notion  that  he 

parte.  could  be  the  enemv  of  your  majesty  and  of 

The  letters  which  lord  Castlereagh  quoted  France.     He  loudly  expresses  his  devotion 

in  his  speech  are  so  curious,  that  we  cannot  and  his  gratitude  for  your  person,  and  even 

refrain  from  giving  them.  said  to  the  Tuscan  deputies,  that  he  would 

.  „_ _  prefer  receiving  the  first  blow  to  drawing  his 

LETTEK  FROM  ELIZA  BUONAPARTE  TO  J'^^^j  ^j^^^  a  Frenchman. 

BUONAPARTE.                ^  ..  j  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  reconcile  this  hiu 

**  Lucca,  Feb.  14,  1814.  guage,  of  which  I  do  not  suspect  the  sin- 

•*  Sire — I  have  had  the  honour  of  inform-  cerity,  with  all  the  arbitrary  measures  wMch 

ing  your  majesty,  by  my  reports  of  the  5th  have  endangered  my  authority,  and  those 

and  8th  of  this  month,  of  the  concentrating  .  which  oblige  me  even  now  to  provide  for  the 

movement  operated  by  the  prince  of  Lueca  safety  of  the  French  troops  assembled  at  Pisa» 

upon  Pisa,  in  consequence  of  the  circum-  Your  majesty  will  appreciate  these  contra- 

stances  which  induced  me  to  quit  Florence,  dictions,  which  seem  to  me  to  proceed  from 

to  order  the  evacuation  of  that  city,  and  to  a  resolution  deemed  by  the  king  conform- 

re-assemble  all  the  troops  of  that  division  on  able  to  his  interests,  but  into  which  he  has 

a  point  of  greater  security.    The  prince  has  been  dragged  contrary  to  his  own  aifections. 

maintained  himself  at  Pisa  witil  now,  but  I  am  assured  that  the  language  and  conduct 

having  received  advices  of  an  Enghsh  expe-  of  the  king  are  similar  in  his  conimunica- 

dition,  amounting  bv  all  accounts  to  at  least  tions  with  the  viceroy. 

6000  men,  and  which  appears  to  be  undoubt*  "  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  a  proda^ 

edly  directed  from  Sicily  against  Leghorn, '  mation  of  general  Bellegarde*s,  which  recalls 

Spezia,  or  (ienoa,  I  have  determined  to  order  the  nations  of  Italy  to  their  former  state,  has 

the  prince  to  continue  his  movement  uppn  been  reprinted  at  Bologna  under  the  eyes  of 

Genoa,  in  order  that  his  retreat  may  not  be  the  king. 

cut  off  by  the  only  road  which  still  remains  "  This  proclamation,  drawn  up  with  much 

open.  art,  has  produced  the  greatest  effect  in  Tus* 
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cany,  where  it  is  extensively  circulated.     I 
am,  with  profouftd  respect.  Sire,  &c 

(Signed)  "  EIiza.** 

I.KTTER  FROM  BUONAPARTE  TO  THE  QUEEN 
OF  NAPLES. 

**  Nangis,  Feb.  17. 
•*  Your  husband  is  a  very  brave  man  in 
the  field  of  battle,  but  he  is  more  cowardly 
than  a  woman  or  a  monk  when  not  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  He  has  no  moral  cou- 
rage. He  has  been  frightened,  and  he  has 
not  hazarded  losing  for  a  moment  that  which 
he  cannot  hold  but  by  me  and  with  me. — 
Make  him  fully  sensible  of  his  absurdity. 
When  he  quitted  the  army  without  my  or- 
der, I  foresaw  all  the  evU  counsels  which 
Would  be  given  him.  I  am,  however,  better 
satisfied  with  the  message  he  has  sent  me 
through  you.  If  he  be  sincerely  sorry,  let 
him  watch  the  moment  for  pro^ang  to  me 
that  he  has  not  been  so  ungrateful  as  he  is 
pusillaitimous.  I  may  yet  pardon  him  the 
injury  which  he  has  done  me." 

T.KTTER    FROM  BUONAPARTE   TO  THE   KING 
OF  NAP.LiES. 

^*  I  say  nothing  to  vou  of  my  displeasure 
at  your  conduct,  which  has  been  diametil- 
<»ally  opposite  to  your  duty.  That,  however, 
belongs  to  the  weakness  of  your  nature. — 
You  are  a  good  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but,  excepting  there,  you  have  no  vigour, 
and  no  character.  Take  advantage  of  an  act 
of  treachery,  which  I  only  attribute  to  fear, 
in  order  to  ^erve  me  by  good  intelligence, — 
I  rely  upon  you,  upon  your  contrition,  upon 
your  promises.  If  it  were  otherwise,  recol- 
lect  that  you  would  have  to  repent  it.  I 
suppose  that  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  lion  is  dead,  and  that  he 
may  be  p — d  upon  (et  gu^on  pent  hit  pisser 
dessus).  If  such  are  your  calculatiohs,  they 
are  false.  I  defeated  the  Austrians  yester- 
day, and  I  am  in  pursuit  oi  the  remnants  of 
their  columns.  Another  such  victory,  and 
you  wiU  see  that  my  affairs  are  not  so  despe- 
rate as  you  have  been  led  to  believe. 

"  You  have  done  me  all  the  harm  that  you 
could  since  your  departure  from  Wilna,  but 
we  shall  say  no  more  about  it.  The  title  of 
king  has  turned  your  brain.     If  you  wish 


to  preserve  it,  behave  well,  and  keep  your 
word.*" 

*■— ""^ 

LETTER   FROM  BUONAPARTE   TO  THE  KING 
OF  NAPLES. 

"*  March  5. 
**  Sir,  my  Brother, — I  have  already 
communicated  to  you  my  opinion  of  your 
conduct.  Your  situation  had  set  you  beside 
yourself;  my  reverses  have  completely  tum- 
^  your  brain.  You  have  csdled  around  you 
men  who  hate  France,  and  who  desire  to 
ruin  you.  I  formerly  gave  you  useful  warn- 
ings.  What  you  write  to  me  is  at  variance 
with  your  actions.  I  shall,  however,  see  by 
your  manner  of  acting  at  Ancona,  if  your 
heart  is  still  French,  and  if  it  is  to  necessity 
alone  that  you  yield.  I  write  to  my  war 
minister,  in  order  to  set  him  at  ease  with  re- 

fard  to  your  conduct.  Recollect  that  your 
ingdom,  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and 
trouble  to  France,  is  your's  ofdyjbr  the  he 
iicfit  of  those  who  gave  it  you.  It  is  needless 
to  send  me  an  answer  unless  you  have  some- 
thing important  to  communicate.  Bemem- 
ber,  that  I  made  you  a  king  for  the  interest 
of  my  system.  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  If 
you  should  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman,  you 
would  be  nothing  to  me.  Continue  to  cor- 
respond with  the  viceroy,  taking  care  that 
your  letters  be  not  intercepted.*' 

LETTER  FROM   THE  VICEROY  TO  BUONA- 
PARTE. 

«  To/to,  Feb.  20,  1814. 

"  Sire — I  have  the  honour  to  address  to 
your  majesty  a  return  of  your  army  of  Italy 
up  to  the  18th  of  this  month. 

**  The  king  of  Naples,  who  appeared  in- 
clined  to  march  against  us,  and  to  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  Austrians,  paused  as 
soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  your  ma- 
jesty's late  victories  of  the  10th,  11th,  and 
12tn.  He  had  not  yet  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  treaty  the  evening  before  last.  I 
therefore  hope  that  he  will  not  add  to  the 
vn-ongs  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  towards 
your  majesty,  by  firing  upon  your  troops. 
I  am,  vnth  respect.  Sire,  &c. 

(Signed)        **  Eugene  Napoleon.* 

The  history  of  the  Neapolitan  war  is  as 
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hadtf  toUMils  ^Ttqts  wen  iatoignifieant    in  the  last  cwqmim  to  ptotect  the  rural 
Miirqt  adranoad  iritfi  ail  army  of  S0»e00  men    ciimnmnes  af  the  (feportments  round  Paris 


ijntD  the  heart  of  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  j&om  piUage  hy  the  scattered  Russian  cos- 
UTsduig  the  papal  states,  but  was  receired    sacks.    The  daily  papers  were  filled  with  la- 
hgrtheltatiansvhh  cool  indififerenoe,  or  active    mentaUe  aeoounts  of  depredation  ^od  vio- 
csmnity.    The  Ajusteiaiis  advanced  against  fence  eommitt^  by  these  northern  barba- 
him,  and  uhimately  compdled  hun  (in  April    rians.     It  was  asserted  that  all  the  horrors  of 
1815)  to  afaandcm  his  domimons  and  take  re«-  war  were  poured  on  the  inhabitants,  and  files 
ftige  in  France.    The  cireumatanoes  attend-  of  certificates  from  the  magistrates  were  pub- 
ing  bis  unfortunate  &te^  and  an  impartial  lished*  with  the  intention  of  awakei^iiig  the 
estmiate  of  his  pottticai  chacacter,  musft  be  citizens  of  Fans  to  resistance,  lest  they  sfaouU 
defemdtillwearriveat  thedoseof  thecam*  sustain  a  similar  fate.     It  was  aft^waids 
paign.    It  may  be  observed,  in  tike  mean  proved  that  no  Russian  ooim^^  b»d  ent^ed 
time^  that  if  the  wHl  of  the  people^  and.  affeo-  these  dqiartments,  and  thali  all  these  hociMs 
4tioii  for  their  sovereign,  be.  the  fimndatians  had  been  conimitted  1^  the  G0rp$  Frime$ 
(^  all  legitiniategovemmfflits,tl» pretensions  themselves,  who  had  assumed  the  eosttune 
of  Murat  to  the  throne  of  Naples  were  of  a  of  the  Russian  troops.     In  a  village  on  ^t 
higher  character  than  the  mere  hereditary  Mame,nearMeaux,  in  the  direction  of  which 
claims  of  the  present  monarch.   The  conduct  the  allied  armies  were  expected,  a  Russian 
of  Murat  to  the  citizens  <tf  the  a^ital,  and  general  had  given  orders  to  nis  little  advanced 
to  all  his  subjects,  had  been  marked  by  the  guard  of  cossacks  to  levy  contributions,  and 
utmost  benignity,  and  by  the  love  of  justice :  take  with  them  the  furniture  of  the  houses  in 
the  Neapolitans  contrasted  the  humanity  and  which  he  had  fixed  his  quarters.  Intelligence 
the  discretion  of  his  conduct  with  the  licen-  of  this  circumstance  was  conveyed  to  the 
tious  cruelly  of  their  iatm&t  sovereigns,  and  pn^rietKH*  of  a  villa,  who  was  also  a  colonel^ 
r^arded  his  misfortunes  with  a  feeling  of  and  stationed  with  his  regiment  of  regular 
aroctinnate  regret,  i^uaUy  honourable  to  troqps  at  Mieaux.    He  advanced  privat^y  to 
Joachim  and  to  themsdvea.  reoHinoitre  tJie  enemy :  he  admired  the  dex« 
The  iaas  or  gain  of  a  crown  excites,  in  this  terity  with  which  he  satv  his  property  packed 
age  of  vicissitudes,  but  little  interest,  except  up  and  placed  on  Russian  conveyances.    He 
with  the  losing  or  gaining  parties.     The  brought  up  his  regiment,   surrounded  his 
4owirfiA  of  Murat  was  not,  however,  imim*  house,  and  made  the  supposed  Russaan  ge* 
portffiit  to  Euri^,  since  it  left  unooeupied  a  neral  and  all  his  tvoops  prisoners  of  war. — 
formidable  force  of  Austrians^  who  joined  the  The  astonisIuKient  of  the  coloDel  may  easily 
aMied  sfmies,  The  hopes  of  external  alliance  be  cpnoeived  when  he  dascov.eced  that  these 
entertained  by  KiEipoleon  were  now  vanished,  imaginary  Russians  were  his  own  upholsterer 
and  he  was  IcA  toMs  own  resources,  and  the  and  thirty  workmen,  from  Paris,  who  had 
dcTOtlon  of  the  military.    The  people,  with  assuaoed  the  disguise  of  cossacks  for  the  pur- 
their  usual  fiddeness,  had  alr^y  ceased  to  pose  of  depredation.   Amidst  the  turbulence 
Ibestify  tlieir  enthusiasm  on  his  public  ap<-  and  agitatioa  of  the  present  crisis,  an  observ- 
pearanee.    As  all  commerce  was  at  an  end,  anee  of  the  forms  of  law  could  not  be  ex- 
all  workshops  were  shut  up,  wA  the  idle  and  peoted,  and  the  impostors  were  strung  up  by 
the  distressed  wandered  through  the  streets,  the  neck  on  tiie  trees  which  form^  the  ave* 
m  "Silent  melancholy,    A  few  of  the  labour^  nue  leading  to  the  colonel's  house, 
ing  manufaeturers  and  mechanics  were  en^        A  Polish  regiment,  forming  part  of  the 
gaged  by  the  goveniment  to  work  alt  the  advaneed  guard  of  the  Russian  army,  after 
iortifica<3(His  ronnd  Faris,  and  others  were  expdHing  tlie  French  from  Troyes  in  the 
lenlisted  as  merribers  of  the  Corp^  Francs^  to  year  1814,  exhibited  an  instance  of  forbear- 
guard  the  country  round  the  raetpopolis.*-^  anoe  und  humanity  which  deserves  to  be  rOf 
The  Corps  F^ncf  were  orgimised  bands  of  corded.    The  troops  were  foraging  in  a  vil« 
volunteers,  faired  by  some  chief  commission  lage  a<i^aoont  to  Fontainbleau,  and  were  em- 
^  by  the  pol|ee.    l%ey  had  been  instituted  plo}*ed  in  wantonly  pieinng  the  banks,  or 
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forcing  tbe  sluices,  of  some  fish-ponds.--* 
While  they  were  thus  employed  they  were 
astonished  to  hear  the  word  of  command, 
bidding  them  to  cease,  pronounced  in  their 
own  language  by  a  person  in  the  dress  of  the 
upper  class  of  peasants.  They  relinauished 
their  attempt  at  further  spoliation  and  drew 
near  the  stranger.  He  represented  to  the 
troops  the  useless  mischief  they  were  about 
to  commit,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw. 
The  officers  coming  up  were  lectured  in  their 
turn,  and  heard  with  the  same  astonishment 
the  laws  of  predatory  warfare  explained  to 
them.  To  be  thus  tutored  by  a  French  far- 
.  mer,  in  their  own  language,  was  almost  past 
endurance.  They  beheld  the  peasants,  at 
the  same  time,  taking  off  their  hats  and  sur- 


rounding the  speaker,  as  if  to  ]iiol)fok  Un  ill 
ease  of  violence,  while  the  oldar  aaiong  their 
own  soldiers,  anxiously  gairing  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  stranger,  were  seized  with  invo- 
luntary trembling.  Conjured  more  perepip- 
torily,  thouffh  respectfully,  to  disdose  las 
quality  and  his  name,  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
half  stifled  voice,  ''  I  am  Kosciusko  r  The 
movement  was  electric,  the  soldiers  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  covered  Sieir  heads  with  sand*  On 
Kosciusko's  return  to  his  houae,  he  found 
that  a  guard  of  honoiu:  had  been  sent  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  protect  his  dwellmg 
against  outrage  and  contribution. 


CHAP.  X. 1815 

Napoleon  reviews  tlie  C(yrps  de  Frarics. — Cel^ation  of  the  Field  of  May. — Installation 
y^the  legislature, — Memoirs  of  iMnguinais. — Seizure  of  a  manmCf  suspected  of  a  design 
to  assassinate  Napoleon. — Proclamations  of  the  allies,n^Energy  a^^d  activity  of  Buona* 
parte.^^His  formidable  preparations. — Declaration  of  Louis  to  the  French  people.-^ 
Address  of  Buonaparte  to  his  soldiers. — He  departs  for  the  frontiers^  and  erUers  BeU 
gium. 


EmbaHrasscd  and  agitated  by  the  partial 
successes  of  the  royalists  in  Languedoc,  Bre- 
tagne,  and  Anjou,  Napoleon  had  proposed  to 
his  coundl  a  domidiii&ry  visit  through  Paris, 
to  search  for  papers  and  suspected  persons : 
and  to  the  opposition  of  his  advisers  on  this 
proposal  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  hia  sudden 
flight  to  the  palace  of  Elys^  Bourbon.  On 
the  14th  of  May  he  assembled  the  Corps 
Francs,  and  tlie  other  troops  in  Paris,  in  the 
courts  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  When 
the  emperor  appeared  in  front  of  the  line,^  an 
orator,  deputed  from  their  body,  addressed 
him  in  the  subjoined  harangue. 

"  Sire  ! — We  received  the  Bourbons  with 
indifference  and  apathy,  because  we  k>v^  not 
kings  imposed  upon  us  by  the  enemy.  We 
received  you  with  enthusiasm,  because  you 
are  the  man  of  the  nation,  the  defender  of 
the  country,  and  because  we  expect  from 
you  a  glorious  independence  and  judicious 


freedom.  WeCome  to  makea  tafidar  c^our 
arms,  our  courage,  and  our  bloody  for  the 
safety  of  the  capital. 

**  The  most  part  of  us  have  combated  under 
your  orders.  We  are  almost  all  old  defenders 
of  our  country.  Om  country  may  with  ocm- 
fidence  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  her  cause.  Give  to 
us^  Sire !  arms  in  her  name.  We  swear,  in 
your  presence,  to  fight  only  in  our  eounUy's 
cause  and  in  yours.  We  are  not  the  tooi# 
of  any  party,  nor  the  agents  of  any  facti(»i. 
We  desire  only  to  preserve  the  national  ho- 
nour, and  to  render  the  entrance  of  the  ene- 
my into  this  capital  impracticable,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  threatened  with  a  new 
insult.  Conquerors  by  our  own  courage  and 
your  genius,  we  shall  resume  our  toils  with 
joy  and  alacrity;  and  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace 
when  we  sl:uill  obtain,  as  the  price  of  twenty-^ 
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fife  years  <^8BCtifioe8,a  oonstatutico^  liberty* ' 
and  the  monarch  of  our  choite. 

*•  Sire !  you  will  triumph.  We  rc^oio?  by 
anticipation  at  a  victcny  so  legitimate,  and  irt 
tihegiorious  andpermanent  tranquillity  which 
will  be  the  fruits  of  it  Yes,  Sire !  we  have 
an  assurance  that  when  our  enemies  shall  an- 
nounce the  chimerical  hope  of  piescribing 
laws  to  us,  you  will  love  peace  as  you  love 
glory.  We  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  U* 
berty  and  hapmness;  and  all  France,  now 
ready  to  fight  ii  ni^oessary,  will  love  you  as  a 
good  king,  aft^  admiring  you  as  the  greatest 
of  warriors.* 

The  emperor  listened  to  them  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  and  thus  replied  :^-  *" 

*•  Soldiers  and  Federates!— I  returned  to 
Ftance  alone  because  I  reckoned  on  the  affee-  - 
t^n  of  «the  peasants  through  the  whofeof 
i>>ance,  and  the  artisans  of  the  principal  di*^ 
ties.  My  expectations  have  not  been  de- 
ceived. 

^  '^  Confederated  SolcUersi  I  see  you  around 
me  with  pleasure.  You  ha ve- robust  arms 
and  brave  hearts.  I  accept  your  offers.  I 
will  give  you  arms.  You  shall  form  the 
light  troops  of  the  Parisian  national  guard, 
to  which,  in  conjunction  with  you,  I  commit 
the  defence  of  my  capital.  ' 

**  Tranquil  as  to  the  r^ult  of  the  contest, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  fnmtiers  to  manoeuvre 
the  army,  and  to  defend  our  territory  if  the 
.  kincs  shall  dare  to  attack  it.  The  honour 
of  the  French,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
my  liurone,  are  under  your  keeping,  and  un- 
d&c  that  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
villagea.  We  will  cause  the  national  sove- 
reignty ahd  independence  to  be  respected,** 

When  he  conduded,  the  air  was  rent  with 
acclamation^  and  the  federates  dispersed, 
proud  of  the  honpur  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed, and  burning  to  prove  their  zeal  in  th^ 
emperor's. cause. 

The  electors,  who  had  hastened  from  the 
departments  of  Paris  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnities  of  ih^  Field  of  May,  finding  that 
Che  oeremoi^y  \f  as  delayed  to  June,  and  that 
no  discussip)a3  or  changes  were  admitted,  re^ 
turned  indifyuintly  tQ  their  homes,  without 
iraitang  t^  jcdn  in  the  assemUy.  Some,  less 
occupied,  or  more  curious,  forming  about  a 
$m^  V^  of  the  decors  coi^voked,  whUed 


away  tlieir  time  at  Paris  till  the  day  ap- 
pointed fgr  the  Spectacle.    A  spacious  tern-  ' 
porary  amphitheatre  had  been  erected  for  the  [ 
Champ  de  Mars,  calculated  to  certain  ubont ' 
15,000  persons,  seated,  and  covered  by  an 
awning.    These  were  the  electors  ana  the  . 
military  deputations.      The  sloping  banks 
which  arise  round  the  Champ  de  M&s  were 
crowded  with  people,  and  its  immense  plain 
was  filled  with  cavaliy.     Here  an  altar  was. 
placed  opposite  the  throne,  an  hich  was  erected 
within  the  amphitheatre.  An  assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  electors  remaining  at  Paris,  was 
field  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  to  hear  the  result  of  the  registers  for 
and  against  Napoleon's  additional  act.     The 
iwtes  were  already  enumerated  by  the  clerks 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  prdi- 
minary  assembly  heard    them   proclaimed 
without  examining  their  validity.  As,  there- . 
fore,  no  scrutiny  was  made,  and  none  of  the 
votes  were  examined,  the  voting  for  the  con- 
stitution was  equally  defective  with  that  for 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  on  his  first  acces-  • 
sion.    The  number  of  voters  in  the  whqle 
of  Fr^ce  is  supposied  to  amount  to  four 
miUions,   and  one    million  three  hundred 
thousand  votes  appeared  upon  the  registers. 
Even  those  who  do  not  admit  the  authenti- 
city of  the  signatures,  or  the  independenoe 
of  the  voters,  must  con^^s  that  a  great  prp^ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  might , 
retain  the  most  zealous  attachment  to  Buona- 
parte without  disclosing  their  s^nitiments  in 
so  critical  an  ^aaergency.    The  issue  of  the 
approaching  contest  was  uncertain,  and  were 
the  allies  successful,  the  imputation  of  hav- 
ing voted  {ot  the  additional  act  might  sub- 
ject  the  voters  individually  te  punishment, 
or  oppression.    On  tlie  following  day  Napo- 
leon arrived  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people 
lie  was  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers, 
Lucien,  Joseph,  and  Jerpme.    These  princi- 
pal performers  in  the  pageant  appeJEued  on 
the  foreground  of  the  scene,  and  were  distin- 
guished firom  the  other  figures  by  thdr  Ro- 
man  costumes.    The  electors  sat  under  tde 
^tunda,  and  the  ffrand  national  authorities 
occupied  seats  of  dignity  in  its  fiont.    The 
pfiicers  of  the  crown  were  behind  the  em- 
peror, his  ministers  surrounded  him,  apd  the 
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generals  stood  at  his  side.  Three  hundred 
thousand  spectators  occupied  the  i^maining 
part  of  the  fk-ld,  or  surrounded  the^ndosure. 
The  ceremony  began  with  high  mass,  and 
the  members  of  the  central  deputation  of  the 
electoral  coDeges^  amounting  to  five  hundred, 
were  then  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the 
arch-chancellor.  The  following  speech  was 
then  delivered  by  the  deputy  appointed  to 
harangue  the  emperor,  and  which  he  pro- 
nouui^  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne : 

**  The  French  people  have  decreed  you 
the  crown.  You  resigned  it  without  their 
consent.  Their  suflErages  have  just  imposed 
upon  you  the  duty  of  resuming  it. 

"  What  does  the  confederacy  of  the  allied 
Idngs  require  ?  By  wliat  act  liave  we  afibrded 
a  pretext  for  their  aggression  ? 

**  They  dare  to  proscribe  you  personally,— 
you  who  have  so  often  been  master  of  their 
capitals,  and  have  generously  confirmed  them 
on  their  tottering  thrones.  But  this  hatred 
on  the  part  of  your  enemies  only  adds  to  our 
love  for  vou.  If  they  proscrined  the  least 
known  of  our  citizens,*  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  defend  him  with  the  same  energy;  he 
would,  like  you,  be  under  the  agis  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  power  of  FVance. 

V  Do  they  ask  guarantees  ?  They  are  in 
a!l  our  institutions.  Do  they  dread  to  reeal 
oth^  times  ?  Let  them  beware  how  they 
reproduce  them.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  we  have  conquered  all  Europe  in 
arms  against  us. 

**  Expect  from  us,  Sire !  all  that  an  heroic 
leader  has  a  right  to  expect  from  a  nation 
faithful*  energetic,  generous,  unshaken  in  its 
principles,  invariable  in  the  objects  of  its 
efforfas^— independence  of  foreign  powers,  and 
liberty  at  home* 

"  Sire!  nothing  is  impossible  for  us — ^no- 
tiling  shall  be  omitted  to  secure  our  honour 
and  mdependence,  treasures  dearer  to  us  than 
life.  We  say  to  the  nations — may  their  chiefs 
attend  to  us ! — If  they  accept  your  offers  of 
oeaee,  the  French  people  will  expect  from 
your  stropg,  liberaJUand  paternal  administra- 
tion,  the  means  of  conscxation  for  the  sacri- 
fices that  peace  has  cost ;  but  if  they  leave 
1^  only  the  choice  between  war  and  disgrace, 
tlie  entire  nation  will  rise  up  for  war.  It  is 
jceady  to  disengage  you  from  the  offers,  per- 


haps too  moderitte,  wUck  fovt^^kwe  auide  tm 
spare  Europe  a' afew  <Miivill9ioa?  Kyciy 
\rrendiman  is  a  soidien  Victory  will  SMow 
oar  eagles,  and  oikr  etiennei,  who  tfeekdood 
on  divisions  among  us^  will  joqii  regret  hav*- 
inff  provoked  os.** 

The  energy  of  the  speaker  €X>minimiei^:ed 
itself  to  ttae  whole  assetnbly,  and  the  field 
resounded  with  die  shouts  of  ''  The  Nation 
for  ever !    The  Emperor  for  ever  !* 

The  arch-chanceDor  now  pronounoed  the 
result  of  the  rotes,  by  which  it  appeared  diat 
the  additional  act  was  almost  unaainoudy 
accepted. 

The  herald-at-arms  then  proclaimed,  ^  In 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  I  dedare  tibat  the 
additional  act  to  the  constitutions  tif  the  em^ 
pire  has  been  accepfied  by  tiieFrench  people^ 

Fresh  acclamations  were  heard  onevexy 
side. 

A  table  was  then  l»roa^t  in  front  of 
the  throne,  on  which  was  ^aced  the  addi* 
tionai  act,  and  the  emperor  saitctioiiad  it 
with  his  signature. 

The  taUe  being  withdrawn,  Ni^leon 
again  seated  himself  on  the  thnxie,  and  un- 
covering himself  for  a  moment  spoke  as  fid- 
lows: 

**  Gentlemen,  electors  of  colleges,  of  de- 
partments, and  arrondissements  !~- 

^*  Gentlemen,  deputies  from  the  army  and 
navy  to  the  Champ  de  Mai ! 

**  Emperor,  consul,  sokUer !  I  hoid  every 
thing  from  tlie  people.  In  prosperirty,  in  ad*- 
versity,  in  the  held  of  battle,  in  councfl,  on 
tfie  throne,  in  exile,  Fiance  has  bean  the  rule 
and  constant  object  c(  my  thoughts  and  ac^ 
tions. 

^  Like  the  kin^  of  Atihens  I  saoideed 
myself  for  my  people,  in  tlie  hope  of  witness^ 
ing  the  realization  of  the  promise  given  to 
guarantee  to  France  her  national  integrity^ 
her  honours,  and  her  rights* 

"  Indignation  on  beholding  those  sacred 
rights,  acquired  by  twenty-five  years  of  vic- 
tory, filiated  and  lost  for  ever ;  ^tse  cry  of 
insulted  French  honottr,  amd  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  have  bronght  me  back  to  that 
throne  which  is  dear  to  me,  becai<»e  it  is  the 
palladium  of  the  independence,  of  tiie  bo*- 
noxir,  and  the  rights  of  the  peoj^. 

^  Frenclimen  J  in  my  progress  asndst  tfie 
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pdUfejoy,  Enough  <fedifihnntpravinotfs</ 
tiK  enipiw  to  my  ciiipitali  I  Jiad^v^ry  reason 
to  mskan  upon  a  long  ^Mot. :  Vatioiisi  are 
boimd  hy  me  tftetiM  eonduled  by  thair 
go^remmantfi,  whatever  t^y  may  ht. 

^  My  tlioc^ts  ii^ratheh  wMlv  4$ng%i^l 
tHith  me  mtmx^  ^ftMiding  o«ir  liMity  on  a 
oons^tution  donfomiabl^to  thewiishes  and 
tiie  intorests  of  the  fieople.  I  convoked  the 
CJutmp'dB  Jfiu. 

'f  I'WM  §Mti^^piiMd^tli«t'^e  prinees 
^i4io  hate  vkftAted  ^  all  prmctples,  Wtio  Imve 
sbocked  flie  pul]^  o)>inioi!),  and  th^  dearest 
irit€*este  of  so  manjr  nation^;  design  to  make 
war  upon  lis.  '^JThey  meditate  the  increase 
off  the  kingdc^  of  the  Netherfhiids;  they 
woidd  jf^ve  it  for  bomert  all  our  nortlHyni 
fhmtier  fortresses,  and  would  make  up  tlte 
quarrels  ^liich  stjll  divide  tf^em,  by  ^Itnrinjj 
attjoiig^  Vh^mselves  LofVaine  and  Alsace. 

**  It- was  necessary  tp  prcpprefor  \<^r. 

**  Hbi^*ever,  before  per^nalTy  exposing 
myscftf  tq  the  risks  of  battjes,  ipy  fti^  Cfire 
wasf.to  jgive  without  ffrfav  a  c^Stitution  to 
the '  liiHon:  '  The  peottls^h^  tvcceirted  the 

att  \^ch  T  ji^seh^  Sd  T^:  '^  ;:;:*'  ^ 

led  liiesei  linjust^  a^grgtessions,  ah^  l^urope 
shf^  be  convinced  of  what  is  !3ae  to  tlie; 
ri^iit^/spfid  .Itldependenice  of  tweiity-j^iglit' 
imllions  jrf'JVhchmen;  a  j^olemn  la^v,  e^act- 
eil<4^rding  tb  liie  foriiv?  prescrHbejl  ^  tlie 
conHitutiotial  act^^hall  (sqipbtne  tlie,  difirerelit 
p)?9visk4is  of  our  constjtiitjons .  tlvtt  are  now 

scattece^lf     .  .       /  - 

'•  Er€|richrnen !  yoii  ar6  alboVit  tp  n^^wrh 
intQ  your  departments.  T(6ll  th^  clti^iV 
thai  circiirostanc^  ar?  irkMnelitous  f tl-^th^lt 
with'  unipi;,'  !^jerg^%^  iaf)(l  jH?r^0vprtUifcej ;  \\k^ 
shaB  colnl^  off  yiciprtaus  f^^^^^  StijUggie 

of  ja  great  people  a^a^nst  its  oppcessoriS ;  that- 
fixture  generation^  VHl  ^verely  tscrutinize 
our  conduct;  and  that  a  nation  l.ias  lost  all 
when  it  lias  loM  its  independpHW.  Tell 
tbm,  that  the/orei^i  Mnjjs  y  hotyj  J  irfthe^- 
raised  to,  thcj  throng  px  who  are  ivijdebted  tft 
me  for  the  preservation  ^^ihpv  cr<?w|>sV  vliq 
ally  in  the  time  of  my  prosperity,  courted  i»v 
allianee  and  the  protection  of  the  Krencl> 
people^  are  now.  aimii^.  llif if  blmvs  at  my 
persoxi^  If  I  did  ;nQt  see  jliat  it  is  sigaii^t 
the  country  that  they  are  really  directed,.  1 


would  ^aoe  at  their  mercy  ttus  life^  against 
wludi  they  manifest  so  niueh  aniniosity.— ^ 
But  tell  theckizms  also,  that  while  the 
French  shmll  retaiii  for  me  the  sentiments  ^jS 
attacluiient  of  wliSich  they  lutTe  given  so 
ixk9x\y^  pKK^,  die  rage  of  our  enemies  will  ]be 
impotent.  Frendimen !  ipy  will  is  that  of 
tlie  people :  my  rights  are  their  rights :  my 
honour,  my  guny,  my  Imppiness,  can  never 
be  distinct  fram  tiie  honour,  the  glory,  and 
the  happiness  of  France  !** 

To  Uiis  harangue  succeeded  the  dedaration 
of  the  arch-ehaneellor,  that  the  new  charter 
was  accepted  by  a  vast  majority  of  votes,  and 
tills  was  followed  l^  a  second  appeal  of  tlie 
enfiperor  to  tSie  dectots>  after  wbidi  he  signed 
the  additional  act,  to  wbieh  he  swore,  on  the 
holy  evangelists,  to  adhere.  He  then  laid 
aside  the  imperial  mantiie,  and  rising  from 
ti^  t4m>ne,  addressed  the  soldiers,  confiding 
to  their  care  the  imperial  and  national  eagles, 
as  a  proof  of  unlimited  confidetice  in  their 
fidelity.  This  oration  was  received  with  the 
liiost  enthusiastic  plaudits,  the  sound  of  the 
drum  Was  drowtied  in  tiie  delirious  shouts  of 
the  (nidtittide,  and  crowds  of  soldiers  i^nd 
dtiz^iis  ppssed  on  to  surround  his  persprf. 
HSvingi^^trieatedliirtlsetf  the  western 

of  thfe.  eiectbfs,  thtjtropps  w^  ordered  tO 
deflle  befoEre  !iitn,  attd  dt^rihg  two  hpyrs, 
whitih  Wete  occupied  in  the  long  prOcessioft 
of  the  battalions,  the  acdla^n^tions  wireiri- 
cessartt.   ' ' '  \     '  ; 

Tl(us  ended  the  a^^etoWV  of  tiie  FieW  bf 
:May,  t^^iich  contributed  but  Jittie  to  tlie 
establi;^unent  of  N^p6lpon*$  aythority.  His 
most  upright  advisers  bad  whisjper^  in  his 
€fat*.that  he  might  convert  th?  pageantry  of 
tlic 'Field  of  iViay  into  a  scene  of  re^l  gloiyj 
tliat  iie  had  a  noble  act  of  magnanirinty  to 
]k?ifomi,  and  might  secure  a  jiermanent  inr 
fluence  oii  the  minds  of  the  pepple,  by  vOt 
Ihntaiily  dedariiig,  in  the  presence  or  the 
a^semblfed  empire,  his  ovn\  abdicatioti.  He 
was  reminded  that  all  Europe  waiS  assembling 
on  his  frontiers,  that  its.  treiqendous  coalition 
might  be  at  first  resisted,  but  miut  eventu- 
ally  subdue ;  and  that  Iiis  prbwn  and  person 
would  be  the  price  of  peace,  jle  was  called 
ypo.n  by  every  motive  that  could  be  urged^ 
tio  do  what,  iii  truth,  wa«  oiily  an  act  of  jJru- 
dent  foresiglit,  but  which  all  future  times 
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woiild  aqpjfdattd,  as  the  genetoM  lesolve  of  »  ^  time  was  )mm^  iiblfeiifditedb  cii^itihky: 

gpeat  and  loftyspirit  He  had  but  to.d6c]arer  letireinent  till  ha  n^M  dectod  ^a  mraiberof 

that,  seeing  he  was  made  the  pretext  of  the  the  house  of  re|miqi4ai6tea  f«.:hia<oim  tle^ 

cfiiel  invasMHi  with  which  France  was  me*  partment    The&st  :actoC  the  diamberof 

nacecl,  he  rriinquished  tkio  empim  he  had.  represeoMtiyes  waatbe/  jmtoinatiaii  of  M. 

regained,  and  withdrew  in  the  hope  of  merit-  Lanjuinius  as  pisesidttt^  He  wbSf  wd(  kM>wn 

In^  the  national  gr&titude.    But  a  sacrifice  ipr  bis  unshamn  |ttti|dijift»ftt  to-mtiooid  upd 

ott ambition  to  the  cause  of  liberty*  and  the  ocnstitutmial  Ubcityi  aiMi  igr  hi»  nva&HOk 

hiq[>pinefl8  of  mankiivi>  would  be  a  phenomer  oppositioi)  to  ^veiy  despotic;  aot.^of  B«0na- 

>  nou  iff  the  hiistory  of  ancient  or  moduli  war?  'parte.    An  expression  of  his^^  .utl$i«d  many 

riors.  years  before^  hiB^dsh^wiithfi.swtimWit^w 

On  the  Suhday  which  followed  the  eere-r  he  entertjdned  of  yapotpog,  sind  eypesod  him 

mony  of  tlie  Field  of  May,  the  emperor  weM.  to  the  uprelcmtio^  ^ry  of  the  tyrant;-^ 

in  bis  state  carriage,  attmded  by  his  female  f'  Wh^t !"  said  he,  \n  ihe  debate  on  the  pror 

relatiyes^  and  preceded  atid  followed  by  liis  position  of  conferring  OQ  Bucmaparte  ihe 

numerous  guards,  in  high  military  pomp,  to  title  of  emperor, ''  are  you  so  di^grad^  jk  t9 

instal  the  legislature.    The  chamber  of  rey  give  your  country  a  master  taken  from  a  race 

presentatiy^s  w^s  comi>osed  of  men  who  of  m^  so  ignominious  that  the  Romans  dis* 

nave  been  unjustly  oalumniated  as  the  refuse  dained  to  use  them  even  as  slaves?** 
of  the  nevplution,  and  the  friends  of  Buona*        Lianjuinais  was  before  t^be  reyolution  an 

parte.    Ampng  th$  deputies  were  t|ie  names  advocate  and  processor  o£  canon-law.    He  * 

of  ]$ooh^QUC&ult,  LianbouFt,  D'Argenson,  was  a  deputy  of  the  tiersrCtdt  tp  the  states- 

and  Pe  1^  Tour  Mauburg,  the  opulent  general,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  jaeo- 

hmkefs  Lafitte  and  Lafecte^  many  peer^  and  bin  dub^  though  never  dip^raoed  by  the^ 

membiprs  of  the  late  house  of  representatives ;  atrocities  of  that  execrable  society.    In  Au- 

ponstant  and  ^  Fayettp,    The  latter  indi-  gust  1789>  he  shewed  that  tjbough  he  was 

yidual  had ,  resisted^  in  the  course  of  his  an  ardent  fri^pd  to  liberty,  }ie  was  not'dis- 

Klitical  career,  er&ry  temptation  that  miffht  posed  to  league  himself  w^th  the  dis^ples  pf 
ve  been  expected  to  seduce  a  political  dia-  ^narcjiy,  for  he  warmly  opposed  thje  seques- 
racter  f^Hn  the  patl^  of  vfrtue, .  patriotism,  tration  of  the  property  of  the  (^er^^  yet  he 
jmd  integrity,  Amopg  the  nvmy  extraordi?  was  the  person  wpq  proposed  t))e,abplitioti 
pary  patriots  of  the  time  in  wmch  we  live,  of  all  titlei^  and  objecteq  to  that  <o£  prince 
no  man  has  undergone  greater  vidssitudes  bein^  still  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
of  fortune  than  La  Fayette.  At  cme  time  reignuig  fiimily^  When  the  reifn  of  terror 
)ve  behold  him  tearing  bimsdf  from  commenced,  he  dosely  allied  himself  with 
pations  of  th^  most  licentious  couii  in  Eu-:  the  moderate  party.  Op  the  15th  c^  De- 
rop^  an4  cpmbating  for  the  cause  of  liberty  qember,  l792»  he  spokje  in  favour  of  Louis 
under  the  banners  of  ^Yashiiigton :  at  ano^  ^^lr  ^^^  demanded  that  <x>unsel  and  the 
ther»  sowing  the  seeds  of  strife  and  dissa|Fec-  m^s  of  defence  should  be  granted  to  him. 
tion  in  his  native  cpuptr^ ;  then  proscribed  On  the  26th  pf  the  same  month  he  again  ap^ 
and  hunted  by  his  asi^pci^tes ;  afterwards  a  peared  as  the  advocate  of  that  unfortunate 
fugitive  in  a  Wfeiga  and  hos^le  lan4;  ^nd  monarch,  tie  exposed  the  injustice  and 
lastly,  seized  as  a  tr^tpr  and  detiyered  up  to  atrocity  of  a  trial  in  which  the  enemies  of 
the  emperor  pf  Gprmany,  who  immediately  Louis  were  at  once  accusers,  witnesses,  jury- 
consigned  hin>  ^  k  prisoner:  tp  th^  ^stle  of  men,  and  judges ;  nor  wPuld  he  move  from 
Olmutz.  'the  tiibutie,  ^though  lie  was  assailed  with 
On  his  final  liberation,  ajid  after  his  re-  ihe  most  furious  outcriess,  and  his  voice  re- 
turn to  France^  La  Fayette  was*  earnestly  peatedly  drowned  by  the  most  diaboHca] 
splidted  to  accept  the  dignity  of  p  peerage  j  outcries  and  threats  of  revenge.  On  the 
but  he  would  receive  nothing  from  the  nominal  appeal,  he  dedared  tliat  Louis  XVI. 
haods  of  Buonaparte  that  could  be  construed  was  guilty,  and  voted  that  he  should  be  im- 
]^nto  a  pledge  of  political^  subservience,  and  prisoned  until  a  peace,  xmd  then  banished. 
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^Ss'koiTjdiBtiii^iriiedfauiiiitf  Jk  -ohidait  to  drop  the  pfaai  fi>r  1^  praseftt. 

less  opposition  to  all  the  deedsrof  iii^ualioe  Wlien  Buonauaite  ivas  made  emperor^  Imi 

jand  falOod  which  disgraoed  this  period  of  the  jiiiiiais  viofetitiy  opposed  it,  and  utkofed.  the 

iBVolmAmL    On  one  oocasioii,  tie  kept  po$-  strong  expression  whidb  I  have  quoiML    On 

:sedsion  of  the  tribune,  though  several  of  the  this  account  he  incurred  the  hatied  of  Napo- 

dsmcBAi^UM  of  the  mountain  pftrty  attexn^pted  leon. 

to  drag  him  thence  with  viol^fice.    They  When  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1814,  he 

yetted  in  his  ears  that  he  waa  suspected,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  proee$*verbal^  whidi 

called  on  him  to  resign.  ^  I  have,  I  belkve,"  pronounced  the  dethronement  of  Buonapwte 

aaid  he,  ^  hitherto  shewn  Aome  courage,  some  and  the  causes  of  it  The  paner  is  curious  as 

<»iergy ;  expect  then  from  me  ni^ther  resig*  an  historical  document,  ana  as  contrasted 

nation  nor  suspension*    Ejiow  that  a  victim  with  some  of  the  speeches  of  JLanjninais  to 

which,  adorned  With  flowers,  is  dragged  to  the  emperor  on  the  resumption  of  his  power, 

the  altar,  is  not  insulted  by  the  sacrificing  There  will,  however,  appear  no  dis^raceftil 

priest^    You  talk  of  ibcrifidng  my  power  ?  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  cf  Lanjuinais, 

What  an  abuse  of  words !  Selcrifices  ought  no  servile  adulation ;  he  is  still  the  rationi^, 

tb  be  free,  and  you  are  not  so."*    He  was  enlightened,  and.  determined  friend  of*  the 

condemned  to  imprisonment  at  this  very  liberties  and  wdfare  of  his  country', 

meeting,  but  eluding  the  vi^lance  of  the  The  choice  of  Lanjuinais,  on  the  present 

ffeMt^driite  who  guarded  him,  he  escaped  the  occasion,  was  peculiarly  displeasing  to  Napo- 

.  fate  in  which  all  his  colleagues  were  soon  iiY-  leon,  but  his  intei^est  led  him  at  this  motilent 

volved.     He  was  now  out-lawed^  and  re-  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  friendship  with 

mained  a  fugitive  and  proscribed  until  179df  the  legislature,  and  the  nomination  was  con* 

when  he  was  recalled  to  the  legislative  as-  firmed.    It  was  expected  that  on  the  foUow- 

sembly.    In  June,  179*,  he  was  appointed  ing  day  the  sessions  would  have  been  f<M*- 

5 resident  of  the  assembly,  and  contmued  to  mmly  opened,  and  the  hall  of  represaitativtfs 

isplay  equal  love  to'  his  country,  ahd  deter-  was  crowded  by  citizens  and  strangers.    A 

mihation  to  avoid*  the  extremes  of  anarchy  Saxcm  gentleman  of  distinction,  named  Sahla, 

4nd   despotism*      He  opposed    cfvery  law  was  present  to  witness  the  ceremony,  but 

against  the  relations  of  emigrants,  and  every  was  informed  that  the  emperor  w^ould  not 

decree  which  seemed  unnecessarily  severe,  open  the  sessions  till  the  following  day.    He 

In  1800  he  became  one  of  the  conservative  immediately  departed,  but  at  a  short  distance 

senate,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  arbitrary  from  the  liall  liis  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 

measures  of  Buonaparte.     In  1803,  before  prostrate  on  the  ground.     A  (|uantity  of  fill- 

Buonaparte  was  made  first  consul  for  life,  a  minating  silver  exploded  in  his  j)ocket,  and 

project  was  entertained  by  his  partisans  to  he  was  immediately  taken  before  the  police, 

raise  him  to  the  imperial  dignity  at  once.  He  was  then  recognised  as  the  same  indivi- 

Rcederer  made  a  speech  to  sound  the  con-  dual  who  had  been  apprehended  five  years 

•ervative  senate  on  the  point.  ,  Lanjuinais  before  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  em- 

replied  to  him,  and  exdaim^d  that  "  Who-  pex'or.    His  answers  to  the  questions  put 

ev^r  he  was  that  would  take  upon  himself  by  the  ma^strates  were  violent  and  ihcohe- 

the  title  of  emperor,  he  would  consider  him  rent ;  he  was  Sfent  to  an  hospital  for  maniacs, 

as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  usurper.**  but  escaped,  and  on  the  following  morning 

Marshal  Kellermati  immediately  drew  his  threwhimself  fix)m  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVL 

sw^ord,  and  asked,  **  whom  he  meant  to  stig-  into  the  Seine,  and  was  drowned, 

matise  as  an  usurper?**  adding,  •*  that  if  be  On  the  7th  of  Jupe,  the  emperor  proceed- 

meant  the  first  consul,  he  \(rould  run  him  ed  in  state  to  the  hall  of  the  representatives, 

through  the  body  !**    The  senate  interposed,  and  opened  the  session  with  the  following 

but  Lanj)ainais  was  resolute,  and  persisted  in  spfeech  :—                                           '        .    ' 

his  declaration  without  naming  any  person.  "  Messieurs  of  th6  chamber  of  peers,  and 

His  firmness  and  eloquence  producec^   so  messieurs  of  the  chamber  of  representatives: 

muchcffect  on  the  senate  that  it  was  deemed  "  For  three  months  past,  circumstances 
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mod  the  confidence  of  the  people  have  in- 
vested me  with  unlimited  power.  At  this 
mcnneiit  the  most  anadous  wish  of  my  heart 
is  acCQmjdsbed.  I  have  commenced  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

**  Men  are  too  feeble  to  secure  the  future ; 
legal  institutions  alone  fix  the  destinite  of 
nations.  Monarchy  is  necessary  to  Fraooe, 
to  guarantee  the  Iwerty,  the  inidepffstdence, 
and  the  rights  of  th^  people^ 

^'Our  constitutions  ar^  scattered;  (»ie  of 
our  moat  important  occupations  will  he  to 
consolidate  tnem  into  one  body,  and  anrangie 
them  iu  one  simple  system.  This  labovr 
tiill  reeomtnend  the  present  epoch  to  tfaje 
gratitude  o£  fiiture  genemtions. 
^  ^  I  am  anxious  that  France  should  enjoy 
all  possible  liberty ;  I  sa;y  possible*  biscause 
anarchy  lilways  Iresolves  itself  into  absolute 
government 

'*  A  formidable  coalition  of  kii^  threatens 
our  indenrmdence;  tlieiriffmies  are  approach* 
kig  our  BTot^tiers^ 

.^  The  Melpomeiie  frigate  has  been  attack- 
ed and  taken  m  tlie  Mediterrmieani  after  a 
saiiguituiry  actiou  with  an  English  vessel  of 
74  guns.  Blood  has  been  shed  in  tlie  tii^ie 
of  peace.  .... 

''  Our  enemies  rely  upon  our  internal  di- 
visions. They  excite  and  foment  civil  war. 
Hisings  have  Caiken  place.  .  Communications 
are  held  with  Ghent,  as  with  Coblentz  in 
179s.  Legislative  measures  are  indispen- 
.  fiable.  I  place  unreserved  confidence  in  your 
patriotism,  your  wisdom,  and  your  attacli- 
nasnt  to  my  person. 

**  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  inherent  in 
the  existing  constitution.  No  change  can  be 
made  in  that  ree^peA  without  altering  the 
whole  of  our  poBtic^  system ;  but  some  re- 
.  stdctions  are  necesmyt  more  especially  in  the 
-  actual  state  of  the  nation^  I  recommend  this 
important  subject  to  your  aerious  considera- 
tien» 

''  My  ministers  will  aci|uaint  you  with  the 
ntuation  of  our  a^airs. 

**  The  finances  would  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state  but  fw  the  increased  expenditure  reur 
dered  requisite  by  existing  circumstances. 

^'  Neverthfdess^  all  might  be  met,  if  the  re- 
ceints  comprised  in  the  oudget  could  all  be 
jpuized  within  the  year ;  my  min|sbNr  w^l 


your  Attention  to  tiie.means  of  airiv<* 
ing  at  ibis  TCsult 

''  It  is  possible  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
.prinoe  Boiay.  sQon*c9ftll  me  at  the  haad  of  the 
cUldrai  of  the  notion  to  ecanbot  fior  the 
eouotry,    Tbe  army,  and  myself;  will  do  our 

duty,     .    ...    ,:/    i:.-f  i'..  ;    :.  »:!        .. 

'  ^'  J)oyou^p«W9  andB^reiantiltives!  give 
Uie  itatloti  mjs^0mpW<£  wnidenee^^eiiie^^ 
and  patriptasm^  and*  ^^  thai  sdttate  cCf  the 
great  pek>ple  of  laatiq^ijl^i.rasolve  to  die  ra** 
ther  thsn  miryfive>the  di£ih(9ttenr  and  degia^ 
.dation,(^  Ftanc^e^  1^0  McrediWise.of  the 
wuntry  shall  trii;in)ph|!r . 

**  The  chi^  basis  of  the  mx>narchy,''  replied 
the  representatives^  **  the  protectress  of  li- 
berty,, equality,  and  the  napf^inessi  of  the 
people,  has  been  recogniaed  by  your,  m^esty, 
who^  rising  above  all  scrujdes,  as  anticipat- 
ing all  wishes  hf^vt  declared  tiiat  the  care  of 
coTlectiiig  our  scatteiied  cons^tutipnsi  and  of 
arranging  tliem*  was  pne  of  the  most  im- 
portant occupations  reserved  (at  the  Iqasla* 
ture.  FaiUiful  to  its  mission#  it  will  perform 
.tbe.ti^  thus  devolved  upon  it. .  dt  requests 
t)iat»  to.  satisfy  the  public  wisb^aa  we&  as  the 
.wishes  of  your  majeky»  iia^cusai  deUWration 
.slfould  rectify, .as  speedily  as, poi^^ei  any 
tluiig  defc^ctive  or  imperfect  that  tlie  urgency 
of  our  situation  may* have  produced,  or  leit 
to  exist  in.  our  coustitutiuus,  considered  .as  a 
wlvple,         . 

''  I'o  attack  the  monarch  o£  its  diQice  Is 
to  attack  tl>e  inde^ii&ndenceof^tlie  nation.  It 
Is  aisned  as  one  man >  to  defend  tliat  indepeu^ 
denoe,  and  to  repd  without  exception,  everv 
&mily  and  every  piince  whom  men  shaU 
dare  to  wish  to  impose  upon  it.  INq  ambiti- 
ous projeot  entei:s  the  ithorughte  of  the  French 
pepple.  2^  i/dll  even,  qfa  victonow^nnce 
womdhe  tnhij^cteni  to  draw^  on  the  luition^ 
bejfond  the  {irpils  i^  tbs  ovm  defence ;  Wt  to 

guard  its  territory^  tpmauitahi  its  liberty,  its 
onour,  its  dignity,  it,  as  ready  ibr  ^ny  sacri- 

These  s^itiments  ^ye  great  offence  to 
li^poleon,  «M  he  qoiild  npt.refnun  from 
reading  them  one  ot  the  lecture^  19  whidi 
the  former  assemblies  wer^  accustomed  to 
listen  with  astonishment  and  stifled  inidS^na- 
tion. 

•'  The  constitution,'*  said  he,  *•  ii^  our  rally- 
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kigfoifit  If  must  be.  iMT  pole-star,  in  lliese 
aktanqr  Btt6mettt8i  All  public  discitssicm 
tending  to  diniim^,  duiwtly  or  indirectly, 
tfie  oc^denee  which  should  he  placed  in  its 
enaotments,  will  be  a  miflfertune  to  the  state. 
We  should  then  find  ourselyes  without  a 
compaas,  and  without  i  rudder.  The  crisis 
hi  whieh  we  are  placed  is  mat.  Xjet  us  not 
imitate  the  oonauct  of  the  lower  empire, 
which,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  barbarians, 
made  itself  the  laughing  stodc  of  posterity, 
by  occupying  itself  with  abstract  discussions 
at  the  moment  when  the  battering  ram  was 
shaking  the  gates  of  the  city. '  Assist  me  to 
aave  our  country.  First  representative  of  the 
people,  I  have  conf  raeled  the  engagement, 
whKfa  I  renew,  of  employing  in  more  tran- 
quil times  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  the  litlie  experience  I  hay«  acquired  in 
aiding  you  to  ameliorate  our  jconstttution.'' 

The  exertions  of  theaUiesto  inspire  their 
subjects  and  their  armies  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  were  commaisurate  with  the  imi- 
portBDce  of  the  eiisb.  On  the  5th  of  April 
the  emperar  Alexaaider  reviewed  a  Mnsider-^ 
able  4K>dy  of  Russian  troops,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  following  feaoas  :-r-^ 

^  Braeve  warrpors,  me  honour,  and  ^eiy  of 
Hie  grtat  empire  with  whidi  Providnice  ha^ 
jentrustedme!  Your  ftmperarcomesoooe  more 
to  place  himsdf  at  youir  head.  He  aummens 
yeii  A  :seeend  time  to  the  defimce  of  huma* 
iMity  aad  the  common  rights  of  Europe,  wUch 
I^slpdeon^  iJtie  vile  and  jtrimiaal  art^goer  of 
fraud,  has  dared  again  to  threaten.  Abusing 
our  demmcy^  and  vi<dating  those  tfeades 
which  ensured  to  him  a  sacrad  asylum^  the 
peijurer  has  succeeded  in  deceiving  anew  the 
hopes  of  iSioae  nations  who  had  forgotten  his 
attFDoiotis  crudties  and  iiis  insii^Me  ambi- 
tion. Let  us  hasten  to  join  the  invincMe 
ohalanxes  of  our  allies^  and  deliver  France 
mMn  the>etern^  scourge  ei  the  humim  race^ 
who  once  more  governs  it  contrary  to  tfaf 
wishes  of  every  reasonable  and  p^aceablje  in? 
Miitant  of  IJNat  coiintry, 

'  ^'  'Soki^s !  <^  sabred  fea^e  whpeh  at 
pnMffi^  unites  all  the  people  ot^Bmofe,  $gjd 
wliieli  ^ght  to  guarqnifiee  them  ftom  all  lopi- 
jstfessibU;  we  Icnow  iW  to  ^defimd,  end  we 
M^  defend  it,  If  necessary^  *fif  Htke  last -drop 
^otur'Mood. 


**  Alexander  is  among  you.  YoU  will  liL 
ways  see  him  choose  the  path  of  true  honour 
that  wbich  leads  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. This  will  entitle  him  to  your  ot^ifi- 
dence  and  love/* 

Scarcely  had  the  monarph  ceased  speaking, 
when  the  shouts  of  *  l^mg  live  Alexander 
the  Great,'  and  *  Death  to  Uie  tyrant,'  spread 
from  rank  to  rank. 

This  appropriate  and  animated  speech  was 
succeeded  by  the  following  letter  to  Louis 
the  eighteenth,  which  was  written  by  Alex- 
colder  himself,  and.  is  inserted  here  as  a 
curious  spedmen  of  royal  correspondenice. 
The  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  grand 
error  of  the  former  campaign  is  honpurable 
to  the  candour  of  the  writer.  Tliis  let- 
ter is  likewise  important,  as  -containing  a 
devdopemesit  of  the  real  intentions  of  the 
allies  again  to  force  the  Boiu'hons  on  the 
French. 

"  My  dear  brother  and  worthy  ally, 

^  Providence,  who  sports  with  the  designs 
of  men,  has  permitted  the  peace  of  Europe, 
for  which,  a  few  nionths  ago,  we  made  so 
many  fiac»!ifioes,  to  be  again  £sturbed  by  Na^ 
poleon  Buonaparte,  who  owes  his  political 
existence  to  our  generosity,  and  his  life  to 
imr  demeney.  Because  we  were  unwilling 
to  accustom  thepeofde  to  see  the  blood  even 
of  those  who  had  governed  iHegitimatdy 
fi<^w^  we  deterrnined  to  observe  scrupulously 
the  aiftides  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.-^ 
B«»t  I  repmadi  mysdf  with  having  been 
i2he  involuntary  cause  of  sdl  the  eyils  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  your  unhappy  kuig^ 
dom.  Had  I  not  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  ^  false  delicacy,  you  woujd  not  have  been 
compelled  to  labandan  your  people  .^d  your 
capital^  and  the  league,  which  we  have  re- 
newed by  a  sdbmn  oath,  xvould '  not  have 
been  nee^ssary. 

"  Unhappy  monarch  !  will  your  people  be 
alway<S  faliaded  by  the  delusicms  of  a  revolu- 
toon  whidi  has  cost  tbem  so  much  hiood  and 
so  many  tears?  WiH  Fnenchmen  iiaefuse  to 
^rendfir  homage  tp  the  ^ng  of  Ffai^ce  ? 
r  ^  That  paople  so  enlightened^  and  onee  sd 
^enenoivs  and  nMgnanimcnus,  «an  it  j>refar  the 
government  of  Niq^Ieon.Siienflfxute  to  the 
leffitinate  autties&ki-  jof  a  fi^er,  aM  4he 
Dd 
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rincere  love  of  a  descendant  of  the  Gteat 
Henry? 

^  No !  Every  good  Frenchman  laments 
your  absence,  ana  si^hs  for  the  return  of  its 
sovereign,  that  affectionate  parent  who  alone 
can  restore  to  it  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
reconcile  it  with  every  civilized  nation. 

*'  My  arms»  and  those  of  coalesced  Europe, 
are  ready  to  enter  into  your  kingdom  under 
your  immediate  command.  We  shall  all 
combat  under  one  and  the  same  standard, 
that  of  the  lilies.  That  banner  without  spot 
will  not  be  dishonoured  by  us.  In  France 
we  shall  feel  and  act  like  Frenchmen.  Your 
people  will  be  regarded  by  us  as  brothers. — 
we  will  soften  as  much  as  may  be  in  our 
poi'^er  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings 
which  an  army  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  must  necessarily  bring  in  its  train.  It 
is  important  for  us  not  to  dienate  the  hearts 
of  your  subjects,  and  not  to  restore  to  you  a 
crown  which  has  cost  them  many  sacniiees. 
But  if  Frenchmen  should  be  found  suffici- 
ently blind  to  oppose  our  progress,  we  have 
determined  no  longer  to  hsten  to  the  voice 
of  clemency,  but  once  for  all  to  purge  France 
from  those  ambitious  men,  who  wish  to  per- 
petuate the  troubles  of  Europe. 

Our  cause  is  that  of  heaven,  because  it  is 
that  of  justice.  To  render  to  the  world  the 
repose  after  whidi  it  sighs,  and  to  render  that 
repose  solid  and  durwle,— *to  restore  to  all 
sovereigns  their  rights  and  prerogatives,*-^ 
and  to  you,m3r  respected  brother,  your  crown 
and  your  dominions,  this  is  the  object  of  our 
enterprise,  and  we  have  sworn  that  we  wiU 
not  lay  down  our  arms  till  that  object  be  at- 
tainedf. 

(Signed)  ^  Alexander. 

:    <'  Dated  Schoenbrunn,  April  10,  1815.'' 

The  next  of  these  documents  was  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which 
breathes  a  noble  spirit. 

"  When  in  the  hour  of  danger  I  called  my 
people  to  arms  to  combat  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  their  country,  the  whole 
mass  of  t\ke  youth,  glowing  with  emulation, 
thronged  round  my  standards  to  bear  with 
jotful  self-denial  unusual  hardships,  and  re* 
solved  to  brave  death  itself.  Then  the  best 
vtiength  of  the  people  intrepidly  joinal  the 


ranks  of  my  brave  soldiers,  and  *my  generals 
led  with  me  into  battle  a  host  of  heroes,  who 
have  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  the  names 
of  their  fathers,  and  heirs  of  theii^  glory.—-* 
Thus  we  and  our  allies,  attended  by  vicbxy, 
conquered  the  capital  of  our  enemy.  Our 
banners  waved  in  Paris.  Napoleon  aban- 
doned his  authority.  Liberty  was  rest(n-ed 
to  Germany,  security  to  thrones,  and  to  the 
world  the  hope  of  a  durable  peace.  This 
hope  is  vanished.  We  must  a^in  march  to 
the  combat  A  perfidious  conspiracy  has 
brought  back  to  France  the  man  who  for  ten 
successive  years  inflicted  on  the  world  unut* 
terable  misery.  The  people  confounded  have 
not  been  able  to  oppose  nis  armed  adherent^^ 
Though  he,  while  still  at  the  head  of  a  ccmsi** 
derabfe  armed  force,  declared  his  abdicatioit 
to  be  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  the  happiness 
and  repose  of  Inranee,  he  now  regards  this, 
like  every  other  odhvention,  as  nothing.  He 
commands  a  horde  of  peijured  soldiers  who 
wish  to  render  war  etemd. 

**  Europe  is  again  thiieatened.  It  cannot 
sufier  the  man  fo  remain  on  tl^  throne  of 
France,  who  loudly  proclaimed  universal 
empire  to  be  the  object  of  his  continually 
renewed  wars;  who  confounded  all  morau 
principles  by  his  unceasing  breadi  of  fidth; 
and  vmo  can  therefore  give  the  world  no  se^ 
curity  tor  his  peaceable  intentions. 

**  Again  therefore  arise  to  the  comhat--« 
France  itself  needs  our  aid,  and  all 'Europe 
is  allied  with  us.  United  with  your  ancient 
companions  in  victory,  and  rdnK>tced  by  the 
accession  of  new  brethren  in  arms,  ^ou  go, 
brave  Prussians !  to  a  iust  war  with  m^ 
with  the  princes  of  my  ramily,  and  with  the 
generals  who  have  always  led  you  to  victory. 

**  The  justioe  of  the  cause  we  defend  will 
ensure  our  success.  Arise  then,  with  God 
for  your  support,  for  the  repose  of  the  world, 
for  order,  for  morality,  for  your  king  and 
your  country.** 

No  part  of  Napoleon's  political  life,  marked 
as  it  has  always  been  by  the  most  rapid  and  ex- 
traordinary promptitude  in  milita^  prepara^ 
tion,  aflfords  such  a  display  of  activity,  as  the 
brief  interval  whidi  occurred  between  his  re- 
sumption  of  the  imperial  scentre  and  vesiign^ 
ing  it,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  for  ever,    Al-* 
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tbongh  the  eonciiiitian  of  the  royalists  and 
the  uberaEste  required  some  time,  and  al- 
though it  was  neoessaiY  to  sacrifioe  several 
days  to  the  Champ  de  Mai  and  simUar  spec- 
tacles, he  was  never  fi»  an  instant  diverted 
from  his  purpose.  While  he  seemed  to  be 
fuUy  occupied  with  the  political  discussiona 
of  the  vanous  parties,  with  shews  and  pro- 
cessions, and  reviews  of  children  not  more 
than  ten  years  old,  his  more  serious  prepara- 
tions for  the  awful  struggle,  whidi  he  ex- 
isted to  encoimter,  were  as  gi^ntic  in  their 
character  as  incessant  in  theur  progress.*— 
Kvery  effort  was. employed  to  excite  the  po^ 
pulation  to  take  up  arms,  luid  to  move  mr- 
ward  corps  of  national  euards  to  relieve  in 
garrison  the  troops  of  uie  line,  now  called 
into  more  active  service.  Cannon,  muskets, 
arms  of  e\'ery  description,  were  forged  and 
issued  from  the  manu&ctwies  and  arsenals 
with  incredible  alacrity.  The  old  corps  were 
recruitedfrom  the  conscripts  of  1814;  retired 
veterans  were  again  callea  forth  to  their  ban* 
ners,  new  levies  were  instituted  under  the 
various  nanies  of  free-corps,  feder^  and  vom 
lunteers;  the  martial  spurit  of  France  was 

X*n  roused  to  hope  and  energy,  and  the 
le  khigdom  was  at  onoe  transformed  into 
an  immense  cnnn^  ci  which  Napoleon  was 
the  leader  and  the  souL  One  large  army 
defiled  towards  Belgium,  where  the  vicinity 
of  the  English  and  Prui»ian  troops  excited 
alarm ;  other  armies  were  assembled  in  Al^ 
sace,  in  Lorraine,  in  Franche  Comte,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Al^s,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
Pyrennees.  The  French  grand  army,  already 
in  the  highest  order,  was  still  further  aug- 
mented m  numbers  and  equipments.  It 
now  became  obvious  that  Flanders,  or  the 
adjoining  French  frontier,  must  be  the  scene 
of  action.  The  general  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Laon,  a  very  strong  position,  where 
some  preparations  were  made  for  forming  an 
army  of  reserve  in  case  of  a  disaster.  The 
first  corps  occupied  ValaKdennes,  and  the 
second  Manbeuge,  communicating  by  their 
right  wing  wiUi  the  armies  assemUed  in  the 
Ardemies,  and  on  the  Moselle,  and  resting 
their  UA  upon  the  Strang  fortificatk^ns  of 
L«isle.  Here  they  waited  the  numerous  reinr 
fbrcements  of  every  kind  whidi  Buonftparte 
peured  towasds  thor  position. 


The  deficiency  of  artillery  was  diiefly  ap- 
prehended. The  allies  had,  in  1814,  carried 
off  most  of  the  French  field  trains.  But  by 
indefatigable  exertions  the  loss  wa$  more 
than  supplied :  for,  besides  the  usual  train 
attaching  to  separate  corps,  each  division  of 
the  array  had  a  park  of  reserve,  and  the  im- 
perial  guard  in  particular  had  a  superb  train 
of  guns,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  new 
pieces;  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  casting 
these  engines  of  war,  the  old  republican, 
moulds  had  been  generally  employed,  and 
many  of  the  guns  taken  at  Waterloo  had 
engraved  upon  them,  '^  Libert^,  Equality 
Fraternity,**  or  bore  the  names  of  Rousseau^ 
Voltaire,  and  other  writers  of  deistical  emi- 
nence. The  army,  in  all«  possessed  more 
than  three  hundred  guns ;  a  quantity  of  ar- 
tillerv  rather  beyond  the  proportion  of  its 
numbers. 

Cavalry  was  another  spedes  of  force  in 
which  Buonaparte  was  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly weak.  But  the  very  reverseproved 
to  be  the  case.  The  care  of  Jjoius  XVIIL 
had  mounted  several  of  the  regiments  which 
had  suffered  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  the  exertions  of  Napoleon  and  his 
officers  completed  their  equipment,  as  well 
as  the  levy  of  others,  so  that  a  finer  body  of 
cavalry  never  took  the  field.  They  were 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  in  number :  6f 
whom,  the  lancers  were  distinguished  by 
Uieir  address,  activity,  and  ferocity,  and  tiie 
nine  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  by  the  excel- 
Wce  oi  their  appointments,  and  the  superior 
power  of  their  norses.  This  last  corps  was 
composed  of  soldiers  selected  for  their  bravery 
and  experience,  and  gave  the  most  deci^ve 
proofs  of  both,  in  the  dreadful  battie  of  Wa-, 
terloo.  Their  cuirasses  consisted  of  a  breast- 
plate and  back,  joined  together  by  clasps, 
uke  the  aneient  plate  armour.  Thos^  qf  the 
soldiers  were  of  iron — those  of  the  officers  of 
brass,  inlaid  with  steel.  They  are  proof 
against  a  musket  ball,  unless  it  com^  in  a 
perfecdy  straight  direction.  To  these  arms 
was  adued  a  helmet,  with  cheek  pieces,  and 
tbeir  weapons  of  offence  were  a  long  broad- 
sword, with  pistols.  They  carried  no  cara- 
bines. The  horses  of  the  cuirassiers,  although 
on  trial  they  proved  inferior  to  those  of  our 
heavy,  cavalry,  were  probably  superior  to 
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thDfee  df  any  othef  corps  in  Biirope.  They 
i»eiit  sc^leeted  with  great  care,  and  ndony  m 
th($  ^rriage  and  saddle  honses,  which  Buonan 
pa^te  had  pressed  for  the  equipment  of  the 
aitny,  were  assigned  to  mount  these  fbrmi^ 
dable  regiments. 

Of  the  infentfy  of  the  Fiench  it  is  impose 
sible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  flower  of  the 
artny  consisted  of  the  imperial  guards,  who  - 
welie  at  least  20,000  strong.  These  chosen 
cohorts  had  submitted^  with  the  most  sullen 
reluctance,  to  the  change  of  sovereigns  in 
ism;  and  no  indulgence  or  flattery  which 
tlie  members  of  the  Bourbon  fmiuy  could 
bestow  had  weakened  their  affection  to  their 
former  master,  which  often  di^iayed  itself 
at  tirnes,  and  in  a  mamier  olfem^ve  to  lliefr 
temporary  and  notnilial  commandenSw  The 
imperial  guards  were  pledged,  therefore,  as 
deeply  as  men  could  be,  to  maintain  tJie  "new 
revolution  which  their  part^dity  had  aceom* 
pliBhed.  The  other  corps  of  itofentry,  ^  of 
whom  participated  in  the  same  ^onifidenoe  iti 
themselves  and  tlieir  general  naight  amount 
to  110,000  men,  which,  with  the  guards  alMl 
cavalry,  formed  a  gross  total  "of  150,000  soi* 
diets,  completely  attaeA  and  equipped,  *aiid 
supplied  even  to  pl^ofosion  with  every  kind 
of  ammunition.  So  jbscinated  "wad  this  bril- 
liant army  with  the  reebllectioft  of  former 
victories,  that,  notwithstanding  <i^ey  weM 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mighty  ^pre*- 
pamtions  or  the  dlies,  they  <;etnpk«lned  ^ 
the  delay,  which  did  not  lead  them  to  instant 
battle.  They  were  subservient  to  a  genend 
who  knew  well  how  to  aVail  himself  •<yf%bei^ 
feelings  of  confidence  and  ardour. 

The  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  were  aieth^ely 
employed  in  every  part  of  Eure*pe,'trBtnsmifc- 
>ting  intelligence  respecting  the  sMte  of  piab- 
Kc  opinion,  a»d  preparations  of  the  allies, 
which  were  of  the  most  extenwve  aiid  formic 
daWe  kind.  Before  the  middle  of  June,  the 
British  force  amounted  to  '60,000  men,  and 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  half  that 
number.  One  hmidred  tmd  fifty  thousand 
Austrians  were  ready  tb  penetrate  1^  the 
Alps  from  Italy ;  the  same  numfbet*  reached 
the  Rhine ;  two  Imndred  and  thirty  thoti*^ 
sand  Russians  had  almost  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  six  corps  of  Prus* 
iians,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  dairty* 


six  thdtttand  nieii,  were  renly  to  femetaaJLe 
the  Frendi  temkory  at  varions  fointa.  The 
additional  ointingatits  fifom  the  various  stated 
of  Germany  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men ;  and  tuearly  a  raHlioB  of 
soloiers  tiiecefoic  were  under  ava»i  and  about 
to  invade  the  **  tecred  territory." 

At  the  head  of  theae  forimdabLa  anmies 
were  the  most  renowned  generala  of  the  age. 
Sknne  among  them  had  idrcady  foufflrt  aitc- 
oessfuUy  against  Napoleon,  and  others  had 
van^utraied  his  most  able  morriiak*  Frinoe 
Schwartsenburg  was  oommaoder  in  diief  of 
the  Austrians,  having  under  his  ovdecs  fields 
marshed  BeUegaide,  and  generals  Frimont, 
Biasieiii»  and  Vincent  The  Rusaiona  #ere 
commanded  by  the  grand  duke  Constantine, 
seONided  by  Ikrday  de  Tolly^  Sadoen*  and 
Langeron*  Prince  iBlucber  headed  the  Pnis* 
sians,  with  geneials  Kliest,  Yark,  and£uk>w; 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  commanded  die 
British  and  Belgialas,  4i68isted  by  tite  prince 
of  Orange,  the  duke  df  Brunv^^nck,  generals 
FtetoB,  Beridsford,  Clinton,  and  a  Joog  list  of 
heroes*  The  continental  sOMeragns  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  followed  the.  movements 
of  the  armies. 

Lonis  XVIil.  had  lin  the  anean  time  re< 
tind  ftotn  Lisle  to  Ghent,  aaid  on  the  12th 
of  April  he  published  the  .subjoined  deda- 
ration,  which  avows  the  determmation  eC 
1^  aUies  to  'To^seat  the  BouriDdna '  on  the 
duone : 

*'  Ghent,  jfyrill9i,  1&15. 

"^  At  the 'moment  \^fliefi  we  'are  about  to 
plaee  'OuxselTes  mmid  Our  peqife,  we  consider 
that  AW  ove  tfafem,  in  the  &oe  of  Europe,  a 
formal  declaration  of  our  inteivkions^ 

'**  When  "heaven  and  ^le  antion  (recalled  ua 
toihe  throne,  we  made  before -God  tiie  so- 
lemn promise,  *?«ry  soofthiqg  to^ouriteast,  to 
fctget  injuries,  and  to  labour  without  ;relaxa- 
tion  for  ^kut  ibapfHness>0f  our  snhfoefes.  The 
80118  of  "St  Lewis  bave  iiever  betreyed  either 
heaven  or  thch*(0€nntry. 

^  Akeadrbedourpeopk  reeovenedtthrough 
our  oare,  plenty  at  heme,  peace  abroad,  and 
Uie  esteem^f  ulnatiom:;  already  the  throne* 
weakened 'by  so  masiy  shabks»  had  h^un  to 
be  firmly 'estabiidied,  Didien  treason  "forced  us 
to  quit  our  Gipital,  and  to  aeek  vefiige  on  the 
confines  of  oiur  atatea.     jEtowerei;  £ur(^ 
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har taken  up snM.    S^ri^,  Ikitlvfttlto'ita  Ies§  known  to  us;  but  whaterver  the  fears 

trcatie^  ivill  kno«r  iW>  other  |:ing  of  Franee  majr  be  with  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  in- 

exc^t  ourselves.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  spire  them  with  respect  to  our  intentions, 

man  are  about  to  march,  to  assure  the  repose  sinbe  our  allies  make  war  only  against  rebels, 

of  the  world,  and,  a  second  time,  to  deKver  our  people  have  nothing  to  dread :  and  we 

our  &ie  country.                             rejoice  to  think  that  their  love  for  us  shall 

*'  In  thb  «tato  of  things,  a  man,  wliose  not  have  been  altered  by  a  short  absence^ 

Mitole  strength  is  at  present  made  upof  arti-  hor  by  the  calumnies  of  libdlers,  nor  by  the 

fice  and  delusion,  endeavours  to  lead  astray  promises  of  the  chief  of  a  faction,  too  much 

the  5(pirit  of  tJie  nation  by  his  fallacious  pro-  convinced  of  his  w^kness  not  to  caress  those 

mises,  to  raise  it  against  its  king^  and  to  drag  who  bum  to  destroy  him. 

it  along  witii  him  mto^!he  abyss,  as  if  to  ac-  ^^  On  our  return  to  our  capital,  a  return 

complish  bis  ^ghtftir  prophecy  of  1814.:— -  which  we  c(Xisid^  to  be  near  at  hand,  our 

*''  if  I  (kU,  it  siiall  be  knowii  how  mueh4he  tKrst  eibre  shall  be  to  recompense  virtuous 

overthrow  of  a  great  man  coiits;^  citizens,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 

*^  Amid  the  marms  which  the  present  dan*  good  cause,  and  to  labour  to  banish  even  the 

ger  of  France  has  revived  in  our  hearts,  the  very  appearance  of  those  disasters  which  may 

crown,  which  we  have  nev»  looked  upoh  have  withdrawn  from  us  some  of  the  French 

but  as  the  power  of  doing  good.  Would 'to  people. 


cur  eyes  have  lost  aK  its  charms,  and  we  (Signed)                   **  Lewis." 
should  have  returned  with  pride  to  the  exile 

in  which  twenty  years  of  our  life  were  spent  It  had  been  supposed,  as  well  in  France 

in  dreaming  of  the  happiness  of  the  Frendi  and  in  the  army,  as  m  other  parts  of  Kurppe, 

peo]d^  if  our  countfy  was  not  menaced  for  that  Buonaparte  meant  to  sufibr  the  allies  to 

the  fotore with  aU  the  calamities  which  our  committhe  first  hostile  act,  by  entering  the 

restoMttSoH  had  ten«i»ated,^-^^^fftd  if  we  were  French  territory.     And  although  the  repu- 

not  file  guarantees  for  Fnrtite  to  i^  other  tation  of  being  the  actual  aggressor  was  of 

soT^^gns.    The  sovierdgns  who  now  afford  Kttle  consequence,  when  both  parties  liad  so 

so  strong  a  mark  of  thct^  affection  cannot  be  fully  announced  their  hostile  intentions^  it 

abused  by  the  cabinet  of  Buonaparte,  with  was  still  supposed  that  a  defensive  war,  in 

themachiavelism  of  which  they  are  acquaint-  which  he  could  avml  himself  of  the  natural 

cd.    Vnited  by  the  ftieadship  and  interests  and  artificial  strength  of  French  Flanders, 

cf  their  people,  they  ttiaWh  without  hesita-  might  have  w^om  out,  as  in  the  early  part  of 

tion  to  tne  glorious  end  •where  Heaven  has  the  revolution,  the  armies  and  spirits  of  tlie 

placed  tiie  general  peace  aaid.  ha|^iness  rf  allies,  and  exposed  them  to  all  those  priva- 

ndtions.  tions  and  calamities  peculiar  to  an  invading 

^Thorou^ycon\^n*ed,in  spkeofaH  the  army  in  a  country  which  is  resolutely  ^de- 

tridcis  of  a  policy  no*^  at  its  last  extremity,  fended.    But  the  temper  of  Buonaparte,  au- 

that  the  French  nation.  *has  not  made  itself  dent  and  impetuous,  always  aiming  at  attack 

an  accomplice  in  the  atteni^^  of  the'army,  *tither  tfito  defence,  combined  with  the  cir- 

and  'Aat  -flie  small  niimbei*  tf  SVenihm^n  cumstances  of  his  present  situation  to  dictate 

who  havel>een  led  astray  must  soon  be  feen^  a  more  daring  system  of  operations, 

sible  of  their  error,  they  regard  France  as  His  power  was  not  yet  so  fully  established 

their  dRy.   'Wherever  tiiey  shail  find  the  as  to  ensure  him  the  national  support  during 

French  people  fdithful,  the  fields'  iwill  be  a  protracted  war  of  various  chances,  mk  He 

respected,   tne  labdurer  protected,  and  the  needed  now  more  than  ever  the  daz:sling 

poorsuccotmejd.  They  will  reserve  the  ^Vi^ight  blaze  of  decisive  victory,,  to  renew  the  charm 

of  the  wair  to  let  it  fell  on  tliose  provinces,  once  attached  to  his  name  and  fortunes,^-i- 

irho,  at  tlieir  approadi,  refuse  to  return  to  <3onsideratiQlns  peculiar  to  the  approaching 

their  duty.                                           -          •  campaign,  united  with  those  w^iidi .  were 

•*  ThifT  restriction,  directed  by  prudence,  personal,  to  himself:   The  forces   ncnv  jip- 

wouW  sensibly  afflict  us  if  our  people  were  -proadiihg  France  greatly  exceeded  in-nmii- 
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bers  those  which  that  exhausted  kingdom  saomge  of  do  ordi«a]py  sevmly  t  .  TShe  super 

ootdd  levy  to  oppose  them*,  and  it  seeoied  riority  which  protmeted- war,  and  a  train  of 

afanost  impossible  to  protect  her  frontiers  at  Buecess»  had  given  to  the  mititeiry  profession 

every  vulnerable  point     If  the  emperor  had  in  France,  over  evei?y  other  class  <^  society, 

attempted  to  make  head  against  the  British  totally  reversed  in  that  country  the  whole^ 

and  Prussians  in  French  ^and^rs,  h?  must  some  and  pacific  maxim,  **  ijedani  arma 

have  left  open  to  the  aritiies  of  Russia  and  togtB^     In  the  puUio  walks,  the  coiibe* 

Austria  the  very  ix)ad  by  whidi  thev  had  last  houses,  and  the  tneatre^  of  Faris,  the  con* 

year  advanced  to  Paris.*  On  the  other  hand«  duct  of  the  officers  towards  a  Pdcin  (or 

if,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  th^  garrison  peaceful  citigeu)  .was,  in  tb^  highest  degree, 

towns  and  fortresses  on  the  Flanders  fron-  msolent  and  ovtfrfaecffing*    Th^  Ute  events 

tiers,  Napoleon  had  conducted  hi$  principal  had  gm^tly  contributed  to  influence  the  self^ 

army  against  tho^  of  the  empax>rs  of  ^russia  importmo?.  of  the  sqkUery.    I^ike  the  pra^ 

and  Austria,  the  numerous  forces  of  the  duke  tonaii  bands  of  BoHie,  the  Janizarie$.Of  Con- 

of  Wellington  and  Blucher  might  have  &Xj  stantinople,  or  the  3t)*elitses  of  Moscow,  the 

abled  them  to  mask  these  places  by  a  cover-  armv.of  France  possessed  all  the  real  power 

ing  army,  and  either  operate  <hi  the  flank  of  of  the  state.    They  had  altered  tlie  govern- 

Napoleon's  forces,  or  strike  directly  at  the  ment  of  their  country,  deposed  one  uionarcb, 

root  of  his  power,  by  a  rapid  march  upon  the  and  re^t^red  anotlier  to  the  tl.u*one  which  he 

capital.    Such  were  the  obvious  disadvan-  had  ^bdicat^d*    This  gav?  them  a  conscious- 

tages  of  a  defensive  system*  ness.of  power  and  imppitanee^  neidierfavour-r 

A  sudden  irruption  into  Bel^um,  as  it  able  to  moderation  of  conduct  nortomili- 

was  more  suited  to  the  daijng  genius  of  Nat  tary  discipline.    Even  while  yet  hi  France, 

poIeon»  and  better  calculated  to  encourage  they^did.not  hesitati^  tp  iuAict  oujtlieir^- 

the  ardour  of  his  troops,  a^ord94  him  also  a  low  subjept^  nwiv  of  t}io$fr>f;verities  which 

^ore  reasonable  pi*osp^*t  of  success.     He  soldiers ;in  general  ooi^i^  tp  .tlij^  fioijintry  of 

might,  by  a  rapid  movement,  direct  his  whole  an  enemy,      Thesq  [CiXQefses  were   >»rely 

force  against  the  army  of  England  or  Prussia,  chedked  by  tlie  oiSSc^rs*  sonae  of  whoqfi  in- 

before  its  strength  could  b^  concentrated  and  dulged  their  own  irapacity  imder  cover  of 

united  to  that  of  its  ally.     He  might  Uuis  tiiat  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  looseness  <^  dis- 

defeat  his  foes,  the  one  after  the  other,  as  he  pipline  was  naturally  foUoM'ed  by  dii^sensions 

had  done  on  similar  occasions,  with  the  im-  and  quarrels  among  tlie  troops  themselves, 

portant  certainty  that  one  great  and  s))leiidid  The  ^ards,  proud  of  tlieir  fame  in  attns, 

victory  would  enable  him  to  assemble  a  levy  and  oX  their  title  and  privileges,  were  objects 

en  masse,  and  thus  bring  into  the  field  al-  of  the  jealoi|sy  of  the  other  corps  of  tiieanny, 

most  every  man  in  France  capable  of  bear-  and  this  they  repaid  with  contumely  and  ar- 

ing  arms.    Such  ^n  advantage,  and  the  imr  rc^;ance,  which  led  in  many  cases  to  bkxxly 

posing  attitude  in  which  it  would  place  him,  af&irs,    The  cavaliy  and  infimtry  remem-^ 

might  have  afiected  the  very  elements  of  the  )^^  their  former  quarrels,  and  the  ret^llec- 

coalitioh^  and  secured  to  Buonaparte  tim^  tiop   ocpusioned   oiutiny  and  confusion. — 

means,  and  opportunity,  to  uitimidate  the  Above  all,  the  licence  of  pillage  led  to 

weak  and  seauc^  th^  stronger  members  qf  perpetual  animosities,  and  one  resiment  or 

the  confed^acv.    In  Belgium,  also,  if  he  body  of  troops  who  were  employed  in  plun- 

were  successful,  he  might  hope  to  extend  defing  a  village  or  a  district,  was  fi^uently 

and  recruit  his  army  by  new  levies,  drawn  ^  interrupted  by  anotliier  ^hp  desired  to  share 

from  a  country  which  had  been  so  lately  a  'in  the  spoils  obtained  I^y  the  ^egre^sion.-^ 

part  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  which. ha(l  npt  These  abifses  may  be  traice^  to  Buonaparte's 

yet  been  formally  attached  to  tlie  powers  to  total  disuse  in  this,  as  in  more  fortunate  cam- 

whom  it  was  assigned,    The  proposed  adr  paigns,  of  the  ordinary  precautians  for  main- 

vance  into  Belgium  would  relieve  the  people  taining  an  army  bv  the  previous  institution 

of  France  firom  the  presence  of  an  army  pf  magazines.    Tne  evils,  however,  arising 

firhich,  even  upon  its  native  soil,  was  a  [&qm  the  pres^ce  of  his  army,  were  now  to 
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be  removed  into  the  teinatoijeb  of .q»^  enemyi 
In  the  same  day/  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour,  three  large  armies :  that  from  I>aon, 
bommanded  by  the  emperor  himsdf ;  that 
of  Ardennes,  headed  by  Vandamme;  and 
that  of  the  Moselle,  commanded  by  ^neral 
Grcracd.  The  good  order  and  combination 
with  which  these  grand  and  cbmf^oated 
movements  were  arranged,  so  as  to  secure 
the  conjunction  of  the  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  Belgium,  were  recdved  by  the  French 
officers  as  the  certain  augury  of  future  suc- 
cess. >  4 
.  Buonaparte  having  expedited  all  his  civil 
affairs,  such  as  the  installation  of  his  cham- 
b»s  of  commons  and  of  peers,  infortned  them 
tliat  his  first  duty  called  him  to  meet  the 
ibrmidahle  coalition  of  emperors  and  kings 
that  threatened  their  independence,  and  that 
the  fltrmy  and  bimsdf  would  requite  them- 
selves well :  recommending  to  tbeir  protec- 
tion, the  destiniea  of  Franc^  Ids  own  personal 
safet^v  add,  above  all,  the  liberty  of  the  press. 


Oti  the  1 4th  of  June^  the  anniversary  of  the 
rictories  of  Maiiengo  and  Friedland,  he  issued 
a  prodamaiian,  assuring  his  troops  that  he 
had  fallen  during  former  wars  into  the  gene- 
rous error  of  using  his  conquests  with  too 
much  lenity.  He  reminded  his  soldiers  of 
the  victory  over  Prussia  at  Jena,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  inhumanity  with  wludi  the 
French  prisoners  had  been  treated  during 
their  confinement  in  England.  He  expressed 
bis  convicticHi  that  they  possessed  the  private 
good  wishes  of  the  Belgians,  Hanoverians, 
and  soldiers  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
although  for  the  present  forcibly  united  with 
the  enemy's  ranks ;  and  concluded  by  assert- 
ing that  the  moment  was  arrived  for  every 
courageous  Frendiman  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
These  representations  were  repeated  in  the 
speeches  addressed  to  the  troops  csi  his  jour- 
ney from  Paris  to  the  frontiers ;  and  on  the 
meting  of  the  fitb  of  June,  his  collected 
army  was  in  motion  to  enter  Belgium. 


jmjiOi 


CHAP.  3tr. M15. 

firH  advd^Uagc^  of  the  French.-^They  are  defixUed  at  Quatn^  jBras.-^27ie  iad  regu 
ment — CrallmUry  of  the  92rf. — Arrival  of  the  guards,  S^c.^^IUtreat  of  the  French.'-^ 
Death  of  Hie  dv]h:e6f  Bnui^wkk. — Battle  ofLijgny.^-^Repulse  qfthe  Pmasians. — Dan* 
ger  of  Bludfier. — Ketreat  bf  the  duke  of  ireUingion.^^JlffaTr  at  Genappe.-^Letter  of 
Lard  Atlglesea. — Dreadfkd  night  htfore  V>e  Ifottk  of  JVaterloo. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNO  the  fertility  of  Bel- 
gium, the  maintenance  of  the  numerous 
troqps  which  were  marched  into  that  coun-t 
ixy  firom  Prufisio,  and  transported  thither 
from  £n^^lj3nd,  was  attended  with  great  bur^^ 
thens  to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  there* 
fore  confiiderably  dispersed,,  in  order  to  secure 
their  being  properly  suppUed  with  provisions* 
The  British  cavalry,  in  particular,  were  en- 
camped  upon  the  Daid^,  for  ther  convent^ 
enoe  of  forage.  .  The  Prussians  held  the  line 
upon  the  Sambce;  wjiidi  might  he  conodared 
as  liie.  advanced  posts  of  the  united  armies. 

Another  obvious .  motive  contributed  to 
the  divisicm  and  extension  of  the  allied  force. 
The  ewemy  having'tQ  chuse  his  point  of  at« 


tack  along  an  extended  frontier,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  concentrate  their  army  on  any 
one  point,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the 
bqui:^ary  e!^po6ed  to  the  inroads  of  the  ene^ 
itiy :  and  tins  is  an  advantage  which  an  as* 
sQtlnhtmiist  always  possess  over  his  antago- 
nist who  holds  a  defensive  position.  \et 
the  British  and  Prussian  divisions  were  so 
posted,  with  reference  to  each  other,  as  to 
present  the  means  of  sudden  combination 
and  mutual  support.  Without  such  an  ar^ 
rangement  they  could  not*  have  ultimately 
sustained  the  attack  of  the  French,  and  Buo- 
naparte's scheme  of  invasion  must  have  been 
successful  at  all  poiilts. 
But  though. tnese  precautions  were  taken 


im 
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it  was  generally  imagined  that  they  would 
not  be  neoessaty.  A  strong  belief  prevailed 
among  the  British  officers  that  the  campaign 
was  to  be  conducted  defensively  on  the  p^ 
of  the  French,  and  when  the  certain  tidings 
of  the  concentration  of  tiie  enemjr'B  ferMS 
upon  the  extreme  frontier  of  Belgium  threat^ 
ened  an  immediate  irruption  into  that  king- 
dom, it  was  generally  supposed  that>  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  road  adopted  by  the 
invaders  would  be  tliat  of  Namur,  whicii^ 
celebrated  for  the  sieges  it  had  formerly  un- 
dergone, had  been  dismantled,  lilce  the  othw 
fortified  places  in  Manders,  by  the  ih^poli^ 
of  Joseph  II.  It  has  hem  maintaiiMd  hy 
officers  of  judgment  and  experience,  tia^ 
Buonaparte  would  have  gained  ^^rt$idaeitMm 
advantages  by  adapting  that  line  of  mav^U 
in  preference  to  crossing  at  Charienoi.  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  these  w&^  ^eomipipib^ 
sated  by  the  supemr  ^vantaffe  of  appGiriiijr 
on  the  point  w^iette  he  was  least  expeeteo, 
^nd  thus  effecting  a  surprise. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  liad  not  neglect- 
ed, upon  this  important  occasion,  the  neces- 
sary means  to  procure  intglligenee;  Bnt^  - 
either  the  persons  who  were  employed  as 
his  sources  of  intelligence  were  seduped  by 
Buonaparte,  or  false  information  wagicmn 
veyed  to  the  English  general,  which  induced 
Hm  to  distrust  Ins  own  sipoes.  A  perisati 
bearing  to  Lord  WeUingt^s  head-quarters 
an  anthentieond  detailed  account  of  Buona? 
|>arte^  pkui  ibr  tbe  teteipaigii,  was  actually 
dispatched  from  Paris  in  time  to  liave  reach* 
ed  Brussels  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities*  This  communication  was  en- 
Crusted  to  a  female,  who  was  flimished  with 
a  pass  from  Fouch^  himself,  and  who  tnu 
veiled  with  due  dispatch  iii  order  to  accom- 
plish her  mission.  But  having  been  stopped 
for  two  days  on  the  fVoritiei«  of  France,  in 
eonscquence  of  her  passport  being  suspected, 
ahe  did  not  arrive  till  after  tlie  battle  of  the 
l^th,  and  the  appearance  of  the  French  upon 
tlie  SaMbre  was  an  Anexp€f6ted  piece  of  in- 
telligence. 

The  advance  of  Buonaparte  was  as  bold  as 
it  was  sudden.  The  second  corps  of  the 
French  attacked  the  out-p(»ts  of  the  Prus- 
sians, drove  them  in,  and  continued  the  pur- 
suit to  M«relitoi»ie  dQ  Pont,  qarried  l^at 


villag^^  sttoixred  the  bridge,  and  there  orosdng 
tibe  bridge^  advanced  towards  a  large  viUaeie 
called  (^Mselies^  in  brd^  to  intero^t  the 
Prussitti  garrison  of  Charleroi,  should  it  m^ 
treat  in  that  4£rection,  The  light  cavalry  or 
the  French,  tollkfmng  l^e  movements  of  the 
second  corps  aafarasM^trohienne,  turned  to 
their  right  afto? nsroSsing  that  nver,  and  swept 
its  left  bank  as'  far  as  ClMrleroi,  which  they  oc- 
eupied  without  giving  the  Prus^ans  time  to 
destroy  the  bridge.  The  thiril  potpa  d'arm^ 
ooeupied  the  road  to  Nsmiiir,  and'tfae  rest  oi 
the  troops  were  quartered  between  Charleroi 
ttrdXxoas^Iies,  ih  tbo^numerous  villagfes  wiiich 
every  where  oociir  in  that  rich  and  populous 
country^  The  PruasipuEi  gamsen  of  Charleroi, 
with  tbe  odier  troops  who  had  sustained  tfaas 
sudden  attache,  retired  in  ^ood  order  upon 
Fleurus,  on  which  pcnat  -the  'army  of  Blaobcjr 
w«is  nc^;  ponoentoatingv  The  advEmtages 
which  the  l^hreni^^h  aih^iiiK^d  by  this  first  aoo- 
tess  wtetie  someihaguriiids,  taikenat  Chadevoi, 
and  a  iew  prisonersi  -but^  mboore  ili^  it  con- 
tributed to  raise  the  spirits  and  confirm  the 
confidence  of  their  armies.  Upon  the  I6th, 
-at  three  in  tteTnoming,  the  troops  which 
had  hitherto  remained  on  the  right  of  the 
Sambre  had  crossed  that  river,  and  now 
Su/inapairte  began  to  develope  the  daring 
•plan  or  attacUlng  on  the  same  day  two  oppo- 
ik^nts  woi'thy  dC  himself^Wewiiigton  and 
Blucher. 

The  left  wing  of  tbe  J^rench  aiaiiy,  con- 
sisting  of  the  first  and  second. c^S>.  and  of 
four  oivisaons  of  <^v0ltv,  was  cintruated  to 
Ney,  who  had  been  suddenly  called  to  receive 
this  mark  of  the  emperor^s  confidienoe.  He 
was  joommanded  to  move  upon  Brussels,  by 
Goc^lies  and  Frasnes,  overpowering  sudi 
obfeitacles  as  might  be  opposed  to  his  prc^ess 
by  the  Belgtan  ^troo|7s,  and  by  the  British 
who  might  advance  to  their  enqmort. 

The  centre  amid  right  wing^  the  army, 
with  the  imperiid  ]g^^rd^  (who  were  kept  in 
reserve),  marched  to  the  right,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fleurus,  .against  Blud^r  and  the 
Pr^ssians^  tlie  French  being  under  tlie  im- 
media^  ponilnimd  of  NapolM^ 

Cki  the  evening  of  the  15tfa '^  Jtnoe,  a 
courier  arrived  at  BrusaelSy  ivom  MarAial 
Blucher,  amtouncing  that  hoatiliiieB  had  oona- 
meneed     The  duke  of  WeUiiigt»vras  ait. 
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ting»  after  dinner,  oyer  tb?  desert  and  wine,  the  winter  and  th^  spring,  and  th^  good 

when  he  ifceived  the  dusnatches  oontaipiBg  b^baviQur  ha^  attracted  the  affection  c^the 

this  important  newsu    Marshal  Blucher  r^-  inhabitants  in  an  ynusual  degree.    The  Uttk 

presentel  the  kite  conjlict  as  an  affair  of  autr  Scotch,  as  they  were  called,  were  the  theme 

posts,  likely  to  lead  to  no  important  result,  of  affectionate  praise  among  thff  jj^leminos. 

and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  military  men  They  ware  so  poiuch  dpm^ticated  in  vnB 

stationed  at  Brussels  that  the  enemy  was  ep-  houses  where  they  were  quartered,  that  i^ 

deavouring,  by  a  false  alarm,  to  induce  the  w^s  not  unusual  to  see  the  Highlander  iak« 

allies  to  concentrate  theur  duef  force  in  the  ing  care  of  the  diildren,  or  keeping  the  shop 

neighbourhood  of  ligny,  while  his  real  in-  of  nis  host  They  were  now  to  exhibit  them* 

tention  was  to  menace  Brussels,  and  hasten  s^ves  in  a  diflTerent  character,    lliey  assem- 

a  decisive  conflict  with  the  £nglish  amy.  bled  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  the. tune  of 

Orders  were  issued  tiiat  the  troops  should  be  the  pibroel^  ^^  Come  to  me  and  I  will  give 

in  feadiness  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  yoi^fiesh^  an  invitation  to  the  wolf  and  the 

arrival  of  another  courier  was  anxiously  ex-  raven,  which  on  the  next  day  was  too  amply 

pected.    It  wa£       '     -^  •  t.    ^^            ^  ^^  ^ 

rq>o8e  seemed 

suddenly  the  (^  ^  .  ^  ,  , 
peal  of  Uie  trumpet  was  heard  from  every  and  eany  in  the  morning  ctf  tb^  16th  march- 
part  (^  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  descrilie  ed  cpt,  together  with  the  Qtl^er  tfoops,  under 
the  effect  of  these  sounds  when  heard  ui  the  the  command  of  that  distinguished  and  la- 
silence  of  the  night  A  second  courier  had  mented  officer.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
arrived  from  Blucher — the  attack  had  b(&-  marched  out  ^t  the  head  of  bis  '*  Black 
come  serious-«T-the  enemy  were  in  ponsider-  Brunswicjcers^'*  ^  termed  from  the  mourn- 
able  force— they  had  t^en  CfaarWii»  and.  ing  whidb  they  wore  for  his  father,  and  which 
bad  g^ed  soipe  advantages  over  th6  Fnur  at  this  niomept  they  continue  to  vfe^r  fof  the 
sian^.  Our  troops  were  jcMrdered  to  march  gaUmt-prince  who  then  led  them,.  Tbe  indi- 
immediately  to  supomt  thein,  and  evary  viduals  whcfi^  fa|;e  it  was  to  see  so  n^any  bray^ 
place  resounded  witn  marti^  preparations,  men  take  their  departure  on  this  eventful 
jtn  less  than  three  hours  every  regiment  was  day,  will  not  easuy  forget  the  sensations^ 
on  the  road  to  Charleroi.  msLXiy  of  the  ofB-.  wnich  the  spectacle  excited  at  the  moment, 
€^r%  were  yet  in  their  ball  dresses,  whi^  and  which  were  rendered  permanent  by  the 
neither  the  hurry  of  their  march,  nor  their  slath^hter  which  awaited  them, 
anxiety  to  occupy  their  respective  posts,  had  I^irs  for  their  own  safety,  mingled  with 
given  them  tune  to  change.  The  town  of  anxiety  for  their  brave  defenders,  and  the 
Brussels  was  one  univers^  scene  of  confu-  agony  of  suispense  sustained  by  those  who 
5ioB.  Tlie  scddiers  were  seen  assembling  rem^uned  in  JBrussels  to  awa^t  the  issue  of 
from  all  parts,  in  ^  Place  Jloyale,  with  the  day,  was  folt  in  the  most  lively  manner 
knapsadcs  on  their  baclks;  somje  taking  leave  by  those  whose  lot  it  w^  to  sustain  such 
of  tibeir  wives  and  children ;  others  sitting  various  emotions.  The  anxiety  of  the  inha- 
down  unponcemedly  on  the  sharp  pavement,  bit^ts  of  Brussels  was  increased  by  the 
waiting  for  their  fiomrades ;  others  sleeping  frightful  repo^  of  the  intended  vengeance 
on  pa^  of  straw,  lyurrounded  by  all  the  dm  of  Napoleon.  The  friends  whom  he  had  in 
/rf  war,  while  draught  horses  and  bagga^  the  city  were  few,  and  of  Jittle  influence.—- 
wi^gons  were  loading,  artillery  and  commis-  Re^Kirts,  however,  of  treadiery  were  in  dr- 
sanat  trains  harnessing,  officers  riding  in  all  cu^on^  and  tended  to  augment  the  horrors 
directions,  carts  clattering,  chargers  neighing,  of  tl^is  agonizing  peripd. '  There  was  after- 
bugles  soimding,  drums  oeating,  and  colours  ward^s  found,  in  Buonaparte^s  fort-fdio,  a  list 
flyjung.  containing  the  ^am^s  ci  20  atizens  who,  as 
'uKise  distinguished  Highland  corps,  the  ^  friends  ol*  Frai^ce^  were  to  be  exempted  from 
48d  and  92d,  were  among  tiie  first  to  muster,  the  general  pUlage.  But  whatever  might  be 
^hey  had  laid  in  garrison  in  3russels  during  the  case  with  some  individuals,  by  w  the 
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majority  of  the  inhabitants  regarded  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  as  the  most  dreadful  mis- 
fortune which  could  befal  their  city,  and 
listened  to  the  distant  cannonade  as  to  sounds 
upon  which  the  crisis  of  their  fate  depended. 
They  were  doomed  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  uncertainty,  for  a  struggle  on  which  the 
fate  of  Europe  depended  was  not  to  be  de- 
cided in  a  single  day.  A  striking  contrast 
to  the  glc)om,  the  sorrow,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  inhabitants,   was  presented,  by  a  long 

f)rocession  of  carts  coming  quietly  in  as  usual 
i'om  the  country  to  market,  filled  with  old 
Flemish  women,  who  looked  irresistibly 
comic,  seated  as  they  were  among  their  piles 
of  ramages,  baskets  of  green  peas,  potatoes, 
and  strawberries.  Tot^ly  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  warlike  preparations,  they  gazed 
at  the  scene  around  them  with  many  a  look 
of  gaping  wonder,  as  they  jogged  merrily 
along,  one  after  another,  through  the  Place 
lloyjde,  amidst  the  crowds  of  soldiers  and 
the  confusion  of  baggage  waggons. 

Before  eight  in  the  morning  the  streets, 
which  had  been  filled  with  busy  crowds,  were 
empty  and  silent ;  the  great  square  of  the 
Place  Royale,  which  had  been  filled  with 
armed  men,  and  with  all  the  appurtenances 
and  paraphamalia  of  war,  was  now  quite  de- 
serted. The  Flemish  drivers  were  sleeping 
in  the  tilted  carts  that  were  destined  to  con- 
vey the  wounded :  the  heavy  baggage  wag- 
gons ranged  in  order,  and  ready  to  move 
when  occasion  might  require,  were  standing 
imder  the  guard  of  a  few  centinels,  and  some 
officers  were  still  to  be  seen  riding  out  of  the 
town  to  join  the  army.  The  duke  of  .Wel- 
lington had  set  off  in  great  spirits,  observing, 
that  as  Blucher  had  most  likely  settled  the 
business  himself  by  this  time,  he  should  per- 
haps be  back  to  dinner.  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
mounted  on  his  cl^arger  in  soldier-like  style, 
mth  his  reconnoitring  glass  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  gaily  accosting  his  friends  as  he 
rode  through  the  streets  in  the  highest 
spirits,  left  Brussels  never  to  retiun.  Ajfter 
the  army  was  gone  Brussels  assumed  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  a  perfect  desert.  Every  ,ooimte- 
nance  was  marked  with  anxiety  or  melan 
choly,  every  he^  was  filled  with  anxious 
expectation.  About  three  o'clock  they  weit 
still  more  powerfully  alarmed,  by  the  sound 


of  a  tremendous  cannonade  in  the-  direction 
of  Waterloo.  The  thunder  of  the  artillery 
continued,  and  all  was  suspense,  alarm,  and 
agitation.  Every  hour  only  served  to  add 
to  the  dismay.  The  hatred  of  the  Belgians 
to  the  French  is  so  inveterate  as  to  be  pro- 
verbial, and  their  fears  were  proportionate  to 
their  enmity. 

Upon  the  l6th,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  left  wing  of  the  French,  under 
general  Ney,  commenced  its  march  for  Brus- 
sels, by  the  road  of  Gossehes.  At  Frasnes 
they  encountered  and  drove  before  them 
some  Belgian  troops  who  were  Stationed  at 
that  village,  but  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
now  advancing  to  the  support  of  his  advanced 
posts,  and  reinforced  them  so  as  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  main- 
tain the  position  now  occupied  by  the  Bel- 
gians, and  which  formed  a  connected  line 
between  the  villages  of  Sarta  Mouline  and 
Quatre  Bras.  The  latter  farm  house,  or  vil- 
lage, derives  its  name  fi-om  being  the  point 
where  the  high  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brus- 
sels is  intersected  by  another  road,  at  nearly 
right  angles.  These  roads  were  both  essen- 
tial to  the  allies.  By  the  high  road  they 
communicated  with  Brussels,  and  by  that 
vrhich  intersected  it,  with  the  right  of  the 
the  Prussian  army,  stationed  at  St.  Amand. 
A  large  and  thick  wood,  called  Le  Bois  de 
Bossu,  skirted  the  road  to  Brussels,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  English  position:  along 
the  edge  of  the  wood  was  a  hollow  way, 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  ravine,  and 
between  the  wood  and  the  French  position 
were  several  fields  of  rye,  which  grows  in 
Flanders  to  an  unusual  and  gigantic  height. 

In  this  situation  it  became  the  principal 
object  of  the  French  to  secure  the  wood, 
from  which  they  might  debouche'on  the 
Brussels  road.  The  prince  of  Orange  made 
every  effort  to  defend  it ;  but,  in  defaance  of 
his  exertions,  the  Belgians  gave  way,  and  the 
French  occupied  the  disputed  post.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  division  of  Picton,  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  shortly 
after  the  division  of  the  guards  from  Enghien, 
came  up,  and  entered  into  action.  "What 
soldiers  are  those  in  the  wood  ^'  said  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  the  prince  of  Orange* 
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**  Betgians^  answered  the  piinee,  who  had' 
not  yet  learned  the  retreat  of  his  troops  from 
this  important  point.  **  Belgians  !"  said  the 
duke,  whose  eagle  eye  instantly  discerned 
what  had  happened :  "  Tliey  are  not  Bel- 
gians, hut  French,  and  are  about  to  debouche 
on  the  road.  They  must  instantly  be  driven 
out  of  the  wood."  This  task  was  committed 
to  general  Maitland,  with  the  grenadiers  of 
the  guards,  who,  afler  sustaining  a  destructive 
fire  from  an  invisible  enemy,  rushed  into  the 
wood  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 
The  French,  who  were  supposed  to  be  unri- 
valled in  this  species  of  warfare^  made  every 
tree,  every  bush,  every  ditch^  but  more  espe- 
cially a  small  rivulet  which  ran  through  the 
wood,  posts  of  determined  and  deadly  de- 
fence, but  were  pushed  from  one  point  to 
another  till  they  were  driven  out  of  the  posi- 
tion. Then  followed  Ukstruggle  of  k  new  and 
singular  kind,  which  was  maintained  for  a 
length  of  time.  As  often  as  the  British  en- 
deavoured to  advance  from  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  in  order  to  form  in  its  front,  they  were 
charged  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  to  retire.  The  French  again  ad- 
vanced their  columns  to  force  their  way  into 
the  wood,  but  were  compelled  to  desist  by 
the  heavy  fire  and  threatened  charge  of  the 
British.  In  this  manner  there  was  an  alterna- 
tion of  advance  and  retreat,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter on  both  sides,  until,  after  a  conflict  of  three 
hours,  general  Maitland  obtained  undisputed 
possession  of  this  important  post,  which  com- 
manded the  road  to  Brussels. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  was  equally  fierce  in 
every  other  part.  Profiting  by  their  nume- 
rical superiority,  the  French  attacked  some 
battalions  who  were  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  almost  annihilated  them,  A  corps 
of  Belgians  was  ordered  to  advance  with  the 
forty-second  Highland  regiment  to  support 
a  detachment  which  was  briskly  pushed  by 
the  French.  Whether  occasioned  by  the 
ardour  with  which  the  British  rushed  to  the 
fight,  or  the  slowness  and  reluctance  with 
which  the  Belgians  followed,  the  two  batta- 
lions were  separated,  A  column  of  French 
lancers,  who  were  lying  in  ambush,  concealed 
by  some  hedges  and  high  standing  com,  and 
who  could  not  be  seen  till  they  were  close  on 
the  British,  suddenly  rushed  upon   them^ 


Colonel  MacaM  promptly  ordered  the  regi- 
ment, which  was  advancing  m  column,  to 
form  itself  into  a  square.  In  performing  this 
evolution,  two  companies  were  left  out,  or 
rather,  were  in  the  act  of  falling  in,  when  the 
lancers  charged  upon  them,  and  in  a  moment 
overwhelm^  and  literally  annihilated  them. 
Encouraged  by  this,  they  charged  on  the 
square,  and  though  repulsed  with  loss,  sue 
ceeded  in  cutting  down  great  numbers  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  brave  colonel  was  among 
the  killed. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Dick  now  assumed  the 
command,  although  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  bv  a  musket  bullet.  He  rallied 
the  regiment,  formed  them  into  a  diminished 
square,  and  awaited  another  attack.  The 
lancers  again  rushed  desperately  on  them, 
and  although  once  more  repulsed,  did  too 
much  execution.  The  lieutenant-colonel 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  carried 
from  the  field.  The  next  senior  officer  as^ 
sumed  the  command.  Not  a  man  thought 
of  retreating  or  yielding.  Again  the  lancers 
precipitated  themselves  on  the  Highlanders ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  gallant  regiment  was 
reduced  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  originij 
number,  that  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  advancing  too  far, 
in  the  ardour  of  the  nght,  was  surrounded 
and  made  prisoner ;  but  a  battalion  of  Bel- 
gians, seeing  his  danger,  rushed  to  his  relief, 
and  in  a  moment  rescued  him  from  the  ene« 
my.  The  prince  tore  off  the  insignia  of  his 
order,  and  threw  it  among  the  soldiers,  eXf 
claiming,  "  There,  my  brave  fellows !  you 
have  all  deserved  it."  They  immediately 
fastened  the  star  to  their  colours,  and  shoutr 
ing,  "  The  Prince  for  ever !"  swore  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  man.  They  were  at  that  mo- 
ment exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  and  many  of 
them  fell  as  they  were  pronouncing  the  oath. 

Protected  by  their  numerous  cavalry  and 
artillery,  the  French  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
British  positions,  and  penetrated  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Quatre  Bras.  The  duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  undismayed.  He  stationed  himself 
in  an  open  part  of  the  plain,  in  the  very  hot- 
test of  the  fire,  where  he  could  be  distinctly 
seen  by  both  armies,  and  there  issued  his  or^ 
ders  with  as  much  coolness  and  precision  a$ 
if  his  troops  were  manoeuvring  at  a  review. 
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Sonto  squadrom  of  Brunswick  heme  had 
in  vain  attenifted  to  stem  thetorrent  They 
ra'pidly  rebreated  along  the  high  road  through 
the  village^  and  woe  dosely  pursued  by  the 
Frendi  cuirassiers^  when  the  ninety-second 
regiment,  which  lined  a  ditch  bordering  the 
road,  pound  on  the  !FVench»  who  vrexe  almost 
at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  an  unexpected 
volley  which  destroyed  every  man  in  the 
direction  of  thdr  fire,  and  made  a  complete 
diasm  betwmn  the  front  and  rear  mnks  of 
the  squadrons  which  were  walloping  by.  The 
few  who  were  in  advance  dashed  on.  They 
recKihed  the  spot  on  which  the  duke  was  post- 
ed, and  rushed  on  him  and  his  staff;  but  they 
were,  to  a  man,  either  killed  or  taken.  The 
rear  of  the  enemy^  disconcerted  by  this  un- 
expected reception,  turned  their  horses  and 
fled.  The  ninety-second  now  leaped  from 
the  ditch  to  chaige  in  their  turn.  As  they 
rose,  a  volley  was  poured  upon  them  by  a 
mass  of  French  iniantry  at  a  little  distance, 
l^e  staff  of  the  re^mental  colours  was  shat- 
liyred  to  pieces,  and  the  ensign  shot  through 
the  heart.  The  Bntish  infantry  cheered  and 
advanced.  A  little  further  on  was  a  house. 
With  ajgarden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  These  were  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
who,  protected  by  the  enclosure  and  the 
walls.  Kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  Bri- 
tish as  they  approached.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  ninety-second  was  not  to  be  restrained; 
the  garden  and  the  house  were  speedily 
cleared,  and  the  enemy  pursued  to  the  skirt 
of  a  wood.  But  in  this  short  space  of  time 
they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
men.  Four  commanding  officers  were  suc- 
isessively  wounded  and  catried  off  the  field, 
and  the  regiment  was  now  separated  fi'om 
tile  rest  of  me  line,  and  reluctantly  compdled 
to'  retire. 

The  guards  again  advanced  to  the  attack 
0f  the  infantry,  which  had  now  occujned  its 
^rmer  ground.  Again  the  enemy  was  un- 
able to  aland  belbre  them ;  and  once  more 
pushing  on  too  far  in  the  eagerness  of  pur- 
suit, the  cavahy  rushed  on  ttiem  as  before, 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  wood.  A  corps 
ijf  Bninswiekers  now  jcnned  the  British,  and 
advancing  together,  they  finally  succeeded 
in  emipeUing  the  enemy  to  retreat 
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bera,  the  duke  of  WeQingtoti  had  obstinatily 
contested  every  indk  of  ground.  By  the  ar- 
rival of  the  giiards  he  was  enabled  to  act  cm 
the  offensive.  The  ctiemy  was  driven  fiiom 
eveiy  position  which  he  had  gained.  The 
whole  French  line  was  intimidated,  and 
could  wi^  difficulty  preserve  itself  fixm  fae^ 
ing  bvoken.  The  danger  was  imminent. 
Nev  sent  in  haste  for  tl^  first  oorps,  when» 
to  nis  Qtter  astonishment,  he  was  infbnned 
that  Napoleon  had  already  disposed  of  it,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  the  position  of  the  Pras- 
sians  at  Sombref. 

For  a  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
mdr.  All  his  plans  were  disordered,  and  the 
(uy  was  inevitably  lost:  but  rqaalling  his 
s^-possession  and  skill,  he  brouj^ht  into  m^ 
tion  the  whole  of  the  reserve  <^the  second 
corps,  and  led  them  himsdtf*  to  the  diaige. 
The  French  cuirassiersradvaneed  witli  mndi 
courage,  but  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  oool  intrepidity  of  the  British  troops,  and 
receiving  a  gsuling  and  murderous  fire  from 
some  infantry  who  lined  tlie  wood,  they 
turned  their  horses  and  fled. 

The  twenty-eighth  re^ment  now  distin- 
guished itself.  It  was  attacked  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  and  be^ 
ing  promptly  formed  into  a  square,  long  con- 
tinued to  fire  from  three  sides  at  the  same 
time,  on  one  of  which  the  lancere  presented 
themselves,  and  on  the  two  others  the  cui- 
rassiers. In  vain  the  cavalry  repeatedly  and 
desperately  charged  upon  them.  As  the 
front  ranks  were  pierced  by  the  sabres  or 
lances  of  their  horsemen,  their  places  were 
instantly  supplied,  and  as  their  numbers  di- 
minished the  square  was  gradually  lessened; 
but  not  for  a  moment  were  they  disordered; 
not  one  opening  was  left  for  the  cavalry  to 
penetrate,  and  at  length,  by  their  incessant, 
deliberate,  and  murderous  fke,  theysuooeed- 
ed  in  completely  repulsing  their  assailants* 
Many  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  however,  yet 
hovared  round  them,  and  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  have  deployed.  They  there- 
fore advanced  in  square  against  a  mass  of  in- 
fantry, and  in  an  instant  pierced  thrir  cGOtte 
and  routed  them;  then  deploying,  tfa^ 
charged  in  line,  and  cleared  the  whcAe  front 
of  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  which  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  main  body.    The  terror  of  the 
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French  vros  now  complete.  All  was  in  eon- 
fusion.  The  baggage,  the  camp-fbliowem, 
and  the  woundra,  wIk)  had  been  «ent  into 
the  rear,  imagined  that  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  derided,  and  crowded  the  *oad  to  Char- 
Icrpi. 

The  division  of  cuiras^rs  of  general  Roas- 
sel  then  presented  itself,  and  hdd  the  Riti^ 
advanced  troops  in  check.  The  infentry  had 
time  to  rally.  It  formed  itself  into  squares, 
and  retired  as  far  as  Frasn^,  where  it  again 
halted.  The  British  promptly  pursued,  and 
attempted  by  numerous  determined  charges 
to  carry  the  heights,  but  the  French  fought 
with  desperation,  and  maintained  tiieir  posi- 
tion. The  engagement  continued  with  vari- 
ous success  until  the  dose  of  the  day,  when 
the  first  corps  of  the  French  army,  of  which 
Napoleon  had  made  no  use,  returned  to 
Frasn^,  and  the  British  cavalry  arrived  from 
Niouve.  It  was  too  late  fOT  either  party  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  reinforcements,  and 
they  bivouacked  on  the  positions  which  they 
respectively  occupied. 

This  battle  was  attended  with  no  result^ 
but  it  was  most  honouraUe  to  the  British 
arms.  Diuing  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
the  duke  of  Wellington  contended  against 
infinitely  superior  numbers.  His  artillery 
had  not  arrived,  and  at  no  time  had  he  more 
than  a  few  squadrons  to  oppose  to  the  crowd 
of  cuirassiers  and  lancers  who  galloped  round 
the  British  squares,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  slightest  disorder  to  break  in  upon  and 
overwherai  the  infantry*  'Die  divisions  were 
likewise  sepamteiy  engaged,  and  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  combat  fatigued  by  a  long  and 
hasty  march,  and  without  having  tasted  re^ 
fireshment  since  the  preceding  day. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous,  and 
nearly  equal.  The  allies  acknowledged  a 
loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  men  in  filled, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  French  a 
loss  of  fbur  thousand  two  hundred.  The 
numt)er  of  prisoners  was  inconsiderable  on 
either  side. 

The  only  immediate  and  decisive  advan- 
tage resulting  from  this  engagement  was  the 
delay  which  it  occasioned  to  Napoleon's  plan 
of  marching  on  Brussels.  It  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  inspire  the  troops  engaged  with 
confidaice  and  ardour.   The  JBritisharmy  foi- 


vouacdced  on  the  ground  which  had  heen  oc- 
oupied  foy  the  French  dtiring  the  faattie,  widi 
the  strongest  hopes  that  the  eonffict  would 
be  renew^  in  the  morning  with  dednve 
fiueoess.  TMs,  however,  depended  on  the 
news  they  should  receive  from  Fleurus,  in 
whidi  diSreetion  a  furious  cannonade  had 
been  heard  during  the  whole  day,  announe* 
ing  a  general  action  between  tiie  emperor 
and  marshal  Blucher.  Ev^ti  the  duke  of 
Wellington  only  t^ily  received  the  mtelli- 
gence  of  tlie  battle  of  Ligny,  though  his  own 
manoeuvres  depended  on  its  result.  The 
Prussian  officer  to  whom  the  dispatches  had 
been  confided  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
French  light  troops,  and  wnen  the  news  ar- 
rived it  ^ve  so  unpropitious  an  aspect  as  to 
doud  the  animating  lu^pte  whieh  Ike  suc- 
cess at  Quatre  Bras  nad  induced  the  troops 
to  entertain. 

The  only  expectation  which  Napoleofi 
could  reasonably  indulge  of  ultimate  success, 
depended  on  his  engaging  and  defeating  the 
Prussian  and  Engush  loroes  8ep«*ateiy. — 
When  he  passed  me  Sambre,  a  coips  of  ob' 
servation  might  have  been  left  to  Keep  one 
in  check,  while  he  directed  acunst  the  other 
his  c(mcentrated  force.  But  by  nearly  divid* 
ing  his  army,  and  ordering  Ney  to  attack  the 
British  while  he  pursued  the  Prussians^  he 
exposed  himself  to  far  superior  forces,  and 
nothing  but  the  devotion  and  gallantry  of 
his  troops  could  have  procured  him  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  operations  on  the 
I6th.  He  certainly  conceived  that  he  left 
to  Ney  a  more  easy  duty  than  his  own,  and 
that  tne  marshal  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
pushing  his  way  to  Brussels,  or  near  it,  befc»*e 
the  British  army  could  be  assembled  to  op- 
pose him.  To  himself  he  reserved  the  task 
of  contending  with  Blucher,  and  by  his  over- 
throw cutting  off  all  communication  between 
the  British  and  the  Prussian  armies:  com- 
pelling each  to  seek  for  safety  in  isolated^ 
and  unconnected  movements-  When  it  was 
too  late,  he  seems  to  have  been  awal'e  of  his 
error,  and  on  Che  l6th,  when  the  engage- 
ment he  bad  commenced  with  the  Pnissians 
was  doubtful,  he  sent  in  great  haste  for  the 
first  corps,  whieh  constituted  more  than  half 
of  Ney's  army,  and  was  posted  in  reserve, 
while  he  committed  the  mistake  of  conceal- 
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ing  froiii  that  general  the  use  which  he  had 
made  of  the  reinforcement  to  which  Ney  was 
looking  for  support  Had  a  courier  been 
dispatched,  commanding  him  merely. to  ob- 
serve the  British,  and  to  act  entirely  on  the 
defensive,  while  Napoleon  directed  all  his 
powerful  masses  on  Blucher,  who  was  yet 
unsupported  by  Bulow,  the  danger  to  which 
Ney  was  exposed  might  have  been  prevented, 
the  Prussian  general  must  have  been  over-r 
whelmed  and  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  left 
flank  of  the  British  being  exposed,  he  might 
have  thrown  hiniself  on  their  rear  with  ter, 
rible  effect. 

The  Prussian  veteran  was  strongly  posted 
to  receive  the  enemy.  His  array  occupied  a 
line  where  three  villages,  built  upon  broken 
and  unequal  ground,  served  as  separate  rcr 
doubts,  defended  by  infantry,  ^nd  well  furr 
nished  with  artillery.  The  village  of  St. 
Amand  was  occupied  by  his  right  wing,  his 
oentre  was  posted  at  Ligny,  and  his  left  at 
Sombref.  All  these  hamlets  ai'c  strongly 
built,  and  contain  several  houses  ^>^ith  large 
court-yards  and  orchards,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  station  of 
defence.  The  ground  behind  these  villages 
forms  a  semicircle  of  some  elevation,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  deep  ravine,  edged  by  stragr 
gling  thickets  of  trees.  The  villages  were 
in  front  of  the  ravine,  and  masses  of  infantry 
were  stationed  behind  each,  destined  to  rein- 
force th^  defenders,  as  occasion  required. 

In  this  strong  position  Blucher  had  as- 
sembled three  corps  of  his  army,  amounting 
to  80,000  men.  But  the  fourth  corps,  com- 
manded  by  Bulow,  having  been  stationed  in 
distant  cantonments,  between  Liege  and 
Hannut,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of 
concentration.  The  force  of  the  assailants  is 
stated,  in  the  Prussian  dispatches,  at  130,000 
men.  But  as  Ney  had  at  least  30,000  sol- 
diers  under  him  at  Quatre  Bras,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  troops  under  Buonaparte's 
immediate  command,  at  the  battle  of  Ligny, 
even  including  a  strong  reserve,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  first  entire  division,  could  not 
exceed  100,000  men.  The  forces,  therefore, 
actually  engaged  on  both  sides  were  nearly 
equal.  They  were  equal,  also,  in  courage 
and  in  mutual  animosity.  Exasperated  by 
|:he  most  inveterate  sentiments  of  national 


hostility,  the  ordinary  rules  of  war  were  re- 
nounced on  both  sides.  The  Prussians  de- 
clared their  purpose .  to  give  and  receive  no 
quarter.  Two  of  the  French  divisions  hoisted 
the  black  flag,  as  an  intimation  of  the  same 
intention,  and  afterwards  gave  a  more  san- 
guinary proof  of  their  mortal  hatred,  by  mu- 
tilating and  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  pri- 
soners who  fell  into  their  hands  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Sambre.  With  such  feelings  to- 
wards each  other  the  two  armies  joined  in 
battle. 

The  division  of  general  Le  Fol  attacked 
the  village  of  St,  Amand,  and,  after  an  obstir 
nate  resistance,  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  General  Giraud  then  proceeded  to 
the  attack  of  Ligny,  and  here  a  murderous 
scene  cqmmenced,  which  had  never  been 
equalled  in  any  of  the  former  contests  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  the  French.  The 
troops  of  Napoleon  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  in  part  of  the  village,  and  while 
all  their  efforts  could  not  drive  the  Prussians 
from  the  remaining  part,  the  most  desperate 
attacks  of  the  latter  were  unavailing  to  dis-. 
lodge  their  opponents.  Every  house  was 
fortified.  Every  hedge  became  a  military 
position.  The  combatants  were  in  contact 
with  each  other.  They  had  scarcely  room 
to  manoeuvre,  and  as  the  ranks  were  thinned 
on  either  side,  the  void  was  fiUed  with  fresh 
troops. 

This  scene  continued  during  four  or  five 
hours.  The  village  could  never  be  said  to  be 
taken  by  the  French,  nor  could  the  Prussians 
boast  that  for  an  instant  they  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  it.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides 
fought  with  an  animosity  which  disgraced 
the  present  civilized  age  of  the  world.  It 
appeared  as  if  they  were  animated  by  the 
deadliest  personal  hatred.  For  a  long  time, 
quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  aft;emoon  nearly  two 
himdred  pieces  of  cannon  were  playing  on 
the  village,  and  scattering  destruction,  amid 
the  troops,  who  in  close  columns  filled  every 
avenue  to  the  place.  At  length  the  ground 
for  which  they  contested  was  piledwitS  dead» 
which  formed  a  kind  of  breastwork  and  de- 
fence for  the  combatants. 

While  the  battle  raged  hottest  round  this 
yillage,  the  whole  line  was  engaged  with  var 
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rious  success.  At  on^  time  victory  inclined 
to  the  Prussians.  Blucher  led  on  a  battalion 
of  infantry  in  person,  and  dispossessed  the 
French  of  the  viHage  of  St  Amand.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  advantages,  he  seized  on  a 
height  whence  the  Prussians  had  been  driven 
in  an  early  part  of  the  day,  and  having  once 
more  established  his  batteries  there,  played 
^vith  most  destructive  effect  on  the  squares 
of  tile  French.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Buonaparte  dispatched  that  order  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  first  corps,  which  paralysed  the 
efforts  of  Ney,  and  bad  nearly  exposed  his 
troops  to  destrufction.  Napoleon  saw  the 
importance  of  regaining  this  position,  and 
column  afler  column  was  dispatched  against 
it.  The  Prussians  were  again  compelled  to 
retire,  and  the  French  possessed  themselves 
of  the  church-yard  of  St.  Amand,  whence 
thev  could  not  afterwards  be  dislodged. 

"fhe  fortune  of  the  day  was  now  evidently 
in  favour  of  Napoleon.  All  the  reserves  of 
Blucher  were  in  action,  while  the  imperial 
guard'  of  the  French,  and  an  immense  body 
of  cavalry,  had  not  yet  been  engaged.  It  was 
nearly  dusk.  Favoured  by  this  circumstance, 
a  strong  division  of  French  infantry  had  made 
a  circuit  round  the  village,  and,  while  a  co- 
lumn of  chasseurs  made  a  desperate  charge 
in  front,  took  the  main  body  of  the  Prtissians 
in  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
of  liie  French  repulsed  that  of  the  Prussians 
on  the  heights  before  the  village.  These 
manoeuvres  were  decisive.  The  Prussians 
evacuated  Ligny  in  good  order,  and  forming 
themselves  into  squares,  presented  an  im- 
broken  fh)nt  to  the  fierce  pursuit  of  the 
French.  Had  the  first  corps  of  the  French 
army  been  retained,  and  now  directed  on  the 
battalions  of  the  Prussians,  fatigued,  dishear- 
tened, and  retiring,  the  victory  would  have 
been  complete. 

The  Prussians  slowly  retreated,  and  often 
turned  upon  their  foes,  and  repulsed  their 
repeated  and  impetuous  charges.  On  the 
heights  near  the  mill  of  Bussy  they  halted, 
and  attempted  to  repair  the.  fortune  of  the 
day.  Napoleon  directed  upon  them  his  for- 
midable guards,  who  had  not  yet  been  in 
action.  They  advanced  with  bayonets  fixed, 
and  carried  all  before  them. 

In  one  of  the  charges  of  cavalry  which 


now  took  place,  Blucher  was  exposed  to 
most  imminent  danger  He  had  led  on  one 
of  the  regiments  in  person.  The  charge  had 
failed,  and  the  enemy  was  vigorously  pursu- 
ing. The  marshal's  horse  was  struck  by  a 
musket  ball  and  dropped.  Blucher  was 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  fall.  Ere  he 
recovered  the  French  cavalry  advanced. — 
The  last  Prussian  horseman  had  passed  by, 
and  an  adjutant  alone  remained  with  him^ 
determined  to  share  his  fate.  The  French 
cuirassiers  charged  by  him  at  full  speed,  but 
perceived  him  not  in  the  ardour  of  their  pur- 
suit, and  fortunately  he  was  uninjured  by 
their  horses.  Before  the  recollection  of  the 
marshal  had  returned  the  French  were  re- 
pulsed,^  and  again  dashed  by  him  without 
seeing  him.  He  was  now  extricated  from 
his  horse,  and  with  difficulty  mounted  ano- 
ther ;  when,  disregarding  the  acute  pain  of 
his  bruises,  he  again  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  and  directed  their  man- 
oeuvres. 

The  whole  of  the  Prussian  army  was  now 
in  full  retreat,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  firing 
had  completely  ceased.  The  French  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  continue  the  pursuit,  but 
bivouacked  on  th6  ground  which  they  had 
hardly  and  bravely  won. 

The  Prussians  lost  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand men  in  this  sanguinary  engagement- 
Forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  and  se- 
veral colours.  The  French  bulletins  confess 
a  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  but  tl>e  actual 
number  was  at  least  four  times  as  great. 

The  most  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
affair  were  transmitted  to  Paris.  Marshal 
Soult,  in  a  dispatch  to  Davoust,  says,  "  The 
emperor  has  succeeded  in  separating  the  line 
of  the  allies.  Wellington  and  Blucher  saved 
themselves  with  difficulty.  The  effect  was 
theatrical.  In  an  instant  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  was  routed  in  all  direc- 
tions.*' 

Another  dispatch,  speakitig  of  the  two 
battles,  says,  "  TJie  noble  lord  must  have 
been  confounded.  Whole  bands  of  prisoners 
are  taken.  They  do  not  know  what  is  be- 
come of  their  commanders.  Tlie  route  is 
complete  on  this  side,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
.not  hear  again  of  the  Prussians  for  some  time, 
even  if  they  should  ever  be  able  to  rally. — 
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As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see  now  what  been  highly  serviceable  to  himself  andoould 

will  become  of  them.  The  empcTor  is  tho'e."  not  possibly  be  useful  to  the  martdial.   They 

The  principal  advantage  wnich  l^apolecm  aijain  arrived  at  Frasn^,  at  t^i  o'clock^  when 

gained  by  this  murderous  conflict,  was  the  the  combat  of  Quatre  Brfts  was  terminated, 

confidenoe  which  it  gave  his  troops,  and  the  '*  Thus  (says  marshal  Ney)  25,000  or  S0,000 

separation  of  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  Wei-  men  were  idly  paraded  during  the  whole  of 

'  lington.  This  was  rendered  so  complete  that  the  battle  fropi  the  left  to  the  right,  without 

he  thought  it  necessary  to  detach  only  a  small  firing  a  shot,"  This  error  \f  as  decisive  of  tbe 

force,  under  general  Grouchy,  to  follow  and  fete  of  the  campaign, 

watch  the  motions  of  the  Prussians,  while  The  events  of  the  l6th  had  a  material  in- 

with  the  miun  body  of  his  army  he  formed  a  jluence  on  the  plans  of  the  opposing  generals, 

junction  with  Ney,  and  attacked  the  duke  of  While  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  pn^pos- 

Wellington,    But  he  had  suffered  the  fa-^  ing  to  follow  up  his  advantage  at  Quatre 

vourable  opportunity  to  pass.    The  Briti^i,  Bras,  by  attacking  Ney   at  Frasn^  be  re- 

Hanov^rian,  and  Belgic  troops  were  now  ceived,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  flie  news 

united,    The  artillery  and  cavalry  had  come  that  Blucher  had  been  defeated  on  the  pre- 

up,  and  although  they  were  not  equal  to  him  ceding  day,  and  was  in  full  retrei^    This 

in  numbers,  the  combat  would  certainly  be  left  the  duke  no  option  but  to  fall  baek  on 

doubtful.    Had  he  attacked  the  duke  of  such  a  corresponding  position  as  ndgfat  main«» 

Wdlington  at  first,  instead  of  Blucher,  or  tain  his  lateral  commimication  with  the  Prus« 

had  he  suffered  the  first  corps  to  remain  with  sian  right  wing :  since  to  have  rraoiained  in 

^^y,  the  Biiidsh  would  have  been  taken  un-  advance  would  have  enabled  Buonaparte  a^ 

concentrated  and  unprepared,    and  would  ther  to  have  placed  his  army  between  those 

huve  been  eiiposed  to  the  most  imminent  of  England  and  Prussia,  or  to  have  turwd 

danger.  his  whole  force  against  the  duke'9  army, 

The  villages  of  Brie  and  jSombref  remained  whic^  was  inferior  in  numb^. 

with  the  Prussians  at  the  dose  of  the  ^i-  The  movemait  of  Bucmaparte^s  army  fi:pni 

gagement,  but  at  day-break  on  tlie  following  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  to  Frasn^  occupied 

morning  Blucher  evacuated  them,  and  retired  a  space  of  time  whidi  was  not  unemployed 

without  moli^station  to  Gembloux,  where  the  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.    He  had  not 

fourth  porps,  under  genei^al  Bulow,  had  now  y<st  been  joined  by  the  whole  of  his  divisions, 

arrived.    Tiience  he  continued  his  retreat  to  and  he  had  determined  to  decline  the  combat 

Wavre,  whem  he  took  an  advantageous  posi-  till  he  could  fight  on  his  selected  position, 

tion  on  the  night  of  the  ITIi)^  and  again  open-  the  field  of  Waterloo.      With  his   usual 

ed  a  communication  with  the  £n^^  army,  promptitude,  the  duke  ordered  an  immediate 

When  the  first  icoips,  in  pursuance  of  retreat,  and  before  eleven  all  the  troops  w^e 

the   €<mperor^s  urg^t   request,  arrived  at  on  the  road  to  the  forest  of  Soimies^  the  ca- 

Ligny,  the  battl^  faa4  already  turned  in  &r  valry  covering  the  rear.    They  >ad  scaroely 

vour  of  the  Freneh.    It  was  then  the  policy  commenced  their  paardi  wfaen  the.masaes  <n 

of  Napoleon,  even  according  to  the  opinion  the  enemy  began  to  ajpp^^.    The  FreUdi 

of  his  <>Wn  marshals,  to  bave  piressed  with  cuiras»ers  and  lanqers  fotmfid  the  advanoed 

those  new  troops  on  the  weakened  and  war  guard,  and  pressed  upon  the  reai-  of  the  Un- 

vering  battalions  pf  the  enemy.   A  well  cour  tish  c^umns.   The  rain  &11  in  torrents.  The 

ducted  retreat  would  thus  have  been  changed  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  the  opes 

into  a  diswdetlv  flight,  and  the  whcde  army  oountr}'  could  not  he  traversed  even  by  the 

of  Bludier  WQuId  have  been  nut  hors  de  comr  cavaliy.    The  Fa>eneh  were,  for  tkis  reason* 

bat.  But  satisfied  with  the  aavant^es  wbich  unable  to  harass  t^e  ^anks  of  the  ci^iring 

he  had  gained,  and  ea^r  to  repair  his  error  army,  and  confined  ah  fbeir  efforts  to  tiie 

in  weakening  Ney  without  iviforming  hin^  centre,  \f  hich  proceed^  on  the  high  road, 

of  the  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  Many  sldrmiahes  took  pkee,  with  ^temate 

he  ordered  the  first  corps  to  return  to  thdr  success,  until  tbe  raar  df  the  British  army 

f<mnj^  position,  though  they  might  now  have  enter^  Gppappe.     Lard  Uxhridge^   hqw 
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marq^k  of  An^moa^  halted  on.a  plain  be- 
hind th^  town,  ap4>  i;^^yed  te^atti^  the. 
eniemy's  squadron;.  a9  the)^  issued  from  th^ 
plaee.  The  seventh  hu^iais  were  ordered  to 
b^^^  the  attack.  They  charged  with  cx>u- 
rage  and  impetuosity,  dh^  with  their  small 
IiQrses  and  light  axyns  they  were  unable  to 
Quijke  any  impressicm  ori  the  heavy-armed 
troops  by  which  they  lyeve  o]^sed.  They 
ralli^  and  retumea  to  the  charge,  but  the 
massive  colunms  of  the  enemy  remained  un- 
broken. Th^  heavy  household  troops  were 
thei^  ordered  to  advai^ce»  to  charge  with  ra- 
pidity^ and  to  strike  only  at  the  limbs.  The 
JPnen4»h  were  dismayed  at  this  mode  of  al- 
tmk,  and:  unajble  to  withstand  the  resistless 
toii^ent,  precipitately  fled, 

Rumours  wer^  ];a^mediately  oirculateid  by 
the  partizaiiis  of  France  'vk  the  neighboui:* 
IkkkI  of  Brussel/si»  that  the  British  were  totaUv 
defeated,  and  the  French,  triumphantly  acb- 
yancing.  Lord  Uxbridge  was  therefore  iUf 
ciui!C^  to  cvrculato  the  si^joined  address  :-r— 

''  ^rtmeUj,  June  29, 1815. 

«<  MT  DiEAR  BRQTHSIR  OFFICERS, 

^  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  a  rep^ 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  our  regiment 
has  gone  abroad,  and  I,  therefore,  do  not  lose 
^moment  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject. 
The  report  must  take  its  origin  from  the 
affidr  which  took  place  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  cavalry  near  Genappe, 
qn  the  17tb,  when  I  ordered  the  seventh  to 
cover  the  retreat.  As  I  was  with  vou,  and 
sfiw  the  conduct  of  every  individual,  there  is 
no  cue  more  capable  of  speaking  to  the  fact 
than  I  am.  As  the  lancers,  pressed  us  hard, 
I  ordered  you  (upon  a  principle  I  ever  did, 
and  shall  act  upon)  not  to  wait  to  be  attack- 
ed, but  to  fiill  upon  them.  The  attack  was 
most  gallantly  led  by  the  officers,  but  it  &il- 
ed.  It  failed  because  the  lancers  stood  Ibm, 
and  had  thdur  flanks  completely  secured,  and 
were  backed  by  a  great  mass  ca  cavalry.  The 
regiment  was  repulsed,  but  it  did  not  run 
away.  No-?-it  rallied  immediately.  I  re- 
newed the  attack.  It  again  failed,  from  the 
same  cause.  It  retired  m  perfect  order,  air 
though  it  had  sustained  so  severe  a  loss ;  but 
you  had  thrown  the  lancers  into  confusion, 
who  being  in  motion,  I  then  made  an  attack 


upon  them  with  the  iife-guards»  wiio  oer« 
tiunly  made  a  very  handsome  charge,  and 
completely  succeeded.  This  is  the  plain 
honest  truth.  Hoinrever  fifightly  I^  think  of 
lancers,  under  ordinary  xnrcumstances^  I  do 
think,  posted  as  they  were,  they  had  a  most 
decided  advantage  over  the  hussars.  The 
impetuosity,  however,  and  the  weight  of  the 
life-guards,  carried  all  before  them.  Whilst 
I  exculpate  my  own  regiment,  I  am  delight- 
ed in  being  able  to  b^r  testimony  to  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  former. 

Be  not  uneasy,  my  brother  officers,  you 
had  ample  opportunity,  of  which  you  gal- 
lantly availed  yourselves,  of  revenging  your- 
sdves  on  the  18th  for  the  fs^ljure  cjfthe  17th; 
and  alter  all,  what  regiment,  and  which  of  us 
individually,  is  oert^  c^  succeiss.  Be  as- 
sured' tha^  I  axn  prx>ud  of  being  your  cok»id« 
and  that  you  possess  my  utmost  confidence, 
y  wr  sincere  friiend. 

Signed)       **  ANaL£S£4«  Lieufc^Gen.- 

Lord  Wellington  qow  continued  his  re^ 
treajb  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignea^ 
three  miles  m  ftont  of  Watedoo,  He  had 
passed  thirough  this  part  of  the  coi;m^  at  a 
time  Mfhen  there  wa$  no  appeajpanoe  that 
hostilities  would  be  so  soon  renewed,  and  had 
caused  a  plan  of  this  and  other  mi^tiury  posi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels  to  be 
executed  by  colonel  Carmichael  Smith,  the 
chief  engineer,  observing  to  that  officer,  that 
were  he  ever  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  defence 
of  Brussels,  Waterloo  was  the  ground  which 
he  would  choose.  He  now  cdUied  for  th^t 
sketeh,  made  his  arrangements  for  the  night, 
and  established  his  head-^uarters  at  a  petty 
inn  in  the  small  village  of  Waterloo,  about 
a  mile  from  the  rear  of  the  position.  The 
army  slept  upon  their  arms,  upon  the  ridge 
of  a  gentle  declivity,  chieflv  covered  witii 
standmg  com.  The  French,  whose  forces 
were  gradually  coming  up  during  the  even* 
ing,  occupied  a  ridge  n^u*ly  opposite  to  the 
position  of  the  English  army.  The  villages 
m  the  rear  of  the  rising  ground  were  suso 
filled  with  the  soldiers  of  their  numerous 
army.  Buonaparte  established  his  head- 
,<]uarters  at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  in 
the  rear  of  the  position. 

Thus  arranged,  bolii  generals  and  their 
Ff 
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respective  armies,  waited  the  arrival  of  mom- 
itig,  and  the  events  it  was  to  bring.  The 
night,  as  if  the  elements  meant  to  match 
their  fury  with  that  which  was  preparing  for 
the  morning,  was  stormy  in  the  extreme,  ae« 
companied  by  furious  gusts  of  wind,  heavy 
bursts  of  rain,  continued  and  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,,  and  the  loudest  thunder  our  offi- 
cers had  ever  heEU*d«  Both  parties  had  to 
sustain  this  tempest,  in  the  exposed  situation 
of  an  open  bivouack;  without  the  means  of 
protection  or  refreshment.  But  though  these 
hardships  were  common  to  both  armies,  yet 
(as  was  the  case  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Agincourt)  the  moral  fedings  of  the  English 
army  were  depressed  below  their  ordinary 
tone^  and  those  of  the  French  exalted  to  a 
degree  of  epnfidence  and  presumption,  un» 
usual  even  to  the  soldiers  in  that  naticm. 

The  British  could  not  avoid  reflecting  that 
tile  dear  bought  success  at  Quatre  fttu,  while 
it  had  cost  many  valuable  lives,  had  produc- 
ed^ in  appenrancQ  at  least,  no  correroonding 
result  r  a  toilsome  advance  and  bloody  action 
had  beevi  foflowed  by  a  retreat  eauaUy  lalxK 
rious  to  the  soldier,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
PrassianSr  which  was  now  nimouied  with, 
circumstances  of  much  exaggeration.  Had  left 
Buonaparte  at  liberty  to  assail  them  sepa-^ 
rately,.  and  with  his  whole  force,  except  that 
small  proportion  which  might  be  necessary 
to  pursue  their  defeated  and  dispirited  allies.. 
If  to  this  it  be  added,  that  their  ranka  were 
fiUed  with  many  thousand  foreigners,  on 
whose  6ith  they  eould  not  impliciuy  rely,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  was  sufficient 
scope  for  melancholy  reflections.  To  balance' 
<h^  th»e  jwnained  then*  confidence  in  thdr 


commander,  their  native  undaunted  courage, 
and  a  stem  resolution  to  discharge  their  duty, 
and  leave  the  result  to  Providence. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for- 
gotten in  their  success  at  Ligny  their  fidiuie 
at  Quatre  Bras,  or  if  they  remembered  it, 
their  miscarriage  was  ascribed  to  treachery. 
It  was  reported,  in  order  to  confirm  this  re- 
presentation, that  Boumont  and  other  officers 
had  been  tried  and  shot,  for  having,  by  mis- 
conduct, occasioned  the  disaster.  Admitting 
the  partial  success  of  WelUngton,  ^  the  Eng- 
lish duke  (said  the  French)  commanded  but 
the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army,,  and 
had  in  &ct  shared  in  Blucher^s  defeat,,  aa  he 
himself  actually  acknowledged,  by  imitatio^ 
his  retreat"  All  was  exuttatioiv  and  tn- 
umph.  No  one  supposed  the  English  would 
halt,  or  make  head,  until  they  reached  their 
vessels :  no  one  doubted  that  the  Belgian 
troops  would  join  the  emperor  in  a  mass :  it 
would  have  been  disaffection  to  suppose  that 
there  laid  any  impediment  in  their  next 
moming^s  march  to  Brussels ;  and  all  r^pret- 
ted  the  tempestuous  night,  as  it  afforded  to 
the  despairing  Ehglbhr  the  mieans  of  retiring 
unmolested..  Buonaparte  encouraged  these 
sangume  prepossessions  of  his  troop^  by 
afiecting  to  share  their  sentiments.  When 
the  slow  and  gloomy  morning  of  the  18th  of 
June  shewed  him  his  enemies,  still  in  posses 
sion  of  the  hdghts  which  they  had  occupied 
the  night  before,  and  determined  to  maintain 
them,  he  could  not  suppress  his  satis&ctic^i^ 
but  exclaimed,  while  he  stretched  his  arm 
towards  their  position,  as  if  to  grasp  his  pr^, 
**  J^les  Hens  dcmc  ces  An^ots!"  ^  I  have 
these  Englishmen !" 
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Omiinuaiion  of  the  kistory  qfthe  campaign. — Description  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo. — OSo- 
racter  of  the  cofmmanders.-^Ifnportance  of  t?ie  contest. — Pirst  attack  on  Houffoumont. — 
N(Me  resistance  of  the  guaras. — Bemtbe  of  the  French. — Second  attack  on  the  kft.-^ 
Fall  of  Sir  T.  PicUm. — Gallantry  of  the  ^9d. — Scotch  Greys.-^Sir  JVilliam  Ponsonby. 
Third  attack  on  the  centre. — La  May  Sainte  taken  by  tlie  French. — Desperate  cJiarge 
of  the  whole  French  cavcUry :  its  failure. — Dangerous  situation  of  t/ie  Duke.^'Approcu:h 
of  the  Prussians. — Last  attack  ythe  infantry  of  the  French  guard. — Final  rout  of  the 
French. — Meeting  of  Wellington  andBlucher. — Flight  of  Napoleon. — Losses  of  the 
two  armies. — Honours  and  rewards  conferred  on  tlie  conqueror  and  his  troops.— List  of 
the  European  victories  qftJie  duke  of  JrelUngton. 

The  field  of  battle  at  Waterloo  is  easily  Prussian  army.    The  centre  of  the  Ei^Ush 

described.    The  finrest  of  Soignies^  a  wood  occupied  the  village  of  Mount  Saint  John, 

composed  of  beech  trees»  growing  uncom-  on  the  middle  of  tne  ridge^  just  wherc  the 

nMHily  dose  together,  is  traversed  by  the  great  causeway  firom  Brussels  divides  it  into 

road  from  Brussels,  a  long  broad  causeway,  two  roads,  one  of  which  branches  off  to  T41- 

which  upon  issuing  from  the  wood,  reaches  velles,  and  the  other  continues  the  straight 

the  small  village  of  Waterloo.    Beyond  this  line  to  Charleroi*    A  strong  advanced  post 

point  the  vroSl  assumes  a  more  straggling  of  Han6verian  sharp-shooters  occupied  the 

and  dispersed  appearance,  until  about  a  mile  house  and  fiirm  yard  of  La  Haye  Sainte»  sL- 

further,  where^  at  an  extended  ridge,  called  tuated  in  advance  upon  the  Charleroi  rpad, 

the  heights  of  Mount  St  John,  from  a  &rm-  and  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  right 

house  of  that  name  situated  on  the  Brussels  of  the  British  army,  extending  along  the  same 

road,  the  trees  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  eminence^  occupied  and  protected  the  'Ni^ 

the  codntry  becomes  quite  open.   Along  this  velles  road,  as  lar  as  the  enclosures  of  Hu« 

eminence  the  British  forces  were  disposed  in  goumont,  and,  turning  rather  bac^cTtranjis, 

two  lines.    The  second  line,  which  lay  be-  rested  its  extreme  right  on  a  deep  ravine.^— ^ 

hind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  in  some  de^^ee  Advanced  posts  from  thence  occupied  tlie 

sheltered  from  the  eneiny's  fire.    The  first  village  called  Braine  le*  Leude^  on  which 

line^  consisting  of  the  selected  corps  of  the  point  there  was  no  engagement  The  nomid 

in&ntry,  occupied  the  top  or  crest  of  the  m  front  of  the  British  position  slopecf  easily 

ridge,  and  were  on  the  left  partly  defended  down  into  lower  ground,  forming  a  ^rt  of 

by  a  long  hedge  and  ditdi,  which,  running  valley ;   not  a  level  plain,  but  a  declivity 

in  a  straight  me  from  the  hamlet  of  Mount  varied  by  many  gentie  sweeps  and  hollows, 

St  Jepn  towards  tiie  village  of  Ohain,  gives  as  if  formed  by  the  course  of  a  river.    The 

liame  to  two  fiyrm  bouses^    The  first  which  ground  then  ascends  in  the  s^me  mann^  to 

is  situated  in  advance  of  die  hedge,  and  at  a  rid^  opposite  that  of  Mount  St  John,  an^ 

jthe  bottom  of  the  declivity,  b  called  La  Haye  runmng  parallel  to  it  at  the  distance  of 

Sainte  (the  holy  hedge),  ^e  other,  placed  at  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  yards.   This  last 

the  extremity  of  the  fS^cg,  is  called  Ter  La  was  the  position  of  the  enemy.  It  is  in  some 

Haye.  Tli^  ground  at  Ter  La  Have  becomes  points  nearer,  imd  in  others  more  distant 

woQdy  .aoa  broken,  so  that  it  afforded  a  strong  from  the  height  or  ridge  of  Mount  St  John 

fowH  jBitwhkdi  to  termiiiate  Ae  British  line  <<»r  St.  Jean),  acoonUng  as  the  valley  between 

4iixm  the  left.    A  road  runs  from  Ter  La  them  is  of  less  0r  greater  breadth.    This  val' 

Ilaye  and  tiie  woody  passes  of  St  Lambert;,  ley  is  entirdy  open  and  un^dosed,  and  on 

lluough  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  main*  ibe  ^y  of  the  battle  bore  a  ta)l  aiid  strong 

plained  a  oommunicaticm  by  his  left  with  th^  prop  of  com.    But  in  tjbe  oentre  of  the  vim^ 
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ley,  about  half-way  between  the  two  ridges,  in  killed  and  wounded,  may  be  computed  at 

and  situated  considerably  to  the  right  of  the  75,000,  and  the  united  forces  of  tne  allies 

English  centre,  was  the  Chateau  de  Gou-  would  tiitis  amount  to  155,000,  rendering 

mount,  or  Huj^oumont     This  was  a  gentle-  .  the  opposing  armies  nearly  equal  in  number, 

man's  house  of  the  old  Flemish  architecture.  The  foUowingwas  the  original  estimate  of 

having  a  tower  and  a  battlement.     It  was  the  duke  *f  Weliift^n's  rofce,  but  Tarious 

surrounded  on  one  side  by  a  large  farm  yard,  d^cunMahces  ^onsfnred  to  diminish  the  ef- 

and  on  the  other  opened  to  a  gs^en  divided  fective  strength  of  the  diffepeht  regiments, 

by  alleys  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  fenced  by  The  whole  was  divided  into  two  corps 

a  brick  wall.     The  whole  was  encircled  by  d^ai'm^.   I'he  first,  which 'afterwards  formed 

an  open  grove  of  tall  trees,  and  covering  a  part  of  the  centre,  was  under  the  command 

space  of  three  or  four  acres,  without  any  un-  of  his  wyal  highness  the  prinoe  of  Orange, 

derwood.  This  Chateau,  with  the  advantages  and  comprtsed  the  lit,  Sd,  and  5th  ^iivisions, 

scRbrded  by  its  wood  and  gardens,  formed  a  led  on  by  getierds  G^ofee,  AUen,.aiid  Picton. 

strong  point  of  support  to  the  British  right  The  seb6nd  corps  was  coimnanded  by  ge- 

wing,  and  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  French  neral  lord  Hill,  and  composed  of  the  2d,  4th, 

to  make  a  i^rioiis  attack  on  that  extremity  and  6th  divisions  :  the  tlvo  fdrmer  of  which 

of  our  line.    On  the  other  hand,  liad  Ihey  M^^re  vrtidfer  the  coders  of  sir  H.  Clinton,  and 

succeeded  in  carrying  Hugoumont,  our  lihe  g^niiral  Hinuber,  and  tbe  sistth  was  nomi- 

must  have  been  cdnnned  to  the  heights,  ^x-  nally  commanded  by  sir  H.  Cole,  who  iwd 

tending  towards  Metke  ^rairte,  which  rather  not^t  ji:>ined  the  army. 

I^ecedes  from  the  field,  jnn^  Ivi^Uld  In  conise-  This  invincible  and  triumphdnt  Ibi^  eon- 

CfUence  have  been  mu^ch  limited  dhdiirowded  t&ined-i^ 

in  its  movements.    The  British  lihe  hbon  -n^^^SoU  K«,r..«^*«                                  r,^  ^/^« 

this  right  ^g,  at  the  carnt„eh^e«r.,f  i^ran'f^.!^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  'IZ 

!?ir?''S  Fesent^acoitvex  *egm«it  of  a     tlmoyenm  infantrjvnew  levies 54  000 

^^^  A^^^^'^l'T'^'Z^^^  T^^    Brunswick  and  Nas^sku. 10  000 

obliged  the  French  to  giVe  ^h>und,  the  ex-  nutch              5  0001 

treme  right  was  enabled  tocolhe  gritdually     ]Behrie 5  0001  —..-...  10^000 

round,  and  the  curve  being  revised,  became         *»*  •* >       )  

hollow  or  concave  towards  the  French,  enfi-  ^  4.  ^  -  c    \^                ,^^  /t/x/% 

lading  the  field  bf  battle,  and  the  high  road  ^otal  infantry 76.000 

from  Brussels   to  Charieroi,    which  inter-  Artillery — ^British,  30  brigades,  of  six 

sects  it.  guns  eacli,  German  legit>h,  •  Hano- 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  troops  of        verians,'&c.  .; i...ww;.«...    '5>O00 

France  occupied  the  villages  behind  the  ridge     Cavalry— ^British... . ; !7*000  "I 

of  La  Belle  ADiance.     The  position  of  Na-  German  legion 8,500  >•   13,^^ 

poleon  was  by  no  niearis  strong,  but  gave  Dutch,  &c.  ;..»v....v^mo} 

him  the  choice  bf  his  mode  of  attack  dx)  the  ■  *  ■■  ■■. 

British  position.    Tile  left  wing  was  c6m-  ^94,5010 

manded  by  Jerome  Buoflaparte,  the  cenrtre  ^i  •■■   ■  ■ 

by  generals  lleille  and  Erlon,  and  the  right  cavai.ry, 

by  count  Lobau.     llie  imperial  guard  was  Under  the  command  of  the  earlof  Uxbridgfe. 

in  reserve.    The  French  army  consisted  of  5th  Brig. — Major-gen.Somer^et. — 1st  and 

three  corps  of  infantry,  and  nearly  all  the  iBd  life  guards,  and  royal  horse  giYards  blue. 

cavalry;  amounting,  with  artillery,  to  not  8d  Brig. — Major-gen.  sir  W.  Ponsonby.— 

less  than  110,000' men,  40,000  more  b^ingin  1st,  2d,  and  6th  di-agoons. 

reserve,,  or  awaiting  the  Prussians  oh  the  '6thBrig.-i— ^Major.gen.Dornberg.-*-lstand 

right    The  junction  of  Bulow's  corps  hiid  -Sd  light  dragoons  king^s  German  legion:-^ 

made  the  Prussians  as  strong  as  they  were'  '2d  hussars. 

before  the  late  engagement.    Lord  Welling-  2d  Brig. — Major-gen.  sir  J.  Vawdeleur.^— 

Uoi's  army,  having  K>6t  about  five  thousand  Iltb,  l£th,  and  l6t\i  light  di^agpons 
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1st  BT^»^-4l^o]3rg0n*  m  H,  Vivian.— 7th, 
10th,  and  18th  hussars. 

7th  Brig.-— €ol.  baron  de  Arentschildt.-^ 
1st  and  8a  hussars. 

4th  Brig. — Major-^n.  C.  Grant — ISth, 
15tfa,  and  SSd  light  dr^)oons. 

CoL  Estaff— rrinc^  Regent's  hussars,  Bre- 
men and  Vevdun  Juissars^ 

INFANTBY. 

1st  Briff. — Migor-gen.  Maitland. — 1st  foot 
guards,  2d  and  j^  battalions. 

Sd  Brig* — ^Mqor-gen.  Byng. — Coldstream 
and  3d  guards,  2d  battalions. 

3d  Brig. — Major-gen.  Adams. — 52d  and 
71st  foot,  Ist  batts.— 95th  foot  3d  batt. 

4th  Brig.— CoL  Mitchel.-.14th  foot,  Sd 
batt.  2Sd  and  51st  foot. 

5th  Brig.-— Major-gen.  Halkett,  80th,  834 
69ih,  and  78d  foot,  2d  batt. 

6th  Brig. — Major^gen.  Johnstone.*--35thr 
54th,  2  batts.  59th,  and  Sd  batt.  91st  foot. 

7th  Brigade. — Major^gen.  Mackenzie,  86th 
e  batts.  37th  2d  batt.  and  81st  2  batts. 

The  K.G.L.  1st  brig.— Col.  Halkett.— .lst,i 
2d,  Sd,  and  4th  line. 

2d  Brig.— Col.  Outhleter.— 5th  and  8tb 
line,  and  1st  and  2d  light  infantry. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  opposing  ar- 
mies v^*as  the  smdJest  in  extent-of  front,, 
compared  i¥ith  tlie  numbers  engaged,  that 
has  been  described  in  military  annals  since 
the  conflicts  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 
The  English  line  did  not  extend  beycmda 
mile  and  a  half,  nor  the  French  line  above 
two  miles.  This  circumstance  will  partly 
account  for  th^  unparalleled  losses  which  eacb 
party  sustained,  and  for  the  destruction  occa- 
sioned by  the  artillery. 

The  imperfect  dawn  of  the  I8th  was  at- 
tended by  the  same  l»roken  and  tempestuous 
weather  by  which  the  night  had  been  distin- 
guished. But  the  interval  of  rest,  such  as  it 
was,  had  not  been  neglected  by  the  Britishr 
who  had  gained  time  to  dean  their  arms, 
distribute  anununition,  and  nwke  every  pre- 
paration for  the  final  shock  of  battle.  Pro- 
visions had  alsabeen  cQstributed  to  the  troops, 
most  of  whmn  had  thus  the  means  of  breidc- 
fasting  with  some  comfort,  and  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  wetness  of  their  clothei^  occasioned 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  they  assumed 
their  respective  positions  in*  adcnirsAde  order 


At  five  o'dodc  the  End^sh  army  formed 
its  final  arrangements.  The  fimit  of  the 
xiffht  was  thrown  back  to  avoid  the  ravine^ 
which  would  have  exposed  it  to  the  enemy, 
and  was  nearly  at  nght  angles  with  the 
centre.  It  consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth 
English  divisions,  the  third  and  sixth  Hano- 
verians, and  the  first  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  commanded  %y  lord  HilL  The  centre 
was  composed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  supported  b^  the  Brunswick  and 
Nassau  regimentSr  with  the  guards,  under 
general  Cooke,  on  the  right,  and  the  division 
of  general  Alten  on  the  left.  IThe  lefl  wing, 
consisting  of  the  divisions  of  gen^als  Picton«. 
Lambert,  and  Exempt,  extenmng,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  to  the  left  of  Ter  La  Hay e, 
which  it  likewise  occupied,  protected  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  .left,  and  prevented  it  from 
beii^  turned.  The  cayahy  was  principally 
posted  in  the  rear  of  th^  centre*^  left. 

The  leaders  of  the  approaching  contest 
were  confessedly  the  first  generals  of  the  age^ 
Napoleon,,  reserving  the  ii^t  rank  to  himself, 
had  frequently  eomesaed  that  the  .duke  of 
WelhngtQn  was  the  second  general  in  the 
world.  Ue.always  accompanied  this  acknow^^ 
ledgnient  by  bmentii:^  that  he  had  ni[>t  been 
so  fortunate  cts  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of 
glory.  When  he  departed  firom  Paris,  to 
I^e  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he 
observed  to  his  £dends,  that  be  was  at  last 
going  to  measure  swords  with  Wellington, 
of  whom  he  had  no  doubt  tliat  he  should 
^ve  a  good  account. 

Buonaparte  had  roahed  on  with  all  his  ac^ 
cumulated  force.  It  was  rthe  last  effort  of 
despair.  :No  new,  levies*  were  at  hand  to  re- 
pair his  losses  in  easeitf  disaster:  vietovy- 
alone  could  procure  him  reattfoiiceinents,  .«id 
absolute  defeat  would  be  decisiye  of  his  fate.* 
If  success  should  attend  hun,fthe  mithusiasm^ 
of  tlie  French  would  again  be  roused,- thou-^ 
sands  and  ten  thousaods  of  additional  troops 
would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  he  would 
be  eimbled  to  protract  the  war  till  the  dose 
of  the  campaign. 

The  genei^  and  the  soldia*s  felt  how 
much  depended  on  thj^.  event  of  the  day,  and 
fought  with  unexampled  impetuosity.  As 
the  troops  of  the  respective  armies  advanced 
to  their  positions.  Napoleon  ascended  an  ob- 
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«OTvatoiy  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  the  reports  of  travellers,  that  the  strokes 

iiighest  ground   adjacent  to  the  scene  of  which  were  fatal  to  human  life  have  scarcely 

battle.  '  From  this  spot  he  commanded  the  injured  them ;  though  their  trunks  are  filled 

whole  of  both  lines,     He  expressed  his  asto-  with  holes,  and  theur  branches  broken  and 

nishment  and  admiration  at  the  fine  appear  destroyed,  their  verdure  is  still  the  same« 

ance  of  some  of  the  British  troops.     **  How  WUd  flowers  are  still  blooming,  and  ras^i)er- 

steadily,**  said  he  to  his  aide-de-camp,  ^'^do  ries  ripening  beneath  their  sha&;  while  huge 

these  troops  take  their  grounds    How  beaur  ]Uack  piles  of  human  ashes,  dreadfully  offen- 

tifuUy  do  those    cavaby  form !     Observe  sive  in  smell,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  heroes 

(pointing  to  die  Scotdi  Greys)  these  grey  who  fell  upon  that  fatal  spot    Beside  some 

horse.    Are  they  not  noble  troops  ?    Yet  in  graves  at  the  out-skirts  of  the  wood,  the 

half  an  hour  I  shall  cut  them  to  pieces."  fittle  wild-floww  -^^  Forget-me-not"    conti- 

Tlie  duke  of  WeUington  had  dispatched  a  nues  to  b^opm,  and  liie  gaudy  red  poppy 

courier  on  the  preceding  evening  to  prince  springs  up  around,  as  if  in  mockery  of  tne 

Blucherj,  stating  that  he  expected  an  attack,  dead    ^he  chateau  itself  was  set  on  fire  by 

and  requesting  the  cooperation  of  as  many  shells,  during  the  cannonade.    In  the  garden 

divisions  as  l^e  could  spare.    The  marshsl  behind  the  house,  the  roses^  orange-trees,  aiid 

promised  to  join  bim  iji  person,  and  proposed^  geranii^Ds^  still  flower  in  beauty,  and  the^ 

that  should  the  FFencn  ormy  decline  tiie  pear-t];ee  md  fig-tree  hear  their  fruit :  pre- 

combat,  the  comt^ed  English  and  Prussian  senting  a  mdiandioly  oontrast  to  the  ruined 

troo^  should  become  the  assailants.    When  house,  the  mouldering  piles^  and  the  sur- 

the  iormidable  forfses  of  the  French  were  all  roui\<Ung  stene  of  death  and  desolation. — 

dra^vn  up  oq  the  opposite  heights,  one  of  the  Even  when  t^e  heaps  (^  dead  were  reduced 

officers  of  tlie  duke  ventured  to  express  some  to  ashes,  the  broken  swords,  shattered  hel- 

alami,  and  wished  Uiat  the  Prussians  were  mets,  torn  epaulets^  and  sabre  scabbards  badi- 

artived.     ''  The  roads  are  heavy,"  replied  his  ed  in  blood^  tdld  too  f^ainly  the  dreadful 

grace.     **  They  camiot  be  here  before  two  or  strife  tliat  had  taken  place,  and  the  mournful 

tlu-ee  o'clock,  and  my  hnye  fellows  will  keep  reflection  could  not  be  suppressed,  that  the 

dpuble  that  force  at  bay  untU  then.^  S^^^  which  Britain  gained  upon  this  sacred 

After  some  skirmishiiig  between  the  pir  isipptwaspu^disuiedbytheblora 

quets,  and  about  ten  o'dock,  the  French  jspns.       •     ' 

cpmmenoed  t|ie  /^n^^igeinent,  with  a  furious  In  the  mean  time,  to  cover  his  real  defflign^ 

attadc  oil  tiiepost  at  ate  wood  and  gard.en  of  and  to  prevent  the  duke  from  sending  rem- 

the  ciiateau  or  Hugoumont,  whidi  was  qccu-  forcements  to  Hugoumpn^  the  action  was 

Ined  by  general  Byn^s  brigade  of  guards,  briskly  wmmenced  throughout  the  whole  of 

[t  was  a  point  of  particulai^  importance  t?  the  line;.    But  when '  Buonaparte  was  con* 

tile  enemy  to  gain  this  post,  as,  from  jits  Mtu-  vinced  that  he  ^ad  failed  in  accomplishing 

ation,  it  comkianded  a  consideFable  part  of  his  first  object,  the  fire  of  musquetry  and 

our  position!    U  was  furiously  aiid  jnoes;-  cannon  became  more  terrible  and  murderous, 

santly  assailed  l^  large  and  iieinforoedbo^  Columns  of  French  in&ntry  and  cavalry, 

of  the  enemy,  and  gaflantly  and  successfully  preceded  by  a  formidaUe  artillery,  advanced 

defended  by  the  ftitisfa^    Napoleon  himsett  from  every  point,  ascended  the  eminence  on 

directed  the  eharge  of  the  Frendi  imperial  whidi  the  British  were  posted,  and  precipi- 

ffuaids  against  it^  out,  though  fighting  und^  tated  themselves  on  their  squares,     in  vain 

me  immediate  eye  of  their  leadler,  they  wer<^  ^e  Fi^ench  artillery  mowei  down  whole 

broken,  repulsed,  and  finally  cut  po  pieces,  ranks  of  their  ppponmts.    The  diasms  were 

by  the  British  guards.     Thirty  pieces  of  instantly  filled,  and  hot  one  foot  of  ground 

English  artillery  played  eontinuaUy  over  this  was  lost.    **  What  brave  troops  T'  said  Napo- 

wood,  to  assist  its  defence,  while  the  enemy  leon  to  his  staiK     '^  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy 

directed  against  it  their  hottest  fire,  them ;  but  I  shall  beat  tiiem  at  last""    The 

£very  tree  in  the  wood  of  Hugoumont  British  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy 

was  pierqed  with  Itells,  but  it  appears^  firom  had  iq[>proached  within  a  few  paces,  and  then» 
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whli  one  well  directed  volley,  levelled  whole 

auadroRS  of  the  foe.  Other  troops  suooeed- 
.,  and  the  French  pressed  on  to  closer  and 
more  destructive  combat  The  light  troops 
who  were  in  advance  of  the  British  line  were 
driven  in  by  the  fury  of  this  general  Qhaige, 
and  th^  foreign  cavalry,  who  ought  to  have 
^upport6d  them,  gave  way  and  fled  on  all 
^hles.  The  first  forces  who  offered  a  steady 
resistance  were  the  black  Brunswick  infantry. 
They  were  dra^vn  up  in  squares,  as  most  of 
the  British  forces  were  during  this  memor- 
able action ;  each  regiment  forming  a  square 
by  itself,  not  quite  dolid,  but  neariy  so,  the 
men  being  drawn  up  several  files  deep.  The 
distance  between  these  masses  afforded  suffi- 
cient space  to  draw  up  the  battalions  in  line 
when  they  should  be  ordered  to  extend  them- 
selves, and  the  regiments  were  posted  with 
reference  to  each  other,  ihuch  like  the  alter- 
nate  squares  upon  a  cheHs  board.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
to  push  between  two  of  tnfese  squares  with- 
out being  at  once  assailed  by  a  nre  in  front 
from  that  which  was  in  the  rter,  and  another 
fire  on  both  flanks  from  those  squares  between 
which  it  had  moved  forward.  Often  and  often- 
during  the  day  was  this  murderous  experi- 
ment resorted  to  by  the  cavalry  of  Napoleon, 
and  almost  always  without  success. 

Yet  although  this  order  of  battle  Assesses' 
every  efficient  power  of  combination  against 
cavalry,  its  exterior  is  fiir  from  imposuto.— 
Tlie  men  thus'  drawn  up  occupy  the  least 
possible  space  of  ground,,  and  the  Brunswick 
officers,  when  they  saw  the  furious  onset  of 
the  French  cavalry,  with  a  noise  and  clamour 
that  seemed  to  agitate*  the  firm  earth  over 
whidi  they  galloped,^  and  beheld  the  small 
and  detached  black  masses  which,  separated 
from  each  other,  stood  individually  exposed 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  they  al- 
most  trembled  for  the  result.  But  when  the 
Brunswick  troops  opened  their  fire,  with 
coolness,  readiness,  and  rapidity,  the  event 
seemed  no  longer  doubtfUf.  The  artillery^ 
also,  which  was  never  in  higher  order,  or 
more  distinguished  for  excenent  practice, 
made  dreadful  gaps  in  the  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry,  and  streWed  the  ground  with,  men  and 
horses  who  were  advancing  to  the  charge. 
These  circumstances,  however,  were&r  ftom^ 


depressing  the  courage  of  the  French,  who 
pressed  on  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  and 
of  the  continued  and  immense  daughter 
which  was  made  among  their  ranks.  If  the 
attack  of  the  cavalry  was  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended, it  was  but  to  give  room  for  the  oper- 
ation of  their  artillery,  which,  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  played  upon  our 
solid  squares  with  the  most  destructive  effect. 
Yet,  in  such  a  fire,  and  in  full  view  of  these 
douds  of  cavalry,  did  our  gallant  troops  close 
their  files  over  Uie  bodies  of  their  dead  and 
dying  comrades,  luid  resume  with  stem  com^ 
posure  that  close  arrav  of  battle  which  theilp 
discipline  and  experience  had  taught  them 
to  regard  as  the  surest  means  of  defence.—* 
Afler  the  most  desperate  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  push  back  our  right  wmg> 
and  to  establish  thenoselves  on  the  Nivelles 
road,  »id  after  a  defence,  on  the  part  of  the 
British^  which  rendered  these  efforts  totally 
unavailing^  the  battle  on  this  part  of  the  field 
in  some  cfegree  subsided,  to  rage,  if  possible, 
with  greater  fury  towards  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  British  line. 

The  principal  masses  of  the  French  were 
now  directed  on  the  left  of  the  British,  at 
which  were  posted  the  divisions  of  generals 
Picton  and  Kempt.  The  object  of  li^poleon 
in  this  attack  was  to  turn  the  left  of  the  allies; 
and,  by  separating  them  from  the  Pi'ussians; 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  duke  in  that  di- 
rection. The  Scotch  regiments  displayed  all 
the  gallantry  by  which  they  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  battle  of  the  1 6th,  and'  sus;^ . 
tained  the  principal  brunt  of  the  conflict. 

A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  advanced 
amidst  the  destructive  fire  of  the  British  ar- 
tillery, without  discharging"  a  shot.  They 
gained  the  heights,  and  pressed  on  detei' 
mined  to  carry  the  position.  Sir  T^  Pictort 
did  not  await  tiieir  attack,  but  forming  his 
division  into  a  solid  square  advanced  to  the 
charge.  They  hesitated,  turned,  anct  fled*, 
after  firing  a  volley,  which  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  the  bravest  commanders  in  the  British 
army.  Sir  T.  Picton  received  a  miisquet 
ball  in  his  right  temple,  and  falling,  e^Kpu'ed 
without  a  struggle.  The  ball  was  cut  out 
with  a  razor;  on  the  lower  and  opposite  side 
of  his  head,  where  it  appeared  iust  breaking 
through  the  skin.     After  his  lamented  fall 
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it  was  disoorered  that  he.  had  been,  wounded' 
in  the  hip^on  the  iGth  by}  a  ihusquet  ball«  a^ 
circumstance  which  he  caitefidly  concealed 
from  every  one  but  his  servant  The  wound 
had  assumed  a  serious  aspect  from  the.wani 
of  surgical  assistance,  having  been  onjLy  ban«* 
daged  by  himself  and  his  i^rvant^  as  well  as. 
circumstances  would  admit 

The  loss  of  general  PJctojr^  was  deeply  and: 
justly  regretted.  He  h^^  his  miUtary  cat 
reer  ITTl,  in  the  12thr;egiment  of  f6ot^  upoa 
the  reduction  of  which  regiment,  we  fitwl  hm^ 
to  have  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  to> 
have  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  fiwuily  in; 
Pembrokeshire,  the  birth-pkce  and  refSA^no^. 
of  his  ancestors  for  centijiries ;  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war*  in  1794^ 
he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies^  where  he 
^oon  di^stinguished  himself  and  obtained  hi^ 
maJQ^ty  in  the  68th  regiment,  and  tbe  apr 

eiintment  c£  deputy  quarter-master-general, 
pon  the  appointment  pf  a  new  general^  he 
m*oposed  to  return  to  Europe,  but  was  in- 
duced  to  rem^n  at  the  request  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  who  arrived  in  1796;  this 
c^ficer  was  fully  sensible  of^  his  worth  at  this 
momei\t»  and  took  eyexy  occasion  he  could- 
to  make  his  merit  conspicuous.  Upon  the 
capture  of  St  Lucie,  he  became  the  lieut- 
ooi.  of  the  68%  and  witK  his  commanding 
oMcer  and  friend  returned  to  England,  at 
the  dose  c^  the  campaign,  by  the  reduction 
of  St  Vincent 

In  the  ensuing  campaigns  in  1797,  from 
the  kindmess  and  fiie^ndshqp  of  his  command- 
ing pfiicer,  he  was  honoured,  **  in  being  se- 
lected a$  the  best  officer  to  dischai^  the 
duty"  of  Governor  in  Tnnidad ;  the  cGmcul- 
ties  of  his  new  situation,  however,  in  the  re- 
sult, occasioned  many  days  and  ^ears  of  anx- 
iety, which  was  only  to  be  reheved  by  the 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  applause  of  every  man 
of  propity  and  principle  in  the  island,  not- 
withstanding the  unpar^Uded  exertions  of 
individuals  to  suUy  his  character  and  ruin 
his  fo^une,  and  to  nender  hin^  an  object  of 
pubUc  clamour.  The  law,  at  length,  although 
tardy  in  reparaition,  proclaimed  him  innocent 
of  the  charges  a]ttributed  to  him,  and  vindi- 
cated his  honour,  which  from  the  first  he  had 
boldly  defended. 

In  1809f  we  find  major-general  Picton 


eomnaandihg  a  brigade  of  an  army  sent  to 
rescue  Hollaod  fri^  idie  French,  and  he  was 
present  at.  the  siege  of  Flushing,  of  which 
town,  after  its  surrendeE,  he  was  ^mmnted 
governor :  he  there  rendered  himaett  eonqpi- 
cuous  fi>r  his  humianity  to  the  natives,  and  to 
the  fiick  aiid  wounded  soldiers.  Biiriag  hi& 
£itay  at  Wajicheren,  he  cai]Kfat  the  fever^  and 
.came  home  enfeebled  and  emaciated;  but 
fortunately  for  his  country^  his'  health  was 
l^stored.  Instantly^  and  even  before  he  could 
-be  said  to  have  reassum^  his  tone  of  he^th, 
his  actjive  services  were  required  in  Portugd^ 
where  he  command^  the  3d  di^vision  of  the 
British  army ;  in  which  commands  his  zeal, 
celerity,  and  courage,  soo^  distinguished 
itself  and  fix>m  the  situation  in  wludi  the 
fortune  of  war  had  placed  theni,  his  re^pients 
became  noticed  as  the  fighting  division. 

In  all  the  battles  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
the  division  which  he  commanded  w^  placed 
p  the  post  €£  honour,  and  never  faUed  to 
justify  the  ponfidence  reposed  in  ita  gallunt 
opmmander.  The  ^capture  of  Badajos  wte 
jprincipally  owin^  to  his  resolution  mA  pjie- 
sftnoe  of  min^  m  oonv^tiqg  a  femt  into  ^ 
real  attack,  and  tl^us  gaining  possession  of  a 
castle  which  overlook^  the  place.  Hia  s^ 
vices  werj^  continujed  during  the  mtI^  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  excepting  that  he  was  ohUged 
from  ill  health  to  fesign,Tor  a  timie,  previcius 
to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  when  tW  cpi^r. 
mand  of  his  division  was  entrusted  to  the 
bite  gallant  sir  Edward  Pakenham^  wl» 
bravely  led  it  to  victory.  Before  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  our  hero  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  resume  the  commands  ^nd  in  this 
battle  his  division  act^  in  a  manner  which 
at  once  excited  aedamation  and  suriMris^,  for 
nearly  four  hours  did  it  alone  sustain  the  une- 
qual force  opposed  to  it,  of  which  the  whole 
army,  from  the  peculisqr  nature  of  the  ground, 
were  acting  witnesses.  General  Picton  con- 
tinued with  the  urmy  until  its  entrance  into 
France.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
honour.  The  l^pil  of  sir  Ralph  Apercrom- 
bie,  he  never  disgraced  his  genersd  and  his 
friend.  Jn  private  life  sir  Thomas  Picton' 
was  kind,  humane,  benevolent,  and  chari- 
table. He  discharged  with  strictness  all  the 
social  arid  rdative  duties ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  severe  persecution,  never  lost  that 
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equanimity  of  temper  which  pious  int^rity 
alpne  can  impait.  The  duke  of  WelMngton, 
in  his  dispatch,  passes  a  just  eul(^um  on  his 
worth.  As .  soon  as  our  army  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  government  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  division ;  but,  apprehending  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  commander-in-chieC 
would  leave  the  British  force  to  some  officer 
in  whom  he  could  not  repose  the  same  confi- 
dence, he  declined  the  oner,  adding,  however, 
if  the  duke  should  personally  require  his  ser- 
vices, he  would  instantly  repair  to  the  army. 
This  requisition  was  made ;  the  general  left 
town  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  on  the  18th. 
terminated  his  career  of  glory.  He  had  made 
his  will  before  his  departure :  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  return :  but  observed  to  a  friend,  that 
when  he  heard  of  his  death  he  should  hear 
of  a  bloody  day.  This  prediction  was  too 
faithfully  verified. 

The  following  pleasing  trait  in  sir  Tho- 
mas's character  deserves  remembrance  :'^- 
Some  time  after  relinquishing  the  govern- 
ment of  Trinidad,  the  inhabitants  voted  him 
5000/.  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem.  When 
a  dr^dftil  fire  laid  the  capital  in  ashes,  some 
time  after  this,  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  general 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  returning 
the  five  thousand  pounds  for  that  obiect 

His  remains  were  landed  at  Deal  on  the 
25th  of  June.  Minute  guns  were  fired  fix>m 
all  the  ships  ^n  the  Downs  when  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  beach,  where  all  the 
naval  and  military  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
it.  It  was  then  conveyed  with  all  military 
honours  to  the  metropolis,  and  deposited, 
an44^^  ^^^  impressive  silence  and  sincere  re- 
jgret  of  a  numerous  multitude,  in  his  family 
vault,  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  repulsed  of  the 
French  assailants,  by  the  intrepidity  of  gene- 
ral Picton,  the  enemy  pressed  on.  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  Scotch  diviaon, 
aft;er  every  resistance  had  been  made  which 
the  undaunted  bravery  of  the  Highland  re- 

fiments  could  effect.  But  the  brigade  of 
eavy  cavalry  coming  up,  supported  by  the 
12th  light  dragoons,  Uie  enemy's  masses  were 
at  l^igth  compelled  to  retreat. 

A  column  of  2000  men  bore  down  oft  the 


position  wfaidi  was  occupied  by  the  99A  xe- 
giment,  which,  fiom  the  losses  it  had  sus- 
tained on  the  l6th,  and  the  galling  fixe  to 
which  it  had  been  now  exposec^  was  reduced 
to  two  hundred  men.  This  little  but  valiant 
band  did  not  dedine  the  unequal  contest. - 
They  would  not  even  wait  for  the  attack, 
but  forming  themselves  into  line,  and  pre- 
senting a  narrow  but  compact  front,  charged 
on  the  centre  of  the  column.  Had  the 
French  stood  firm  their  flanks  might  have 
closed  round,  and  completely  annihimted  the 
gallant  Scotoh.  But  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  the  * 
centre  of  the  column  was  pierced,  and  the 
Scotdi  Greys  immediately  profiting  by  the 
confusion,  dashed  in  at  the  opening.  The 
two  regiments  cheered  each  other  with  sHouts 
of  "  Scotland  Jbr  eoer^  and  the  enemy  were 
to  a  man  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners.  A 
column  of  French  cavalry  now  advanced, 
with  the  cuirassiers  at  their  head,  to  endea- 
vom:  to  save  thdr  infiintry.  The  Scotch 
Greys  had  been  reinforced  by  the  brigade  of 
heavy  dragoons,  and  the  most  dreadful  en^ 
gagement  of  cavalry  which  mpdem  warfare 
has  witnessed  now  took  place.  The  impene- 
trable cuirasses  of  the  French  gave  them  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  English,  but 
nothing  could  resist  the  determined  valour 
of  the  hitter,  and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  the  cuirassiers  turned  their  horses 
and  fled.  They  were  pursued  by  the  British, 
and  after  sustaining  the  most  dregful  slauj^h- 
ter,  sought  refuge  in  the  rear  of  their  inmn- 
try.  The  Scotch  Grevs  took  one  of  the 
French  eagles,  and  another  was  captured  by 
Francis  Stiles,  a  corporal  in  the  first  royal 
dragoons.  The  niannCT  in  which  the  first 
of  these  trophies  was  obtained  is  described 
with  much  animation  by  the  heroic  indivi- 
dual  to  whom  it  was  surrendered. 

Extract  of  q  letter  front  scrjeant  Ewart, 
of  the  Scotch  Oreys,  who  took  a  French  eoffle^ 
dated  Ryaen,  June  18, 1815 : — 

^  The  enemy  began  fonning  their  line  of 
battle  about  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  18th : 
we  did  not  commence  till  ten.  I  think  it 
was*  about  eleven  when  wip  were  ready  to 
receive  them.  They  began  upon  our  right 
with  the  most  tremendou3  firing  that  ever 
was  heard,  and  I  can  assure  you,  thev  got  it 
G  ff 
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as. hot  as  they  gave  it;  thep  it  came  down 
to  the  Itft,  where  thw  were  received  by  ouir 
kfave  Hi^laaders.  Mb  mcfh  could  ever  be- 
Usve  better ;  our  brigade  of  cavdry  covered 
them.  Owing  to  a  column  of  foreign  troops 
giving  way,  oar  inigade  was  forcra  to  ad- 
yfBotie  to  the  support  of  our  brave  fellows, 
and  ifrhich  we  certainly  did  in  style ;  we 
cbargedjthroi:^h  two  of  their  columns,  each 
atx>ut  5,000 ;  it  was  in  the  first  charge  I  took 
the  eagle  from  the  enemy ;  he  and  I  had  a 
Wd  contest  for  it ;  he  thrust  for  my  groin — 
Ic  parried  it  ofi^,  and  cut  him  through  the 
head ;  after  which  I  was  attacked  by  one  of 
their  lancers^  whq  threw  his  lance  at  me,  but 
nuised  the  inarl^  by  my  throwing  it  off  with 
my  sword  by  my  right  side ;  then  I  cut  him 
from  the  chin  upwards,  which  went  through 
his  teeth ;  next  1  was  attacked  by  a  foot  sol* 
dier,  who,  after  firing  at  me,  charged  me  with, 
his  bayonet— -but  he  very  soon  lost  the  com- 
bat, for  I  parried  it  and  cut  him  down  through 
the  head ;  so  that  fijiished  the  contest  for  tSie 
eagle.  After  which  I  presumed  to  fdOlow  my 
comrades,  eagle  and  all,  but  was  stopped  bv 
the  genend,  saying  to  me,  "  You  brave  fel- 
low, take  that  to  the  rear:  you  have  done 
enough  until  you  get  qilit  of  it  f  whidi  I 
was  ob%ed  todo^  but  with  great  reluctance.  • 
I  retired  to  a  height,  and  st^  there  for  up- 
wards of  ailr  hour,  whidti  gave  a  general  view 
of  the  field,  tmt  I  cannot,  express  the  horrors 
I  beheld :  the  bodies  of  my  brave  comrades 
were  lying  so  thick  upon  the  field  that  it  was 
scarcdy  possible  to  pass,  and  horses  innume- 
rable. 1  tock  the  eagle  into  Brussels  amidst 
the  acdamations  <^  thousands  of  the  specta- 
tors that  saw  it" 

The  eagles  taken  belonged  to  the  45th  and 
105th  regiments,  and  were  superUv  gilt  and 
ornamented  with  gold  fringe.  Tnat  of  the 
45th  was  inscribed  with  the  names  of  J^na, 
Austerlitz,  Waffram,  EylaU,  Friedland,  &c. 
being  the  battles  in  whic^  this  regiment, 
called  the  Invincibks,  had  signalized  itself. 
The  other  was  a  present  firom  Louisa  to  the 
105th  n^(iment  One  was  much  defaced 
with  hloQji  and  dir^  as  if  it  had  been  strug- 

J^led  for,  and  the  eaffle  wa;  also  broken  m 
rom  the  pole,  as  if  m>m  the  cut  of  a  sabre ; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  preserved.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  eagles  taken 


were  oidv  given  to  their  I'^q^ective  regiments 
at  the  C^amp  de  MaL  On  the  1st  m  Jmie, 
they  glittered  over  the  heads  of  the  Parisians, 
amid  cries  of  '*  Vive  tEmpereur/' 

At  this  period  of  the  engagement  the  brave 
sir  Williaih  Ponsonby  tell,  leading  on  Ins 
men  to  victory  and  glory.  The  ffrief  of  his 
country  and  of  his  friends  for  his  k)ss  was  ag- 
gravated,, by  the  knowledge  that  his  iidl  was. 
to  be  attributed  to  the  feebleness  of  his  horse, 
as  much  as  to  his  ardent  courage',  which  car- 
ried him  alone  and  unsupported  into  the 
midst  of  hii^  enemies.  He  led  his  brigade 
against  the  Polish  lancers,  checked  at  once 
their  destructive  charges  against  the  British 
infantnr,  and  took  200  priscmers ;  but  having 
pushed  on  at  sonie  distance  from  his  troops^ 
accompanied  only  by  one  aide-de-camp,  he 
entered  a  newly  ploughed  field,  where  the 
ground  was  excessively  soft.  His  horse 
stuck  in  the  mire,  and  was  utterly  incapable 
of  extricating  itself.  At  this  instant  a  bod^ 
of  lancers  approached  him  at  fiill  speed.  Sir 
William  saw  that  his  fate  was  inevitable. — 
He  took  out  a  picture  and  his  watch,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  siving  them  to  be  delivered  to 
his  wife  and  nimily,  when  the  lancers  came 
up.  The  general  and  horse  were  both  killed 
upon  the  spot  His  body  was  found,  lying 
beside  lus  horse,  pierced  with  seven  lance 
wounds;  but  he  did  not  fall  uhrevenged. 
Before  the  day  was  ended  the  Polish  lancers 
were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
brigade  which  this  ofiicer.had  led  against 
them. 

The  remains  of  sir  William  were  conveyed 
to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Kensington,  belonging  to  his  noble 
ancestors  in  the  female  line.  England  has 
not  lost  a  more  accomplished  officer,  nor  so- 
ciety a  more  amiable  man.  He  was  well- 
bred,  but  diffident  and  unassuming,  with  a 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  character,  which 
^were  so  strongly  expressed  in  his  counte- 
nance^ as  to  induce  a  prepossession  in  his  fe- 
tour,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed.  He 
owed  his  appointments  solely  to  his  merit, 
and  w;as  selected  for  that  alone  by  the  duke, 
as  both  himself  and  his  faiQily  h^d  opposite 
politi<^  to  those  of  his  graoe.  He  fell,  covered 
with  wounds,  and  with  glory,  in.  his  4.8d  year. 
The  greater  number  of  his  coynpanions  in 
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wms,  Tvlio.isfhared  in  tUe  &tal  attack,  perished  Hiie  hattdions  and  light  troops ;  the  fieouent 

in  the  fidd.  explosion  of  caissoonSi  blown  up  by  shetts^ 

It  wii8  6n  the  left  of  the  centre  that  the  whidi  reached  them ;  the  hissing  of  balls  and 

enemy  obtained  a  temporary  success.    Some  grape-shot ;  the  dash  of  arms ;  the  tumultiif 

light  troops  of  the  German  legion  had  been  oils  roar  of  the  charge^  and  the  shouts  of  th^ 

stationed  in  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sidnte ;  soldiay,  all  created  an  impression  which  the 

the  French  succeeded  in  occupying  the  com-  pen  is  unequal  to  descripe»  and  which  oe^ 

munication  between  them  and  the  army,  and  curred  in  a  narrow  space,  t^  two  armiea.be* 

when  all  the  ammunition  of  the  besi^ed  was  ing  dose  to  each  other,  and  their  respective 

expended,  they  carried  the  farm-house,  and  lines  contracted  into  the  shortest  possiole  ex^ 

put  every  man  to  the  bayonet.   This  success  tent. 

enabli^  them,  about  two  o'dock,  to  occupy         Napoleon,  elated  by  the  ad  vintage  ob- 

a  smdl  tnound  on  the  left  of  the  road,  where  tainea  at  La  Sainte  Haye,  seized  the  oppor* 

the  hedge  joins  the  road  from  Brussels  to  tunity  with  all  his  charactexistio  prompt!; 

XlSiarleroi,  and  just  opposite  the  gate  of  the  tude,  and  pressing  on  with  immense  masses 

&rm;  a  position  from  which  they  were  not  of  infantry  and  cavahy,  attacked  the  ceoti«v 

dislodgea  till  the-grand  advance  of  the  Bri-  which  was  now  exposed.    The  first  batta- 

tish  ilrmy  at  seven  in  the  evening.    The  dis-  lions  which  he  encountered,  overwhelmed 

aster  at  La  Sainte  Haye  produced,  however,  Imd  crushed  by  superior  numbo^,  gave  wayv 

but  little  influence  on  the  vidssitudes  of  the  Napoleon  deemed  the  victory  his  own,  and 

general  conJiict    The  French  troops  sus-  dispatdied  a  coyrier  to  Paris  with  ihtelli* 

tained  considerable  losses,  under  the  difficult  ffence  that  the  day  Was  won,     Had  he^  in- 

ties  of  uneven  and  hiUy  ground,  deep  ditehes  deed,  brought  up  sJl  his  reserves  of  infittib^; 

BtiA  ravines,  where  they  were  checked  at  or  waited  until  the  British  squares  had  been 

every  step  by  fresh  columns  concealed  till  thrown  into    confusion    by  the    despeeatia 

the  moment  of  attack.  Every  inch  of  ground  charges  of  his  foot  soldiers,  it  might  have 

was  disputed  on  both  indes,  and  ndther  gave  been  impossible  for  the  duke  of  V(?eUiiigto|i 

way  till  every  means  of  resistance  was  ex^  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  day.    But  ht 

hausted.     The  smallest  hillock,  th^e  most  predpitately  follotred   up    his   advantagia^ 

trivial  embankment,  was  frequently  taken  amidst  a  deluge  of  balls  and  grape-shot    A 

and  retaken  several  times.  Repeated  charges  strong  column  approached  Mount  St  John^' 

of  cavahy  took  place,  the  fidd  of  batUe  was  whence  a  terrific  fire  was  pouring.    .Hie 

h^ped  with  dead,  and  the  firing  became  French  cavalry  at  the  same  time  rashedto^ 

more  and  more  violent.   Both  sides  contend-  carry  the  guns  on  tl)e  plains,  but  was  charged 

ed  with  equal  fury,  and  the  defence  was  as  in  its  turn  by  the  English  horse,  who  issued 

obstinate  as  the  attack  was  impetuous.    The  firgm  the  hollows,  where  they  had  Iain  m 

English  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  ambuscade^^  and  the  daughter  became  hor* 

ranks  of  the  French.    They  were  so  com-  rible.     Ndther  side  gSLve^  way  one  stepf 

pletdy  imposed,  that  the  Con^reve  rockets  reinforcements  arrived  to  both  parties ;  me 

passed  easily  through  all  their  Tines,  and  feU  diarge  was  repeated,  Three  times  the  Freiich 

m  the  midst  of  their  equipage^  w^ch  was  were  on  the  point  of  fordng  the  positions^ 

placed  behind,  on  the  road  and  its  environs,  and  threie  tim^  they  Were  <&iven  bade    A 

A  number  of  shells  burst  among  them,  and  few  batta^oQs  of  tile  Knglish,  who  were  slow 

rendered  it  indispensible  for  the  train  to  retire  pr  unskilful  ip  tiieir  movements, .  weite  in  a 

to  a  greater  distance.    This  was  not  done  fnomeat  cut  to  pieces ;  but  whenever  the 

wkhoiit  much  disorder,  which  the  English  ^uares  were  formed  the  enemy  could  makt 

deariy  perceived.    The  French  artiUery  rer  no  impression.    In  vahi,  witii  imexamiJed 

opened  their  fire  with  equal  vivadty,  but  jooorage,  the  French  ^valry  walked.  tbA 

with  iSiM6h  kss  efi^ect,  as  our  masses  were  air  ^ones  round  the  British  squdr^s^  and  Atthed 

most  ^tirely  masked  by  the  inequalities  of  ^  the  s}i^tese  opening:  m  vain,  when  tUey 

tiie  ground.    The  contmued  rifverberation  of  arny^d  ^intiiin  a  mort  &tanoe^  aifew  o£tlieiii 

f)iore1^6o0pi^c^ofartj]k^  ruriied  on^  and  trould  have  nobjbf  wtfrifityg 
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tlieir  lives  by  receiving  the  fire  of  their  oppo^ 
nents,  while  their  main  body  regularly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  charge.  The  cool  intrepidity 
of  the  allied  army  baffled  every  attempt  to 
break  them.  The  squadrons  of  French  ca- 
valry which  contrived  to  penetrate  between 
the  squares  were  repulsed  with  sanguinary 
fury,  and  the  British  cavalry  now  arrived  to 
share  the  conflict.  Napoleon  saw  the  error 
which  he  had  comnntted,  and'  the  whole 
centre  of  his  infantry  was  brought  forward 
to  assist  and  disengage  the  cavalry.  A  dose 
column  of  French  pressed  onwards,  over- 
powered every  resistance,  and  marched  to 
carry  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  position. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  felt  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  dis- 
played an  heroism  worthy  of  himself  and  his 
CQuntry.  Wherever  his  presence  was  most 
requisite  he  was  to  be  found.  Exposed  to 
the  hottest  fire,  in  the  most  conspicuous  po- 
sitions, he  stood  reconnoitring  with  his  glass, 
watching  the  enemy's  manoeuvres,  and  issu-  * 
ing  orders  with  the  most  intrepid  coolness, 
while  balls  and  shells  showered  around  him, 

'  and  his  staff  officers  fell  wounded  and  dying 
by  Ms  side.  Man^  of  his  escapes  seemed  al- 
most miraculous  vVhen  any  of  the  squares 
appeared  to  wav*  ,  ox  were  almost  broken, 
he  threw  himself  into  ine  midst  of  them,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  presence  rendered 
them  firm  as  the  adamantine  rock,  against 
which  the  spray  beats  harmlessly.  At  length 
'  he  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
French,  and  snatching  £om  them  every  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  obtaini^.  The  ad- 
vance of  Napoleon  to  menace  the  rear  was 
prevented  r  tne  French  were  driven  from  the 
eminence  they  had  carried ;  the  farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte  was  retaken ;  and  the  oomba^ 
tants  again  occupied  the  ground  which  they  , 
had  he&  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
except  that  the  French  continued  to  possess 
the  small  mound  on  the  left  of  the  roadfirom 
Bnissds  to  Charleroi,  fiom  which  they  could 
not  be  dislodged  till  the  grand  advance  of 
the  British  army  at  th$  dose  of  the  engage* 
ment'*^ 
The  attacK  on  the  chateau  of  Hugoumont 

^  had  reemnmenoed,  and  continued  during  the 
daj.    Here^  as  in  the  eeatxep  the  enemy's 


cavalry  boldly  penetrated  the  squares,  and 
for  a  while  app^ured  masters  of  the  position, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  dragoons,  a 
scene  of  destructive  confusion  ensu^  Tlie 
artillery  of  the  two  armies  reciprocally  dis- 
charged an  incessant  torrent  of  round  and 
grape^hot.  The  80th  regiment  sustained 
several  charges  of  the  cuirassiers.  Protected 
by  their  iron  breast-plates,  th^  galloped  up 
to  the  very  bayonets  of  the  infantiy,  butdia 
not  in  a  single  instance  make  the  least  im- 
pression. The  horsemen  had  no  sooner  passed 
than  the  regiment  again  deployed  into  linft 
that  its  fire  might  be  more  extended  and 
efiectual.  They  had  scarcely  completed  the 
evolution  when  the  word  was  again  given, 
."  Re-form  square :  prepare  to  receive  caval- 
ry." The  cuirassiers  repeatedly  walked  round 
this  gallant  regiment,  eagerly  watching  for 
an  opportunity  of  penetrating  its  front 

The  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the 
squadrons  committed  an  act  of  disgraoefiil 
treachery.  He^  rode  up  to  the  fix)nt  of  the 
English  regiment,  and  lowered  his  sword  to 
the  colonel  as  a  token  of  submission.  "They 
surrender!  They  surrender T  resounded 
through  the  ranKs,  and  the  regiment  was 
about  to  relinquish  its  warlike  attitude,  when 
general  Halket,  suspecting  the  treachery  of 
the  French  xx>mmander,  and  distrusting  the 
ofPer  of  surrender  made  by  a  corps  which 
might  easily  have  effi^cted  its  escape,  saved 
the  regiment  from  destruction  by  exclaim- 
ing, "Treachery!  Treachery!  Present  and 
fire." 

Unable  to  penetrate  the  80th  regiment, 
the  cuirassiers  rushed  on  the  69th,  who  iDccu- 
pied  a  neighbouring  position,  and  i|pived  in 
their  front  before  the  square  was  completely 
formed,  a  circumstance  which  enablea  tiiem 
to  commit  dreadful  slaughter.  B^ore  the 
day  dosed,  the  brave  remains  of  the  regim^it 
nobly  avenged  the  death  of  their  comrades. 
The  first  foot  guards  were  for  a  moment  al- 
most cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  re- 
peatedly charged  on  every  square  at  once. — 
Their  loss  was  necessarily  immense,  but  as 
the  sdldiers  rapidly  fell  no  chasm  was  for  a 
moment  left.  The  files  were  dosed,  and  the 
square  gradually  diminished^  nor  would  th^ 
have  surrendered  so  long  as  life  r^nained  to 
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a  single  man.  At  length  the  British  cavahy 
come  to  their  reiirf,  and  the  few  brave  soldiers 
who  were  left  effected  their^  escape.  A  simi- 
lar resistance  was  made  in  eVery  point  of  the 
line;  and  the  French,  after  sustaining  im- 
mense loss,  were  driven  back  to  their  former 
positions. 

After  a  short  and  solemn  intelrval  they  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
allies,  but  chiefly  on  the  centre.  Three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  played  on  every  port 
of , the  British  position.  The  slaughter  was 
dreadftil,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the 
ground,  which  was  soaked  with  rain,  and 
prevented  the  balls  i5x>m  rolling  forwards 
after  they  had  fidlen.  The  shem  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  the  mud,  and  produced  no 
other  effect  than  bespattering  tne  men  and 
horses.  The  French  continued  their  inces- 
sant attacks  with  a  perseverance  o£  which 
they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable ;  and 
the  line  of  chequered  squares,  hitherto  sue- 
cessftilly  opposed  to  them,  was  gradually, 
from  the  great  reduction  of  numbers,  pre- 
senting a  mminished  and  le^  formidable  ap- 
pearance. .  One  general  officer  was  under  the 
necessity  of  stating  that  his  brigade  was  re- 
duced to  one-third  of  its  original  strength, 
that  those  who  remained  were  exhausted 
with  fritigue,  and  that  a  temporary  relief, 
however  short  its  duration,  was  requisite  to 
the  existence  of  his  troops.  "  Tell  him," 
said  the  duke,  **  what  he  proposes  is  impos- 
sible. He,  I,  and  every  Englishman  in  the 
field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now  oc- 
cupy." "  It  is  aiough,"  replied  the  general, 
'*  I  ani  every  man  under  my  command,  are 
determii^  to  share  his  fete." 

In  the^cist  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  stands  conspicuous  the 
name  of  major  Bx)bert  Caimes,  of  the  royal 
hoarse  artillery.  Natm*e  had  ^marked  him  as 
her  fitvourite.  Endued  with  a  strength  and 
activi^  of  mind  that  acre  rarely  surpassed^  he 
carried  them  into  his  profession  with  the 
happj^  result  to  himself  and  the  service.-~ 
An  undaunted  bravenr,  an  exquisite  sense 
of  honour,  a  cool  and  discriminating,  though 
quick  judgment,  and  a  steady  perseverance, 
were  ms  peculiar  characteristics  as  a  soldier; 
a  noble  and  gaierous  temper,  an  undeviating 
sweetness  <«  diq^tion»  a  most  engaging 


person,  and  manners  highly  polished  and 
universally  ainiable,  were  his  qualifications 
as^  a  member  of  society ;  a  heart  the  most 
affectionate,  and  an  urbanity  the  most  conci- 
liating, completed  his  character  in  the  differ- 
ent relations  of  son,  brother,  and  fiiend.— - 
Adored  by  his  family,  beloved  by  his  brother 
officers,  and  respected  by  the  world,  this  gaU 
lant  man  met  the  death  his  noble  spirit  ever 

{)anted  for,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
eft  behind  him  unutterable  regrets  for  his 
fate — ^to  his  friends  indjeed  untimely,  but  to 
himself  matured.  The  truth  of  this  sketch 
will  be  attested  by  those  who  knew  and  loved 
its  subject,  while  he  who  traces  it  is  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  do  it  justice.    9y  the  fe- 

.  male  line,  major  Caimes  was  the  eldest  branch 

.  of  the  family  of  that  name,  to  whom  a  baro- 
netcy was  granted  by  patent  in  the  reign  of 

.  queen  Ann^,  but  which  has  been  dormant 
suice  the  death  of  sir  Alexander  Caimes,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 

Lieut-col.  sir  Francis  D'Oyly,  K.C.B.  of 

^  the  1st  regiment  of  foot  guards, .  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Kev.  Matthias  D'Oyly,  rec- 
tor of  Buxted,  Sussex,  and  archdeacon  of 

.  Lewes.  He  entered  into  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice,  in  the  1st  regiment  of  guards,  in  the 
year  1794 ;  and  since  that  period  liad  been 
engaged  in  most  of  the  principal  military 
enterprises  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
late  wars.     In  the  expedition  to  the  Helder, 

.  in  1799>  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  late 
unde,  general  D'Oyly.  In  1804,  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  Sicily,  and  remained 
there  about  two  years.  From  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  Peninsular  war  to  the 
close  of  it,  he  was,  with  very  little  exception, 
engaged  on  various  military  duties  in  Spain : 
he  was  present  in  the  whole  of  sir  John 
Moore's  campaign  and  retreat  to  Corunna; 
he  afterwards  spent  a  conisiderable  ii  le  at 

.  Cadiz,  while  that  dty  was.  besieged  by  the 
French ;  and,  lastly,  under  the  duke  of  T^/el- 
lington,  he  held  the  situation  of  assistant- 
adjutant-general  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 

.  the  army,  chiefly  to  that  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Dalhousie.    Holding  this  situation, 

.  he  was  engaged  in  all  the  great  ei^gements 
which  crowned  the  duke  of  V5^11inglon*s 
campaigns  with  such  distingui^^hed^  success ; 
in  the  several  battles  of  Salttautnca,  Vittoiia^ 
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the  Pyrenees,  Oitfies,  &e. ;  and  accompanied  are  liibre  Ifttni^trted  fhkn  lieiit^aht-oolonel 

lord  I)alhousie's  division  of  the  army  to^  Currie,  ctf"  Dalebainlc,  in  Aiinahdale,  assistant 

Boiirdeaux.  Haying  reoeived  several  medals  idjutant-general  on  lord^  Hill's  staff.     This 

for  the  share  he  bore  in  these  principal  en-  ejcoellent  ahd  valnable  officer  received  his 

gagements,  he  was  created  one  ix  the  knights  commission  at  the  early  age  of  liiirteen,  from 

commanders  df  th^  order  of  the  Bath,  on  the  the  duke  6f  Ydrlt,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 

extension  of  the  hoAours  of  that  order.  Dur-  ritorious  conduct  of  his  father  in  the  army, 

ing  the  whole  of  the  battles  on  the  16th  and  and,  for  la  pmod  of  above  twenty  yeais,  had 

18th  of  June,  he  was  dosel^  engaged  with  been  con^hlhtly  distinguishing  himself  in 

the  enemy,  and  fot  a  long  tune  escaped  un-  actuled  !servic^.    Re  fought  bravely,  and  was 

hurt.  At  tost,  towards  the  dose  of  the  action  aev^dy  wounded,  under  sir  Ralph  Aber- 

of  the  18th,  in  the  very  last  charge  to  which  prombie,  in  Egypt;  and  saryed  for  several 

his  regiment  was  led  agmnst  the  broken  and  |f ears  in  the/West  Indi^,  by  which  his  health 

yielding  enemy,  he  received  a  wound  from  a  was  greatly  imf^^dr^.    He  irta  also  actively 

nmsket  ball  in  a  vital  part  of  his  body,  and  employed  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  lord  Hill, 

fell  dead  from  his  horse.    He  was  a  brave  the  whole  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and 

and  active  officer,  ardently  and  zealously  at-  in  France ;  where  he  conducted  himself  with 

tached  to  his  profession,  diligent  in  the  pur-  such  ability  ^nd  bravery,  as  repeatedly  on  the 

suit  of  the  ]piowledge  that  belongs  to  it,  field  of  battle  to  reCehis  the  thanks  of  the 

anxious  to  bear  a  part  in  its  more  active  ser-  commander-iii-chief ;  and  particularly  at  Ta- 

vices,  an4  to  share  its  dangens  and  its  glories,  la  vera,  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  Almatez, 

He  fdlt  sincerdy  and  deeply  lamented  by  his  and  Aroyo  de  Molinoi.    It  is  melancholy, 

relatives,  and  by  a  large  drde  of  friends,  although  glorious  to  record,  that  lieutenant- 

whose  esteem  and  regam  he  had  justly  con«  colonel  Currie  was  tiie  tenth  of  this  gallant 

ciliated  by  many  valuable  and  pificeilent  qua-  and  amiable  fiimily  who  have  nobly  sacrificed 

lities  in  private  li^^  ^heir  lives  in  defeooe  of  tfadr  king  and  coun- 

The  distinguished  Asare  which  the  iMri-  try,  and  that  six  (J^tibem  died  on  the  fidd  of 

gade  of  life  guards,  had  in  confribiiting,  by  battle. 

their   ^rresistiUe  charges,    to  the  glorious  The  gallant  general  Dift  Lancy  ndw  fell  as 

re;sult  of  that  evermemorable  diiy,  is  a  mat-  be  was  animating  and  leading  back  to  the 

ter  pf  generd  notoriety,  is  it  was  of  admi-  charge  a  battdion  of  Hcinovenans  who  had 

ration,   to  the  armi^    that   witnessed   its.  got  into  contusion.    He  itnmediatdy  fdt 

adijfevements..      Amon^  those  whose  gd-  that  his  wound  was  mortd,  and  as  the  sol- 

lantry  was  crowned  With  a  death  of  glory,  .diers  eagerly  rushed  forwaid  to  raise  him  in 

Ttonsr  was   mpre  conspicuous  than  cdonel  their  arms  and  bear  him  into  the  r^,  be  in- 


Titzgerdd,  of  the  ^  regiment :  he  was  the 
only  officer  of  his  re^ment  who  Was  Iplled ; 
he  did  not,  howevei^,  fall  till  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  witnessing  the  triuniph  of  the 
British  army.  Towaras  the  dose  oiT  the 
action,  bdng  advanced  in  fixmt  of  his  regi- 


sisted  on  beins  left  to  his  fiite ;  adding,  that 
that  time  should  not  be  wasted  on  Hiffi  which 
might  be  usefully  employed  in'  miipllr  many 
a  mre  fdlow  who  might  be  exiaUed  again 
to  fi^ht  his  coilntr^*s  battles. 
They  obeyed  huh  and  retired,  bnt  when. 


ment,  leading  it  in  purtoit  of  the  flying  ene-  on  the  follbwing  mbmii^  the  bloody  fi^ld 

my,  he  was  IdHed  cry  a  cannon-shot    The  was  again  traveled,  and  those  who  had  siH*- 

remains  ci  tins  officer  are  deposited  in  the  vived  the  $u1^eriiigs  of  the  rtight  were  re- 

^urden  of  a  neat  cottage,  opposite  to  the  |nn  nibbed,  he  was  fdilnd  yet  lividg»  and  to  the 

at  Waterloo,  and  has  a  stone  with  an  in-  saii^fiU^tibh'andibyofnistfr^ml^hepes  ^e^ 


scription  over  it,  tb  mark  the  ^t;  maity 
English  oMoers  were  alsa  interried  ih  this 
garden,  in  wMd^^ybu  are  also  shdwn  a  little 
faillbdc,  as  the  s^tddu^of  the  eari  of  Ux- 
bridge's  teg. 
/^^v^  lixe  gaflattt  herocss  vfho  fefl,  few 


^htertauii^  cf  his  recovery.  The^  hdj^ 
hoiv^c^yer,  were  fiSlkdcms;  MA  he  died  in  'a 
few  dscySy  prbbal^ly  a  rtiiartrfT  U>  Ms' ox^^ 
nerous  dismtereiledhess.  19^  Idfta  i^dbV 
inconsbiabTe  fbr  His  fess,  to  ^vHibik  he  laB 
been  miirridd  oifly  a  fiiw  dfty«; 
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Sir  Alexan^r  Gmdcm  was  earnestly  iind 
afTecttonately,  remonstrating  ^th  the  doite 
that  be  exposed  hi»  iuvaliiaUe  1]&  to  gireater 
ha;&ard  timn  any  private  scrfdier^  whei>  a  bid^ 
]fii  laid  him  biv,  close  by  the  side  of  a  be^ 
loved  eomniander.  The  auke  keenly  feU  hk 
loss,  especially  connected  widi  the  peculiar 
dceumstances  that  attended  it>  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Aberdieen,  the  brother  o£  sir 
Alexander,  expresses  himself  in  the  simple 
and  genuine  language  of  the  heart 

*'  1  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and 
sorrow  with  which  I  contemplate  the  losses 
the  country  and  the  service  have  sustained ; 
nrnie  more  severe  than  that  of  general  sir 
Alexander  Gordon.  The  gkoy  resulting  flrom 
such  actions^  so  deathly  bought  is  no  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  is 
any  to  you ;  but  I  trust  the  result  has  been 
so  decisive,  tliat  little  doubt  will  remain  that 
our  exettions  will  he  rewarded  by  the  at« 
tainment  of'  our  first  objebt;  then  it  is  that 
the  glonr  of  ^e  actions  Jn  which  our  fiiends 
have  fallen,  may  be  some  consolation.'* 

Ckdonel  P^rrier  of  liie  first  life  guards 
now  bravely  fell.  He  h^  led  his  regimient 
to  the  charge  no  less  than  eleven  times^ 
aiid  many  c^  these  charges  w^^  made  after 
Ins  head^  had  been  laid  <^ea  by  the  cut  of 
a  sabre,  and  his  body  hftd  been  pierced  by  a 
lance. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Canning  likewise,  now 
closed  his  career  of  glory.  He  had  been  sent 
by  the  duke  with  some  important  orders  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  line.  He  had  executed 
his  commission,  and  was  returning,  when  a 
grape-shifl  struck  him  in  the  breast  As  he 
felK  his  frie|d  lord  March  (the  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of^iichmond)  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistanoie.  The  colonel,  with  difiSculty,  raised 
hin>self  up,  and  eyen  in  his  last  moment^, 
sensil^  only  to  that  enthii^astic  love  for  his 
commander  which  the  duke  of  Wellington 
so  weft  knew  haw  to  inspire^  eagerly  inquir- 
ed, "  Is  the  duke  vet  saie  ?**-  *•  Ste  is  my 
fi^end,"  was  the  reply.  A  smile  of  joy  played 
round;  the  Kps  of  the  dyin  j{  man,  "  Gk)d  bless 
him  r  he  exclakned,  and'  then  seizing  the 
hand.of  the  young' noblemian,  he  feebly  add- 
ed,  "  and  6od  bless  you,**  and  expired. 

lieutenant-colonel  Canning  had  accom- 
panied tlie  duke  of  Wellington  as  aide-de- 


QMip  during  file  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  had  borne  an  hoRoumUe  part  in 
ev^'  w^qA  and  »ege^  from  the  battle  of 
Corum*  to  thiit  of  Orthes.  OA  the  return 
of  Buomparte  he  joined  hta  r^knmt  at 
Bruss^  and  wte  preparii^  to  lead  it  into 
the  fields  when  he  received  an  imexperted 
message  to  wait  on  the  duke  of  Wdlington. 
He  was  received  by  his  old  commander  with 
all  his  accustomed  cordiality,  and  on  the  next 
day  was  restored^  without  solicitation,  to  the 
situation  which  he  had  oonipied  during  so 
many  campaigiisL 

Aiiother  mro  must  be  mentioned  here, 
namely  captain  Curzon  of  the  69th,  the 
fourth  son  of  k»d  Scarsdale^  and  aide^e- 
camp  to  the  duke.  He  was  sent  with  lord 
March  on  a  service  of  importance,  wheii  a' 
ffrape-shot  struck  him  on  tne  brent  As  he 
tell  fix>m  his  hora^  he  aSeetaonatdly,  and  wiiUi 
a  smile,  excUimed  **  Good  bye^  March." — 
In  vfdn  his  noUe  fi^iend  rendered  him  every 
possible  assistance;  iheticfebf  life  ebbed  &st 
At  this  momeaf  a  movement  of  the  IVench 
cuirassiers  threatened  an  immediate  atteck 
oa  a  battalion  of  Nassau  troops,  stationed 
near  the  spot  on  whidi  he  lay.  Lord  l^tfch 
saw  the  danger  to  which  th^  were  exposed^ 
and  hastily  endeavoured  to  Sana  thcan  into 
square.  As  he  was  thus  employed,  and  ani- 
mating the  soldiers  to  wait  witlt  firmness  the 
coming  attack,  Curzon  lifted  his  head,  and 
feebly  ciying,  **  Well  done,  March ;  that's 
righ^  my  brave  fellow,  well  done,  well  doner 
breathed  his  last 

Two  heroes  of  meaner  fimi^  but  whose 
gallantry  was  not  exceeded  by  any  whose 
rail  has  been  deservedly  honoured  with  the 
grateful  applause  of  their  country^  peoshed . 
in  those  bloody  enoounters.  Thorne,  the  cele- 
brated and  unrivalled  SomeKsetshirewresodn 
and  single-stick  player^  had  been,  in;  the  lifer 
guards  about  two  years.  It  is  confidently 
stated,  that  he  actually  cut  dow^nide  of  tlie 
French  cuirassiers  by  his  superior  stnength 
and  agility,  when  a  shot  fit>m  a  carbme  had 
him  low. 

Shawe,  who  before  the  war  was  becoming 
celebrated  in  London  iw  his  pugilistic  skillC 
was  attacked  by  six  of  the  French  imperial 
guard  at  the  same  time.  Four  <tf  them  fell 
l^neath  his  arm,  but  the  remaining  two  were 
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roote  successful,  and  Mcrifieed  hmi  to  the 
manes  of  their  companiotis. 

Napoleon  was  astonished  by  the  obstinate 
nssistance  of  the  British.  He  incessantly 
took  snuff  in  large  quantities  from  his  waist- 
coat pbcket,  yiokntly  snuffing  up  half,  and 
throwing  the  rest  from  him  with  a  strong 
extension  of  the  ariTi.  '  '*  These  EngUsh  are 
devils,"  said,  he,  ^*  will  they  never  be  beaten?*' 
A  moment  afterwards  he  added,  ^*  I  shall 
beat  them  yet,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  destroy  such 
brave  troops."  He  thai  turned  to  Soult — 
**  How  well  these  English  fight !  but  they 
must  soon  give  way ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
Soult,  who  had  some  experience  of  British 
courage  and  firmness,  replied,  that  ^'  he 
doubted  whether  they  would  ever  give  way." 
**  Why  ?"  quickly  and  somewhat  indignantly 
asked  Napoleon.  "  They  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  first,"  was  the  an- 
swer, which  terminated  the  conversation. 

The  frequency  and  impetuousness  of  his 
attacks  vrere  now  redoubled,  and  he  began 
to  expose  himself  to  the  thickest  of  the  fire. 
He  evinced  much  personal  courage,  and  was 
always  collected,  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  his  genius.  Seeing 
the  guide  frequently  flinch  at  the  shower  of 
shot  that  fell  around  them,  he  said  **  Do  not 
stir,  my  fnend ;  a  ball  vnll  kill  you  equally 
in  the  back  as  the  front,  and  wound  you 
move  dis^cefiiUy." 

The  Imnch  authcnr  of  the  **  [{Relation  of 
the  Battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean"  says,  tha|; 
**  Buonaparte  now  contemplated  with  a  look 
of  ferocity  tha  hideous  spectacle  of  so  fright- 
ful a  butchery.  The  more,  the  obstacles  to 
his  success  multiplied,  the  more  agitated  he 
became.  He  Was  indignant  at  these  unfore- 
seen difficulties,  and  sent  forward  fresh  troops 
iBit  the  hazard  of  his  personal  safety,  with  ia- 
structions  that  they  should  charge  vdth  the 
bayonet,  and  carry  every  thing  before  them. 
He  was  fi^nently  told  that  at  various  points 
the  affiiir  was  ag^sdnst  him,  and  that  his 
troops  began  to  waver.  'Forward!  For- 
ward !'  was  his  only  reply.'- 

A  Ini^ade  of  horse^artillery,  commanded 
by  the  lamented  inujor  Norman  Ramsay, 
opened  its^  fire  on  the  French  columns.  They 
retreated  r€{>eatedly,  but  it  was  only  to  ad-, 
yance  with  new  fury,  and  to  renew  attenipts 


which  it  seemed  impossible  for  human 
strength  and  courage  ultimately  to  with- 
stand As  frequentfy  as  the  cavahy  retreat- 
ed our  artillerymen,  rushing  out  of  the 
squares  in  which  they  had  found  shelter, 
began  again  to  work  their  pieces,  and^  made 
a  destructive  fire  on  the  retiring  squadrons. 
Two  officers  of  artillery  were  particularly 
noticed,  who  being  stationed  in  a  square 
which  was  repeatedly  diarged,  rushed  out 
of  it  the  instant  the  cavalry  retreated,  loaded 
one  of  the  deserted  guns  which  stood  near, 
and  fired  it  upon  the  horsemen.  A  Frendi 
officer  observed  that  this  manoeuvre  was  re> 
peated  more  than  once,  and  cost  his  troop 
many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squa- 
dron he  stationed  himself  by  the  gun,  waying 
his  swcH^d,  as  if  defying  the  British  officers 
again  to  approach  it  He  was  instantly  shot 
by  a  grenadier,>  but  preyented,  by  his  self- 
devotion,  a  considerable  loss  to  his  country- 
men. Other  French  officers  and  men  evinced 
the  same  desperate  and  devoted  zeal  in  the 
cause  which  they  had  so  rashly  and  unhappily 
espousi&d.  One  officer  of  rank,  after  lea£ng 
his  men  as  far  as  they  would  foUow  him,  to* 
wards  one  of  the  squares  of  in&ntry,  found 
himself  deserted  t^  them  when  the  British 
fire  opened,  and  instantly  rode  upon  the 
bayonets,  throwing  open  his  arms,  as  if  to 
welcome  the  buUet  which  should  bring  him 
down.  He  was  immediately  shot,  for  the 
moment  admitted  of  no  alternative.  On  our 
part,  the  coolness  of  the  soldiery  was  so  strik- 
ing as  almost  to  appear  miraculous.  Amidst 
the  noise,  hurry,  and  clamour,  of  the  bloodiest 
action  ever  fought,  the  officers  vrem  obeyed 
as  if  on  the  parade ;  and  such  \^  the  preci- 
sion with  which  the  men  ga^  their  fire, 
that  the  aide-de-camp  could  ride  round  each 
square  with  perfect  safety,  being  sure  that 
the  discharge  would  be  resen/ed  till  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  it  ought  regularly  to  be 
made.  .  The  fire  was^  rolling,  or  alternate^ 
keeping  up  that  constant  and  uninterrupted 
Uaze  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  force  a 
concentrated  and  effective  charge  of  cavalry. 
Thus  each  little  phalanx  stood  by  itself  like 
an  impregnable  fortress,  while  their  crossing 
fires  supported  eac!b  other,  and  dealt  destruc- 
tion among  the  enemy,  who  fretiuently  at 
tejnpted  to  penetrate  through  the  mtervak. 
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Vid  to  gain  the  flank  and  rear  of  these  de- 
tached masses.  The  Dutch,  Hanoverians, 
and  Brunswick  troops,  maintained  the  same 
solid  order,  and  the  same  ready,  sustained, 
and  destructive  fire,  as  the  British  regiments 
with  whom  they  were  intermingled.  , 

Notwithstanding  this  well  supported  and 
imdaunted  defence,  the  situation  of  our  army 
became  critical  The  duke  of  WeUingtcffi 
had  placed  his  best  troops  in  the  first  fine ; 
they  had  already  sufiered  severely,  ^nd  the 
qutdity  of  those  who  were  brought  up  to* 
support  them  was  hi  some  instances  found 
unequal  to  the  task.  He  himself  saw  a  Bel- 
gian regiment  fpve  way  at  the  instant  it 
crossed  the  ridge  of  the  hill»  in  the  act  of  ad« 
vandng  from  the  second  into  the  first  line. 
The  duke  rode  up  to  them,  halted  the  regi* 
ment,  and  acain  formed  it,  intending  in  per- 
son to  lead  them  into  the  fire.  They  accord- 
ingly shouted  *^  JSn  avant,  en  avant^  and 
inarched  up,  arran^ng  their  ranks  with  great 
accuracy,  and  hoMing  up  thar  lieads  with 
militar}"  precision.  Sjut  as  soon  asi  they 
crossed  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  ajzain  en- 
countered the  storm  of  balls  and  sheUs,  fi^om 
wJhich  they  had  formerly  retreated,  they  went 
to  the  right-about  once  more,  and  fairly  left 
the  duke  to  ^eek  for  mc^e  courageous  fol- 
lowers where  he  cpuld  find  them.  He  ac- 
cordingly brought  up  a  Brunswick  regunent, 
which  advanc^  witlf  les§  apparent  enthu- 
siasm than  the  l^lgians,  but  kept  their 
ground  with  more  steadiness,  and  behaved 
with  intrepidity.  In  another  part  of  the 
field,  the  Hanoverian  hussars  of  Cumberland^ 
a  coros  distinguished  for  their  handsome  ap- 
pe^raricp  and  complete  equipments,  were  or- 
Qered  t^3upport  a  charge  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish. Tlieir  commanding  officer  shewed  no 
alacrity  to  obey  this  order,  and  observed  so 
much  (ieremony,  thatj  after  being  twice  or^ 
dered  to  advance,  an  aid&4e-camp  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  informed  him  of  hi^ 
grace's  command,  that  he  should  either  ad- 
vance or  draw  off  his  men  entirely,  and  not 
remain  there  to  shew  a  bad  example,  and 
discourage  others.  The  gallant  officer  of 
hussars  was  not  long  in  making  his  choice, 
and  having  seriously  expressed  to  the  aide- 
de-camp  his  sense  or  the  duke*s  kindness,  and 
}iis  gracious  consideration  for  the  safety  of 


his  raw  troops^  under  so  dangerous  a  fire, 
declared  that  ne  would  embrace  the  alterna- 
tive of  drawing  his  men  of^  and  posting  them 
behind  the  hamlet  of  St  John.  This  he  ac- 
ooidingiy  did,  ki  spite  of  the  reprpaches  of 
the  ai<&de«*camp,  who  loaded  him  with  every 
epithet  that  is  most  disgraceful  to  a  soldia:. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  un» 
lucky  regiment  left  it  in  shame,  joined  them- 
selves to  other  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  behaved 
well  in  file  action.  But  the  valiant  com« 
mander  fled  to  Brussels,  and  alarmed  the 
town  with  a  report  that  the  French  were  at 
his  heels.  His  regiment  was  partly  disbanded* 
and  many  of  its  members  attachra  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  commissariat. 

While  the  conflict  was  raging,  the  Plwk 
sian  general,  vrith  his  usual  fidUi  and  intre- 
pidity, was  pressing  forward  to  the  assbtance 
of  his  allies.  So  eariy  as  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  the  divisicm  of  Bulow  appeared 
menacing  the  right  flank  of  the  French* 
chiefly  with  light  troops  and  cavalry.  But 
this  movement  was  foreseen,  and  provided 
against  bv  Quonaparte.  Besides  the  immense 
force  with  which  ne  sustained  llie  ipain  coui- 
flict,  he  had  jcept  in  reserve  a  large  bod^  of 
troops  under  count  Lobau*  who  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  Bulow,  with  a  prt>mpti- 
tude  whicl^  appeared  lik^  magic :  our  oflSicen 
being  almost  at  i^  loss  to  ponjeetuie  whence 
the  &rces  came,  which  appetm^d  as  it  wer^  to 
rise  out  of  the  earth,  to  oppose  diis  new  ad- 
versary. The  eiu;agement^  whidi  consisted 
chiefly  in  sharp-shooting,  continued  in  this 
quarter,  but  with  no  neat  energy,  as  the 
Prussian  general  waited  the  eominff  up  dt 
tfie  main  body  of  Blucher's  army.  'Ijm  waa 
retarded  by  many  circumstances.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  state  of  the  cross^XNids, 
or  rather  tracks^  through  which  a  numerous 
army  had  to  accompfish  their  passage.  The 
effects  of  the  battle  of  tiigny  were  still  felt^ 
ipd  it  was  necessary  that  Bliicher,  before  he 
involved  himself  in  defiles  fiM>m  whidi  retreat 
became  impossible,  should  take  some  time  to 
ascertain  whether  the  British  were  aUe  to 
maintain  their  ground  until  he  should  coxae 
up  to  their  assistance.  In  the  event  of  the 
English  being  routed,  with  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  d^eat,  before  the  Prussians  came 
up,  Blucher  must  have  foimd  himself  in  ^ 
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most  crit%al  situation,  engaged  in  the  defiles 
of  iSt  Lambert,^  with  one  victorious  French 
army  in  front,  and  another  pressing  upon  his 
rear  at  Wayre.    ISiit  the  gallantry  of  the 

f)rince-marshal's  character  did  not  permit  him 
ohg  to  hesitate  iipon  advancing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  illustrious  ally. 

,  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  with  their  com- 
l^ined  forces,  had  followed  the  Prussian  rear, 
commanded  by  Tauenzein,  as  far  as  Wavre, 
^8S  with  the  purpose  of  actual  fight  than  of 
precipitating  the  retreat  which  they  supposed 
^ucner  to  have  commenced  with  the  whole 
of  liis  army^  At  length  Tauenzein  halted 
upon  the  villages  of  W  avre  and  telelge,  on 
the  liver  Dyle,  and  there  prepared  to  defend 
his  position.  The  appearance  of  Bulow's 
corps,  on  Buonaparte's  left  flank  made  the 
latter  desirous  that  the  Prussians  should  be 
attacked  in  a  distant  and  d^erent  pointy  in  a 
manner  so  serious  as  effectually  to  engage 
tJieir  attention,  arid  prevent  them  from  de- 
t&ching  more  forces  to  the  aid  of  Wellington. 
Orderi?  w^re  therefore  dispatched  to  Grouchy 
to  make  a  serious  attack  upon  that  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  which  was-  opposed  to 
hiin.  But  Buonaparte  was  not  aware,  nor 
h^  Groiichy  discovered,  tnat  the  forces  he 
w!as  thus  to  engage  only  consisted  of  a  strong 
reai-j^uafji,  which  occupied  the  viDages  and 
ppsitLon  upon  the  Dyle^  to  mask  the  march 
of  the  main  army,  under  Blucher  himself, 
ifrhich  was  already  defiling  to  the  right, 
through  the  .passes  of  St  Lambert,  and  in 
i^  n^ch  to  ]unite  itself  with  Wellington 
9pfl  Bulow.  The  r^i^tance  of  Tauenzein 
wa&  so  obstinate  as  to  confirm  Grouchy  in 
the  l^ief  that  he.  was  engaged  with  a  great 
joiroportion  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  bridge 
ai.  Wavre.  was  repeatedly  lost  and  gained  be- 
fojre  the  Frencn  were  able  to  make  their 
footing  good  beyond  iU  At  length  a.  French 
Colonel  snatched  the  eagle  of  his  regiment, 
i^id  rushhig  forward,  crossed  the  bri(%e,  and 
^ruck  it  into  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 
ipis  corps  followed,  with  an  unanimous  shout 
W  "  yive  rJBmjfereur/'  and  although  tliegal- 
Wt  officer  wha  thus  led  them  on  ,was  slain 
on  the  spot,  his  followers  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing, the  viila^p.  Tliat  Bielge  at  the  same 
time  fell  into  their  hpnds,  arid  Grouchy  anxi- 
oualy  expected  firom  his  emperor  instructions 


to  improve  his  success.  But  no  9udi  cxrders 
arrived ;  the  sound  of  the  cannon  in  the  di- 
rection of  Waterloo  slackened,  and  at  lengtb' 
died  away  ;  and  it  was  next  morning  bdtore 
Grouchy  heard  the  portentous  news  which 
awaited  hitn,  anhoundngthe  &te  of  Napoleon 
and  his  army. 

Mean  timfe  Bliicher  pressed  the  march  ot 
his  forces  through  the  defiles  which  separated 
him  from  the  ifritish  army.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  consequences  of  his  fall  upon  the 
16th,  the  veteran  insisted  on  leaving  his  car- 
riage, and  being  placed  on  horseback,  that  he 
might  expedite  the  march  by  prec^t  and 
example.  The  sun  was  near  settirig  before 
his  forces  appeared  in  starength,  issuing  fhrni  - 
the  woods  on  the  left  fliank  of  the  English 
army.  Though  it  was  now  obvious  that  tiie 
army  of  the  pnnce-marshal  was  appearing  on 
the  neld.  Napoleon  was  deluded  to  the  last  by 
a  belief  that  they  were  followed  by  Grouchy, 
and  either  retreating  or  moving  laterally  m 
the  same  lihe  with  him;  lii  this  misconcep- 
tion ,  he  persisted,  until  the  consequences 
^  proved  fatal  to  the  very  liast  chance  which  he 
had  of  covering  his  own  retreat  It  was  for 
some  time  supposed  that  he  itiistook  the 
Prussians  for  his  own  forces  under  Grouchy. 
This  was  not  the  case,  nor  was  it  possible  it 
should  be  so.  His  real  error  was  sufficient 
for  hi^  destruction,  without  exaggerating 
into  a  mistake  that  would  indicate  insanity. 
But,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  marshal 
Ney,  Buonaparte  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
by  means  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoyere,  his 
own  belief,  that  though  the  Prussians  had 
arrived.  Grouchy  was  advancing  at  the  same 
time  to  his  support.  In  consequence  of  his 
opinion  that,  at  the  very  worst,  his  t)wn  ge-* 
neral  had  made  a  lateral  movement,  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  Blucher,  and  was  as  near 
to  support  as  the  other  was  to  attack  him. 

All  the  repulses  of  this  bloody  day  did  not 
prevent  him  fix)m  risking  a  final  and  despe- 
rate effort.  The  dispatch  of  general  Groucny 
confirms  this  statement. 

Notwithstanding  the  perseverance  with 
wliich  Buonaparte  had  renewed  his  attacks 
on  the  English  position,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  his  test  cavahy  and  infantry  who  fell 
in  the  straggle,  he  had  still  in  reserve  neaf 
ISjOOO  men  of  his  own  guard,  who,  remain^ 
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ing  <m  the  ridge  of  La  Befle  AIlianoe»  or  be- 
hind it,  had  scarcely  drawn  a  trigger  during 
the  action.  But,  about  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  their  emperor  determined  to  devote 
this  proved  and  faithful  reserve,  as  his  last 
stake,  to  one  of  those  desperate  games  in 
which  he  had  been  frequently  successful. — 
His  previous  conduct  had  displayed  the  ut- 
most resolution,  wisdom,  and  intrepidity, 
with  the  few  exceptions,  that  we  have  before 
recorded.  He  was  in  full  view  of  the  field 
when  the  battle  began,  and  remained  upon 
It  till  no  choice  was  left  him  but  that  of  death 
or  rapid  flight.  His  first  post  was  a  high 
wooden  observatory,  which  had  been  con^ 
structed  when  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  country  was  made,  by  order  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  some  weeks  beifbre.  But 
he  afterwards  removed  to  the  high  ^oun^ 
in  front  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  finally  to 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  upon  the  road  to  iStnxSr 
sels.  He  was,  throughout  the  action,  at- 
tended by  his  staii^  and  squadriD^sdf*  service], 
destined  to  protect  his  s^E^ty.  Sotdt,  Key. 
Und  other  cheers  of  distinction,  commanded 
imd^  Iiim,  but  he  issued  all  orders,  and  rir 
ceived  all  reports^  in  person. 

At  the  present  moment  he  left  the  more 
distant  point  of  observation,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  occupied  on  the  heights  in 
the  rear,  and  descencung  fit)m  the  hill,  placed 
himself  in  the  rear  of  the  line  fronting 
Mount  $t  John,  and  within  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  English  line.  The  banks, 
which  rise  high  on  each  side,  protected  him 
£'om  sudi  hms  as  did  not  come  in  a  direct 
line.  Here  he  caused  his  guards  to  defile 
before  him,  and  acquainted  them  that  the 
English  cavalry  and  infentry  were  entirely 
itiestroyed,  and  that  to  carry  their  position 
they  had  only  to  sustain  with  bravery  a 
heavy  fire  of  their  artillery.  He  concluded 
by  pointing  to  the  causeway  and  exclaiming^ 
''  Tnis,  gentlemen,  is  the  road  to  Brussels.ft 
They  answered  with  a  shout  of  ^nthusiasn^, 
and  the  cry  of  "  The  Emperpr  for  ever  T 
was  distinctly  heard  as  &r  as  the  British 
lines. 

The  allies  imagined  that  Napoleon  was 
about  to  attack  them  in  person,  and  far  from 
being  intimidated,  xgoioed  that  they  would 
haye  an  opportunity  of  shewing  him  of  what 


the  solders  of  W^togton  were  capable.^>-- 
The  emperor,  however,  remained  secure  un- 
der the  rising  bank,  and  'his  bravfe  and  de- 
voted troops  defiled  before  him  under  the 
command  of  Ney,  and  ascended  the  emi- 
nence. •   • 

Th^y  marched  on  with  a  firm  and  steady 
step,  and  in  dead  silence.  The  fete  of  the 
battle ;  the  fate  of  Eiu'ope  depended  upon 
them.  The  fire  of  the  allies  abated ;.  and 
with  indescribable  feelings  of  anxiety,  awe, 
and  admiration,  they  contemplated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  chosen  troops  of  France,  the 
battalions  who  were  the  terror  of  Europe, 
and  who  had  never  yet  been  vanquished.—^ 
But  the  pause  was  only  momentary.  Every 
cannon  seemed  to  open  at  once,  oh  the  foe, 
and  swept  whole  ranics  away.  As  the  &otA 
T^nks  ffetC  others  in  an  instant  rushed  far- 
ward  to  fm  up  the  chasms,  and  with  stem 
and  unbroken  front,  iS^e  iniperial  guard  con- 
tinued to  advance.  . 

Some  Brunswiekers  first  attempted  to  op- 
pose them ;  but  after  an  iheftectiial  resist- 
ancje,  ,  fhey  were  defeated  with  immense 
daughter.  The  French  penetrated  within 
th6  Knes.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the  duke 
to  rally  a  sufficient  force  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. They  carried  every  thing  before  them, 
and  once  more,  in  this  strange  and  eventful 
battle,  the  victory  was  lsf£q)oleop*s. 

In  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  French,  and  protected  from  the 
fij"e  of  their  artillery,  lay  a  regiment  of  the 
British  guards,  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  close  behind  them.  He  had  placed  him- 
self on  a  ridge,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
move  fh)rh  it.  This  was  suQident  to  render 
his  troops  invincible.  They  would  now,  as 
Soult  had  justlv  declared,  rather  have  suffered 
iliemselves  to  Die  cut  to  pieces,  than  have  ex- 
posed their  beloved  commander  to  peril. 

The  redoubted  imperial  guard  still  ad- 
vahoed*  They  approadied  within  a  hundred 
yards,  when  the  duke  suddenly  exclaimed, 
^  Up  guards  and  at  them.**  Thje  unexpected 
apparition  of  this  ]Gne  body  of  men  startled 
the  French  battalions,  and  they  suddenly 
paused;  but  immediately  recovering  them- 
selves, they  advanced  more  J^pidly.  At  a 
^ven  signal,  their  artillery  filea  off  to  thie 
right  and  the  left.    ^They  approached  within 
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twenty  yards  oi  their  opponents,  and  were  wise  now  arrived  on  the  left  of  the  British 

in  the  act  of  dashing  upcm  them  with  the  position. 

hayonet ;  when  a  vdley  was  poured  upon  In  the  best  concerted  pkiis  of  war  the  con- 
them  by  the  British,  which  staggered  thein,  test  must  always  be  greatly  afiected  by  ad- 
and  literally  knocked  them  bade  with  its  venlitious  circumstances.  By  good  fortune, ' 
shock.  A  second  volley  threw  them  infp  the  peasant  whoguided  the  Prussians  through 
.  neater  confusion,  and  ere  they  had  time  to  the  forest  of  Soigny  was  a  man  of  more  than 
deploy  or  to  manoeuvre,  the  British  cheered  common  sagacity,  and  instead  of  coming  out 
and  rushed  furiously  upon  them.  They  of  the  forest  at  Fritsdiermont  he  proposed 
waited  not  to  receive  the  attack,  but  sua-  to  descend  into  the  valley  lower  down,  and 
denly  turning  fled  in  disorder.  /  oome  out  in  a  direction  towards  Flanchenois, 
The  British  were  eagerly  pursuing,  when  nearly  on  the  French  reserve.  "  Tlien,"  said 
a  r^ment  of  sharp-shooters,  which  had  ac-  he,  **  we  will  take  them  alL"  The  Germans 
companied  and  protected  the  advancing  *co-  have  well  observed  how  much  depended  on 
lumn,  attacked  them,  and  did  considerable  this  peasant,  who,  had  he  been  less  disposed 
execution ;  but  the  British  inunediately  ral-  to  serve  the  allies,  or  less  intelligent,  might 
lied,  and  again  cheering  as  before,  charged  easily  have  led  them  into  a  hollow  way, 
on  their  new  autaffonists.  They  likewise  where  their  cannon  could  not  have  passed, 
refused  to  receive  me  shock,  and  followed  The  countenance  of  Wellington  again 
the  route  of  their  companions.  Again  the  brightened  into  a  smile.  **  There  goes  old 
French  rallied,  and  opened  a  galfing  and  Blucfaer  at  last,**  he  exclaimed.  **  We  shall 
destructive  fire  on  their  pursuer^  but  as  soon  beat  them  yef  The  decisive  moment  had 
as  they  were*  within  charing  distance  uni-  arrived,  and  the  duke  promptly  availed  him- 
formly  cave  way.  adf  of  it  He  ordered  the  whole  line,  sup- 
Napoleon  saw  the  whole,  fit)m  the  hoUow  ported  by  the  artilleiy  and  cavahy,  to  charge, 
in  which  he  was  concealed.  He  wished  to  nis  troops  replied  with  one  univ»*sal  shout, 
rally  the  fugitives,  and  lead  them  on  to  one  and  hastened  to  the  attack.  Nothing  could 
effort  more ;  but  Bertrand  and  Drouet  threw  resist  thdr  impetuosity.  The  French  foucht 
themselves  before  him,  and  representing  how  with  bravery  and  desperation ;  but  their  mrst 
much  the  safety  of  France  and  the  army  de-  line  was  speedily  broken  through ;  the  second 
pended  on  his  life,  besought  him  to  forbrar.  afibrded  little  more  resistance,  and  complete 
Napoleon  suffered  himsett*  to  be  persuaded,  confusion  and  route  ensuedL 
and  sedng  that  aU  was  lost,  hurried  fix>m  Four  squares  of  the  old  imperial  guard 
tliatpart  of  the  field.  yet  remained.  With  these  Napoleon  en- 
Hie  main  body  of  the  Prussians  had  now  deavoured  to  cover  his  retreat,  which  was 
arrived,  and'  although  they  were  bravely  op-  now  inevitable ;  but  they  w^ere  embarrassed 
posed  by  the  troops  of  general  Lobau,  whom  and  borne  away  by  the  crowd  of  fiigitives, 
not  even  these  new  assailants  cotdd  dis-  and  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force 
hearten,  perceptibly  gained  ground.  At  this  of  English  and  Prussians  which  now  pres^ 
critical  conjuncture,  intelligence  was  brought  upon  them.  They  defended  themselves  with 
to  Blucher  that  the  corps  which  he  had  left  a  gallantry  which  excited  the.admiraticm  of 
at  Wavre  were  pressed  by  a  superior  force^  their  foes.  The  duke  of  Wellington  would 
and  that  they  could  with  difficulty  maintain  have  prevented  the  useless  sacrifice  of  their 
their  position.  This  news,  however,  made  lives,  and  summoned  them  to  surrender; 
little  impression  on  the  hero.  A  reverse  at  but,  with  a  high  sense  of  military  honour, 
Wavre  he  well  knew  could  easily  be  repair^  they  refused  to  yield,  and  slowly  retreating, 
ed.  The  decisive  battle  must  be  fought  on  inch  by  inch,  were  almost  entirely  annihilatral 
the  ground  which  he  now  occupied.  With-  With  their  destruction  the  contest  ended, 
outt  therefore,  pausing  a  moment,  or  dis-  No  further  resistance  was  opposed ;  and  the 
patching  a  single  battalion  to  the  general  at  conquerors  had  little  more  to  do  them  to  pur- 
Wavie,  he  pressed  more  vigoroudy  on  the  sue  the  fugitives,  and  massacre  those  who 
French.  The  troops  of  general  Ziethen  like-  who  woulanot  surrender. 
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Near  La  Belle  ^^Uuoioe,  a  fiorm  in  the  tear 
of  Napoleon's  position,  Wellington  and 
^ucher  accidentally  met»  and  embraced  each 
pther  with  transport  The  son  of  Blucher 
aays  with  great  naivetS^  *'  Father  Blucher 
emfaraced  Wellington  in  such  a  hearty  man^ 
ner,  that  every  body  who  was  present  said  it 
was  the  most  affecting  scene  that  could  be 
inu^gined."  Bludier  proposed  to  continue  the 
pursuit  during  the  night  with  his  troops, 
who  were  comparatively  ^fresh,  and  Welling- 
ton,  recalling  nig  battaiions,  who  had  been 
ln<»re  than  twelve  hours  under  arms,  and 
whom  &ti^e  and  want  of  food  had  com- 
pletely exhausted,  drew  them  up  on  the  hill, 
and  giving  the  Prussians  three  cheers  as  they 
passed,  returned  to  the  Uvouack  of  the  fore- 
going night 

The  tremendous  scenes  of  the  day  were 
surpassed  by  the  horrors  of  the  night  The 
sun  had  Ions  gone  down,  but  no  friendly 
darkness  shenered  the  fugitives,  and  Ux.  uii* 
(douded  moon,  near  her  full»  lighted  the  de- 
atroyers  to  their  prey.  The  French  fled  in  a 
confusion  as  extraordinary  as  the  lengthened 
and  murderous  contention  of  the  day.  Lan- 
cers, dragoons,  infantry,  artillery,  and  cuiras- 
siers ;  guns,  waggons,  tumbrils^  and  carriages 
of  every  description,  formed  one  minted 
and  inipenetrable  mass.  The  road  was  cmien 
literally  choked  with  them.  Not  even  the  fear 
and  desperation  of  the  fugitives  could  open  a 
way  of  escape,  until  the  impetuous  charge  of 
the  pursuers  broke  through  all  intpediment, 
and  swept  away  every  thing  before  them. 

Some  few  officers,  with  marshal  Ney  at 
their  head,  endeavoured  to  rally  the  scattered 
troops,  and  form  a  feeble  rear-guard  to  check 
the  turioufif  pursuit  of  the  conquerors.  For 
a  moment  they  succeeded.  Some  battalions 
of  the  guard  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  leaders,  ^ 
and  endeavoured  to  protect  the  retreat  of 
their  army,  but  the  first  charge  of  the  Prus- 
sians broke  and  dispersed  them.  Again  they 
rallied,  and  again  were  overwhelmed.  At 
length  all  the  regiments  were  completely 
dispersed,  no  attempt  at  further  resistance, 
was  made,  and  every  one  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  The  confusion  increased 
every  moment  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle  it  was  impoB^ 
siUe  to  rally  a  angle  squadron. 


In  several  of  the  villages  the  officers  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  rtuly  the  troops,  and 
to  maintain  themselves  under  protection  of 
the  houses.  But  an  inexplicable  pamc  had 
seized  on  every  heart  jand  tney  whose  bravery . 
had,  a  few  hours  before,  excited  the  warmest 
admiration  of  their  enemies,  were  now  inca- 
pable of  the  least  resistance.  The  drum  or 
trumpet  of  the  Prusaans  was  no  sooner  heard 
at  a  distance,  than  they  forsook  their  ranks, 
abandoned  their  hasty  defences,  and  fled  in 
every  direction,  with  all  the  rapidity  which 
their  fatigue  and  exhaustion  would  permit 

It  was  at  Genappe  that  the  last  stand  was 
made.  The  French  there  found  some  cannon 
which  had  been  early  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  or  which  had  not  reached  the  scene  of 
action.  These  were  speedily  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  position.  Some  waggons 
and  carriages  were.overtumed,  and  the  streets 
completely  blockaded^  Intrenched  behind 
this  defence,  they  awaited  with  seemine  reso- 
lution the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
menced a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
The  Prussians  halted  for  an  instant,  and 
brin^gup  a  few  light  pieces,  directed  them 
on  the  French  intrenchments.  But  after  It 
few  discharges,  they  were  unable  to  restrain 
their  impetuosity,  and  rushed  on  to  carry  the 
place  by  assault  The  French  were  panic- 
struck.  Th^  abandoned  a  position  which 
they  might  have  long  succesdully  defended, 
and  thus  saved  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and 
once  more  betook  themselves  to  flight.  The 
Prussians  and  Brunswickersgallopea  through 
the  stieets,  and  massacred,  without  remorse, 
every  frenchman  who  fell  in  their  way. — 
No  resistance  was  offered  after  this ;  yet  the 
^Uffhter  continued  with  unabated  fury. 

Those  of  the  Frendi  who  had  early  escaped 
from  the  field,  and  ^who  had  beesn  able  to 
continue  thenr  flight  without  much  impedi- 
ment, did  not  expect  to  be  so  dosejy  pur- 
sued. Worn  out  with  fittigue,  and  fainting 
fipm  want  of  food,  thejr  halted  at  some  of  the 
villages  to  recruit  thexr  exhausted  powers*— 
But  they  had  scarcely  taxied  their  repast, 
when  crowds  of  fugitives  precif»tated  them- 
selves upon  them,  exdaimmg  that  the  Prus- 
sians  were  coming.  The  Uast  of  the  trumpet 
too  soon  confirmed  the  intelligence,  and  they 
were  cbiven  firpm  one  bivouadc  to  another 
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until  the  victors  were  glutted  with  slaughter.  At  this  dreadful  moment  tiie  enemy  ap- 
6r  they  were  unable  longer  to  continue  the  peared.    The  confusion  now  redoubled. — 
pursuit  frorh  mere  fatigue.  Some  hastily  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses, 
AtCharleroi,  Napoleon  himself  attempted  and  springing  upon  them,  abandoned  their 
to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  troops.  He  planted  carriages,  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
a  company  of  grenadiers  on  the  bridge  with  ,  crowd    Others  turned  <tf  at  the  foot  of  the 
fixed  bayonets.     But  the  immense  crowd  bridge,  and  driving  furiously  along  the  banks 
which  pressed  on,  continually  urged  to  new  of  the  Sambre,  sought  for  a  passage,  and  at 
efforts  by  the'  cries  of  "  The  Prussians,  the  length  madly  plunging  in,  were  swept  away 
Prussians?"    reiterated    in    the   rear,  over-  by  the  torrent.     Many  hundreds  who  had 
powered  all  opposition.  The  grenadiers  were  been    Qongratulating   themselves    on   their 
totally  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  it  was  escape  perished  here,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
not  until  they  had  passed  the  Sambre  that  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
the  French  dared  to  imagine  that'they  were  Part  of  the  arniy,  which  had  eariy  retreat- 
safe,  ed,  hoping  that  the  pursuit  would  cease  here, 
At  break  of  day  th^  feeble  wreck  of  the  and  that  the  Sambre  would  afford  them  a 
French  army  began  to  arrive  at  Charleroi  secure  defence,  had  bivouacked  on  the  right, 
and  Marchienne,  where  they  eagerly  pressed  si4e  of  the  river.     The  neighbouring  mea- 
on  to  repass  the  Sambre.    Three  days  before  dows  were  crowded  with  groups  of  soldiers, 
they  had  proudly  traversed  these  places  as  hastily  cooking  that  food  the  long  want  of 
conquerors.  Now  they  stole  fearfully  through,  which  had  deprived  them  of  all  remaining 
as  if^  dreading  to  be  recognised,  or  to  find  an  strength,  or  stretcl^ed  on  the  grass,  enjoying 
avenging  enemy  in  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  that  repose  which  was  even  more  necessary 
The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  cayal-  than  f<x>d.  But  when  this  scene  of  confusion 
cade  was  the  long  column  of  wounded,  who  commenced,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Prussians 
clung  to  each  other,  as  if  they  sought  consor  were  heai*d,  their  slumbers  were  immediately 
lation  or  protection  in  the  contemplation  of  broken,   their  food  was  left  untasted,  an<l 
each  other's  piisery.     Some  of  them  crept  once  more  they  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
slowly  along  on  foot    Others  were  mounted  A  little  beyond  Charleroi  two  roads  pre- 
OB  the  horses  wh^ch  they  had  forcibly  tie^ken  sented  themselves,  one  of  which  conducted 
from  tli^e  waggons  that  had  beeo  abandoned  to  Avesnes,  and  the  other  to  Philippevilie. 
on  every  step  of  the  road.    They  were  pale.  Napoleon,  confident  of  victory,  had  formed 
enfeebled,  and  covered  with  the  blopdy  rags  no  regular  plan  in  case  of  retreat.    No  gene-r 
with  which  they  had  hastily  boun^  up  theu:  ral  was  at  nand  to  direct  their  route,  and  the 
wounds.  army  divided,  as  inclination  or  charge  deter- 
As  tliey  ^pproaqhed  the  bridge  the  horrible  mined.    The  greater  part  pursued  the  road 
scenes  of  Genappe  w.erp  jenewe^.    The  road  tp  Avesnes,  while  others  turned  to  the  left, 
taken  suddenly  bepapo^  jC^nsideraUy  nar-  wd  fled  towards  Philippevilie.    Great  num- 
rower.    It  haa  previously  been  opmpletely  bers  abandoned  the  hign  road,  and,  as  their 
filled  with  the  strau^y  :min^ed^calunm  of  ouly  riefuge  from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  threw 
theretreatingarmy.  Sut  now,  when  the  spa^  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  woods. — 
was  contiBc;ted,  aJl  passage  w^  obstructed.  Thus  the  army  became  gradually  dispersed. 
Horsemen,  in^try,  and  carriages  rudied  and  at  length  nearly  disappeared. 
CHI,  contending  who  should  aross  first.    The  Wandering  through  the  woods,  wherever 
stronger  unfedingly  thruj^  {iside,  or  trampled  diaiioe  directed  their  way,  they  spread  alarm 
upon  the  weaker^  and  too  often  drew  tnehr  through  the  cpuntiy.    The  unfortunate  in- 
sabrei^,  or  their  bayonets,  on  those  19^0  ojQered  )iabiUints  now  received  the  first  tidings  of 
any  resistance.    Many  were  crushed  1^  the  ibe  success,  and  the  irreparable  defeat  dt  the 
wheels  of  the  ws^ons^  artilleiy.SQ  that  at  Frenoh  army ;   and  at  the  moment  when 
length  the  heaps  of  4eaid  bodi<^  cantinually  they  w^e  congratulating  themselves  tliat  the 
increasing^  form^  ait  plmot^t  insvmo^untiJde  theatre  of  war  Wias  so  far  removed  from  them, 
pbstpd^.  learned,  to  their  unutterable  despair,  that 
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they  would  soon  become  the  prey  of  an  ene* 
my  whom  a  victoiy  so  dearly  bought  had 
rend^ed  ten-fold  more  ferocious.  The  forti- 
fied towns  quickly  closed  their  gates  against 
the  fugitives,  who  brought  with  them  disor- 
der and  despair.  At  some  places,  the  run- 
aways were  fordUy  driven  away,  and  thus 
bang  oompelfed  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  neighbouring  country,  tiaey  abandoned 
themselves  to  every  species  of  excess. 

While  the  gallant  JBlucher  was  employed 
in  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  sloWiy  led  his  armjjr  over  the- 
field  of  battie.  The  noise  and  concision 
which  so  lately  reigned  were  heard  no  more, 
and  fdl  was  hushed  and  still ;  save  when  t^e 
moans  of  the  wounded,  or  the  agoniaiiig 
shrieks  of  the  dying,  burst  upon  the  ear.— ^ 
The  moon,  riding  in  unveilea  majesty,  shed 
a  pale  and  mournful  light  on  the  horrors  of 
the  scene.  When  the  duke  contemplated 
the  piles  of  dead  which  were  heaped  on  every 
side,  and  thought,  with  the  lives  of  how  many 
brave  fellows  the  glory  of  that  day  had  been 
bought,  ,ahd  how  many  hearts  even  the  joy- 
ful news  of  this  victory  would  sadden,  the 
sternness  of  the  soldier  Was  forgotten;  the 
feelings  of  the  man  resumed  their  power,  and 
he  burst  into  tears. 

His  troops  were  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  needed  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  but  to  , 
their  everlasting  honour  be  it  recorded,  that 
not  a  man  indulged  in  the  repose  which  na- 
ture so  much  required.  They  retrod  the 
field  of  death.  They  sought  for  their  wound- 
ed companions.  They  eagerly  afforded  them 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  having 
hastily  dressed  their  wounds,  dispatched  them 
to  the  hospitals  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels. — 
Nor  was  their  humanity  confined  to  their 
countrymen,  even  those  who  so  lately  thirsted 
for  their  blood,  those  by  whom  their  ranks 
had  been  thinned,  shared  in  their  tender  care. 
In  the  left  wing  alone,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred  French  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to 
the  generosity  and  compassion  of  the  British 
soldiers.  In  every  part  of  the  field  the  troops 
were  seen  diligently  employed  in  construct- 
ing litters,  and  carefully  conveying  both 
friends  and  foes  to  a  place  of.  refuge  and 
cjcwnfort 

In  many  places  a  still  more  interesting 


scene  was  presented.  The  wounded  British 
soldiers,  afler  their  own  injuries  had  been  at- 
tended to,  were  seen  cardully  and  tenderly 
staunching  the  wounds  of  those  whom  a  few 
hours  before  they  had  met  in  mortal  combat. 
This  was  a  spectacle  which  none  but  a  Bri- 
tish army  would  have  afforded,  ssndit  formed 
a  fine  and  affecting  contrast  with  the  mur- 
derous occupation  of  the  Brunswickers  and 
Prussians. 

The  very  dose  of  the  battie  had  been  de- 
structive to  many  of  the  British  officers.  Sir 
Francis  Dtlyly,  of  the  fiwt  foot-^ufuxU,  fell 
in-  the  very  last  charge  to  which  his  regiment 
was  led^  and  at  the  momfei'it  when  the  enemy 
was  breaking  and  preparing  to  fly.  Colonel 
Fitzgerald,  off  the  second  re^ment  of  life 
guai^s,  likewise  feU  as  he  was  cheering  his 
men  to  pursue  the  foe  who  had  ^ven  way, 
and  were  retiring  in  concision. 

Almost  the  last  sfcot  which  was  fired  on 
the  British  wounded  the  gallant  earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  in  the  knee.  He  had  personally  led 
every  charge  of  cavalry.  He  had  exposed 
himself  wherever  danger  threatened  most, 
and  was  not  wounded  until  almost  all  danger 
had  ceased.  The  chair  is  yet  shewn,  in  the 
farm  of  La  Belle  AUiance,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship sat,  and  endured  the  amputation  of  his 
leg,  without  one  groan  or  contortion  of  coun- 
tenance. His  noble  exclamation  in  the  midst 
of  the  operation  is  still  remembered  by  those 
who  were  present.  **•  Who  would  not  lose  a 
leg  for  sucn  a  victory  T 

The  mmquis  of  Anglesea  has  always  been 
considered  the  fkst  cavalry  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish  service ;  and  we  believe  no  man  to  be 
more  justly  entitled  to  this  (Mstinction.  His 
gallant  achievements  in  the  Peninsula^  and 
his  more  recent  conduct  at  Waterloo,  have 
shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name  which  will  long 
be  the  boast  ot  his  family,  and  the  admira^ 
tion  of  his  country.  As  an  officer,  and  in 
the  campugns  of  the  iUustrious  Wellington, 
the  marquis  of  Anglesea  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  I^rd  Paget ;  and  it*  was  only  in 
consequence  of  his  meritorious  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his  former  distin- 
gufshed  services,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  marquis,  having  before  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Uxbric^*by  the  death  of 
the  late  earL 
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The  nuorquis  of  Anglesea  was  bom  the, 
17th  of  May  1768,  and  received  the  firat  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Westminster ;  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

At  the  beiraining  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
in  179B,  disdaining  a  life  of  inglorious  ease, 
and  anxious  to  embrace  the  mmtanr  profcSB. 
sion,  he  raised  the  80th  regiment  of  feot,  or 
Staffordshire  volunteers,  a  mie  body  of  young 
men,  principally  on  his  fiither^s  estates.  On 
600  being  raised,  the  noble  marquis,  who 
was  then  lord  Paget,  was  presented  with  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  army;  and,  on 
400  more  being  added,  his  lordship  was 
offered  a  eolonelcv',  which  he  refused,  on  the 
ground  of  his  nqt  hnvihg  been  then  on  foreign 
service.  At  this  peric^  the  wholesome  re- 
f(iilations  which  hfive  been  since  carried  into 
effect  by  the  illustrious  oommander-in-chieC 
wete  not  in  force ;  and  lord  Paget's  nomina- 
tion to  the  permanent  rank  of  jfield-officer 
ipilitated  agamst  QO  existing  nile  of  promo- 
tion, 

Three  months  after  the  letter  of  service, 
lord  Paget^  ivith  his  regiment,  embarked  for 
Guernsey;  and  from  thence^  in  1794,  he 
joined  lus  royal  highi^ess  the  duke  of  York 
in  Fielders,  In  the  retreat  of  that  expedi. 
tion,  his  lordship,  bdng  senior  field-officer, 
was  entirusted  with  the  command  of  lord 
Cathcart's  brigade ;  the  latter  officer  having 
a  separate  corps,  to  which  his  attention  was 
necessarity  directed 

Lord  Iraget,  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  80th  to  the  command  of  the  7th  regi- 
ment  of  light  dragoons,  accompanied  me 
duke  of  York  on  the  expedition  to  Holland ; 
and,  in  the  general  attack  made  on  the  2d  of 
October  17^1,  his  lordship  w^s  attached  to 
the  division  under  the  command  of  the  Rus- 
sian general  de  Hermann,  and  posted  on  the 
sandliiUs,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
contributing  materially  to  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory that  day  obtained  by  the  British  troops, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  discouraging 
nature.  Late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  having  been  defeated  in  an 
attempt  which  they  made  upon  ihe  British 
horse  artillery,  were  charged  by  the  cavalry 
under  lord  Paget,  and  driven,  with  consider^ 
able  loss,  nearly  to  Egmont-op-Zee.    In  thg 


retreat  of  that  armv,  lord  Paget,  with  his  ca« 
valry,  protected  the  rear;  and  some  skir- 
mishing having  taken  place,  by  whidi  several 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  his  lordship,  with  one  squadron,  made 
a  gallant  attack  upon  the  force  of  general 
Simon,  amounting  to  six  times  his  own,  to- 
tally jrepulsed  them,  obtained  back  the  fti. 
tish,  and  with  them  several  pieces  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon. 

After  the  return  of  the  army  from  Hol- 
land, lord  Pa^t  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  assidmty  to  the  dischai^eof  his  regi- 
mental duties ;  and,  bv  his  unremitting  at- 
tention, the  7th  light  dragoons  has  become 
one  of  the  first  regiments  of  cavfdry  in  the 
service. 

His  lordship,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  the  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  IStii 
regiments  of  hussars,  followed  the  division 
sent  under  the  command  of  sir  David  Baird 
to  co-operate  with  sir  John  Moore  in  SpaiZL 
Lord  Paget  disembarked  his  forc^  at  Co^ 
runna,  amidst  the  innumerable  difficulties 
opposed  to  him,  from  the  want-of  forage,  the 
apathy  of  the  people  of  Spain,  and  the  tardy 
supplies  they  affi^rded  (very  diffisrent  from 
what  either  the  men  or  horses  had  been  acr 
customed  to) ;  and  proceeded  in  the  route  sir 
D^vid  Board's  division  was  directed  to  take. 
On  the  10th  of  December  he  arrived  at  Za- 
niora ;  and,  after  a  toilsome  march,  his  troops 
being  exposed  to  numerous  privations  and 
distresses,  but  whidi  were  very  considerably 
alleviated  through  the  attention  bestowed 
by  his  Iprdship  on  their  gomfort,  and  to  his 
anxiety  in  procuring  forage  and  acoommoda? 
tion  for  their  horses,  his  lordship  was  enabled 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  weU  equipped  body 
of  pavtury,  Oin  the  24t}i  of  November,  his 
lordship-s  division  effected  a  junction  with 
sir  John  Mooire.  At  this  period  the  critical 
statp  of  fdfairs  (occasioned  principally  by  the 
luk^)varm  conduct  of  tiie  Spaniards,  the  ridi- 
culous Qonfidence  that  many  of  them  enter- 
tained of  their  own  exertions  to  resist  any 
material  attacks  of  the  French,  and,  more- 
over, bv  the  too  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
English  at  home,  who,  deceived  by  false  re- 
ports, augured  even  impossifafilities,  from  the 
supposed  ability  of  the  Spaniards  to  assail 
with  vigour  the  armies  of  France,  and  clfar 
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tbcir  eoumUy  of  those  modem  Vflndak)  had  his  kixUdp,  mitiie  ahuaitgr  he  dk  all  times 
determ&ied  the .  British  commander  to  fall  evinced,  enaUed  the  Britiflh  troops  to  reach 
hack  upA.  Portugal  Circumstanoes  after-  Onrunna  ivith  a  much  le»  loss  than  could 
'  waids  caused  this  movement  to  h^  suspend-  have  been  reasonably  expected,  when  all  cur- 
ed ;  and  a  junction  was  resolved  upon  with  cumstances  were  tidoen  into  considoatiott. — 
the  divisi<Mi  under  abr  David  Baird,  which*  At  Majoiga,  m  wdl-directed  attack  was  exe- 
was  happily  efifeeted  on  the  SOth  of  De-  ciited  on  a  consideraUe  force  c£  the  enemr; 
cember.  by  the  Ifth  hussars,  under  ccdonel  Lei^h,  m 

Lieutenant-general  lord  Paget  was-  sta-  whidi  tlfe  British  were  suconsful,  ana  100 
tioned  with  his  division  of  cavalry  18  miles  of  the^  French  made  prisoners.  At  Bene- 
from  Sahagun;  at  which  pkoe  a  body  of  the  vente,on  the  29th  of  December,  4ordPaget'8 
enemy's  horse,  amounting  to  700,  had  been  division  was  attacked  in  the  mining  by  the 
posted)  which  his  lordship  proposed,  by  a  chasseurs  of  Napoleon's  imterial  ^ui^.  The' 
ra^d  movement,  to  cut  off  from  the  main  piquets  which  were  along  the  £sh  rivar  hav- 
body  of  the  French  army.  Accordin^y,  at  mg  been  driven  in,  his  lordship  reinforced 
two  o'dock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  them  with  the  in4ying  piquets,  amounting 
major-general  Slade  was  dispatched  by  a  dif-  to  250  men :  these,  under  the  orders  of  Keu- 
ferent  route  than  that  his  lordship  proposed  tenant-col<mels  Otway  <^the  18th,  and  Quen- 
taking;  with  the  10th  light  dragoons,  whilst  tin  of  the  10th  hussars,  with  a  part  of  the 
lord  I^aget,  With  the  15th  light  dragoons,  German  hussars,  gallandy  kept  in  check  six 
moved  with  great  celerity  in  a  different  di-  squadrons  of  the  imperial  guard,  Ix>rd  Paget 
rection,  readied  Sahagun,  and  surprised  a  haying  arriv^  on  the  spot,  found  them  en- 
piquet  of  the  enemy.  Unfortunately  some  gaged  in  a  v^  snuurt  skirmish :  he  immedit- 
men  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  atdy  sent  for  die  10th  hussars,  and  gave  or- 
afforded  tne^Filench  an  opportunity  of  form-  ders  to  major-general  the  honourable  Charles 
ing  in  an  advantageous  position  on  the  out-  Stewart»  to  attack  .with  the  piquets  the  in^ 
skirts  of  the  town.  The  strength  of  the  post  stant  he  had  formed  the  IQUi  hussars  in  a 
was  particularly  favourable,  m>m  a  hollow,  second  line,  This  attadc  was  conducted  with 
which  opposed  any  r^gulair  charge  of  the  so  much  g^Pantry,  that  the  imperial  guards 
British  cavahcyj  and  ijt  was  therefore  neces-  were  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  general 
sary  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  gain  the  advan-  Lefebvre,  several  officers,  and  (xie  hundred 
tages  of  gioimd  for  his  intended  operations,  men,  who  irere  made  prisoners,  and  many 
Here  tiie  abilities  of  lord  Paget  were  exer-  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,  .  The  ardour 
cised  with  effisct ;  and,  having  succeeded  in'  of  the  French  was  manifestly  damped  by  this 
improving  his  position,  a  clwge  was  made  fresh  proof  of  British  yalour:  for  th^  conti- 
upon  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line.  The  )iued  their  pursuit  at  sudi  respectful  mstance^ 
rapidity  with  which  the  British  cavdry  that  the  rear  of  the  army,  whidi  had  been 
rushed  on  to  the  attack  copld  not  be  with^  engaged  with  them,  reached  Baneza  that 
stood  by  the  French :  their  line  was  imme-  night  unmplested.  His  services  during  the 
diately  broken,  and  their  whole  force  dis::  riemainder  of  the  retreat  have  beai  comme- 
persed  with  considarable  slaughter.  Two  xporat^  in  the  narri(tive  of  that  disastrous 
ueute»ant*colonels,  and  upwards  pf  one  hum  campaign. 

dred  and  mnety  men,  made  pri^ners,  were  Frpm  this  time  th^  marquis  of  Anglesea 

the  fruits  of  this  bold  yet  well^planned  opera-  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  the  public 

tion.    The  loss  of  the  English  amount;ed  to  attention  unti(  the  battle  ofW^^floo,  in 

eight  men  idlled,  and  twentv  wounded.  which  he  boro  a  conspicuous  part,  having 

In  the  disastrous  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore^i  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  that  menior- 

Lord  Paget,  witl^  the  cavalfy,  brought  up  9ble  occasion.    After  distinguisliuig  himself 

the  rear ;  and  his  lordship's  ardour  frequently  by  repeated  feats  of  valour,  at  the  clqs^  of  the 

exposed  him  to  imminent  danger.     Skir-  aay  he  received  a  wound,  bv  almost  the  last 

mishes  daily  took  place ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  shot  fired ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  this  cir- 

ohs&rved,  that  the  masteriy  dispositions  ot  cumstance^  it  has  been  confidently  affirmed 
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Hmt  Kapcieon  Mpotild  have  been  his  priscmar.  toimded  and  borne  away  by  cnnrdb  of  fu^i- 

The  wound  his  lordship  .'reimYed,  and  th^  .  tives.     Some  of  his  officers^  who  Imd  not  se- 

Ccmsequent  amputadoa  of  his  leg,  compelled  parated  from  him  during  die  liattte^  hrcke 

him  to  return  home;  and  we  trust  tliat  a  through  tbe  crowd,  ana  fimsed  him  aloi^ 

permanent  peace,  the  reward  of  so  much  -  with  them,  abnost  unconscious  of  fife 

bravery  and  valour,  will  render  unnecessary  For  a  few  moments  they  sou^t  refuge  in 

bis  lordship's  future  zeal  and  ability.  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd,  near  Xa  Belle  Al* 

We  can- only  briefly  advert  to  an  unfortu-  liance ;  but  the  Prussian  hussars  b^an  to 

nate  attachment  between  his  lo^sbip  and  the  scour  the  field  in  every  direction.    Napoleon 

lady  of  a  gentleman  of  an  illustrious  &mily  had  now  somewhat  recovered  himself:  Imt  it 

and  connexions,  which  unhappily  involved  had  become  impossible  to  issue  any  orders, 

t^vo  noble  families  in  the  deepest  distress ;  He  had  no  aides-de-camp  by  whom  to  send 

the  issue  of  this  unfortunate  business  was  a  them,  nor  did  he  know  where  to  find  tbe 

divorce  on  the  part  of  the  injured  gentleman  commander  of  a  single  division.    He  was 

from  his  wife,  and  a  verdict  obtained  against  therefore  coii^pelled  to  abandon  his  army  to 

his  lordship  of  20,000/.    As  much  as  we  de-  their  fate,  and  to  seek  his  own  safety  iii  the- 

plore  the  mischief  of  this  unhappy  c(Minexion,  most  rapid  flight. 

we  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  his  lord-  As  Napoleon  and  his  suite  issued  from  the 

ship's  conduct  throughout  me  whole  of  the  cottage  and  galloped  across  the  plain,  to 

unfortunate  affidr  was  marked  with  a  high  reach  some  of  nis  e(][uipage,  they  saw  several 

sense  of  feeling  and  noble  generosity.  parties  of  Prussian  hussars  busily  employed 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  hoUow  beneath  in  the  work  of  plunder  or  death.    Fbrtai- 

the  British  lines,  unti)  he  had  witnessed  the.  nately  they  were  not  p^reeived^  and  Napo- 

defeat  of  his  guards,  who  had  hitherto  been  leon  was  conducted  in  safety  to  one  of  iiis 

honoured  by  the  title  of  invincibles.  .  He  carriages.    He  drove  fhriously  towards  Ge- 

then  hastily  retired  to  his  former  .position,  nappe.     Having  arrived  there,  he  found  the 

near  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance.    Here  streets  completdy  thronged  widr  carriages  of 

he  beheld  with  mortification  and  despair  the  every  description.    They  were  all  obliged  to 

a;Wful  and  disastrous  confusion  which  so  soon  defile  over  one  bridge,  and  in  liieir  hasle  to 

pervaded  his  whole  army,  and  the  noUe  stand  rush  on  and  efiect  their  escape,  they  impeded 

which  was  made  by  the  remaining  battalions  each  other's  progress,  and  produced  tbe  most 

of  his  old  and  favourite  guard.     L)uring.the  fatal  confusion.    For  more  than  an  hour  he 

day,  except  when  he  had  yielded  to  dismay  remained  entangled,  in  the  browd,  which  re- 

at  the  unexpected  apd  unconquerable  obsti-  sisted  every  effort  that  even  royal  autiiority 

nacy  of  thQ  British,,  he  had  been  cool  and  could  make  to  open  a  passage.    Every  mo- 

oollected,  and  had  fought  the  battle  with  ment  new'  crowds  of  fugitives,  cavahy,  iji- 

more  than  u^u^l  sjcill.    But  he  was  now  sud-  fantry,  guns,  baggage-waggons,  and  carriages 

denly  bereft  of  the  powers  of  recollection  and  of  every  kind,  rushed  into  the  place,  increased 

motion',  and  stood  an  image  of  horror  and  the  tumult,  and  rendered  the  passage  of  the 

despair.     Some  occasional  indistinct  and  in-  bridge  impracticable, 

coherent  expressions  of  admiration  of  his  To  complete  the  horror  of  the  Scene  the 

fidthful  and  oevoted  guard,  or  of  fierce  indig-  Prussians  now  approadied.     Their  shouts 

nation  at  the  cowardice  of  the  rest  of  his  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 

troops,  alone  shewed  that  he  breathed.     In  miserable  wretches  who  were  perishing  un- 

•  vain  his  officers  applied  to  him  for  orders ;  .  der  their  sabres.    The  streets  were  hastily 

in  vain  one  messenger   afler  another  de-  barricadoed,  and  every  preparation  which 

manded  what  was  to  be  done  in  different  fear  or  despair  could  suggest  was  made  for  a 

parts  of  the  field.    He  heard  them  not.  ;He  last  defence.    The  issue  of  this  contest  haa 

was  incapable  of  reply.     "  My  guard,  my  already  been  described.  The  Prussians  broke 

faithful  guard  !**  he  exclaimed.    A  moment  through  every  obstacle,  and  entered  the  town 

afl«' wards  he  added  "Ah  !  the  game  is  in-  in  full  carreer, 

deed  lost,  and  -— •''    He  Was'  now  sur*  The  carriage  of  Ni^eon  was  soon  reec^^ 
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^0^  to  secuicj  therixiost  invdualile  of  all  piisses, 
the  persoh  of  the  emperor  hhas^.  The 
coacnimui  was  on  the  box,  the  postilion  had 
mounted  the  leaders,  and'  they  were  mkking 
adesperate  attempt  to  force  their  Mray'  through 
tiie  throng.  The  Frussiah  office  V^bo  headed 
tiie  foremost  troop  eagerly  called  to  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  but  the  latter  only  lashed  his 
horses  with  the  greater  violence.  The  hus- 
sars then  cut  down  the  postilion  and  killed 
the  leaders,  while  the.  sabre  of  the  officer 
Immght  the  coachman  from  his  box  with  a 
mngle  stroke.  He  then  violently  tore  open 
tile  door  of  the  carriage,  and  deemed  the 
prize  his  own.  As  he  opened  the  door  he 
saw  the  emperor  escape  fi^m  the  opposite 
^de,  and  before  he  coiild  hastily  pass  round 
the  carriage.  Napoleon  had  mounted  a  horse, 
and  was  instantly  lost  in  th6  throng.  In  his 
haste  he  dropped  his  sword  and  Ms  mantle, 
which  were  fbund  in  the  road  by  the  side  of 
tiie  carriage. 

^  Attended  by  a  few  faithful  officers,  Najx)- 
leon  now  galloped  furiously  towards  Charle- 
roi.  As  he  passed  he  was  fretjuently  recog- 
nised by  the  fugitives  who  crowded  the  road, 
and  amidst  the  noise  of  the  icarriages  ex- 
claimed, "  There  goes  the  Emperor !  the 
Emperor  for  evei"!"  As  often  as  these  words 
resounded  in  his  ears  he  redoubled  his  speeds 
The  enemy  foUewed  him  close  at  his  heels. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  might  betmy 
him  :  had  any  number  of  his  troops  collected 
around  him  he  could  not  have  abandoned 
them,  and  their  appearance,  by  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  would  have  directed 
them  to  their  prey.  A  little  before  he  ar- 
rived  at  Charleroi  he  halted,  and  a  firo  being 
kindled,  partook  of  the  first  refreshment  he 
had  tastea  during  fourteen  hours.  ^  He  then 
dismissed  his  guide,  and  pursued  his  course 
to  Charleroi,  ^ving  been  joined  by  eight 
confidential  officers.  At  this  dty  he  at- 
tempted to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  in  vain, 
and  tie  therefore  hasten^  in  the  direction  of 
RiilliopeviUe.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  he 
was  obi^^ed  to  submit  to  the  interrogation 
of  the  guiEird,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  go- 
vernor before  he  could  gain  admittance; 

The  confliet  behind  him  was  the  mdst  san^ 
.guinary  and  bx^ital  that  histbry  tias  recwdecf, 


anil  surpassed  in  its  horrors  even  the  scenes 
of  mid^ajr.  The  cruelty  of  tlie  French  and 
Prussians,  and  more  especially  of  the  former 
to  tlie  latter,  wiio  were  taken  on  the  16th, 
imd  towards  the  British  wounded  and  pri-. 
soners  taken  on  the  18th,  was  sucli  as  to  ex^ 
elude  them  from  the  benefits  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war.  Tlieir  lancers  rode  over  the 
field  during  the  aclioh,  dispatching  by  their 
weapons  the  wounded  British,  with  the  most 
inveterate  rancour,  and  many  of  the  officers 
who  have  since. recovered  from  their  wounds, 
sustained  the  most  lasting  inconvenience,  and 
the  greatest  danger,  from  those  inflicted  by  ' 
the  enemy,  when  they  wero  in  no  condition 
to  ofiend  others,  or  defend  themselves.  The 
exclamation  of,  "  What !  aro  you  not  dead?* 
uttered  by  the  spearman,  was  usually  accom* 
panied  with  a  thrust  of  his  lance,  which  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  his  unfortunate  and 
languishing  victim.  Even  the  British  offi-  ~ 
cers  who  were  carried  before  Buonaparte,  al- 
though treated  with  civility  in  his  presence, 
and  dismissed  with  assurances  that  they 
should  receive  surgical  assistance  and  proper 
attendance,  were  no  sooner  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  protection  than  they  were  stripped, 
beaten,  and  abused.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
whom  the  French  took  from  our  light  ca- 
valry were  piit  to  death  in  cold  blood,  or 
owed  their  safety  to  concealment,  and  a 
speedy  escape.  This  unnatural  mode  of 
warfare,  rashly  announced,  and  cruelly  acted 
upon,  was  fearfully  avenged.  The  light 
horses  of  the  Prussians,  always  formidable 
on  such  occasions,  made  a  dreadful  and  in* 
discriminate  slaughter,  scarcely  interrupted 
by  the  temptation  of  plundering  the  bag^ge, 
with  which  the  roads  were  choked,  and  un- 
checked by  any  attempt  at  resistance.  Those 
soldiers  who  had  begun  the  morning  Math 
such  bright  and  enthusiastic  hopes,  and 
whose  conduct  during  the  battle  vindicated 
their  self-confidence,  were  now  «o  entirely 
broken  in  heart  and  spirits  that  mai)y  of 
their  straggling  bands  fled  at  sight  of  a  single 
Prussian  hussfl(r.  . 

'■  It  is  remarkable,  ftat,  amidst  the  countless 
nutiib^rs  wh6  fl^,  both  6P  privates  and  offi- 
cers,- we  do(  hot  •  nbtice  .many  of  those  names 
distinguished  in  the  bulletins  of  l?ap6lean** 
fcwAfe:  •  cBtnipaigns;    Exbept  Duheshie  and 
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Friaut»  very  moderate  officers,  we  hear  of  no 
generals  among  tJie  French  Mst  of  the  slain. 
The  latter  was  killed  by  a  ball  as  he  was 
stsmding  dose  to  Ney,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  guards  in  the  last  attack.  Duhesme 
was  overUdceu  in  the  village  of  Genappe,  by 
one  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  bladk  hus- 
sars,  of  whom  he  begged  qaarter.  The  sol- 
dier regarded  him  sternly,  with  his  sabre  up- 
lifked)  and  then  briefly  saying,  ''  ,The  duke 
of  Brunswick  died  yesterday,''  bestowed  on 
him  his  death  wound.  Notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  these  two  generals,  the  officers  of  Na- 
poleon engaged  in  the  conflict  with  better 
fortune  than  attended  om:  distmguished  and 
undaunted  Picton,  Ponsonby,  and  other  ofii- 
cers,  the  remembrance  of  whose  services  wiU 
remain  eoeyel  with,  the  exis^tence  of  the  Bri- 
tiftb  empire. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  acknowledged  to 
be  more  than  10,000  men,  but  the  official 
accounts  seldom  confess  the  actual  loss,  which* 
in  the  present  instance,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  a  smaller  number  than  20,000,  The  Prus- 
sians did  not  arrive  till  the  afiair  was  tiearly 
sledded,  but  the  opposition  they  experienced, 
though  short,  was  obstinate,  and  many  were 
^iLilled  in  the  pursuit 

The  courage  and  impetuosity  of  the  French 
had  never  been  exceeded.  Charges  more 
desperate  had  not  been  witnessed  in  modem 
w  arfare.  They  even  wondered  at  their  own 
,  exertions ;  but  they  wondered  more  at  the 
cool  intrepidity  with  which  the  British  sus- 
tained the  shock,  and  beat  them  back  with 
such  admirable  steadiness.  Napoleon  had 
profoundly  studied  the  character  of  the 
French,  and  the  system  of  warfare  which 
he  had  adopted  was  tibe  best  suited  to  theii; 
peculiar  energies.  The  French  soldiers  are 
capable  only  of  active  courage.  Their  feeU 
ings  must  be  highly  excited,  their  passii^i^ 
must  be  called  mto  ^11  ai^ivity,  and  then 
they  are  neaaAy  invincible.  Ardent,  impe^ 
tuous,  and.  enthusiastic^  they  brave  every 
danger,  and  surmount  every  obstacle.  But 
of  passive  courage  they  are  inoqpable.  When 
cool  and  determined  resobition  ii^  required 
they  are  too  frequently  found  waqtipg  m  the 
performance  of  theijr  duty. « 

In  passive  coiinigi&  the  allies^  under  a  Bri- 


tish ootnmandeii^  had  shewn  tiienlisdvea  de- 
ddedly  superior  Ifco  the  French.  The  tre- 
mendous and  repeated  chio^  <tf  tiie  foe 
were  received  with  a  ^dour  uat  never  hxA- 
tered.  Though  their  ranks  wane  tliinned, 
and  their  squlu:^  diminished,  they  still  nre>- 
sented  a  stem  and  unbroken  front,  am  at 
the  moment  when  the  duke  ordered  the  ge- 
neral charge,  every  bosom  swelled,  -cverj- 
head  was  erect,  every  cheek  was  flushed, 
every  eye  glistened  witli  delight^  and  one 
universal  shout  proclaimed  their  exultation. 
Though  enfei^bled  by  a  contest  of  seven 
hours,  their  strength  and  activity  were  in- 
stantly restored,  they  pressed:  on  to  the'  al> 
tack,  and  in  one  moment. the .dav  was  their 
own.  They  had  withstood,  without  confu- 
sion or  fear,  tfae*innamerable  charges  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  first  charge  whi<^  they  in 
their  turn  were  permitted  to  make  drove  the 
French  in  total  disorder  from  the  field. 

Thus  ended  a  day  as  glorious  in  its  achieve- 
ments as  important  in  its  results^  which  at 
once  averted  the  calamities  that  threatened 
the  worldi,  and  altered  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. Thus  ended  a  contest,  which  has 
raised  the  glory  of  England  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  in  which  the  last  and  most  deci- 
sive proof  was  given,  that  in  every  age,  tod 
every  country,  under  every  disadvantage  of 
numbers  and  situation,  from  the  days  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt  to  the  present  iim^s ; 
on  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt,  and  the 
sheltered  shores  of;  Italy ;  on  the  mo\intains 
of  Portugal,  the  plains  of  Spain,  amidst  the 
rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  fields  of  Flanders, 
and  the  valleys  of  France ;  in  foreign  lands, 
and  in  their  native  soil;  l>y  land,  and  by  sea ; 
En|rlisbmen  have  ever  been  victorious  over 
their  ancient  and  presumptuous  enemies. 

The  names  of  Alexandria,  of  Maida,  of 
Vimiera,  of  Corunna,  of  Talavera,  of  Barrosa, 
of  Albuera»  of  Salamanca,  of  Chthes,  of  Thou- 
)ouse,  of  Vittoria,  and  finally,  of  Waterloo, 
will  prodaim  to  future  times  the  de^s  oi 
British  vdour — deeds  more  like  tiie.  tales  of 
chivalry  and  romance  thanf.the  events  otteB^ 
life,  and  of  civiUzed  age^.    /* 

If  it  was  a  day  of  ^ory,  it  was  likewise  a 
day  of  sorrow  wt  Britain ;  if  we  triumph  ia 
jt  as  the  proudest,  we  must  also  mourn  it  as 
the  most  bbody  of  all  the  battles  she  hay 
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Ibught  or  woiK    Thoee  wbo  witnessed  the  their  6aifer!ngeneiiiie8--«  striking  and  noble 

most  sanguinary  contests  of  the  Peninsular  ^contrast  to  tne  brutality  with  which  the 

war,  declared  they  had  never;  seai  so  terrible  French  had  treated  our  prisoners, 

a  carnage;  and  the  Prussians  pronounced  The  desolation  which  reigned  on  the  scene 

even  the  battle  of  Leipsic  not  to  be  com-  of  action  cannot  easily  be  described.    The 

pared  to  it    The  dead  could  not  be  num- .  fields  of  high  standing  com  were  trampled 

nered*;  and  by  those  wbo  visited  this  dread-  down,  and  so  completely  beaten  into  the 

fill  field  of  glory,  and  of  death,  the  day  ailer  earth,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  stulAle. 

the  battle,  uie  spectacle  of  horror  that  it  ex*  The  ground  was  completely  ploughed  up  in 

hibited  can  never  be  forgotten.  many  places  with  the  charge  of  the  cav^ry, 

The  mangled  and  lifeless  bodies  were  even  and  the  horses'  hoofe,  deep  stamped  into  the 

then  stripped  of  every  covwing — everything  earth,  left:  the  traces  where  many  a  deadly 

of  the  smallest  value  was  already  carried  off.  struggle  had  been.     The  whol^  field  was 

The  rood  between  Waterloo  and  Brussels,  strewed  with  the  melandioly  vestiges  of  war 

which  passes  for  nine  miles  through  the  and  devastation— soldiers*  caps,  pierced  with 

thick  shades  of  the  forest  of  Soigny,  was  many  a  ball,  and  trodden  tinder  foot — eagles 

choked  up  with  scattered  b^gage,  orokeo  that  had  ornamented  them— -badges  of  the 

waggons,,  and  dead  horses.    T^  heavy  rains,  legion  of  honour— cuirasses — ^f^ments  of 

andthe  great  passage  upon  it,  had  rendered  broken  arms,  belts  and  scabbards  innume- 

it  almost  impassable,  so  that  it  was  with  ex-  rable — ^shreds  of  tattered  cloth,  shoes,  car- 

treme  difficulty  that  the  carriages  containing  'tridge  boxes,  gloves,  highland  bonnets,  fea-~ 

the  wounded  could  be  brought  along.    The  thers  steeped    in  mud  and  gore — French 

way  was  lined  with  unfortunate  men  who  novels,  and  German  Testaments — scattered 

had  crept  fit>m  the  field,  and  many,  unable  music  belonging  to  the    bands — ^packs  of 

to  go  farther^  lay  down  and  died : — ^holes  dug  cards,  and  innumerable  papors  of  ^very  de- 

by  the  road  side  served  as  their  graves,  and  scription,  that  had  been  throwft  out  of  the 

the  road,  weeks  after  the  battle,  was  strewed  pockets  of*  the  dead,  by  thbse  Who  h^  pil- 

with  the  tattered  remains  cf(  their  clothes  and  laged  them.    French  love-letteri^,  and  letters 

accoutrements.    In  every  village  and  ham-  fix)m  mothers'  to  their  softs,  ahd  flrom  chil- 

let, — on  every  road, — ^in  every  part  of  the  dren  to  their  parents,  were' scattered  about  in 

country,  for  thirty  miles  round,  wounded  every  direction.     Amongst  thfe  thousands 

soldiers  were  found  wandering ;  the  wounded  that  were  examined,tt  was,  however,  remark- 

Belgic  and  Dutch  stragglers  exerting  them-  able,  that  they  found  only  one  English  letter* 

selves  to  the  utmost  to  reach  their  own  It  was  fix>m  a  soldier's  Wife  to  her  husband, 

homes.    So  great  were  the  numbers  of  the  Upon  this  field  were  performed  deeds  of 

wounded,  iOiat,  notwithstanding  the  most  valour  as  heroic  as  any  wnich  swell  the  page 

active  and  unremitting  exertions,  the  last  of  history.    Of  those  TX^ho  performed  them, 

were  not  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  many  rest  in  the  bed  of  honour,  and  those 

into  Brussels  until  the  Thursday  foUowing.  who  survive  will  never  relate  the  story  of 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  do  justice  to  their  own  achievements.  Modesty  is  ever 
the  generous  kindness,  and  persevering  care  the  concomitant  of  true  courage ;  and  thus 
and  attention,  shown  by  t^e  inhabitants  of  actions^  which,  could  they  have  been  wit- 
Brussels  an^  Antwerp,  and  the  whole  of  the  nessed,  would  have  been  the  theme  of  an 
Belgic  people,  towards  these  poor  sufferers,  applauding  world,  are  now  unknown  and 
Nor  should  the  humanity  shown  by  the  Bri-  unadmired.  It  i&  difficult  to  say  who  were 
tish  soldiers  themselves  be  unnoticed.  The  bravest  where  all  Were  brave.  Every  indi- 
wounded  of  our  army,  who  were  able  to  vidua!  erected  to  himself  a  monument  of 
moveT  employed  themselves  in  tying  up  the  glory,  and  the  only  distinction  between  the 
wounds  and  administering  to  the  wants  of  officers  and  troops  was  that  of  rank. 
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Qgkitd  Liai  t^reginetds  vnde^  tbc  cotn^mnd  of  field-marshal  dyke  of  WdUngtoti,  on 
Sunday,  June  19, 181&:  and  the  total  loss  of  t/ie  Briti^  and  Hanooeriane,  from  June 
I6th  to  2Gtht  1815.    To  xMeh  is  added,  the  computed  losses  of  the  Dutch  and  Prussians, 

■  during  the  campaign  in  the  Netherhmds. 

OFFICSnS.  KAMK  AMD  FILE. 

Killed.  Woanded.    Missing,        Oled.  Wouiui«L  Miniiif.  Total. 

General  Staff   .........  12  46            3  0  0          0  '61 

1st  Life  Guards    ......    S.  4            0  24  49          4  83 

2d  Life  Guards     - 1  0            1  16  40        97  155 

Bojal  Horse  Guards^  Blue  .^^    .1  4            1  19  61        20  106 

1st  Dragoon  Guards  >    ....    3  4            4  40  100      124  275 

2d  Dnttoon  Guards  .....0  0           0  0  0          0  0 

1st,  or  Royal  Dragoons  -    ...    4  9            1  86  88          9  197 

Sd,  or  Boyal  N.  B.  Dragoons  -    *    6  8            0  96  89          0  199 

6th  Dragoons  ........     l  5            1  72  111        27  217 

7lh  Hussars     .......    o  7           3  62  109        15  196 

10th  Hussars 2  6            0  20  40        26  94 

I  Ith  Light  Dragoons     ....    2  5            0  10  34        25-  76 

12th  Light  Dragoons     ....    2  3           0  45  61          0  111 

13th  Light  Dragoons     .    .    ,    .,  i  9           0  II  69        19  109 

15th  Hussars   -    - 2  :  )S           0  21  48          5  79 

16th  Light  Dragoons     *    -    .    .    2  4           0  8  18          0  32 

18th  Hussars   -.,.,,,    Q  2.0  13  72        17  104 

23d  Light  Dragoons      .    .    .    ,    o  5           1  14  26        p  79 

1st  Li^t  Dragoons,  K.  G,  L.  ,    .3  11           0  30  99        10  153 

2d  Ditto 2  4            0  ;9  54           3  82 

1st  Hussars,  ditto      ......    o  10  1  5'         3  10 

2d  Hussars,  K.G.L.  .....    .0  00  0  0         0  Q 

Sd  Ditto  ditto       .......    4  8            0  40  78           0  138 

Royal  ArtjlJeiy    .....    ^    5  8^           p  62  228        10  331 

Ditto,  KG.L.      ......p  0..,0  0  ©         0  0 

Royal  En^eers  ..-..-,6  2           0  0  0          0  2 

Royal  Staff  Corps      .....    O  2  .         ,0  000  2 

Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  ..-O  1.0  0  2          0  3 

1st  Foot  Guards   ,....-0  00  0  0          0  0 

Ditto,  2d  battalion     ......    3  9            0  73  353          0  438 

Ditto,  Sd  battalion     .    .    -    -    .    4  1«            0  101  487          0  604 

2d  Coldstream  regiment      -    -    -    1  7            0  54  242          4  308 

Sd  Foot  Guards,  2d  battalion  r    ?    3  .  .    9            0  39  195:         0  246 

1st  Foot  {Uoyai  Scots),  8d  batt    .    8  516            0  83  295          0  362 

4th  Foot,  1st  battalion   ....    0  9           0  12  118          0  134 

Ditto,  2d  battalion 0  0           0  0  0          0  0 

7th  Foot,  1st  battalion    ....0  0           0  0  00  0 

14th  Foot,  3d  battalion  ....Q  8            0  7  260  36 

23d  Foot ^  6            0  18  80          0  104 

25th  Foot,  2d  battalion  .,  ...6  0            0  0  0.0  0 

27th  Foot,  1st  battalion      ...    2  ]8           0  103  360       .   0  478 

28th  Foot,  ditto 1  19            0  29  209    *      0  252 

29th  Foot,  ditto .0  0           0  0  0          0  0 

80th  yoot,  ditto 6  14      ,     0  51  181        27  279 

SSdFoot     ........1  80           0  49  290         0  370 

Canied  forward    -    •    6497 
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CfFFICEKS. 
KiQed.    Wounded. .  Mining. 

BvougbtOvor  .        .       . 

93d  Ditto 6. 

85th  Ditto -    .  jO 

S7th  Ditto,  2d  bsttalion      ...  0 

40th  Dittos  1st  battalion     .    •    <  2 

42d  Foot,  Ist  battalion  >    -    -    -  3 

44th  Ditto,  2d  battalion      ...  2 

51st  Ditto  ...-.-..  0 


RANK  AND  FII^E. 
Killed.  Wounded.  Mosing. 


52d  Ditto,  Is^  battidion       .    .    r  1 

54th  Ditto       ,    -    -    ^    .    .    .  0 

59th  Ditto       -    .    -    ►    -    -    -  0 

69th  Ditto,  2d  battalion      ...  4 

71»t  Foot,  1st  battalion  -    .    -    .  l 

73d  Ditto,  2d  battalion  ....  6 

78th  Ditto,  2d  battalion      -,    -    .  0 
79th  Ditto,  1st  battalion     .         .3 

81st  Foot,  2d  battalion  .....  0 

91st  Foot    ........  0 

92d  Ditto    .  :  -    .    .    -    .    -    .  4 

95th,  1st  battalion 2 

95th,  2d  ditto  .......  0 

95th,  8d  ditto  .......  0 

18th  Veteran  Battalion  .    -    .    .  0 

1st  light  Infantry  batt  KG. L;  .  4 

2d  Ditto  ditto 3 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 


17 
0 
0 

10 

21 

18 
2 
8 
0 
0 
7. 

14 

16, 
0 

27 
0. 
2 

27 

15 

14 
4 
0 
9 
9 
6 


1st  Line  Battalion,  K.6.L.      . 
2d  Ditto  ditto       .....    I 

3d  Ditto  ditto 1  5 

4th  IKtto  ditto     ......     1  7 

5th  Ditto  ditto 2  8 

8th  Ditto  ditto 3  4 

Total  of  the  British  loss,  from  June  16  to  June  26, 

The  Dutch  loss 27        115  0 

The  Prussian  ditto,  collectively,  from  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities  to  the  ) 
doise  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,      ........         ) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


49 

1 

0 

30 

47 

14 

11 

16 

•2 

0 

51 

24 

54 

0 

57 

0 

1 

49 

28 

34 

3 

0 

37 

40 

22 

18 

17 

13 

36 

44 


162 

0 

0 

159 

,266 

i5l 

29 

174 

2 

2 

163 

160 

219 

0 

390 

0 

6 


175 

178 

36 

0 

82 

120 

69 

•  79 

.93 

77 

47 

GO 


58 
0 
0 

18 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
3 

41 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
7 
0 

13 

29 

17 
7 

31 


2058   1936 


15 
74 
16 


0 


Total. 

6497 

29^1 

1 

0 

219 

337 

202 

42 

199 

4 

2 

■  240 

203 

336 

0 

479 

0 

9 

402 

220 

246 

50 

O 

145 

202 

115 

107 

147 

113 

162 

147 

11716 

4136 

33120 


/»  the  dmrch  of  WaUAob  art  the  twofoUoiving  Intcr^ipne, 
Sacrad  to  the  Memory  of  ' 

LinMtaaMt  Cokneb  Stables 

Sir  FmncwD'OylMT,  Knt 
Charles  ThonuB  William  Miller, 
William  Henry  Milne, 
Captains  Rcrfiert  Adair, 

Edward  Grose, 
Newten  Chambers, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Ensign'4  Edward  Pardoe, 

James  Lonl  Hay, 
Hie  Hob.  &  T.  P.  B«rrington, 
of  his  Britannic  Mi^esty's  1st  re^pmeBt  of  Foot  Guards, 
who  fell  gl(»rioua)y  in  the  battles  of  Quatre-Bras  and 

Waterloo,  on  the  l'6th  and  19th  of  June,  1815.  TIus 

The  officers  of  tlie  rt^oMftt  have  erected  ihm  monmwnt 
n  coDBiefMiMxM*  of  the  Ml  of  their  gallant 
companiam. 


Off  ptain  mural  tablet*,  oppotite  to  eacA  other : 

To 

the  Memory  of  -^       . 

Ma>ar  Edwin  Griflith, 

Lieutenant  Isaac  Slienrood, 

Lieutenant  Henry  Buckley, 

Officers  in  die  XV. 

Kind's  Regt  of 

Hussars. 

CBritishJ 

Who  fell  in  the 

Battle  of, 

Waterloo, 

June^  xviit,  MDCcczT. 

itooe  was  erected  by  the  officers  of  tliat  regiment, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  respect 

DtUce  et  dteorim  at  pro  folriq  mori. 
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The  victory  was  not  more  owing  to  the  actions  of  our  grea^  commander,  from  \^- 

unequalled  bravery  of  the  subordinate  officers  miera  and  Assaye  to  Thoulouse,  now  seenild 

and  troops,  than  to  the  skill,  the  gallantry,  mere  preludes  to  this  last  and  greatest  of  his 

and  firmness  of  their  illustrious  commander  triumphs.    Heavy  as  was  the  weight  cf  pri- 

In  all  the  great  achievements  which  he  had  vate  sorrow  for  the  dead :  severe  as  was  the 

hitherto  performed,  he  had  never  maintained  public  loss  in  the  fell  of  Picton,  Ponsonby, 

so  arduous  a  struggle,  he  had  never  gained  and  many  others,  the  flower  of  the  British 

so  complete  and  prions  a  triumph.    In  the  youth,  the  pride  and  promise  of  the  British 

whole  course  of  this  well-fought  day  not  one  army,  still  we  were  spared  that  grief  which, 

error  can  be*  laid  to  his  charge.    He  antid-  on  a  former  occasion,  nad  abated  the  general 

pated  every  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  was  joy,  and  caused  the  nation  almost  to  regret 

always  found  precisely  on  the  spot*  whei^  his  the  victoiy  of  Trafalgar.  The  first  considera- 

skiU  and  influence  were  most  necessary  to  tion,  when  joy  and  astonishment  admitted 

animate  or  direct  his  troops.     Wherever  leisure  for  reflection,  was  how  to  express  our 

,     danger  was  most  imminent   he  was  uni-  sense  of  this  great  exploit ;  how  to  manifest 

formly  present,  yet  with  a  coolness  equal  to  our  gratitude  to  the  army  and  its  leader; 

his  valour,  he  restrained  the  impatience  of  how  to  discharge  our  obligation :  the  mighty 

his  troops  till  the  decisive  moment,  and,  not-  debt  which  was  due  to  the  living  and  the 

withstanding  the  brilliant  vicissitudes  of  the  dead.  The  merits  of  the  army  were  properly 

day,  adhered  to  the  prudent  and  well  digested  estimated,  and  the  rewards  were  extended  tp 

plan  on  which  he  had  determined  to  act  evi^ry  rank  and  everv  individual.     Every 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  re^ment  which  had  been  present 'was  per- 

feme,  it  would  be  the  singular  modesty  with  mitted  thenceforth  to  bear  the  word  Water- 

which  he  relates  the  glonous  and  important  loo  on  their  colours;  aH  the  privates  w.ere  to 

events  of  the  day,  and  the  candour  with  be  borne,  on  the  njusterrrolls  and  pay-lists  of 

which,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  he  speaks  of  their  respective  corps,  as  Wateiiop  men,  and 

his  discomfited  enemy.     "  Napoleon  did  his  every  Waterloo  man  allowed  to  enter  tiiat 

duty.    He  fought  tlie  battle  with  infinite  day's  work  as  two  years  service  in  the  ac- 

skill,  perseverance,  and  bravery ;  and  this  I  count  of  his  time,  or  for  a  pension  when  dis- 

do  i|ot  st^te  from  any  personal  motive  of  charged.    The  subahem  officers  vf ere  in  like 

daiming  merit  to  myself,  for  the  victory  is  manner  to  reckon  two  years  service  for  that 

to  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  physical  force  victory ;  and  a  benefit  not  less  important  was 

and  constancy  of  British  soldiers,''  on  this  occasion  extended  to  the  whole  army. 

The  feeling  which  this  battle  produced  in  by  a  regulation,  enacting  that  heneelbrward 
England  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  pre-  the  pensions  granted  for  wounds  should  rise 
sent  generation.  Accustomed  as  we  were  to  the  rank  which  the  officer  mi^ht  after 
to  victory  upon  the  land,  as  well  as  upon  wards  attain,  so  that  he  who  was  maimed 
the  seas,  since  the  star  of  Wellingtoii  had  when  slu  ensign,  should,  when  he  became  a 
risen :  confident  as  we  were  in  our  general  general)  receive  a  general's  pension  for  the 
and  our  army,  even  they  who  were  most  injury  which  he  had  endured.  It  wns  de- 
assured  of  success  dreamed  not  of  a  triumph  creed  by  the  legislature  that  a  national  mo- 
so  signal,  so  sudden,  so  decisive.  The  glory  qiiment  should  be  erected  in  honour  of  the 
of  all  former  fields  seemed,  at  the  time,,  to  victory,  and  in  commei;noration  of  the  men 
fade  before  that  of  Waterloo.  At  Cressy,  who  fell ;  and  upon  the  suggestioii  of  Mr, 
^t  Poitiers,  at  Agincourt,  the  ease  with  Williams  Wynn,  it  was  determined  that  the 
which  victory  had  been  obtained  appeared  name  of  every  map  who  had  fallen  should  be 
to  detract  fi:t>m  the  merit  of  the  conqueroi^  inscribed  on  this  memorial  of  national  glory 
and  the  multitudes  of  our  enemies  had  been  and  public  gratitude.  For  Wellington  alone 
}  delivered  into  our  hands  by  their  own  inso-  no  new  distinction  adequate  to  his  merits 
lenee  and  presumption.  Blenheim  had  been  could  be  found.  From  his  knighthood  to 
less  stubborn  in  the  confiict,  less  momentous  his  dulUdom,  he  had  won  all  the  titles  that 
in  the  tx>nsequences ;  and  all  the  previous  his  sova^eign  could  confer:  but  theparlia- 
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ment  added  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  its  former  munificent  grants,  in  order  that 
a  palace,  not  less  magnmoent  than  that  of 
Blenheim,  mi^ht  be  erected  for  the  general 
i^ho  surpassed  the  achievements  of  Marl- 
borough. On  the  subject  of  his  merits  all 
parties  were  unanimous.  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  had  long  been  remarkable  for  his  hosti- 
lity'to  the  Peninsular  war,  and  to  the  other 
enterprizes  in  which  Wellington  was  en- 
gaged, observed,  after  relating  an  anecdote 
of  his  intrepidity : — "  Had  such  a  trait  been 
recorded  in  historv  as  having  occurred  ten 
centuries  ago,  with  what  emotions  of  admi- 
ration and  generous  enthusiasm  would  it  be 
read !  To  see  a  commander  of  his  eminence 
throw  himself  into  a  hollow  square  of  infan- 
try, as  a  secure  refuge  till  the  rage  and  tor- 
rent of  the  attack  was  past ;  apd  that  not 
once  onlv,  but  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course 
of  the  oattle,  proved  that  his  confidence 
was  placed  not  in  any  particular  corps,  but 
in  the  whole  British  army.  In  that  mutual 
confidence  lay  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
troops.  The  dukp  of  Wellington  knew  that 
he  was  safe,  when  he  thus  trusted  himself  to 
the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  men ;  and  they 
knew  and  felt  that  the  sacred  charge  thus 
confided  to  them  pould  never  be  wrested 
fix>m  their  hands," 

The  following  is  the  eloquent  description 
given  by  lord  Guitlereagh  of  this  interesting 
contest,  in  his  speech  on  the  motion  for  pre- 
dentin^ the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  Wdlington  and  his  brave  associates : — 

?*  Never^  ^d  he,  "  among  the  mighty 
achievements  which  have  sw^ed  our  mili- 
tary renown,  since  the  illustrious  dul^e  of 
Wellington  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  army,  has  it  been  my  lot  to  submit  to 
jMffliament  a  proposition  founded  on  an  event 
so  glorious  as  that  which  caUs  for  the  expres- 
sion of  our  gratitude  to-day.  It  is  a  triumph 
of  such  a  character,  that,  without  disparage- 
meait  to  those  actions  in  which  his  great 

genius  has  been  formerly  displayed,  it  may 
e  truly  affirmed  that  it  never  happened, 
even  to  him,  to  confer  so  great  a  benefit  oh 
his  country  before.  It  is  an  achievement  of 
such  high  merit,  of  such  pre  eminent  im 
portance,  as  never  graced  the  annals  of  this 
pr  any  other  country  until  now  •  and  when 


considered,  not  only  witb  a  view  to  the  im- 
mediate loss  inflicted  on  the  enemv»  but 
with  reference  to  the  moral  effect  which  it 
must  produce  on  the  war  now  commenced^ 
and  in  the  issue  of  which  the  fate  of  Eng- 
land, of  Europe,  and  the  world,  are  so  closd^ 
bound  up,  it  opens  before  us  a  prospect  so 
cheering,  and  so  transcendently  bright,  that 
no  language  can  do  justice  to  the  feelings  it 
must  naturally  inspire. 

"  There  was  something  in  the  situation  of 
the  hostile  armies,  which,  without  detracting 
fix>m  the  high  merit  and  military  skill  of  the 
great  commanders  who  placed  the  allied  force 
in  the  position  that  it  occupied,  gave  the 
enemy  a  decided  advantage.  It  l^d  been 
necessary  to  distribute  the  combined  armies 
where  sustenance  could  most  convenientiy  be 
procured,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
innumerable  forces,  by  which  one  simulta- 
neous attempt  was  to  be.  made  to  crush  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Ere  these  forces  were 
collected,  the  enemy  had  an  awful  advantage 
and  might  choose  on  what  part  of  the  scat- 
tered troops  he  would  direct  his  first  attack. 
The  duke  of  WeHington  and  prince  Blucher 
could  not  concentrate  their  forces  without 
leaving  a  large  portion  of  Belgium  exposed. 

"  It  was  the  evident  policy  of  Buonaparte 
to  attack  some  p<5int  of  this  extended  line 
before  the  Russians  arrived.  Whatever 
might  be  the  risk  of  assailing  the  armies  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  prince  Blucher^ 
it  is  obvious  that  if  he  could  bring  them  into 
action,  before  they  were  supported  by  the 
armies  advancing  to  co-operate  with  tHem* 
the  chance  of  success  woidd  be  greater  than 
that  which  would  remain  to  him  after  they 
had  actuallv  got  up.  Buonaparte  considened 
this,  and  formed  nis  resolve  with  all  that 
judgment  and  decision  of  character  which 
belonged  to  him^  when  he  determined  on  the 
forward  movement  which  terminated  so  glo- 
riously for  the  British  and  their  allies.  He 
advanced  with  the  flower  of  the  French 
army^  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  had  been  prisoners,  and 
coneehtratedfor  this  desperate  attack.  They 
were  in  a  high  state  of  organization  before 
the  return  of  Buonaparte  to  France;  and 
since  his  restoration  to  power,  every  care  ahd  . 
preparation  has  been  accumulated  lipon  them 
Kk 
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to  add  to  their  efficiency.    To  this  was  op-  daj  in  which  he  had  obtained  a  most  splen- 

posed  a  young*  and  green  army,  the  greater  did  victory,  to  hand  over  the  pursuit  to  the 

part  of  which  had  never  been  in  action  be-  Prussian  army,   which,  compared  with  the 

fore ;  an  army,  composed  of  different  nations,  English  or  the  French  army,  was  fresh,  and 

and  therefore  more  difficult  to  manage ;  and  ready  to  receive  the  charge/' 

an  army  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  French.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 

Yet  for  nine  hours  did  it  repulse  all  the  at-  the  plan  of  Buonaparte,  though  completely 

tacks  made  by  the  French  army,  directed  by  frustrated,  was  not  unwise,  for  if  he  could 

Buonaparte  in  person.     The  powerful  and  not  beat  the  forces  under  the  duke  of  Wel- 

often  repeated    efforts  directed    against  it  lington  and  prince  Blucher,  while  ihey  were 

wholly  failed.   During  the  whole  of  the  day,  unsupported,  he  could  have  no  hope  of  find- 

the  British  stood  immoveable,  nor  was  there  ing  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  when  the 

any  species  of  heroism,  or  of  military  science,  allied  armies  had  reached  the  frontiers.   But, 

which  could  adorn  a  field  of  battle,  which  defeated  by  the  gallantry  and  military  skill 

was  not  here  displayed  by  the  duke  of  Wei-  opposed  to  him,  he  was  now  thrown  back 

lington.  upon  France,  and  new  strength  was  added 

"  He  owed  much  to  the  illustrious  war-  to  the  confederated  powers, 
'riors   of  Prussia.      Had  they  not  done  as 

they  did,  the  British  commander,  consistently  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 

witn  those  military  principles  by, which  his  lington's  European  victories : — 

conduct  is  regulated,  could  never  have  acted  Roleia Aug.  17,  1808. 

on  the  offensive.  Had  they  not  shewn  them-  Vimiera Aug.  21, 

selves  as  they.Jiad  dond,  to  ensure  complete  Corunna. Jan.    16, 1809. 

success  if  the  attack  nutde  any  impression.  Oporto May  12, 

and  to  prevent 'disaster  if  it  failed,  the  duke  Talavera July  27, 

of  Wellington  would  not  have  been  able  to  Busaco Sept.  27»  1810. 

take  that  course  which  the  energy  of  his  mind  Coimbra Oct      7, 

prompted,  and  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Barossa March  5,  1811, 

example  of  his  person.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  Fuente  de  Onor...  May    5, 

that  uiat  invaluable  life  was  exposed  to  more  Almeida May  1 1, 

danger  in  this  action  than  that  of  the  meanest  Albuera May  16, 

soldier.     The  common  soldier  had  onlv  his  Arroyo  del  Molino  Oct    28, 

local  duties  to  perform,  but  the  duke  of  Wei-  Ciudad  Rodrigo...  Jan.    19, 1812, 

lington  was  every  where  in  the  heat  of  the  Badajos April   6, 

action,  and  everywhere  in  the  presence  of  Madrid,. May  14, 

danger.  -  Almarez May  19, 

"Having  remained  on  the  defensive  for  Salamanca. July  23,    . 

nine  hours,  the  moment  at  length  arrived,  Castalla May  12,1818. 

when  he  saw  there  was  a  prospect  of  acting  Vittoria June  21, 

on  the  offensive  with  success.     He  then  or-  Pyrenees July  25, 26, 27,  and 

dered  the  line  to  advance.     The  shock  was  28, 

irresistible.  The  French  could  not  resist  our  St.  Sebastian Sept.    9, 

attacks  as  we  had  resisted  theirs.     Their  Bidassoa... Oct.      9, 

ranks  were  broken.    Their  first  line  was  Pampeluna. Oct.    SI, 

tlu-own  into  disorder  on  the  second,  and  Neive Dec.     9#  10,11^12, 

they  soon  betook  themselves  to  flight,  in  and  13. 

the  greatest  confusion.    What  the  fmal  re-  Orthes Feb.  27,1814. 

suit  maybe  I  cannot  presume  to  predict,  Toulouse April  10, • 

but  it  is  glorious  to  reflect,  that  the  duke  of  Quatre  Bras June  16, 1815. 

Wellington  was  enabled,  at  the  close  of  a  Waterloo June  18. 
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Description  of  the  Plate  of  the  Battle  of  IVaierloo. 

The  flight  of  two  Inrda,  on  the  left  side  of  the  pkte^  denotes  the  route  of  the  Prussians,  as  they  came  up  in  tlie 
evening,  under  the  command  of  Blucher.  Beneatn  them  is  the  British  reserve  of  artillery,  and  under  the  latter  the 
remains  of  the  French  artiUery,  forming  part  of  the  enemy's  position  at  tlie  comniencGinent 

No.  1.  The  13th  hussars  on  the  road  leading  to  Genappe. 

No.  2.  The  farm  house  of  La  Haye  Sainte.     In  the  foreground  is  the  duke  of  Wellington  with  his  staff. 

The  flight  of  three  birds  denotes  the  place  of  Pictcm's  division,  formed  into  a  square. 

Four  birds  denote  the  S<;otch  Grm  ^k1  French  cuirassiers. 

Five  bJrds-^La  Belle  Alliance.  On  the  right  of  that  place  are  the  main  body  of  tlie  French  army,  and  the  line  rf 
the  French  positions. 

Six  birds — ^An  observatory^  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  command  of  Buonaparte. 

Seven  birds — The  earl  of  Uxbridge  leading  ontfae  10th  hussars. 

Under  the  observatory  are  the  heavy  horse  and  cuirasuers.  ^ 
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Official  documents  pvhUshed  by  the  allies,  and  by  the  agents  of  Buomwarte,  respecting  the- 
battles  ofSoigny,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo. — Letter  ofMarsJuuNeyi — matement  of 
Grouchy. 

THE  ENGLISH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  and  on  th^same  evening,  the  16th,  attacked 

BATTLES  IN  FLANDERS.  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands, 

Waterloo  June  mh,  1%15.  ^^^^   *«,  ?""^  .??  ^TT'  J^^  '^ 

Frasne,  and  forced  it  back  to  the^farm-house 

"   My  Lord, — Buonaparte  having  col-  on  the  same  road,  called  Les  Quatre  Bras. 

iected  the  first,  second,   third,  fourth,  and  The  prince  of  Orange  iiqmediately  rem- 

sixth  car^  of  the  French  army^  and  the  forced  this  brigade  with  another  of  the  same 

imperial  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  cavalry,  division,  under  general  Perponcher,  and  in 

on  the  Sambre^  and  between  that  river  and  the  morning  early  regained  part  of  the  ground 

the  Meuse,  between  the  10th  and  14th  of  the  which  had  been  lost,  so  as  to  have  the  com* 

month,  advanced  on  the  15th  and  attacked  mand  of  the  communication  leading  from 

the  Prussian  posts  at  Thuin  and  Lobez  on  Nivelles  and  BruxeUes,  with  marshal  Blu- 

the  Sambre,  at  day-light  in  the  morning,  cherts  position* 

)  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  the  In   the  meantime^   I   had  directed    the 

evening  of  tte  15th,  and  I  immediately  or  whole  army  to  march  upon  Les  Quatre  Bras, 

dered  uie  troops  to  prepare  to  march ;  and  and  the  lifth  divi^on^  under  lieutenant-gen. 

afterwards  t#  march  to  their  left^  as  soon  as  \  sir  Thomas  Picton,  arrived  at  about  half-past 

had  intelligence  from  other  quarters  to  prove  two  in  the  day,  followed  by  the  corps  of 

that  the  enemy's  movement  upon  Charleroi  troops  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick^  and 

was  the  real  attack.  afterwards  by  the  contingent  of  Nassau. 

The   enemy  drove    the   Prussian    posts  At  this  tmie  the  enemy  commenced  an 

from  the  Sambre  on  th^t  day  >  and  general  attack  upon  Prince  Blucher  with  his  whole 

Ziethen,  who  commanded  the  corps  which  force,  excepting  the  first  and  second  corp; 

had  been  at  Charleroi,  retired  upon  Fleurus ;  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  general  Keller- 

aiid  marshal  prince  Blucher  concentrated  the  man,  with  which  he  attacked  our  post  at  Les 

Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  holding  the  Quatre  Bras. 

villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  The  Prussian  army  maintained  their  po-  . 

his  position.        <>  sition  with  their  usiial  gallantry  and  perse* 

,    Tlie  enemy  continued  his  march  along  verance,  against  a  great  disparity  of  numbers^ 

the  road  firom  Charleroi  towards  Bruxelles,  •  as  tlie  fourth  corps  of  thdr  ^rmy,  under  ge< 
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'  neral  Bulow»  had  not  joined,  and  I  wbs  not 
able  to  assist  them  as  I  wished,  as  X  ^^  ^^ 
tacked  myself,  and  the  troops,  the  cavalry 
in  particular,  which  had  a  lopg  distance  to 
march,  had  not  arrived. 

.We  maintained  our  position  also,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  and  repulsed  aU  the  enemy's 
attempts  to  get  possession  of  it.  The  enemy 
repeatedly  attached  us  with  a  large  body  of 
infantry  and  cavahry,  supported  by  a  nume- 
rous and  poTlerful  artillery;  he  made  several 
charges  with  the  cavahy  upon  our  infantry, 
but  dl  were  repulsed  in  the  steadiest  manner. 
In  this  affair,  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
x^f  Orange,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general ^r  Thomas  Picton,  and  major- 
general  sir  James  Kempt,  and  sir  Denis  Pack, 
who  were  engaged  from  the  con^mencement 
of  the  enemy's  attack,  highly  distinguished 
themselves,  as  well  as  lieuteiiant-gen,  Charles 
Baron  Aken,  major-general  sir  C.  Halket, 
lieutenant-general  Cook,  and  major-generals 
Maitland  and  Byng,  as  they  successively  ar- 
rived.  The  troops  of  the  fifth  division,  and 
those  of  the  Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and 
teverely  engaged,  and  conducted  themselves 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  I  must  particu- 
larly mention  the  twenty-eighth,forty-second, 
seventy-ninth,  and  ninety-secdnd  regiments 
and  the  battalion  of  Hanoverians. 

Our  loss  was  great,  as  your  lordship  will 
perceive  by  the  mdosed  return ;  and  1  have 
particularly  to  regret  his  serene  highness  the 
du^e  of  Brunswick,  who  fell,  fighting  gal- 
lantly, at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Although  marshal  Blucher  had  main- 
tained his  position  at  Bombref,  he  still  found 
himself  mlich  weakened  by  the  severity  of 
the  contest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and,  as  the  fourth  corps  had  not  arrived,  he 
-^  determined  to  fall  back,  and  concentrate  his 
army  upon  Wavre;  and  he  marched  ini;he 
ni^t  alter  the  action  was  over. 

This  movement  of  the  marshal's  rendered 
necessary  a  corresponding  one  on  my  part ; 
and  I  retired  fix>m  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras 
upon  Genappe,  and  thence  upon  Waterloo, 
the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue 
marshal  Blucher.  On  the  contrary,  a  patrole 
which  I  sent  to  Sombref  in  the  morning, 
found  all  quiet,  and  the  enemy^s  videttes  fm 


back  as  the  patrole  advanced.  Neither  did 
he  attempt  to  molest  our  march  to  the  rear, 
although  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ex- 
cepting by  following,  with  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  brought  fix>m  his  right,  me  cavalry 
under  the  eafl  of  Uxbridge. 

This  ^ve  lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity 
of  chargmg  them  with  the  first  ute  guards, 
upon  their  deboudie  firom  thfe  village  of  Ge- 
nappe, upon  which  occasion  his  lordship  has 
declared  himself  to  be  well  satisfied  with  that 
re^ment. 

The  position  which  I  took  up,  in  fix>nt 
of  W  aterloo,  crossed  the  high  roads  fi*om 
Charleroi  and  Nivelles,  and  had  its  right 
thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braine, 
which  was  occupied ;  and  its  left  extended 
to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  Ter-1&-Haye, 
which  was  likewise  occupied.  In  fi*ont  of 
the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road, 
we  occupied  the  house  and  garden  of  Hou- 
coumont,  which  covered  the.  return  of  that 
Sank ;  and,  in  fi-ont  of  the  left  centre,  we  oc- 
cupied the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  By  our 
left,  we  communicated  with  marshal  prince 
Blucher,  at  Wavre,  through  Ohain,  and  the 
marshal  had  promised  me  that  in  case  we 
should  be  attacked  he  would  jsupport  me 
with  one  or  more  corps,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

NThe  enemy  collected  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  third  corps,  which  had  been 
sent  to  observe  marshal  Blucher,  on  a  range 
of  heights  in  our  fit)nt,  in  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  17th,  and  yesterday  morning ; 
and  at  about  ten  o'clock  he  commenced  a 
furious  attack  upon  our  post  at  Hougoumont. 
I  had  occupied  that  post  with  a  detachment 
firora  general  Byng*s  brigade  of  guards,  which 
was  in  position  in  its  rear;  and  it  was  for 
some  time  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Macdonald,  and  afterwards  of  colonel 
Home ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  it  was 
maintained  throughout  the  day  with  the  ut- 
most gallantry  by  these  brave  troops,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  eflEbrts  of  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  possession 
of  it 

This  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre 
was  accpmpanied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
upon  our  whole  line,  which  was  destined  to 
support  the  rq>eated  attacks  of  cavalry  and 
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infantry  occa^onallj  mixed,  but  sometimes 
separate,  which  were  made  upon  it  In  one 
or  these,  the  enemy  carried  the  farm-house  of 
IjSl  Haye  Sainte,  as  the  detachment  of  the 
light  battalion  of  the  legion  which  occupied 
it  had  expended  all  its  ammunition,  and  the 
enemy  occupied  the  only  communication 
tiiere  was  with  them. 

The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our  in- 
&ntry  with  his  cavalry,  but  Uiese  attacks 
were  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and  they  afford- 
ed opportunities  to  our  cavahy  to  charge,  in 
one  or  which  lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  life  guards,  royal  horse  guards, 
and  first;  dragoon  guards,  highly  distinguished 
themselves ;  as  did  that  of  major-general  sir 
W.  Ponsonby,  having  taken  many  prisoners 
and  an  eagle. 

These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  made 
a  desperate  effort  with  the  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, supported  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  to  force 
our  lett  centre,  near  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  de- 
feated ;  and  having  observed  that  the  troops 
retired  from  this  attack  in  great  confusion, 
and  that  the  march  of  generd  Bulow's  corps 
by  Frichemont  upon  JPlanchenoit  and  La 
!IBeUe  Alliance,  had  begun  to  take  effect; 
and  as  J  could  perceive  the  fire  of  his  cannon 
had  abated  considerably,  and  as  marshal 
prince  Blucher  had  joined  in  person,  with  a 
corps  of  his  army  to  the  left  of  our  line,  by 
Chain,  I  determined  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  immediately  advanced  the  whole  line  of 
infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery. The  attack  succeeded  in  every  point ; 
the  enemy  was  forced  from  his  position  on 
the  heights,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
living  behind  him,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  their  ammunition,  which  fell  into  our 
hands. 

I  continued  the  pursuit  till  long  after  dark, 
and  then  discontinued  it,  only  on  account  of 
the  fatigue  of  our  troops,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged during  twelve  hours,  and  because  I 
TOund  myself  on  the  same  road  with  marshal 
Blucher,  who  assured  me  of  his  intention  to 
follow  the  etiemy  throughout  the  night;  h^ 
has  sent  me  word  this  mominff,  that  he  has 
taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  beu)ngiDg  to  the 


imperial  guard,. and  several  carriages,  bag- 
gage, &c.  belongmg  to  Buonaparte,  in  Ge- 
nappe. 

I  propose  to  move^  ^this  morning,  upon 
Nivelles,  and  not  to  discontinue  my  opera- 
tions. 

Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  such  a 
desperate  action  could  not  be  fought,  and 
such  advantages  could  not  be  gained,  with- 
out great  loss ;  and,  I  am  sOTry  to  add,  that 
our*s  has  been  immense.  In  heutenant-gcn. 
sir  Thomas  Picton,  his  majesty  has  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  officer  who  has  frequently  dis- . 
tinguished  himself  in  his  service ;  and  he  fell, 
gloiiously  leading  his  division  to  a  charge 
with  bayonets,  by  which  one  of  the  most  ^ 
serious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on  our 
position  was  defeated 

The  earl  of  Uxbridge,  after  having  suc- 
cessfully got  through'  this  arduous  day,  re- 
ceived  a  wound  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired, 
which  will,  I  am  afraid,  deprive  his  majesty 
for  some  time  of  his  services. 

His  royal  highness  tlie  prince  of  Orange 
distinguished  hhnself  by  his  gallantry  afid 
conduct,  till  he  received  a  wound  from  a 
musket  ball  through  the  shoulder,  ^^hich  ob- 
liged him  to  quit  the  field 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  ta 
assure  your  lordship,  that  the  army  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  conducted  itself  better. 
The  division  of  guards,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Cooke,  who  is  severely  wounded, 
major-general  Maitland,  and  major-general 
Byng,  set  an  example  which  was  followed 
by  aU ;  and  there  is  no  officer,  nor  descrip- 
tion of  troops,  that  did  not  behave  well. 

I  must,  however,  particularly  mention^ 
for  his  royal  highness's  approbation,  lieute- 
nant-general sir  H.  Clinton;  maJOT-general 
Adam ;  lieutenant-general.  Charles  Baron 
Alten,  severely  wounded ;  major-general  sir 
Colin  Halket,  severely  wounded;  colonel 
Ompteda ;  colonel  Mitch&le,  commanding  a 
bri^de  of  the  4th  division  ;  major-generals 
sir  James  Kempt  and  sir  Denis  Pack;  major- 
general  Lambet ;  major-general  lord  £.  So- 
merset; major-general  sir  W.  Ponsonby; 
major-general  sir  C.  Grant,  and  major-gene- 
ral sir  H.  Vivian  ;  major-general  sir  O.  V  an- 
deleur;  major-general  count  Domberg.  I 
am  also  particularly  indebted  to  generaflord 
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Hill  for  his  assistance  afnd  conduct  upon  this,  to  reoommend  him  to  youf  lordship^s  protec* 

as  upon  all  former  occasions.  tion.     I  have  the  h(»iour,  &c. 

The  artillery  and  engineer  departments  (Signed)  Wellington, 

were  conducted  much  to  my  satisfaction  by  -— 

colonel  sir  G.  Wood^  and  colonel  Smyth;  rpjjg  PRUSSIAN  ACCOUNT. 

and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 

the  conduct  of  the  adjutant-general,  maj6r-         It  was  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  that 

general  Barnes,  who  was  wounded,  and  of  Napoleon,  after  having  collected,  on  the  14th, 

the  quarter-ma^r-general,  colonel  Delaiky,  five  corps  of  his  army,  and  the  several  corps 

who  was  killed  by  a  cannon^hot  in  the  <rf  the  guard,  between  Maubeuge  and  Beau^ 

middle  of  the  action.  This  officer  is  a  serious  mont,  commenced  hostilities.     The  points 

loss  to  his  majesty*s  service,  and  to  me  at  this  of  concentration  of  the  four  Prussian  corps» 

moment.     I  was  likewise  much  indebted  to  were  Fleurus,  Namur,  Ciney>  and  Hannut; 

tiie  assistance  of  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Fitz-  the  situation  of  which  made  it  possible  to 

roy  Somerset,  who  was  severely  wounded,  unite  the  ainny  in  one  of  these  points,  in 

and  of  the  officers  composing  my  personal  twenty-fbur  hours. 

staff,  who  have  suffered  severely  in  this  action.  On  the  15th,  Napoleon  advanced  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  the  honourable  sir  Alex-  Thuin,  upon  the  two  banks  of  the  Sambre, 
ander  Gordon,  who  has  died  of  his  wounds,  against  Charieroi.  General  Ziethen  had  col- 
was  a  most  promising  officer,  and  is  a  serious  lected  the  first  corps  near  Fleurusi  and  had^ 
loss  to  his  majesty's  service.  Pn  thiat  day,  a  very  warm  action  with  tlie 

General  Kruse,  of  the  Nassau    service,  «iemy,  wfeo^  after  having  taken  Charieroi, 

likewise  conducted  himself  much  to  my  sa-  directed  his  march  upon  Fleurus.    General 

tisfactioni  as  did  general  Trip,  commanding  Ziethen  maintained  himself  in  his  position 

the  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  genem  pear  that  place. 

Vanhope,  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry         Field-marshal  Kucher  intending  to  fight 

of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  a  great  battle  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as  pos- 

General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  general  baron  sible,  the  three  other  corps  of  the  Prussian 

Vincent,  general  Muffling,and  general  Alava,  army  were  consequently  directed  upcHi  Som- 

were  in  the  field  during  the  action,  and  ren-  bref,  a  league  and  a  half  from  Fleurus,  where 

dered  me  every  assistance  in  their  power,  the  2d  and  3d  corps  were  to  arrive  on  the 

JBaron  Vincent  is  wounded,  but  I  hope  not  15th,  and  the  4th  corps  on  the  16th. 
seve?rely;  and  general  Pozzo  di  Borgo  re-         i^rd  Wellington  had  united  his   army 

ceived  a  contusion.  between  Ath  and  Nivelles,  which  enablea 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  or  him  to  assist  field-marshal  Blucher,  in  case 

to  marshal  Bludher  and  the  Prussian  army,  the  battle  should  be  fought  on  the  15th. 
if  I  did  not  attribute  the  successful  result  of  — 

this  arduous  jday  to  the  cordial  and  timely  June  16.— battle.of  lignt, 

assistance  received  fi^m  them.  The  Prussian  army  was  posted  on  the 

The   operation  of  gmeral  Bulow  upon  heights  between  Brie  and  Sombr^  and  be? 

the  enemy's  flank  was  a  most  decisive  one ;  yond  the  last  place,  and  occupied  with  a  large 

and,  even  if  I  had  not  found  myself  in  a  situ-  force  the  villages  of  St  Amand  and  Ligny^ 

ation  to  make  the  attack  which  produced  the  situated  in  its  fi'ont    Meantime  only  thret 

final  result,  it  would  have  forced  the  enemy  corps  of  the  itrmy  had  joined ;  the  fourth, 

to  retire,  if  his  attacks  should  have  failed,  which  was    stationed  between  Liege  and 

and  would  have  prevented  him  fiom  taking  Hannut,  had  beai  delayed  in  its  march  by 

advantage  of  them^  if  they  should  unfortu  several  do'cumstances,  and  was  not  yet  oome 

nstely  have  succeeded.  up.    Nevertheless,  field-marshal  Blucher  re- 

I  send,  with  this  dispateh,  two  ewles^  eolved  to  give  batde,  lord  Wellington  having 

taken  by  the  tiroops  in  this  action,  which  already  putin  motion  to  support  him  a  strong 

major  Percy  will  have  the  honour  of  laying  divinon  of  his  army,  as  wdU  as  his  whoJe  re^ 

at  the  feet  of  his  royal  highness.  I  beg  idBr^m  ectove^  slatioiied  in  Ae  euviroiis  of  Brufisel^ 
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and  tlie  fourth  <x>YpB  of  thc^  jPruss^n  anny 
b^ng  ako  on  the  pcnnt  of  arriving.   . 

The  battle  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  enemy  farovight  up  above 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
Prussian  army  was  eighty  thousand'  strong. 
The  village  of  St.  Amand  was  the  first  point 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  whQ  carried  it,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance. 

He  then  durected  his  efforts  against 
Ldgny.  It  is  a  large  village,  solidly  built, 
situated  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same. name.  It 
was  there  that  a  contestvbegan  which  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
recorded  in  history.  Villages  have  often 
been  taken  and  retaken  :  but  here  the  com- 
bat continued  for  five  houra  in  the  villages 
themselves ;  and  the  movements  forwards  ctr 
backwards  were  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
space.  On  both  sides  iresh  troops  continu- 
ally came  up.  Efiifih  pairty  had  behind  the 
part  of  the  vilh^  which  it  occupied  great 
masses  of  Infantry,  which  nuiintained  the 
CQmbat,  and  were  continually  renewed  by 
the  reinforcements  which  they  ;received  frpm 
their  rear,  as  well  as  fropi  the  heights  on  the 
right  and  left.  About  two  hunch'ed  CfmnQQ 
were  directed  from  bot^  ^ides  ag^n9t  the 
village,  which  was  on  fire  in  seyer^  places 
at  once.  From  time  to  time  the  combat  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  line,  the  ^nemy  hav- 
ing also  directed  nuncierous  troqps  against 
the  third  corps;  however,  the  mam  .contest 
was  Dear  JLigny.  Things  seemed  to  take  a 
favourable  turn  f(Mr  the  Prussian  troops^  a 
part  of  the  village  of  St.  Amand  having  been 
retaken  by  a  battalion  commanded  by  the 
field-marshal  in  person;  in  consequence  of 
which  advantage  we  had  regained  a  height, 
which  had  been  abandoned  after  the  loss  of 
St  Amand.  Nevertheless  the  battle  conti- 
nued about  Ligny  with  the  same  fury.  The 
Issue  seemed  todepend  on  the  sarival.af  the 
]Snglish  troops,  or  on  that  of  the  fourth  corps 
of  rae  Prussian  .army ;  in  fact,  the  arrival, of 
tins  last  division  would  have  afforded  the 
field-marshal  them^eans  of  making,  immedi- 
ately, with  the  right  wing,  an  attack,  from 
which  great  success  might  be  expected :  but 
news  arrived  tliat  the  English  divijsion  des- 
tined to  supp(»rt  us  was  violently  attacked 
by  a  corps  of  the  French  army,  and  that  it 


was  with  grq?it  4if§culty  jt  hftd  jnaintained 
itsejf  in  its  po?itio;j  a,t  .Quijtre  Bras.  The 
fourth  corp^  of  the  army  did  not  appear,  so. 
that  we  werje  foccqd  jto  maintain  alone  the 
contest  with  ^  apny  greatiy  superior.  The 
evening  wa?  flinch  iadyanced,  and  the  combat 
about  IJ^y  contin^ued  with  undiminished 
ifury,  and. the  same^ecjuality  of  success;  we 
invoked,  but  in  y^n,  the  arrival  of  those 
succours  wJI;iiQh  were  so  necessary ;  the  dan- 
ger became  ,every  \iour  .moie  and  more  ur- 
gent ;  all  the  divisions  were  engaged,  or  had 
luready  Iteen  ^^  an4  theiie  ,w^  ];v)t  any  corps 
at  hand  aUe  to  .support  ithem*  Suddenly  a 
divisiqn  of  the  enen;iy*s  infantry,  which,  by 
favour  of  the  night,  had  made  jbl  circuit  round 
the  village  without  being  observed,  at  the 
same  time  that  some  reguiiea;its  of  cuirassiers^ 
had  forced  the  passive  on  the  other  siide,  took 
in  the  rear  the  main  body  of  our  army,  which 
was  posted  behind  the  houses.  This  surprise 
on  the  part  of  the.en^my  was  decisive,  espe* 
ciaUy  at  the  moiqent  when  pur  cavalry^  also 
posted  on  a  hei^t  behin^  the  vijUifige,  was 
repulsed  by  the  .enemy's, cavalry  in  repeated 
attacks. 

Qur  ii|f^try  ^posted  behind  Uff^y,  though ' 
forced  to  relfreat^  did  not  suffer  it^e^*  to  be 
discouraged,  either  by  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy  ^  ihe  darkness,  a  circumstance  which 
exa^erates  in  the  mind  of  inan  the  danger^ 
to  which  he  .finds  himself  exposed,  or  by  the 
idea  of  seeing  itsdf  surrounqed  on  all  sides. 
Formed  in  masses,  it  cooUy  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  retreated  in  good 
order  ;Upon  tlie  heights,  whence  it  continued 
its  retrograde  movement  upon  TUly.  In 
consequence  of  the  suddeiji  irruption  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  several  of  our  cannons,  in 
their  precipits^te  retreat,  h^  tak^  directions 
whic}i  Jled  theixi'to  defiks^  in  iw)^ch  they  .ne- 
cessarily fell  into  disQrder ;  in  this  mann^, 
fifteen  pieces  feH  into  tbehfknds  ,Qf  t^he  ene- 
my. At  the  .distance*  of  ^a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  :the  fi^  ,of  battle,  the  aj^y  formed 
^gain.  'The  ^emy  .did  not  venture  to  pur- 
sue it.  The  village. of  JBrie  remained  in  our 
possession  during  4^he  night,  as  well  as  Som- 
bref,  where  geneial  Thic^an  jiad  fought 
with  the  third  corps,  and  whence  he,  at  day 
break,  slowly  began  to  retreat,  towards  Gem- 
bloux,  where  the  fourth  coqps/  under  general 
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Bulow,  had  at  lei^di  arrived,  during  the 
night.  The  first  ana  second  corps  proceeded 
in  the  morning  belund  the  defile  of  Mount 
St.  Guibert.  Our  loss  in  killed  and,  wounded 
was  great ;  the  enemy,  however,  took  firom 
us  no  prisoners,  except  a  part  of  our  wounded. 
The  battle  was  lost,  but  not  our  honour. — 
Our  soldiers  had  fought  with  a  bravery  which 
equalled  every  expectation;  their  fortitude 
remained  unshaken,  because  every  one  re- 
tained his  confidence  in  his  own  strength. — 
On  this  day  field-marshal  Blucher  had '  en- 
countered the  greatest  dancers.  A  charge 
of  cavalrv,  led  on  by  himscSf,  had  failed. — 
While  that  of  the  enemy  was  vigorously 
pursuing,  a  musket  shot  struck  the  field- 
marshal's  horse:  the  animal,  fiurfrom  being 
stopped  in  his  career  by  this  wound,  begai) 
to  gallop  more  furioudy  till  it  dropped  down 
dead.  The  field-marsnal,  stunned  by  the 
violent  fell,  lay  entangled  under  the  horse. 
The  enemy's  cuirassiers,  following  up  their 
advantage,  advanced :  our  last  horseman  had 
ulreadv  passed  by  the  field-marshal;  fin  adju* 
tant  alone  remained  with  him,  and  had  just 
alight^,  re?Qlve4  tq  share  his  fete.  The 
dangi^  was  great,  but  heaven  watched  over 
u»,  The  enemy  pursuing  their  charge,  passed 
rapidly  by  the  field-marshal  without  seeing 
him  :  the  next  moment,  a  second  charge  of 
our  cavalry  having  repulsed  them,  they  again 
passed  by  him  with  the  same  precipitation, 
not  perceiving  him,  any  more  tnan  tney  had 
done  the  first  time.  Then,  biit  not  without 
difficulty,  the  field-marshal  was  disengaged 
ftom  lender  the  dead  horse,  and  he  immedit 
ately  mounted  a  dragoon  horse. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  evening,  the  Prussian 
army  concentrated  itself  in  ttie  environs  of 
Wavre.  Napoleon  put  himself  in  motion 
against  lord  Wellington,  upon  the  great 
road  leading  from  Gharieroi  to  Brussels.  An 
English  division  maintained,  on  the  same 
day,  near  Quatre  Bras,  a  very  severe  contest 
with  the  enemy.  Lord  Wellington  had 
taken  a  position  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
having  his  right  wing  leaning  upon  Brain- 
la-Leud,  the  centre  near  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
the  left  wing  against  La  Haye  Sainte.  Lord 
Wellington  wrote  to  the  field-marshal,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  accept  the  battle  in  this 
pobitign,  if  the  field-marshal  would  support 


him  with  two  corps  of  hisarmy.  The  field- 
marshal  promised  to  come  with  his  whole 
army;  he  even  proposed,  in  case  Napoleon 
should  not  attack,  that  the  allies  themselves, 
with  their  whole  united  force,  should  attack 
him  the  next  day.  This  may  serve  !»  shew 
how  little  the  little  of  the  l6th  had  disor- 
ganised the  Prussian  army,  or  weakened  its 
moral  strength.  Thus  ended  the  day  of  the 
17th.  ■ 

BATTLE  OF  THE  18th. 

At  break  of  daf  the  Prussian  army  again 
began  to  move.  The  fourth  and  second, 
ecttps  marched  by  St.  Lambert,  where  they 
were  to  take  a  position,  covered  by  the  forest, 
near  Frichemont,  to  take  the  enemy  in  the 
rear  when  the  moment  should  appear  fa- 
vourablCr  The  first  corps  was  to  operate  by 
Ohain,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
third  corps  was  to  follow  slowlv,  in  order  to 
afibrd  succour  in  case  of  need  The  battle 
began  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — 
The  English  army  occupied  the  heights  of 
Mont  St.  Jean ;  that  of  the  French  was  on 
the  heights  b^ore  Planchenoit :  the  former 
was  about  eighty  thousand  strong;  the  ene- 
my had  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand. In  a  short  time,  the  batde  became 
general  along  the  whole  line.  It  seems  that 
Napoleon  h^  the  design  to  throw  the  left 
wing  upon  the  centre,  and  thus  to  eflTect  the 
separation  of  the  Endish  army  fit>m  the 
Prussian,  which  he  beueved  to  be  retreating 
upon  Maestricht.  '  For  this  purpose  he  had 
placed  the  greatest  part  of  his  reserve  in  the 
centre,  against  his  right  wing,  and  upon  tim 
point  he  attadced  with  fury.  The  English 
army  fought  with  a  valour  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  surpass.  The  repeated  charges  of 
the  old  guard  were  baffled  by  the  intrepidity 
of  the  Scotch  regiments ;  and  at  every  charge 
the  French  cavalry  were  overthrown  by  the 
English  cavalry.  But  the  superiori^  of  the 
enemy  in  numbers  was  too  great ;  Napoleoa 
continually  brought  forward  considerable 
masses,  and  with  whatever  firmness  the  Eng- 
lish troops  mainteined  themselves  in  thdr 
position,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  such 
heroic  exertions  must  have  a  limit. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.    The  exoes; 
sive  difficulties  of  the  passage  by  the  deS^ 
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of  St  Ijambert  Iiad  considerably  retarded  the 
inarch  of  the  Prussian  columns,  so  that  only 
two  brigades  of  the  fourth  corps  had  arrived 
at  the  covered  position  which  was  assigned 
to  them.  The  decisive  moment  was  come; 
there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost  The 
generals  did  not  suffer  it  to  escape.  Thev 
resolved  immediately  to  begin  the  attack 
with  the  troops  which  they  had  at  hand.*— 
General  Bulow,  therefore,  with  two  brigades 
and  a^corps  of  cavalry,  advanced  rapidly  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's, right  win^.  The 
enemy  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mmd ;  he 
instantly  turned  his  reserve  against  us,  and 
a  murderous  conflict  began  on  that  side. — 
The  combat  remained  long  uncertain,  while 
the  battle  with  the  English  army  still  conti- 
nued with  the  same  vimence. 

Towards  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  we  re- 
ceived the  news  that  general  Thielman,  with 
the  third  corps,  was  attacked  near  Wavre  by 
a  very  considerable  corps  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  were  already  disputing  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  The  field-marshal,  how- 
ever, did  not  suf&r  himself  to  be  disturbed 
by  this  news ;  it  was  on  the  spot  where  he 
was,  and  no  whare  else,  that  the  affair  was 
to  be  decided.  A  conflict  continually  sup> 
ported  by  the  same  obstinacy,  and  kept  up 
by  fresh  troops,  could  alone  ensure  the  vic- 
tory, and  if  it  were  obtained  here,  any  reverse 
•ustiuned  near  W^vre  was  of  little  conse- 
imence.  The  columns,  therefore,  continued 
tbeir  movements:  It  was  half  an  hour  past 
aeven,  a^d  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still  un- 
certain. The  whole  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  a 
part  vf  the  second,  under  general  Pirch,  had 
•licoessively  come  up.  The  French  troops 
fought  with  desperate  fury :  however,  some 
uncertainly  was  pecceived  in  their  move- 
ments,^ and  it  was  observed  that  some  pieces 
of  cannon  were  retreating.  At  this  moment 
the  first  columns  of  tlie  corps  of  general  Zie- 
then  arrived  on  the  points  of  attack,  near  the 
yiUage  of  Smouhen,  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  and  instantly  charged.  This  moment 
decided  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  {lis  right 
wing  was  broken  in  three  places ;  he  aban^ 
doiied  his  positions.  Our  troops  rushed  for- 
ward at  the  pas  de  charge,  and  attacked  him 
on  all  sides,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
Igkiglish  line  advanced. 


Circumstances  were  extremely  favourable  * 
to  the  attack  f<H'med  by  the  Prussian  army ; 
the  ground  rose  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  that 
our  artillery  could  freely  open  its  iire  from 
the  summit  of  a  great  many  heights  which 
rose  gradually  above  each  other,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  which  the  troops  descended  into 
the  plain,  formed  into  brigades,  and  iu  the 
greatest  order.;  while  fresh  corps  continuuliy 
unfolded  themselves,  issuing  from  tlie  forest 
on  the  height  behind  us.    The  enemy,  how-  * 
ever«  still  preserved  means  to  retreat,  till  the 
village  of  Planchenoit  which  he  had  on  his 
rear,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  ^uard,  . 
was,  after  several  bloody  attacks,  earned  by 
storm.    From  that  time  the  retreat  became 
a  rout,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  ^ 
French  army,  and,  in  its  dread^l  confusion,  * 
hurrying  away  every  thing  that  attempted 
to  stop  it,  soon  assumed  the  appearancie  of; 
the  flight  of  an  army  of  barbarians.     It  was  - 
half-past  nine.    The  field-marshal  assembled  ^ 
all  the  superior  officers,  and  gave  orders  to 
send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.    The  van  of  the  army 
accderated  its  march.    The  French  being 
piursued  without  intermission,  was  absolutely 
disorganized.    The  causeway  presented  the 
iqppearance  of  an  immense  shipwreck ,  it  was 
covered  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
cannon,  caissons,  ctoiages,  baggage,  anns,  * 
and  wrecks  of  every  land.    Those  of  the 
enemy  who  bad  attempted  to  repose  for  & 
time,  and  I^  not  expected  to  be  so  quickly 

Eursued,  were  driven  from  more  than  nine 
ivouaeks.   In  some  villages  they  attempted ' 
to  maintain  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they . 
heard  the  beating  of  our  drums,  or  the  sound . 
of  the  trumpet,  they  either  fled  or  threw  them- : 
selves  into  the  houses,  where  they  were  cut' 
down  or  made  prisoners     It  was  moonlight,! 
which  greatly  favoured  the  pursuit,  for  the 
whole  march  was  but  a  continued  chase,  either 
in  the  corn  fields  or  the  houses. 

.At  Genanpe  the  enemy  had  intrenched 
himself  with  cannon  and  overturned  car- 
riages :  at  our  approach  we  suddenly  heard 
in  the  town  a  great  noise  and  a  motion  of 
carriages ;  at  the  entrance  we  were  exposed, 
to  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry ;  we  replied  by 
some  cannon-shot,  followed  by  a  hurrah,  and 
an  instant  atler,  the  town  was  ours.  It  was 
LI 
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hurry,  had  forgotten  in  it  hi&  sword  and  hat  4  W  W  |A«  «arf»wyr^ 

Thus  the  affairs  continued  till  break  of  day-  Veiy  early  on  the  morning  of  the  l«th. 

AW)ut  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  most  com-  the  Prussian^  army  was  att&cked  in  its  posW 

Eiete  disorder,  the  remains  of  the  whole  army,  tion,  which  it  abandoned,  and  retired  tFom 

ave  saved  themselves,  retireating  thrqugh  Charleroi,  by  Gosselies,  as  fiir  as  the  environs 

Charleroi,  partly  without  arms,  ana  carryirijg  of  Fieurus.    As  soon  as  I  was  apprised  of 

with  them  only  twenty-rs^en  pieces  of  tltieir  this  attack,  J  gave  the  necessiiTy  orders  to 

numerous  artillery.  the  corp;  of  troc^s  under  my  command.    In 

The  etiemy  in  bis  flight  has  passed  all  his  consilience  of  what  took  plaee  in  the  Prus- 

fortresses,  the  only  defence  of  nis  ftontiers*  sian  army,  the  battalion  of  Orange  Nassau, 

which  are  now  passed  by  our  armies.  which,  together  with  a  batte^  of  light  artil- 

At  three  o'clock,  Napoleon  had  dispatched  lery,  occupi^  the  village  of  Frasn^  were  at- 

from  the  field  of  battle  a  co\irier  to  Piaris,  tacked  at  five  o'clock  m  the  evening  ot  the 

with  the  news  that  victory  was  no  longer  13th.    These  troops  maintained  themsdves 

doubtful :  a  few  hours  after,  he  had  no  longer  in  their  position  on  the  height  elF  this  village, 

a^y  army  left.    We  have  not  yet  an  exact  called  Quatre  Bras,  and  at  a  shcMt  distance 

OGCount  of  the  enemy's  loss ;  it  is  enough  to  froip  the  ro^d.  The  skirmishing  ceased  upon 

know  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  this  point  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

killed,  wouQded,  or  prisoners :   among  the  As  soon  as  F  was  in^tned  of  this  attack, 

letter  are  ^nerals  Montoj;i^  Duhesme,  and  I  gave  orders  for  the  third  divMon,  as  wdl 

Compans.  up  to  thi^  time  about  three  hun-  as  to  two  English  divisions,  to  move  upon 

dred  cannon,  and  abovQ  iBtve  hundred  Qa]3son3,  ^v^lles ;  and  to  the  second,  to  maintain  the 

aje  in  our  hand^.  position  of  Quatre  Braa.    Only  a  part  ef  the 

'  ^  Few  victories  have  been,  so  comptete ;  and  second  division  wa^  enabfed  to  move  thithet 

tibie^e  is  certainly  no  examplig  tha^  an  army,  immedi^telyji  in  eonseqtienee-ef  the  brigade, 

tinrodfiys  after  losing  a  battle,  en^ged  in  such  under  the  ordera  of  majbr-geReFat^  Byhmd, 

an.  actipn,  and  sp  gloriously  ms^utained  it  not.  being  able  to  leave  Niv^es  priov  to  the 

£(Qnour  be  to  troops  capaole  of'  so  much  arrivalof  other  troops- at  that  place, 

filnnn^ss  and  valour  r    In  the  middle  of  the  The  firing  of  the  tifaSleurs  commenced  at 

ppsition  occupied  by  the  Preach  army,  and  fiye  o'ploek  yesterday  morning  on  thia  pointy 

eX^Qtly  upon  tlie  heigllt^is  a  fanPf  cnHed*  £a  and  was  H^pt  iip  on  both  sides  until  mid* 

J^Ue  Alliance.    The  march  of  aM  thq  Prus-  day,  without  any-  result.   Ahou^t  two  o^^TedlT 

tj/m.  columns  w^  directed  toward^  tbfs  (krm,  the  attack  beoame  miich  more  severe,  espe- 

whiQh  was  visible  from  ^very  ^de^    It  was  cfeHy  oji  the  part  of  the  cavalry  and  artiBery. ' 


ai)d  it  was  there  that  his  ruin  yras  decided^  which  time  I  bad  no  cavalry  to  oppose  to 

Tfcwe.  too,  it  was,  that  by  Oi  bmpy  ch^nc;^  the  enemy..  Seeing  of  how  great  importance 

Qeldrmarshal  Blucher  and'  lord'  Wellington  it  was  to  preserve  the  position  on  the  heights 

met  iti  the  dark,  and  n^utua^  i^uted  epch  of  the  road,  ealled  Quatre  Bras,  I  was  fwtu- 

ci^^  as  victors.  nate  in  maintaining^  them  against  an-enemy 

in  commemoradbn  of  the  alliance  which  who  was  in  eyery  respect  superk^  to  me  in 

now  sub{^ist«(  between  the  Etiglish  aiid  Ptus-  force. 

van  nations,  of  the  union  of  the  two  armies^        Having  been  attacked  by'  the  two  French 

and  their  reciprocal  confidence,  the  fleld-naar-  corps^  cotnmanded'  by  generals  d^Erlon  and 

di^  desired,  that  this  battle  should  he^  the  Reille,  wd  having  succeeded  in  checking 

i^me  of  La  BeUe  Alliance.  them,  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  time^ 

.  By  the  order  of  field-marshal  Blucher,  enough  to  assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  foil 

^  General  Gnkisenatt.  tlie  projects  of  the  enemy.    The  result  €# 
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has  attack  has!)een,  that  alte^  a  Veiy  obstt-  itaune^tely  afler,  his  attack  Wfts  dil«6i^ 

nate  contest,  ^hich  lasted  till  nine  o'dock  in  against  a  farm  siitrbuhded  with  cbps&wood. 

the  evening,  we  not  only  checked  the  ene-  whidi  was  situated  k  i$h6rt  wH}^  hi  fh>nt  tf 

iny;but  even  r^iilsed  him.  this  wing,  abd  on  th^  left  of  the  foad  leading 

'    The  Fruanan  army,  which  was  also  at.  to  Nivelles.    The  enehW  tbiAli  the  most  fii- 

tacked  yesterdtnr,  maintiiined  its  prindpai  nobs,  but  ihdtlie^}  iittiiicks  to  pds^^  hhnScIf 

position :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Napo-  of  this  fahii.    At  .ni)6n  the  VAtttixmA^  he- 

leon,  with  very  considerable  forces,  will  direct  caiiie  violent;  &nd  befbfe  h^f-past  t^i^ve 

an  attack  upori  the  W'hole  line.  th6  btittle was  J^xteKd^blong the wllbte hue. 

Our  troops  bivouticked  upon  the  field  of  The  French  reputedly  attacked  our  two 

battle.  Whither  t  shall  imm^iately  jproceedi  wih^;  but  ^  thdf  pVindpai  abj\K!t  vei^  to 

in  expectation  of  the  probabUily  that  Napo-  pi6r6e  th6  Hght  bf  ou*  cShtW,  th^y  feriiiJio^ed 

1c->on  Will  endeavour  to  ekecute  to^ay  ihe  all  their  means  to  accomplish  it.  .  Some  oo- 

X'wject  of  y (Dst^rday .    The  duke  of  Welliiig-  lumni  bf  the  feriehiy's  C&vsltf  BdVah<!ed  boldly 

ton  has  concentrated  hpon  this  point  as  taihy  against  us  j  but,  tiotWUhSt^ditig  the  inoon. 

"troops  t&  he  Was  able  to  collect  teivible  Violence  With  Wliich  they  l^fte^^ed 

I  experience  a  lively  pleasure  in  being  able  th&ir  att&cks,  f^M  thfM  d'(i))ck  ih  the  ftft^ 

fo  Announce  to  your  majesty,   thiat  your  ftcRJrt  lihtil  the  end  »f  the  t>attl?,  thty  M^ 

troops,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  in  par.  toCd^^  ifi  ihakihg  Oat  liH^  t^HV^f.    Tltt 

ticular,  feugbt  with  great  cdui^.  ehdttiy  Vrm  bdnst^^'  V^dliied,  bi  ^^1!  frbtli 

CircUmstahdes  having  brevented  iny  re-  ths  ftrif  df  thd  fi^uafed  6s  bjr  iUt  dlaf^  flf 

ceivlng  the  reports  from  the  different  torps  6\it  ^V&liy :  It  i^  iffitibtiihfe  td  d^^t  to  VdUf 

concerning  their  loss,  1  am  unable  to  acquaint  majesty  the  fury  with  which  tiiey  foUght,  ^ 

you  With  it :  but  I  shall  hav6  the  hohoiir  of  ^^tSally  duH»^  the  lli&t  slit  hotlf^. 

doins  it  as  sdon  as  possible.  1  Wa«  Utifoftuhate  it)  fibt  betfig  i)M  td  m 

(Signed)    Wii^LiAii.  Prince  of  drangCi  thg  ehd  df  thii  tfbriotiS  atid  uilHotf&Mt  bjlttl^ 

^  fiAViAft  feeeivscC  kif  ^  htJuf  b«fin%  tli6  d#. 

JSriisseh,  Ju'M  9&,  \%U.  ttat  <?  the  ^n«ihy,  A  baU  throtigh  fSXf  M 

After  the  bfattle  of  the  l6th,  of  whkh  t  &h0Uld^  which  tkimp^lled  iSxA  tb  ^tdt  M 

had  the  honour  of  givifigui  account  to  yoiit  ^eld  df  battle. 

majesty  on  the  l^th.  <it  two  ih  the  moAiih^  It  &  #ith  th^  ihdSt  Fivefy  iatiSfafitidfi  Htki 

from  the  head-quarters  at  Nivelles,  the  duke  1  Am  i^  td  itifoUti  ydbf*  th^esty,  tn9t  fm 


of  Welhngton,  keeping  his  Une  with  the    tfbd|»,  df  all  artfil  h&ve  feti^  With  tlt« 
Prussian  army,  made  a  movement  In  the     |H^t^t  oObtit^.    Ill  thd  eW^  df  t^atid^. 


the  en^my^s  cavalry,  which  ^ItdWed   the  Wfltf  ndt  pertoAidly  ible  to  qttlfi  tiie  tehti^  I 

filovements  df  the  army,  intai  \ti  di#ei^ilt  fit-  had  plticed  It,  hi  thS  dny,  uhdef  th«  drdeiM 

ta^ks  Repulsed  with  losS  by  the  &itisb  «{u  df  g^nehd  bra  fitilt  tSmtttlhding  tb«l«<!icMM 

Valf  V.  t»^  <jlt  th6  Mh^.    1  hatd  hfeard  tddt  thU 

On  the  Idth,  at  day-Weak,  ^e  di8<»Vdrt<d  idiViddti  likewise  dohdbded  Itiidf  With  ftk^^ 

the  fcnemy  m  onf  froht:  it  teh  d*ddck  \ik  -i^,  ttfid  ttiiit  BetitetlMt^gCh^tal  tHlaSs^,  Hk 

■hewed  a  disposition  td  Attack.    The  tfmy  tOsib  the  tvlrtt  tMritnand#»  df  Mgad^,  veHf 

of  liudn^parte  vts^  compdsed  df  the  firift,  se-  sttti^iUJtdriiy  Quitted  tiilnll^lv^^  of  thiett 

6d}id,  thkd,  fourth,  &nd  sitth  dorp^  the  im-  dbty. 

jkeflkrguafds,  teait\V_  the  «hdl6  df  his  fetVaby,  1  eattpdt  itt  flild  khtM&if  ihak«  ^y  detffl 

&nd  a  traiti  of  aftiUety,  dohsi^titlg  df  dlftiiy  td  y6\a  tn&jestjr  df  the  Id^  W6  hdVe  Jtistahi^ 

hiindved  piedes  df  canndti.    About  efeVdU  Hdt  havttig  i^V^  the  i^i\xM&.    t  «M  dtW 

d'cfdck  ihi  enehiy  ufitti^ked  &  small  tf&tterV,  liged,  iievmheles^  Ktrith  th6  fhdst  tttjrotiiia 

Uridef  the  ddvef  of  fh£  fife  df  l^hidh,  faitf  tlif^  «^^  td  Stilte^  thdf  it  i»  obnsldeHible. 

teius  advaijf^  ^IgalhA'  ditf  flgkC  t^^  ttisA^  I  have  charged  iqy'  fidjtlt^t,  Vdit  Hdolt 
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to  transmit  this  report  toyouf  majesty.     I  The  enemy's  carahy  now  made  several 

take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  desperate  cliarges  on  our  right,  but  the  de- 

your  favourable  consideration.  termined  bravery  of  our  troops  prevented      ' 

(Signed)    Wiixiam  Prince  of  Orange,  them  from  being  broken,      nie  landwehr 

LOSS  OF  THE  DITTCK.  of  Luneburg,  under  colonel  Von  Ramdohr, 

Officers  kiUed  or  missing 27  particularly  distinguished  itself  hi  this  affair. 

Wounded « 115  -^It  permitted  the  cuirassiers  to  approach 

Rank  and  file  killed  or  missing...  2058  within  thirty  paces,  and  then  poured  on  them 

Wounded -.... 1986  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  by  which  tliey 

■  ■'  were  driven  back  with  great  loss. 

Total • 41S6  We  successfully  maint&ined  our  position,     i 

Horses  killed... .*..  1630  but  the  Prussians  having  sustained  a  severe 

check  on  our  left,  we  were  compelled  to  fall 

HANOVERIAN  ACCOUNT-  back  upon  Genappe  on  the  17th.    In  effect- 

JBy  General  Alien.  ing  this  movement,  my  division  formed  the 

The  troops  broke  up  from  their  canton-  rear-guard.    The  enemy  presenting  them- 

ments  on  tlie  night  or  the  15th,  and  pro*  selves  in  great  force  in  the  afternoon,  we 

eeeded  towards  Genappe.    The  hereditary  continued  our  retreat  to  Mont  St.  Je.n,  on 

Srince  of  Orange,  under  whose  command  my  the  road  to  Brussels. 

ivision  had  been  placed,  took  a  position  at  The  army  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 

Quaitre  Bras,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  concentrated  here,  with  the  left  wing  at  the 

from  Mons  to  Namur^  and  fiom  Charleroi  to  village  of  Frichemont,  and  the  right  on  the 

Brussels.  road  from  Brussels  to  Nivelles.    The  loid 

The  French  had  divided  their  force,  and  from  Genappe  to  Brussels  intersected  the 

attacked  marshal  Blucher  and  the  duke  of  centre,  where  my  division  was  posted     The 

Wellington  on  the  same  day.    As  soon  as  second  light  battalion  of  the  king*s  German 

the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  perceived,  a  legion  occupied  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 

position  was  assigned  to  us  between  Quatre  in  front  of  the  left  of  my  position.    A  com* 

Bras  and  Sarte  k  Maveline,  with  our  right  pany  of  Hanoverian  yagers,  and  two  cpm- 

wing  at  the  former  village,  and  the  latter  oc-  pames  of  English  guards,  were  posted  at 

cui>ied  by  our  left    Our  troops  marched  to  the  chateau  m  Hou^oumont,  and  a  small 

ttieit  position  under  a  most  violent  cannon-  wood  beforo  it,  and  in  front  of  the  right 

ude  from  the  enemy.    The  wood  of  Bossu,  wing.                    ' 

on  the  right  of  Quatre  Bras,  was  the  scene  of  The  infantry  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 

the  most  obstinate  contention,  and'  was  car-  so  placed  that  the  battalions  might  form  into 

ried  and  retaken  several  times.-  The  cannon-  squares,  or  deploy  into  line,  as  circumstances 

ade  from  both  armies  was  very  severe.  migbt  require,  and  a  sufficient  space  was  left 

The  principal  effi)rts  of  the  enemy  were  between  them  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  ca- 

directed  a^^nst  our  left  wing,  and  the  bat-  valry  and  artillenr,  which  were  posted  in  the 

talion  of  Xiuneburg  was  detached  to  drive  rear.     General  Iiill,  with  the  reserve,  was  at 

him  out  of  the  village  of  Pierremont  in  our  Merke  Braine,  and  covered  the  road  from 

front     The  commission  was  executed  by  Nivelles  to  Brussels,  and  beyond  thi^  road 

lieutenant-oolonel  Klenke  with  great  courage  were  seme  ccrps  of  cavalry  to  observe  the 

imd  skill ;  the  village  was  carried,  and  our  motions  of  the  eneniy. 

troops  maintained  themselves  in  it,  notwith-  At  one  o'clock  the  enemy's  riflemen  at- 

atanding  the  incessant  and  furious  attacks  of  tacked  the  wood  in  front  of  our  right,  and  a 

the  French.    The  eneniy*s  infantrv  now  ad-  severe  contest  ensued.    This  position  was  of 

vanced  in  great  force,  against  whom  I  op-  great  importance,  and  could  the  enemy  have 

bosed  the  battalions  of  Grubenhsu^en,  Osna-  carried    it,    and  gained  possession  of   the 

bruch,  and  Bremen,  with  the  artiUery  of  the  heights^  our  right  flank  would  have  beui 

German  le^pon.   The  French  were  repulsed^  endangered.    Strong  columns  of  infantry, 

wd  retired  in  confusion,  supported  by  artUlery^  advanced  upon  tms 
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portion,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
jSritish  guards. 

VThe  battle  ndw  became  general  through 
the  whole  line.  A  numerous  artillery  was 
directed  upon  the  centre^  under  cover  of 
which  an  immense  column  of  infantry  ad« 
vanced  upon  the  road  of  Genappe,  but  it  was 
repulsed  by  the  second  light  battalions,  the 
tighth  battalion  of  the  line  of  the  German 
legion,  and  the  battalion  of  Liineburgl  The 
French  cavalry  next  advanced  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  drive  in  our  light  troops,  and 
penetrate  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  among  the 
squares.  Ttiis  ground  they  maintained,  not* 
withstanding  every  opposition,  till  the  British 
cavalry  came  up,  and  completely  repulsed 
them. 

The  fire  of  artillery  now  became  ipore  tre- 
mendous, and  was  continued  with  a  violence 
which  the  oldest  soldiers  never  before  wit- 
nessed. The  attacks  of  the  French  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  incessant,  and  directed  on 
various  points.  Buonaparte  was  resolved  to 
pierce  the  centre,  and  open  for  himself  a  way 
to  Brussels.  He  every  moment  advanced 
hearer  to  us»  and  continually  brought  up 
firesh  troops.  His  artillery  played  on  our 
squares  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces ;  but  not  a  single  battalion  yielded; 
the  dead  were  thrust  aside,  and  the  ranks  im- 
mediately closed.  Some  of  the  regiments 
waited  not  to  receive  the  attack,  but  rushing 
on  the  enemy  repulsed  him  in  disorder. 

At  length,  weakened  by  so  many  repeated 
and  murderous  attacks,  and  several  of  the 
battalions  being  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  my  di- 
visicm  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  but  it  re- 
tired in  good  order,  and  cheerfully  advanced 
again  at  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. That  illustrious  hero  was  an  eye- 
witness of  our  conduct ;  he  was  uniformly 
found  where  the  danger  was  most  imminent, 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  displayed  a  valour 
worthy  c^  his  noble  ancestors.  It  was  against 
his  division  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the. 
main  body  of  the  army,  led  on  by  Buona- 
parte in  person,  were  directed. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  Prussian  ge- 
neral. Von  Bulow,  hastened  to  our  assistance 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  attacked  the 
enemy  in  his  flank.  The  day  was  soon  our 
own.    The  enemy  fled  in  every  direction^ 


and  abandoned  the  greater  pact  of  his  artil- 
lery. T^o  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
several  eagles,  were  taken,  and  although  the 
number  of  prisoners  cannot  yet  be  accurately 
stated,  it  amounts  to  several  thousands. 

The  glory  of  these  two  days  has  been  pur- 
chased with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  most  distinguished  officers,  among  whom 
are  colonels  Von'  Ompteda,  Du  Plat,  Von 
Wurmb,  and  Von  Laiigrehr.  The  battalions 
of  Bremen,  Liineburg,  Verden,Grubenhagcn, 
and  the  duke  of  York,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  A  favourable  report  has  also  t)een 
made  to  me  of  many  of  the  brigades  of  land- 
wehr.  That  of  Usnabruch,  under  count 
Munster,  fought  against  Napoleon's  imperial 
guard,  and  threw  them  into  confusi(m. 

SPANISlTTcCOUNT. 

Supplement  to  the  Madrid  gazette  of  Thurs-^ 
day,  ISth  July,  1815. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies, 
Don  Miguel  de  Alava,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  majesty  in  Holland,  has  addressed 
to  his  excellency  Don  Pedro  Ce\iirios,  first 
secretary  of  state,  the  following  letter : 
Most  Excellent  Sir, 

The  short  space  of  time  that  has  intervened 
between  the  departure  of  the  last  post  and  the 
victory  of  the  18th,  has  not  allowed  me  t6 
write  to  your  excellency  so  diffusely  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  and  although  the  army 
is  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of  marching, 
and  I  also  am  going  to  set  out  for  the  Hague 
to  deliver  my  credentials,  which  I  did  not 
receive  till  this  morning ;.  nevertheless,  I  will 
give  your  excellency  some  details  respecting 
this  important  event,  which,  possibly,  may 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  war  much  sooner 
than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

I  informed  your  excellency,  under  date  of 
the  16th  instant,  that  Buonaparte,  marching 
from  Maubeuge  and  Philippeville,  had  at- 
tacked the  Prussian  posts  on  the  Sambre,  and 
that,  after  driving  them  from  Charleroi,  he 
had  entered  that  city  on  the  15th. 

On  the  16th,  the  duke  of  Wellington  or* 
dered  his  army  to  assemble  on  the  point  of 
Quatre  Bras,  where  the  roads  cross  from  Na- 
mur  to  Nivelles,  and  from  Brussels  to  Charle^ 
roi ;  and  he  himself  proceeded  to  the  salme 
pointy  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
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On  his  arriTal^  he  fcmnd  the  hereditary  had  Matdied  the  yktatv  out  of  his  ^ttids; 

prince  of  Orange,  with  a  division  of  his  own  adding,  that  the  Itm  he  had  experienced  was 

army,  holding  the  enemy  in  check,  till  the  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  Was  forced  to  Ve- 

other  divisions  of  the  arm^y  were  Collected.    ,  treat  to  Wavre,  on  our  left,  Mrhefe  the  corpd 

By  this  time  the  British  division  Under  of  BuloW  Would  unite  With  him,  and  that  on 

general  Picton  had  arrived,  with  which  the  the  19th  he  would  be  ready  fot  any  afl^  hi 

duke  kept  up  ai^  unequal  contest  with  more  nii^ht  wLsh  to  undertake, 

than  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  without  In  conseqiiende  of  this,  lord  WeQington 

losing  an  inch  of  ground.  The  British  gimrds^  was  obliged  immediately  to  fett^at,  and  thb 

several  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  Scotch  he  effected  with  80  much  i§klll,  that  the  ene- 

brigade,  covered  tliemselveS  with  gloiry  oh  my  did  not  dare  to  iilteh-upt  him.    tt6  took 

this  dav;  and  lord  Wellington  told  me,  on  lip  a  position  on  Bf^nd  le  LWd,  in  fiottt  of 

the  following  day^  that  he  lievet  saw  his  the  great  Wdod  at  SolgrtdS,  as  he  had  ptevi- 

troops  behave  better,  during  the  bumb^f  of  ously  det^^mined^  and  pkeed  his  hesA-qtt&t- 

years  he  had  commanded  them.  ters  in  Waterioo. 

The  French  cuirassiers  suffered  vefy  cort-  I  joinM  the  army  On  that  tnomtftg,  thoiigh 

siderable  loss ;  for,  confiding  in  thelf  breast^  I  had  received  no  orders  to  this  effect;  fe. 

plates^  they  approached  so  near  tlie  British  cause  1  believed  that  1  should  thus  beM  sefve 

squares,  that  they  killed  Home  officers  of  the  his  majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  y6xxt 

42d  regiment  with  their  swot-ds;  but  those  exoellency^s  directions;  and  this  detetmina. 

valiant  men^  without  giving  Way,  kept  up  so  tion  has  afforded  me  the  satis^ction  of  hav. 

strong  a  fire,  that  the  who^  ground  was  co-  ing  been  present  at  the  moit  important  battle 

vered  with  the  culmssiers  and  their  hoftes.  that  has  been  fought  fbt  many  tenttiries,  Iti 

In  the  mean  time,  the  trooM  kent  coming  its  consequenees,  its  duration,  and  the  talents 

up ;  and  the  night  put  an  ena  to  the  conte^  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  on  both  Md^ 

in  this  quarter.  and  because  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 

^  During  this  time  Buonaparte  was  fiji^ting  future  security  of  all  Europe,  may  be  *ud  td 

with  the  remaii^et  of  his  forces  against  mar-  have  depended  on  its  I'esult. 

shal  Blucher,  with  whom  he  hod  commenced  The  position  occupied  by  his  lord^lt^  Was 

a  bloodv  action  at  five  In  the  afternoon;  fhnn  verv  good;  but  towards  the  ceirtfe  it  bad 

which  time,  till  nine  in  the  evening,  he  was  various  weak  points,  which  tequin^  ^^Md 

odnstantly  repulsed  By  the  Prussiana|,  with  taoops  to  guard  them,  and  mueh.sciettde  and 

great  loss  on  both  sides.    But,  at  that  mo-  skill  on  the  part  of  the  genercd4n<-diief.-H^ 

ment,  he  made  his  cavalry  chatge  with  so  These  qualifications  wet^,  howcfver,  suflfiei. 

much  vigour,  that  they  broke  the  l^russian  ently  found  in  the  British  troops  and  thirft' 

fine  of  infantry,  and  intiroduced  dlsordef  and  iUustrious  oommandet ;  and  it  may  be  m^iU 

confusion  throughout  ed,  without  oAbnce  to  any  one,  that  iA  Vtvtfh 

Whether  Buonaparte  did  not  perceive  this  bdongs  the  chief  patt;  or  dl  the  glory  ef  fM* 

drenmstance,  or  that  he  had  experienced  a  memorable  day. 

great  loss ;  Of,  what  is  more  prorable,  that  On  the  right  of  the  posation,  mt6  a  litfle  111 

maiKhal  Blucher  had  re-established  the  battle,  advance,  was  a  country-house,  the  impor^tfiee 

the  (kct  i^that  he  derived  no  adv^tntage  of  which  lord  Wdlington  quickly  pereeiv^ 

whatever  ham  this  afikir,  and  that  he  Idft  because  the  position  could  not  be  attacked  OIV 

the  Prussians  quiet  during  the  whole  of  the  that  side  without  canning  it,  and  it  ttagkt 

night  of  the  loth.  therefore  be  conaidered  jfcs  its  key. 

liord  Wdlh^ton,  who,  by  the  momhig  of  The  duke  confided  thh  imporfartt  pOitlt  W 

the  I7tb»  had  cdtected  the  whole  of  his  army  4liree  companies  of  the  Engfi^b  g^il^s^  \in&» 

in  the  position  of  Quatre  Bt^  was  combht  the  commafnd  of  lofd  StAtbvm,  imd  kboftfed 

ing  his  measures  to  attack  the  enen^,  wheto  during  the  night  of  the  17th  in  feHf}fyiil|f  iff 

he  received  a  dispatch  firom  marshal  Blucber,  ds  weO  asf  pos^ble,  covering  its  g^ttleiiy  Mid 

communicating  to  htm  the  events  of  the  pitf-  a  Wood  whidi  served  as  ia  park»  wifl*  Nof^ 

cedhig  day,  t^ether  with  the  hiel&flEik  that  mx  troops,  a*  shai^sftoK!iteM# 
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AthU£>pastt«n,tm^eBieiitwas^dbservedl  ivboltfid  no  defence  of  ibe  kiiid»  and  ther 

i^  the  euemy's  line,  and.  many  officars  were  lost  one  of  their  eagles  in  this  omSict^  whick. 

seen  coming  front  and  goi^ig  to  a  particular  wa&  taken  by  th?  heavy  £ngUsh  oavalry 

point,  where  there  was  a  very  considerable  called  the  JSajfoU. 

corps  of  infantry,  which  we  afterwards  un«  XnteUigence  PQw  amved  that  the  Frusmn 

deiatood  to  be  the  imperial  guaerd;  here  was  corps  of  Bulow had  reached  St  iMnbert, and 

Buonaparte  in  person,  and  firom  this,  point  that  prince  Blucb^»  with  another  corps,  un- 

issu^  all  the  orders.    In  the  mean  time,  the  d^  tne  coi^mand  of  general  Thielipan  (Zie- 

enemy's  masses  were  forming,  and  every  then),  was  advancing  with  all  haste  to  take 

thing,  announced  the  approacnhig  combat,  part  in  the  combat,  leaving  the  other  two  in 

which  began  at  half-past  eleven,  the  enemy  Wavr^  which  had  suffered  much  in  tlie 

attacking  despantelv  with  one  of  his  corps,  battle  of  the  I6th  at  Fleurus.    The  arrival 

and  with  bis  usual  shouts,  the  country-house  of  these  troops  w^  absolutely  necessary,  in 

on  the  right           •  consec^uence  of  the  farces  of  tte  ^oiemy  l^elng 

The  ^ssau  troops  found  it  necessary  to  now  more  than  triple  ours,  and  our  loss  Eiav. 

abandon  their  post;  but  the  enemy  met  such  ing  been  hoirid  during  an  unequal  oombet, 

r^stanee  in  the  house,  that,  though  tbej  fxomt  hal£.pa»t  eleven  in  the  moming  till  five 

surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  and  attacked  it  in  the  afternoon. 

with  the  utmost  bravery,  they  were  cofp^  Buoni9>arte,  who  did  not  believe  them  to 

pelled  to  desist  fix>m  their  enterprise,  leaving  be  so  near»  and  who  reckoned  upon  destroy- 

a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded.****  in^  lord  WeUington  befinre  their  arrival,  per- 

Lord  Wellington  sent  fresih  English  troops,  ceived  that  he  had  fhutlessly  lost  ipore  than 

who  recover^  the  wood  and  garden,  and  five  hoursi  and  that  in  the  critical  positieo 

the  combat  ceased  for  the  present  on  tlua  in  which  he  would  soon  be  placed,  there  p^ 

side.  mained  no  ether  reaomrce  but  that  of  despe-, 

The  enemy  then  opened  a  horrible  five  of  ratel;^  attacking  the  weak  part  of  the  English- 

artillery  from  more  than  two  hundpred  pieces^  position,  and  thus^  if  possible,  beat  the  ouke 

under  cover  of  which  Buonaparte  nuide  a  befi>re  his  own  right  was  turned  and  attatfk^ 

general  attack  fironi  the  centre  to  the  right,  by  the  Prusnans. 

with  infantry  and  cavalry  in  such  numb^ora  henceforward,  therefore,  the  whole  was  a 

that  it  required  all  the  skiU  of  his  lordslnp  to  repetition  of  attacks  by  cavalry  and  infaDtr>% 

post  his  troops,  and  all  the  good  qoalitiea  of  supported  by  more  than  three  hundred  pieces 

the  latter  to  resist  the  attack.  of  artillery,  which  made  horrible  ravages  iu 

Genial  Picton,  who  was  with  his.  division  our  fine,  and  killed  and  wounded  numerous 

on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi»  ad*  officers,  artillerists^  and  horses,  in  the  weakest 

vanced  with  the  bayonet  ta  receive  them;  part  of  the  position*, 

but  was  unfortunately  killed  at  the  mom^>t  The  enemy,  aware  of  this  destroctipiv  made 

when  the  enemy,  appalled  by  the  attitude  of  a  charge  with  the  whole  cavalry  of  his  guard, 

this  division^  fired,  and  then  fled.  which  took  some  pieces  of  cannon  that  conld 

The  English  life  guajxla  then  charged  with  not  be  withdrawn ;.  but  the  duke;,  who  was 

the  greatest  bravery,  and  the.4ftth  and  ikOSth  at  thia  mint,,  charged  them  with  three  batta*^ 

French  regiments  lost  their  respective  eagles  lions  ot  Elaglish  and  three  of  Brunswickers^ 

in  this  charge,  together  with  two  or  t&ae  and  oompelled  them  in  a  moment  lo  abandon 

thousand  prisoners.    A  oolwm  of  oavaby,  the  artillery  ^though  we  wese  unable  to  with* 

at  whose  head  were  the  cuirassier«k,advanQad  draw  them  £»r  want  of  bosses ;  nor  did  they  . 

t«i  charge  the  life  guards,,  and  thua  save  their  dai«  to  advance^  to  recover  them, 

infiintry ;  but  the  guards  reofived  them  witb  At  iast»  about  sevea  in  the  evening,  Buo^ 

.  the  utmost  valour,  and  the  mfst  sangiunary  nanarte  made  ahst  e8bi;t  and  putting  him^ 

cavahsy  fight  that  ev.er  waa  witnes^  w^  self  at  the  head  of  his  guards,i  attacked  the 

took  pkK9eu  above  poinl;  ef  tbeSufl^  position  with  sudi 

The  Frwcb  ouiiassieiss  w^^va  GODSfletoIy  v]agittr,that  ha  drove  oack  the  Bni«swicken» 

b«at«n(,  in  spite  of  theii?  aiivasseiv^  by  twopa  wfaoceiified  parted  it;  anA^ibra  inooM»t«. 
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the  victory  was  undedded,  and  eren  more 
than  doubtful. 

The  duke»  who  felt  that  the  moment  was 
most  critical,  spoke  to  the  Brunswidc  troops 
with  that  ascendancy  which  a  great  general 
possesses,  made  them  return  to  the  charge, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  again 
restoied  the  combat,  exposing  himsdf  to 
every  kind  of  personal  danger. 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  he  perceived 
the  fire  of  marshal  Blucher,  who  was  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  right  with  his  usual  impetu- 
osity ;  and  the  moment  of  decisive  attack 
being  come,  the  duke  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Engli^  foot  guards,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  them^  which  were  answered  by  a  general 
kumt^,  and  his  grace  himself  leading  them 
on  with  his  hat,  tney  eagerly  rushed  forward 
to  come  to  close  action  with  the  imperial 
guard.  But  the  latter  began  a  retreat,  which 
was  soon  converted  into  absolute  flight,  and 
the  most  complete  rout  ever  witnessed  by 
military  men.  Entire  columns  throwing 
down  their  arms  and '  cartouch-boxes,  that 
they  might  escape  the  better,  fled  in  the  ut- 
most disorder  from  the  field,  and  abandoned 
to  us  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  rout  at.Vittoria  was  not  com- 
parable  to  this,  and  it  only  resembles  it,  inas- 
much as  on  both  occasions,  the  French  lost 
all  the  train  of  artiHeiy  and  stores  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  all  the  baggage. 

The  duke  followed  the  eneniy  as  ^  as 
Genappe,  where  he  found  the  illustrious 
Bludier,  and  both  embraced  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  on  the  principal  road  to  Charle- 
roi ;  but  finding  himself  in  the  same  position 
with  the  Prussians,  and  that  his  army  stood 
in  need  of  rest  afler  so  dreadful  a  struggle, 
he  left  to  Blucher  the  charge  of  following  up 
the  enemy,  who  promised  that  he  would  not 
leave  theip  a  moment  of  rest.  He  is  now 
pursuing  them,  and  yesterday  at  nqon  he 
had  reached  Charleroi,  whence  he  intend^ 
to  proceed  at  night  and  continue  the  chase. 

T^s  is  the  substance  of  what  took  place 
on  this  memorable  day ;  but  the  consequences 
of  the  affiiir  are  too  evident  for  me  to  detain 
you  in  stating  them. 

Buonaparte,  now  tottering  on  his  usurped 
throne^  without  money  and  without  troops 
to  reciuit  his  armies^  has  received  ^a  mortal 


blow,  and,  according  to  llie  language  of  the 
prisoners,  no  other  resource  is  left  him, '  than 
to  cut  his  own  throat.' 

It  is  sud  that  he  had  never  been  known 
to  expose  his  person  so  much,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  seek  death,  that  he  might  not  sur- 
vive a  defeat  fraught  with  such  fatal  cc^se- 
quences. 

I  informed  your  excellency,  imder  date  of 
the  I6th,  that'his  manoeuvre  appeared  to  mc 
extremely  daring,  in  the  face  of  such  generals 
as  Blucher  and  the  duke.  The  event  has 
fully  justified  my  prediction.  For  this  rea- 
son  I  conceive,  that  his  executing  it  lias  arivsen 
merely  from  despair^  at  the  appearance  of  the 
innumerable  troops  who  were  about  to  attack 
him  on  every  side,  and  in  order  to  strike  one 
of  his  customary  blows  before  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  came  up. 

His  military  reputation  is  lost  for  ever ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  there  is  no  treason  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  nor  bridges  blown  up 
before  their  time,  on  which  to  throw  the 
blame :  all  the  shame  will  fall  upon  himself. 

Numerical  siiperiority,  superiority  of  ar- 
tillery, all  was  in  his  favour ;  and  his  having 
commenced  the  attack  proves  that  he  had 
sufficient  means  to  execute  it 

In  short,  this  talisman,  whose  chsqm  had 
so  long  operated  on  the  French  miKtary,has 
been  completely  dashed  tp  pieces.  Buona- 
parte has  for  ever  lost  the  reputation  of  being 
invincible ;  and  henceforward  this  character 
will  belong  to  an  honourable  man,  who,  far 
from  employing  this  glorious  title  in  disturb* 
ing  and  enslaving  Europe,  will  convert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  her  felicity,  and  in  pn>. 
curing  for  ber  that  peace  which  she  so  much 
reomires. 

'The loss  of  the  British  is  dreadful,  and  of 
the  wh(rfe  military  staff  the  duke  and  ii^yself 
alone  remained  untouched  in  our  peraons  and 
horses. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  kifled  on  th* 
I6th,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  cou-  ' 
sin,  the  prince  of  Nassau,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  received  two  balls. 
The  prince  of  Orange  distinguished  himself' 
extreniely ;  but,  unfortunately,  although  his  * 
wound  is  not  dangerous,  it  will  deprive  the 
army  of  his  important  services  for  some  time, 
and  possibly  he  may  lose  the  use  of  bis  leflom. 
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Lord  UxbrUg^  cenenl  oi  caydry,  n* 
ceived  a  wound  at  the  dose  of  the  action, 
which  made  the  amputation  o£  his  right  leg 
necessary ;  this  is  an  irreparable  loss,  for  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  anodier  diief  to  lead 
on  the  cavalry  with  the  same  courage  andskill. 

The  duke  was  unable  to  refrain  fhmi  shedi- 
ding  tears  on  witnessing  the  death  of  so  many 
brave  and  honourable  men,  and  the  loss  of  so 
many  friends  and  faithful  companions.  No- 
thing but  the  importance  of  the  triumph  can 
eompensate  for  a  losis  so  dreadful. 

This  morning  he  has  proceeded  to  Nivelles, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  advance  to  Mons, 
whence  he  will  immediately  enter  France. 
The  weather  cannot  be  better. 

I  cannot  close  this  dispatch  without  stating 
to  your  excellency^  for  the  information  of  his 
majesty,  that  captalin  Don  Nicholas  de  Mi* 
nuissir,  of  Doyle*s  regim^it,  and  of  whom  I 
before  snoke  to  your  excellency,  as  well  as 
of  his  aesthiation  in  the  army,  conducted 
himself  yesterday  with  the  greatest  valour 
and  |m)priety.  He  was  wounded  when  the 
Nassau  troops  were  driven  from  the  garden, 
yet  he  rallied  them  and  led  them  &ck  to 
their  post.  During  the  action,  he  had  a 
horse  wounded  under  him,  and  by  his  former 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  behaviour  on  this 
day,  he  merits  from  his  majesty  some  pr^of 
of  his  satisfaction. 

This  officer  is  well  known  in  the  war^ 
office,  as  well  as  to  general  Don  Josef  de 
Zayas,  who  has  duly  appreciated  his  merits.. 

God  preserve  your  excellency  many  years, 
&c.  &c. 

(Signed)        Miguel  de  Aj.ava^ 

BrvMeU.  20th  of  June,  1815. 

P«S.  The  number  of  prisoners  cannot  be 
sliftted,  for  they  are  bringing  in  great  numbers 
every  moment.  There  are  many  generak 
among  the  prisoners ;  among  whom  are  the 
count  de  Lobau,  aide-de-camp  to  Buona- 
parte, and  Cambrone,  wbo  accompanied  him 
U^  Elba. 

FRENGH^COUNT, 

«ATTJ.;B  of  LIQKT-imDEB^FLKCTUa. 

Parist  JFune  SI. 
Ob  the  morning  of  Ae  16th  the  army  oo- 
eofkd  the  following  poaHion  :-— 


The  left  wing^  commanded  by  the  marshal 
duke  of  £lchingen,  and  consisting  of  the  first 
and  second  corps  of  in&ntry,  and  the  second 
of  cavalry,  occupied  the  positions  of  Frasnd 

The  right  wing,  commanded  by  niar^al 
Grouchy,  and  .composed  of  the  third  and 
fourth  corps  of  infantry,  and  the  third  cor{)s 
of  Qavalry^  occupied  the  heights  in  rear  of 
Fleurusi. 

The  emperor^s  head-quarters  were  at  Char- 
leroi,  where  were  the  imperial  guard  and  the 
sixth  corps. 

The  left  w^iiig  had  orda-s  to  march  upon 
Les  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  rigivt  upon  Som- 
bref.  The  emperor  advanced  to  Fleurus 
with  his  reserve. 

The  columns  of  marshal  Groudiy  being  in 
march,  perceived,after  having  passed  Fleurus, 
the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by  field*mar« 
shal  Blucher,  occupying  with  its  left  the 
heights  of  Hie  mill  of  Bussy^  the  village  of 
Sombref,  and  extaiding  its  cavalry  a  great 
way  forward  on  the  road  to  Naatixr ;  its  right 
was  at  St.  Amandy  and  occupied  that  large 
village  in  great  force,  having  before  it  a  ra- 
vine which  formed  its  position. 

The  emperor  reconnoitred  the  strength 
and  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  resolved 
to  attack  immediately^  It  became  necessary 
to  change  front,  the  right  in  advance,  and 
pivoting  upon  Fleurus. 

General  Vandamme  marched  upon  St. 
Amand,  general  Gtrard  upon  Ligny,  and 
marshal  Grouchy  upon  Sombre£  The  fourth 
division  of  the  seccmd  corps,  commanded  by 
general  Girard,  marched  in  reserve  behind 
the  corps  of  general  Vandamme.  The  guard 
was  drawn  up  on  tlie  heiglits  of  Fleurus,  as 
well  as  th|e  cuirassiers  of  general  Milhaud. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  -these  dispositions 
were  finished.  The  cKvidicm  of  general  Lefol, 
forming  part  of  the  corps  of  general  Van- 
damme, was  first  engaged,  and  made  itself 
master  of  :SL  Amand,  whence  it  drove  out 
the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It 
kept  its  jgvound  during  the  whole  of  the  en- 
gagement, at  the  bunal-ground  and  steeple 
of  iSt.  Amand ;  but  that  village,  which  i$ 
very  extensive,  was  the  theatre  of  various 
combats  during  the  evening ;  the  whde  oorpt 
of  general  Vandamme  was  there  engaged,  and 
the  enemy  fought  there  in  omaideniDie  foiee« 
M  m 
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General  Girard,  yisuoed  a«  a  resen^e  t(>  tiie 
corps  of  general  Vandamme,  turned  the  vi}* 
lage  by  its  right,  and  there  finight  with  hia 
accustomed  valour.  The  respective  forces 
were  supported  on  both  sides  by  about  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  each, 

On  the  right,  general  Girard  came  into  ac- 
tion with  the  fourth  corps,  at  tlie  village  of 
I^igny,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  several 
times. 

Marshal  Grouchy,  on  the  extreme  right, 
and  general  Pajol,  fought  at  the  village  of 
Sombref.  The  enemy  shewed  from  eighty 
to  ninety  thousand  men,  and  a  great  number 
of  cannon. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  were  masters  of  all 
the  villages  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  ravine 
which  covered  the  enemy's  position  ;  but  he 
still  occupied  with  all  his  masses  the  heights 
of  the  mill  of  Bussy. 

The  emperor  returned  with  his  guard  to 
the  village  of  Ligny ;  general  Girard  directed 
general  Pecheux  to  debouche  with  what  re- 
mained of  the  reserve,  almost  all  the  troops 
having  been  engaged  in  that  viUage. 

Eight  battalions  of  the  guard  debouched 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  behind  them  four 
squadrons  of  the  guards,  the  cuirassiers  of 
general  Delort,  those  of  general  Milhaud, 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  horse-guards.  The 
old  guard  attacked  with  the  bayonet  the  ene- 
my's columns  which  were  on  the  heights  of 
Bussy,  and  in  an  instant  covered  the  field  of 
battle  with  dead.  The  squadron  of  the  guard 
attacked  and  broke  a  square,  and  the  cuiras- 
siers repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  directions. — 
At  half-past  nine  o'clock  we  had  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  several  carriage^,  colours,  and  pri- 
soners, and  the  enemy  sought  safety  in  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle 
was  finished,  and  w^e  found  ourselves  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle. 

General  Lutzow^  a  partisan,  was  taken  pri 
son<?r.  The  prisoners  assiue  us,  that  field- 
marshal  Blucher  was  wounded.  The  flow^er 
of  the  Prussian  army  w^  destroyed  in  thi* 
batftle.  Its  loss  wuld  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
thpu^nd  men.  Our's  was  three  thousasid 
killed  and  wounded. 

Oa  the  left,  marshal  Ney  kad  matched  on 
Les  Quatre  Bras  with  a  division  which  cut 
in  pjj^oe^  an  English  corps  that  waa  stationed 


th^re;  biit  \)€mg  Mttai^ked  hy  the  pruioe  of 
Orange  with  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
partly  Engljshi  part^ly  IlauovcHians  in  the 
pay  of  England,  |>e  retired  upon  his  position 
at  Fraanf^.  There  ^  multiplicity  of  combats 
took  place;  the  enemy  obstinately  endea- 
voured to  force  it,  but  in  vain.  The  duke 
of  Elchingen  waited  for  the  first  corps,  which 
did  not  arrive  till  night ;  he  confined  himself 
to  maiiitaining  his  position.  In  a  square  at- 
tacked by  the  eiglith  regiment  of  cuirassiers, 
the  colours  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment  of 
English  infantry  fell  into  our  hands.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  The  prince 
of  Orange  has  been  wounded.  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  enemy  had  many  persons  and 
generals  of  note  killed  or  wounded.  We 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  English  at  fi*om  four 
to  five  thousand  men.  On  our  side  it  was 
very  considerable,  it  amounts  to  four  thon- 
sand  two  hundred  killed  or  wounded.  The 
combat  ended  with  the  approach  of  night. — 
Lord  Wellington  then  evacuated  Les  Quatre 
Bras,  and  proceeded  to  Genappe. 

In  the  morning  of  the  I7th  the  emperor 
repaired  to  Les  Quatre  Bras,  whence  he 
marched  to  attack  the  English  army:  he 
drove  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignes 
with  the  left  wing  and  the  reserve.  The  right 
wing  advanced  by  Sombref  in  pursuit  of  field- 
marshal  Blucher,  who  was  going  towards 
Wavre,  where  he  appeared  to  wish  to  take  a 
position. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  English 
anny  occupied  Mont  St.  Jean  with  its  centre, 
and  was  in  position  before  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nes :  it  would  have  required  three  hours  to 
attack  it ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  post- 
pone it  till  the  next  day. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  were  . 
established  at  the- farm  of  Oaillou,  near 
Planchenoit  The  rain  fell  in  torrents. — 
Thus,  on  the  16th,  the  left  wing,  the  right, 
and  the  reserve,  were  equally  engaged,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  leagues. 

BATTtl  QT  MONT  ST.  JIAN. 

At  nine  in  the  mornipg,  the  rain  having 
somewhat  abated,  the  first  eorps  put  itself  in 
motion,  and  placed  itself  with  the  left  on  the 
road  to  Brussels^  and  o^iposite  the  village  <»f 
Mont  St.  Jean^  which  afpeaied  the  c^nfcr^  of  ^ 
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die  enemy's  position.  The  second  corp 
loaned  its  right  upon  the  road  to  Brussels, 
aifid  its  left  upon  a  small  wood»  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  English  army.  The  cuirassiers 
were  in  reserve  behind,  and  the  guards  in 
reserve  upon  the  heights.  The  sixth  corps, 
%vith  the  cavalry  of  general  D'Aumont;,  un- 
der the  order  of  count  Ix)bau,  was  destined 
to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  our  right  to  oppose 
a  Prussian  corps,  which  appeared  to  have 
escaped  marshd  Grouchy,  and  to  intend  to 
fall  upon  our  right  flank ;  an  intention  which 
hail  been  made  known  to  us  by  our  reports, 
and  by^he  letter  of  a  Prussian  general,  en- 
closing an  order  of  battle,  and  which  was 
taken  by  oin:  light  troops. 

The  troops  were  ftiU  of  ardour.  We  esti- 
mated  the  force  of  the  English  army  at  eighty 
thousand  men.  We  supposed  that  the  Prus- 
sian corps,  which  might  be  in  line  towards 
the  right,  might  be  fifteen  thousand  men. — 
-Tlje  enemy's  f6rce  then  was  upwards  of 
ninety-thousand  men ;  our^s  less  numerous. 

At  noon,  all  the  preparations  being  termi- 
nated,  prince  Jerome,  commanding  a  division 
of  the  second  corps,  and  destined  to  form  the 
extreme  left  of  it,  advanced  upon  the  wood 
of  which  the  enemy  occupied  a 'part  The 
cannonade  began.  The  enemy  supported 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  the  troops  he 
liad  sent  to  Keep  the  wood.  We  made  also 
on  our  side  dispositions  of  artillery.  At  one 
o'clock  prince  Jerome  was  master  of  all  the 
wood,  and  the  whole  English  army  fell  back 
behind  a  curtain.  Count  d'Erlon  then  at- 
tacked the  village  of  Mont  St  Jean,  and  sup- 
ported his  attad:  with  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  must  have  occasioned  great  loss 
to  the  English  army.  All  our  efforts  were 
made  on  the  opposite  eminence.  A  brigade 
of  the  first  division  of  count  d'Erlon  took  the 
tillage  of  Mont  St  Jean ;  a  second  brigade 
was  charged  by  a  corps  of  English  cavalry, 
which  xx!casioned  it  much  loss.  At  the  same 
moment  a  division  of  English  cavalry  diarg- 
ed  the  batteiy  of  count  oEAon  by  its  right» 
and  disorganised  several  pieces ;  but  the  cui- 
msiers  of  general  Milhaud  charged  thiett  civi- 
don,  three  regiments  of  which  were  broken 
imdcutup. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.    The  em- 
peror  made  the  guard  advance  to  place  it  in 


the  plain,  upon  the  ground  which  the  first 
corps  had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the 
battle ;  this  corps  being  ready  in  advance. — 
The  Prussian  division,  whose  movement  had 
been  foreseen,  then  engaged  with  the  Dght 
troops  of  count  Lobau,  spreading  its  fire 
upon  our  whole  right  flank.  It  >vas  expe- 
dient, before  undertaking  any  thing  eke- 
where,  to  wxdt  for  the  event  of  this  attack. 
Hence,  all  the  means  in  reserve  Avere  ready 
to  succour  count  Lobau,  and  overwhelm 
the  Prussian  corps  when  it  should  have  ad- 
vanced. 

This  done,  the  emperor  had  Hie  design  of 
leading  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Mont 
St  Jean,  from  which  we  expected  decisive 
success ;  but,  by  a  movement  of  impatience, 
so  fi^uent  in  our  military  annals,  and  which 
1ms  often  been  so  fetal  to  us,  the  cavaty  of 
reserve  having  perceived  a  retrograde  move- 
ment made  by  the  English  to  shelter  tliem- 
selves  fi'om  our  batteries,  fix)m  which  they 
had  suffered  so  much,  crowned  the  heights 
of  Mont  St  Jean,  and  charged  tljie  infantry. 
This  movement,  which,  made  in  proper  time, 
and  supported  by  the  reserves,  must  have 
dedded  the  day,  made  in  an  isolated  manner, 
and  before  the  aflfair  on  the  right  was  termi- 
nated, became  fatal 

Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it, 
the  enemy  shewing  many  masses  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  our  two  divisions  of  euira»* 
siers  being  engaged,  all  our  cavalry  ran  at  the 
same  moment  to  support  their  comrades.— 
There,  for  three  hours,  numerous  charges 
were  made,  which  enabled  us  to  penetrate 
several  squares,  and  to  take  six  standards  of 
the  light  infantry^  an  advantage  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  loss  which  our  cavalry  ex- 
perienced by  the  grape-shot  and  musket  fir- 
ing. It  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  our  reu 
serves  of  infantry  imtil  we  had  repulsed  the 
flittik  attack  of  the  Prussian  corps.  This  at- 
tack always  prolonged  itself  perpendicularly 
upon  our  right  flwk.  The  emperor  sent 
thither  general  Duhesme  with  the  young 
guard,  and  several  batteries  of  reserve.  The 
enemy  was  kept  in  check,  repulsed,  and  fell 
back — ^he  had  exhausted  his  forces^  and  we 
had  nothing  more  tofbar.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment that  indicated  for  an  attack  upon  the 
centre  of  the  enen^y.    As  tHe  euif&M^rs  had 
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sufiered  by  the  ^pe  shot,  we  sent  foot  bat-  but  a  mass  of  coninsion ;  aB  the  sc^ien,  of 

tdions  of  the  middle  guard  to  protect  them,  all  arms,  were  xmxeA  pHe^mUe^  and  it  was 

to  keep  the  position,  and  if  possible,  disen-  utterly  impossible  to  form  a  single  corps.— ^ 

gage  and  draw  back  into  the  plain  a  part  of  The  enemy,  who  perceived  this  astonishing 

our  cavalry.  confusion,  immediately  attacked  with  their 

Two  otiier  battalions  were  sent  to  keep  cavaliy,*  and  increased  the  disorder;  and  such 
themselves  enpotence  upon  the  extreme  leu  was  the  confusion,  owing  to  night  coming 
of  the  division  which  had  manoeuvred  upon  (Xi,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rally  the  troops, 
our  flanks,  in  order  not  to  have  any  uneasi-  and  point  out  to  them  their  error.  Thus 
ness  on  that  side — the  rest  was  disposed  in  terminated  the  battle,  a  day  of  false  man- 
reserve,  part  to  occupy  the  eminence  in  rear  ceuvres  was  rectified,  the  greatest  success  en- 
of  Mont  St  Jean,  and  part  u|K)n  the  ridge  sured  £br  the  next  day,  yet  all  was  lost  by  a 
in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  formed  moment  of  panic  terror.  Even  the  body- 
our  position  of  retreat  guard,  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  emperor. 

In  tliis  s^ate  of  affairs  the  battle  was  gain-  was  disorganisea  and  overthrown  by  an  over- 

ed ;  we  occupied  all  the  positions  which  the  whelming  force,  and  there  was  then  nothing 

enemy  had  possessed  at  the  outset  of  the  else  to  be  done  but  to  follow  the  torrent — 

battle.     Our  cavalry  having  been  too  soon  The  parks  of  reserve,  all  the  baggage  which 

and  ill  employed,  we  could  no  longer  hope  had  not  repassed  the  Sambre,  in  short,  every 

for  decisive  success ;  but  marshal  Grouchy  thing  that  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  remainetl 

having  learned  the  movement  of  the  Prussian  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.     It  was  impos- 

Gorps,  marched  upon  the  rear  of  it,  ensured  sible  to  wait  for  the  troops  on  our  right ; 

us  a  signal  success  on  the  next  dav.     After  every  one  knows  what  the  bravest  army  in 

eight  hours'  fire  and  charges  of  infantry  and  the  world  is  when  thus  mixed  and  thrown 

cavalry,  all  the  anny  saw  with  joy  the  victory  into  confusion,  and  when  its  organization  no 

gained,  and  the  field  of  battle  in  our  power,  lonjzer  exists. 

At  half  after  eight  o'clock,  the  four  batta-  The  emperor  crossed  tlje  Sambre  at  Charle- 
lions  of  the  middle  guard,  who  had  been  sent  roi,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
to  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of  Mont  St  Philippeville  and  Avesnes  have  been  given 
'  Jean,  to  support  the  cuirassiers,  being  greatly  as  the  points  of  re-union.  Prince  Jerome, 
annoyed  by  the  grape-shot,  endeavoured  to  general  Moraiid,  and  other  generals,  have 
carty  the  batteries  with  the  bayonet  At  there  already  raUied  a  part  of  the  army.— 
the  end  of  the  day,  a  charge  directed  against  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  the  corps  on  the 
their  flank,  by  several  English  squadrons,  put  right,  is  moving  on  the  lower  Sambi-e. 
them  in  disorder.  The  fugitives  recrossed  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
the  ravine.  Several  regiments,  which  were  very  sreat,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  iium- 
near  at  hand,  seeing  some  troops  belonging  ber  of  standards  we  have  taken  from  tlieni, 
to  the  guard  in  conmsion,  believed  it  was  the  and  from  the  retrograde  movements  which 
old  guard,  and  in  consequence  fled  in  disor-  they  have  made ; — our's  cannot  he  calculated 
der.  Cries  of  All  is  lost,  the  guard  is  driven  until  after  the  troops  shall  have  been  collect^ 
bdckp  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  soldiers  ed.  Previous  to  the  confusion  which  took 
even  pretend  that  on  many  points  ill-disposed  place  we  had  already  experienced  a  very  con- 
persons  cried  out,  Sauve  qui  pent  However  siderable  loss,  particularly  in  our  cavalry,  so 
this  may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread  fatally,  though  so  bravely  engaged.  Notwith- 
itself  throughout  the  whole  field  of  battle,  stan^ng  these  losses,  this  brave  cavalry  con- 
and  the  troops  threw  themselves  in  the  stantly  Kept  the  position  it  had  taken  from 
greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of  communica*  the  English,  and  only  abandoned  it  when  the 
tion;  soldiers,  cannoneers,  caissons,  all  pressed  tumult  and  disorder  of  the  field  of  battle 
to  this  point ;  the  old  guard,  which  was  in  forced  it  In  the  midst  of  the  ni^ht,  and 
reserve,  was  infected,  and  was  itself  hurried  the  obstacles  which  encumbered  their  route, 

it  could  not  preserve  its  organization. 


In  an  instant  the  whole  army  was  nothing        The  artillery  was  as  usual  covered  with 
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glory.  The  dirri^ei  bdotiging  to  the  head^ 
quarters  remained  m  their  ordinary  position ; 
Tio  retrograde  movement  being  judged  ne- 
-oessarv.  In  the  oourse  of  the  night  they  fdl 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Sueh  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Mont 
St  Jean,  so  glorious  for  the  French  armies, 
and  yet  so  fiitaL 

A  LBTTER  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF  THE 
MOSKWA  (marshal  NBY)  TO  HIS  EXCEL- 
LENCY  THE  DUKE  OP  OTRANTO. 

M.  le  Due, — 

The  most  false  and  defamatory  reports 
have  been  publicly  circulated  for  some  days, 
respecting  the  conduct  which  I  have  pursued 
during  this  short  and  unfortunate  campaign^ 
The  journals  have  repeated  these  odious  ea^ 
Inmnies,  hnd  appear  to  lend  tHem  credit — 
After-  having  fought  during  twenty-five 
years  fcH*  my  country,  after  liaving  shed  my 
blood  for  its  glory  and  indei^endence,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  accuse  me  of  treason  ;  and 
maficiously  to  mark  me  out  to  the  people, 
and  the  army  itself,  as  the  author  of  the  dis- 
aster it  has  just  experienced. 

Compelled  to  break  silence,  while  it  is  al- 
ways painful  to  speak  of  one's-sdf,  and  par- 
ticularly .to  repel  calumnies,  I  address  myself 
to  you.  Sir,  as  the  president  of  the  provisional 
govemm^it,  in  order  to  lay  before  you  a 
brief  and  &ithful  relation  of  the  events  I 
liave  witnessed.  On  the  11th  of  June,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  minister  of  war  to 
repair  to  the  imperial  head-quarters.  I  had 
no  command,  and  no  information  upon  the 
force  and  disposition  of  the  army.  Neither 
the  emperor  nor  his  minister  had  given  me 
any  previous  hint,  from  which  I  could  anti- 
cipate tliat  I  should  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent campaign ;  I  was  consequently  talcen 
unprepared,  without  horses,  without  equi- 
page, and  ivithout  money,  and  I  was. obliged 
to  oorrow  the  neeessary  expenses  of  my  jour- 
ney. I  arrived  on  the  12tn  at  Laon,  on  the 
IStli  at  Avesnes,  and  on  the  14th  at  Beau- 
mont I  purchased^  in  this  last  dty,  two 
hcnrses  from  the  duke  of  Treviso,  with  which 
I  proceeded  on  the  Iffth,  to  Charleroi,  ac^ 
oompanied  by  my  first  aide-de-camp,  the 
<xily  officer  I  had  with  me  I  arrived  at  the 
awmeDt  when  the  enemy,  attacked  by  our 


light  troops,  was  i^fxeating  upon  Fleunis 
andGosselies. 

The  emperor  immediately  ordered  me  to 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  fii^t  and  second 
corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  lieut^iant- 
generals  d'Erlon  and  Reille,  of  the  divisions 
of  light  cavalry  of  lieutenant-general  Pire,  of 
the  division  of  light  cavalry  of  the  guard, 
under  the^  command  of  lieutenant-generals 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes  and  Colbert,  and  of 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  of  count  Valmy^ 
forming  altogether  e^ht  divisions  of  infantry 
and  four  of  cavalry.  With  these  troops^  a 
part  of  which  only  I  had  as  yet  un^er  my 
immediate  command,  I  pursued  the  enemy, 
and  forced  him.to  evacuate  Gosselies,  Frasne, 
Millet,  and  Heppiegnies.  There  I  took  up 
a  position  for  the  night,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  dorps,  which  was  stHl  at  Marchi- 
ennes,  and  which  did  not  join  me  until  the 
following  day. 

On  the  16th,  I  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
English  in  their  position  at  Les  Quatre  Bras. 
We  advanced  towards  the  enemy  with  an  «i- 
thusiasm  difiicult  to  be  described.  Nothing 
could  resist  our .  impetuosity^  The  battle 
became  general,  and  victory  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  when,  at  the  moment  that  I  in- 
tended to  bring  up  the  first  corps  of  infimtry, 
wliich  had  been  left  by  me  in  reserve  at 
Frasne,  I  learned  that  the  emperor  had  &s- 
posed  of  it  without  acquainting  me  of  the 
circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  division  of 
Girard  of  the  second  corps,  that  he  might  di- 
rect them  upon  St  Amand,  and  to  strengthen 
his  left  wing,  which  was  warmly  engaged 
with  the  Prussians.  The  shock  which  Uiis 
intelligence  gave  me  confounded  me.  Hav- 
ing now  under  my  command  only  three  divi-* 
sions,  instead  of  the  dght  upon  which  I  cal- 
culated, I  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  hopes 
of  victory ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
notwithstanding  the  intrepidity  and  devotion 
of  my  troops,  I  could  not  do  more  than  main-, 
tain  mysdf  in  my  position  till  the  dose  of  the 
day.  About  nine  o'clock  the  first  corps  was 
returned  to  me  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  it 
had  been  of  no  service.  Thus  twen^-five 
or  thirty  thousand  men  were  absolutely  pa^ 
ralysed,  and  were  idly  paraded  during  tlie 
whole  of  the  battle  fix)m  the  right  to  the  left^ 
and  the  left  to  therij^ty  without  firing  a  sbot» 
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I  cannot  help  $uspendii^g  thcsd  details  for 
a  moment,  to  call  your  attention  to  all  the 
mclanclioly  consequences  of  thig  false  move- 
ment, and,  in  general,  of  the  bad  disposition 
daring  the  lathole  of  the  day.  By  what  fa- 
tality, for  example,  did  the  emperor,  instead 
of  directing  all  his  forces  against  lord  Wel- 
lington, who  would  have  been  taken  una- 
wares, and  could  not  have  resisted,  consider 
this  attack  as  secondary  ?  How  could  the 
emperor,  after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre, 
conceive  it  possible  to  fight  two  battles  on 
the  same  day?  It  was  to  oppose  forces 
double  ours,  and  to  do  what  ti^  mditary  men 
who  were  witnesses  of  it  can  scarcely  yet 
compreheTkl.  Instead  of  this^  iuid  he  left;  a 
corps  of  observation  to  watch  tlie  Prussians, 
ami  marched  with  his  most  |X)werfiil  masses 
to  support  me,  the  English  army  would  uiv 
doubtedly  have  been  destroyed  between  Les 
Quatre  Bras  and  Genappe ;  and  that  posi- 
tion,  which  sei^arated  the  two  allied  armies, 
being  once  ip  our  power,  would  ha\'e  afforded 
the  emperor  an  opportunity  of  outiknking 
the  rigM  of  the  l^russiana^  and  ^  crushing 
them  in  their  turn.  The  general  opinion  in 
France,  and  especially  in  tlie  army,  was,  tliat 
the  emperor  would  have  benii  bis  wh^le 
effwte  to  anoihihite  first  the  English  army ; 
aifed  circumstances  were  favnurable  for  the 
accompldslMnent  of  such  a. project:  but  &,te 
ordered  it  otherwise. 

On  the  17th  the  armiy  mascfaed  in  the  di- 
rection of  Mbnt  St  Jean. 

On  the  lath  tite  battb  commeneed  at  one 
a'dock,  and  though  the  bulletin^  which  de* 
tails  it^  makes  no  mention  of  me^  it  is  not 
neeessanr  foe  me  to  say  that  I  was  engaged 
in  it  Lieutenantpgenend  oount  Drouet  has. 
already  spoken  of  that  battle  in  the  chamber 
of  peera.  Hia  narration  is  accurate,  with  the 
exception:  of  some  important  facta  which  he 
liasu  passed  over  in  silence^  or  of  which  he  was 
ignorant^  and  wduch  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
disclose.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing,  afi«r  the  mofit  dreadful  caenafie  w:hich  I 
have  eret  witnessed,  general  Jl^hedoyere 
oame  to  me  with  a  message  from  the  em^- 
p«n>i;.  that  marshal  Grouchy  bsd  arrived  on 
oiur  right».and  atteeked;  Uie  left  o£  the  nmted* 
^igliini:  and  FnisaiBnA«  Thb  general  officer, 
iniidiiqpakngr  the  Unfit  apiead^.tma  ksteUi.^ 


gence  among  the  soldiers,' whose  courage 
and  devotion  remained  unshaken,  and  who 
gave  new  proofs  of  them  at  that  moment, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  with  which  they 
were  exhausted.  What  was  my  astonish* 
ment,  I  should  rather  say  indignation,  when 
I  learned,  immediately  afterwards^  that  so 
far  from  mai'shal  Grouchy  having  arrived  to 
our  support,  as  the  wlK>le  army  had  been  as- 
sured,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  Prus- 
sians were  attacking  our  extreme  right,  and 
forcing  it  to  retire ! 

Whether  the  emperor  was  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  time  when  the  marshal  <»uld 
support  him,  or  whether  the  advance  of  the 
marshal  was  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  longer  than  was  calculated  u])on,  the 
fact  is,  that  at  the  moment  when  his  arrival 
was  announced  to  us^  he  was  still  only  at 
Wavre  upon  the  Dyle,  whidi  to  us  was  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  a  hinidred  leagues 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

A  short  time  afterwards  I  saw  four  regi- 
ments  of  the  middle  guard  advancuig^  led 
on  by  the  emperor.  With  these  troops  lie 
wished  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to  penetrate 
the  centre  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  me  to 
lead  tliem  on.  Generals,  officers,  and  sol« 
diers,  all  displayed  the  greatest  intremdity ; 
but  tikis  body  of  troops  was  too  weak  l<mg 
to  iresist  the  n^rces  opposed  to  it  by  the  ene- 
my, and  we  were  soon  compelled  to  renotmce 
the  hope  whidi-  this  attack  had  for  a  &w  mo- 
ments inspired.  General  Friant  was  struck 
by  a  ball  at  my  side,  and  I  myself  had  my 
horse  killed^  and  fell  under  it  The  brave 
men  who  have  survived  this  terrible  battle 
will,  I  trust,  do  me  the  justice  to  state,  that 
they  saw  me  on  foot,  with  sword  in  hand, 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  that  I 
was  one  of  the  last  who  quitted  the  scene  of 
carnage  at  the  moment  when  retreat  could 
no  longer  be  prevented.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussians  continued  their  offensive  move* 
ments,  and  our  right  sensibly  gave  way :  the 
Ex^^h  dso  advanced  in  their  tunu  There 
yet  remained  to  us  four  squares  of  the  old 
guaid  to  protect  our  retreat.  These  br«ve 
gwnadiers^  the  flower  of  the  army,,  forced 
suceess&v^y  to  itetire^  yielded  grouikd  fbet  by 
foot,iintal  finaUy  overpowered^  by  numbeiiv 
they  were  ahauist  oompletelyf  dettreyedL-*-' 
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Txam  tU^  moment  ^he  reUqgn¥le  moveizieiit 
\VM  4w^^»  ^t)4  the  aroay.  formed  iioUuiig 
biit  ^  {^fxifiie^  m^^  Thei^  waa  not,  how- 
ever, ^  totj^  fou4  nor  the  ^ry  of  SoMve  qvi 
pexUj,  aa  lias  been  e«iJimn^k>ufily  ^ted  in  the 
biiUetiii.  ^  As  fijir  myself,  heia^  constantly  in 
tiie  rear-^uard«  which  I  followed  on  foot;, 
having'  had  all  my  horses  killed,  worn  out 
Avith  fatigue,  covered  with  contusions,  and 
Imving  no  loiiger  strength  to  walk,  I  owe 
my  U^  to  a  corporal,  who  supported  me  in 
tl>e  march,  and  did  not  abandon  me  during 
tlie  retreat.  At  eleven  at  night  I  met  lieu- . 
tenant^general  Lefebvre  Desnouettes;  and 
one  of  his  officers,  major  Schmidt,  liad  tlie 
generosity  to  give  me  the  (Xily  horse  that  re- 
mained to  him.  In  this  manner  I  arrived  at 
Marchienne-au-Font  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  alone,  without  any  officers  of  my 
staff,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  emperor,  of 
whom,  before  the  end  of  the  battle  I  had  en- 
tirely lost  sight,  and  who,  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 
General  Pamphile  Lacroix^  chief  of  the  staff 
of  tlie  second  corps,  whom  I  found  in  thJB 
city,  liaving  told  me  that  tlie  emperor  was 
at  Charleroi,  I  supposed  tl)at  his  majesty  in- 
tended  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  mar* 
shal  Groudiy's  corps*  to  cover  the  Sambre, 
and  to  facilitate  to  the  troops  the  means  of 
rallying  near  Avesnes,  and,  with  this  persua- 
sion, I  proceeded  to  Beaumont ;  but  parties 
of  cavalry  followed  us  too  closely,  and  having 
already  intercepted  (he  iK>ads  of  Maubeuge 
and  Vhilippeville,  I  became  sen$ibie  of  the 
total  impossibility  of  arresting  a  single  sol- 
dier on  tjoat  point  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  victorious  enemy,  I  continued  my  n^areb 
upon  Avesnes,  where  I  could  obtain  no  in- 
telligence concerning  the  emperor. 

In  this  state  of  things,  having  no  ihteUi- 
gence  of  hjs  majesty,  nor  of  the  major-gene- 
ral, the  disorder  increasing  every  instant, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  veterans  of 
the  regiments  of 'the  guard  and  of  the  line, 
every  one  pursued  his  own  inclination,  1  de- 
termined to  proceed  immediately  to  Paris, 
by  St.  Quentm,  and  disclose,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  true  state  of  afi&irs  to  the  mi 
iiister  of  war,  that  he  might  send  some  fresh 
troops  to  meet  the  army,  and  rapidly  adopt 
the  measures  which  circumstances  requirra. 
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At  my  arrival  at  Bourget,  tfai^ee  leagues  from 
Paris,  I  ktraed  that  the  emperor  had  passed 
through  that  pkce  at  nine  o'clock  m  the 
monimg« 

Buch,  M.  le  Due,  is  a  faithful  history  of 
this  calamitous  campaign. 

I  now  ask  those  who  have  survived  that 
ime  and  numerous  army,  bow  I  can  be  ac- 
cused of  the  disasters  of  which  it  has  been 
tlie  victim,  and  of  which  our  military  annals 
furnish  no  example  ?  I  have,  it  is  said,  be- 
trayed my  country — I  who,  to  serve  it,  have 
shewn  a  zeal  which  I  have  perhaps  carried 
too  far ;  but  this  calumny  is  not  and  cannot 
be  supported  by  any  fact  or  any  presump- 
tion. Whence  have  these  odious  reports, 
which  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  arisen? 
If,  in  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made  on 
this  subject,  I  had  not  feared  almost  as  much 
to  discover  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  I 
should  declare  that  every  circumstance  proves 
that  I  have  been  basely  deceived,  and  that  it 
is  attempted  to  cover,  under  the  veil  of  trea* 
son,  the  errors  and  extravagancies  of  this 
campai|7n ;  errors  which  have  not  been  avow- 
ed in  the  bulletins  that  have  appeared,  and 
against  which  I  have  in  vain  raised  that  voice 
of  truth  wluch  I  will  yet  cause  to  resound 
in  the  chamber  of  peers.  1  expect  from  the 
justice  of  your  exeell^icy,  arwi  from  your 
kindness  to  me,  tliat  you  will  cause  this  let- 
ter to  be  inserted  in  the  journals,  and  give  it 
the  greatest  possible  publicity. 

I  renew  to  your  excdilency,  &c. 

Marshal  prince  of  the  Moskwa. 

Paris,  June  a6tK  181S. 

MASfiBAL  Bi£  OilODCHY*l^  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
AFPAllI  AT  WAVllfi. 

DinanU  June  20th,  1815. 
It  was  not  till  after  seven  in  the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  June  that  I  received  the  letter 
of  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  which  directed  me 
to  march  on  St.  Lambert,  and  to  attack  ge- 
neral Bulow.  I  fell  in  with  the  enemy  as  I 
was  marching  on  Wavre.  He  was  immedi- 
ately driven  into  Wavre,  and  general  Van- 
damme's  corps  attacked  that  town,  and  was 
warmly  engaged.  The  portion  of  Wavre, 
on  the  right  of  the  Dyle  was  carried,  but 
much  difncultv  was  experienced  in  debouch- 
ing on  the  other  side.    General  Girard  was 
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wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  while  en* 
deavouring  to  cany  the  mill  of  Bielge,  in 
order  to  pass  the  river,  but  in  which  he  did 
not  succeed,  and  lieutenant-general  Aix  had 
been  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  town.  In 
this  state  of  things,  l)€fing  impatient  to  co- 
operate with  your  majesbr*s  army  on  that 
important  day,  I  detached  several  corps  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dyle  and  march 
against  Bulow.  The  corps  of  Vandamme,  in 
tlie  meantime,  maintained  die  attack  on  the 
Wavre,  and  on  the  milj,  whence  the  enemy 
showed  an  intention  to  debouch,  but  which 
I  did  not  conceive  he  was  capable  of  effect- 
ing. I  arrived  at  Limalle,  passed  the  river, 
and  the  heights  were  carried  by  the  ^vision 
of  Vichery  and  the  cavalry.  Night  did  not 
pennit  us  to  advance  further,  and  I  no  longer 
heard  the  cannon  on  the  side  where  your 
majesty  was  engaged* 

I  halted  in  this  situation  until  day-light. 
Wavre  and  Bielge  were  occupied  by  the 
Prussians,  who,  at  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  attacked  in  their  turn,  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  difficult  position  in 
which  I  was,  and  expecting  to  drive  me  into 
the  defile,  and  take  the  artillery  which  had 
debouched,  and  make  me  repass  the  Dyle. 
Their  efforts  were  fruitless*  The  Prussians 
were  repulsed,  and  the  village  of  Bielge 
taken.  The  brave  general  Penney  was 
killed. 

General  Vandamme  then  passed  one  of  his 
divisions  by  Bielge,  and  carried  with  ease 
the  h^hts  of  Wavre,  and  along  the  whole 
of  my  Ime  the  success  was  comfSete.  I  was 
in  front  of  Rozieme,  preparing  to  march  on 
Brussels,  when  I  recdved  the  sad  intelligence 
of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    The 


officer  who  brought  it  infonned  m^  tiiat 
your  majesty  was  retreating  on  the  SambK^ 
without  bein^  able  to  indicate  any  parttciilar 

ryint  on  which  I  should  direct  my  nuundi. 
<3eased  to  pursue^  and  bogan  myretronade 
movement.    The  retreating  enemy  did  not 
thin)c  of  following  me.     Learning  tiiat  the 
enemy  had  already  passed  the  Samtve,  and 
was  on  my  flank,  and  not  being  suffidaitly 
strong  to  make  a  diversion  in  fiivour  of  your 
majesty,  without  compromising  the  army 
which  I  commanded,  I  marched  on  Namur. 
At  this  moment  the  rear  of  the  columns  were 
attacked.  That  of  the  left  made  a  retrograde 
movement  sooner  than  was  expected,  whidi 
endangered  for  a  moment  the  retreat  c^  the 
1^;    but  good  dispositions  soon  repaired 
every  thing,  and  two  pieces  wliicli  had  been 
taken  were  recovered  by  the  brave  20th  dra- 
goons, who  besides  took  an  howitzer  from 
the  enemy.     We  entered  Namur  without 
loss.     The  long  defile  which  extends  from 
this  place  to  Dmant,  in  which  only  a  »ngle 
column  can  march,  and  the  embarrassment 
arising  from  the   numerous    transports  ot 
wounded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  for  a 
considerable  time  the  town,  in  which  I  had 
not  the  means  of  blowing  up  the  bridge.     I 
intrusted  the  defence  of  Namur  to  general 
Vandamme,  who,  with  his  usual  intrepidity, 
maintuned  himself  there  till  eight  m  the 
evening;  so  that  nothing  wai9  left  behind, 
and  I  occupied  Dinant 

The  enemy  has  lost  some  thousands  of 
men  in  the  attack  on  Namiir,  where  the  con- 
test was  very  obstinate :  the  troops  have  pa% 
formed  the^  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
praise. 

(Signed)  Db  Gkought. 
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Important  and  atUhentk  letters  from  various  individuals  toko  were  actually  present  in  the 
oattk  of  Waterloo^  or  afterwards  traversed  the  sabered  and  interesting  scene  of  that 
memorable  conflict. — haters  from  an  officer  to  his  friend  in  Cumberland:  from  offcers 
of  the  gv0rds.— ^Capture  of  Buonaparte? s  carriage. — Effects  of  the  Irish  howl — Narra- 
tives of  an  inhabitant  tfJBrussels,  and  of  a  German  offjoer. — Buonaparte*s  conduct  dur- 
ifig  and  after  t/ie  battle :  his  opinions  and  conversation. --^titetnent  of  his  guide  Lacoste. 
— A  survey  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  by  J.  Simpson,  Esq. 


.  Before  we  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
foUoudng  statements  respecting  this  great 
battte,  which  have  been  given  by  rival  and 
opposing  parties,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the 
extreme  difliculty  of  collecting  accurate  de- 
tails on  military  subjects.  When,  after  the 
victor)^  of  Aumale,  in  which  Henry  the 
fourth'  was  wounded,  he  called  his  generals 
aiound  his  bed,  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  occurrences  since  he  had  left  the  fields 
no  two  officers  could  agree  in  the  narraticm 
of  the  very  events  in  which  they  had  been 
actors:  and  the  king,  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  &ets  so  evident  and 
recent,  exclainied,  ^*  Such  is  history  T  If 
tiiere  be  any  &ct  on  which  we  might  expect 
the  unanimity  of  witnesses,  it  would  be  the 
precise  hour  at  which  the  action  of  the  18th 
commenced.  It  must  have  been  notorious 
to  every  man  in  both  armies,  and  there  could 
exist  no  motive  on  either  side  for  misrepre^ 
sentation.  At  Waterloo,  where  the  whole 
of  the  army  was  visible,  there  could  have 
been  no  possibility,  we  should  have  thought, 
of  mistake,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  va- 
rious and  discordant  than  the  statements  on 
this  point  with  regard  to  the  battle^  The 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Blueher  say  that 
the  conflict  commenced  about  ten.  General 
Alava,  who  never  quitted  the  side  of  the 
duke  during  the  early  part  of  the  action,  says 
half-past  eleven.  Drouet  and  Buonaparte 
concur  in  stating  twelve;  and  Ney  dates 
the  commencement  at  one.-  Tlie  difference 
must  arise  from  the  occurrence  pf  preliminary 
skirmishes,  and  at  such  times  men  are  moi^ 
Kkely  to  speak  by  conjecture  than  observa* 
tion. 

In  th2  preceding  chapters,  therefore,  we 
have  only  stated  those  important  and  deci- 


sive fiicts,  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed; 
leaving  those  collateral,  disputed,  and  inci« 
dental  drcumstances,  which  did  not  harmo*. 
nise  with  a  connected  narrative,  or  on  which 
the  respective  writers  are  at  variance,  to  the 
ju^rment  of  the  reader.  The  statements  of 
individuals  who  have  been  actual  observers 
of  the  scene  of  action  are  at  all  times  valu- 
able :  and  the  letters  of  private  observers,  if 
they  bear  not  the  stamp  of  official  formality, 
are  distinguished  by  an  animation  and  sensi- 
bility of  feeling  not  to  be  found  in  the  regu** 
kr  reports. 

LETTER  FBOM  AN  OFFICER  TO  HIS  FRIEND 
IN  CUMBERLAND. 

Camp  qfClichy^ 
AH  the  sharers  of  my  tent  having  gone 
to  Paris,  and  my  servant  having  manufac* 
tured  a  window-shutter  into  a  table,  and  a 
pack-saddle  into  a  scat,  I  will  no  longer  delay 
answering  your  two  affectionate  letters,  and 
endeavour  to  comply  'with  your  demand  of 
an  account  of  the  battle  such  as  it  offered  to 
my  own  eyes. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  every  thing  ap- 
peared so  perfectly  quiet,'  that  the  duchess  of 
Richmond  gave  a  ball  and  supper,  to  wliich 
all  the  world  was  invited ;  and  it  was  not  till 
near  ten  o'clock  at  night  that  rumours  of  an 
action  having  taken  place  between  the  Frendi 
and  Prussians^  were  circulated  through  the 
K>om  in  whispers:  no  credit  was  given  to 
them,  however,  for  some  time;  but  when 
the  general  officers,  whose  corps  were  in  ad- 
vance, began  to  move,  and  when  orders  were 
given  for  persons  to  repair  to  their  regiments,  ■ 
matters  then  began  to  be  considered  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  At  eleven  o'clock  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  5th  division,  which 
Nn 
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garruaned  Brussek,  ^ftet  having  bivouacked 
m  the  park  unt9  day-light,  aet  fiirward  to- 
wards the  frontiers.    On  tiie  road  we  met 
haggage  and  sick  coining  to  the  rear;  but 
eduM  only  learfl  that  the  French  and  Prus- 
iiatis  had   been  fighting   the    di^  before, 
and  that  another  battle  was  expected  when 
they  left  the  advunced  posts.  At  two  o'clock 
lire  arrived  at  Genappe,  from  whence  we 
heard  firing  very  distinctly ;   halt  an  hour 
afterwards  we  saw  the  French  columns  ad- 
vancing, and  we  had  scarcely  taken  our  pasi- 
tfam  when  they  attacked  us.    Our  front  con« 
Slated  of  the  Sd  aiid  5th  divisions^  With  some 
Nassau  peojde,  ahd  a  brigade  of  cavahy^  in 
aH  bbout  13,000  men;  whfle  the  French 
fMlcesi  according  to  Ney%  aeooant,  mutt 
Ikavtd  been  immense,  as  his  res^rvts  aione  cbn^- 
nfeed  of  S0,00e,  wtdch,  however,  hfe  saya^ 
Buonaparte  disposed  of  Without  having  ad^ 
Vertised  him.  The  buisiness  was  b^gUn  by  daft 
6nt  battdidn  of  the  Ofith,  which  was  s^nt  to 
Aire  the  enemy  out  of  some  o6rhi^lds,  end 
a  tlnck  wood,  of  which  they  had  possession : 
after  sustaining  some  loss,  we  succeeded  com- 
pletely;  and  tmee  con^>anies  of  Brunswickers 
were  Mt  to  keep  it«  while  we  acted  on  ano- 
ther part  of  the  line :  they,  however,  were 
driven  out  immediately;   and  the  French 
wiao  got  possession  of  a  Village  Which  turned 
our  flanks.  We  wetie  then  obliged  to  retUm, 
and  it  took  us  the  whole  day  to  retake  What 
had  been  lost.     While  we  were  employed 
Ilere»  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  in  a 
flnidi  mol«  disagreeable  eituation:   for  in 
eoki^tt^noe  of  our  inferiority  in  cavalry,  each 
regiment  was  obliged  to  form  a  square,  in 
which  mtoner  the  most  desperate  attadcs  of 
ilifantry  and  charts  of  cavalry  were  resisted 
afifd  l-epelled ;  ana  when  night  put  an  end  to 
the  slaughter,  the  French  not  only  gave  up 
ei'^ry  attempt  on  our  position,  but  retired 
frtKn  their  own^  on  which  we  bivouacked.-^ 
I  win  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sort  of 
tiij^ht  we  passed — ^I  will  leave  you  to  con- 
oeivfe  it.    The  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  to  wb6m  no  relief  could  be  afforded, 
mtist  hot  be  snoken  tsf  here,  because  on  the 
18th  it  was  fifiy  tliousand  times  worse.  But 
a  handful  of  men  lying  in  the  face  of  such 
superior  numbers,  and  being  obliged  to  sleep 
in  squares  for  fear  the  enemy's  dragoons, 


knowing  dnt  wa  were  weak  in  that  arm, 
might  make  a  darii  into  the  camp^  waa  no 
t«ry  plM^ant  reverie  to  soothe  one  to  rest. 
Exclusive  of  this,  I  was  annoyed  by  a  wound 
I  had  FBoelved  in  the  thigh,  and  wiwh  w«| 
become  excessively  painfuL  I  bad  n*  gnat 
coaty  and  amaU  ndn  contmued  faDmg  uiitil 
kte  the  next  day,  whoi  it  was  sMceeded  by 
torrents.  Boney,  howevei^  was  determined 
not  to  give  us  much  respite,  £ar  he  attacked 
our  piquets  at  two  in  the  molding;  some 
conipanies  of  th6  95th  wer^  sent  to  their 
support  ( And  we  Oontinued  skirmisfaliig  until 
eleven  d*clock,  when  the  duke  oomolenced 
his  retrtet^  WUch  was  cbvered  by  lord  Uk- 
bridge.  The  blues  and  life  gilards  briiav«l 
extremely  welL 

The  whole  of  the  17th,  and  indeed  luitil 
hit  the  aext  itibmin^,  the  wtether  €Oftti*» 
ntaed  dreadful ;  iitd  We  wfeie  starving  with 
hunger,  no  provision  having  beei^  aerved  oirt 
since  the  ihakxdi  irom  Bri(ftted&  While  fiv^ 
offiic^rs  who  composed  Mir  mess  ittw e  look^ 
mg  it  eath  xAh&t  yrith  the  most  depl«rtri[>le 
fuAts  in^agilMfcUe^  onfe  q£  thtd  men  brouefat  ua 
a  fowl,  he  had  pluHderisd,  and  a  handful  4i 
biscuits,  whteh^  though  bift  little  addied  to 
some  tea  we  boiled  ilt  a  camp*kettk^  naadfe 
us  rathet'lDore  OomloFtable ;  and  We  huddled 
u^  tDgetiier^  covered  oarMlves  wiUA  rtlaw^ 
and  were  soon  as  soundly  asleep  as  tboii^gli 
i^e^osing  <m  beds  bf  do^rn.  I  a^v€»ke  long 
bdbre  daylight)  and  fo^nd  myself  in  a  vdy 
bad  state  Bltogether,  b^ng  coikipletely  wet 
through  in  addition  to  all  other  iUs.  F«Kil* 
nately  I  soon  after  this  found  my  V9^  to  a 
shed,  of  which  sir  Andfew  Barnard  (oar. 
commandant)  had  taken  possessvon,  where 
there  was  a  fire,  and  in  which,  with  three  or 
four  others,  I  remained  until  the  rain  abated. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  sun  nuMle  his  appear^ 
anee,  to  view  the  mighty  struggle  which  wtiS 
to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe ;  and  about 
an  hour  afterwards  the  French  made  their 
dispositions  for  the  attack,  which  commenced 
on  the  right  The  duke's  dispatch  will  give 
you  a  more  accurate  idea  o£the  ground,  and 
of  the  gmnd  scale  of  operations»  than  I  oaA 
do ;  and  I  shsdl  therefore  confine  myself  to 
details  of  less  importance,  which  he  has  pa^aed 
over. 

A&&  having  tried  the  r^t^  and  tonmd 
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k  ilKoiig^  BuoMpirte  nasmuvred  until  be 
getAOpieeesdfartilleiytoipky  on  theliifl; 
vliere  the  5^  divisioii,  a  bfigiide  of  heavy 
dbagqens,  and  two  oompanies  of  artiUery, 
were  potted.  Ouf  lines  ware  formed  betdnd 
a  hedge,  with  two  oompanies  of  tlie  90th  ex- 
tended in  front,  to  amioy  the  enem/s  ap- 
proaeh.  For  some  time  we  saw  that  Buona- 
narte  intended  to  attack  us{  yet  as  nothing 
tnit  cavalry  were  visible,  no  one  could  ima- 
gine what  were  his  plans.  It  was  geiiei^y 
supposed  that  be  would  endeavour  to  turn 
our  flank.  But  all  on  a  sudden,  bis  cavalry 
turned  to  the  right  and  left,  and  shewed 
ku^ge  masses  of  infantry,  who  advanced  up  in 
the  most  gdlant  style,  to  the  cries  of  *'  Vvoe 
tEmpe7*€ur  r  while  a  most  tremendous  can^- 
nonade  was  opened  to  cover  their  approach. 
They  had  arrived  at  the  very  hedge  behind 
trhich  we  were — the  muskets  were  almost 
nusde  to  muzale,  and  a  Frendi  mounted 
officer  had  seised  the  colours  of  the  t9d  regi- 
mmit,  when  poor  Ficton  ordered  the  charge 
of  our  brigade,  commanded  by  sir  James 
Kempt.  When  the  French  saw  us  rushing 
through  the  hedge,  and  heard  the  tremen- 
dous huzza  which  we  gave,  they  turned ;  but 
instead  of  running,  t^y  walked  off  in  close 
ecJumns  with  the  greatest  steadiness,  and  al- 
fewed  themselves 'to  be  butchered  without 
foxy  matmal  resistance.  At  this  moment, 
part  of  general  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry  to<^  them  in  fktnk,  and,  besides  killed 
and  wounded,  nearly  2000  were  made  prir 
soners.  Now  ^uonaparte  again  changed  his 
plan  of  attack.  He  sent  a  great  force  both 
on  the  right  and  left;  but  his  diief  aim  mtqs 
the  centre,  through  which  lay  tiie  road  to 
Ifottsseis,  and  to  gain  this  he  appeared  deter- 
mined. What  we  had  hitherto  seeja  was 
mere  **  bey's  play^  in  comparison  with  the 
••  tug  of  war^  which  took  ]>)ace  from  this 
time  (S  o*clodc)  until  iAne  day  was  decided,. 
All  our  army  was  formed  in  soKd  squares— 
the  French  cuirassiers  advanced  to  the  mouth 
of  our  cannon— rushed  on  our  bayonets: 
sometimes  walked  their  horses  pq  all  sides 
of  a  square  to  look  for  an  opening,  tluxnidh 
Whidi  they  might  penetrate,  or  dashed  madfy 
on,  thinking  to  cany  every  l^ink  by  di^spe- 
ntion.  But  not  a  British  soldier  moved ;  aQ 
fvmenalleding was  forgotten  intheentbu* 


efsuchaiiioiiient  Baeb.peiioii 
ed  to  tiunk  the  dby  depended  on  his  iiidi^ 
vidual  exertions^  and  both  sidea  vied  with 
each  other  in  acts  of  gaUantry.  Buonaparte 
dbarged  with  his  imperial  guards.  The  duke 
of  W  eUington  led  on  a  brigade,  consiatirig 
of  the  5Sd  and  9«th  regiments.  Lend  Uit- 
bridge  was  with  every  squadron  of  cavalry 
whidi  was  ofdered  fiirward.  Poor  PictiNi 
was  kiUed  at  the  head  of  our  division,  whtl^ 
advancing.  But  in  short,  look  through  the 
list  ensaged  on  that  day,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pmnt  out  one  who  had  not  dh^ 
tinguished  himself  as  much  as  another.— 
Until  eight  o'dioek  the  eontest  raged  with- 
out intermission,  and  a  feathor  seemed  only 
wanting  in  eitlier  scale  to  turn  the  balaneei 
At  this  hour,  our  situaticm  on  the  left  centre 
was  desperate*  The  ffth  Avfmon^  havlpn^ 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was  reducv 
ed  from  6000  to  1800.  The  6th  division, 
at  least  the  Kitish  part  of  it,  consistip^  of 
four  regiments,  fcHined  ki  our  rear  as  a  re- 
serve,  was  almost  destroyed,  without  having 
fired  a  shot,  by  the  terriUe  play  of  artillerT» 
and  the  fire  of  the  light  troops.  The  2701 
had  400  men,  and  every  officer  but  (me  su^ 
baltem^  knocked  down  in  square,  without 
moving  .an  inch^  or  discharging  one  musket; 
and  at  that  time  I  mention,  both  divisions 
eould  net  expose  a  sufficient  front  to  the 
etiemy^  who  was  rapidly  advancing  inih 
crowds  of  fresh  troops.  We  had  not  a  single 
company  for  support,  and  the  men  were  so 
completely  worn  ou<^  that  it  required  the 
greatest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  offic^r^ 
to  keep  up  their  spirits.  Not  a  solA^^' 
thought  or  giving,  ground;  but  victory 
seemed  hopeless^  and  they  gave  themsdves 
up  to  death  with  perfect  indifference.  I^ 
Ifl^t  efibrt  was  our  only  chance.  The  remait^s 
of  the  regiments  were  formed  as  well  a$  the 
eireumstances  allowed,  and  when  the  French 
eame  wiUiin  about  40  paces,  we  set  up  f| 
death*jipwl,  and  dashed  at  them.  They  ped 
immediately,  not  in  a  regular  manner  as  'be- 
fore, but  in  the  greatest  eonfusiop. 

Their  animal  spirits  were  exhausted,  tJic 
panic  spread,  and  in  five  minutes  the  anny 
was  in  complete  disorders  at  this  critical  mo. 
ment  firing  was  heard  on  our  !eft;  thePrus* 
sians  were  now  coming  down  en  die  righdt 
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6«iiii  of  ih»  iiWMb,  wKioh;  increMdd  thsir. 
fl^hft  to  such  a  d^ee,)that  no  mob  wns^  ever 
agister  scene  of  confusion;  the  road  waa 
blocked  up  by  artillery ;  tbe  dragoons  rode 
over  tlie  infmtry;  arms,  knaf^jfiaeks,  every 
thing  was  thrown  away,  and  **  sauve  qui  peuf 
seemed  indeed  to  be  the  universal  feeling. — 
At  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  halted^  and  gave 
the  pursuit  to  Blucher's  fresh  troops^  150 
pieces  of  cannon  ^and  numbers  (^  prisoners 
nad  fSsdlen  into  our  hands*  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  scene  of  slaughter  which  the 
fields  presented,  or  wliat  any  person  possessed 
of  tbe  least  spark  of  humanity  must  have 
felt,  while  ive  viewed  the  dreadful  situation 
of  some  thousands  of  wounded  wretches  who 
reaiained  without  assistance  through  a  bitter 
oold  nighti  succeeded  by  a  day  of  most  scorch- 
ing heat ;  English  and  French  were  dying 
by  the  side  of  each  other ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,'  hundreds  who  were  not  discovered 
when  the  dead  were  buried,  and  who  were 
unable  to  crawl  to  any  habitation^  must  have 
perished  by  &mine.  For  my  own  part, 
when  we  halted  for  the  night,  I  sunk  down 
almost  insensible  from  fatigue;  my  spirits 
and  strength  were  completely  exhausted.  I 
was  so  weak,  and  the  wound  in  my  thigh  so 
painful,  fixHn  want  of  attention,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  exercise,  that  after  I  got 
to  Nivelles,  and  secured  quarters,  I  did  not 
awake  regularly  for  36  hour& 

£XTBACT  OF  A  L£TT£E  FROM  AN  OFFIC£& 
IN  THB  GUARDS. 

Bavay,  June  21, 1815. 

I  date  my  letter  from  the  first  town  in 
France,  we  having  this  morning,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  violat^  its  boasted  frontiers,  and 
Uatat  too  in  tbe  very  teeth  of  a  triple  line  of 
fortresses,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  Vittoria, 
aftei*  a  battle,  which,  notwitlistanding  ,the 
brilliant  and  most  glorious  tale  of  the  21st 
of  June,  1813,  must  in  every  way  rank  above 
it,  in  the  page  of  history. 

Assured  m  my  safety,  you  will  doubtless 
be  anxious  for  an  account  of  the  three  event. 
&d  days  I  have  witnessed ;  and  therefore  I 
lose  no  time  in  gratifying  your  curiosity, 
particularly  as  I  am  aware  of  your  desire  to 
be  informed  of  every  thing  relating  to  your 
fiiends  tbe  guards.  We  were  suddenly  mov-* 


ed  ftbm  :EnghiBi^  wfew  we  had jfeypMneJI  atf 
many  weeks  in  tnaaqniUity,  ob  the  nif^t  c€ 
the  1  Ath  inatant,  or  rather  the  maming  of  tbe 
16th,  at  three  o'clock.-  We  eonl^uitied  <Hi> 
our  march  through'  Bniin&»le-Comte  (wbieb 
had  been  the  prince  ctf  Orange's  beacUHiar* 
ters),  and  finom  tiienee  cm  to  Nivelles,  woere 
we  halted,  and  the  men  began  making  fires, 
and  cooking.  During  the  whole  H  this 
time,  and  as  we  approaclied  tbe  town,  we 
heard  distinctly  a  constant  roar  of  camion ; 
and  we  had  scarcely  rested  ourselves,  and 
commenced  dressing  the  rations,  which  had 
been  served  out  at  Enghien,  when  an  aide- 
de-camp  from  the  duke  of  Wellington  ar- 
rived, and  ordered  us  instantly  under  arms, 
and  to  advance  vrith  all  speed  to  Les  Quatre 
Bras,  whe^  the  action  was  going  <xi  with 
the  greatest  fury,  and  where  the  French  were 
making  rapid  strides  towards  the  object  tliey 
had  in  view,  which  was  to  gain  a  wood  call- 
ed ''  Bpis  de  Bossu  f  a  circumstance  calcu* 
lated  to  possess  them  of  the  road  to  *^  Ni- 
velles," and  to  liable  them  to  turn  the  flank 
of  the  British  and  Brunswickers,  and  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  them  and 
the  other  forces  which  were  coming  up.  The 
order  was,  of  course,  instantly  obeyed ;  tbe 
meat  which  was  cooking  was  thrown  away ; 
the  kettles,  &c.  packed  up,  and  we  proceeded, 
as  fast  as  our  tired  legs  would  carry  us,  to* 
wards  a  scene  of  slaughter,  which  was  a  pre- 
lude  well  calculated  to  usher  in  the  Uoody 
tragedy  of  the  I8th. 

We  marched  up  towards  the  enemy,  at^ 
each  step  hearing  more  clearly  the  fire  of 
musquetry ;  and  as  we  approached  the  fidd 
of  action,  we  met  constantly  waggons  full  ot* 
men,  of  all  the  various  nati(»)S  under  the 
duke's  command,  wounded  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  The  sides  of  the  road  had 
a  heap  of  dying  and  dead,  very  many  of 
whom  were  British :  such  a  scene  did,  in- 
deed, demand  every  better  feeling  of  the 
mind  to  cope  with  its  horrors ;  and  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  .division  of 
guards,  the  very  largest  part  of  whom  were 
young  soldiers,  and  volunteers  from  the  mi* 
iitia,  who  liad  never  been  exposed  tothe  fire 
of  an  enemy,  or  witnessed  its  effects.  Dur- 
ing  the  period  of  our  advance  from  Ni velki; 
I  suppose  nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety 
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^Ib^mmxmA^witk^^m^MibeSdA.  The 
Fiench,  who  had  a  large  cavalry  and  artillery, 
(ki  both,  of  which  arms  we  were  quite  desti* 
tute,  excepting  some  Belgian  and  German 
gttBs^)  had  BOMe  dreadful  havoc  in  Our  lines, 
and  had  succeeded  in  pushing  an  immensely 
9^ong  odumn  of  tiradleurs  inUKthe  wood  I 
liave  before  mentioned,  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves,  and  had  just  b^an  to 
cross  the  road,  having  marched  through  the 
wood»  and  placed  affairs  in  a  critical  situation, 
when  the  guards  luckily  came  in  sight*  The 
moment  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  we 
halted,  fonned,  and  having  loaded,  and  fixed 
b^ron^,  advanced;  the  French  immedi- 
ately retiring ;  and  the  very  last  man  who 
attempted  to  re-enter  the  wood  was  killed 
by  our  grenadiers.  At  this  instant  our  men 
save  three  glorious  cheers,  and,  though  we 
had  marched  fifteen  hours  witliout  any  thing 
to  eat  and  drink,  save  the  water  we  procured 
on  the  march,  we  rushed  to  attack  the  ene* 
my.  This  was  done  by  the  1st  brigade,  con- 
sbting  of  the  Sd  and  8d  battalions  of  the  first 
regiment;  and  the  2d  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Sd  battalion  of  tlie  Cddstream  and  third 
regiment,  were  formed  as  a  reserve  along  the 
chaussfe.  As  we  entered  the  wood,  a  few 
noUe  fellows,  who  sunk  down  overpowered 
with  fatigue,  lent  their  voice  to  cheer  their 
comrades.  The  trees  were  so  thick,  that  it 
was  beyond  any  thing  difiicult  to  effect  a 
passage.  As  we  approached,  we  saw  the 
enemy  behind  them,  taking  aim  at  us :  they 
contested  every  bush,  and  at  a  small  rivulet 
ninning  through  the  wood  they  attempted 
a  stand,  but  could  not  resist  us,  and  we  at 
laat  succeeded  in  forcing  them  out  of  their 
possessions.  The  moment  we  endeavoured 
to  ffo  out  of  this  wood  (which  had  naturally 
farcMEen  us),  the  French  cavalry  charged  us ; 
but  we  at  last  found  the  third  battalion,  who 
had  rather  skirted  the  wood,  and  formed  in 
firont  of  it,  where  they  afterwards  were  in 
hoUow  square,  and  repulsed  all  the  atteinpts 
of  the  French  cavalry  to  break  them.  Our 
loss  was  most  tremendous,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  desperate  work  of  the  evening ; 
the  Frendi  infimtry  and  cavalry  fought  most 
desperately;  and  after  a  conflict  of  nearly 
three  hours,  (the  obstinacy  of  which  could 
fiad  no  panUel,  save  in  the  slaughter  it  oc- 


casioned,) we  had' the  b&jppiness  to  find  our- 
selves complete  masters  or  die  road  and  wood^ 
and  that  we  bad  at  length  defeated  all  tlie 
efforts  of  the  French  to  outflank  us,  and  turn 
our  right,  than  which  nothing  could  be  of 

freater  moment  to  both  parties.  General 
^icton's  superb  division  had  been  engaged 
since  two  o'clock  p.  m.  and  was  still  iightiiig 
with  the  greatest  fury:  no  terms  can  be 
found  sufficient  to  explain  their  exertions. 
The  fine  brigade  of  Highlanders  suffered 
most  dreadfully,  and  so  did  all  the  rc^ments 
engaged.  Tl)e  gallant  and  noble  conduct  of 
the  Brunswickers  was  «the  admiration  of 
every  one.  I  m  vself  saw  scarcely  any  of  the 
Dutch  troops;  but  a  r^ment  of  ISelgian 
light  cavalry  held  a  long  struggle  with  the 
famous  puirassiers,  in  a  way  that  can  never 
be  forgotten  ;  they,  poor  fellows,  were  nearly 
all  cut  to  pieces*  These  French  cuirassiers 
charged  two  Gennan  guns,  with  the  intent 
of  taking  them,  to  turn  them  down  the  road 
on  our  flank.  This  charge  was  made  along 
the  chaussee  running  firom  Charleroi  to  Brus- 
sels ;  the  guns  were  placed  near  the  farm- 
houses of  Les  Quatre  Bras,  and  were  loaded, 
and  kept  till  their  ck)8e  arrival.  Two  com- 
panies  (I  think  of  Highlanders),  posted  be- 
hind a  house  and  dung-hill,  who  flanked  the 
enemy  on  their  approach^  and  the  artillery, 
received  them  with  such  a  discharge,  and  so 
near,  as  to  lay  (with  an  effect  like  magic)  tlie 
whole  head  of  the  column  low ;  causing  it  to- 
fly,  and  be  nearly  all  destroyed.  We  had 
fought  till  dark;  the  French  became  less 
impetuous,  and  after  a  little  cannonade  they 
retired  from  the  field.  Alas  1  when  we  met 
after  the  action,  how  many  were  wanting 
among  us ;  how  many,  who  were  in  the  full 
pride  of  youth  and  manhood,  had  gone  to 
that  bourn  from  whence  they  could  return 
no  more !  I  shall  now  dose  my  letter ;  and 
in  my  next  will  endeavour  to  give  vou  some 
description  of  the  18th  ;  for,  to  add  to  this 
account  now,  wor.ld  be  but  to  harrow  up 
your  mind  with  scenes  of  misery^  of  which 
those  only  who  have  been  a  witness  can  form 
an  adequate  idea. 

mOM  THE  SAME. 

Fittage  of  Gommignies,  JvM  22, 1815. 
Having  completed  our  day's  march,  I  onde 
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more  take  up  m^  p^n,  and  after  giving  you 
some  of  the  leading  feature!  of  the  17th,  shall 
do  my  best  to  relate  to  you«  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
glorious  day  of  Waterloo^  At  day  .-break,  on 
the  17th,  we  were  again  under  arms,  having 
snatched  a  hurried  repose  to  our  wearied 
)imbs,  on  the  ground  near  which  we  fought. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  movements  of  the  ^ne- 
my,  or  whether  they  purposed  renewing  their 
attack,  we  were  in  a  state  of  an:rious  sus- 
pense: and  the  skirmishing  at  intervals  in 
our  front  made  us  expect  that  something  was 
about  .to  be  done ;  during  all  this  time  we 
were  employed,  by  parties,  in  bringing  in 
our  wounded  companions, ,  wliom  the  dark- 
ness  iiad  the  night  before  prevented  our  find- 
ing, and  in  doing  our  be^st  to  be  i^ady  for 
any  thing  that  might  occur,  and  in  assuag- 
ing, as  well  as,  we  could,  the  sufferings  of 
those  around  us.  We  succeeded  in  finding 
the  bodies  of  our  four  officers,  captains  Grose 
and  Brown,  ensighs  lord  Hay  and  Barring- 
ton,  who  were  killed ;  and  had  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  paying  the  last  tribute 
of  mspeet  to  their  remains.  They  were  biir 
ried  near  the  wood,  and  one  of  our  officers 
read  the  service  over  them.  Never  did  I 
witness  a  scene  more  impoang ;  those  breasts 
which  bad;  a  few.  hours  back,  boldly  encouiv 
tered  the  greatest  perils,  did  not  now  disdain 
to  be  subdued  by  pity  and  affection;  and  if  the 
ceremony  wanted  the  real  clerical  solemnity 
due  to  its  gacred  character,  it  received  an 
ample  equivalent  in  thi3  mark  of  genuine 
rej^rd,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  we 
wished  them  a  more  immortal  Halo,  than 
that  which  honour  will  confer.  The  whole 
hi^t  was  occupied  in  getting  up  the  cavalry 
and  artillery ;  and  report  said,  that  the  duke 
of  Wellington  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
become^  in  his  turn»  the  assailant ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  we  were  oniered  to  fall  back  by  the 
Charlo-oi  road,  through  Genappe,  to  our  po- 
sition of  Waterloo,  I  will  pot  invite  you  to 
aewmpany  us  on  our  march,  "which  was  only 
marked  by  £itigue,  dust»  heat,  and  tfairst--r 
Afler  halting  for  a  short  time*  to  aaeertain 
our  actual  position,  we  marched  to  it,  and 
were  greeted  by  one  of  the  very  hardest 
showtfis  of  nun  I  ever  remember  to  have 
9§m^  ivbifih  hgUA  iimrly  half  m  hotur-^-it 


then  cmaei.  TllewMie  afternoon  was  taSien 
up  by  tke  various  divisions  getting  to  their 
respective  posts^  and  making  active  prepanh 
tions  for  the  expected  attadk  on  the  morrow. 
Our  position  was  a  v^  oompaet  one ;  the 
extreme  left  resting  on  Ter  la  flaye,  the  left 
centre  on  La  Haye  Sednte,  and  tiie  right 
centre  on  Hougoumont;  and  the  extierae 
right  was  thrown  bade  to  a  eertain  degree, 
in  consequence  cf  a  ravine,  which  would 
otherways  have  laid  it  open  to  tht  enemy. 

We  were  posted  near  Hougoumont,  into 
whic4i  the  four  li^t  oompanfes  of  the  divi- 
Aon  of  guavdsi  under  eqlc^di  McDonald  and 
lord  Saltoun«  were  thrown.  .  The  house  had 
a  large  garden  attached  to  it,  laid  out  in  the 
Dutch  rashion,  with  parattel  wi^ks  and  High 
thick  hedges,  and  was  surrounded  by  an 
orchard.  As  the  army  fell  back,  the  enemy^ 
cavalry  attacked  the  rear,  and  there  were 
conststtit  skirmishes  and  charges  of  cavalry 
during  the  day.  Towards  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  French  cannonaded  Hou- 
goumont and  our  position  for  near  aq  hour 
and  a  half,  and  were  answered  by  the  guns 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  our  front  We  were 
moved  back  a  little  distance  to  get  out  of  the 
exact  range  of  the  shot,  and  af&  continuing 
during  the  time  I  have  above  mentioiied, 
eagerly  awaiting  a  further  develmement  of 
their  attack,  the  firing  ceased,  and  we  eonti* 
nued  till  the  morning  in  tbs  situation  we 
now  held.  The  weatfaer»  whiofa  had  hitherto 
been  showery,  became  settled  into  a  decided' 
and  heavy  rain«  which  eontinncd  in  actual 
torrents  the  complete  niglrt  tfafough,  aooom^ 
panied  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  oonatant  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Such  a  night  few  hanra 
witnessed,  it  was  one  tfaatimagination  would 
paint  as  alone  fit  for  tiia  festival  of  the  da^ 
mons  of  death,  and  for  the  &te8  to  ooBeipiet» 
the  web  of  those  brav»  souls  whose  thread  of 
life  was  so  nearly  spun.  After  aacb  a  ni^ht 
of  horrors  and  eontending  expectaitioBis,  the 
dawn  of  any  kind  of  day  waa  veleome ;  it 
seemed^  however,  with  difficulty  to  bnaak 
tibtrough  the  heavy  douda  whioh  ow^aumig 
tiie  earth,  and  aj^ieared  an  fdflwiy,  tbst  it 
^emed  as  if  natuM  ralnetandy  knt  lier  %ht 
to  assist  at  the  eoene  of  namage  and  dfatufa^ 
irbieh  waa  to  nuirk  tktt  kifttofy  ^f  Am^kvmB^ 
fii2  4ay«    Qur  artiXeijf^  whsc^  Ittd  thesig^. 
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WsfiM  w^idiBinUlir  niiMKd  the  fi^ 
tinwii  gunii^.  wfts  «IL  plaotd  ob  the  bdghts 
ki  our  frank  It  is  here  tiseoesaiy  for  me  to 
reoMurkk  that  our  portion  compnehended  the 
two  roads  from  Charleroi  and  NiveUes  to 
BfMsels^  which  united  afc  the  viUage  of  Mont 
St.  Jenn,  and  formed  rather  an  acute  angle* 
T^  ^noe  of  Qran^*s  corps  composed  the 
first  liiie»  with  the  whole  artillery  in  its  front, 
«id  lofd  Hill's  corps  the  right  flaAk  and  se- 
oondline. 

About  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'dod^  a.  ic. 
the  battle  oommencedl*  by  the  French  making 
a  most  de^rate  and  impetuous  attack  upon 
Hougoumont,  against  whidi,  as  well  as  La 
Hay  Sainte,  they  directed  their  most  furious 
efforts  during  the  whole  day.  Hougoumont, 
however,  appeared  to  be  tM  principal  object 
they  had  in  view,  since  its  possession  would 
have  uncovered  oiur  flank,  and  have  afibitfed 
them  a  most  &tal  advantage  over  our  line ; 
>n  a  wordy  had  it  been  lost,  nothing  shcxrt  of 
its  beine  re-taken  at  any  rate  oouMhave  re- 
paii^  me  misfortune.  The  Fi^ench  apetted 
^»on  us  b  dreadful  cross^we^  from  three  hun^ 
dMd  pieoei  of  artillery,  which  was  answered 
with  a  most  uacmnmon  practice  fit>m  our 
guns ;  but  tobe  just^  we  must  own  that  tbe 
French  batteries  wen  served  in  a  mann^ 
that  was  terrible*  During  this  period,  the 
enemy  pushed  his  ttx>ops  into  the  orchard, 
&c  &a  and  after  its  being  oontested  for  some 
hoilia,  be  succeeded  in  reidudng  our  men  to 
notUng  but  the  boUM  itself.  Every  tree, 
erery  Wiidk,  «v^  hedge,  every  aveime  had 
been  fought  for  with  an  obstinacy  almost 
imphiajfahd  t  and  the  French  were  killed  aU 
revoady  and- at  the  vety  door  of  the  Iiottse^  to 
indaioh^  OS  wdl  as  a  faay-«tack,they  sucoeeded 
ina^ingfire;  and,  though  all  in  flumes  orver 
thflsr  hmb,  our  hmve  feUows  never  sufibt^ 
them  to  penetrate  beyond  the  threshold;  the 
gimitett  part  of  the  wounded  on  both  >sides 
w«0e,  sfaa,  hem  burned  to  death !  In  conse- 
q«nnee  tf  this  «uoces6  on  the  part  of  the 
fVmeh^  the  CcMstream  and  third  regiment 
wwe  «»tdei4^  into  the  wood,  from  whence 
tli0y  tirave  the  enemy ;  mA  every  subsequent 
ati^ggla  they  made  to  veH^ossess  tha«iselve)i 
at  it  Moved  ^^bottive.  Tk^  places  of  these 
t«o  MttaUdAft  4at  jgSMads  wa!>e  supplied 
hy  ifm  4ti  <m  galtefc  fiimis^  %he  blade 


BnraMrickers,  whd  ftetaied^lifce  sahmanden, 
to  revel  in  the  smoke  end  flames*  The  £d 
and  9d  battalions  of  the  first  regiment  were 
formed  with  the  two  battalions  of  Brunsi^ 
wickers  into  hollow  squares,  on  the  dope  and 
summit  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  support  each, 
other ; '  and  in  this  sitilation  we  ail  lay  down, 
tin  between  three  and  four  o'clod^  p«  m^  in 
order  to  avoid  the  storm  of  death,  whidi  was 
flying  dose  over  our  heads,  ^md  at  almost 
every  moment  earrying  destruction  among 
us:  and  it  is,  you  will  allow,  a  ekcnmstsnce 
highly  creditable  to  tho&e  men,,  to  have  kin 
so  many  hours  tmder  a  Ire,,  whidi,  for  in- 
tensity  and  predion,  was  never,  I  befiev^, 
equalled ;  with  nothing  dse  to  occupy  their 
attention,  save  watching  their  compantona 
falling  around  them,  Md  Sstening  to  their 
mournfol  cries.  It  vms  about  the  time  I 
have  just  named,  that  the  enemy,  having 
gained  the  orchard^  oosnmenced  their  despe* 
rate  charges  of  cavaliy,  under  cover  of  tlie 
smoke  whidi  the  bnroing  bouaes,  &&.  had 
caused;  the  whole  of  whiim  the  wind  drifted 
towards  us^  and  thus  prevented  our  observ 
ing  thdr  approach.  At  this  period  the  battle 
assumed  a  diameter  beyond  desoripti<m  in<^ 
teresting,  and  anxiously  awful.  Buonaparte 
was  about  to  use  4igainst  us  an  arm,  which 
he  fa»l  never  yot  widded  but  with  soocefis. 
Confidently  relying  upon  the  issue  of  this  at* 
tadc,  he  charged  our  artilley  and  mfantry, 
bophig  to  capture  the  one,  and  b^eak  the 
other,  and,  bv  instantly  estdbli^ing  his  own 
infantry  on  the  heights,  to  <Mry  the  Bnmsels 
road^  and  throw  our  line  into  confosion. — 
These  cavalry,  seiectod  for  thdr  tried  gallan* 
trv  and  skill  (not  their  height  or  nmstadiios), 
who  were  the  terror  of  northern  Europe,  and 
had  never  yet  been  foiled,  were  fkst  wowght 
ujp  by  the  9d  battahon  of  the  1st  Kgimertt. 
Never  was  British  valour  and  disdpfine  so 
pee^emtnent  as  ?m  this  occasion ;  the  steady 
ap^arance  of  this  battriiofi  cmsed  tlie  fit- 
mous  cuirassiers  to  pull  up;  and  a  ftrwf^f 
tbeaiH  with  a  ^^ourage  wwthy  a  betl3er  cause, 
rode  out  of  the  mnks,isind  flved  at  ow  people 
and  mounted  officers  with  their  pistols,  hc^ 
ing  to  moke  the  face  df  the  square  throw  its 
fire  vppmi  them,  and  thus  become  an  easy 

Kry:  fotft  oar  men,  wMi  a  steadSness  no 
gu^'can  do  j«i9t»ce%o^d^fied  their  effovts, 


tso 
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and  did  not  puU  a  m\^  trigger.  The  French 
then  made  a  sudden  ruth,  but  were  received 
in  such  a  manner,  and  with  a  volley  so  well 
directed,  as  at  once  to  turn  them ;  they  .then 
made  an  attempt  on  the  2d  battalion,  and  the 
Brunswickers,  with  nmllar  success;  and, 
astonished  at  their  own  failure,  the  cool  in* 
trepidity  of  their  opponents,  and  the  British 
dioers,  they  faced  about  This  same  game 
was  played  In  succession  by  the  imperial 
horse  guards,  and  Polish  lancers,  none  of 
whom  ooiddatall  succeed  in  breaking  our 
squaKe£[,or  makingthe  least  impression  upon 
them  whatever.  During  their  attacks,  our 
cavalry  rushed  out  from  between  jdie  squares, 
and  carried  havoc  throu^  the  enemy's 
raiiks,  which  were  nearly  dl  destroyed.  I 
cannot  here  resist  relating  an  anecdote  of 
major  lioyd,  of  the  artiUery,  who,  with  ano- 
ther officer  (whose  name  I  could  not  learn), 
was  obliged  to  take  refiige  in  our  square  at 
the  time  these  diarges  were  made,  being  un- 
able to  continue  longer  at  their  posts.  There 
was  a  gun  between  our  battalion  and  the 
Brunswids:ers,  which  had  been  drawn  back; 
this  major  Udyd,  with  his  friend,  discharged 
five  or  six  times  at  the  French  cavalry,  alter- 
nately loading  it  and  retiring  to  the  square, 
as  circumstances  :required.  We  could  see 
the  French  knocked  off  their  horses  as  fast  as 
they  came  up,  and  one  cannot  refuse  to  call 
them  men  of  singular  gallantry ;  one  of  them, 
indeed,  an  officer  of  imperial  guards,  seeing 
a  gun  about  to  be  discharged  at  his  compa- 
nions, rp4e  at  it,  and  never  suffered  its  fire 
to  be  repeated  while  he  lived.  He  was  at 
length  killed  by  a  Brunswick  rifleman,  and' 
certainly  saved  a  large  part  of  his  regiment 
by  this  act  of  self-devotion.  Thus  ^scom* 
fited,  Buonaparte  renewed  his  cannonade^ 
which  was  destructive  to  a  degree,  prepara- 
tory to  an  attack  of  his  whole  infantry.  I 
constantly  saw  the  noble  duke  of  Wellington 
riding  backwards  and  forwards,  like  the 
genius  of  the  ^  storm,  who,  borne  upon  its 
wings,  directed  its  thunders  where  to  bur&it. 
He  was  every  where  to  be  found,  encourag* 
ing,  directing,  animating.  He  was  in  a  blue 
coat,  and  a  plain  cocked  hat,  his  telescope  in 
his  hand;  there  was  nothing  that  escaped 
hitn,  nothing  that  he  did  not  take  advantage 
oZ  and  his  fynx's  eyes  seemed  to  penetrate 


the  smoke,  and  ibresfad  the  movemeiitB  of 
the  foe.  How  he  escaped,  that  merdfid 
Power  alone  can  tell,  who  vouchsafed  to  the 
allied  arms  the  issue  of  this  pre-eminent  con- 
test;  for  such  it  is,  whether  considered  as  an 
action  by  itself,  or  with  regard  to  the  results 
which  it  has  brought  about  Upon  the  ca- 
vahry  being  repulsed,  the  duke  himself  or^p 
dered  our  second  battalion  to  form  line  with 
the  third  battalion,  and,  after  advancing  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  lie  down,  and  shelter- 
ourselves  from  the  fire.  Here  we  remained, 
I  imagine,  near  an  hour.  It  was  now  about 
seven  o'dock.  The  French  infantry  had  in 
vain  been  brought  up  against  our  line,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  Buonaparte  resolved  upon 
attacking  our  part  of  the  position  with  his 
veteran  imperial  guard,  promising  them  the 
plunder  of  Brussels.  Their  artiller}'^  covered 
them,  and  they  advanced  in  solid  column  to 
where  wc  lay.  The  duke,  who  was  riding 
behind  us,  watehed  their  approach,  and  at 
length,  when  within  a  hundred  yaids  of  us, 
exdaimed,  ''  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  again  r 
Never  was  there  a  prouder  moment  tlian  this 
for  our  country  jor'  ourselves.  The  household 
troops  of  both  nations  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  in  contact,  and  on  the  issue 
of  their  struggle  the  greatest  of  stakes  was 
placed.  The  enemy  £d  not  expect  to  meet 
us  so  soon ;  we  suffered  them  to  approadi  - 
stiU  nearer,  and  then  delivered  a  nre  into 
them  which  made  them  halt ;  a  second,  like 
the  first,  carried  hundreds  of  deaths  into  their 
ndass ;  and,  without  suffering  them  to  deploy, 
we  gave  them  three  British  cheers,  and  a  Biu 
tish  charge  of  the  bayonet  This  was  too 
much  for  their  nerves,  and  they  fled  in  discr* 
der.  The  shape  of  their  column  was  tracked 
by  their  dying  and  d^,  and  not  less  than 
three  hundred  of  them  had  fallen  in  two  mi«- 
nutes  to  rise  no  more.  Seeing  the  &te  of 
their  companions,  a  regiment  of  tiraiUeursof 
the  guard  attempted  to  attack  our  flaidc;  we 
instantly  charged  ^erxx,  and  our  cheers  ren- 
dered any  thing  further  unnecessary,  for  th^  . 
never  awaited  pur  approach  The  Fren« 
now  formed  solid  squares  in  their  rear,  to 
resist  pur  advance,  wjjiich,  however,  ourca- . 
valry  put  to  piece;^  The  duke  now  CHrdend  : 
the  whole  Ime  to  move  forwaixi:  nothioff 
could  be  more  beautiful    Tbs  J5an»  i^iicS 
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had  hitherto  been  veiled,  at  this  instant  shed 
upon  us  in  departing  rays»  as  if  to  smile  upon 
the  efforts  we  were  making,  anc^  bless  them 
with  success.  As  we  proceeded  in  line 
down  the  slope,  the  regiments  on  the  high 
ground,  on  our  flanks,  were  formed  into  hol- 
low squares,  in  which  manner  they  accom- 
panied us,  in  order  to  protect  us  from  ca- 
valrj"— the  blow  was  now  struck,  the  victory 
Was  complete,  and  the  enemy  fled  in  €very 
direction :  his  deroute  was  the  most  perfeeik 
ever  known ;  in  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  alon^  the  road,  we  found  more  than  SO 
£;uns,  besides  ammunition  waggons,  &c.  &c. 
Our  noble  and  brave  co-adjutors,  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  some  time  since  been  dealing 
out  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  now 
falling  in  with  our  line  of  march,  we  halted, 
and  let  them  continue  the  pursuit  Buona- 
parte fled  the  field  on  the  advance  of  the 
Fnissians,  and  the  annihilaticm  of  his  impe- 
rial guard,  with  whose  overthrow  dl  his 
hopes '  perished.  Thus  ended  the  day  of 
"  Waterioo.*'  The  skill  and  courage  of  our 
artillery  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  bri- 
gade of  guards,  in  Hougoumont,  suffered 
nothing  to  rob  them  of  their  post:  every 
regiment  eclipsed  its  former  deeds  ly  the 
glories  of  to-day ;  and  I  cannot  better  close 
this  than  by  informing  you,  that  when  we 
halted  for  the  night,  which  we  did  plose  to 
where  Buonaparte  had  been  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  battle,  and  were  prep«tring  our 
bivouack  by  the  road  side,  a  regiment  rf 
Prussian  lancers  coming  by,  halted  and  play- 
ed *^  God  save  the  BSngr  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  or  grateful  to  our 
feelings;  and  I  am  sure  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  we  gave  them  three  heartfelt  cheers,  as 
the  only  return  we  could  then  offer.^ 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  BY  ANOTHER. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  we  heard  that 
the  Freneh  yrere  passing  the  frontiers^  and 
we  received  orders  to  ho&  oursdves  in  readi- 
ness to  march;  at  two  o^dock  we  received 
our  orders  to  march,  and  were  off  at  three. 
We  passed  through  Brainerle-Comte,  and 
proceeded  to  a  bivouadc  near  NiveUes. — 
While  we  were  setting  ourselves  down,  an 
order  oune  to  move  immediately  to  the  left, 
through  NiveUes— having  passed  it,  we  heard 


the  firing  very  dose^  and  soon  met  many 
wounded  Belgians  coming  in.  At  five  o'clock 
general  Maiuand  gallcqped  up,  and  ordered 
the  grenadiers  to  drive  the  French  out  of  a 
wood,  and  in  about  ^|ialf  an  hour  we  perfectly 
deared  it  When  we  opened  at  the  end  of 
the  wood,  the  enemy  threw  in  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  of  round  and  grape  shot,  from 
which  we  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  We 
pot  out  of  the  wood  in  another  part,  and  thcfy 
immediately  advanced  columns  to  attack  us, 
which  dejdoyed  very  regularly,  and  drove  us 
a  short  wajr  back»  However,  we  advanced 
again ;  ana  they  gave  way,  and  retired  to 
tneir  guns.  They  then  advanced  upon  us, 
and  having  driven  us  back  a  second  time, 
their  cavaby  attempted  to  charge;  but  a 
square  of  Biaek  Brunmnckers  brought  them 
up,  while  we  were  nimbly  slipt  mto  the 
wood  on  our  right,  lined  the  ditches,  and 
paid  them  handsomely.  Our  loss  was  very 
severe,  and  we  found  great  difficulty  in  form- 
injB^  our  line  affain.  At  last  we  effected  it 
with  the  third  battalion  of  our  regiment,  and 
then  we  drove  every  thing  before  us.  We 
kept  possession  of  the  wood  all  night.  The 
Prussians  and  French  had  been  engaged  from 
two  o^dodc  in  the  morning  in  the  position 
of  Fleurus ;  and  the  fcmner  had  been  driven 
back.  The  French  then  tried  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  road  to  Brussels.  They  had  a 
severe  contest  with  the  Dutch,  and  one  of 
our  divisions,  and  had  succeeded  in  driving 
the. Dutch  out  of  a  wood  (Bossu  I  think  it 
is  called).  We  arrived  at  the  very  moment 
the  French  skirmishers  were  appearing.  We 
dashed  in  and  cut  them  up  properly,  uough 
our  loss  was  severe^  Out  m  84, 1  had  oidy 
4S  lefl  in  my  company.  At  niffht  the  re- 
mains of  the  battalion  bivouacked  at  the 
bead  of  the  road,  and  during  the  night  we 
recdved  a  strong  reinforcemeqt.  They  call 
this  the  action  of  Quatre  Bras  (where  two 
high  roads  fstoss).  In  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  enemy  made  no  further  attanpt 
against  us ;  and  as  the  Prussians  had  retired 
during  the  night,  we  did  the  same  very  Id* 
surely,  about  11  o'dock,  taking  up  a  podtion 
in  firont  of  ia  village  allied  Waterloo,  at  a 
point  where  the  hifh  road,  or  chaiw^,  to 
Brussels  crosses  that  from  NiveUes  to  Namur! 
Here  we  remained  quiet  through  .the  night; 
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except  that  it  fained  mor?  furiouidy  than  piec^  everjr  time  they  mdvapced.     They 

evff  I  experienced^  evQn  in  Spaiiu  Wf  wi»r«  thea  attempted  to  charge  the  guna  with  ca- 

quite  wet  through*  and  literally  up  U>  the  valrj ;  but  the  squares  of  infai)try  k^t  up 

ancles  in  mud.    The  cavalry  were  conrider-  sq  smart  a  fire  that  they  could  never  reach 

ably  engaged  during  the  day  of  the  17tht  our  gun^,  though  the  artillerymen  were  ob^ 

hut  the  husa»r3  opuld  not  make  mueh  im*  liged  to  leave  uiem  to  get  out  of  our  iirc. 

pre3sion  sgainst  their  heavy  armed  oppo-  When  the  enemv  founa  the  attempt  iail  oti 

nents.    The  lifeguards  behaved  most  nobly»  this  point,  be  or^ed  an  attack  on  the  fann^ 

and  carried  every  thing  before  them.    The  house,  which  it  waa  necessaiy  for  him  to 

morning  of  the  19th  dawned  fuU  of  e^ipectft*-  possess,  in  order  to  turn  die  right  of  our  po&i. 

tion  of  something  decisive  being  done.  tion.    There  it  was  that  the  serious  struggle 

But  first  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  our  commenced.   Two  companies  of  light  in£m- 

position.    It  ran  from  ^e  Brussels  ehausa^  try,  under  lord  SaLtoun,  disputed  the  wood 

to  the  rights  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  orehard  most  gallantly,  but  were  at  last 

and  then  turned  very  sharply  to  the  rights  obUged  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  house, 

and  erossed  the  chausa^e  from  NiveUes  to  when  the  enemy  were  charged  by  tlie  light 

Namur,  which  two  chauas^  cross  each  other,  infantry  of  the  ad  brigade  (the  Coldstream 

so  that  we  were  nearly  in  a  quarter  circle  and  Sd),  and  driven  hack  with  great  loss. — 

(like  an  open  fan,  the  two  out^de  sticks  be*-  At  this  period  the  Coldstream  entered  the 

ing  the  chaufis^s.  house*  which  tbe  enemy  set  on  fire  bv  shells. 

At  the  turn,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope,  but  did  not  entirely  ooosume  it    The  ene^ 

was  a  farm  and  orchard^  called  Hougoumont.  my  were  foiled  in  two  repeated  attempts, 

This  was  the  key  of  our  positioofl,  and  in  and  were  each  time  severely  cut  up  by  the 

front  of  our  centre.    On  this  point  the  most  artillery.   When  they  &iled  in  their  attaekt 

serious  attack  was  made.  upon  our  squares^  the  cavalry  rushed  out 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  columns  of  the  ette^  from  between  our  squares  and  cut  tiiem  up 

my  moved  down  from  the  heights  which  most  desperately.    When  he  found  these 

they  had  occupied  during  the  night,  and  our  efforts  vain,  he  began  his  attack  upon  the 

artillery  began  to  cannonade  them  most  fu«  centre.    He  fii^t  endeavoured  to  earry  the 

riously,  whidi  their  artillery  returned ;  and  guns  with  his  cavakys  vrhidb  came  up  naost 

it  is  said  that  900  pieces  were  in  use  that  gallantly ;  hut  oujf  squares  smt  thenoi  ta  the 

day.    Ttie  British  iniantry  were  drawn  up  right-about  three  times  itt  gveaft  style    I 

in  columns  under  the  ri%e  of  the  position^  never  saw  any  thing  so  fine,  tbe  cavalry  veab* 

We  were  at  the  turn,  or  knuckle,  with  two  big  out  and  picking  up  tbe  deserted  eannen. 

battalions  of  Bninswiakers.    The  third  rsgi-  Alter  these  ndlurea  he  Immg^  up  hm  g^xrdt 

ment  of  guards  were  in  columns  in  front  of  mpi^rnx/!^  Just  opposite  to  our  bii«de,  whidi 

the  tum,  and  tbe  Coldstream  at  the  fiirm--  had  formed  in  Une  on  their  aaveneing.*-*- 

house.    The  light  infkntry  of  the  division  We  were  all  lying  under  shelter  of  a  wmSi 

vmre  to  cfefend  the  orchard  and  small  wood  hank,  aa  they  covered  t^eir  advance  with  a 

next  to  it.  The  third  division  were  in  squavea  most  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry^ — 

to  tlie  left  of  our  squares,  and  under  cover  of '  Buonaparte  led  them  himself  to  the  rise  of 

tbe  ridge.                 "  the  hiil»  and  told  them  *^  that  was  tilie  way  to 

Uniwtunately  for  us,  during  the  cannon-  Brussela  r**  we  aDowed  them  to  approach  very 

flde,  the  shot  and  shells  which  passed  over  near,  when  we  opened  so  destructive  a  fire 

the  artillery,  fell  into  our  squares,  and  I  as^  that  there  were  soon  above  SOO  of  them  upon 

sure  you  I  never  was  in  a  more  awful  situa-  the  ground,  and  they  began  to  waver.     We 

tion.     Col.  Cook  (who  commanded  the  bat-  instantly  charged,  but  tliey  ran  as  fiet  aspoe* 

tBBon)  was  struck  with  a  grape  sliot  as  he  sat  sible.    The  duke  of  WeUin^n,  observing 

en  the  ground  next  to  me.   The  enemy  now  this  crisis,  brought  up  the  42d  and  9Ah,  tak- 

made  an  attack  with  in&ntry  and  cavalry  on  ing  tlie  enemy  in  flank,  and  leading  them 

the  left,  in  hopes  <^  eanying  tbe  chauss^  to  himself  quite  close  up.  The  enemjF's  eolunm 

Rrussels;  but  the  artillery  guns  cut  them  to  was  entirely  disperaed.    After  this»  lire  were 
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nifmti  shmoyed  with  gRip6  and  tttitsfk^ttr^ 
whidi  obliged  us  to  tetite.  On  ftontirtg,  we 
«i^  another  heavy  coiinnn  of  the  cHa^seurs 
dt  la  garde  impdriale.  We  immediately 
started  at  double  qiiick  time  to  meet  them ; 
but  they  had  had  such  a  proper  reception 
just  h?fore,  that  they  never  let  us  cotne  near 
them ;  and  when  they  tUmed,  tht^route  be- 
txme  general  We  ran  on  as  fast  as  we 
could,  and  the  cavalry  started  afler  them. 
Wtf  got  about  two  miles  that  evening,  tak- 
hig  Onrsdved  SO  ])ieces  of  cannon.  Nothing 
cotild  be  more  complete  and  decisive.  Most 
fbrtunately  the  Prussians  came  on  the  field 
At  this  moment,  and  pursued  the  enemy 
through  the  night 

mrONA^AllTE'S  CAnslAt?S. 

The  carriage  of  Kapoleon  was  brought  tcf 
England  by  major  Von  Kohler»  into  whose 
hands  it  feil»  and  is  now  exhibited  at  Mr. 
Bullock's  museum,  m  t'iceadilly.  The  his- 
tory of  this  vehicle  is  remarkable,  and  manV 
drcumstanoes  render  it  an  olgect  of  much 
euriosity.  It  was  built  at  Btusstels,  to  con- 
vey Napoleon  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Russia.  It  travelled  as  far  as  Moscow,  and 
constituted  almost  the  whole  of  the  equipage, 
either- of  himself  or  his  army,  which  escaped 
in' his  disastrous  retreat.  It  afterwards  car- 
ried him  to  Dresden,  and  brought  him  back 
4  second  time  to  France.  After  the  cam- 
paign of  Paris,  it  bore  him  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  shipped  with 
him  for  Elba.  It  was  there  usea  in  all  Iris 
excursions  round  that  island;  indeed  he 
^  would  nevei*  enter  toy  othfer  veliicle.  When 
he  planned  his  bold  atteitipt  to  regaiu  hfs 
tfaroiie^  Ms  traops  were  suffei^  fo  take  nei- 
ther equipage  ox  baggage,  but  the  fiivomite 
travelmig  <ttnfii^  dr  tfe  ctopetor  was  care- 
ffaSly  sl^]^,  and  landed  at  Guines.  His 
tritmiphant  joortiey  to  R«fe  Wiis  AefftMiited 
h^  if;  nor  would  he  cixAi  it,  ^haxrpt  the  state 
etritiiE^srwere  dispatched  from  rm*  to  coft. 
ttey  Iftm  m  trhafn]*  to  hfe  ca^taiT.  Wheti 
he  departed  to  join  his  armies  fi^  fhe  titfi^  of 
France,  this  diariot  a^alu  accompanied  him, 

teiWmijtbBfd* 
Jfllin  TiWhj^tfes|)*citjt  V^hr  Hke^flii*  mo- 


blue,  With  k  Bght  ^MHUfteM  ki  ^old,  the 
impeda!  armd  painted  Mi  the  doo^.  Tkn 
sipHngs,  the  pole,  the  Wheels,  &e.  are  uneom^ 
moniy  iti*ong,  and  the  Whole  of  very  exo^ 
lent  workmanship.  But  With  all  that  the 
carriage  is  of  an  ^nk  ward  itppearance,  betsause 
there  is  a  great  prominence  in  tfee  fhiut, 
ifrhich  contains  the  room  foft  bed,  the  lii^is-- 
ifdire,  &c.  The  interior  of  the  carliage  proves 
that  Buonaparte  valued  convenience  and  se- 
curity. The  blinds  behind  tlie  windows  ^ot 
an^  open  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  may  be 
closed  so  as  to  fbtin  an  impenetrable  banieh 
They  may,  besides,  be  secured  by  a  bolt  0ti 
teicli  side.  Oil  the  ceiling  of  the  Carriage 
there  is  a  net-work,  to  put  smdll  travelling 
Requisites  into.  In  the  trout  there  ate  maity 
small  compartments,  partly,  a^  it  seertis^  fbf 
inapsl,  partly  for  tdescopes,  &c.  By  the  side 
of  these  small  comparlm^ts  there  is  a  writ* 
ing  desk,  which  may  be  dmwn  out  so  as  to 
write  on  it  whilst  riding :  kn  ink-MtfAd,  some 
jpens,  sealing-wax,  &c.  x^ete  ft^iH)  Ifi  it.  Be- 
neath  the  writing  desk  thete  h  a  hole  for  the 
^nd  o(  the  patent  iron  bed^  WfaK^h  was  fbund 
in  the  carriage ;  and  wliieh  mfty  imm^iatdy 
bemadeupinthecstttiege.  'I'W^)  Merino  that- 
tresses  seem  to  belbng  to  tllc»  bed.  Beneath 
the  comji^tnfienfis  1^  t!li6  fntms  i^  the  Itiom 
for  the  neces^ctirti  y^iMi  l^ail  be  described 
afterward]^ ;  ottA  under  flie  sMt  the  room  Bst 
the  liquor  ease.  OH  6n^  Of  di^  doofii  (^  tb6 
earriafge  two  pf Stot  hd!dt£¥s  W^^  IlkOoyered^ 
in  which  two  rifled  fiistokv  ef  the  manufac- 
tory of  V«^a1lle>s/  wen^  <butid ;  and  in  a  hol- 
ster close  tel  the  se^t  A  Aoe(ble^blaitelled  jpittol 
was  fomid  too.  Be»th  th^^|IStOl9we!«  found 
loaded. 

Tlie  se*  is  divided  by  a  separation,  so  that 
the  aide-de-camp  sitting  in  the  carriage  wiA 
the  ex^emperoT,  wiw  n^ver  to  touch  the  per* 
son  of  his  haughty  master.  Ih  the  back  of 
the  coach  there  is  a  lanthom,  with  a  tever* 
here,  ^nd  a  pipe,  v^ith  a  Apritig  before  it,  to 
hut  Wax  tapers  into,  of  wfitidi  the  vidma 
^nd  a  great  many  in  the  eoactlu  There  are 
^t  lamps  on  Che  comers  of  the  <!arriage. 

The  four  horses  are  oF  a  brown*  colour^ 
prietty  stovrt  Nonhans.  The  harness  ia  Teiy 
Bttle  worthy  an  imperilEd  equipage,  and  is  bat 
to  be  reo6ghifed  li*  banging  to  it  by  the  beM^ 
wM<^  A!^  e&  be  «^ett  lit  aey ehft  plaMb 
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The  two  Artides  .which  were  found  in  the 
earriage  most  worthy  of  a  more  accurate  de- 
acription,  are  the  nece9»aire  and  the  liquw 
case- of  the  ex-emperor.  The  former  is  an 
elegant  mahogany  box,  like  the  English 
writing  desks,  and  has  the  imperial  arms 
most  beautifully  engraved  on  the  cover ;  the 
whole  contains  a  multitude  of  articles  both 
of  necessity  and  luxury,  all  made  of  silver, 
and  strongly  gilt;  an  elegant  tooth  brush, 
razors  of  mother-of-pearl,  an  elegant  shaving 
box,  a  small  ink-stand  and  sand  box,  a  tea- 
pot,  with  the  sugar  box  in  it,  two  elegant 
candlesticks,  some  small  plates  for  breakfast, 
and  even  articles  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a 
neces9aire ;  as,  for  instance,  a  gimblet,  is  to 
be  met  wiUi  here.  That  the  ex-emperor  did 
not  forget  to  make  his  toilette  comme  UJaut 
is  to  be  proved,  by  several  bottles  with  eau 
de  Cologne,  eau  de  Lavande,  salt  spirit,  &c 
and  though  he  endeavoured  to  exclude  all 
the  products  of  the  English  manufactx>ries 
from  France  and  the  continent,  he  allowed 
himself  some  Windsor  soap.  All  these  seve- 
ral articles  are  arranged  in  so  very  compact  a 
manner,  and  in  the  limits  of  a  box  hardly 
li  feet  by  8  inches,  that  it  will  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  observer. 

The  Hqaor  case,  made  of  mahogany,  like 
the  necessaire^  contained  two  botties,  one  of 
them  filled  with  rum,  the  other  with  a  sweet 
wine,  now  quite  evaporated.  There  are,  be- 
ttdes,  to  be  found  in  it,apepper  and  salt  box, 
with  the  contents,  a  mustard  box,  and  an 
oblong  case  for  sandwiches,  all  of  gilt  silver ; 
some  silver  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and 
some  silver  breakfast  plates.  In  a  small 
compartment  of  the  case  there  was  found  a 
musket  ball,  reduced  to  the  fortn  of  a  thin 
lead  medal ;  perhaps  a  ball  by  which  one  of 
his  favourites  was  killed^  or  wliich  had  missed 
himself,  and  had  been  found  in  his  clothes. 

Besides  these  two  curiosities,  the  contents 
of  the  carriage  amsisted  of  a  pair  of  red  mo- 
rocco slippers,  a  green  velvet  cap,  probably 
to  be  worn  in  the  carriage,  a  silver  chamber 
pot,  a  silver  bidet,  and  his  bedstead  made  of 
iron  and  folded  together,  so  as  to  form  a  ma- 
cliine  about  2^  feet*  Imig,  and  a  lai^  silver 
wateh,  with  a  silver  chain  to  it,  to  hang  it 
up  in  the  carriage ;  it  lias  an  alarum^  and  on 
tl^  whole,  looks  like  a  silver  pocket  watcb^ 


of  uncommon  sirc.  A  saddle  ctoth  of  Jerome 
Napoleon,  of  crimson  velvet,  with  his  kutials,' 
the  eagle,  and  the  bees,  embroidered  in  gold, 
complete  the  whole. 

THE   IRISH. 

The  Irish  howl,  set  up  by  the  Inniskilling 
dragoons,  and  other  Irish  regiments,  is  re- 
ported to  have  carried  almost  as  much  dis- 
may into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  as  their 
swords.  The  stubborn  bravery  and  conduct 
of  these  regiments  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  day,  it  having  been  their  lot 
to  find  themselves  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
action,  innumerable  opportunities  (particu- 
larly the  Inniskilling)  were  afforded  them  of 
showing  their  devotion  to  their  country's 
honour,  and  exalted  sense  of  gallantry  and 
duty.  An  officer  of  the  Inniskilling  says, 
**  our  brigade  charged,  upset,  and  completely 
destroyed,  three  large  columns  of  imantry  ; 
at  least  9000.  The  old  Inniskillings  behaved 
most  gallantly." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  prince  of  Orange, 
hurried  by  ardour  into  the  midst  of  the  batue, 
was  surrounded  and  taken  by  the  French. 
The  seventh  battalion  perceived  the  prince's 
danger,  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  him :  his  royal  highness 
took  off  the  insignia  of  his  order,  and  threw 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  battalion,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Children,  you  have  all  deserved  it  r 
It  was  fastened  to  their  colours  on  the  field 
of  battle,  amid  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  He- 
reditary Prince  r  All  tlie  Belgians '  swore 
to  defend,  even  to  death,  this  inark  of  ho- 
nour :  and,  at  this  sublime  moment,  many  of 
these  brave  men  fell  while  pronouncing  this 
patriotic  oathi 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  day^  when  he 
saw  the  lines  -were  bending,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  cheering  and  exciting 
them,  amidst  the  hottest  fire,  when  his  rovd 
highness  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  lef^ 
arm,  which  lodged  in  his  shoulder.  (Vide 
Dutch  accou/nt.) 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  AN  OFFICER, 
FROM  THE  BIVOUACX  NEAR  LANDRECY.  ^ 

.    After  our  bivouack  of  the  18th,  ail»  the' 
battle^  we  marched  to  Nivelles,  over  the  ter- 
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rible  field :  io  horriUe  a  aeene  scaio^ly  any 
uuui  ever  witnessed ;  the  ground,  for  the 
space  of  a  league,  was  covered  with  bodies, 
absolutely  lying  in  ranks,  and  horses  grouped 
in  heaps,  with  their  riders.  Towards  our 
right  was  a  chateau,  whidi,  during  the  battle, 
took  fire  from  the  enemy's  shells ;  and  in  that 
state  w^as  heroically  defended  by  Saltoun,  and 
afterwards  by  the  2d  brigade  of  guards.  The 
appearance  Drought  to  my  mind  St.  Sebas- 
tian; it  was  equally  horrid,  tliough  on  a 
smaller  scale.  1  did  not  mention  to  you,  iu 
my  last,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  action, 
we  were  engaged  with  the  imperial  guard. 
After  seven  hours'  dreadful  cannonade,  and 
during  which,  we  suffered  very  much  from 
grape  and  sheUs;  the  French  cavalry  advanced 
in  a  gallop,  in  masses,  up  the  slope  of  a  i^ntle 
hill ;  they  were  arrested  by  a  continuaf^he- 
lon  of  squares,  whose  cross  fire  cut  tliem  to 
pieces,  our  men  standing  like  statues.  After 
this  succeeded  a  tirailbde  (sharp-shooting) 
of  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  all  imagined 
the  fight  was  over,  and  that  it  w^ould  die 
away  with  the  night ;  but,  to  our  surprise, 
the  head  of  an  immense  column  of  tl^  old 
guard  appeared  trampling  down  the  com 
fields  in  our  front :  they  advanced  to  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  our  brigade, 
without  attempting  to  deploy  or  fire  a  shot 
Our  wings  threw  themselves  immediately 
forward,  and  kept  up  such  a  murderous  fire, 
that  the  enemy  retired,  losing  half  their 
numbers,  who,  without  any  exaggeration, 
litatiUy  lay  in  sections.  Their  loss  in  can- 
non is  estimate4  at  160  pieces,  and  the  Prus- 
sians take  more  every  step  they  advance.  I 
have  npw  to  tell  you  the  lamentable  loss  <^ 
32  officers  of  our  regiment,  which  has  left 
the  command  of  the  2d  battalion  under  Sal- 
toun, and  the  third  under  Reeve,  the  two 
youngest  captains.  Maitland  commands  the 
division,  and  Fered  the  brigade,  in  conse- 
quence of  genera]  Gooke's  wounds.  Colonel 
Cooke  was  struck  by  a  cannon-shot  on  the 
shoulder,  about  a  foot  above  my  head ;  but 
I  believe  his  case  is  not  hopeless.    Those. 


who  were  at  VittcNriay  Albuera,  and  Leipsic^ 
say^  their  fire  was  not  to  be  mentionecC  or 
the  camue  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Wa-. 
terioo.  The  7Sd  r^ment  is  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Bobert  ^wart,  and  the  1st  light 


German  battalion  has  only  one  cqitamJeft., 
Milnes,  not  beinff  likely  to  recover,  or  Lut^' 
trell  comniand  for  some  time,  I  have  this 
morning  accepted  the  command  of , the  regu- 
lar light  in&ntry  company,  instead  of  th^ 
supplementary  one,  which  I  commwided  in 
the  action.  CTreville  is  in  company  with  me. 
We  marched  on  the  19th  to.  Nivelles,  20th 
to  Binch,  21st  to  Bavay,  and  to-day  to  this 
place,  15  miles  firom  Cambray,  5  miles  from 
Quesnoy,  and  10  firOm  Landrecy.  The  hus- 
sar bri^Eule,  and  some  light  troops,  with  a 
corps  (»  Prussians,  observe  Maubeuee,  and 
some  Hanoverian  cavalry  are  stationed  round 
Quesnoy.  The  Prussians  advance  by  Charle- 
roi,  Maubeuge,  and  Landrecy,  and  Givet  I 
hope  soon  to  date  fix>m  Paris. 

FROM  A  COREESPONDENr  AT  BBUSSELS^ 
JUNE  22. 

After  the  action  of  the  l6th,  which  was 
uncommonly  obstinate  and  bloody,  both  ar- 
mies retired  a  few  miles.  The  French  occu- 
Eied  a  large  wood  near  Genappe :  the  Eng* 
sh  took  up  a  strong  position,  with  a  village 
called  Waterloo  in  their  centre  (which  was 
head-quarters),  about  thirteen  miies  firom 
Brussels,  having  the  fine  forest  of  Soign^,^ 
which  extends  &om  thence  to  the  very  ^tes  . 
of  Brussels,  in  their  rear.  The  Prussians^ 
under  general  Bulow,  were  posted  on  the 
left  of  the  Anglo-Belcic  army,  having  the 
small  town  of  W avre  for  their  head-quarters/ 
All  Saturday,  the  17th,  both  sides  were  busy 
preparing  for  the  terrible  contest  A  can* 
nonade  was  kept  up  at  intervals.  The  wea- 
ther was  sultry,  with  heavy  showers,  and 
much  thunder  and  lightning.  The  British 
artillery  and  cavalry  (the  want  of  which  was 
severely  felt  on  the  I6th)  had  now  come  up,' 
with  the  27th,  and  some  other  fi:esh  regi- 
ments. The  ground  bein^  unequal,  the  little 
hills  and  sweUs  were  furnished  with  cannon. 
These  preparations  continued  till  about  nooi\ 
of  Sunday  the  18th,  when  the  French  de- 
bouched from  their  coverts,  and  were  aslo- 
nished,  but  not  daunted,  to  find  us  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  them.  They  made  their 
attMk  with  more  than  their  usual  impetu- 
osity, attempting  to  cut  our  line,  and  turn 
our  left  wing;  in  which,  if  they  had  suo» 
ceeded,  they  would  have  separated  \Jfi  fromt 
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the  Pr&sslaflsL  To  effecft  this,  th^y  made  the 
most  astonishing  and  reiterated  efforts,  co- 
lumn propelling  column,  whilst  their  artil- 
lery and  mortars  scattered  destruction  along 
our  whole  line.  Tliey,  in  fact,  did  succeed 
in  breaking  up  some  of  oar  squares  of  infan- 
try, notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  acts  of 
(courage  that  ever  were  ^spjayed  ia  any 
battle.  But  the  enemy's  columns  Were 
shal^en ;  his  men  could  no  longer  %e  made 
to  stand ;  and  his  officers  fought  unsupported 
by  their  soldiers,  like  men  in  despair.  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  grand  and  general 
charg^  was  made.  Our  brave  fellows  poured 
down  on  the  enemy  with  irresistible  force ; 
and  about  nine  o^clock  the  Ftaich  gave  up 
the  weU-fought  field,  and  retreated  about  six 
miles»  leaving  the  ground  thickly  strewed 
with  killed  and  wounded,  arms^  cannon^  and 
baggage.  How  our  great  hero  of  the  battle 
escaped  being  killed  or  taken  i^  wonderful* 
as  be  was  never  exposed  so  much  before. — 
He  was  seen  with  his  spy-glass,  viev^ing  the 
maneeuvres  of  the  field,  wifli  the  same  ^a?^- 
frrnd  and  self-possessiOD  that  an  astronomer 
miiglat  be  supposed  to  view  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter;  whilst  showers  of  balls  and  slieJJs 
fie«r  about  him  with  evident  direction,  and 
whi(Sh  killed  and  wounded  several  of  his 
stMff.  A  select  party  of  Freitdi  cavalry  cut 
Chair  passage  through  our  line  of  infantry, 
and  were  near  succeeding  in  taking  him  pri- 
soner. At  one  critical  time,  when  our  lines 
and  squares  were  wavering,  lord  Wellington 
himselt  at  the  head  of  the  95th,  charged  and 
drove  back  the  most  advanced  of  the  enemy. 

The  feata  of  particular  re^mcnts  were  also 
remarkable.  The  28th^  formed  into  a  square, 
repulsed  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  cuirassiers 
tM  break  through  them.  The  7Sd  did  the 
«ame;  it  repulsed  every  thing  until  its  flanks 
were  opened  by  showers  of  grape. 

The  thjce  Highland  re^ments,  tlie  42d^ 
79Ch«  and  92d,  already  thinned  in  the  actioh 
of  tiie  I6tb,  and  of  whidi  they  bore  the 
bruntp.  were  now^reduced:  to  complete  skele- 
ionii.  Such  waa  also  the  state  of  the  4^ 
after  the  action.  Nor  were  the  acts  of  the 
cavafrir  Jess  meritorious,  particularly  the 
heavy  brigada  The  charge  whs  led  oy  the 
Qth^  or  Knniskitten  dr^roons,  with  lord  Pon* 
ionby  at  Cheir  head*    They  cut  down  et6ry 


thing  before  them,  and  overtumc^d  theFrench 
chasseurs  like  nine-pins.  It  is  said  they  ac- 
tually made  3,000  prisoners.  They  were 
followed  up  with  equal  intrepidity  by  the 
guards,  the  Scotch  greys,  and  the  1st  dm- 
goon  guards :  but  to  enumerate  the  particu- 
Lirldee^s  of  e^  would  require  the  historic 
J)age  to  contain  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
all  the  British  did  their  duty  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner,  as  they  never  foil  to  do  : 
nor  shall  I  tarnish  so  brSliant  a  battle  by 
making  any  remarks  on  corps  who  might  not 
have  been  so  steady.  As  to  the  enemy,  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  his  courage  smd  conduct 
equdAled^  if  not  surpassed,  the  finest  of  his 
former  exploits.  It  would  be  unworthy  in 
us  to  wish  to  elevate  our  own  character  by 
traducing  our  enemy's.  For  by  boxr  much 
his  valour  shall  have  been  con^cuous,  by  so 
much  the  more  glory  will  they  nave  acquired 
who  have  beat  him.  History  will  have  a  fine 
and  just  subject  of  pndse  in  that  of  his  royal 
highness  the  hereditary  prince  of  BdgimiL 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  our  lines 
were  bending,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
people,  cheenng  and  exciting  them,  amidst 
the  hottest  fire;  in  doing  which,  kis  tcysi 
highness  received  a  musket-ball  in  hit  left 
arm,  whidi  ultimately  lodged  in  the  shoulder. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTEE  FKOWf  A  6BKMAN 
OFFICEB,  JULT  16. 

I  have  visited  the  field  of  battle.  The 
sleep  of  the  dead  is  sound.  On  the  spot 
where,  this  day-month,  thousands  thronged 
and  fought,  where  thousands  sank  and  bled, 
and  groaned  and  died,  there  is  now  not  a 
living  soul,  and  over  aH  hovers  the  stflhiess 
oftlie^ave. 

In  Uigny  2000  ^ead  were  bmied.  Here 
fougltt  me  Westphalian  and  Bet^  reghneiits. 
r— Ligny  is  a  vrfhkgts  built  with  slone,  and 
thatched  with  strtrw,  on  a  smaH  sftream  which 
iloirs  through  -fiat  meadows.  In  the  yfflage 
are  several  farm-hottscs,  indosed  whh  yrm 
and  gates.  K very  ferm-hotrse  the  Frttsrism» 
had  converti^  into, a  fortress.  The  French 
enVfttavoureif  topehetrate  through  the  village 
by  means  df  snperiw  numbers.  Focar  times 
Wfere  they  drikiert  out*  At  last  they  ^  ett 
fire  the^tw-hoiwes  itt'  fhe  upper  end  of  €it& 
yiUa^wifh  thiehrliowftzersi  bcrif  thrKus^ 
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nuns  atiU  kept  th&r  gioond  at  the  lower  end* 
A  whole  company  of  Westphalian  troops  fell 
in  the  court-yard  at  the  church;  on  the  ter<* 
)*aee  before  the  church  lay  50  dead. 

In  the  evening  the  Freneh  surrounded  the 
viilj^e.  The  Prussians  retired  half  a  league; 
the  position  was  lost ;  and  it  is  imcompre- 
hensible  why  tlie  French  did  not  follow  up 
the  advantage  they  had  obtained,  and  again 
attack  the  Prussians  in  the  night 

This  was  on  the  16th.  The  same  day  a 
French  column  marched  by  the  Iiigh  road  of 
Charleroi  to  Brussels. 

At  Quatre  Bras  th^  foimd  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  Here 
the  battle  was  aa  hot  as  at  Ligny.  The  duke 
lot  himself  be  carried  away  by  his  ardour 
into  the  fire  of  small  arms:  a  musket-ball 
went  through  his  bridle  hand,  and  entered 
the  belly ;  the  liver  was  penetrated :  he  fell, 
and  breathed  his  last  in  ten  minutes.  His 
suflTerings  were  short 

At  the  inn  by  the  cross  roads  at  Quatre 
Bras,  the  contest  was  the  hottest.  Here  are 
tlie  most  graves,  Tlie  wounded  reeled  into 
the  mn  yard,  leaned  against  the  walls,  and 
then  sank  down.  There  are  still  the  traces 
of  the  blood  on  the  walls,  as  it  spouted  forth 
from  the  wounds  with  departing  life. 

Where  tlie  battle  was  the  fields  are  com- 
pletely trodden  down  for  a  circuit  of  about  a 
league.  On  both  sides  of  the  high  road,  ways 
are  made  about  100  feet  broad,  and  you  can 
stiU  follow  the  march  of  the  battalions  in  all 
directions  through  the  fine  fields  of  maize. 

On  the  18th,  the  battle  was  renewed  four 
leagues  nearer  Brussels,  on  both  sides  of  the 
high  road.  The  spot  is  a  plain,  sprinkled 
with  hillocks.  The  diameter  of  the  field  of 
battle  may  be  about  a  league  and  a  half. — 
Buonaparte  placed  himself  near  the  farm- 
house  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  on  a  rising  ground, 
whence  he  could  overlook  the  whole.  Be- 
nde  him  was  one  Lacoste,  a  Walloon,  who 
now  lives  near  the  hamlet  of  Belle  AlKance^ 
and  who  was  employed  as  a  guide.  This 
man  told  me  as  follows : — ^When  the  Prus- 
sians came  out  of  the  wood  of  Fritschermont, 
Buonaparte  obseiVed  them  with  his  glass, 
and  asked  one  of  his  adjutants  who  they 
were.  The  latter,  upon  looking  through  his 
glass,  replied, '  they  are  the  Prussian  oAevm* 


— That  moment  his  face  assumed  a  chalky 
wluteness,  as  if  the  ghost  of  the  sainted  queen 
of  Prussia  had  appeared  to  him,  whom  he 
persecuted  to  death.  He  said  nothing,  but 
merely  once  shook  his  head. 

When  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he 
rode  ofif  with  his  general  staff  and  the  above 
guide.  He  Had  told  Lacoste,  that  he  wished 
to  be  conducted  by  a  by-road  to  Charleroi. 

Genappe  is  an  open  market  tomi,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  field  of  battle,  througli 
which  runs  the  Dyle,  a  small  stream.  At 
the  lower  end  of  Genappe,  lies  an  iron  forge, 
which  it  drives.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  lower 
lies  the  viQage  of  Ways,  at  which  there  is  a 
bridge.  An  officer  had  arrived  at  Genappe 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  orders  to 
withdraw  the  baggage.  He  had  already  con- 
sidered the  battle  as  Tost,  because  the  reserves 
had  been  brought  into  the  fire.  When  the 
flight  became  Smost  universal,  the  military 
waggons  were  driven  16  a-breast  on  the 
causeway.  In  the  narrow  Genappe  they 
were  wedged  in  together,  and  Lacoste  rehntecr 
that  it  to5c  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  throagh 
them.  It  was  half^past  twelve  at  night  be- 
fore they  got  out  of  the  town,  with  150  hones 
of  the  staff.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
take  Buonaparte  by  the  brid^  ot  Ways, 
where  nobody  passed ;  he  replied — *  I  wa« 
not  aware  of  this  road.' 

Thus,  with  all  the  maps  of  the  war  depOt, 
with  all  the  engineer  geographers,  who,  with 
their'  repeating  circles,  can  set  off  the  geo* 
graphical  position  of  places  even  to  a  second, 
Buonaparte,  with  a  large  staff,  here  de^nded 
on  the  ignorance  of  a  peAsrUlit,  who  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Dyk 
at  Ways,  People  talk  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  military  science,  while  often, 
in  decisive  moments,  the  wlK)le  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  a  very  common  man. 

In  the  village  of  Planchendt,  the  fourth 
of  a  league  from  BeUe  Alliance,"  the  guards 
were  posted.  The  principal  house  m  the 
village  is  nearly  burnt  down.  It  is  inhabited 
by  a  very  internment  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Bernhard.  He,  like  the  others,  had  fled  on 
the  day  of  battle ;  but  witnessed,  oa  an  .op- 
posite height,  the  combat  between  Bidoiw 
and  the  freneh  reserve,  and  could  gives 
ver]r  good  detcriptioB  of  it    He  carried  nw 
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to  the  key  of  the  position,  opposite  Fritscher- 
moht.  He  told  me  that  the  peasant  who 
^ded  Billow's  army,  resolved  not  to  come 
out  of  the  wood  at  Fritschermont,  but  to 
descend  into  the  valley  lower  down,  and  to 
penetrate  by  Planchenoit,  nearly  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  reserves.  *  Then,'  s^id  he, '  we 
shall  take  them  all.'  Tlie  period  w.a9  jEruly 
most  critical  wheti  the  Prussians  cam^  to  th^^ 
attack.  Wellington  was  hard  pressed^  all  his 
reserves  were  already  in  action,  he  was  a]U 
raidy  compelled  to  witl^draw  some  of  his 
artillery,  and  a  countryman  from  the  vicinity 
of  Braine  la  Leud  tpld  me,  that  he  $aw.son]ie 
of  the  army  (as  li^  expressed  it)  en  dibaridage. 
Buonaparte  was  probably  only  waiting  for 
the  moment  when,  with  his  guards,  he  could 
decide  the  day.  We  shudder  when  we  rer 
fleet,  that  at  this  important  moment,  all  de- 
pended on  the  local  knowledge  of  a  single 
peasant  Had  he  guided  wrong,  had  he  k^ 
them  into  the  hollow  way  through  which  the 
Gtfmon  could  not  pass,  had  Bulow's  army 
oome  up  an  hour  Mer,  the  scale  had  probar 
Uy  descended  on  the  other  side.  Haa  Buor 
naparte  been  victcnipus^  and  advanced  to  the 
Rhine,  the  French  nation  would  have  been 
intoxicated  with  victory,  and  with  what  they 
^Call  the  national  glprVf  a^d  a  levy  en  masse . 
would  have  been  effected  th^ughpujt  i^l 
France. 

How  great  soever  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  a  battle  mav  be,  yet  as  coni;- 
pared  with  the  amount  m  the  annies  en- 
>gaged,  it  may  geixefally  be  pronounced  mo^ 
derate.  However  murderous  our  artillery 
are,  yet  their  operation  is  inconsiderable^  as 
relative  to  the  great  number  of  rpunds.  At 
the  battle  of  JUeipsic,  probably  only  about 
one  in  tiie  hundred  c£  cannon  and  cartridge 
balls  fired  took  effect,  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  more  sanguinary,  from  the  smallness 
of  the  field  of  battle.  jProbably  eveiy  sixt^ 
man  fell  in  it 

The  disorder  of  a  battle  generalfy  first  orir 
ginates  with  tlie  runaways,  who  fly  fix>m  an 
impression  that  aU  is  lost,j9iQd  who*  bawl  this 
out  to  others  in  order  to  excuse  their  owv 
flight  Although  the  Prussian  army,  on  the 
16th,  retreated  only  half  a  league  fix>m  Li^y» 
yet  shoals  of  fugitives  passed  through  Liejge 
and    Aix-la-Chapelle^    spreading   universal 


alarm.  I  fell  in  with  some  of  them  95 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle ;  they  assert- 
edv  that  the  French  were  within  a  mile  of 
Brussels,  and  their  Hgfat  troops  already  in  the 
suburbs.  On  the  18th,  so  early  as  five  in  the 
afternoon,  French  runaways  came  to  theirni 
at  Qiiatre  Bras,  who  had  fled  fiorn  the  field 
ev^n  at  the  time  whep  cucunistances  seemed 
very  favourable  to  them. 

The  idea  of  being  cut  off  operates  very 
st^ngly  upon  mm ;  should  it  get  possession 
of  the  mass,  then  all  order  is  lost,  and  the 
army  destroys  itself.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained thje  great  defeat  of  the  French  on 
the  l^th.  In  Genappe  there  was  nothing 
but  pell-meli  ponfusion,  and  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  like  cattle.  In 
Gienappe  eight  hundred  lay  on  the  spot— 
Gener^  Duliesme^  who  oonimanded  the  rear- 
guard, was  cut  dowii  jhy  a  Brunswick  hussar, 
at  the  gate  of  an  inn. — *  The  duke  fell  yes- 
te]:day,  and  thou  dbialt  also  bite  the  dust :'  so 
saying,  the  bl^ck  hussar  c^t  him  down.  The 
fury  of  the  Bnmswickers  no  longer  knew 
any  bounds. 

Wellington's  army  consisted  chiefly  of 
young  i^eguqents.  What  supported  them 
was  uie  conKidence  which  they  had  in  the 
talents  o(  their  general. 

'f  he  Belgians  and  Dutch,  by  the  common 
victory  in  which  they  participated,  have  been 
pretty  well  amalgamated  and  fratemiaed.-^ 
Besides,  the  nation  feels  jtself  honouried  by 
its  brave  prince. 

DJCJKE  OF  BEUNSWICK  01:L& 

Among  the  victims  to  French  perfidy  sa- 
cijficed  m  the  late  gigantic  struggle,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  Oets  holds  the  ^remo$t 
place,  both  on  account  of  his  elevated  rank 
as  a  sovereign  prince,  ^nd  liis  near  alliance 
to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in 
l^urope.  Descended  from  ^  line  of  heroes, 
he  closed  his  career  in  an^aimer  worthy  of 
tteir  fflory,  ana  of  th.e  h^gh  character  which 
he  had  previously  acqui;:ed.  Frederic  Wil- 
Ibm,  duke  of  Brunswick  Luneburg,  Oels 
md  Bemstadt,  was^  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  ^Charles  William  Ferdinand,  the  late 
reigipng  duke  <^  Brunswick  Luneburg,  who 
di^  JS^oy.  10, 1806,  at  Ottensen,  near  Alto- 
na,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  which  he 
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Moefved  ai  the  unfortunate  bottle  of  Jen*. 
He  was  doubly  allied  to  the  illustrious  house 
which  sways  iJie  British  soeptre-^-bk  niother 
keing  the  sister  of  our  bebred  monarofa,  and 
hw  sister  the  wife  of  the  imr  apparent  to  the 
throne. 

'  He  was  bom  Oct  6,  1771,  and  raceiTed 
the  same  education  as  tps  faaothers,  till  the 
military  profession,  for  which  he  was  deatioi- 
ed,  vequired  a  course  of  instruction  particu*- 
^y  adapted  to  that  object.  By  his^  father 
the  yoiing  prince  was  beloved  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  Tn  1785  he  was  nomi. 
nated  successor  to  bis  uncle,  Frederick  Au^ 

gustus,  duke  of  Oels  and  Bemstadt,  in  case 
e  should  die  without  issue ;  an  arvangement 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Afler  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in 
Switzerland,  the  prince  commenced  his  mi&- 
tary  career.  He  was  appointed  captain  in 
the  regiment  of  infantry  then  in  gaiTis(xi  at 
Magdeburg,  commanded  by  lieutenant^gen. 
Langefeld,  governor  of  that  place;  a  rai- 
ment which  previously  had  for  its  chief  the 
Srince's  great  unde,  the  hero  of  Crevelt  and 
linden.     ' 

His  highness,  who  devoted  himself  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  was  rapidly  promoted.  In 
1790,  at  the  early  age  oi  19,  he  was  invested 
with  the  grand  order  of  the  black  eagle.  In 
the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  in 
179S,  the]»rince  accompanied  the  Prussian 
army.  He  gained  experi^ice,  and  the  mili- 
tary talents  and  intrepidity  which  he  more 
and  mor^  developed,  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played by  him  on  every  ocdision.  Tlus  cou- 
Xthis  buoyant  sense  of  youthful  energy, 
h  banished  every  idea  of  personal  dan- 
ger, impelled  him  in  several  instances  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  On  the  a7tfa  of 
November,  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  he 
kicurred  the  most  imminent  danger  of  his 
life  in  a  skirmish  which  took  place  in  the 
village  of  Etch,  near  Wurbel.  He  there  re^ 
ceived  two  wounds,  and  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  he  recovered  from  their 
effects. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Basle,  in  Aprils 
1795,  again  gave  repose  to  the  Prussian  army. 
Prince  Frederic  William,  after  being  for  some 
time  commander  of  the  regiment  of  Thad-^ 


dcin.  at  Halle,  and  afterwarcU  of  KleiHrs  regi- 
ment, at  i^ren^^hiu,  wait,  in  1800,  pjpinoUd 
to  the  rank  of 'niajort^gepc^ral.    The  la^er  D^ 

f'ment  had  long  distinguished  itseU*  in  ikf^ 
russiai>  army^  and,  un^  the  oondu(et;Qf  tl|i^ 
pfince^  who  b^itow^d  on  it  U^e  most  assidu- 
ous attention  tmd  many  sa^ficies^  ccH^firmed 
the  cbavacter  and  r^utation  which  it  bad 
acquired.  In  180S  be  receiived^  atCarisruhe, 
the  ^  hand  of  the  piinces?  >|ary  Eliz/^beth 
Wilhelmina,  gmnd  daughter  of  t^e  gi^nd 
duke  of  Baden.  This  union  diftise^r  Pftw 
satisfaction  and  joy  over  his:  whole  hf>u^e.«-^ 
The  prince  and  bis  consort  seemed  to  iiiave 
been  created  expiressly  for  each  other;  and 
their  mutual  felicity  Was  augmented  by  the 
birth  of  two  sons,  Oct  80,  1804,  and  April 
S5,  1806,  both  of  whom  are  still  living. 

His  uncle,  Frederic  Augustus,  ^yii^g  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1806,  he  succeeded  to 
the  duchy  of  Ods  and  Bemstadt  The'fol* 
lowing  yeat  was  n^arked  by  the  breaking  out  ' 
,of  the  long-expected  war,  the  issue  of  which 
is  so  well  known.  The  duke  was  attached 
to  the  corps  commanded  by  gen*  Blucber, 
which,  after  the  most  astonishing  exertions, 
and  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  was  oblig. 
ed  to  submit  to  the  law  of  necessity.  The 
capitulation  of  liubeck*put  an  end  to  the 
duke's  military  career  for  this  war ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  with  the  peculiar 
relations  resulting  from  them,  induced  him 
to  apply  for  his  dismission  from  the  Prussian 
service. 

The  unexpected  decease  of  his  eldest  brow 
ther,  the  hereditary  prince,  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  the  agree- 
ment concluded  by  him  with  his  two  next 
brothers^  called  him,  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  to  the  covemment  of  the  patrimonial 
dominions ;  which,  however,  he  held  but  for 
a  short  time,  Brunswick  being,  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  incorporated  with  the  l^ingdom  of 
Westphalia.  After  this  event  the  dUke  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Bruchsal,  in  Baden;  and 
there  he  was  doon>ed  to  experience  a  mis- 
fortune that  afflicted  him  still  more  severely. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1808,  he  lost  his  ami- 
able  consort,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  having 
not  yet  attained  her  26th  year. 

Early  in  1809,  when  circumstances  por- 
tended a  rupture  between  France  and  Aus- 
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tria,  his  highness  concluded  a  convention 
unth  the  latter  power,  by  which  he  encagtd 
tb  raise  a  corps  of  2000  men,  half  inrantry 
and  half  cavalry,  at  his  own  expence ;  and, 
Hotwitjistanding  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
his  way  by  Prussia,  he  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing the  stipulated  number  in  a  very  short 
time.  Hostilities  soon  commenced,  and  the 
duke  began  his  new  militaiy  career  by  mak- 
ing an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, in  conjunction  with  a  corps  of  Austrian 
troops.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to 
evacuate  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  on  uie  ap- 
proach of  a  considerable  force,  composed  of 
Dutch  and  Westphalians.  The  duke,  and 
general  Am  Ende,  retired  from  Dresden  in 
a  western  direction,  towards  Franconia,  into 
which  the  Austrians  had  penetrated  from 
Bohemia  with  a  considerable  force.  The 
armistice  cibncluded  at  Znaym  terminated 
the  contest  in  that  country  also,  and  deprived 
the  duk^  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  They  evacuated  Dresden,  which 
they  had  a  second  time  occupied,  and  with- 
drew beyond  the  Bohemian  frontiers. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had 
likewise  evacuated  some  of  the  places  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession,  but  stUl  re^ 
mained  in  the  Erzgebirge,  without  being 

!>ursued  either  by  the  Saxons  or  Westpha- 
ians.  For  some  time  he  appeared  unde- 
cided, whether  he  should  join  the  Austrians 
in  Bareuth,  or  adopt  a  different  plan.  He 
at  length  determined  to  quit  Germany, 
where  fortune  did  not  seem  to  smile  on  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  to  conduct 
his  corps  to  the  English,  who  were  then  pre- 
paring for  an  expedition  to  the  continent 

The  difficulties  which  opposed  the  execu- 
tion  of  this  undertaking  were  innumerable. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  traversed  a  space  of 
near  300  miles  that  he  could  hope  to  reach 
the  German  ocean,  and  his  route  lay  through 
cduntries  not  wholly  destitute  of  hostile 
troops. 

The  corps  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had 
beeh  described  as  completely  annihilated; 
the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  were,  therefore, 
not  a  little  surprised,  when,  very  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  he  entered  that 
dly  with  1900  men,  700  of  whom  were  ca- 
valry, afler  a  smart  action  before  the  inner 


gates.  It' is  not  unlikely  that  the  duke  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  something 
which  had  oocuned  during  his  forma*  occu- 
pation of  tins  city ;  for  a  contribution,  though 
a  very  moderate  one,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  15,000  dollars,  was  imposed ;  and  this 
was  the  only  requisition  of  the  kind  made 
by  the  duke  during  his  whole  march.  His 
men  also  exercised  the  right  of  retaliation  <m 
several  persons  who  had  given  them  oBBenoe 
during  and  after  their  retreat 

On  the  STth  the  duke  arrived  at  Halle, 
and,  with  unparalleled  celerity,  pursued  his 
route  by  way  of  Eisleben  to  Ualberstadt, 
which  place  count  Wellingerode,  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  Westphalia, 
entered  witn  the  5th  regiment  of  foot,  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  SOth.  The  same  evening  the 
duke's  corps  appeared  before  the  gates  with 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy,  though 
destitute  of  cavalry  and  artilleiT>  made  an 
obstinate  resistance,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered, afler  a  sanguinary  conflict,  whicli 
was  continued  for  some  time  in  the  streets 
of  Halberstadt,  and  during  which  the  duke 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  his  black  hussars. 

He  now  directed  his  course  towards  hU 
native  city.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  31st 
of  July  he  entered  Brunswick,  on  whose 
ramparts,  wrapped  in  a  doak,  he  passed  the 
night  What  must  have  been  the  feeling^s 
of  the  prince,  when,  he  beheld  the  palace, 
once  the  residence  of  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
his  own  cradle,  and  the  theatre  of  his  juvenile 
years,  when  he  traversed  the  streets  in  which 
his  parent  had  so  often  been  seen'  attended 
by  crowds  of  happy  mortals,  who  awaited 
the  father  of  his  people,  to  pay  him  the  tri- . 
bute  of  grateful  tears ;  when  he  encountered 
the  anxious  and  timid  looks  of  those  who 
once  hoped  to  see  the  prosperity  and  the 
glory  of  their  country  augmented  by  him, 
whom  alone,  fix)m  among  his  three  sons,  his 
fiither  had  deemed  worthy  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor !  These  were,  perhaps,  the  most  pain- 
ful moments  experienced  by  this  high-spirited 
prince,  since  the  sable  genius  of  Auerstadt 
eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  house  of  the 
Welfs.  Fate  seemed  to  shew  him  once  more 
the  happy  land  to  which  he  was  the  rightful 
heir,  to  make  him  more  keenly  sensible  of 
his  loss.    He,  nevertheless^  retained  suffi- 
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cieiit  strength  <^  mind  to  conduct  him^lf 
with  exemplary  moderation.  If  he  could 
not  confer  happiness,  neither  would  he  in- 
volve others  in  his  own  calanlity ;  hut,  in  a 
proclamation,  magnanimously  recommended 
to  his  countrymen  to  he  obedient  to  their 
present  rulers. 

Tlie  duke  durst  not  take  any  long  repose 
at  Brunswick,  as  he  was  closely  pressed  on 
rU  sides.  The  Westphalian  general,  Reubel, 
concentrated  4000  men  of  his  division  at 
OhofF;  general  Gratien  had  set  out  with  a 
Dutch  division  from  Erfurt,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean ; 
while  general  Ewald,  with  a  corps  of  Danish 
troops,  crossed  from  Gluckstadt  over  the 
Elbe  into  the  Hanoverian  territory^to  cover 
the  banks  of  that  river.  Gejierai  Reubel 
was  nearest  to  the  duke,  who^  in  his  rapid 
retreat,  had  daily  actions  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Westphalian  troops.  That 
which  was  fought  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
of  Au^st,  at  Oelper,  near  Brunswick,  and 
in  which,  the  duke's  horse  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-baU,  was  the  eleventh  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  retreat  in  Saxonv. 

The  next  morning  he  quitted  nis  native 
dty,  and  the  movement  which  he  now  made 
caused  it  to  be  generally  supposed  that  he 
was  proceeding  to  Zell.  Thitner  the  troops 
under  ReiibeC  and  others,  accordingly  di- 
rected their  course.  The  duke,  however, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Hanover, 
which  he  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
of  August ;  and,  'in  the  afternoon,  pursued 
his  route/ by  way  of  Neustadt,  to  Nienburg, 
where  he  arrived  early  the  next  day.  Here 
he  crossed  the  Weser. »  He  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  him,  an'd  reached  Hoya  on 
the  4th.  In  this  manner  he  hastened  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  while  part  of  his 
corps,  in  order  to  make  a  false  demonstration, 
turned  off  to  Bremen.  On  the  evening  of 
fith,  this  detachment  possessed  itself  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  hastily  departed  Uie 
next  day  to  rejoin  the  corps. 

The  duke,  meanwhile,  continued  his  march 
through  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  where 
he  passed  the  night  between  the  5tb  and  6th 
of  August ; ,  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  was  di- 
recting his  course  towards  East  Frie-^.land, 
with  a  view  to  embark  on  the  coast  of  th^t 


province.  This  opinion,  however,  proved , 
erroneous,  for,  crossing  the  Hunte,  a  small 
stream  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Weser 
at  Huntebruck,  he  seized  the  corn-ships 
which  had  been  lying  inactive  for  years  at 
Elsfleth.  In  thes6  vessels  he  embarked  his 
men  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  by  force 
procured  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  na- 
vigate the  flotilla.  Having  hoisted  the  Eug- 
Jish  flag,  he  proceeded  with  part  of  his  corns 
to  HeUgoland,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
England,  where  he  and  his  brave  followers 
were  received  into  the  British  service, 

AAer  the  propitious  events  which  changed 
the  destiny  of  Europe,  in  1814,  his  highness 
quitted  England  to  take  possession  of  his 
patrimony,  and  was  devoting  his  attention 
to  those  plans  of  internal  ianprovement  by 
which  his  father  had  rendered  liimself  be- 
loved and  adored  by  his  subjects,  when  the 
re-accession  of  Napoleon  once  more  sum- 
moned him  to  assist  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  French  nation.  Though  the  contingent 
required  of  him  was  no  more  than  4000 
men,  he  joined  the  duke  of  Wellington  with 
14,000  tnen,  whom  he  clothed  in  blacky  vow- 
ing that,  with  them,  he  yvbuld  wear  no  other 
colour  till  he  had  witnessedjr  the  complete 
destruction  "of  the  Wrant  who  had  so  basely 
insulted  his  dying  father.  Providence,  how- 
ever, decreed  that  he  should  not  enjoy  that 
gratification,  nor  live  to  see  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  the  victory  to  which  his  own  valour 
and  that  of  bis  brave  followers  largely  con- 
tributed. He  was  killed  on  the  spot  bv  a 
wound  in  the  side,  whilst  gallantly  fighting 
at  their  head.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Brunswick,  to  be  interred  in  the  burial-place 
of  his  illustrious  ancestors;  and  the  Hano- 
verian government  assumes  the  administra^ 
tion  of  his  duchy,  till  his  eldest  son,  now 
only  eleven  years  old,  attains  to  his  majority. 

Camp,  Bois  de  Bclogne^  Paris, 
July  29,  ISU. 
Snt, — My  departure  from  England  was 
very  sudden;  1  had  not  the  happiness  of 
seeing. you;  but  I  received  your  kind  note^ 
which,  amidst  the  sufierings  of  my  mind,  in 
parting  fVom  a  beloved  wife  and  very  dear 
children,  helped  to  revive  me.  I  can  truly 
say,  I  never  sq  much  regretted  a  separation 
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from  my  wife  and  femily,  and  God's  church 
and  people.  After-  having  been  iio  ^ong  ab- 
sent in  Holland,  Sicily,  Spmn,  and  France,  I 
thought  Europe  was  weary  of  war,  and  that 
I  was  safe  and  comfortably  situated  with  my 
family  at  home :  but  the  Lord  says — "Boast 
not  tliyself  of  to-molrow,  and  put  not  confi- 
dence in  uncertain  riches ;  but  trust  thou  in 
the  living  God.**  Yet,  amidst  all  the  suifer- 
ings  of  my  mind,,  in  parting  from  my  friends, 
I  relt  it  my  duty  to  go  in  search  of  that  ene- 
my of  peace,  tlie  tyrant  of  the  xcorld;  and,  if 
it  wei-e  required,  to  die  in  the  cause ;  for  I 
w;as  fully  sensible  we  were  defending  truth 
and  justice.  Our  oWect  was  Europe's  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  I  was  confident  that  God 
had  only  permitted  the  evil  to  bring  about 
the  greater  blessing,  which  I  hope  is  nearly 
accomplished,  though  it  has  cost  much  blood. 
While  we  lay  at  Efovis,  near  Enghien,  in  the 
Netherlands,  I  opened  a  place  ror  our  reli- 
gious duties,  where  many  found  it  their  pri- 
vilege to  attend.  It  was  tolerably  well  filled. 
I  preached  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
once  on  Wednesday.  Class  meetings  were 
held  on  Monday,  and  prayer  meetings  on 
Friday.  All  were  refreshing  seasons  to  me ; 
I  cannot  live  without  the  means  of  grace. 
Although  when  in  close  contest  with  the 
,  enemy  we  are  obliged  to  desist  from  our 
public  meetings  on  account  of  our  duties,  yet 
we  then,  as  often  as  possible,  commune  with 
each  other ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  only 
one  of  our  society  was  killed  (seijeant  Silver, 
Sd  regiment  of  guards)  and  three  wounded ; 
two  are  doing  well;  the  other  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  Serjeant-major  Dixon,  and 
seijeant  Rippon,  wounde4  ^'^  th®  l^th  June, 
are  both  doing  well. 

On  the  16th  June  we  marched,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  distance  of  about 
t\Venty.four  miles,  and  then  rushed  into  ac- 
tion. The  Lord  gave  us  great  strength  both 
of  body  and  mind,  on  that  day,  and  through 
the  whole  of  our  labours.  We  arrived  just 
in  time,  or  the  enemy  would  have  forced  the 
Belgians.  'With  one  hour  *nd  a  halfs  hard 
fighting,  we  maintained  our  position  with 
some  little  advantage ;  but  our  loss  was  great. 
As  you  have  received  a  more  perfect  account 
in  the  public  dispatches,  I  shall  only,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  insert  a  few  facts  which 


have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  the  day  of  Waterloo,  we  took  up  a 
good  position ;  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
enemy  one  they  would  accept.  We  opened 
on  the  enemy  seven  guns  before  they  re- 
turned  an  answer;-  then  most  tremendously 
the  action  commenced ;  but  God  was  with 
us.  I  addressed  my  company  in  a  few  words: 
'*  Be  steady  and  attentive  to  orders ;  keep 
perfect  silence ;  and  put  your  whole  trust  in 
God's  help,  for  he  is  with  us.  Be  strong 
and  determined ;  use  all  your  skill  in  lev^ 
ling ;  make  sure  your  mark,  and  in  the  charge 
use  all  your  strength ;  and  you  shall  see,  hj 
the  close  of  this  day's  sun,  your  enemies  fly, 
and  the  shout  of  victory  shall  be  your's."  I 
felt  my  mind  stayed  upon  God;  and  my 
confidence  was  so  firm,  that  neither  the 
thunder  of  our  enemy's  cannon  and  mus- 
quetry,  nor  the  boast  of  his  guards,  nor  the 
tnreats  of  his  cavalry  in  mail,  either  alarmed 
ifty  breast,  or  concerned  my  mind :  God  I 
knew  was  my  father,  my  shield,  and  refuge. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  attempted  to  boast  my- 
self with  confidence  of  escape  unhurt,  as  I 
now  experience ;  but  this  one  thing  I  knew 
— ^my  peace  was  made  With  God,  having  a 
bright  evidence  in  my  own  soul;  and  that 
while  I  lived  I  would  play  my  part  for  the 
victory.  It  was  the  Sabbath-day ;  ai>d  while 
you  were  praying  to  and  praising  the  King 
of  Gloiy  in  his  church,  I  was  doing  the  same 
in  the  held  of  blood ;  I  was  truly  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Ciiristian  and  of  a  soldier  on  the  Lord's 
day.  The  enemy  fired  round  shot  and  shell, 
grape  and  canister,  and  new  hor^e-nails  tied 
up  in  ^undleSi  nine  bundles  in  a  gun  :  these 
I  saw  and  handled  on  the  19th.  Unlawful 
carnage! — but  the  portrait  of  the  man  is 
blood,  murder,  and  desolation.  My  eyes 
have  seen  much.  Sir,  I  have  the  happiness 
to  serve  in  the  3d  battalion  of  the  1st  guards, 
who  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished 
themselves,  determined  to  shout  ^*  Fu^tory  T. 
or  return  no  more ;  and  God  blessed  theii 
endeavours.  Our  3d  battalion  of  the  Isl 
guards,  and  a  battalion  of  rifle  of  the  king^s 
German  legion  (say  1200  men),  advanced 
800  paces  in  front  of  the  whole  line,,  into  a 
valley  which  lay  between  the  two  positions, 
and  within  100  yards  of  about  6000  cavalry 
and  3000  infamtry  of  the  enemy.      They 
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vifivsQcl  w  wi^  artonwhinent ;  and^  to  prove 
Hiat  God  had  filled  them  vtith  fear,  they 
fanned  a  square,  and  neither  charged  nor 
fired  upon  us,  except  fix>in  the  heights  of  their 
position ;  but  we  suffered  much  from  thosa 
gums.  We  remained  firing  at  them  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  retireif  into  our  post  in 
fine.  The  cavalry  in  armour  charged  us 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
made  no  impression :  we  repulsed  them  with 
gieat  slaughter.  We  never  fired  at  the  ca- 
valry till  they  came  within  80  yards.  To- 
wanls  the  evening  Buonaparte  directed 
against  us  his  choice  105th  regiment;  and 
in  half  an  hour  we  cut  them  all  to  pieces, 
apd  took  one  stand  of  colours.  He  then 
sent  against  us  his  grenadier  imperial  guards : 
they  came  within  100  yards  of  us,  and  ported 
arms  to  charge ;  but  we  advanced  upon  them 
in  quick  time,  and  opened  a  brisk  me  fire  by 
two  ranks.  They  allowed  us  to  come  within 
about  30  yards  of  them ;  they  stood  till  then 
looking  at  us,  as  if  panic-struck,  and  did  not 
foe;  tb^y  then,  as  we  approached,  faced 
about  and  fled  for  their  lives  in  all  direc- 
tions :  they  did  not  like  the  thought  of  the 
British  bayonets,  for  we  had  just  commenced 
the  charge:  they  ran  very  fast,  but  many  of 
them  fell  while  we  pursued,  and  with  them 
one  stand  of  colours ;  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  wear  a  colonel's  sword  of  the  French  im- 
perial guard. 

Though  not  mentioned  in  the  dispatch 
(they  all  fought  so  well),  yet  it  was  our  3d 
battaJicKi  of  we  Ist  guards,  and  the  rifle  bat- 
ta^on  of  the  king's  German  legion,  that  first 
cpmpletely  turned  the  day  in  our  favour. — 
It  wasAt ,  this  moment  of  the  charge  that  I 
p;Eay^  thus: — "  Lord,  stretch  forth  thine 
annP  and  this  I  did  unceasingly  until  th^ 
^eiQy.  was  driven.  When  the  imperial 
miards  (the  d^pepdence  of  Buonaparte)  ran, 
ms  dofenceid^parted  fi:om  him,  and  his  whole 
line,  .as  has  been  stated,  became  confusion. 
Much  to  the  honoui:  of  bis  grace.(as  in  every 
case  throughoHt  the  day)  he  seized  the  mo- 
qient,  and  in  the  space  ;of  fiye  minutes  he 
formed  a  line  in  the  valley  for  a, general 
c^ge,  and  then  the  shout  of  ''  Victory! 
victory  T  was  beard.  The  very  element  rang 
with  voices  and  cannon  on  Britain's  side— 
md  what  was  my  shout? — in  aloud  vcftce  I  • 


cried  oint,  •;  Glory  be  to  God !  he  is  with  ua! 
I  now  rejoiqe;  my  prayers  are  answered 
fully^  and  my  labours  crowned:"  Th^  fight 
at  one  time  was  so  desperate  with  oui':bafta- 
Bon,  that  files  upon  files  were  carried  out  to 
the  rear  firom  the  carnage,  and  the  lino  was 
held  up  by  the  seijeant's  pikes,  placed  again^ 
the  rear — not  for  want  of  courage  on  th^ 
men's  part,  for  they  were  desperate ;  only  Tor 
the  moment  our  loss  so  unsteadied  th6  Jihe. 

1  lost  of  my  company,  killed  and  wouiide^* 
three  ofiicers,  three  seijeants,  and  fifty-fom? 
rank  and  file,  out  of  ninety-seven :  sevjenil 
of  them,  after  their  wounds  were  dressed,  re- 
turned  to  the  field  and  fought  oilt  the  battle: 

It  will  rejoice  your  heart  to  hear  that  "fee 
Methodists  in  this  action  haye  completely  re- 
futed  the  slanders  propagated  agamst  them 
in  that  pernicious  publication   (The  Afiti- 
Jacobin  JReviexv),  respecting  which  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths  wrote  to  me.    Our  names  are  known; 
and  our  conduct  seen.    Our  surviving  offi-' 
oers  may  be  referred  to;  and  on  inquiry  llf 
will  be  round,  that  we  who  fear  Goa,  loVe 
our  king,  and  have  fought  his  battles  with 
undaunted  courage,  and,  according  to  onr 
rank,  have  as  great  a  share  in  the  honour  of 
that  day  as  any  part  of  the  line;  and  C.  W, 
is  ready  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  r^li- 
gious  soldier/. on  his  return  from  the  field  dt 
blood  to  the  land  of  peace,     O !  how  happy 
was  my  soul,  even  in  the  sea  of  blooiJ,  m* 
Britain's  cause  and  Europe's  safety!     I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  experienced  greater 
peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  and  suth  corifi-' 
dence  that  the  arm  of  G6d  was  stretched  out 
in  our  behalf;  that  he  was  in  the  midst df 
us,  and  gave  wisdom  to  our  commander, 
strength  to  our  mind  and  body,  and  corifti- 
sion  to  our  enemies.    I  have,  as  c6lout-ser- 
jeant,  stood  by  the  kiijafs  colours  from  the 
moment  of  our  march  tifi  borne,  in  Britain*s 
name,  within  the  gates  pf  Paris.    Seven  of 
our  colour-seijeants  entered  the  field,  arid 
there  are  only  myself  and  one  more  th4t 
stand.    What  shau  I  render  to  the  Lofd'for 
all  his  benefits  ?    I  will  take  the  cup  6f  saU 
vation,  and  call  upon  his  name;  my  tonjjjue 
shall  not  cease  to  proclaim  his  mercy^  nor  my 
heart  to  adore  his  goodness. 

The  French  behaved  very  in  to  our  pri- 
soners  on  the  16th ;  several  of  our  woumcfd 
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the  blood-thirsty  cowards  ran  throogh  with 
their  bayonets  and  swords.  These  were  not 
the  old  soldiers  we  u^  to  fight  with.  Some 
have  lived  so  long  as  to  testify  against  them, 
and  to  shew,  us  uieir  wounds ;  but  the  Bri^ 
tish  have  in  return  rescued  many  of  their 
enemies  from  death,  and  given  them  bread 
and  water,  and  looked  as  much  to  their  safety 
as  to  our  own. 

The  duke, has  greatly  endeared  himself  to. 
the  British  soldiers ;  more  so  in  these  actions 
than.in  all  before.  I  ever  loved  and  reposed 
confidence  in  him  as  my  commander ;  but 
the  example  he  gave  us  on  the  I8th,  and 
again  on  the  26th  of  June,  was  sufficient  to 
influence  every  man  with  that  fortitude  and 
determination — **  With  Wellington  we  will 
conquer,  or  with  Wellington  we  will  die !" 
He  was  tontinually  in  the  first  line^  and  fre- 
quently  with  our  iMtttalion.  I  have  seen  some 
m  the  enemy's  cavalry  Cfharge  within  fifty 
yards  of  him.  I  prayed  to  God  most  ear- 
nestly for  his  protection,  and  I  bless  the  Lord 
for  ms  preservation :  I  hope  lus  heart  will 
rejoice  in  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  giving  God 
the  glory  due  for  his  many  signal  victories. 
I  fon  happv  to  say  that  major-gen.  Maitland 
is  3afe  and  well:  he  is  an  example  to  all 
around,  I  lament  the  sufierings  o(  my  late 
colonel  Cook :  he  was  severely  wounded  on 
the  18tb  :  I  pray  God  to  spare  his  valuable 
life.  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  him. 
But  what  shall  I  say  in  honour  of  my  late 
lieut-col.  William  Miller,  my  great  friend, 
my  helper  ? — a  servant  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
in  the  Isla  de  Leon,  and  to  his  latest  breath. 
He  is  ho  more  to  be  seen  in  this  world ! — ^he 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  16th  of  June, 
and  on  the  18th  he  breathed  his  last. 

As  for  colonel  Miller's  attention  to  his 
company,  none  eicelled ;  he  was  continually 
inquiring  what  could  be  done  to  make  them 
more  comfortable.  "  I  do  not  care  for  the 
expense,**  he  would  say;  "  money  is  no  object 
to  me.**  On  the  dose  of  a  day*s  'march,  his 
first  care  was  to  see  his  men  comfortable,  and 
then  he  considered  himself;  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  any  time,  his  first  inquiry  was  con- 
cerning their  health  and  conduct  Before 
tl»e  enemy  he  wai  cool  and  deliberate,  vi^- 
laiit  and  brave,  firm  and  determined ;  and  on 
the  I6th  of  June,  at  the  head  of  his  company. 


in  very  close  action,  cheering  his  men,  he  le- 
ceived  a  wound  in  his  breast  which  proved 
mortal.  As  he  passed  to  the  rear,  borne  by 
four  men^  he  said,  "  Let  me  see  the  colours." 
•?— The  last  office  I  could  dp  for  him  was  to 
place  the  colour  in  ensign  Batty*s  hand,  to 

Sy  him  hi&  funeral  honours  while  living, 
e  then  said :  /'  I  thank  you,  that  will  do : 
I  am  satisfied.**  His  meaning  was,  that  he 
died  fpr  his  country,  and  in  a  just  cause.  I 
hav^  lost  my  greatest  friend,  and  my  com- 
pany a  father ;  England  a  valuable  officer ; 
his  parents  a  beloved  son ;  and  the  church 
*  of  Cnrist  a  friend :  but  may  our  loss  be  his 
eternal  gain !  Serjeant  Clarke,  who  attended 
him,  informs  me  that  his  last  breath  was 
prayer.  I  hope  his  soul  is  at  rest ! — ^his  kr 
lx)urs  of  love  and  charity  follow  him !  I 
shall  see  him  no  more  in  this  world ;  but  his 
name  will  be  a  lasting  treasure  to  my  heart 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  never  felt  a  loss  like  this 
before ;  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  I  should  like  our 
frien£  to  know,  that  an  officer,  a  friend  to 
God  and  the  truth,  hath,  in  the  late  glorious 
victory,  sealed  the  justness  of  our  cause  with 
his  blood.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  our  battalion,  and  first 
major,  lieut.-col.  Stuart,  and  lieut-col.  the 
hon.  H.  Townshend,  who  are  severely  wound- 
ed ;  they  are  most  excellent  officers  and  brave 
sqldiers,  May  God  in  mercy  restore  them 
sjiortly  to  health ! 

On  our  march  to  Paris  we'passed  through 
a  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  country,  with 
but  little  opposition.  At  Peronne,  on  the 
86th  of  June,  after  a  long  day's. march,  on 
pur  arrival,  his  grace  gave  the  first  brigade  a 
job.  Our  second  battalion  carried  the  fasdnes, 
and  the  third  battalion  stormed  the  outworks 
in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  the  dtadd 
surrendered  immediately.  MaJOT-gen.  Mait- 
land commanded,  and  here  again  the  duke 
was  himself  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  has  be»i 
expressed  that  our  beloved  commander  is  not 
much  exposed :  I  can  fully  contradict  that 
assertion ;  for  he  is  often  first,  and  always  in 
the  midst :  he  will  not  permit  others  to  do 
his  duty.  I  believe  Britain  is  his  treiksure» 
and  his  life  he  has  pledged  for  its  safety. 

The  Prussians  fight  exceedingly  well. — 
When  we  arrived  off  Paris  they  shouted  ibr 
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joy».  and  t^e  Frendi  trembled^  Several  vil« 
lages  on  the  road  were  deserted^  for  which 
Hie  inhabitants  suffered:  protection  was 
giren  to  those  that  remained.  Much  da- 
mage has  been' done  to  the  oorp.  France, 
by  her  deceit,  licentiousness,  and  abominable 
wickedness,  has|;athered  this  cloud  over  her- 
self;  and  it  has  burst  upon  her  head,  and  no 
doubt  many  now  repent  their  folly.  The 
appearance  of  religion  is  not  seen,  and  to 
speak  of  it  is  foolishness  to  them.  The  Sab- 
oath  is  not  known  by  that  solemn  worship 
which  is  due  to  God ;  it  is  only  known  by 
jdeasure:  and  as  for  common  decency,  it 
seems  to  be  very  trifling.  The  element  of 
die  trades-people  is  imposition.  In  Paris  all 
is  peace  and  tranquillity — a  good  reason 
why.  But  the  people  tell  us :  "  As  soon  as 
you  are  gone  we  shall  be  Frenchpien  again." 
I  think  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  gua- 
rantee the  outposts  of  this  country  by  our- 
selves and  allies,  until  they  have  destroyed 
the  fortifications  and  arsen^Js,  and  leave  only 
what  may  be  necessary  for  internal  defence. 
However,  I  hope  God  is  with  the  sovereigns 
and  ministers  in  Paris,  as  he  was  with  us  at 
Waterloo,  and  in  all  our  undertakings;  and 
that  peace  may  be  settled  upon  a  good  foun- 
dation. The  entrance  into  the  dty  and  pa- 
lace ^s  most  beautiful,  as  also  the  triumpnal 
arches  and  picture  gallery,  and  Napoleon's 
brazen  monument  of  ambition,  wreathed 
with  trophies  of  victoiy  and  homage  paid 
him  from  the  different  countries  he  con- 
quered. There  is  a  small  vacant  place  near 
die  top,  and.  the  people  tell  us  it  was  in- 
tended to  place  Bntannia  there.  But  in  his 
presumptuous  thought  he  £dls ;  his  strength 
and  glory  depart :  he  sues  at  the  feet  of  our 
sovereign  for  niercy,  and  proves  himself  no 
more  a  monarch,  but  a  captive ! 

We  soldiers  fed  gratenil  for  the  gracious 
thanks  given  to  us  by  our  sovereign,  his  mi- 
nisters, and  the  honourable  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  our  beloved  country,  for  our  zealous, 
exertions  at  Waterloo,  and  the  glorious  vie* 
tory  God  has  crowned. us  with*  Be  assured, 
sir,  we  feel  this  as  an  invaluable  treasure :  it 
warms  our  hearts.  There  is  only  one  remark 
made  by  sir  Francis  Burdett  we  avowedly 
disapprove,  which  wa^  at  that  momentous 
lieight  of  joy,  to .  introduce,  the  subject  of 
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^      Had  the  hon.  baronet  moved, 

that  the  house  should'take  into  consideratioii 
the  valuable  services  of  the  troops,  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  pension  when  they  pass 
the  board  at  Chelsea,  sir  Francis  woula  have 
been  a  friend ;  but  as  for  the  other,  as  pro- 
posed, we  disapprove.  For  instance,  if  any 
part  of  the  line  had  not  stood  firm,  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  die,  but  had  left  the 
field' aild  gone  to  Brussels,  sir  Francis,  J 
supnose,  would  not  have  these  men  flogged  ? 
Well,  I  will  agree  then  with  him,  tljat  they 
should  be  hanged,  and  also  every,  coward 
who  quits  his  post  and  flies  fix>m  the  face  ot 
his  enemy,  exposing  his  comrades  to  their 
mercy,  or  leaving  them  in  the  field ;  biit  t^i^ 
good  soldier  consents  to  the  law,  that  it  is 
wholesome  and  good.  I  approve  of  the  last 
amendment  respecting  cowards,  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  amended.    , 

We  had  a  grand  review  of  all  the  British, 
Hanoverian,  and  Belgian  troops,  on  Monday 
last.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  was  there,  and  many  others  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  his  grace  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  >his  right  The  day  the  emperor  ar-. 
rived,  and  saw  the  duke,  he  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  wept,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  guard. 

I  must  conclude  with  noticing  the  great 
kindness  of  our  society  in  Westminster  on 
my  departure,  and  their  unceasing  pi^yers 
and  inquiries :  I  am  much  indebted  to  them; 
my  heart  is  with  them.  It  comforts  me  to 
find  I  have  such  friends;  it  proves  that  God 
is  my  friend,  and  will  not  leave  my  family 
comfortless.  I  hope  soon  to  see  all  my  fiiends 
on  that  peaceful  shore,  where  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  are  visited,  the  distressed  re- 
lieved, the  poor  comforted,  and  where  his 
gospel  shines  in  its  meridian  light  among 
that  people  in  whom  God  delights  to  dwell ; 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  ac- 
count than  at  present  I  am  well  in  health, 
and  feel  my  soul  alive  to  Gk)d. 

I  have  a  hut  built,  and  an  altar  erected 
unto  the  Lord.  My  few  brethren  are  well : 
their  experiences  all  agree  in  the  blessed  help 
they  received  in  the  late  actions ;  peace  with 
God,  and  a  full  persuasion  that  he  had  a  right 
to  dispose  of  them  as  seemed  good  unto  liim. 
Now  they  are  preserved,  they  agree  to  live 
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tb  and  for  God.  TVe  expect  to  go  into  bar- 
fades  at  Paris  in  a  few  days,  and  then  I  hope 
to  be  aUe  to  open  a  place  for  divine  worship ; 
and  in  my  next  to  give  you  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  the  blessed  cause  in  which  my  soul 
delights ;  but  I  confess  I  never  felt  the  sepa- 
ration from  God's  people  in  England  as  I 
hav$  on  this  service.  Though  I  am  blessed 
with  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,,  and 
onion  and  communion  with  God,  yet  my 
heart  is  at  home.  Oh !  happy,  happy  £ng- 
Untid  f  if  thou  didst  but  know  thy  exaltation 
tnd  privileges,  both  great  and  small  would 
love  and  adore  the  Author  of  all  thy  mercies! 
t  am,  dr,  your  most  dutiful  and  obliged  ser- 
tWIt, 

C.  W. 
Ck>Iour-serfeant,  3d  batt,  1st  ft,  gds. 
Tb  J.  B.,  Esq.  M.  F.  London. 

BUONAPARTE'S  CONDUCT  DURING  AND  AFr 
TER  THE  BATTLE,  WITH  OPINION^  CON- 

'  VEEHATION,  &C,  CpLLECTED  JmOM  VARy- 
OUS  SOURCES, 

The  following  details  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  dangers  which  Buonaparte  per- 
sonally underwent  on  the  memorable  day  of 
Waterloo.  These  details  were  fbrnisheii  by 
an  eye^ivitnecfs  of  ii\e  whole,  and  may  be  re- 
lied on: 

From  two  o'clock  until  a  quarter  before 
seven,  Buonaparte  commanded  all  the  opera- 
tions and  movements  from  a  position  where 
he  remained  without  any  danger  whatever 
to  his  own  person :  he  was  at  least  a  cannon- 
shot  and  a  naif  off:  nothing  in  short  could 
reach  him. 

When  he  was  at  length  convinced  that  the 
corps  d'arm^e,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
obfstinately  taken  for  that  of  mar^al  Grouchy, 
was  in  resdity  a  Prussian  corps,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  affair  was  desperate,  and  that 
he  had  no  other  resource  than  to  make  a  great 
effort  with  the  reserve  of  his  guard,  composed 
of  15,000  men.  This  part  he  accordingly 
took.  t 

At  this  moment  he  assumed  an  appearance 
ot  resolution,  which  rie-animated  a  little  those 
who  surrounded  him. 

He  advanced,  saying — »*  Let  every  one 
follow  me,**  (Taute  le  numde  en  nrriere!) 
which  evidently  signified  that  he  wished  to 


be  in  fihont^  Iit-lbd;  Ilfr  mtt^  thi» tBovenwat 
at  first,  ^nd  headei^  fyt  abocrt  ten  miniitai^ 
the  formidabTe  cclamn^  wtiich*  Mmatned  to 
him  as  hfs  forlom  hope;  but  when  he  ar» 
rivied  withm  JKK)  toises  (l^WO'fbet)  from  thfee 
solid  squares  of  a&ted  troops  whieh  occupied 
a  ridge,  with  a  formidable  artiUery  ^nd  whiek 
ridge  it  was  necessary  to  carry),  he  suddenlj 
stopped  under  the  broken  ground  of  a  sand* 
pit,  or- ravine,  and  a  little  on  one  sidev  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  cannon  balls. 

This  fine  and  terrible  column,  which  he 
had  some  time  headed,  found  him  here,  as  it 
passed  and  defiled  before  him  in  ord»  to  ad- 
vance, taking  a  demi-tour  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hillock,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  ene^ 
my^s  squares,  which  Buonaparte  himsdf 
could  not  see  from  the  lateral  point  which 
he  occupied,  although  it  is  very  true  that  he 
was  dose  enough  to  the  enemy's  batteries. 
As  the  corps  passed  him,  he  smiled,  and  ad* 
dressed  to  Uiem  expressions  of  confidence  «id 
encouragement  The  march  of  these  dd 
warriors  was  very  firm>  and  there  was  some- 
thing solemn  in  it.  Their  appearance  was 
very  fierce.  A  I^nd  of  savage  silence  reign- 
ed among  them.  There  was  in  thdr  looks 
a  mixture  of  surprise  and  discontent,  occa* 
sioned  by  their  unexpected  meeting  with 
Buonaparte,  who,  as  they  thought,  was  at 
their  head. 

In  pro])ortion  as  they  ranged  up  the  enu-r 
nence,  and  darted  forward  on  the  Squares 
which  occupied  its  summit,  the  artillery  vo* 
mited  death  upon  them,  and  killed  them  in 
masses.  Tliis  part  of  the  scene  came  directly 
under  Buonaparte's  eyes,  without  his  beinff 
able  to  see  what  passed  on  the  height  itself 
as  he  still  kept  himself,  as  it  were,  enveloped 
in  the  corner  of  the  ravine,  it  was  then  pre- 
cisely a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  seven  o'clock^ 
and  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the  de- 
cisive crisis  of  the  battle  commenced. 

Buonaparte  had  then  six  persons  close  to 
him — these  were,  his  brother  Jerome,  and 
generals  Bertrand,  Drouet,  Bernard,  Dou* 
hers,  and  Labedoyere.  At  every  step  which 
he  took,  or  seemed  to  take^  to  put  his  own 
person  in  fix)nt,  generals  Bertrand  and  Drouet 
threw  themselves  before  his  horse's  head^  and 
exclaimed  in  a  pathetic  accent — '  Ah !  Sire^ 
what  are  you  going  to  do !  Consider  that  the 
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m^t^  of  i  Kr^liee.'ipid  the*  armv  depends  en* 
tir^ly  \^pon^yfm.,,\J(ill  is  lost  if  any  accident, 

Buonietpa^  Jf  ielfled  to  their  entreaties  with 
a.  real,  oc  afqiareitt  effort^  which  he  seemed 
to.g^n  Qver  himseUl  Sut  one  thing  ap- 
pem^  very  singular,  namely^,  that  the  two 
men  who  l^iew  90  well  how  to  moderate  hia 
ardour,  and  to  retain  him,  were  the  only  per- 
sons  whom  he  never  sent  to  reconnoitre  the 
state  of  the  battle,  while  he  sent  the  rest 
twenty  times  into  the  midst  of.  the  fire  to 
carry  orders,  or  bring  him  information.  One 
of  them  having  told  him,  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
front,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  souares, 
he  exhibited  a  sort  of  grin,  which  shewed 
evidently  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  vexed 
him  much. 

Jerome  having  thought  proper  to  take 
aside,  and  whisper  with,  one  of  his  brother's 
aides-de-camp^  to  whom  he  spdke  his  mind 
very  fr^y,  Buonaparte  sent  him  (Jerome) 
aeva^  times  into  tne  middle  of  the  fire,  as 
if  to  get  rid  of  such  an  importunate  critic. — 
Jerome,  in  fact,  took  it  greatlv  to  heart,  that 
his  brother  did  not  profit  of  this  occasion,  to 
die  in  a  glorious  manner ;  and  I  distinctly 
heard  him  say  to  general  Bertrand— ^'  Can  it 
be  possible  that  he  will  not  seek  death  here  ? 
Never  will  he  find  a  more  glorious  grave !' 

At  nightfall  Buonaparte  disappeared  from 
us,  under  pretext  of  goiqg  himself  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  thinffs*  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  guards,  to  animate  them. — 
Before  I  conclude,  there  is  a  peculiarity 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  namely,  that 
before  e£fectin|r  his  pergonal  retreat,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  impertinent  witnesses,  he  di-. 
rected  all  th'ose  around  him  to  carry  different 
orders  at  once^  the  result  of  which  could  not 
conoem  him  in  the  least 

Captain  Erskine,  who  was  made  ]»isoner 
in  the  battle  of  the  l6th,  was  brought  before 
Buonaparte  fqr  examination.  Being  asked 
by  Buonaparte,  **  Who  commands  the  caval^ 
ry  ?"  he  was  answered,  "  l^ord  Uxbridge." 
"  No,  Paget,"  replied  Buonaparte,  The  offi- 
cer then  ei^plained  that  they  meant  the  same 
person,  and  Buonaparte  nodded  assent  He 
was  then  asked,  '*  Who  commanded  iii 
chief?"  and  was  answered,  **  the  duke  of 


WelBngton^,"  upon  which  he  observed,  "  Nft 
that  cannot  be,  for  he  is  sick."  It  seems  that 
h^s  grace  had  received  a  fall  from  his  horsed 
on  Uie  14ith,  and  was  reported  to  be  iudis-' 
posed  in  consequence,  and  Buonaparte  hadf 
received  intelligence  to  that  efiect     The' 
conversation  continued  in  this  line  for  a  con- 
siderable time,    during  which  Buonaparte 
shewed  himself  perfectfy  acquainted  witn  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  names  of  their 
several  commanders.    As  they  were  succes- 
sively mentioned,  Buonaparte  occasionally 
remarked,  *'  Oh!  yes,  this  division  caimot 
be  up  in  time — ^This  division  cannot  be  up 
in  a  day,"  and  so  on.    Upon  some  difficulty 
in  the  conversation,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
who  spoke  English  well,  interpreted  after, 
and  he,  it  appeared,  had  been  in  London 
about  ten  days  before.     On  the  conversation 
being  ended,,  a  surgeon  was  ordered  to  give 
his  attention,  and  was  placed,  with  anotheif 
officer,  under  three  guards.  On  retiring,  they 
were  put  to  quarters^  which  happened  to  be 
the  cock-lofl  of  a  house ;  from  hence^  on  the 
following  morning,  they  looked  secretly,  and 
saw  the  whole  of  the  French  army  march  to 
their  positions:    knowing  the  msparity  of 
force,  he  trembled  to  think  of  the  result ; 
and  noticing  particularly  th6  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  of  the  troops.  In  this  state  of  anxie- 
ty they  sUently  waited  some  hours,  fearing 
every  moment  io  hear  the  crisis ;  at  length 
they  heard  a  great  bustle  of  men  aqd  horses; 
upon  coming  nearer  they  discovered  them  to 
be  French : — all  is  now  lost,  victory  is  gain- 
ed, and  these  are  the  messengers.    On  com- 
ing to  the  town,  they  however  found  them 
flying  French ;  then  was  their  joy  superior 
to  their  former  dejection ;  but  in  their  help- 
less situation  they  dared  not  shew  themselves, 
as  they  certainly  would  have  been  shot — ^but 
after  an  hour  the  black  Brunswickers  came 
riding  through;  then  they  came  out  of  their 
)urking-places»  and  joined  their  comrades :  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  their  guards  had  long 
left  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  GUIDE  LA  COSTE. 

Waterloo^  August  15. 
Opposite  tlijs  inn,  at  a  cottage  where  the 
earl  of  Uxbridge  was  carried,  you  are  shewn 
Qq 
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Siltet  ^den ;  in  thifr  \i^hl^  of  four  pitth^,  a  Mundiiig  them.    Vtam  thit  spot  Imi  woU 

tile  hillock,  with  a  weeping  willow  and  command  both  Unes.     He  first  obaenred^ 

ihruliis  j[)lifiilted  nedt*  the  spot,  sbcfws  the  se-  ^  How  steadily  those  troops  take  tiie  ground! 

Sulchre  of  his  lords W's  le^t  you  are  also  how  beautifully  thosci  cavalry  form !  ftgvriiftr 

lown  the  chair  on  which  nis  lordship  sat  ces  chevaujc  gris !  Qui  sant  cei  beaux  cava^ 

during  th6  operation,  exactly  as  it  remamed;  Iters  t  Ce  sant  de  hravtf  troufjCi^  maii  dans 

and  they  stul  Wmember  the  gallant  earl*s  iine  demuheure  jt  ks  cauperai  ennieds.^ — 

heroic  sentiments  at  the  moment  of  thi^  se-  Obserying  how  the  chasms  in  the  British 

tere  trial :  but  he  Was  not  seen  to  wince  in  ^uadrons  were  filled  up  the  instant  they 

the  least,  hot  eyen  hy  contortion  of  features,  iyere  made  by  his  artillery,  he  exdaimed, 

consoling  those  about  him  in  saying,  "  Who  •*  QueUes  brave  troupes !  commt  Us  se  tra- 

would  not  lose  a  leg  for  such  a  victory  ?  It  vaillenU  Us  trevaittent  tris-bien,  tris^nen  /• 

id  true,  I  have  a  limb  less ;  but  I  have  a  He  asked  La  Coste  the  particulns  c^  eyeiy 

higher  name  ih  the  eyes  of  my  country .•• —  house,  tree,  wood,  rising  ground,  &c-  with 

l*he  infendew  betweeii  the  noble  duke  and  which  he  seemed  well  informed,  holding  a 

his  lordship,  upon  his  yisit  to  Brussels,  after  map  in  his  left  hand,  and  intent  upon  the 

the  battle,  on  the  Sunday^is  described  as  the  action  all  the  day,  incessantly  taking  snuff 

Siost  feeling  that  can  be  imagined.  The  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  in  large  pinches, 
uke,  in  displaying  the  purest  sympathetic  of  which  he  yiolently  snufied  up  about  half, 
affection,  had  a  fine  contrast  in  the  heroic  throwing  the  other  from  him,  with  a  ^'iolent 
firmViess  of  the  noble  ^rl.  In  an  inclosure,  exertion  of  the  arm,  and  thumb  and  finger, 
further  beliihd  this  cottajge,  are  interred  seye-  as  if  from  yexation :  this  'was  all  the  refi^sh- 
ral  tehglish  officers;  One  only,  colonel  Fitz-  ment  he  took  for  fourteen  hours:  he  fre- 
geraTd,  of  the  li^e  guards,  has  a  stone  with  quently  placed  liis  left  hand  npon  the  back 
ah  iilscHption  over  him ;  many  have  been  of  La  Coste's  horse,  to  speak  to  the  aide-de- 
takeh  up  and  tr^sfnitted  tO  England :  you  camp  on  the  other  side  of  him.  Seong  La 
then  proceed  to  Waterloo,  the  house  of  Jean  Coste  flinch  at  the  shower  of  shot,  he  repli- 
l^ptiste  La  tJoste,  6a!fted  SBelle  AHiance,  ed,  "  Do  not  stir,  my  firiend,  a  shot  wflU  kill 
firom  whom  1  ot>taitted  the  following  parti-  you  equally  in  the  back  as  the  ftont,  or 
curlars:-—  wound  you  more  disgracefully.*'  About 
About  five  in  the  riiorhing  he  was  taken  eight,  hearing  the  fire  of  the  Prussians  on 
^ri^oner  to  serve  as  guide^  and  conducted  the  right  of  his  rear  flank,  leaning  his  hand 
Witti  his  hands  tied  behind  him  (that  he  on  the  neck  of  La  Costers  horse,  and  seeinj^ 
fhight  not  escape  as  a  former  man  had  done)  the  British  cavalry,  from  their  right  and  left 
to  another  house  belonging  to  him,  opposite  flanks,  makmg  a  tremendoutt  charge  that 
to  which  fiudnaparte  had  slept.  Observing  would  haye  endrded  his  personal  positi(»), 
the  French  soldiers  plundering  knd  destroy-  he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to  Bertnmd, 
ing  Ibis  house,  he  cfied.  Buonaparte  asked  <*  Ilfant  que  rums  nous  saufoom,**  retreating, 
what  he  cried  for?  V  Because  your  soldiers  ivith  all  his  staff,  about  forty  yards  along  the 
are  destroying  all  my  property,  and  toy  fk-  road;  and  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the 
foily  have  nowhere  to  put  their  heads.'* —  house  Belle  Alliance,  he  halted,  and  putting 
Buonaparte  said,  *'  !D6  you  nOt  know  that  I  the  glass  to  his  eye,  saw  the  British  cavalr}' 
(im  emperor,  and  can  recOtopefise  you  an  intermingled, ^^fe-Wfe,  and  furiously  cutting 
hundred  times  as  much?^  'He  was  ^Cfeft  the  French  trotops  to  pieees.  He  exclaimed, 
on  a  horse  immediately  between  BUon^pftrte  •*  Q^Hb  kte/  tefribws  ses  chevanx  grisT 
tod  his  first  aide-de-ain1j3,  his  saMe  beibg  (meaning  tire  Scots  greys,  which  had  parti- 
tied  to  the  saddle  of  a  trooper  behind  him,  cukirfy,.  dating  the  day,  and  at  that  moment^ 
that  he  might  not  escape.  They  proceeded  attracted  his  attention),  ^H  fault  nous  de- 
a  little  beyond  IJelle  Allidhce,  and  Bttttna^  ptcher,  "MUs  fflfpidher."*  "Phey,  and  all  the 
parte  took  the  ground  on  a  small  eminence  cavalry,  commenced  a  8[al!crp,  till  they  got 
6h  the  opposite  side ;  a  «o*rt  of  tbdv  guartf  of  khovti  three,  leagues 'bey  ond'fcharleroi,  where 
twelve  pieces  oif  ai-tiHery,  very  llgfit    sur-  they^hahed,  and  pitched  a  terit  upon  a  grass 
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plaU  about  nine  -nt  lAgbt    Afire  was  kjmh  itaelf  k«to  a  wood  on  the  right;  and  the  aitil. 

died,  and  ivfiredunmHa  fdaced  uoon  a. chair,  kry  retired  fighting  to  Quatre  Bias.  At  tisii 

which  Buottaparte  todk^  the  fiiat  tor  foartaen  important  post,  I  had  drawn  my  brigade  tm- 

Iiours,  standing  with  Ids  hack  te*the  firot  gethar,  and  cannonaded  the  enemy,  whom  I 

ivith  his  iiajnds  ^Bneralky  liehind  l)ini»  coth-  suoeeeded  in  keeping  €ff.    I  maintained  this 

versing  with  a  mrde  of  nine,  whose  hann  pest  through  me  whole  night     Towards 

J^  Coste  had  beoi  ocdenaod  to  hold,  till  the  morning,  on  the  16th,  I  was  reinfomed  by  a 

party,  aixmt  two  In  the  moming,  b«t>ke  up,  battalion  4if  Dutdi  yagers,  and  a  batfaBdioii  of 

wiien  each  taking  bis  horse,  fi^rand  gare  militia.     Soon  after  arrived  my  g^eral  of 

fja  Coste  >a  Ifsff^lkon  d'or,  whieh  he  ex*  division  and  the  prinoe  pt  Oimige.    Witih 

changed,  after  «  twenty«fi>ur  honni  fast,  to  the  latter  I  went  to  the  oat*posts,  and  by  fiu 

refiresh  himself  and  family.  order  undertook  a  recomKHSsahee^  w)|;h  a  hat* 

This  stateoaeot  of  Ln  Coste  oostradiots  iaUon  and  two  eanqon.    Towsirds  noon  the 

the  aeoount  of  the  new  guard  cry  big  jLo  the  enemy  shewed  strong  oohimns,  and  began  to 

did,  ^  JSk  Mwoe  qui  ptvtf  Ibat  exfxi^ssiou  caiin<msde  us.    It  is  sttd  he  had  three  corps 

might   easily  have  xdianoed,   in    running  of  his  army  engaged  against  us  ori  this  day. 

through  the  army,  fitim  the  first  text,  '^  It  We  had  only  five  battalion^  to  oppose  to 

fatd  aue  wms  nam  soMxms!^    About  an  faim,  and  the  skirts  jof  a  wood  to  d^end  to 

hour  oeibne  Hie  arout  Buoni^arte  exdaimed,  the  utmost. 

"*  I  shall  cut  them  to  pieces,  yet  it  is  a  pity  The  duke  of  S^dlington  liimsdf  was  pre- 

to  destroy  aucAi  brave  troops.*"  sen|;  jst  the  beginning  of  the  action.     I  kept 

■j.M.  my  ground  a  long  lime  against  an  enemy 

LSTTER  FBOif  P83NCE  BERNHAKD,  OF  ^SAXS  tluice  ipy  BumAier,  and  had  only  two  Belgic 

WEOfAR,  TO  HIS  F^THEA.  caunons  to  protect  mysdf  with.  The  enemy 

BmoiuuAnear  Waierk»,4n  the  Wood hei$»em BmMh atd  took  the  point  of  A  WOod  Opposite  me,  and. 

^Sm^ppf,  *m  JMk,  aWi5.  inoommoded  my  left  flank.  I,  without  loss 
Dear  Father,  of  time,  tock.  some  volunteers,  and  tu*o  com* 
Thank  God^  i  am  still,  a^ve  and  liave  panies  of  Dutch  militia,  and  recovered  my 
escaped  unhurt  from  two  bloody  batdes. —  wood  at  tiie  point  of  the  bayonet  I  was  at 
The  first  was  ^on  the  Ifitii  of  June,  the  second  the  bead  of  the  storming  parties,  and  had  the 
was  yesterday.  I  beg  when  you  read  this,  Iionomr  to  be  one  of  the  nrst  in  the  wood^— - 
to  take  Fentari*s  map  in  yoiu*  hand.  For  In  cutting  away  some  branches,  I  wounded 
four  weeks  \w^  in  cantonments  in  Genappe,  myself  with  my  sabre  very  slightly  in  the 
with  the  regiment  of  Orange  l^fassau,  of  right  leg,  but  was  not  a  moment  out  of  the 
which  lam  colond.  Cki  'the  15iii  I  was  ap->  battle  :-<-it  is  in  fact  not  worth  while  to  men« 
pointed  fari^dier  of  the  second  briga4e,  of  tion  tlus  wound ;  I  write  to  you  about  it 
thexUvision  rerponcher ;  my  predecessor  had  only  that  you  and  my  good  mother  may  not 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  bis  ieg.  Besi^^  be  alarmed  by  exagg^»ted  and  foolish  re- 
my  two  battalions  of  Orange  Nassau,  I  ^w  ports.  While  I  mcmAiUy  defended  my 
luid  under  my  command  three  ibatt^^ns  of  wood,  the  aiemy  drove  back  our  left  wing 
the  duchy  of  jkassau  \  when  my  bi^de  yrm  as  far  as  Quatre  Bras,  It  was  on  this  occa* 
4000  strong;  toi-day  I  h»ve  not  1200  left!  sion  that  the  brave  duke  of  Brunswick  was 
On  the  15th,  the  French  fell  >upan  tfaeiPrua-  killed  by  a  ball,  which  entered  his  breast-** 
sian  army,  and  pressed  k  venr  mucAi,  .My  *  Strong  columns  of  in&ntry  turned  my  right 
brigade  contioupd  on  tfie  leu  whw  of  the  flank :  I  asked  for  orders  how  to  act,  but  re- 
Dutch  army,  the  head-quarters  <n.  which  eeived  none.  When  I  saw  myself  surround- 
were  at  Braine4e'-<!!ompte.  My  divisio^i  lay  ed  on  aQ  sides,  and  my  people  had  expended 
in  Nivelles.  A  battalion  of  ISTassau  were  at  all  their  ammunition,  I  retreated  in  good 
Frasne,  and  also  a  ibattely  of  Dutch  horse-  order  through  the  wood  to  the  neighMur-^ 
artillery*  When  the  i^nis^ians  retreated  to*  hooded  Hautain  Je  Val.  The  Hanoverian 
wards  .Fleurus,  the  post  at  Frasne  waSiat*  di^^on  Alton  supported  me,  andreooviOeA 
tacked  and  ^driven  ^back.  %H>e  iiifaiDtr}'  Uiirew  the  vickhI,  but  lost  it  s^aia;  at  last  it 
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.forced  by  the  Erigluh  nrrtfh  great  loss,  and 
maintained,  through  the  iiight.  I  bivou- 
acked for  Ihe  night  in  the  wood.  The  Prus- 
sians retreated  this  day  to  Wavre,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  retreat  we  were  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  position  hear  Mont  St  Jean,  between 
Genappe  and  Brussels :  this  was  done  on  the 
'I7th.  We  were  obliged  to  bivouack  for  the 
night  upon  a  very  muddy  soil,  in  the  most 
dreadful  rain.  Yesterday  about  10  o^clock 
be^gatf  the  dedsive  battle,  which  was  com- 
pletely gained  towards  evening  by  Welling- 
ton over  Napoleon  in  person.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  cannon  are  the  fruit  of  this  bloody 
victory.  I  commanded  on  the  left  wing,  and 
was  charged  to  maintain  a  village  and  a  po- 
sition. With  a  great  loss  of  men  I  succeeded. 
The  victory  was  still  doubtful,  when,  about 
four  o'clock,  the  Prussians,  under  generals 
Bulow  and  Ziethen,  arrived  upon  our  left 
flank,  and  decided  the  battle.  Unhappily 
the  Prussians,  who  were  to  support  me  in 
my  village,  mistook  my  Nassauers,  whose 
uniform  is  still  very  French,  though  their 
hearts  are  true  German,  for  Frenchmen,  and 
made  dreadful  fire  upon  them.  They  were 
driven  from  their  post,  and  I.  rallied  them  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle. 
My  general  of  division,  whose  first  brigade 
was  wholly  destroyed,  is  now  with  me.  I 
must  conclude,  becausie  I  have  just  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Nivelles  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  Farewell,  dear  father;  salute 
my  mother,  my  sister-in-law,  my  brother, 
and  all  my  friends ;  and  be  assured  that  I 
will  do  eveiy  thing  to  be  worthy  of  you. 
The  colonel  and  brigadier, 

Berkhabd,  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

EXTBACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  AN  OFFICER 
IX  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  LATE  D0KE  OF 
BRCNSWIck. 

Brunswick^  June  29^  1815.    ^ 

On  th^  15th,  in  the  evening,  about 

ten  o'clock,  a  letter  was  bro\ight  from  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  office,  which  con  tam- 
ed an  order,  that  all  the  troops  might  be  con- 
tentrated  at  the  Allfe  Verte,  near  Brussels, 
on  the  following  morning  at  day-break.-^ 
Orders  were  accordingly  given,  and  sent  off 
is  fast  as  possible ;  but,  the  dislocations  being 
iBtha  at  a  great  distance^  the  troops  ooula 


not  arrive  before  five  o^doek ;  when  the  duke, 
on  the  instant,  marched  through  Brussaits, 
and  so  on  to  the  road  to  Waterloo.  Di- 
xeetly  afterwards  the  duke  of  WellingtcHi 
followed,  and,  after  shewing  a  letter  to  the 
duke,  changed  his  horse;  they  dien  set  off 
together,  and  were^  as  fast  as  possible,  fol- 
lowed by  their  suites.  About  10  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Quatre  Bras,  where  we  found  part 
of  the  Nassau  troops  engaged^  and  heard  that 
the  French  advanced  very  fast,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  .  We  then  went  on  a  hill 
to  observe  their  approach ;  but  hardly  had 
they  perceived  the  number  of  officers,  but 
the  rascals  fired  at  us  with  grenades :  so  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  spot,  and  I  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  killed.  About  twelve 
o'clock  we  returned ;  and  the  duke  strongly 
expressed  his  wish  of  having  an  opportumty 
of  meeting  the  French  in  equal  force  with 
his  troops.  To  his  great  satis&ction^  the 
royal  Scoteh,  the  Hanoverians,  and  his  own 
corps,  arrived  betwixt  one  and  two  o'dodc. 
Tired  and  hungry  as  they  were,  they  sang 
as  they  passed  the  duke,  abusing  and  swear* 
ing  against  Buonaparte,  wishing  that  they 
might  soon  meet  him,  and  have  an  opportu- 
nit)r  of  setting  the  sdkUera  of  the  grande 
naiion  to  rights.  Hardly  had  we  marched 
half  an  hour,  when  we  saw  the  Frendi  ex- 
pectiug  us  on  a  hill.  The  duke  of  Wdling- 
ton  then  ordered  to  collect  the  taroops  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  to  prepare  for  battle. 
At  two  o'clock  aU  was  ready,  and  the  attack 
began.  The  battle  was  very  bloody,  but  we 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  About  half 
past  four  the  French  advanced  again,  and 
appeared  double  the  number  of  the  allied 
army;  but  no  fear  was  shewn.  The  cannon- 
ade began  most  horribly,  which  in  some 
respects  put  the  train  and  baggage  in  oonfu* 
sion  :  however,  the  troops  st^^  and  fought 
like  lions ;  so  die  French  were  again  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  were  driven  back  to  their  po- 
sition. Here  they  had  a  great  advantage, 
being  covered  by  a  little  wood,  where  they 
had  placed  all  the^r  artillery  and  riflemen.— 
The  duke  of  Wellington  most  likely  knew 
tl^s,  and  ordered  a  fresh  attpck,  to  get  the 
French  out  of  the  wood  The  troops  ad- 
vanced, the  Brunswick  division  mi  the  left 
wing.    When^they  came  near  the  wood  the 
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jPrencb  commenced  a  horHble.  fire  .with  ar- 
.tillery  and  case-shot,  which  occasioned  a  great 
loss  to  our  corps.  In  this  attack^  which  was 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  the  duL^ 
was  unfortunately  killed  on  the  spot  by  a 
.case-shot.  At  this  moment  I  was  not  far 
•from  his  highness,  and  oixlered  our  small  car* 
riage,  thinking  that  he  was  only  wouodedr- 
when,  alas!  to  my  inexpressible  sorrow, . I 
found  he  was  dead.  My  feelings  I  cannot 
describci  but  you  will  be  able  to  fbriu  to 
yourself  an  idea. 

LETTEES  WEITTEN  FEOM  FLEURUS. 

June  17, 1815, 
..    The  French  armies  have  again  immortaJU 
ized  tl^msdyes  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus. 

We' entered  Belgium  on  the  16th.  The 
enemy  was  overthrown  in  a  first  affair  upon 
every  point  where  he  attempted  to  resist  ua. 

Before  Charleroi,  several  of  his  squares 
were  broken  and  taken  by  some  squadrons 
only :  one  thousand  seven  hqndred  prisoners 
only  could  be  sayeid  out  of  five  or  wl  thou- 
sand men,  who  composed  those  squares^-^ 
Yesterday  (the  I6th),  we  encoui^tered  the 
whole. of .  the  enemy's  army,  in  its  position 
near  Fleurus ;  its  r^ht,  composed  of  Eng- 
lish, under  the  command  of  Welhngton,  was 
in  front  of  Meller,  its  centre  at  St.  Amand, 
and  itvleft  at  Sombref,  a  formidable  position, 
covered  by  the  Httle  river  Ligny. 
,  The  enemy  occupied  also  the  little  village 
of  Ligny,  in  front  of  this  river.  Our  army 
de^uched  in  the  plain,  its  left  \mder  mar- 
shy Ney,  by  Gosselies,  the  centre  where  the 
emperor  was,  hy  Fleurus,  and  the  right  un- 
der general  Guwd,  upon  Sombret  The 
actions  began  at  two  o'clock  upon  the  left 
and  centre.  Both  sides  fought  with  incon- 
<Qeivable  ftiry.  The  villages  of  St.  Amand 
and  Ligny  were  tiken  and  retaken  four 
times.  Our  soldiers  have  all  covered  them* 
selves  with  glory.  At  eight  o'clock  the  em- 
peror, with  bis  wliole  guard,  had  Ligny  at- 
tacked and  carried.  Our  brave  fellows  ad* 
vanced  at  the  first  discharge  upon  the  prin- 
cipal .nosition  of  the  enemyi  His  army  was 
forcea  in  the  centre,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
in  the  greatest  disorder ;  Blucher,  with  the 
Prus£^^  upon  Namur^  and  Wellingtcm 
iipo^  Brussels. 


Several  pieoes  of  canmm  were  taken  fasf  t))e 
., guard,, who  bore  down  all  before  thqa.    Jij^ 
.inarched  with  cries,  a  thousand  tiipes  ^ 
peated,  of  *  Vice  tEnmereurP    These  wwe 
.also  the  last  words  ot  the  brave  mei^  woo 
fell.    Never  was  such  enthusiasm ;  a  iBntiah 
division,  of  five  or  six  thousand  Scottish  wfs 
cut  to  pieces ;  we.haye  not  seen  ^ny  of  th^m 
prisoners.      The  noble  lord  must  be  .con- 
founded.   :  There  were  upon  the  neld  of 
battle  eight  enemies  to  one  Frenchman.-* 
The^'  loss  is  said  to  be.  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  cannonade  was  like  that  at  the  batde  of 
Moskwa.    i 

This  morning  (the  17th)  the  cavalry  of 
general  Pajol  is  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Prus- 
sians upon  the  road  to  Namur.  It  is  already 
two  leaj^ues  and  a  half  in  advance ;  whole 
bands  of  prisoners  are  taken.  They  do  not 
know  what  is  become  of  their  commanders. 
The  rout  is  complete  on  this  side,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  so  soon  hear  again  of  the 
Prussians,  if  they  should  ever  be  me  to  rally 
atalL 

As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see  now  what 
will  become  of  them.    The  emperor  is  here. 

A  LETTER  TO  T«£  EDITOR,  FROM  A  SCOTCJK 
CORRESPONDENT. 

We  arrivied  at  Waterloo. — All  was  noiv 
hushed  in  the  stillness  of  a  long  line  ^ 
^ves,the  consummation  which  the  wojunded 
implored.  No  one,  who  has  not  seen  it,  can 
imagine  how  touching  it  is  to  see  strewed 
around  their  graves  firagments  of  what  the 
brave  men  wore  or  carried  when  they  feU.  ^ 
Aniong  the  straw  of  the  trodden  down  com, 
which  still  covered  the  field,  lay  caps,  shoes^ 
pieces  of  uniforms  and  shirts,  tufts,  cockade, 
feathers,  ornamental  horse  hair,  red  and  black; 
and,  what  most  struck  us,  great  quantities  of 
letters,  and  leaves  of  books.  The  latter  were 
much  too  far  de&ced,  by  rain  and  mud,  to 
make  it  worth  our  while  to  lift  any  of  thein. 
In  one  letter  we  could  iust  make  out  the 
words,  so  affecting  in  the  circumstances-r 
"  My  dear  husband.'^  We  brought  away 
some  leaves  of  a  German  hjrmn  book ;  and 
probably,  had  we  had  time,  might  have  found 
something  curious,  in  which  the  peasants 
seemed  not  at  all  to  have  antidpatea  us. 

We  were  now  in  the  station  of  the  piingt 
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iif  Oktigt*,  attd  wlitt^  he  deceived  Hi  wotand, 
^e  Dutch  and  Belgians,  andet  his  itttm^- 
ifiate  tommtend,  behaved  very  gallantly.-^ 
"thfe  |>Httoe  is  s^id,  in  a  moment  of  chivalrous 
TCdiiij^,  when  applauding  their  valour,  to 
Wte  l^rn  the  «tar  from  his  breast  and  throtm 
ft  htto  their  column,  adding,  that  he  did  ti(rt 
%3ioW  who  best  deserved  it,  and  therefine  he 
^te  tt  among  them. 

A  Very  gay  regiment  of  gentlemen  Kght 
-howe  Vduntieers  were  in  the  batUe  of  Wa- 
tMlbo,  iSL  inliabitants  of  a  continents  city 
S^hldh,  I  'shall  not  name.  An  opportunity 
occurred  for  them  to  charge  the  French 
'tovtfhy,  and  nn  aide-de-camp  came  to  them 
ittt'h  kti  wdcfr  ot  request  to  that  effect  from 
1«4  WfeHin^dn.  Their  colonel,  in  great 
^ui^rise,  -objected  the  enemy's  strength — 
thehr  cuirasses-^-and  the  conmderation,  whidi 
had  tmaceountaUy,  he  said,  escaped  the  com^ 
mUAder  m  chief,  that  his  reghnent  were  dl 
gi^n£lefiietu  Thf$  direrd^g  msponse  was  ^ear- 
Id^A  ba(^  tole^  y^ellingfon,  ^ 
the  messenger  again  \o  say,  that  if  i^xegerUle- 
mten  woulq  take  post  upon  an  emiqence, 
l*4iieh  ^le  pointed  to  in  the  rear,  <hey  would 
have  an  excellent  view  of  the  battle ;  and  he 
Would  leave  the  choice  oF  a  proper  time  to 
charge  tfUtirely  to  their  own  sa^adty  and 
dilKi^on,  it)  which  he  had  i:he'fiu}est  confi- 
lAem^!    The  colonel  actualfy  thanked  "the 


imt)  for  this  distinguished  po^  idT 
AfMioiiir,  flna,  followed  by  his  gallanft  'train, 
•trtfih  A^ir  very  high  plumes  (the  'present 
'great  point  of  continental  mSIitary  fopper}^), 
"MS  out'of  dapger  in  a  momeiit 

A  r^tnent  tif  %ht  dragoons  (the  12th) 
#tis  ^ted  near  the  prince  of  Orange.  -Their 
cbal^iireredf  the  m<(ist  spirited  kind;  and 
tidrtlTnglHjft  "Oie^cuirasseb  enabled  the  French 
ftragbons  ^tOlesist  them.  For  Ihe  account  of 
so  much  pure  valour,  without  trick  or  cover, 
againMso  ffiuch  iron,  It  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  Wb^ve  hdnour  would  award  the  ba- 
lance. Many  brafve  ttien  were  sacrificed  to 
the  iron  cases,  and  ^ta£%ta  flags,  wfatch  fright- 
ened  their  horses.  A  gdllant  young  friend 
tff  tny^own  lay  fi^ta  «m  ^pot  we  liad  now 
fMU^ed.  Ile'had  jufft  joined  the  ISth  dra- 
gMM»;  and^in  <€he  fii^t  chai^of^his  regi- 
meht»*  in  "f^hiih  he  ^n  a  very  distinguisl^ 
fitttp  (i:«ioei\>ed  «i  Wdund'i^hidi  was  ^mstantly 


firtdL  There  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
in  beholdmg  the  spot  of  his  honoursMe 
grave:  a  ptouder  sejtmlc^re,  tlie  turf  on 
which  the  soldier  falls,  than  the  prondest 
mausoleum  in  consecrated  ground. 

No  part  of  the  fidd  was  more  fertile  in 
impressive  assodations  than  the  ground  of 
the  SOtti,  and,  I  believe,"  the  7Sd  regiments^ 
brigaded  under  our  gallant  countrymen,  se* 
Teray  woimded  in  the  battle,  sir  CxAia  Hsd- 
kett  I  had  already  heard  much  crff  the  firm- 
ness of  these  brave  troops,  and  was  to  hear 
still  more.  To  no  square  did  the  artill^y, 
and  parficulariy  the  cairassiers,  pay  more 
frequent  und  tremendous  visits ;  and  never 
were  they  fiStaken  for  a  moment.  Their  al- 
most intmojcy  with  these  death-bringing 
visitants  incn^ised  so  naudi,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced,, that  thty  began  to  recognise  their 
ftces.  Their  beraness  mudi  provoked  the 
flcMiers.  They  galloped  up  to  the  bayonet 
points,  where,  of  course,  thcar  horses  made  a 
full  «fe(m,  to  'the  great  -^^ger  of  pitching 
Hieir  riders  into  the  ^are.  Tliey  then  rode 
TDund  end  romid  the'feariess  bulwark  of  bay- 
jonets ;  and,  hi  a31  the  eonfidence  of  panoply, 
often  xx^Xfy  walked  their  horpes,  to  have 
more  time  to  aearch  iot  «ome  diasm  m  the 
mriks,  where  they  might  ride  in.  The  baHs 
ftbs^utely  nm^^ppn  their  mail ;  and  nothing 
incommoded  the  rider  except  bringing  down 
his  hor»e,  winch  at  'last  became  the  genaral 
eider,  in  th^t  event  'he  genendly  sunen- 
demd  Irimself,  and  was  received  witlun  the 
square,  till  he^eould  be  sent  prisoner  to  th^ 
rear ;  a  generosity  ill-merited,  when  it  is  con- 
indered  that  the  Fiendh  ^spared  very  few  fives 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  take.  Many 
officers  were  murdered,  o^er  giving  tip  their 
arms;  and  wh^  many  prisoners  were  col- 
lected, cavalry  were  sent  to  cut  Chem  down; 
when  circumstances  at  Che  moment  prevented 
their  removal ! 

In  the  revolutionary  demoralization,  pro* 
duced  by  an  education  of  violence  and  "seK* 
ishness,  nothing  is  more  frightful  than  the 
want  of  feeling  which  cimracterizes  the 
French  soldiery.  Their  prisoners  lOonH 
huxUy  expect  to  be  spared  by  the  menwho^ 
lying  wounded  themselves  in  the  hospitais 
at  Antwerp,  were  often  seen  niimicking'tlM^ 
contortions  of  countenance,  which  w«e  pro- 
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aiiced  bylliea^qNMi  of  dertli^iooiMffC^^^ 
awnooiDi:»d88mtlif p«»llMd«   Tben^itM 
euneto  beeoiiH[Mtf^  totli^li(Miwr.o^^ 
Uke  these*    Eimipe  autlre  vm  fofwd  to  put 
them  down ;  oad  th^r  iMid^  •jpgWtK  mwt 

nervous  to  think  that  they  wtre  KHitfeoo.  a. 
hair's  breadth  of  suceetding ;  wd  oft?il  I 
experienoed  a  movement^  in  wUii^  it  was 
hara  to  ssy  whether  there  was  most  of  indig- 
nation or  ridieulef  when  I  heard  Frem^hmert 
and  French  women  lameBUting*  in  patbeti? 
and  sentimental  tervas,  their  faUurf^  with 
scraps  about  **  Fertu  malhewrewp,  wm  tau- 
Jows  respectable/* 

The  cuinssiaa  were  lepeotedly  driven  off 
by  the  SOth,  and  the  comrade  rogimet^t ;  re- 
duced themselves  by  painful  degrees  more 
and  more  every  attack.  The  line  was  always 
again  formed  with  unwearied  alacrity;  no 
Qomplaint  esci^ped  the  patient  soldier's  lips, 
if  we  except  an  oocasional  cry  to  be  led  on. 
The  stoun  was  se^i^  again  gatherifig  and  roU 
ling  on«i  The  serious  .commaM^  ''  re4omi 
s<|uare»  prepase  to  receive  (wralry^''  was 
promptly  and  accurately  obeyed-  The  whole 
were  prostrate  on  their  breasts^  to  ]iet  the  iron 
shower  of  artillery  fly  over,  and  icrect  in4^ 
instant,  when  the  artillery  ceased  and  the 
cavalry  charged.  Their  country  does  upjt 
imow  one-tenth  xjf  the  merit  of  the  "  Tlie 
iM7^  of  Waterloo.** 

This  gallant  brigade  was  honoured  witJii 
several  visits  from  the  iUustripus  ;*\ief^  In 
one  he  enquired  '*  how  they  wei^e?*'  The 
answer  was,  that  .two-thirds  of  their  number 
were  down,  and  that  the  remaindf^r  >vere  :so 
.exhausted,  that  leave  to  retire,  even  fox  .a 
short  time,  was  most  desirable ;  some  of  the 
foreign  corps,  who  had  not  suflfered,  tp  take 
their  place.  General  H.  was  told  ihat  the 
issue  depended  on  the  steady  unflinching 
front  of  the  British  troops ;  and  that  even  a 
change  of  place  was  hazardous  in  the  e?(- 
treme.  He  impressively  jsjaid*  "  Enough, 
my  lord,  we  stand  here  tiU  tt)i,e  Jij^t  maft 
ps."  ^        ./  :  . 

One  anecdote  more  of  .this  ^glorio*is  Ipii^- 

^gade  I  cannot  wit^bola-    I  have  no  ^pol^^ 

to  make  for  the  Jei}gthrof  eny  mrr^txy^Tx 

{eel  that  every  pi>e  who  roi^^'*;^^  r^^.^^^W, 

wiU  ^ee  wili  on^  i»  oyiriioOii  'tl^^tjijtl^iinr 


pMihle  jt9  dw^4w  loM'lipon  the  cngaiaiT 
11^  t)M«Q«i  A  flwm.  cf  :^he  gentlfli;  «^' 
ti0ii»  is  hailed  w4h  t«n^ld(^yp^bj*  vbffi»: 
for  a  iiwi»i«Qts  it8ild«M»4nt9fVfu  of  ih^  em- 
pire of  the  sterna  virtiies  ip  .^  w^mQf% 
bwom,  tt  ifl  hkQ  tb^  bcq^ithHigof  the  fcfteap 
flute  a^p  tk9  4aQg  of  a  thou8ain4  trnrnpetf ; 
or  tha  dow«y  9onta4  of  th^  ha^yon's  biieas^ 
which  ftiUs  the  stormy  sea.  In  th®  npil^  pf . 
thm*  daiigar^  this  band  of  heroes  hfi4  their 
attention  called  to  a  very  Meeting  spe^e  of 
IHivate  friendship.  Two  of  the  o^ceFs  wete 
the  imMre  closely  atta^ed  to  each  oth^»  tliat 
they  were  not  on  terms  <^  perfect  gdbd  un* 
de^st^pding  with  the  rest  of  the  me^ ;  owing 
to  tlieir  having  opposed  jsoi^e  arrangemi^^ 
winch  the  rest  thought  es^p^difqt,  but  which 
it  was  expected  wpiud  be  attended  with  some 
expence ;  and  at  the  same  time  concealed, 
mp$t  honourably,  the  real  grounds  pf  their 
opposition  to  the  general  voice ;  that,  besides 
lUeii'  o^vn  fawilj^eis,  they  hademh  two'sisters 
to  aupport ;  a  QQosideratipri  which,  assuredly, 
tJiey  .could  not  have  pk94f^:  io  vain.  Th© 
simU^ity  pf  their  cygrjcuwstw^.s  WQiP  natur- 
jill}'^  cemented  their  fiien^hip,  whi^h  was 

3^ite  a  b^e-woj-d  in  ]the  r^gjungnt  ijifter 
oing  their  duty  calmly  through  nearly  the 
wJipfc  xrf  the  mwrderou?  day^  they  foupd 
tfeemselv^  both  unhurt  at,a1ate  houx  in  the 
weplng;  when  ou^of  tfcem  playfirljv  c^llpd 
tp  the  otjjier,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
**  I  ^ways  tpld  you  they  never  ;ivouUl  jiit 
roe.  They  never  did  H  in  Spain,  and  tt^ey 
li^ave  not  donett  tp-d^ay."  fie  had  hardly, 
suQke  whi^n  he  was  shot  d?^d  on  the  spot: 
AiisS  friend  stood  for  a  few  moments  mdtion- 
l.es§^  then  burst  into  tears,  flew,  to  the  body, 
threw  himaeJf  doA^^n  beside  It,  (ind  sobbed 
o^er  it,  inarticulately  repeated ^yeral  times^ 
"My  orilyfriend.**  The  pfScer  whp  telatea 
the  Meeting  story  tPld  me,  that  so  comjJletely 
did  the  scene  xxvercome  every  one  who  wit- 
nessed it,  Jhat  th^re  was  not  a  diy  eye  ainon^ 
them.  s         '-' 

There  were  not  wanting  some  striking  in- 
stances of  individual  'herpistn  at  Waterloo. 
.  General  H^l^ett  had  a  brother  in  the  field, 
wlip  wa^  i^olonei  .of  a  'Ha^oy^riah  corps,  or  a 
rerfment  pf  jthe;Geima<^'Wipn.  .  A  ,trait  pf 
stS4t  is  t6lat^  df  4ilm  whi6h"b^  'few  ex- 
^]^es  in  modern  warfare  j  i^fl.  is  not  «- 
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oe^did'bx  ttie^finr-faitied  achibyMient  of  fto- 
b6!rt^'Brube,  in  Ks  short;  <x)mba^  with  srt 
Henry  Bohuh,  in  that  ny^mo^  battle, 
which  Istood  foremost  on  history's  brightest 
page,  till  Waterloo  was  fought.    A  French 

gena*al  'was  giving  his  orders  with  great  con- 
derice  to  a  large  body  of  French  troops; 
and  had  come  to  their  front  unattended.— 
Colonel  Halket  made  a  dash  at  him,  having 
seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  at  full  gaC 
lop,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  seized 
his  horse's  riEjins,  and  brought  him  off  from 
the  Very  beardis  of  his  wonder-struck  soldiers! 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  an  evening 
at  the  Hague  with  the  mottier  and  sister  of 
these  gallant  men ;  from  whom,  it  is  peedless 
to  observe,  I  heard  not  one  word  of  their 
deeds,  which  were  quite  new  tp  me  when  I 
arrived  at  Brussels. 

I  had  seen,  as  formerly  mentioned,  a  young 
officer,  at  Antwerp,  who  had  received  twenty- 
four  sabre  wouncb.  The  69th,  his  regiment, 
with  another,  was  the  square  ne:irt  on  the 
right  of  general  il4ketfs.  In  one  of  their 
formations  the  French  cavalry  w^s  unfortu- 
nately too  soon  for  them,  penetrated  into 
the  midst  of  them,  and  almost  cut  them  to 
pieces.     ^ 

We  saw  the  point  where  a  Belgic  corps 
was  stationed  on  the  right,  where  the  French 
called  put,  ff  Brave  Belgians,  come  over  and 
jmn  your  old  ramrades.**  It  is  well  known 
that  they  did  pot  cpmply  with  the  invitation. 
We  next,  in  our  interesting  round,  arrived 
at  the  memo^l)|e  post  of  Jlougoumont^  for 
ever  associate' with  the  name  of  the  British 
foot  guards.  To  them  exdusiyely  belongs 
the  dory  of  having  foiled  the  persevering 
and  desperate  4^tacks  of  at  legist  S0,000  of  the 
enemy ;  and  tljey  were  just  i\\ejirst,  ^econd^ 
and  third  re^ments  qf  guards.  |Iere  a^q 
national  feehngs  were  not  to  be  resisted:  lord 
Saltoun,  colonels  Home  and  M^Ponnell,  ber 
ing  of  the  i*  North  Countri^,'^  i^  nation  (says 
the  sweetest  of  thc^ir  biprds)* 

'^  Patient  oCtojl ;  aer^  amidflt  abnns ; 
''  Inflexible  in  faith ;  inTindbfe  in  annfl." 

We  were  surprised  to  fiqd  HougQiimpnt 
(or,  more  correctly,  Goumont,  a  mis&ke,  it  is 
believed,  of  lord  Wellington^  destined  now 
to  pei^tiuty,  i|ad  very  naturallv  arising  fix>m 
hefiring  rapidly  pronounoed,  le  chateau  de 


Ckmndnt),  a  '  wmbrf  imMi  gardens 

tteatly  laid  but  in  the  Datdiitai^,  and  ex-' 
teiisive  ofBeet^^  'A  8tiia&wt)od  ^ims  on  tiie 
outside,'  dose  i»  the  high  ^^ki^dkm  wail,  whieh 
is  of  brick,  perforati^  iY!^<t\iYi(  tierb  for  mus- 
ketry ;  and  shiittered  With* the  enemy's  can- 
non baDs.  The  light  bompiinlM  of  the  three 
re^ments  wei^  in  this  Wobd,  and  were  of 
course  driven  into  the  house. 

The  French  officier^  '»  Relatiori**  admits 
that  the  place  was  not'takei^  \  that  his  coun- 
try men<  suffered  di^adfully  in  their  unavail- 
ing attempts  upon  it,  and  at  last  endeavoured 
to  shell  it  on  fire.  Thid  they  oiily  partiaUy 
effected;  but  they  did  leave  the  place  a 
scorched  and  shattei^  inheritance,  first  to 
its  brave  defenders,  and  ultimately  to  its  pro* 
prietor. 

We  could  npt  resist  picking  up  some  small 
ftagments  even  of  the  bricks  and  slates  of  this 
sacred  spot;  and  we  found  som^  pieces  of 
the  bombs  W  which  the  chief  havoc  was  oc- 
casioned. For  some  time  after  the  battie, 
the  accumulation  of  dead  in  arid  round  this 
post  presentepl,  perhaps^  the  most  sheicking 
spectacle  in  the  whde  field.  When  in  the 
garden,  where  finiit  trees  and  shrubberies 
seeme^  as  if  they  were  bligfa);ed,  and  the  neat 
alleys  of  holly  and  yew  h^ve  been  mudi  torn 
arid  deranged,  we  saw  the  poor  gardener,  who 
had  remained  in  his  garden  all  the  time  of 
the  furious  storm ;  ba:»use,  as  he  candidly 
owned,  after  the  battle  was  begun  he  could 
not  venture  out  of  it.  He  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  never  were  within  the 
premises,  house,  oflSces,  or  garden. 

It  is  said  that  two  ladies,  deeply  interested 
for  some  relative,  were  in  a  carriage  the  great- 
est part  of  the  action,  on  the  great  road ;  cer- 
tainly repeate^y  under  fire.  And  an  old 
woman  remained  in  her  cottage,  almost  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight,  as  she  said,  to  save 
her  cows  and  pigs !  We  did  not  see  this 
heroine. 

The  natural  idea  of  the  indemnification  of 
the  owner  of  Hougoumont  occurred  to  us 
when  we  surveyed  his  roofless  walls  and  de- 
solate domain.  One  of  the  farmers  of  die 
field,  the  progress  of  which  to  harvest  had 
been  so  tremendously  interrupted,  asked  lis 
whether- the  British  government  was  to  pay 
him  for  hitf  com^  which  had  been  trodden 
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down?  We  told  him  that  the  aaid  govem- 
ment  h^as  Mmetimei  paid  much  less  reason* 
able  costs  ;^  and  that  be  should  at  least  make 
the  trials  by  putting  in  his  claim. 

The  wood  on  the  outside  had  been  choaked 
\ip  with  the  Frafidi  dead ;  and  more  wreck 
lay  here  than,  on  any  other  part  of  the  plain. 

We  crossed  diagonally  to  the  hovel  of 
Belle  AUiance,  a  name  of  superstitious  co- 
incidence; on  whi(^  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Fren^,  more  than  ours^  to  lay  much  stress. 
Certainly  they  never  had  three  spch  names 
as  FuenU^  affonore.  Fittoria,  and  BeUe 
Alliance,  to  boa^t  of !  The  house  is  of  the 
powest  description;  consisting  of  two  roonuji 
with  two  smalls  iMick  rooms»  a  passage,  and 
some  joiiserable  hples  up  stws.  There  are 
also  some  ruinous  outhouses,  and  a  weU^into 
vfhidi  sevend  dead  bodies  were  thrown.  On 
the  gable  of  the  house,  the  owner  has  painted, 
in  very  large  and  rude  letters,  in  black,  on 
a  white  wasli  ground,  *'  Hotel  de  la  Belle 
AUiancer 

Our  officer  assured  us  that  Wellington  and 
Blucher  did  md  meet  in  this  house,  as  gene* 
rally  believed ;  but  some  hundred  yards  fur- 
tber  on  in  the  pursuit  He  had  himself  seen 
the  meeting  and  the  parting  of  these  two 
great  men,  on  that  never  to  1^  forgotten  oc 
casion.  It  is  possible  the  duke  may  have 
entered  the  house ;  and  the  people  shew  a 
atraw-bottomed  chair  on  which  they  say  he 
sat  down ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Buonaparte  during  the  battle. — 
Th)&  latter  had  supped  in  one  house,  and 
slept  in  another,  not  far  from  Belle  Alliance. 
The  £urst  of  these  houses  had  been  unroofed 
and  nearly  destroyed,  for  no  very  assignaUe 
reason. 

We  entered  the  house,  hovel  as  it  was, 
wiUi  great  req)eet,  got  some  refreshment,  and 
drank  a  bumper  on  the  spot  to  the  alliance. 
A  party  of  Brussels'  inhabitants,  whom  we 
had  often  met  in  the  field,  wei^  sharing  the 
same  bread  and  cheese,  and  vin  dupays. — 
There  was  no  resisting  a  toast  for  them, 
"  Vtoe  le  brave  Prince  d' Orange,  et  les 
Beiges  qui  se  battirent  <lt  ces  c6i(fs  sur  ce 
champ  memeJ' 

Theiv  return  was,  **  Vive  le  puissant  Wel- 
lington et  ses  brave  Anglais,  nos  meiUeurs 


We  were  so  much  in  the  spirit  or  the  mch 
ment  and  place  as  to  read,  while  we  rested, 
both  lord  Wellington  and  Buonaparte's  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  which  we  had  with  us ; 
and  in  the  same  paper  j^bere  happened  to  be 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh meeting  for  the  Waterloo  subscription. 
The  speeches  of  several  well  known  charac- 
ters, and,  among  the  rest,  of  Mr.  Walter 
Soott,  we  read  aloud;  and  certainly  they 
could  not  have  been  read  upon  a  more  im- 
pressive spot  One  extravagance  further,  and 
no  more,  we  committed  within  the  memor- 
able walls  of  Belle  Alliapce^  The  passage 
was  white  washed,  and  many  names  were 
written  upon  it;  we  ouoted  the  following 
lines  from  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  op 
the  very  spot  of  Napoleon's  find  defeat  and 
ruin,  on  his  first  trial  of  strength  with  '*  the 
Wdlingtim.*'  The  poet  apostrophises  Mas- 
sena  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Honoroi 

*'  Tell  bim  thv  conqueror  was  Wetlington  ; 
''  And  if  be  dbafe,  be  bis  omn  fortune  tri^ 
*'  God,  and  our  cause,  to  aid^  tbe  venture  well  abide.** 

As  we  were  so  &r  advanced,  we  wished^ 
before  visiting  Buonaparte's  station,  and  i» 
turning  to  the  position  of  the  left  win^,  to 
have  one  glance  of  the  country  over  whiek 
the  panic-struck  enemy  had  fled  Nothing 
meets  tbe  eye  but  extensive  unindosed  com 
fields,  with  very  little  wood;  as  if  Soign^ 
had  rendered  all  further  plantaticm  in  its  re^ 

g*on  unnecessary.  There  could  not  have 
>en  a  clearer  field  for  fight,  and  wdl  the ' 
advantage  was  appreciated  by  every  indicia 
dual  French  soldier.  It  was  in  this  quarts 
the  Prussian  straggleJrs  were  most  dangerous 
for  several  days  af^  the  battle. 

The  officer  who  was  with  us  belonged  to 
the  8Sd.  His  regiment  passed  dose  to 
Genappe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road ; 
by  which  means  he  was  witness  to  what  lord 
Wellington  even  said  to  Blucher.  He  saw 
them  meet  on  the  road,  and  walk  their  horses 
f<Hr  some  hundred  yards  in  earnest  conversa^ 
tion,  when  lord  Wellington  wished  the  vete 
jran  good  night,  and  success  in  the  pursui^ 
and  turned  nis  horse  back  again  to  Wateri 
loo,  to  write  his  important  dispatches. 

Por  a  great  breadth  along  the  road,  our  - 
officer  pointed  out  to  us  tfie  station  of  the 
reserve  of  the  (taviUrv  df  the  old  guard ;  with 
Hr 
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which  a  desperate  filial  ^fPoH  was  ttiade  to 
retrieve  the  battle.  Hie  itiArks  of  thehors68* 
feet  in  the  de^p  gfOuhd,  hardened  again  when 
we  saw  it,  gave  an  amazing  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  force  which  had  stood  there. 
The  reserve  of' the  youtig  guard  Was  posted 
in  a  hollow,  bfetW^n  Bdk  AUiance  and 
Mott  Plaisir.  To  the  right  of  the  23d,  ad- 
vanced  in  the  pm^ilit,  the  fefid  and  Tlst  regl- 
n^ents.  It  fell  to  them  to  meet  the  young 
guard.  Numbfers  wfere  more  than  ever  out 
of  the  question — ^panic  had  ^read  through 
the  vast  host  of  the  fehemy.  The  two  iiegi- 
Unents,  weakened  as  they  had  been,  ruslied 
tkpon  the  gUards,  and  touted  them  in  an  in- 
stant :  the  sami»  guard,  t^ith  ^hose  spirit  and 
^ui}>ment  Napoleon  had  so  lately  befow 
made  all  Europe  to  resound.  A  most  ad- 
mirable mantBuvre  was  here  performed  by 
Hie  two  victorious  regiments.  They  sepa- 
rated, and  tunning  on  two  sides  of  an  oval 
for  a  considerable  Way,  met  again^  and  thus 
cut  off  several  thousand  prisoners. 

Returning  by  Belle  AUiance^  we  advanced 
idbout  150  yards  to  rising  ground,  on  the  left 
JMmd  side  of  the  road,  liking  to  the  British 
flUny,  fiom  which  Napoleon  viewed  the  field; 
And  a  very  cmnplete  view  he  had  of  it  He 
l»d  no  jBcafibld  erected  where  he  stood,  and 
owtaiBly  sever  went,  after  the  battle  had 
^eofnv^nced,  to  the  tdegraph  in  the  rear, 
which  was  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  mile. 
The  '*  Relation"  says,  that  he  was  generally 
dismkkimteid,  wialking  backwards  and  for- 
wwds  in  hi»  u^ual  attitude,  with  his  hands 
Miind  his  back,  and  looking  stedfastly  alt , 
jthe  oonflict  Laooate^  the  famier,  or  ratbek* 
TMX>prietor,  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  it  waa  wcfl 
known,  ^as  piniorted,  set  on  horseback,  and 
^aoed  beside  the  emperor ;  very  often  ex* 
posed  to  fire^  and  laughed  at  for  mamfeatiQg 
Very  natural  alarm;  earned  off  for  some  milea 
IB  the  flight,  when  the  emperor  used  tbi^ 
freedom  to  Hmrget  him ;  and  ultimately  dia- 
Qussed  with  the  high  reward,  for  ail  he  had 
und^gone,  of  one  Napoleon  d*or,  about  ^ 
duUinga  sterling.  We  had  the  good  fortiuie 
to  see  this  man.  By  the  ooncuning  testi- 
mony of  ftienda  as  well  aa  enemies,  the  great 
Ni^lecm  forfeited  his  mme  on  the  «^  oi 
ground  where  we  now  atood.  With  all  his 
pretensuna  to  ooaaummate  akiU,  he  had  but> 


one  lactigua,  and  that  was  Anious  onset  wHh 
overpowering  mas^  x/l  fim»;  a  system 
which  had  in  no  previouji  battle,  Leipsic  ex- 
cepted, ever  failed  birt.  He  waswefl*ware 
of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  thi^  British 
army,  and  niaking  every  alWtoiee  f6r  thdr 
detertnined  valour,  wdl  kno^^Ui  but  y«  un* 
tried  by  him,  he  concluded  tonfidenuy,  that 
^  they  must  remain  dn  t3l^  defeMh^^  ft  auflft' 
cient  quantity  6f  gmpe  ihot  t^ould;  in  a  cer- 
tain numba-  of  hours,  entirely  cut  th^m 
down. 

His  surprise  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  pretended  joy  to  see  the  Bnglkk  fittse 
about  at  an ;  his  exd^Udation^  ^  Ah !  I  ht^rt 
thetn  yet,"  evidently  shewed  that  he  had 
nev^  fought  them  befpte.  Laeoste  describes 
his  agitation  as  extreme,  and  his  ccmsump- 
tion  of  snuff  inordinate,  whefti  the  tliree 
mighty  armies  whidi  he  had  rolled  on  to 
Hougoumont,  La  Haye  Sainte)  and  the  Bri- 
tish Idl,  failed  to  produce  the'  result  of 
French  onset  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Two  were  defied  and  visited  with 
frightful  camage;  and  one  was  recoiling 
in  conftision ;  and  they  conmriaed  moi« 
than  half  his  vast  army.  He  became  croas 
and  short  in  his  answers,  and  furiKttis  in  his 
commands.  He  had,  however,  no  want  of 
faxxms.  For  six  houra  more,  with  his  usual 
profligate  disr^^d  of  human  fife,  he  varied 
not  the  mode  of  attad^,  but  poured  his  de- 
voted enthusiasts  on,  though  aoain  and  again 
driven  back  with  immense  smugfater.  La 
Haye  Sainte  was  taken,  half  a  mile  in  his 
front  along  the  road.  It  was  of  no  use  but 
to  endoae  the  captors  for  the  well  directed 
range  of  the  British  howitzers.  '  A  message 
came  from  the  general,  for  coders  about  that 
useless  post,  which  could  not  be  kept  be- 
cause of  a  battery  whadi  oommanded  H; 
what  would  it  fdease  his  majesty  to  drder 
the  general  to  do?  *'  Sieae  iXT  was  the 
laconic  answer,  and  the  «ttipclror  tamed  his 
back  on  the  aid-du*eamp. 
.  He  could  not  restrain  oocasional  compU- 
ments  to  the  British  troops.  '*  How  they 
form— how  they  move — how  they  do  their 
work — what  beautiful  troops." 

About  this  tim^  nearly  fouro'otock  in  tiie 
afternoon,  a  British  officer  was  brought  into 
his  presence  a  prisoner.    He  was  severely 
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wwinde4  ]Nrt  a«  It »  an  ipnportwit  ?iii|e  in 
biriblle  to  jtrMnnaiie  p^nionorsor  noH  ^  hm^ 
quiirtei!i»  l»e  wiw  ii0toine4  tUl  sevcfra^  ^j^i^tft 
tiom  wene  put  to  him  bjr  ttie  einfiien>&  m^ 
K  I  VM  intonne^,  with  «r»t  pplitm^s. 

l«t  '<  Is  bwd  W^elttngtoQ  hllMflf  m  ^ 
field  ?''--An6w«r.  «  He  k^ 

2d,  '^  What  is  th<e  state  4^  th^  ipirito  ^ 
the  Eng&h  troops  P'^-^Ans.  ^  As  d^mijor* 
ed  AS  even'* 

8d.  ^  Where  are  the  Prasfliaas  ?*T^AttSf 
^'  It  is  belj^yed  they  are  at  handr 

BuDoafiarte  was  observed  to  look  thought- 
fui.  He,  hoM/iever,  politely  dismissed  the 
offioer,  to  have  >his  \K0unds  token  oace  of. 

The  British  keespsng  tibeir  defensive  posi* 
tion,  the  entire  Freidi  snny,  as  the  assaiU 
^ants,  nai^urally  foifind  thet^acives  very  iCOBsif 
derably  advanced  on  the  plain ;  an  advance 
which  Buonaparte  falsely  called  occupying 
the  British  hnd  This  very  advance  was 
their  ruin.  The  British  artiUery  now  played 
from  their  higher  ground  upon  the  whjoie 
French  ai^my,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
aerve  of  guard,  old  and  young ;  and  eveiy 
opportunity  of  attack  was  seizai  by  the  Bri- 
tish, both  infimtry  and  cavalry.  ''  The  com- 
bat deepened,"  and  fresh  spirits  rushed  '^  to 
gloiy  or  the  gntve.**  It  was  now  the  tug  of 
battle:  the  impetuositv — the  high  spirit-^ 
the  "  stem  joy"  of  first  (xiset-r--w:as  gpfie 
by ;  now  was  come  the  murderous  strain  of 
of  the  mighty  armies,  the  poise  and  balance 
of  the  day. 

"  The,<iir«r  is  kept  up,"  (h  ^mtie^UJ^ys 
the  <*  Relation"— r"  nqt  a  foot  on  either  side 
is  ^yielded;  new  columns  are  adv^ced; 
charges  are  renewed ;  three  tiipes  the  posi- 
tion js  on  the  point  of  hdbg  forced ;  and 
three  times,  after  prodigies  of  yaloyri  itbe 
French  are  stopped  short." 

Nothing  can  be  ;mQre  descriptive  tibw) 
what  follows  of  the  reaction,  the  languor, 
which  succeed  over^exeitefneot,  the  depreft^ 
•ion  of  baulked  enthusinsm.  < 

"  Hesitotion  aj^eared  in  theiFtonchmny^ 
and  marked  uneasiness  f'di^  vivesinqmHndeisJ;. 
Some  dismounted  batteries  oretired,  multi- 
tudes of  wounded  sepamte  from  the  columns^ 
and  spread  alarm  for  the  issue  of  hattle«--rr 
Profound  silence  had  succeeded  to  the  acdar» 
mations  and  eri^  of  joy  of.  the  soldiers,  isuce 


q£  l^ing  led  to  victory.  Afr  the  moment  alf 
the  tropps,  with  the  exception  of  the  infantry 
of  the  gli^d,  w^re  engaged,  and  exposed  to 
a  fire  the  most  murderous^  '[fThe  action  con- 
tinpfi4  wilth  the  saipe  jfiisi^ce,  l)ufr]^  to  no 
x^sult." 

"  It  tpas  wfir  sepefi  p'clqpk,  Bgpnaparte, 
who  tiU  th^t  iponE^ent  had  remained  on  the  - 
ridge  which  he  ha^  chosen,  and  from  which 
he  s^  w^  aU  ^hat  p^fiysied,  contemplated 
with  ^,  lofAf,  ^f  feriQicity  t^  ^A4eov«  prospect 
of  so  frightful  a  butohery.  Tfye  more  the 
obstacles  multiplied,  the  more  he  became  ob- 
stinate. He  was  ipAignffxt  ^t  the  unforeseen 
difficulties,  and,  far  from  having  fears  to  de^ 
vote  an  arnj^y,  whose  confidence  in  him  had 
no  bounds,  he  p^severed  in  sending  on  fresh 
troops,  with  orders  to  march  foriyard,  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  to  sweep  away. — 
Several  times  he  was  tpld,  from  difierent 
points,  that  the  affair  was  against  him,  that 
the  troops  a;ppeared  shaken;  *  en  avcmU 
repondit  U,  *  en  a;vant,' — ^forward,  forward." 

Another  British  .officer  was  Jxrcwght  pri- 
soner at  this  rare  juncture;  and  witnessed 
the  unexpected  d^me^our  of  this  hitherto 
idolized  man,  in  the  pres^ice  of  an  enemy 
so  new  to  him.  He  raved  and  stormed,  and, 
regardless  of  witnesses,  threw  away  in  a  mo* 
m^nt  the  character  founded  on  fiueen  years 
of  miracles.  A  British  officer  witnessed  this 
suicide  of  Napoleon's  fame.  It  was,  it  maV 
be  believed,  delightful  to  this  officer,  to  h«ir 
the  answ^  given  to  Buonaparte'Ss  general 
wholesale  commands,  to  destroy  and  treak^ 
and  sweep  away  the  English.  **  Sire,  il  est 
impossible"'  Yet  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  sending  off  esta£fettes  with  dispatches ; 
wd,  true  to  the  last  gas])  of  his  political  ex- 
istence, ^nd  to  that  pdiicy  wlticK  has  itself 
roused  the  vengeance  of  united  Kurope,  he 
repeated  sevend  times,  **  avec  distraction^ 
%i'il  n'ovbUe  pas  de  dire  partmU  que  la 
inctoire  est  a  vm.*"  Several  cheers  near  lua> 
expressed  I  their  wwder,  .by  .WfTing,  '*  //  » 
perdw  la.tM^C*  How  4ifepei^  <this  melan- 
choly scene^of  th?  iury<Qf  idisfqpfppinted  ,qp* 
pcesstOD,  from  .the  ca/fli  ;he  displayed  »t 
Jena !  when  he  played  the  unruffled  .god, 
fw  aboMc  the  pasiiionft  ofithe  3«(arihelo^v,4nd 
ita  viilgar  idiks ;  iOa^  Mfe/eni^i^noe^  waving 
his  baton»  asd  :d:4ttmns  of  ihi  >Qmmy  di^ty^ 
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It  is  indeed  time  that  this  mum- 
inery,  this  serenity  of  triumphant  profligacy, 
should  be  exposed  in  all' its  hollow  worthless- 
ness  and  naked  deformity. 

The  Prussians  appeared.  From  the  ground 
on  which  we  stood,  the  wood  seemed  about 
three  miles  oflF,  from  which  they  began  to 
/debouche  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Lacoste  witnessed  the  information  repeatedly 
brought  to  Buonaparte,  and  heard  his  perse- 
vering assertion,  that  it  was  the  corps  ot  mar* 
shal  Grouchy.  This,  however,  was  not  his 
real  belief;,  for,  instead  of  waiting  for  it,  he 
immediately  resolved  to  throw  his  last  stake, 
before  the  possible  Prussians  might  arrive. 
The  old  and  middle  guard  were  now  ordered 
forward,  as  the  last  column  of  attack.  It  was 
led  by  Ney,  as  he  himself  narrates,  in  mourn- . 
ful  silence,  to  make  a  IcLst  desperate  effort  on 
the  British  centre  and  left :  he  well  knowing 
all  tl^e  time  that  the  battle  was  already  lost, 
and  could  not  be  retrieved  by  a  mere  reserve, 
if  the  whole  army  had  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  British  position. 

The  Picton  warriors,  with  the  gallant 
Kempt  at  their  head  (for  Picton  was  no 
more),  were  to  meet  and  confound  this  last 
effort  of  rage  and  despair. 

We  left  the  station  of  Buonaparte,  and  in 
imagination,  as  we  proceeded,  attended  the 
sullen  march  of  this  colunin  to  the  point  of 
its  destined  defeat.  The  whole  French  army 
had  been  preraonished  of  the  movement  of 
the  old  guard ;  and  new  and  desperate  efforts 
w^re  called  for.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
old  guard,  which  had  never  before  failed. — 
New  efforts  were  made,  in  a  surprising  de- 
gree, by  this  inflammable  volatile  soldiery. 
The  flame  of  honour  burned,  however,  much 
more  steadily  in  the  British  army.  Great 
efforts  in  their  enemies,  as  usual,  produced 
still  greater  in  them,  and  not  an  inch  of 
ground  was  gained  by  the'  assailants.  The 
track  of  ground  over  which  the  guard  moved, 
«nd  over  which  they  fled,  was  still,  when  we 
passed  it,  covered  by  their  spoil,  and  marked 
by  horses'  feet,  cannon  wheels,  and  the  deeper 
furrows  qf  balls  and  bombs.  Ponsonby  fell 
here. 

As  usual,  the  artillery  of  the  guard  poured 
its  iron  shower,  and  the  cavalry  followed  with 
itn  desperate  charge.    It  is  in  vain  for  Buo* 


naparte  to  say  that  his  old  guard  were  not' 
beaten,  or  that  the  cry  to  which  he  attrSnites 
his  def^t,  ^  the  old  guard  are  driven  back,*^ 
was  not  true.  The  bold  movement  of  Re- 
ton;  virith  his  favourite  Highlanders,  was 
tried  by  his  brave  successor ;  and  the  boasted 
cavalry  of  the  old  imperial  guard  were  charg- 
ed  and  routed  by  the  Scottish  bayonet !  We 
stood  with  exquisite  national  feelings  here. 
From  this  point,  as  lord  Wellington's  dis- 
patch  states,  commenced  that  final  and  fiital 
recoil^  which  determined  him  to  give  the  or- 
deir  for  a  general  attack  by  the  whole  army. 
The  infentiy  of  Kempf  s  division  rushed 
down  the  slope,  in  pursuit  of  their  advan- 
tage. 'An  immense  mass  of  the  grena- 
diers of  the  guard  stood  yet  unbroken  in 
their  front  The  greys  once  more  appeared; 
and,  impatient  to  support  their  countrymen, 
leapt  their  horses,  almost  one  by  one,  through 
the  hedge,  hardly  waiting  to  form,  but  gal- 
loped down  in  the  middle  of  the  Highlanders, 
cheering,  "  Scotland  jbr  everT  The  watch- 
word excited  a  phrenzy  of  ardour,  and  the 
old  guard  fled  before  them.  Ney,  by  his 
own  account,  dismounted,  escaped  on  foot, 
from  what  he  calls  this  terrUde  battle;  a 
worse  fiite  than  that  of  the  noble  Picton, 
whose  ''  life  blood  stained  a  spotless  shield,"* 
when  he  fell,  and 

*'  With  his  back  to  the  ground,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe, 

^'  Leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 

"  Look'd  proudly  to  heaven,  from  the  death-bed  of  fame." 

A  thousand  French  deady  alone,  lay  on 
this  spot;  Jlnd  even  yet  it  exhibited  bolsters 
(one  we  observed  which  had  been  filled  with 
blood),  standard  holders,  pieces  of  bridles, 
straps,  girths,  &c.  all  denoting  a  tremendous 
conflict  of  cavalry,  and  the  ground  seemed 
quite  cut  to  pieces  with  the  marks  of  the 
struggling  exertions  of  horses*  feet  The 
well  known  caps  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
French  guard  lay  yet  in  considerable  num- 
bers, with  rags  of  their  uniforms.  Some 
more  affecting  remains  were  also  there,  pieces 
of  tartan  and  of'  black  ostrich  feathers,  the 
plaids  and  plumes  of  Scotland. 

A  loud  cheer,  we  were  informed  by  our 
officer,  now  ran  along  the  whole  British  line. 
He  was  much  struck  by  observing  the  sun 
shine  out  at  that  moment,  after  having  been 
iome  hours  under  cloud     In  an  instant  the 
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,  wliok  WW  <m  the  firwffri  move.  Th«  Bii- 
ii«h  foot  guards  had  destvoved  a  oolumn  of 
the  old  guard,  in  thdr  o^m  noutp  near  Hou- 
goumont  The  eneni^  were  aheeidy  in  irre- 
trievable rout  The  feeUe  attempt,  made  in 
.despair,  by  Buonaparte,  with  the  young 
'ffuurd,  is  not  worth  mentioning:  the.'*  Ee- 
.btioa''  says,  they  turned  with  the  torrent 

The  anxieties  of  the  British  chief  were  now 
over.  They  had  been  almost  too  much  to  be 
borne.  Often,  it  is  said,  he  had  prayed  in 
affony,  for  tb^  Prussians  or  the  night !  When 
their  guns  commenced,  it  is  described  by 
officers  who  heard  it,  as  something  Uke  a  yeU 
of  rapture,  with  which  he  called  out  *"  Theii« 
goes  old  Blucher  at  last,"  and,  unable  to  bear 
up  any  longa*,  burst  into  tears.  Fifteen 
hundred  of  his  friends  lay  on  the  ground 
about  him ;  and  before  him  was.  the  spectacle 
of  his  powerful  enemy,  who  were  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  destroying  him,  in  full  rout 
and  ruin — and  the  world  delivered!  The 
moment  was  too  overpowering,  the  feeling 
was  too  big  for  any  heart  to  contain.  In  an 
instant  the  great  Napoleon  and  France  were 
levelled  in  the  dust — ^Marengo,  Austerhtz, 
Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  "  fell  like  stars 
.ftom  the  firmament  cast** — •'  the  star  of 
Peace"  arose — Its  enemies  were  a  mass  of 
panic  and  impotency — "  The  meteor  flag  of 
England"  was  burning  terrific,  and  had  con- 
signed to  insulted  injured  Prussia,  a  ripened 
harvest  of  revenge. 

The  mind  has  scarcely  buoyancy  sufficient 
to  allot  to  England  a  pinnacle  of  glory  high 
enough  for  this  crisis.  The  account  is  too 
complex,  as  well  as  too  vast  to  allow  at  one 
grasp,  a  view  of  all  its  elements.  One  fea- 
ture is  in  prominent  and  brilliant  light — the 
steadiness  of  England  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  concentrate  into  a  focus  at  Waterloo, 
to  which  eternal  justice  denied  not  the  vie- 
torv. 

What  would  Coifirper  have  said,  when  he 
did  such  justice  to  the  constancy  of  his  coun- 
try, when  bearing  up  against  the  j^ousy 
and  hostility  of  the  world;  instead  of  en- 
grossing,  as  she  now  does,  their  gratitude 
and  admiration — 

''  O  tindand,  Uhmi  art  a  deyoted  deer, 
'' Beaet  by  eveiy  iU  but  that  of  fear. 


«  The  natiom  hont,  all  mnk  tliee  for  a  pwy, 

''  Thev  ^warm  aroutid  thee,  but  thou  stand'st  at  baj, . 

''  Undranted  still,  tbo'  wearied  and  perplex'd. 

»  OnoeChathaai  aav'd  thee— Who  shall  aave  thee  next?^ 

A  noble  proof  occurred,  in  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  of  the  generous  candour  of  the 
brave  Prussians  themselves,  on  the  question 
of  British  ascendency.  A  rqriment  of  lidit 
dragoons  overtook  a  corps  of  rrussian  cavidry 
in  Uke  pursuit.  The  latter  instantly  formed 
line  to  give  the  British  the  lead ;  and,  as  th^y 
passed  to  take  the  compliment,  the  Prusjsiaii 
trumpets  sounded  ''God  save  the  King,*" 
with  loud  huzzas!  There  are  some  junc- 
tures in  human  affairs  which  are  almost  too 
much  for  the  feelings. 

We  saw  the  extreme  left ;  the  well  de- 
fended post  of  the  brave  inen  who  had 
**  whetted  their  swords  on  Brunswick's  tomb.** 
Their  conduct  in  the  battle  was  not  ^uqpassed 
even  by  that  of  the  British.  They  had  lost 
their  ^^dlant  prince  two  days  before,  and 
mourmng,  which  their  uniform  is,  still  worn 
for  the  aged  duke,  who  died  of  his  wounds 
and  a  broken  heart  after  the  day  of  Jeiia, 
well  became  the  double  vengeance  which 
was  claimed  from  them  at  W  aterloo ;  and 
honourably  they  paid  the  debt  ^ 

There  is  no  better  witness  to  the  etitire 
rout  of  the  French  army  than  the  author  of 
the  "  Relation."  **  The  army  now  quit 
spontaneously,  and  at  the  same  instant,  its 
ground,  and  scatter  like  a  torrent ;  the  can- 
noneers abandon  their  guns,  the  soldiers  of 
the  train  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  the 
infantry,  the  cavalry,  all  the  arms,  are  mingled 
.And  confounded,  presenting  now  only  an  un- 
formed mass,  which  nothing  could  arrest,  and 
which  was  intent  on  saSdng  itself  by  the  rofd 
ai)d  across  the  fields.  A  vast  number  of  car- 
riages in  park,  along  the  sides  of  the  rpad, 
followed  the  movement  with  predpitation, 
crowded  to  the  road,  and  encumbered  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  not  a  wheel  could  move. 

"  No  point  of  direction  had  been  given, 
and  no  word  of  command  could  now  be 
heard.  The  generals,  and  oth^r  chiefs,  lost ' 
in  the  crowd,  and  carried  along  with  it,  were 
separated  from  their  troops.  There  was  no 
longer  a  single  battalion  to  rally  upon:  since 
nothing  haa  been  provided  to  insure  a  rea^ 
sonable  retreat,  how  was  it  possible  to  resist 
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a  derout  M  cotti'plete^  (of  Whkifh  ftd  i^  tx^d 
hav6  t)een  foi'med^  &nd  which  wais»  titt  then 
wiheard-oj*  In  the  Fxoich  9gmy^  ak^ady  vi- 
dted  by  so  many  disasters. 

^*  The  guards  tliat  tet^nKM^tlbte  fAaiiuix, 
PAi\dti  In  tti6  greatest  «atlKStix)pliifs  htA  ht&a 
<h6  tuiSving  point  of  the  fdmy,  ai^  ks  nm- 
^att ;  the  gualdy  in  fine;  the  terh^tt*  of  tJhe 
'ehemy,  was  overthrown  fterrasie)^  and 'fled 
di^^eii^  with  the  multitude!  Evety  one 
«ri^d  kk«self  «(b  h^  best  ^couM  (au  hazardk 

I  ^oi^  inyfl^lfon  the  jfield,  nearly  lialf  an 
fetifr  ttft»  the  r^t  of  our  party,  with  imagi- 
liatkAi  eveli  yet  iinsatisfied,  and  associations 
as  active  as  ever.  I  was  now  alone  on  the 
sfleAtt  6cefle;/with  a  distant  view  of  s^ome 
poor  peasafnt  iltiU  patiently  plying  the  trade 
of  relic  hunting.  It  was  the  grave  of  20,000 
iftefi,  Who  little  more  than  a  month  before, 
^had  descended  in  the  magnificent  arena,  full 
'tif  life  and  'hope,  %t  is  impossible  to  describe 
fhfe  %ort  of  f0«hig  resulting  fron^  the  idea  of 
the'vastcbarnd  house  around, 

All  aboift;  lay  the  melancholy  remains  of 
life  clothes,  accoutrements,  books,  and  letters 
df 'the  dead.  T?he'two  last,  after  the  inter- 
ment,  were  spread  over  the  field,  like  the 
irubUsh  of  a  statidner's  shop. 

One  moment  more,  on  the  probable  spot 
whtere  lord  Wellingion  took  refuge  in  a 
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iM^ave  fw  *  ii  OoMIAercM^  tifiie»  with  $e 
FWncAi  iniiittaHero  <m  iHnt^ovkMe^  and  I  left 
tlM  fii^,  pimvier  erf"  the  tiame  ^  Bdton,  Am 
-Wi  dny'aiiDttient  kX  self  ^rabalationi  tsvi  fte 
SMlie  soeM^  Aii^  my  fide. 

Oil  joMngmy  »eM0,  Ifiiund  oneoflliem 
had  loiiKkt  a  Ottirass  and  %raoe'eif  beaii^U 
pi^ldb,  <tt  ^wry  oottisideroble  wdue,  wbi<b  the 
poor  woman  who  sold  them  had  toavA  m  the 
doafc  case  of  a  Fwm^h  gm««l.  fHie  paid  a 
ooKipliment  to  England,  the  ^cerliby  of 
which  die  proved  ^  the  'Itcft  with  whkii  It 
was  accompanied.  We  happened  Id  Imve 
no  other  coin  but  guineas  to  p^  the  pur- 
chase. The  prioe  was  three,  When  sihe 
saw  the<Xffns  4ie  refused  them ;  not  beeauae 
^  thought  them  bad  money,  but  "because 
she  had  never  'seen  them  before.  We  assured 
her  that  in  Brussels  sfbe  could,  at  the  time, 
exchange  them  for  twenty-six  fivncs  eaeh. 
-^le  stifi  hesitated,  and  urged  her  poverty  if 
we  shonld  tdeceive  her.  All  at  once,  how- 
^^r,  she  tocdc  the  money,  adding,  **  Eh  him! 
FoMT  ites  Anglais,  et  tea  Angkas  neirom^ 
pent  Jamais  J" 

For  a  nation  of  which  sudi  an  impression 
prevailed  so  universally,  as  to  have  reached 
a  poor  Belgic  -peasant,  was  reserved,  in  the 
justification  of  the  ways  of  Heaven  to  man, 
the '  victory  of  Waterloo. 

J.  SlMFSQK. 


CHAP.  Xy.— 1815. 

Ntipakon  ka&es  PhiUtpep^,  on  his  road  to  Paris.-^Enfhusiastic  attachment  of  1m 
-troops.^-^He  artitfes  m  the  'cdpital.-^CbT^ervnces  with  the  ministers,  Fouch^,  and  the 
Rrmcess  JIortensia^-^^Fimtdtuous  meeting  d^  the^deputies.^^Patriatic  conduct  a^'I/a 
Payette. — Heeting  of  the  depvAies^-^Ptoposeu  fb^^  of  the  crown. — IrresohUton^qf 
Napoleon. — His  final  abdication  in  favour  of  nis  son. — Jsapole^n  II.  acknowledged  wf 
the  depuiies.-^Betirement  of  Buona^rte  to  Mabnaisan. — New' tumults  at  Park^^-^The 
ex^peror  departs  for  BochefM,  with  his  Jhilhjid  attendants. 

The  intelligenoe  of  'Niapoleon^s  arrival  ^t  of  their  conduct,  .notwithstanding  the  Jlate 

Phillinevillewas  the  signsu  of  assemblage  at  disaster.    Under  every  circumstance*  lintthe 

'  that  place,  to  aU  the  fugitives  who  had  been  most  abject  distress,  groaning  beneath  the 

•Kiifiipersed  in  so  many  directions.   Confidence  most  excruciating  agonies,  and  on  the  verge 

-in  the  talents  of  th«r  general,  and  attach-  of  death,  the  French  soldiers  pronounced  Ins 

:  nittit  to  hia  person,  were  the  obvious  motivfs  name  in  accents  of  the  most  aflfecting  en^hu- 
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taosxn.  A  man  in  the  faosmtal  at  Antweip,  neral  Drouet*  whp  adyandng to  afriaaid tkftt 
who  was  9een  a  few  days  mer  the  battle  by  stood  by»  squeezed  him  convulsively  by  the 
aa  English  travellei:;  tossed  his  own  ampu-  hand,  and  exclaimed,  ''  We  areall  ruiqed.". 
tated  arm  in  the  air,  with  a  feeble  shout  of  The  thicd  carriage  drew  up,'  and  prevented 
^  The  Emperor  for  ever/'  Another,  at  the  all  further,  expiation.  In  the  bottom  lay. 
moment  or  the  preparations  to  take  off  his  a  person,  pale,  exhausted,  and  his  arm  in  a 
li^  d^dated  that  there  was  something  which  sling.  As  this  person  slowly  alighted^  Na* 
would  cure  him  on  the  spot,  and  save  his  poleon»  who  was  behind  him,  pushed  him 
limb  and  the  operator's  troubl^.  ^^hen  along,  threw  him  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
asked  to  explaia  this  wild,  remark^  he  said,  palace,,  apwng  forward^  rushed  up  tne  stairs, 
**  A  8ij[{ht  of  the  Emperor.^'  The  amputa-  and  entered  ^apartments  without  speakii^u; 
tion  did  not  save  him :  he  died  in  the  sur-  a  word,  or  looking  at  a  single  person.  His 
seon's  hands,  and  his  last  words,  as  he  steadily  attendants  hastened  after  him*  ^As  he  ap- 
looked  on  his  own  blood,  were^  that  he  would  proached  the  door  of  the  saloon  he  suddemy 
cheerfully  shed  the  last  drop  in  his  veins  for  stopped,  cast  a  lopk  of  inexpre^dble  anguish 
the  great  Napoleon.  An  individual  in  the  on  JDrouet,  exclaimed,  **  Dishonoured!  £^ 
same  Jiospital  w^s  undergoing,  with  match*  graced  T  and,  hurryiug  into  the  apartment, 
less  steadmess,  the  extraction  of  a  ball  from  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  covered  his 
his  left  side.  In  the  middle  of  the  operation  face  with  his  hands.  These  were  the  first 
he  exclaimed,  '*  An  inch  deeper  and  you  words  he  had  spoken  within  the  last  twenty- 
will  find  the  Emperor  T  four  hours. 

AfVer  passing  some  hours  at  Fhillipeville,  The  night  was  fer  advanced — Maret  satin 
Napoleon  continued  his  route  to  Mezieres,  a  comer  pf  the  room,  with  an  alarmed  comm- 
and at  the  approach  of  night  arrived  at  Ro-  tenance — ^Regnault  stood  before  a  table,,  mak- 
croi.  His  defeat  was  yet  unknown  at  Paris,  ing  pencil-marks  on  a  piece  <^  paper  before 
Thedispatches  of  his  aide-de-camp  had  alone  him — ^Buonaparte  walked  up  and  down« 
arrived,  and  contained  the  most,  favourable  bitiqg  his  nails  and  taking  snuff.  He  stop- 
riepresentations.  On  the  next  day  bulletins  ped  all  at  once.  ,  ''  Where  is  the  bulletin  of 
were  received  from  the  field  of  battle,  stating  Mount  of  St.  Jean.^ 
^that  the  English  had  been  overthrown  at  BegnatUtJ-^There  it  is,  corrected, 
every  point,  that  the  Prussians  were  dis-  JBtwnaparte.-^Let  us  see.  (Regnault  be^ 
persed,  and  that  the  columns  of  the  French  gan  readin^f  it.) . 

were  advancing  to  Brussels.    The  delusion,  JBt«maparf^.— (During  two-thirds  of  it), 
however,  was  of  short  existence.    On  the :  It  was  gamed.    When  Uegnault  had  finish- 
afternoon  of  the  20th  it  began  to  be  whis-  ed,  he  said  with  a  sigh — It  is  lost ! 
pered  that  affairs  had  assumed  a  disastrous  JBuonaparte, — It  is  lost,  a^d— ^my  glory, 
aspect .  that  the  army  had  sustaineid  a  great  with  it. 

and  decisive  defeat,  that  Jerome  was  wound-  RegTiavJt. — ^You  have  fifty  victories  to  op 
ed,  khfe  emperor  killed,  and  Wellington  and  pose  to  one  defeat                                 .    , 
£9iicher  in  full  march  for  Paris.  The  people ;  Jlfaref.—- The  defeat  is  decisive ;  the  cm- 
assembled  to  the  number  of  20,000  m  flbe  peror  is  in  the  right 
Thuilleries.    Every  arrival  of  travellers  and ;  .  Bvanaparte. — Thejr  are  riot  accustoQi^ 
opmiers  from  the  north  weakened  the  hopes  to  conquer.    They  will  abuse  the  vidxnrr. 
of  Ufapoleon's  partizansj  and  the  entrance  of  Maret. — ^Those  whose  cowardice  Welfing- 
the  emperor  himself  within  the  gates  of  the  ton's  bravery'  h^  made  tritrniphant  are  more 
capital  was  almost  dreaded  as  theindication  dangerous,  and  more  your  enemies,  than  fh^ 
cT  some  great  and  irretrievable  misfortune.  En^sh  and  Fnissians. 
At  nine.  oVdock  three  travelling  chariots  JB^nauU. — ^The  wpubGoans  wiH  ^pieve', 
erttered  the  court  of  the  Palace  d'Elysee.  but  they  will  t*y  to  profit  hy  Ae  eiretim* 
They  were  not  immediately  recognised  by  stance. 

the  crowd,  and  the  gates  were  rapidly  dosed  Buonaparte. — ^Th^  wiH  do  wcQ;  at  least 

bdundthem.  ,  From  the  first  descend^  ge^  1h^  j^oiyatid  liberty  of  the  ^eDimtrywfll»^>. 
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mnSxi  untouched.     If  the  royalists  suoceed^^ 
it  wfll  be  by  the  support  of  foreigners. 

Maret. — The  courage  of  the  royalists  i» 
in  the  head  of  Wellington,  and  the  arm  of 
Blucher.. 

Begnault. — ^What  most  presses  is,  to  stop 
Kucher  and  Wellington. 

Maret. — How  ?  The  army  exists  no  more^ 
and  the  frontier  is  uncovered. 

Begnault. — The  frontier  is  uncovered,  but 
the  army  exists ;  it  requires  only  being  ral- 
lied.' 

Buonaparte. — ^It  will  rally  itself ;  we  must 
reorganize  and  repair  its  losses, 

Maret. — Are  you  sure  of  Soult  ^d 
Grouchy  ? 

JSuonaparte. — Grouchy  is  an  honest  man, 
but  feeble.     Soult  has  given  pledges. 

JR^^oTtat^ft,— The  army  will  re-organize  it^ 
self,  but  the  corps  are  incomplete. 

jfftt07(W[pari^.-r- Assemble  the  ministers.-r- 
I  will  have  the  chambers  know  all  to-night 

Jlfaref.— rParties  will  be  agitating. 

Begnault. — ^The  parties,  agitated  for  a  long 
time,  will  know  each  other,  measure  theif 
strength,  and  make  efforts. 

Buonaparte. — So  much  the  better.  The 
masks  wiU  fall  off.  For  the  public  I  mean. 
As  for  me,  a  Jong  time  has  —r^.  Summon 
the  ministers.  We  will  make  a  report^tell 
the  truth.  If  all  patriotism  and  honour  ar^ 
not  dead,  the  chiE^nlbers  wUl  not  refuse  men 
and  money. 

Maret.-^They  will  speak  of  sparing  water 
and  engines,  when  the  nouse  is  on  ^re. 

Beffoauli. — ^They  have  stupidlv  reproach- 
ed  dictatorship.  !(t  is  now  tnat  it  will  save 
ail!  '  ' 

.  Buanaparte.'-^l  have  recommenced  a  con- 
•titutional  monarchy— convoke  the  ministers. 

Jlfar^.^— No  dictatorship.  But  also  no  in- 
dignities. .If  we  ar^ftttaqked,  we  will  defend 
ourselves, 

.  Buonapartc^^Ah. !   nxy  old  guard !  will 
thOT  defend  theniselves  like  thee  ? 

They  separated!— Maret  remained  with 
the  emperor,  who,  in  spite  of  his  &tigue,  re> 
ceiyed  §eveal  visits,  aiid  especially  ii-om 
Cambaceres,  Deores,  Caiilaiiicourt,  and  the 
twoCamots.      * 

Th^  fidelity  of  his  ministers  had  always 
been  suspected,  and,  distrusting  tlie  attacn- 


ment  of  Fouch^,  he  had  estaUished  a  private 
police  under  his  oM^n  direction.  By  an  indi- 
vidual of  this  small  band,  he  was  presented 
with  a  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  during  fai3  absence,  and  their  ac- 
tual numbers  and  designs.  He  had  only 
begun  to  exaniine  this  important  document 
when  Fouch^  was  announced.  The  latter 
had  lonff  determined  that,  if  reverses  aU 
tended  Napoleon,  he  would  abandon  his 
cause,  and  court  the  favour  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  feared  that  the  emperor  miffht  once  more 
assume  all  the  attributes  of  unumited  despo* 
tism,  and  dissolve  the  chambers  before  any 
resistance  could  be  made.  His  object,  on 
this  visit,  was  to  decdve  his  master  by  a  fidse 
report  of  the  state  of  parties ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded so  effectually  in  his  representations, 
that  Napoleon,  without  regarding  the  report  ' 
of  bis  agent,  pledged  himself  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  tlie  pation.  The  favourable  mo- 
ment, for  assuming  the  dictatorship  was  lost, 
and  the  duke  of  Otranto  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  treachery  and  atrocity  of  hit . 
deception.    ' 

Tne  princess  Hortensia. next  obtained  an 
interview.  The  enemies  of  Buonaparte  have 
accused  him  of  incestuous  connection  with 
his  beautiful  relative,  but  have  adduced  no 
proof  to  justify  the  aspersion.  She  was  pale» 
ndnt,  and  agitati^d.  With  an  air  of  schtow 
and  of  sisterly  affection,  she  painty  in  sad 
and  melancholy  colours  his  own  danger,  and 
the  calamities  of  France.  She  exhorted  him, 
by  every  national  and  ^very  domestic  ti^ 
and  by  a  regard  for  his  own  safety,  to  dismiss 
iJl  ambitious  projects,  and  to  save  his  coun- 
try and  himself.  He  only  replied  by  incohe- 
rent mutterings  and  unconnected  sentences. 
The  Bourbons!— The  English !— Dishonour! 
T—was  his  continual  exdamatidn:  till  at 
length,  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable  anger, 
striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  the  accident 
threw  some  books  on  her  foot,  which  waa 
severely  hurt  Uncertain  whether  this  vio- 
lence was  intentional,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  was  about  to  faint,  when  NavNoleon,  who 
was  deeply  agitated^  took  her  affectioiu^tely 
by  the  hand,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
consequences  of  his  unruly  temper,  and  pro^ 
mised  that  he  would  conquer,  and,  if  possible^ 
grant  her  request     The  doud  for  a  moment 
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left  Nipdaon's  biow.  One  qi  theae  expre^ 
sive  and  insinuating  smiles  played  upon  his 
lips,  which  sometimes  formed  so  singular  a 
contrast  to  the  general  gloom  and  sternness 
of  his  countenance.  He  courteously  led  her 
to  the  door,  and  hade  her  adieu. 

The  ministers  were  now  assembled  in 
council.  After  much  delibejration  they  de> 
termbied  that  the  evil  impression  made  on 
tlie  public  mind,  from  the  disaster  occasioned 
by  tne  pretendol  panic  of  the  army,  would 
best  be  neutralised  by  proclaiming  himself 
.  dijcta(x)r.  Luden,  his  brother,  was  peremp- 
tory  in  tliis  opinion,  but  it  was  opposed  by 
Fouch^  on  tne  ground  that  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  chambers  rendeied 
such  a  measure  quite  unnecessary.  Fouch^^ 
and  others,  declared  their  doubts  whether 
the  instruments  of  audi  an  act  could  be  found, 
either  among  those  called  the  jacobins,  or  any 
part  of  the  military.  The  discussion  was  not 
so  secret  but  that  some  intimation  of  its  pur* 
port  reached  a  member  of  the  house  ot  re« 
presentatives,  who  had  been  too  early  dulled 
m  revolutions,  and  had  known  Buonaparte 
fxx)  well,  ikot  to  feel  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  . 

M.  de  la  Fayette  gaining  further  assor- 
anoe,  from  two  of  the  ministers,  of  the  act 
tliat  was  meditating,  hurried  tp  the  house, 
which  had  assembl^  at  an  earlier  hoar  than 
usual,  and  the  president  had  no  sooner  taken 
the  chdr  than  he  presented  himself  at  the 
tribune.  The  jpresident  began  by  correcting 
some  def^^  btgbammar  in  the  proofs  v^biu 
of  the  preceding  day,  'ff  Leave  your  erratM/' 
he  exclaimed,  ''  there  is  otl^r  matter  of  dis^ 
cusacxi :  hasten  to  open  the  sitting,  and  give 
me  the  pard^.^  La  Fayette  haid  hitherto 
taken  no  share  in  their  discussions.  His  un- 
exjpec^  appearance,  therefore,  and  his  com*- 
manding  clemeanour,  excited  the  greatest 
surprise,  and  the  most  lively  expectation,  ^tiA 
a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  whole 
assembly. 

^  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''  for  the  first  time 
during  many  years  you  hear  a  voicd,  Which 
the  old  firiends  of  liberty  may  yet  recognise. 
The  country  is  in  danger,  ahd  you  alone  can 
save  it 

•*  The  sinister  reports  which  have  been  cii^> 
culated.  during  the  last  two  days,  are  unfaa|u  ^ 


pily  confirmed.  This  is  the  moment  to  rallyr 
round  the  national  colours,— -the  tri-colouied 
standacd  of  1789^ — ^the  standard  of  liberty, 
Mudity,  and  public  order.  It  is  you  alcne 
who  can  now  protect  the  country  froopi 
fi)reign  attacks,  and  internal  dissensions.— 
It  is  you  alone  who  can  secure  the  indepen-i 
dence  and  the  honour  of  France. 

^  AHow  a  veteran  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
fieedom,  and  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  ^0^ 
tion,  to  submit  to  you  some  resolutions, 
which  the  dangers  of  the  present  crisis  de* 
mand.  I  am  assured  that  yon  will  fed  the 
necessity  of  adopting  them : 

*'  Art  I.  The  chamber  dedares  that  the 
independence  of  the  nation  is  menaced. 

*'  II.  The  chamber  declares  its  sittings 
permanent  All  attempts  to  dissolve  it  shaU 
be  considered  high  treason^  Whosoever  shall 
render  himself  culpable  of  such  an  attempt 
sfa^l  be  considered  a  traitor  to  Ins  countiy, 
and  condemned  as  sucL 

''  III.  The  army  of  the  Une,  and  the  na- 
tional guards,  who  have  fought,  and  still 
fight,  ror  the  liberty,  the  independence,- ahd 
the  territory  of  Vttaioe',  have  merited  well  of 
the  country. 

**  IV.  The  minister  of  the  interiw  is  in« 
vited  to  assemble  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Parisian  national  guard,  in  order  to  consult 
on  the  means  of  providing  it  with  arms^  and 
of  conlpleting  this  corps  of  dtizens,  whose 
tried  patriotism  and  zeal  ofier  a  smre  guaran^- 
tee  foe  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  capital,  and  for  the  inviolabiQty 
of  the  national  representatives. 

**  V.  The  minister  of  war,  of  foreign  ail 
fairs,  of  police,  and  of  the  interior,  are  invited 
to  repair  to  the  hal}  of  the  assembly,** 

No  opposition  was  made  to  these  resolu- 
tions, so  aWming  and  so  bold.  The  court 
party  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  leading 
members  were  now  with  the  emperor,  and 
the  others  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the 
impending  storm.         » 

After  a  short  observation  from  M.  Flau* 
get^es,  who  e:spres$ed  his  wish  '*  that  the 
minister  ought  to  be  summoned  without 
dfla^^  and  required  to  .communicate  every 
panibujar  of  the  defeat  which  the  army  had 
sttstaiii|?d,  Md  the.  mal  ded^s  of  the  etfn* 
p^ir0r;VvU.aiid  ^a  still  bolder  remark  from  iaw 
Ss 
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oilier  member,  ^*  tkAfcdiifi  few  moments  the 
ehamber  might  he  dissolved,  and  tibat  the)r 
would  have  the  regret  of  losing,  by  their  de- 
fa^,  an  opportunity  which  might  npt  be  re- 
gained,'' the  propositions  were  all  carried  by 
aedamation,  except  the  iburdi.  This  was: 
fi»r  the  present  suispended,  as  conveying  :aft 
invidious  distinction  between  the  trooipa  oC 
the  line  aikd  the  national  guards,  and  imptlt- 
iog  to  Nappleon  an  iotentian  to  avail  bimi-' 
^S  of  the  assistance  of  the  troops,  which  they^ 
had.  no.  doubt,  existed  in  his  mind,  bu4bf 
which  he  had  not  yet  given  any  acttal  pnoo£ 

Although  the  fourai,  resolution  was  not 
adopted  by  the  chaxnbec,  theiialioiial  guirrd 
availed  themselves  of  the  hint.  Th^  imme^ 
diatdy  assembled  at  their  respective  rendez- 
votts,  and  a  piquet  was  sent  from  evenr  ar-. 
vondissement  to  do  djuty  at  the  hall  of  the 
deputies,  and  to  charge  themselves  with  the 
protection  of  the  national  representation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  deputies  were  trans- 
isitted  to.  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  there 
adopted  with  scarcely  moie  discussion,  and 
without  amendment 

.  These,  steps  decided  the  fate  of  NapoleoiL 
All,  except  himself,  predicted  the  speedy, 
tecmination  of  his  reign,  but  he  was  yet  rni- 
ixMiscious  of  danger.  He  saw  in  these  mea- 
sores  only  the  expressiou'of  the  fears,  which 
the  deputies  entertained  lest  he  should  dis* 
solve  th^m,  and  re-establish  his  former  demot- 
isito,.  and  he  did  not  doubt,  that  when  these> 
apprehensions  were  removed*  they  would 
i(eiMously  cofoperate.  witih  him  ixt  endieavour^l 
ing  to  save  their  oounfary>  ..  : » 

The  day  passed  Qvec  without  .any.  ^ent 
<^  consequence.  The*  clmnibers  exuot^fmirii 
the  ministais  the  most  positive  aBsnuaoceS) 
that  no  designsiweiie  harboured  againrt  thetn: 
and  the  minister  of  war,  especially,  w^  domr 
pelled  repeatedly  to  deny  that  the  troops  had, 
lieodyed  orders  to  intimidate*  or  dissolve  thei 
assembly.  The  diff<»6nt  paiHes.  regarded, 
pach  other  with  distrust  They  were  mu»r. 
taring  their  respective  forces,  and  it  wm  e^ 
u>  foresee  that  a  speedy  ^plbsidn  was  ii^ 
evitable* 

The  discussion  respecting  the  di<itatorship . 
was.  yet  proceeding  at  tw  Elys^  palace^ 
when  intelligence  was  brought  to  Napolecm 
thftt  M.  de  hi  Fayette  was  then  at  the  tri- 


bune^ and  faarangiMig  the  assemhb?.  Biiona* 
parte  was  trifling  over  bis  cup  or  coffee^ — 
'"^  La  Fayette  at  the  tribune}'^  said  he.  The 
spoon  dR>pt  from^  his  hand :  he  assumed  an 
attitude  of  indi^natioix  and  hastened  to  his 
council  chamber^  The  lofty  attitude  which 
tihie  tassemUy  had  mow  talcen  rendered  all 
hopes  of  suGcesS'  fruitless,  bxxA.  recourse  was 
therefore,  hod  to  npgodiatioift.  The  ministers, 
wkDi  had  loitered  in  Ihe  council  of  the  Elys^ 
by  the  emperor^s  order,  at  length  appeared, 
oh  a  ascond  oequi^ufeion^  before  the  sessembly, 
acoomparaed  by  Lucieh  Buonaparte,  as  im- 
perial coDomissory,  who  required  a  committee 
of  the  w^hofe  house,  to  sommunicate  an  im^ 
ipenak  message.  At  skight  the  io^perial  com- 
mittee assembled.  It  was.  oomposed  of  mem- 
bers, holding  departiaaenta ;  the  ministers  of 
state ;  the  president,  and  fi)ur  members  of  the 
chamber  of, peers;  the- presidents,  and  four 
vice-presidents,  of  the  repeesentatives ;  the, 
heads  of  the  dvil  and  tnimary  authorities  of 
Fans;  and  state  counsellors, peers,  repvesenta- 
tives,  and  dtiaens,  wiio  wiere  invited  l^  the 
emperor.  The  friends  of  Napoleon  were  Idie 
most  numerous  party.  When,  the  emperor, 
attended  by  his  three  brothers,  entered  the 
room,  all  the  assembly  rose.  He  saluted  them 
respeebfiilly,  but  with  some  embarrassment 
— ^He  attempted  to  speak:  hk  hand  was 
dendied  with  the  vicUence  of  hb  mental 
agony ;  and  the  distness  un^  which  he  evi- 
dently laboured  awakaied  the  pity, of  his 
audience,  and  conciliated  their  forbearance 
MfOiy/who  attended  with  the  design  of  up- 
bxaimng  his  recent  conduct  iibandoned  that 
iatentioii.  He  spoke  at  first  in  a.  low  tone, 
and  unintelligible  sentences;  :bii^  encouraged 
by  the  r  Evident  anprobation  of  his  friend^  he 
becmme  calm,  coUected,  and  impessina  He 
confessed  the  misfi9i;tune&  whsob  .the  army 
bad  expeiiencedr  he  descanted  on  the  bra- 
very.aim  attaf^smmtof  his  troops  wi^  the 
most.muttiftted  eIiEx|uei%ee^  and  frankly  ac- 
knowledged the  faults  which  he  had  com- 
mitted irt.  tlie:  course  of  /kh»  ^campaign.  He 
praiaed,  |a  the  highest  i terms,  the  unconquer 
able  brav;eryj  of  ithe  .Britiih^  and  the  tmri- 
yfiX^  talents  ofi  theyr  <K)mtaander.  He  con- 
fessed that  his  onlv  remaining  resource,  was 
the  loyalty  and  amctioo'of  his  peof^,  zxiA 
entreiated  the  advice  of  the  ooomuttei*  for  the 
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direction  df  his  conduct  His  eloquence,  and 
afipftrent  sincerity,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  auditors ;  and  mlmy^  who 
had  visited  the  assembly  with  feelings  inimi^ 
cal  io  his  ititereits,  became  converts  to  his 
causes 

CcmM  Regnault  (de  St  Jean  D'Angeley), 
a  name  wdl  known  in  the  ftrmals  of  the  re- 
volution, commenoed  the  debate. 

••  The  glory  of  France,-  said  he,  •  is  in  the 
army.  Her  honoui^  depend*  on  therestora;- 
tion  of  our  losses.  Her  liberty  and'inde- 
pendence  are  connected  with  the  strength  of 
ner  defendar^.  The  safety  of  the  country 
consists  in  their  number,  their  discipline,  and 
their  exploits.  A  great  reverse  i^  to  great 
souk  but  a  salutary  warning.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  triumph  of  principles,  that  misibrtune 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  compro- 
mise them.  If  victory  has  ceased  to  crown 
our  standards,  are  there  not  other  palms  be^ 
sides  those  which  are  sprinkled  with  Uood. 
The  olive  of  peace  may  still  fiomish  upon 
our  menaced  frontlefs ;  but  th4t  it  may  bear 
permanent  fruit,  it  miast  be  planted  byjieroic 
hands.  Alreiidy  doe»  the  asrmy  ratty ;  but 
our  astomsh«df  e^)e,^  afflicted  at  the  absence 
of  its  defenders^  aemands  that  we  should  fill 
up  those  glorious  vacdindes^  i^fatdi  imheard- 
or  sacrifices  have  made  in  their  i^ks.  Will' 
ytm  refuse  to*  reoriiit  with  heroes  this  heroic 
army?  By  enlar^ng  its  batltaliom^  or,  at- 
least;  hv  fiflinjg  them  up  with  devoted  men, 
you  wift  seoond  the  public  ehthu^asm— ^ou 
will  crown  tb^  wishes  bf  the' nation.  Far, 
however,  be  froiri  us  the  dMire  of  revenge. 
The  only  eohquesfi  f(»*  wMdh  we  fight  is  that 
of  fekoGf  bttt  ih  (Mde7  l^at  We  may  not  be 
oompdBfed^  tb'beg'it  on  bur  knees,  it  ib  neces- 
sai^  tftat  the  mimber  o£  our  soldiers  should 
correspond  with:  their  courage.  A  nation 
ddeated;^  but  whibh :  never  viH' be  utteriy 
vanquished^  shOidd  li^t  present  the  reed  of 
peace,  but  when  leaning  upon  the  massive 
chib  of  her  combsrts.^  I  conclude  with  mov- 
ing,  that  the  chambers  make  an  appeal  to 
French  valour,  whilst  the  emperor  is  treat- 
ing of  peace  in  the  niost  steady  and  di^ified 
manner." 

La  Fayette  nbxt  robe.  '  Every  eye  was 
fixed, u|X)n'  him,  and  the^ most  profound  si^ 
lenoe  reigned  in  the  assembly!  mpcdeoiiwaHr 


a^tflfted  to  a  great  degree^  but  he  speedily 
recovered  himSelC  sMd  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  indifierence  and  unconcern. 

•*  In  lOve  for  my  country,"  said  he,  •*  and 
ardent  wishes  to  save  it  from  the  dangers 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  it,  I  will  not 

Seld  to  the  last  speaker.  The  sincerity  of 
8  patriotism  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt  r 
but  it  is  with  pain  that  I  am  compelled  to^ 
say,  that  the  meitsures  which  he  pi*oposes 
would  hasten  and  a^tibvate  the  calamities 
that  we  all  deprecate.  The  fine  army  witii 
whidi  our  northern  fix«itiers  were  cot^ered 
is  no  more.  It  ran  oppose' no  effectual  re- 
sistance 'to  the  hordes^  or  foreigners  Who  have 
^  alreadv  passed  our  borders,  ^nd  whose  course^ 
is  marked  with  devastation  and  blood.'  It  is 
under  the  walls  of  Paris  alone  tMrft  our  SMt:* 
iered  troops  will  be  able  to  (fiyite,'ahd  <fis-» 
pute  with  the  enemy  the  posseSsk>n  of  the 
capital  of  the  empire.' 

"  Of  the  issue  of  the  contest  I  should  not 
be  doubtful.  ^  At  the  voice  of  their  govJern- 
moit,  and  to  defend  the  Kberty,  the  irite- 
grity,  and  the  independence  of  hi^  couMry,' 
every  Prenehman  would  fly  to  arms,  and 
the  invaders  would  be  chased  from  our  soil 
with  sad  discomfiture.  But  though  the  tri^ 
umph  would  be  certain,  the  contest  would- 
be  long  and  dreadful.  Our  fruitful  fields 
would  be  laid  waste,  and  our  rivers  run  with 
blood.  Is  it  necessary  to  expose  our  country' 
to  these  calamities?  Is  it  necessary  to  fm 
it  with  widows  and  orphans?  Are  there  no 
means  by  which  peace  may  be  obtained  with- 
out compromising  our  honour  ? 

•*  The  last  speaker  has  proposed  that  pacific 
overtures  should  be  made  to  the  allies ;  that 
while  an  appeal  is  made  to  French  valour^ 
the  emperor  should  treat  for  peace  in  the 
rtio»t  dignified  •manner.      But  with  what 

Select  of  success  will  he,  or  can  he  treat  ?•  . 
ave  not  our  enemies  pledged  themselvesf  to 
a  Hne  of  conduct  wWcn,  adopted  vrht^  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  uncertain^  and  while    ' 
all  France  appeared  to  have  rallied  round 
the  emperor  c^  their  choieia,  will  not  be  reaj^ 
dily  abandoned  now  that  victo^  hasr  cnswiiedi 
their  efforts?  ^ 

^*  Mingled  sentiments  of  aflfeetidn^ andro^: 
sp^et  firi^Mt  me  from' ban^  mm:e^  €^  ' 

'Hicife  itbut'onemelMiwewht^^       faope-ihar^ 
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couiiiltiTy^  aiidif  tl)^^inii^^  should  re8{>ect  thie  national  iridepend^ioe, 
wUlnoi  advise  him  to:wiopt  it,  hk  great  aoui  th^  territxHial  integiitYr  and  the  right  which 
will  reveal  it  to  him.**  belongs  to  every  people  of  framing  their  own 
'  The  duke  of  Bassano  was  the  chief  oppo*  constitution.  These  negodations,*'  it  was  ^ 
n^nt  of  the  speech  thus  delivered.  He  8Ug-«.  added,  ''must  be  supported  by  the  develope- 
gested  the  expedience  of  placing  beneath  the  ment  of  the  national  force."  Murmurs  of 
T€strietion3  of  a  severe  p^ice,  the  members  disapprobation  Were  beard  fiQm  every  part 
of  the  different  factions  who  had  insulted,  or  of  tne  hall.  The  members  expressed  them* 
disturbed,  the  government  of  Napoleon.*^-*  selves  in  the  most  indignant  terms  upon  the 
**  Let  those  chieft,"  said  he  "  be  punished,  project  of  the  emperor's  treating  for  peace, 
who,  coming  from  the  various  cities  of  La  when  he  himself  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
Vendee,  and  the  frontier  provinces,  cherish  its  accomplishment.  •*  Give  us,"  said  they, 
the  hopes  of  the  court  of  Ghent,  and  the  ani-  **  some  idea  of  yoixr  new  policy.  What  are 
mosity  of  Europe.  Exclude  their  accom-  your  plans,  your  combinations  ?  Europe 
pliees  from  official  authority.  Restrain  the  nas  declared  war  against  Napoleon  alone. — 
inferior  agents  with  more  strictness,  and  you  Let  us  have  no  secrets.  Shew  us  the  depth 
will  have  produced  the  double  effect,  of  dis-  of  the  abyss.^  We  shall  find  means  to  &tbom 
4K)ncertingthe  foreign  enemy,  and  of  strength-  it :  but  how  cain  the  emperor  pretend  to  save 
ening  the  government  and  its  friends.  Had  the  country."  "  We  have  followed  your 
this  measure  been  adopted,  a  person  who  now  brother,"  said  M.  de  la  Fayette,  *^  across  the 
hears  me,  and  who  well  understands  me  (La  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  des^ts  of  Russia ; 
Fayette),  would  not  smile  at  the  misfortunes  the  bones  of  our  countrymen*  that  whiten 
of  the  country,  and  Wellington  would  not  the  plains  in  almost  eveiy  quarter  of  Europe, 
be  marching  on  Paris."  This  harangue  was  bear  witness  to  our  patience  and  fiddity. — 
r,eceived  with  continued  clamour,  and  the  It  is  our  perseverance  that  we  have  to  regret, 
duke  of  Bassano  was  compelled  to  sit  down  and  the  blood  of  three  millions  of  French^ 
in  the  midst  of  hisses  and  execrations.  An-  men.  Go  (addressiiig  Lucien  Buonaparte), 
other  member,  in  describing  the  necessity  of  tell  your  brother  that  we  will  trust  him  no 
a  ehange  in  the  form  of  government,  vehe-  longer:  we  Will  ourselves  undertake  the  sal- 
mently  exclaimed,  "  The  liberties  of  the  na*  vatiqn  of  Our  country."  After  much  tumul- 
taon  should  not  be  mere  chimeras,  and  her  tuous  discussioii,  and  an  daborate  harangue 
rights  words  without  meaning,"  Before  the  by  Duchesne,  the  latter  continued,  "  I  freely 
assembly  separated,  one  of  the  members,  who  express  my  opinibn.  What  m^  be  the  Con- 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate,  exclaimed,  '  sequence  of  the  late  events  ?  We  have  only 
with  a  voice  purposely  meant  to  reach  the  one  certain  means  left,  whidi  is  to  engage 
emperor's  ear,  "  M.  de  la  Fayette  has  struck  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  safety  of  the 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  I  admire  Napoleon,  state,  in  the  sacred  xiame  of  a  suflferingooun- 
but  in  order  that  all  France,  and  that  poste-  try,  to  declare  his  abdication/'  The  applauses 
rity  may  think  as  I  do,  one  great  act  is  still  were  tumultuous.  The  vote  of  abaKsaticm 
wanting.  Is  there  no  one  so  much  a  friend  was  carried/  and  the  ministers^  with  the 
to  our  happiness  and  glory,  as  to  point  out  counselors  of 's1»te,  and  some  deputies,  re- 
to  him  in  what  maimer  he  may  still  add  to  paired  to  the  jiakee  of  the  Elys^.  The 
them."  duke  of  Otrant<h  M.  Constant^  and  two  of 
At  the  meeting  of  deputies  on  the  foUow-  the  representatives,  employed  all  their  do- 
ing morning,  they  recieived  a  visit  from  gene-  quence  to  convince  Napolecm  of  the  necessity 
ralGrenier,  who  stated^  that  after  a  delmera-  of  the  measure. 

tion  oifive  hours,  the  imperial  conimittee  had  - 

resolved,  **  that  the  safety  of  the  country  re-  The  foUowing  statement  is  from  the  pen  of 

quired  the  consent  of  the  einperor  to  the  not  M.  Didier : — 

mination,  by  the  two  chambo^  of  a  oommis-  For  two  days  and  nights,  meetings  and 

don,  charged  to  negpdate  ^&teciky  with  the  commttteea  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Ely- 

coofesoed  powers^'  atipukting  only  that  they  B6e  pabee^  withbut  producing  any  result 
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Tlie  empffor^s  anxiety  seeqaoitQjqi^reqs^ 
Much  business  seemed,  to  be  aoing,  apd  yet 
nothing  was  detennined.  The  time  wa6» 
however,  pressing.  The  chambers  hid.  as- 
sembled^ and»  from  the  violence  of  the  dis* 
cussionsy  it  was  plain  that  the  parties  stood 
opposed  to  each  pther ;  the  necessity  qf  an 
abdication  was  already  spoken  of  witnimu,ch 
freedom. 

I  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage  which  stop- 
bed  at  the  palace ;  it  was  prinep  Lucien's. — 
Napoleon  tinned  pale  on  seeing  hiqi;  he 
went  down,  however,  and  met  his  brother  in 
the  garden.  The  prince  drew  the  emperor 
aside  into  the  closest  walk  in  the  garden,  j 
foUowed  at  a  distance,  by  turnings  which  I 
luiew,  and  I  arrived  behind  a  thicket  of  var- 
dure  which  concealed  me  frx)m  them.  It  is 
probable  I  heard  only  the  last  part  of  their 
conversation.  -  ,        , 

Prince  Lucien. — ^Wbere  is.  your  firmness 
now?  Abandon  this  irresolution.  You 
know  the  consequence  of  not  haying  the 
courage  to  dare.  .  i  .  . ., 

The  Emperor. — I  have  dai^ed  too  muQb^  . 

The  Prince. — ^Yes,  too  much,  and:  too 
little.  Dare  once  again.  You  deliberate 
when  it  is  proper  you  should  act  Others 
are  acting  and  not  deliberating;  they  will 
pronounce  your  forfeiture. 

The  Emperor.-T-Forfeiture!  :  Let, us  see 
Davoust. 

They  returned  into  the  palace^  and  the 
prince  of  Eckmuhl  was  sent  for,  I  am  not 
certain  what  was  proposed  to  him, ,  nor  what 
he  replied;  but  it  appeared  that  he  would 
attempt  nothing  ftgainst  tbf;  independence  of 
the  national  representatipn.  ,  , 

Prince  Lucien,  jxmch  agitated,  soon  drov^ 
off  in  his  carriage,  I  heard  him;  say  to  hi9 
secretary,  **  Wtot  can  I  say^^i  you?  The 
smoke  of  Mont  St.  Jean  has  tume4  his 
head."  ;/         .     :       i 

The  emperor  shut  himself  l^^rmetically  in 
a  retired  cabinet,  and  did  npf  c59n?p.out,foi? 
iin  hour.  He  had  askeii  for  a  jeUyrfin(4:Coffe#^ 
and  a  valet-de-chambre  sent  it  in  to  ,him  bj! 
a  boy,  who,  during  his  service  in  thf  pplf^i 
had  been  particukrly  notfced  l)^  Napqlepqi 
und  of  whom  he.  seemed  v^iy  fond*  The 
lioy  looked  seriously  at  the!  emperor,  who 
was  sitting  motipnlesfi^  wit^;h^:)ifH^ 


his  eres,-^'.'  Eiit  aome^*  said  tke.boy,  '^  it 
.  wiljL  d[o}  yptt  good^"  .The  emperor  asked-^ 
."  Are  you  Apt  from  Goiicase?'^"  No,  Sire, 
I  come  from  Pietse  Eite^"->-r"  And  your  pa- 
rents have  A  cottage  and  some  acres  there?" 
**  Yes,  Sire.'*— «  That  is  ahappy  life  r  Hia 
head,  which  lie  had  for  a  momient  mised,  he 
then  sunk  again  upon  his  hands. 

Na(K>l9on  soon  afl^  returned  to  his  great 
cabinet,  where  be  found  me  opening  a  dis- 
patch* *^  Is  there  any  thing  new  Siere  ?'* 
said  the  emperor. — ^  It  contains  a  letter  ad- 
dFQssed  to  his  majesty  himself  Buonaparte 
read  wh^t  follows** — ; 

''  The  chastisement  of  a  hero  omsista  in 
his  fall.  Your's  is  resolved  on,  and  in  order 
that  history  may  consider  it  as  legal  as  your 
Gontea^poraries.wUl  believe  it  just,  thepublie 
authority  Is  about  to  pronounce  it  Your 
apconaplices  will  not  then  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  d^9cribe  it  as  the  work  of  the  bay- 
onets of  the  E^aJmucka.  You  may»  however, 
prevent  this.  Take  to  yourself  the  honour 
of  descending  from  a  throne  from  which  you 
may  be  dragged.  This,  is  the  advice  of  a  can* 
did  enemy  who  has  often  admiced  you,  who 
neter  feared  you ;  and  who,  at  the  price  of. 
hi9  blood,  would  have  wished  to  have  had  to 
revere*  in  you,  the  saviour  of  that  world  of 
lyhich-  you  have  been  the  scourge.  That 
enqn^y  fsianot  leave  him  whom  ms  genius 
and  the  national  will  have  jcaised  to  sove- 
reignty, without  saying  to  him  what  his 
friends,  if  a^y  yet  remain  to  him,  ought  to 

,,  t' That  I  should  abdicate?"  biting  his  lips, 
an4  crushing  the  letter  in  his  hand.  ''  A¥nat 
think  you  of  it  ?**  $aid  he,  to  two  of  the  mi«« 
nisters,  the  ^uk6  of  Bassano  and  Renault 
SL  Jean  d'Angeley,  who  had  just  entered— 7 
the  former  was  silent,^-*'*  I  understand  you,** 
S£ad  NapoJieon,  affecting  gaiety,  ''  you  agree 
with  the  lanonymous  writer.:  Well,  count 
K^gnault,  :wh9tisi  your  opinion?"* — "  With 
mm  and  money  you  .might  still  repd  the 
i^t^cki^  of  youT:  a^mkuita ;  biit  without  them, 
what  can  you  do  but  yield  ?" — "  I  am  aUe 
^  pesisL'*-i-**  Fubtic  opinioa  is  with  the 
c^mbecflbiand  it* is. the  opinion  oi*  the  chamr 
bers  that  a  sacrifice  is  required.'* 
.  Hen^  gienaal.  Solignac;,  member  of  the 
tlnrofagr  of  ideputies^i  waa  announced.    ''So* 
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lignacr*  exclaimed  the  emperor-^^he  has  not 
spoke  to  me  these  five  years,  what  ean  he 
i/TBiii  ?*'  The  mmisters  withdrew,  and  tSdig- 
Dae  was  hnmediately  admitted. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  ccmversation,  I 
ihiill  therefore  quote  the  words  in  which  the 
gei^iel  has  stated  it  himself: — 

''  It  was  settled ;  the  chamber  had  deter- 
naimed'to  exclude  Napoleon  from  the  throne; 
but  dt  was  wished'  to  shew  r^ard  for  the 
anny  in  proceedings  concerning  the  person 
^>  its  Aa^  whose  power  and  gt^y  the 
troops  had  so  long  been  accugtomed  to  re- 
spect. There  was  also  reason  to  fear,  that 
the  decree  of  its  forfeiture  might  be  made 
the  pcetext  of  an  insurrection.  The  capitd 
tnight  become  the  scene  of  serious  tatmUes, 
nM  the  country  be  involved  in  a  civil  war, 
It  appeared  necessary,  Iberpfoie,  in  order  to 
-svdid  these  evils,  th^t  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon should  proceed  from  ^Ms^f,  and  be 
oonstdeved  as  a.yo]untary  actiif  i^votedness 
for  the  country, 

''  To  obtain  this  obiect,  I  employed  the 
means  of  persuasion  winch  appearea  to  me 
best  calcuhtted  ix  mecess.  After  an  hour 
and  a  halTs  conversaiaoR,  Napoleon  al  last 
yielded  to  my  urgent  reoommendations.  He 
appeared  tqudiM  wilii  the  Asriki^is  and 
eMrgy  with  which  I  spoke^  wMl^  lit  tlje 
same  tinfie  I  preserved  the  re%)ect  Vrhich  was 
due  to  his  mik,  imd^  still  more  tid;  his  mislbr^ 
tunes.  In  a  wqrd,  I  left  ikte  empeiw  with  the 
assQcaiice  thiit  he  would  transm^  his  act  of 
abdication,  and  J  arrived  at  the  chamber  of 
peinrcactitaliTas  befiiie  die  fbrfeftmr^,  which 
was  then  under  eonsidetatknig  became  the 
subject,  of  positive  decMe." 
:  A  aoaietary  wb»  iminediaiefy  Himnmoned, 
an4  the  fbUowing^  dedaration  drawn  np  :-^ 
.  '^  Frenchmen!  <  In  i»mtnencing  war  fbr 
Qaamtainihg  the  national  independence,  I  re- 
Ikd*  on  the  union  of  all  effi)rts,  of  all  willS|| 
and  the  ^neunBnoe  of  all  the  national  au- 
thDrilties«  I  had  season  to  hope  ibr  euoeess, 
and  IfaBaflred  dl  tl»ed8dAi»^kmi||pf  ^e  powers) 
against  me. 

'^  CiJtuimstaacesflappear  to  me  Ranged;  1 
offer  my^If  a  sacrifice  to  the  hutned  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  May  ^y  furdve  slhc^ 
nii  their  dedarations,  and  have^  tM8^  cftreeted 
than  only  against  my  pefww!   My  pi^lilAa^ 


life  is  terminated,  and  I  procbdm  my  son, 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  emperor  of 
the  French. 

**  The  present  members  wiQ  provisionally 
-form  the  coundl  of  the  government.  The 
interest  which  I  take  in  my  )Son,  induces  me 
to  invite  Jhe  chambers  to  form  the  regency 
by  a  law ,  without  delay. 

"  Unite  all  for  the  public  safety,  in  order 
to  renudn  an  independent  nation. 

(Signed)  *'  Napoleon." 

Solignac  hastened  to  the  assembly  with 
this  important  paper.  It  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  Thev  who  had  been 
most  eager  in  theur  cries  for  ms  abdication  or 
forfeiture  were  the  foremost  in  expresang 
their  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  w^ch  Buona- 
parte had  made^  I^a  Fayette  proposed  that 
Ids  person  and  interests  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  protection  pf  the  national  bcmour, 
and  the  resolution  Wa^  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. Regnauk,  who  had  ialreafly  proved  his 
loFvetohis  Aountiy  by  flie  advice  ^rfiich  he 
had  lately  given  ^Buonaparte,  was  eagier  to 
shew  that  no  change  of  circamstances  could 
diminish  his  afl^ction  for  his  former  sove? 
reign  :-^ 

*  Gentlemen,^*  said  he,  *'  I  am  no  l<Migcr 
a  minister,  I  am  a  citizen ;  I  am  a  represent 
tative  of  the  people^  and  I  have  a  r^faft  to 
daim  this  title,  ^r  I  have  proved  myself 
such  even  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince^  to- 
wards whom^  you  have  stffl  a  dtrty  to  per- 
form; arid  here  I  am  certain  thttt  na  one  will 
^savow  the  sentiments  which  1  am  about  to 
express. 

^  You  have  had  at  your  head  a  man  wl^om 
you  have  prpdaimed  great.  This  man  pos- 
terity will  judge.  He  was  invested  by  the 
people  with  sov^rrign  power.  He  has  laid 
k  aside  without  reserve,  without  personal 
consideration.  The  chamber  should  become 
the  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  which  are 
due  to  him,  and  which  the  nation  will  pre- 
serve towards  him.  I  propose  that  the  presi- 
dent and  hia  bureau  shall  proceed  to  Napo- 
leon^ to  express  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation^  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which 
it-  aoc^ta  &e  noble  sacrifice  which  he  has 
made  wt  the  independence  and  happiness  of 
the  Fitefidi  people.** 

The  iMticvi  was  unanimously  carried,  and 
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the  piesitlieat  I^njujnfti^  j|||«id«d;  bv.  lite 
vice-pre&ident)  and  seor^t^ri^s^  prodQ?md  te 
tlie  palace.  Bupnaparte  r^iviod  tibeoi.  awt 
rounded  by  aU  hifjiorixiM  woi^r^j  W«U 
the  grand  officers  of  bis  bouseboU;  a^  %  n 
strong  body  of  bis  ffuard.  At  no  ferpieir 
audience  bad  he  exhibited  sOrW^ch  ifa^pefial 
state*  It  was  bxk  excusable  vanity^  whi^W 
made  him  wish  once  more  to  aj^^eav  asra 
sovereign,  before  he  retired  for  ever  into  tbe 
private  walks  of  life.  Buontipwrte  wa^  ibrm; 
and  collect ed«  He  was  pale  ajad  f  ^auoted. 
from  the  effect  of  previous  agitatrooi,,  bqit  waa. 
now  serene  and  even  cheerful. 

Lanjuinais    approached  with  more  th^fd 
usual  respect   His  countenance  was  a^taAed,. 
and  his  voice  trembled.    He  said  that  be  was 
commissioned  to  express  the  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  which  the  deputies  unaxumou«ly 
lelt  for  his  generous  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  imperious  aemand  of  circum- 
stances.    When  his  throne  was  connected 
with  the  glory  and  the  happ^ess  of  Fiance, 
or  while  it  could  be  supported  without  the 
hazard  of  the  utter  destruction  (j£  their  native 
land,  they  had  rallied  round  him,,  and  would 
have  detended  him'>vith.  thek  lives*    But 
the  reverses  of  AVaterloa  bad  aj|;aiiv  e;xp9sed 
their  beloved  country  ta  the  wvasion  of  a^ 
milHon  of  armed  foreigners,  ^hor  had  swon^; 
never  to  make  pea^  withNapoLeon,  l^t  who 
had  otherwise  solemnly  promised  to*  respect 
the  independence  of  the  French,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge tho  prio/se  pS  their  ehpiee*.    Ka*! 
poleon*s  resignation  of  the  imperial  ypw^. 
WM  tl)e  only,  eiscpod^^t  wbichr  could  disarm 
the  fujy  of  the.  ew^my;.  ^i^h^,.  when,  tlie  object 
against  whom  alone  they  professed  to  set 
themselves  in  array  had  ceased  politically  to 
existy  could  np  longer  consisteptly  canyon 
the  war;  and  in  proportioa  a^.  the  sacrifice 
which  he  had  u^qe  was  important  to  France;^ 
their  gratitude  to  him  increased^    The  ter- 
mination of  his  political. li&  constituted. the, 
i9Xist  gjiorious  period  of  his  whole:  career.  No 
loi^ger,.by  his  own  generous  abdication,  their 
sQvereign,  they  lovra  and  honoured  him  a$;. 
the  firs.t  and  most  illustrious  of  t^ir  citizens. 
Hl;^  safety,  sff\^  his  dearest  interesfesi  would 
be  the  object  of  their  most  tender  solidtudev  • 
and  be  ever  considered  as  the  molt  sacied 
deposit  committed  to  thciir  care. 


BiMiqifKirte  nrplM^  £ir  tfae» 

sent&fxmtCs  j^ctti  express:    Ireeommendi  tbtfi 
ofaMtnbeiis  tin  ininforee).  the  awriiiie^,  iiwd  ^» 

?lace  ithem  in  tihe.heat  rtale  Qf;ddimoe..Wf 
!hQse  mnowbh  for  peace  ouj^t^  Mi  pncptoei 
for  war.  Do^  not  expose  this  great  natfei^  .to^ 
the  m^roy  0f  the  foreigner,  le&t  you  be  dis^' 
aqppointed  i^  your  hopes.  In  yim^ytx  situa*. 
tipn  I  nifiy  be  plw^  I  shall  be  hsppyif 
Frafioe  be  free  sSafl  independent  Jn  tm^$- 
ferring  tl)e  right  which  Fmnoe  ha&  giveu  toi 
my  son,;  I  i^dte  4hi$  great  sacnifie  .only  ior 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  interest  of 
my.  soi^.  whom  I^  therefore  prodaim  em- . 
peror.'*  . 

The  president  observed  that  the  aasembly 
had  not  deliberated  on  this  poi^t,  and  baa 
charged  him  with  |io  commission. 

"  I  told  you  so,*^  said  Buonaparte  aside  to 
Liucien, ''  I  did  not  think  that  they  coukl  ov 
would  do  if*  .  •*  Tell  the  assemUy,"  he  con-, 
tinned,  turning  to  the  presideut». ''  that  I  re^ 
commend  to  wem  my  sw :  that  I  abdioate 
in  favour  of  my  son." 

The  assembly,  without,  attendisgi  to  the 
article  res$)^iiig  the  yoqug  IS^apcmoai  ac- 
cepted sdemnly^  i£i  the  name  of  the  Frer^ch 
people,  the  al^cation  of  Napoleom  Buoner 
part€^  and  nam^d  a  deputation^  owaposedi  of 
tlie  p^sident;  the  vice-president,  and  these^ 
ccetaries^  to  offer  him  the  thanks  of  tbp  ehdin-  '. 
ber.    It  was  an  interesting  i^peetacle  t^.  be- 
hold these  nine  remesentatives  of  the  people, 
invested  only  with  the  force  of  public  opi 
nion,  and  the  deeree  of  the  assembly,  enter 
ing,  the  palaq^.  of  a  mm  agpyinst  whoa)>  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers  were  in  arms,,  who  had  given 
orders,  to  all  theisovereigns^of  the  continent, 
wbp  still  commanded  theFreip^  armies  the 
guards  which  surrounded  hij»,  and  a  nume- 
rous party  in  the  suburbs^  to>  announce  to 
him  that  he  was  no.  longer' emperor,,and  that 
the:  nation  resumed  the  gofvemment.    He 
received  the  deputation  sunnounded.  by  all 
the!  great  officers  of  his  household  .and  thpt^ 
of.  lus  guard,. with  aU.  the.  pomp  suitable  to 
tbeunperial  digpity, ofi Mfhu^h he^^  about: 
to  be.  deprived  ., H^s  %ure  and  jdepwtment 
wiere  calm:  he  said  th/iJt  a^pre^t  disas^r  bad 
happened,  but  thaib  the.  terntpry  was  yjfti  un- 
touched;, he  mot^e;/of  jthe  sacrmce  li^hfdi^.he  , 
mad^  at  the  dei^rf  of  ^e  cIMw^Tk  inr  the: 
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ocmsiderfttion  of  public  drcumrtanoesi  and  of  officer  ww  answered  bjr  Maflaena :  ^  You 
his  tenderness  K>r  his  son»  The  president  are  much  too  youn^  M\  le  General.*'  M. 
observed  to  him,  in  a  respectful  tone,  that  Lameth  added,  that  M.  Labedoyere  had  fer- 
tile assembly,  whose  decree  he  had  just  read,  o^ten  he  was  no  longer  in  the  guard  house, 
liad  not  deliberated  on  that  part  of  his  mes*  Nothing  furtha  was  dedded  in  this  discus- 
sage,  but  that  he  would  render  an  account  of  inon  on  the  succession  of  the  king  of  Rome, 
his  majesty's  observations.  *^  I  thought  so,**  It  being  impossible  to  carry  on  business 
said  Buonaparte  aside  to  his  brother,  '*  I  did  without  an  executive  government,  the  first 
not  suppose  they  could  do  it;"  but,  resum-  care  of  the,  chambers  was  to  select  a  commit- 
ing,  he  answered,  '^  Tell  the  assembly  that  tee,  who  should  provisionally  assume  the 
I  recommend  to  it  my  son."  The  deputa-  chief  command.  Three  were  appointed  by 
tion  then  withdrew,  still  observing  the  most  the  lower  hous6,  and  two  by  the  peers.  They 
respectful  ceremonies.  Consisted  of  the  duke  of  Otranto,  minister  of 
-  The  condition  of  the  direct  nomination  of  oolice,  M.  Camot,  minister  for  home  afiairs. 
Napoleon's  son  to  the  succession  was  eluded  M.  de  Caulainoourt,  the  minister  of  the  fo- 
by  the  deputies  with  much  dexterity ;  the  reign  department,  general  Grenier,  and  M. 
house  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  since  Quinette.  They  commenced  their  proceed- 
a  son  naturfuly  succeeds  to  his  father,  but  ings  by  the  following  proclamation : — 
stating,  at,  the  same  time,  by  the  reporter^  "  Frenchmen !  Within  the  period  of  a  few 
that  the  safety  of  twenty  millions  could  not  days,  glorious  successes  and  a  dreadful  rc- 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  fortune  of  a  verse  have  agitated  your-destinies.  A  great 
diild.  The  asseiqbly  thought  it  imprudent  sacrifice  appeared  necessary  to  your  peace 
to  come  to  9  more  opei^  declaration.  Buona-  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  rnd  Napo- 
parte,  though  clothed  with  no  legal  authp^  leon  abdicated  the  imperial  power.  His  ab- 
rity,  was  sml  at  his  palace  in  the  Champs  dication  forms  the  termination  of  his  political 
Elys^,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  by  mul-  life.  His  son  is  proclaimed, 
titudes,  who  saluted  him  with  cries  of  **  Long  '^  Your  new  constitution,  which  possesses, 
live  the  Emperor !  Giye  us  arms,  we  are  as  yet,  only  good  prindplesi  is  about  to  un- 
ready tq  8\ipport  him,*^  These  effusions  of  dergo  its  applicaticm,  and  even  those  prin- 
popular  sympathy  operated  onr  the  sensibility  ^^^  are  to  be  purified  and  extended. — 
of  the  fallen  nero.  He  testified  his  gratitude  There  no  longer  e^st  powers  jealous  of  each 
by  smiles  and  courtesies,  and  a  certain  num-  other.  The  space  is  me  to  the  enlightened 
ber  of  arms  were  delivered  to  the  populace,  patriotism  of  your  representatives,  and  the 
The  assembly  meanwhile  convoked  the  chie^  peers  feel,  think,  and  vote,  as  the  public  opi- 
of  the  national  guard,  and  these  citizen  sol-  nion  directs. 

diers  formed  a  formidable  and  numerous  **  After  twenty-five  years  of  political  tem- 

phalanx  around  them.  pests,  the  moment  has  arrived  when  eveiy 

The  debates  of  tiie  upper  house,  or  cham-  thing  wise  and  sublime,  that  has  been  con- 

ber  of  peers,  were  not  conducted  with  the  ceived  respectfaig  sodU  institutions,  may  be 

same  oraer  and  decent  observance.    An  op-  perfected  in  vours.    Let  reason  and  goiius 

nosition  arose  firom  a  quarteV  least  expected,  speak ;  and  nt)m  whatever  side  their  voices 

Marslial  Ney,  who  had  commanded  the  right  may  proceed  they  shall  be  heard. 

w>ng  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  rose  in  bis  >*  Plenipotentiaries  have  departed,  in  order 

place,  and  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  whole  of  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to 

Camot's  favourable  report  of  the  state  of  the  negodate  with  the  powers  of  Europe  that 

army     The  deliberations  of  the  house  were  peace  which  they  have  promised  on  one  oon- 

likewise  intarupted  by  Labedoyere,  who  dition,.  which  is  now  tulfilled.    The  whole 

said,  ^^  If  you  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  acce^  '  w;orld  will,  like  you,  be  attention  to  their 

sion  of  the  young  Napoleon,  the  emperor  will  reply.    T!Tidr  answer  wiU  make  known  whfr. 

draw  his  sword,  and  he  will  yet  be  tmspar-  ther  justice  and  promises  are  held  on  earth 

ing  of  bloocL    The  nation  ii^  umyorthy  c€  in  any  estimation, 

hilafiection  towards  it"    The  speech  of  tins  ''  Frenchmen !  be  united    Let  all  raHy 
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under  dreumstanoes  of  mich  great  impor* 
tanoe.  Let  dyH  disocnrds  be  appeased :  let 
^Mensions  be  silent  at  this  moment^  in  which 
tiie  great  interests  of  nations  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Be  united,  from  the  north  of  France 
to  the  Tyrenxiees,  and  from  La  Vend^  to 
Marseilles.  Who  is  he  that»  bom  on  the  soil 
of  France^  whatever  may  be  his  party  and 
political  opinions,  will  not  range  himself  un- 
der the  national  standard,  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  ?  Armies  may 
in  part  be  destroyed,  but  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  tmd  of  all  empires,  proves  that  an 
intrepid  nation,  combating  for  justice  and 
liberty,  cannot  be  vanquished. 

"  The  emperor,  in  abdicating,  has  offered 
hiviaelf  a  sacrifice;  and  the  members  c^  the 
government  devote  themselves,  in  accepting 
Qfom  yoiur  representatives  the  reins  of  state. 

"  The  Duke  of  Othanto. 

''  T.  Berlieb,  Secretary. 

The  sentence  in  which  this  production  de- 
clares that  the  young  Napoleon  is  proclaimed, 
produced  a  debate  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
in  which  prince  Lucien  opened  the  discus- 
sion. ^*  We  have  to  consider,"  said  iie, ''  how 
civil  war  is  to  be  avoided.  Is  France  an  in- 
dependent or  free  nation  ?  The  emperor  is 
dead:  let  the  emperor  live.  The  emperor 
has  abdicated :  let  the  emperor  reign.  There 
CMi  be  no  actual  interval  between  the  em- 
peror who  dies,  or  abdicates,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Sucii  is  the  maxim  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  All 
interruption  is  anarchy.  I  move  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  constitutional  act,  which 
has  been  for  the  second  time  sanctioned  by 
the  chamb»  of  pe^^,  that  we  recognise  Na- 
poleon II.  as  the  emperor  of  the  French.  I 
shall  give  the  first  example,  and  swear  fide- 
lity to  him.  If  a  factious  minorit}*  should 
attack  the  dynasty  and  the  constitution,  it  is 
not  in  the  chamber  of  peers  that  traitors  will 
be  found.  It  is  not  in  that  chamber  that 
fikctions  will  be  supported.** 

The  proposition  was  suppcHrted  by  many 
of  the  memoers,  but  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  count  Pontecoulant  This  respectable 
senator  was  nobly  descended.  At  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  sub-lieute- 
nant in  the  body-guards^  of  winch  his  &ther 


was  mnor.  He  espoused  the  popular  cause 
with  all  the  violence  of  youthful  ardour,  and 
imderwent  considerable  persecution  from  his 
family  on  that  account  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  convention  for  the 
department  of  Calvados.  He  there  connected 
himself  with  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
advocates  of  rational  and  moderate  liberty. 
He  voted  that  the  king  was  guilty,  but  pro- 
posed  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  until  a 
general  peace,  and  then  banished.  When 
the  mountain  party  prevailed,  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  destruction  in  which  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  party  were  involved,  and  made 
his  escape  from  Paris.  After  the  deserved 
fall  of  Robespierre  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
convention,  and  gained  much  credit  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  colleagues 
of  the  monster  who  bad  so  lately  thirsted  for 
his  blood.  In  that  he  was  assisted  by  Camot, 
.  and  they  succeeded  in  laying  tiiat  spirit  of 
re-action  which  threatened  to  deluge  France 
with  blood. 

Under  the  directory  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  watchful  and  zeal- 
bus  opposition  to  every  arbitrary  and  unjust 
measure.  When  he  perceived  tne  despotism 
at  which  the  directory  aimed,  he  was  so 
deeply  implicated  in  a  plot  to  overthrow 
tliem  and  preser\'e  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try, that  he  was  sentenced  to  be  deported  to 
Cayenne,  with  Pichegru  and  Barthelemy.— 
He  again  effected  his  escape,  and  never  after- 
wards deemed  it  prudent  to  resume  his  seat 
in  the  council. 

Buonaparte  knew  how  to  estimate  his 
worth,  and  recalling  him  fit)m  his  retirement, 
appointed  him  prefect  of  Brussels,  which 
situation  he  filled  during  many  years,  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  tliose 
over  whom  he  presided.  He  was  eqtially 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  parties,  and  was 
one  of  the  very  few  who  have  passed  through 
the  various  stages  of  the  revolution,  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  them,  without  one 
stain  on  his  honour. 

In  1805  he  was  appointed  senator,  and  on 
the  return  of  Louis  created  a  peer,  This  se- 
lection gave  universal  satisfaction.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  short  rejgn  of  Louis  he 
took  little  share  in  the  discassioi^  of  the 
Tt 
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peers.    He  deeply  lamented  the  foTIy  of  tiie  havecbnchided.  Bespect,fiMee^  theaqoiiilrf 

court,  and  the  ill-concealed  intentions  of  the  of  wlndi  you  have  often  set  an  example^^ 

royal  family,  and  would  not  sanction  those  The  preceding  speaker  has  adranoed  an  im- 

proceedings  whose  evident  tendency  was  to  admissible  proposition.    We  cannot  adonpt  it 

prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  without  renouncing  public  esteem,  wlraout 

anaent  despotism.    He  shared  in  the  gene-  betraying  our  duty,  and  the  oounby  whose 

ral  uneasiness,  but  no  one  has  accused  him  safety  is  placed  in  our  hands,     llie  fint 

of  being  implicated  in  any  plot  against  the  thing  to  be  conndered  is,  whether,  wh«i  m 

state,  or  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  re-  resomtion  has  passed  one  chamber,  and  been 

calling  Napoleon.  adopted  by  the  other,  it  can  be  changed  fay 

He  was  one  of  the  peers  of  Napoleon,  and  one  of  the  fractions  of  the  legislative  auHMxi* 
in  the  short  sessions  of  that  parliament  still  ty,  while  the  only  question  is  its  execution, 
shewed  himself  the  determined  friend  of  jus-  The  deliberation  oi  this  morning  is  confijrm- 
tice  and  liberty.  The  opposition  which  he  able  to  the  laws,  to  the  emperor's  declaration, 
led  in  this  debate  against  the  proposal  of  and  to  the  interests  of  the  French  people. — 
Liucien  does  him  erecut.  He  was  afterwards  What  is  it  that  is  proposed  ?  The  piodaim- 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  ing  of  Napoleon  II.  I  am  fiur  from  directing 
with  the  allied  powers  for  peace.  The  friends  to  that  coiu^  but  I  firmly  dedare  that,  grwt 
of  their  countiy  lamented  to  see  his  name  as  is  my  respect  for  the  emperor,  I  cannot 
erased  from  the  list  <^  peers  when  Louis  re-  recognise  an  infant  for  mv  long,  or  one  re- 
turned from  Ghent.  siding  out  of  France  as  its  sovereign.     In 

The  following  is  an  accurate  copy  of  his  such  a  situation  some  old  senatus  consultum 

speech  on  the  present  occasion : —  would  soon  be  revived.    We  should  be  tx>ld 

**  It  is  painful  to  me  to  ^ve  an  opinion  in  that  the  emperor  was  to  be  considered  either 

opposition  to  the  last  speaker.     What  I  as  a  foreigner  or  a  captive,  that  the  r^ency 

wcHild  not  have  said  dunng  the  prosperity  was  icMreign  or  captive,  and  another  re^gency 

ci  the  emperor,  I  shall  now  state  when  ad-  would  be  formed,  which  would  light  up  a 

versity  has  struck  him.    Napoleon  is  my  be-  civil  war.     I  propose  that  the  question  be 

Bcfactor.    I  am  indebted  to  him  for  every  taken  into  consideration,  unless  ifk  be  cf  9aA 

ihlng.    I  remained  faithflil  to  his  person  a  nature  that  it  may  be  put  aside  Inr  the  or- 

until  he  released  me  from  the  obligations  of  der  of  the  day,  which  prejudges  nodnhig.   A 

my  oath,  and  gratitude  for  his  benefits  will  factious    minority   haa  been>   mentioiied. — 

bind  me  to  him  until  I  draw  my  last  tM*eatb.  Where  is  that  fectious  minority  ?    Are  we 

But  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  act  in  a  who  wish  for  peace  the  fiustious?    I  am.  tern 

manner  ccHitrary  to  the  practice  of  every  de-  from  supposing  that  it  can  foe  a  msnorily 

liberative  assembly.    If  I  rightly  understood  which  thinks  it  right  to  reject  a  iewlution 

what  was  said,  it  is  wished  that  we  should  which  would  shut  the  door  against  ncgocift- 

adppt  a  propositicm  without  deliberating  on  tion^  and  which  would  tend  to  make  us  Tn- 

it    But  I  ask  the  prince  by  what  title  does  cognise  aa  a  savercsgn  an  individual  whaia 

he  speak  in  this  chamber?    Is  he  a  Fk>ench-  not  in  Franoci    I  meve  tiiak  the  (linmiMiin 

man?    I  cannot  recognise  him  as  such.    I  do  either  proceed  to  the  diaeirasion^  or  pass 

should  doubtless  be  ready  to  own  him  as  a  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

Frenchman,  on  account  of  his  sentimenta,  Lucien.-^^  If  not  ai  youx^  I  am  iit  tba 

his  talents,  uid  the  services  he  has  performed  eyes  of  att  the  nation  a  FvendbnaflL-^Thfl 

for  liberty  and  national  independence.     I  bioment  that  Napoleon  abdicated,,  hk  sen 

wish  to  adopt  him  as  a  F]>enchman,  but  he  succeeded  him.    All  that  is  to  be  done  is  In 

who  invokes  the  constitution  has  no  const^-  puUish  a  simple  dedaiaationh.    There  m,  no 

tutionol  title.    He  ia  a  Roman  prince,  aitd  ground  for  any  delibenition..    The  emperop 

Rome  forms  no  part  of  the  French  territory,  haa  abdicated  in  favour  of  hi&  son.  Wenave 

Lucien. — ^^  1  wish  to  reply  to  what  i»  per«  accepted  his  sacrifiba    Are  we  now  to  make 

tonal  to  myself.''  him  lose  the  fruitof  that  sacrifice  ?  Wewaai 

Ponteeoulant^-^  Yott  may  reply  when  I  not  Om  opmion  of  foreigneva.    In  teoognia* 
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tftg19«pd€»n  11.  weiMBdaoordoftf.  We 
call  to  tfa^thfone  him  whom  the  eoMtitutidii 
and  the  will  of  the  people  Imre  Steady  ci^led 
to  that  staticm." 

BoiflB  J  d' Anglais  also  delivered  h\»  senti^ 
ifient».  This  pe»on  was  born  at  Anonnay 
in  If 5ft,  acid  was  an  adTocote  of  the  parlia^ 
inent  of  Faris^  and  maUre  d'hotSl  to  mon- 
sietif,  now  Loots  XVIII.  He  is  a  man  of 
letters,  and  in  early  life  distinguished  himself 
for  sonre  exedient  papers  presented  to  the 
academy  of  inscriptions.  He  wasr  succes- 
Bively  member  of  tiie  constrttrent  assembly, 
the  nationdi  coninention,  imd  the  coune3  of 
five  hundred.  He  was  named  a  peer  of 
Prance  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  afterwards  by 
Napoleon.  He  w^s  some  time  president  of 
the  convention,  and  his  conduct  in  that  situ- 
ation cannot  be  iustified.  He  was  president 
on  the  day  in  which  his  colleague  Ferrand 
w*as  assassinated.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
preliminary  cfiscourse  to  the  constitution  of 
the  year  S» 

••  I  foresaw,"  sard  he^  "  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen,  but  I  expected  that  our  decree  of 
this  jnoming  would  hawe  averted  it  Have 
we  not  had  enough  of  foreign  war,  and  is^  it 
wished  to  give  us  civil  war  also.  Let  w  not 
divide  oursehnes.  We  accented  the  abdica- 
tion unanimously.  Tlte  onry  thing*  now  to 
be  done  is  to  appoint  a  Drov&ional  govern, 
ment  I  hope  we  shall  oe  able  to  stop  the 
progress  of  tne  foreigner,  but  we  must  not 
risk  the  chance  of  treating  with  Mm.*^ 

Labedoyere.-— ^'  I  repeat  what  I  said  this 
morning.  Napoleon  aodicated  in  &vour  of 
his  son.  If  the  chamber  of  peers — ^if  that  of 
the  representatives,,  do  not  procliaim  Napo- 
leoo  II.  the  abdication  is  mm  and  void.  I 
have  heard  voices  surrounding  the  throne  of 
the  prosperous  sovereign,  but  they  withdraw 
from  it,  now  that  he  is  in  misfortmie.  There 
M^e  persons  who  will  not  acknowledge  Napo- 
leon  IL  because  they  wish  to  receive  the  law 
from,  forei^iers,  to  whom  they  give  the  name 
«f  allies.  The  abdication  of  I*uipoIeon  is  in- 
divi^ibly  oonnected  with  the  succession  of 
his  son.  If  his  son  be  not  recognised  he 
on^t  to  draw  his.  sword,  surrounded  hy 
Frenchmen  who  have  died  their  blood-  for 
him,  and  who  are  st|ll  cov^ed  with  woun<b. 
He  will  \S6  abandoned  by  some  base  generaEi 


wIk>  hten  already  betrayed  Mnu  The  em- 
peror owes  thli  to  the  nation.  We  have 
abandoned  Mm  once ;  rtiafi  we  abandon  him 
a  second  ttme?  We  have  sworn  to  defend 
him  even  in  his  misf<»rtunes^  If  we  dedat^ 
that  every  Frendimsffi  who  qtxitB  his  standiyrd 
sfbal)  be  covered  with  infamy^^-shall  have  his 
house  rased,  and  his  femily  proscribed,  we 
shi^  then  have  no  more  tmitors ;  no  more  of 
those  maneeuvres  which  ba^e  occasioned  the 
late  cat^trophes,  and  some  of  the  authors  of 
which  perhaps  sit  here.*' 

A  great  tumult  now  airose,  and  milvers^ 
cries  of  Order  f  Order  ? 

Tlie  prince  of  EssBng.^— ••  Yo««g  ttian, 
you  forget  yonrselfT 

I-iameth. — ''  You  forget,  general,  that  yo^ 
are  no  longer  in  the  guard-house.'* 

Lahedoyere.— •*  Hear  me  T 

VjJence.— ^*  1  wB!  not  hear  you  untSI  yoa 
have  disavowed  what  you  have  said."    . 

Labedoyere.— .'*  It  wasf  not  to  you,  eount; 
that  I  referred." 

Here  the  tumult  increased,  tind  the  voice 
of  liabedoyere  wa»  drowned  amidst  viot^it 
exclamations.  The  pf esidfent  covered  hira- 
se^  and  tranquillity  was  at  length  restored. 

Comtidet  spoke  next.  He  was  an  advo^ 
cate  before  the  revoluftion,  a  member  of  tfce 
legislative  assembly,  and  afterwardls  of  the 
coOTiciJ  of  ancients  in  1797.  He  was  aff  er- 
wards  concerned  in  the  ISth  Bhimaire,  winch 
invested  Buonaparte  with  the  supremepowef. 
For  this  Napofeon  was  gratefid;  and  bestowed 
on  him  many  honours  and  emoluments.  It 
should  be  added  that  Comudiet;  though  ttd* 
ously  attadied  to  his  benefactor,  was  no  ser- 
vile instrument  of  tyranny,  and  sOmethnea 
had  the  boldness  pubHcIy  to  oppose  the  arb!« 
trarj^  measures  of  Napoleon.  B;^  a  cunbns 
coincidence,  he  was  created  a  peer  by  liOuii 
on  June  4th,  1814,  and  recreated  by  Ns^ 
leon  June  4th,  1815.  His  name  is  now  erased 
from  the  list  of  peers. 

The  following  are  the  most,  remailtattle 
passages  of  his  speech  :— -^'  We  are  diluting 
on  words.  The  members  of  the  chamber  le- 
comiise  the  abdication  of  Napoleon^  l%[ey 
wm  also  record  the  dsita  of  prince  Luden. 
That  precaution  will  suffice  to  guard  the 
rights  of  Napoleon  H. — but  he  is  out^  of 
France.    To  speak  plainly » he  is  a  prisoner 
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Under  these  cdrcumstanoes  what  ought  to  be 
done  ?  What  does  the  public  safety  and  the 
national  independence  reqube?  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  provisional  government,  ca- 
pable of  adopting  measures  for  the  public 
safety."  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  a  pro- 
visional government  was  appointed,  and  the 
question  respecting  the  succession  of  Napo- 
leon disixgLssed  by  passing  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that 
the  Parisians  saw  their  senators  engaged  in 
discussions  of  abstract  theory,  or  fiivolous 
points  of  form,  when  active  preparations  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  invaders  were  in- 
dispensably necessary,  and  observed  with 
deep  regret  that  Napoleon  apparently  de- 
spaired of  the  safety  of  the  capital.  The  po- 
pulace once  more  assembled  m  crowds,  and 
proffered  their  services  against  the  common 
enemies  of  Napoleon  and  themselves ;  but  as 
his  acquiescence  in  their  wishes  would  have 
excited  the  resentment  of  the  chambers,  and 
prevented  the  vote  in  fiivour  of  his  son's  suc- 
cession, he  declined  their  services.  The  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  became  impatient  and  ungo- 
vernable. They  compelled  every  one  whom 
they  met  to  shout,  "  The  Emperor  for  ever." 
They  insulted  the  leading  members  of  the 
chambers.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  some 
dreadful  explosion  was  hourly  apprehended. 
.At  the  solicitation  of  his  body-guard,  Napo- 
leon was  at  length  persuaded  to  have  recourse 
to  force,  and  prepare  to  sally  out  and  seize 
Jus  enemies.  But  the  earnest  representations 
of  Camot,  and  others  of  his  friends,  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  resolve.  In  answer  to 
their  petitions  and  affectionate  advice,  he  re- 
plied with  violence — **  I  abdicated  in  favour 
of  my  son.  Have  they  proclaimed  him,  or 
will  they  proclaim  him  ?  Tliey  break  their 
faith  with  me,  and  my  resignation  is  null  and 
void.  Have  I  not  the  army — ^have  I  not  the 
federates  at  my  command.  Can  I  not  now 
crush  them  in  an  instant?  And  shall  I  suffer 
myself  and  my  family  to  be  betrayed  and 
destroyed  ?'' 

;  "  Your  majesty  may  certainly  accomplish 
tjie  purpose  which  you  intend.  You  may 
disperse  the  chambers,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  national  guard  would  be  insufficient  to 
oppose  you  ;  but  be  assured  that  your  power 
inrould  not  last  three  days.  Besides,  the  peers 


oonstitute  but  one  dbamber.  You  know  not 
what  course  the  deputies  may  pursue.  In- 
deed you  have  reason  to  exnect  better.  thiMi 
from  them,  and  their  example  will  be  qpeedi^ 
followed  by  the  peers.  At  least  wait  the  re- 
sult of  to-morrow's  debate,  and  do  not  be 
guilty  of  the  injustice  of  violating  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  representatives,  when  pro- 
nably  you  would  have  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  them.** 

This  forcible  and  just  appeal  had  its  effect 
Buonaparte  had  absolutely  started  at  the  de- 
nunciation that  he  would  not  retain  his  power 
three  days,  and  he  appeared  deeply  to  medi- 
tate on  it. 

"  Well  r  said  he,  at  length,  "  I  will  wait 
the  event  of  to-morrow ;  but  let  them  beware 
how  they  trifle  with  me,  or  forget  the  terms 
of  my  abdication." 

The  night  passed  over  without  the  ex- 
pected explosion.  More  than  thirty  thou- 
sand national  guards  were  under  arms  at 
their  respective  dep6ts,  and  strong  patroles 
paraded  every  street,  and  behaved  with  the 
greatest  firmness  and  moderation.  The^ 
dispersed  every  group,  compelled  every  loi- 
terer to  walk  on,  and  instantly  arrested  all 
who  were  disposed  to  cause  disturbance^ 
whatever  party  they  espoused. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  chamber  of  deputies  met  After 
disposing  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  M.  Be- 
renger  moved  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment should  be  declared  collectively  respon- 
sible. 

M.  Berenger  was  originally  a  physician  to 
the  hospital  at  Grenoble.  He  did  not  appear 
on  the  political  theatre  until  1797,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  for  the  department  of  IsSre.  He 
opposed  the  despotism  of  the  directory,  and 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  which  established  the  little  ex- 
pected, but  more  dreadful  despotism  of  Buo- 
naparte. In  1801  he  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  afterwards  count  of  the 
empire,  and  commandant  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  He  had  the  character  of  being  an 
honest  man,  and  a  friend  to  rational  liberty. 
On  the  return  of  Louis,  in  1814,  he  ifras 
again  named  counsellor  of  state,  and  director 
general  of  the  indirect  taxes. 
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M.  Di^itton  itmnecUBtelr  ascended  the 
tribune.  **  Th^t  the  {Mcovmonal  gov^n- 
ment,''  said  he»  ^  should  be  responsible  to 
the  nation  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  in 
whose  name  does  this  government  act  ?  Do 
we,  or  do  we  not,  acknowledge  an  emperor 
of  the  French  ?  There  is  not  a  man  among 
us  who  does  not  answer  we  have  an  emperor 
ill  the  name  of  Napoleon  II.  (Yes !  yes ! 
exclaimed  the  greater  part  of  the  members.) 
I  am  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  de« 
voted  to  the  interests  of  my  country.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  constitution  should  oe 
our  rallying  point  How  shall  we  look  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  nation,  if  we  do 
not  faithfully  observe  our  fundamental  laws? 
Napoleon  I.  reigned  in  virtue  of  these  laws. 
— Napoleon  II.  is  therefore  our  sovereign. 
(Yes !  yes !)  When  it  is  seen  that  we  rdly 
zealously  by  our  constituents,  and  that  we 
have  pronounced  in  fevour  of  the  chief  whom 
they  indicate  to  us,  it  can  no  longer  be  said 
to  the  national  guard  that  we  deliberate,  be- 
cause we  expect  Louis  XVIII.  Let  us  re- 
assure the  army,  which  desires  that  our  con- 
stitution should  be  preserved.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitutional  dynasty  of  Napoleon." 

The  liveliest  enthusiasm  ]tfevaued  through 
the  assembly.  The  deputies  all  rose,  and 
waving  their  hats,  long  continued  to  shout, 
**  The  Emperor  for  ever  P  It  was  afterwards 
moved,  and  ordered,  that  the  general  emo- 
tion which  had  been  manifested,  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  minutes. 

M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  next  presented 
himself.  His  speech  is  curious,  and  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  state  of  parties. 

**  The  abdication  of  the  emperor,  such  as 
yon  have  accepted  it,  ii^  indivisible,  and  can- 
not be  taken  only  in  parts.  I  respect  my. 
colleagues,  but  I  luive  my  eyes  open.  I  per- 
ceive that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  intrigues,  of  Actions,  uid  many  who  wish 
to  have  the  throne  declared  vacant 

'^  Gentlemen,  if  the  throne  should  be  de^ 
dared  vacant,  you  may  reckon  on  the  abso- 
lute ruin  of  France.  This  country  would 
soon  experience  the  misefable  fiite  of  PoLemd 
(A  member  observed— and  of  Spain).  The 
«Uied.  powers  would  divide  our  finest  pro»i 
^ineesi  and  if  tiiqr  aangned  to  the  Bqwboni 


a  oomer  of  the  empire,  it  would  still  be  in 
the  hope  of  posseesii^  themselves  of  that  last 
portion. 

**  I  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  all  good< 
Frenchmen.  Nothing  can  prevent  me  from 
sp^ddng  the  truth.  I  fear  nothing.  It  is 
long  since  I  have  offered  the  sacrifice  of  my 
life.  I  will  now  go  further,  and  lay  my 
finger  on  the  sore!  An  Orleans'  faction 
exists.  Yes !  I  know  it  It  is  vain  to  in- 
terrupt me.  I  speak  from  certain  informal 
tion.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the 
duke  of  Orleans  would  accept  the  crown,  or 
if  he  did,  it  would  perhaps  be  to  restore  it  to 
Louis  XVIII.  (A  member. — I  can  posi- 
tively assert  it)  I  move  that  the  assembly 
declare  and  proclaim  that  it  recognises  Na- 
poleon II.  for  emperor  of  the  French.  (Yes! 
yes!)'* 

Many  members  now  spoke^  and  M.  Ma- 
nuel concluded  the  debate,  in  a  speech  con- 
taining the  soundest  reasoning,  and  breathing 
the  purest  patriotism. 

**  Gentlemen,  opinions  are  divided  on  the 
question  which  occupies  our  attention..  Some 
think  that  it  is  necessary  immediately  to  pro- 
claim Napoleon  II.— -others  believe  that  no-, 
litical  circumstances  require  delay,  and  tliat 
the  chamber  ou^ht  not  to  explain  itself  tilL 
negotiations  shaU.have  acquainted  us  with 
our  true  interests^  The  powers  who  have 
already  once  declared  that  they  will  not 
treat  with  Napoleon,  nor  with  his  family, 
wiU  they  consent  to  see  his  son  reign  ?  Sum 
is  the  objection  made. 

**  But  in  thus  publishing  our  fears  before 
all  Europe,  in  a  discussion  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  real  calamity,  are  we  not  teach- 
mg  them  to  require  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Is  there 
need  of  enlarging  on  this  point? 

"  I  love  to  believe  that  in  this  assembly 
there  is  but  one  object,  that  of  saving  ttie 
country.  But  it  must  not  be  dissembled 
that  France  contains  more  than  one  party. 
Would  you  suffer  each  of  them  to  flatter  it- 
self that  yoiu*  secret  intention  is  to  labour  for 
it  ?  AVould  you  desire,  that  in  order  to  de- 
termine your  dedsion,  the  different  parties 
should  raise  each  their  standard,  and  collect 
their  ad^ev^its  ?.  What  then  would  become 
of  the  safety  of  the  country  ?  , 
^_''  Yea!  gfaUemeDy  once  this  discustioxi 
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has  be^  0pene4»  it  b  neoeeaaiy,  it  is  m]gait 
upon  us  to  reeognise  Nap<^eoii  II.  emmvar; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  fit  that  Franoa. 
should  know  the  motives  whkA  infloenced 
11$  in  the  nomination  of  the  exeoutive  com- 
mission, an(}  that  in  oomporing  it  ct  wise  aii4 
upright  men,  we  intended  to  form  a  coundi 
of  regency/' 

Tlie  promulgation  of  this  act,  howerev  just 
and  generous  to  Napoleon,  precluded  every 
hope  and  possibility  of  peace  with  the  oon- 
federates.  They  had  distinetly  and  repeat- 
edly declared  th^t  they  woutcl  not  treat 
wiUi  Napoleon  or  his  family,  and  they  eould 
nqt,  therefore,  enter  into  arrangements  with 
rn  executive  committee  gov^tiing  in  the 
name  of  his  son.  They  naturally  suspected 
that  the  act  of  abdication  waa  seoretly  in- 
ten4ed  to.  avert  the  immediate  danger,  and, 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the 
aUie^  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  resumption 
of  the  throne.  Under  the  pretoided  govern- 
ment of  the  son  the  father  would  be  the  sole 
^lossessor  qf  the  impend  power,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ^ar  would  have  continued  predsely 
the  same.  Conscious  of  these  truths,  Poucn^ 
wa|  deputed  to,  repsresenl^  in  the  nameof  the 
Q^vnniiitee^  that  his  continuaneein  Fbris  kept 
alive  a  d^ngei^ous  fermentetijcm  in  the  mind» 
of  al}  parties,  and  that  he  would  best  consult 
his  oyn^  happiness,  agtd  the  tranquiltity  of 
the  dtyf  by  removing  to  some  pdaoe  at  a 
distapc^  from  the  metropolis.  As  Napoleon 
II.  had  been  now  aditnowledged,  Buonaparte 
had  no  longer  a  pretext  of  complaiiit^  heeon- 
sented  to  ret^^  uom  the  capital,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion  of  Fduelli^,  liBsued 
^he  following  TOYN£ixiation  to  the  army  :^ — 

^  Soldiers  f/Vyiiile  obqrine  the  neeessl^ 
which  remoyes  n^e  fipm  tiie  Fi^eneh'  anay^  I 
cariy  with  pie  the  haj^y  owtrin^  that  it 
wiU  justii^,  by  the  enunent  servieee  which 
the  country  expects  from  it,  the  pnaisea  wlliA^h 
our  eneoiies  thepiijeh^  hi^e  not  beei>  abfe 
to.  refiiqe  it  '"'Soldier^!'  1  shstt  foHow  your 
staM  though  absent  I  know  all  the  eorp; 
ami  not  one  q^  thcQi^  wffl.  obtaitara  ringle  aA^ 
vanta^^  over  H^  enemy^  biit  I  shall  eivett 
credit  i^  the  ooun^  it^  ^^ay  hove  i^^ 

^  BoA  you  and!  luiv^'  feeei!^ 
ated.    Men  v^iyuqAt  tai^^Mfedk^ 
boms  lum  seen  1ft  the  twstoaf  ■ttasiwwnt 


which  you  ha^r  ghroi  me^  a  atsl  of  which 
I  was  tiie  sole  otgeet 

^  Let  yoor  foture  successes  tell  them  that 
it  was  the  country,  above  all  things,  which 
you  served  in  obqrin^me ;  and  that,  if  I  had 
any  share  in  your  amction,  I  owed  it  to  my 
ardent  love  for  France^  our  common  mother. 

^  Soldiers!  Some  efforta  more,  and  the 
coalition  is  dissolved.  Kapoleon  wiU  recog- 
luse  jrou  by  the  blows  which  you  are  going 
to  strike. 

*^  Save  the  honour,  the  independence  of 
the  French.  Be  the  same  men  whiiA  I  have 
known  vou  for  these  last  twen^  3reara»  and 
you  will  be  invindbla 

(Signed)  ••  Nafoleon.- 

After  issuing  this  nroclamation*  the  con- 
duct ef  Buonwarte  faeearae  vtsiUy  altered. 
The  anxiety  ot  the  government,  and  of  the 
chambers,  was  singuhrly  contrasted  by  the 
extreme  indifference  of  him  who  had  been 
the  origin  of  aU  the  turmoil  and  blaodslied, 
and  w£[>  continued  for  some  time  to  travel 
from  the  palace  of  Bourfaon  Elys^  to  Mai* 
midson  and  bad^  a^pun,  to  give  fotes  there, 
and  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  no  one  could 
say  whither,  with  as  mudi  composure  as  if 
the  genesal  distrnqtioa  concenved  him  as 
litt^e^  or  less,  than  any  other  temporary  so- 
joumer  in  France.  To  complete  the  some, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  chamber^  to  request 
copies  of  two  books,  wliieh  he  desired  might 
be  placed  at  hie  disposal  But  the  near  ap- 
psoach  of  the  allies  at  length  acoeleiated  hia 
departure,  and  on  the  2&h  of  June,  when 
tAiey  were  iritlna  three  leaguea  of  the  city, 
he  set  out  for  Avesnes. 

His  ministers  had  secretly  provided  a  swift 
sailing  vessel,  vt  which  he  might  now  have 
fled  fseas  Rochefovt,  ahd  sought  refege  on  the 
hospitable  sboreadfAinericB^  Hecbsplh^ed 
the  utmost)  vduetanee  ta  dqiact„  faul  as  a 
ptetCKt  foi>  dday,  was  busily  emph»^  in 
maldng  prepanttions  for  hia  voyagie*  He 
wrote  at  the  same  time>  to.tte  goveBunent, 
and  soUeilMl  ta  be  named  geBeealiiBaiDa  of 
tile  armv,ti»  defend  Aads  and  save  she  oomN 
ti^x  Th0'  oflkr  was  Bsjected,  and  aeinsnl 
meoiberi  of  thegMMomant  wraaidispatdiad 
to  urge*  thfi  necessity'  ^  Ut;  departuae  iw 
Widb  dUi  tbeiiMalenoe«oC  ^ndgv 
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,the  most  outragecmt  demeanour.  Napokbn 
n^Iied  to  their  taunts  and  reproach^  with 
eqiial  rehanence.  He  aecuaed  them  of  y kv 
lating  their  solemn  psmnise  to  respect  fads 
I^erton  uid  interest!  *'  Could  this,''  he  ex> 
claimed,  ^  be  reconciled  with  their  pfesent 
wish  and  endeavour  to  hurry  him  from  the 
kingdom  like  a  transported  felon  ?  Was  this 
the  gratitude  which  they  owed,  to  banish 
him  for  ever  from  his  family  and  friends,  and 
drive  him  to  seek  a  precarious  asylum  in  a 
foreign  and  distant  land?**  The  corrfM^rtce 
broke  up  without  any  amicable  result^  and 
the    commisskmers  departed.      When  the 


first  endotfona  of  resentment  had  subsided^ 
and  Na|K>}eon  had  leisure  to  reflect  that  his 
pertonal  safety  bad  been  threatened  by  the6e 
uDWdcome  acmssariesi  he  determined  to 
evade  the  impending  danger^  and  announced 
his  determination  to  depart  for  Rochefort. — 
He  then  let  out  with  a  train  of  faithful  ofli- 
cere  and  domestics^  amounting  to  fortv  per- 
sons, who  had  determined  to  remain  the  de- 
voted partners  of  his  fortune.  Two  frigates 
had  by  this  time  been  prepared  at  Rochdbrt, 
with  which  be  might  be  enabled  to  force  his 
way  through  the  Britidi  cruizers,  who  were 
already  stationed  off  every  port^  to  watch  tha 
motions  of  the  imperial  mgitive« 


CHAP.  XVL— ^1815. 

Bctreoi  of  general  Gromchy. — Battle  (^'Namur. — QperaiioTis  qf  JStiicker. — His  proctama^ 
tion  to  the  army. — ExcesuB  of  the  Prumans. — uperaiiom  oJfLofd  WdHngton. — Good 
conduct  ^  the  3riiiiL^^Con7iection  qf  Louis  with  the  operations  of  the  allies. — Capture 
ofCamhray^ — Advance  of  the  Hn^.—Jovarney  of  the  e&twmssumers  to  Ha^enau. — Pro- 
gress qf  the  aUks^^^i^e  if  Parts.-^Operaiions  qf  the  Bavarian^  Atcstrian,  and  Mus- 
Stan  €ermies.— Convention  Jor  the  surrender  of  the  €apital.^^Popular  feeling  at  Paris.-^. 
Conduct  oftJie  chambers^— Ee-entty  of  the  king^^^lnfiMcnce  of  that  event  on  the  fate  of 
Murat.-^His  meloMsholy  and  wUimebf  deaths 


Whilb  the  caq^tal  was  disturbed  by  the 
tumult  and  anxiety  attending  the  late  convul- 
sions, the  scattered  fragments  of  the  French 
army  rallied  in  the  environs  of  Laon  and 
of  Rheims,  but,  weak  and  discouraged,  were 
incapable  of  opposing  the  immediate  entrance 
of  the  alli^  into  the  capital  Grouchy  had 
scarcely  begun  his  retrograde  march,  after 
learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
when  tihe  Prussians,  whom  that  intdligence 
liad  inspired  with  fresh  confidence^  turned  on 
tlieir  pursuers,  and  commenced  an  incessant 
series  of  impetuous  attacks.  The  French 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  a  dreadfid 
slaughter  ensued,  the  fu^tivea  abandoned 
some  of  their  artillery,  ana  retired  upon  INTa* 
mur.  ^Vandamme  remained  at  that  place,, 
while  Groudiy  continued  his  retxeat  The 
Prussi^uos  pressed  closely  on  their  rear^  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  g^tes  at  the  same 
mom/eat  with  the  enemy*     The  i^»m^ 


ho^^ver,  succeeded  in  barricading  the  city, 
and  the  efibrts  of  the  pursuers  against  it  were 
unavailing  till  the  arnval  of  Thielman,  who 
had  himself  been  reinforced  by  numerous 
detachments  from  the  troops  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  puirsuit  of  the  grand  French 
arrav.  After  many  impetuous  but  unsuc- 
cessful assaidts,!  they  carried  the  gates,  de- 
cided the  conflict  in  the  streets,  and  drove 
the  enemy  fi?om  the  place.  In  the  defile 
between  Namur  and  Dinant,  on  which  the 
French  were  retiring*  the  contest  was'  re- 
newed with  a^ravated  fury ;  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  was  delayed  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  defile^  and  rendered  the  fire  of  tbe  pUrsu* 
ers  terribly  destructive.  Generals  Grouchy 
and  Vandamme  again  united,,  and  entered^ 
Ifxx»oi  with  BO  moBe  than  SSflOO  men»  hay- 
mg  lost  14^000  in  tha  a£Eau:  of^  the  18tB,.and 
tfte  suBse^^uent  retreat  It  was  in  yaintiiaC 
SquB^  \ri&e  waaatatMnadat  Kasier^^  endear 
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voured  to  rally  the  fugitives  who  had  been 
dispersed,  till  ne  had  formed  a  junction  with 
Grouchy,  at  Liaon,  wh^i  he  found  that  the 
united  army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  with 
a  scanty  allowance  of  ammunition  and  artil- 
lery. 

On  the  day  after  the  battie  of  Waterloo, 
Kucher  circulated  the  following  address  to 
his  army : — 

**  Brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
of  the  Lower  Rhine ! — ^You  have  done  great 
things.  Brave  companions  in  arms!  You 
have  fought  two  battles  in  three  days.  The 
first  was  unfortunate,  and  yet  your  courage 
was  not  broken. 

"  You  have  had  to  struggle  with  privations, 
but  you  have  borne  them  with  fortitude. — 
Immoveable  in  adverse  fortune,  after  the  loss 
of  a  bloodv  battle,  you  marched  with  firm- 
nes$  to  fight  another,  relying  on  the  God  of 
battles,  and  fuU  of  confidence  in  your  com- 
manders, as  weU  as  of  perseverance  in  your 
efibrts  against  presumptuous  and  perjured 
enemies,  intoxicated  with  their  victory. 

'*  It  was  with  these  sentiments  you  advan- 
ced to  support  the  brave  English,  who  were 
midntainihg  the  most  arduous  contest  with 
unparalleled  firmness.  But  the  hour  which 
was  to  decide  this  great  struggle  has  struck, 
and  has  shewn  who  was  to  conquer  and  to 
reign  in  Europe,  whether  an  adventurer,  or 
governments  who  are  the  friends  of  order. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  stiU  undecided, 
when  you  appeared  issuing  from  the  forest 
which  concealed  you  from  the  enemy,  to  at- 
tack his  rear  with  that  coolness,  that  firm- 
ness, that  confidence,  which  characterises  ex- 
perienced soldiers^  resolved  to  avenge  the 
reverses  they  had  experienced  two  days  be- 
fore. There,  rapid  as  lightning,  you  pene- 
trated his  already  wavering  columns.  No- 
thing could  stop  you  in  the  career  of  victory. 
The  eneniy  in  his  despair  turned  his  artillery 
upon  you ;  but  you  pqured  death  into  his 
ranks,  and,  rushmg  upon  him  with  resistless 
fury,  you  threw  his  battalions  into  confusion, 
scattered  them  in  every  direction,  and  put 
them  to  complete  rout 

^'  The  enemy  foimd  himself  obliged  to 
abandon  to  you  several  hundreds  of  cannon ; 
and  his  army  is  dissolvied.  A  few  days  will 
luffioe  to  annihilate  tfaaie  perjured  l^ons, 


who  were  oomiiig  to  ooDMmmate  tlMakwy ' 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  universe. 

^  All  great  oommandera  have  regarded  it 
as  impossible  immediatdy  to  renew  tiief  oom- 
bat  with  a  beaten  army :  you  have  prarved 
that  this  opinion  is  ill  founded;  yon  have 
poved  that  resolute  warriors  may  be  van* 
quished,  hot  that  thehr  valour  is  not  shaken. 

^*  Beceive,  then,  my  thanks,  incomporsdrie 
soldiers  !— objects  of  all  my  esteem !  You 
have  acquired  a  great  reputation.  The  an- 
nals of  Europe  will  eternize  your  triumphs. 
It  is  on  you,  immoveable  columns  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy !  that  the  destinies  of  the 
king,  and  his  august  house,  will  for  ever  re^ 
pose.  Never  will  Prussia  cease  to  exist, 
while  your  sons  and  your  grandsons  resemble 
you. 

(Signed)  •*  Bluchek,* 

AUSTBIAN  PROCLAMATION. 

Frenchmen! — ^Twenty  years  of  trouble 
and  misfcxtunes  had  oppressed  Europe.— « 
One  man's  insatiable  thirst  of  dominion  and 
conquest,  while  depopulating  and  ruining 
France,  had  desolat^  the  remotest  countries; 
and  the  world  saw,  with  astonishment,  the 
disasters  of  the  middle  ages,  reproduced  in 
an  enlightened  age. 

All  Europe  rose.  One  cry  of  indignation 
served  to  raby  all  nations. 

It  depended  on  the  allied  powers,  in  1814, 
to  exercise  upon  France  a  just  vengeance, 
which  she  had  but  too  much  provoked ;  but 
great  monarchs,  united  for  an  only  and  sacred 
cause — ^the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Eu- 
rope— ^knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
promoter  of  so  many  evifi  and  the  people 
whom  he  had  made  use  of  to  oppress  tlie 
world. 

The  allied  sovereigns  declared,  under  the 
walls  of  Paris,  that  they  could  never  make 
either  peace  or  truce  with  Napoleon  Buona^ 
parte.  The  capital  rose  against  the  oppressor 
of  Europe.  Irance,  by  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment, rallied  itself  to  the  principles  which 
were  to  restore  and  to  guarantee  her  liberty 
and  peace. 

The  allied  armies  entered  Paris  as  friends. 
So  many  years  of  misfortunes,  the  spoliation 
of  so  many  countries,  the  death  of  millions* 
of  brave  men»  who  feU  on  the  field  of  battie. 


.»nrroBT  or  the  wail 
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^'Buonapiite  aefenEHilf  flbdicatod  a  power 
wlttoh*  hekad  exeroised  but  for  the  iniitfor- 
tmiM^  thewcnid  EaMpe  had  ftom  that 
time  no  enemy  more  to  combat 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  re-appeared  in 
FlQBoe^  he  has  found  all  Europe  in  arms 
agaiiisthim. 

Frenchmen  !-^It  is  for  you  to  decide  on 
peace  or  war.  Europe  desires  peace  with 
Fmhce-r4t  makes  war  only  upon  the  usurper 
of  the  French  throne.  France^  by  admitting 
Napoleon  Bttonaparte^  has  overthrown  the 
first  basis  oii  which  its  relations  with  other 
powers  were  built. 

^'  Europe  does  not  wish  to  aieroach  on  the 
rights  of  any  nation,  but  she  will  never  allow 
France,  under  a  chief  but  lately  proscribed 
by  herself,  again  to  threat^i  the  repose  of 
its  neighbours.  • 

.  Europe  desires  to  enjoy  the  first  benefit  of 
peace ;  it  desires  to  disarm,  and  it  cannot  do 
this  as  long  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  on 
the  throne  of  France.  Europe,  in  short,  de« 
sires  peace,  and  because  it  desires  it,  will  never 
negodate  with  him  whom  it  regards  as  a  per- 
petual obstade  to  peace. 

Already,  in  the  plains  of  Brabant,  Heaven 
lias  confounded  this  criminal  enterprise. — 
The  allied  armies  are  going  to  pass  the  iron- 
tieris  of  France  ;"they  will  protect  the  peace- 
able dtizens — ^they  will  combat  the  soldiers 
of  Buonaparte — ^they  will  treat  as  firiends  the 
provinces  which  shaJl  dedare  against  him — 
and  they  will  know  no  other  enemies  than 
those  who  shall  support  his  cause. 
•  ^eld-marshal  F^nce  Schwartzenbero. 
Head^guarters  at  Heidelberg, 
June  28, 1815. 

AUSTRIAN  ORDER  OF  THE  DAT. 

Carlsrhuef  head-quarters,  June  24. 
Soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine! 
^^Napoleon,  whose  ambitious  plans,  and  lust 
ci  conquest,  armed  all  Europe  against  him, 
was  conquered  by  you  and  your  allies.  Re- 
turning from  the  exile  into  which  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  victors  had  sent  him,  he  again 
attacks  the  repbse,  the  welfere,  the  peace, 
the"  security  of  all  states ;  provokes,  by  his 
guilty  arrogance^  the  armies  of  umied  £u- 


xa|>e  to  combat  for  the  inviolability  of  their 
^irontiers,  the  honour  of  thdr  country,  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-dtizens— -these  most 
saofed  of  all  possessions,  which  this  man,  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and  who  has  become 
the  scourge  of  humanity,  has  been  attaddi^ 
and  endeavouring  to  destroy  for  so  many 
years»  Thus,  brave  soldiers  of  the  Austrian 
army,  a  new  and  vast  career  of  glory  is  opened 
to  you.  I  know  that  you  wifl  distinguish  it 
by  new  victories,  and  that  your  new  deeds 
in  arms  will  render  still  more  dear  to  me  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  calling  myself  your  ge- 
neral. It  is  as  honourable  to  you  as  agree- 
able to  me,  that  I  have  only  to  recal  the  re- 
membrance of  your  andent  exploits  to  ani- 
mate you  to  new  ones.  The  victories  of 
Culm,  Leipsic,  Brienne,  and  Paris,  are  so 
many  illustrious  garlands  that  crown  your 
standards :  continue  worthy  of  your  glory  by 
combating,  as  you  did  formerly,  and  bv  add- 
ing fresh  laurels  to  those  you  have  already 
gained. 

Great  things  have  been  already  performed: 
your  brethren  in  Italy  liave,  with  their  arms, 
opened  themselves  a  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  and  thdr  victorious 
banners  wave  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Those  in  Flanders  gained,  on 
the  18th  instant,  one  ci  the  most  memoraUe 
victories  recorded  in  history.  Those  victoria 
ous  armies  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  you« 
and  summon  you  to  similar  exploits.  Let 
the  recollection  of  what  you  have  been  on  so 
many  a  hard-fought  day — let  the  feeling  of 
what  you  owe  to  yourselves  animate  you  to 
become  constantly  more  worthy  of  your  an- 
dent glory,  by  embarking  for  your  emperor^ 
your  honour,  and  your  country. 

ScHWARTZENBERG,  Fidd-marshaL 

BAVARIAN  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY* 

Soldiers !  In  three  days  you  have  marched 
from  the  Rhine,  in  hopes  of  contributing  to 
the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Netherlands.  These  victorious  armies  have 
anticipated  you.  A  great  and  decisive  vie- 
twy  crowned  their  efforts  in  the  battle  of  the 
ISth.  It  is  now  for  us,  and  the  allied  armies 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  annihilate  the  tCrte* 
my's  corps  which  oppose  us.  Soldiers  \  4o» 
morrow  we^attack  the  enemy;  maKshagliitfl 
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him  with  courage  and. perseverance.  His 
royal  highness  oiir  Crown  Prince  is  mmng 
ns  t  his  royal  highness,  his  yonnger  fardtfaer, 
is  with  the  van^fguerd.  The  Crown  Frinoe 
will  be  witness  to  your  actions.  Honour  and 
protect  the  property  of  the  peaceable  FrencL 
inhabitants ;  it  is  not  upon  them  th^t  we. 
make  war :  it  is  against  Napoleon  and  hia 
Adherents  that  <dur  swords  are  drawn. 

Come  on,  then,  against  him  and  them ! 
Come  on,  then,  for  king  and  country,  for 
our  allies,  and  for  Germany  ! 

Given  at  our  head-quarters,  at  Hoinburg, 
June  22,  1815. 

(Signed)     I^ince  W&ede,  Field^marshaL. 

BAVABIAN   PROCI^MATION. 

Frenchmto !  The  manner  in  which  we 
yesterday  entered  your  country,  may  prove 
to. you  that  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  the 
pe&ceable  inhabitants.  I  have  pardoned 
eVen  such  of  your  fellow-countrymen  ashave 
been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
a]so  might  havebeen  deservedly  shot  as  ban- 
ditti. But,  considering  that  these  armed 
tufiians,  who  scour  the  country,  imder  the 
name  of  iree  tor^,  to  plunder  their  fellow- 
citizens,  iare  a  Scourge  which  Buonaparte  has 
brou|f(fat  upon  France,  which  has  been  already 
nlade  sufficiently  unhappy  by  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  this  enemy  Of  the  repose  and 
happiness  of  the  world, — I  command, 

X  That '  every  ^e  who  belongs  to  these 
free,  corps,  or.  is  taken  with  Urms  in  his 
hands,  without  belon^ng  to  the  troops  of 
tbeline^  and  wearing  their  uniform,  shdl  be 
hrougbt  before  »  eaurt^nartial,  and  shot  in 
tirwty-finjir  houft. 

11.  That  every  town  Or  commune,  in 
itliich  any  <^  the  aUies  shall  be ,  ipurdered, 
shall  be  punished ;  for  the  first  offence,  the 
town  with.a^xmtribMtion  of  200^000  francs, 
ind  the.  village  one  of  .50,000.  On  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence,  the  town,  or  village,  shall 
b^  .plu:n4ered  and  burnt. 
.  III.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  armies,  every  town,  or 
COknmunej  shall  deliver  up  its  arms  and  mill- 
tftfy  effects  at  the  chief  phice  of  the  prefec- 
tvuKb  or  subprefecture. 
.,  lY.  Every  town,  or  commune,  in  which, 
twmty4boi  hovm  after  the  entrance,  ci  th«[ 


allied  bunoi^  amis  filif ; 

found,  shall  pay  aoontribiitmi*  th»i-teiiroef 
aeo^OOO,  the  village  of  SOfiOO  Awgb.  Hie 
house  of  <he  dwnd-  ^  theai».  0HWfi  diall  be* 
viunda^.  tod  puUed  down,  and  tfae-ewofir 
brought  before  a  oourfc-martial,md  riiotHi; 
twenty^four  hours.  If  tiie  o^iraerof  liie 
arms  ^ould  have  absconded,  his  fiimily,  aur 
the  mayor,  or  the  principal  inhabitants^  shall, 
be  punished  in  a  soilitary  manner,  as  protec- 
tors of  highwaymen. 

Fr^ichmen!  make  yourselves  ea&y.  Our 
victorious  armies  will  not  disturb  the  repose, 
of  the  peaceable  citizen.  Europe  has  taken 
up  arms  again  only  to  conquer,  for  itself  and 
for  you,  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  whioh 
a  single  usurper  threatens  to  rob  it  for  the 
second  time. 

Given  at  my  head-quarters^  at  Sargemines^ 
24th  June,  1815. 

Field-marshal  Prince  Wb£I>£» 

From  Beaumont  the  Prussians  advanced 
to  Avesnes,  occupied  the  town  by  escalade, 
and  captured  45  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
event  was  announced  by  Blucher,  in  a  letter 
which  accompanied  the  escort  of  the  prismers 
of  war,  and  which  sufficiently  indicates  the 
principle  of  revengeful  retaliation  en  which 
hostilities  were  now  conducted.  "  As  ifor 
the  prisoners,"  says  he,  "  the  ofiicers  are  to 
be  marched  to  Wesep,  and  strictly  guarded 
in  the  citadel.  The  soldiers  are  destined  for 
Colore,  that  they  may  be  employed  in 
workiiig  on  the  fortificaticHis.  All  are  to.be 
treated  with  the  necessary  severity .**  from. 
Avesnes  Blucher  proceeded  towards  La  Feare 
and  Laon,  on  the  direct  r  road  to  Pans,  andi, 
detaching  a  coi^s  to. his  rij^ht,  ^pe^k.possctsfkion. 
of  St.  Quintin,  which  had  be^n  «va€A\9ted  by 
the  enemy.  During  the  19th  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  W^Unffton  reposed  at  Waterloo, 
from  the  fat^es  of  their  yictorious>  struggle, 
and  on  the  next  day  were  qioved  forwacd^to 
Binche,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  From  tibia 
place  he  issued  the  following  proclamations, 
of  which  the  assurances  were  as  punctually 
observed  as  they  were  honourable  tx)  his  bui 
manity : — 

ORDEK  OF  TH£  DAT. 

June  20, 1815. 
r  As.  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  Frsod^ 


MKPronV  OF  TBB  Wikit  SM 

^nintmf,  ^tie  tNMi  eg  die  ntbm  whidt  sm  tfie  entiSanoe  of  this  army  into  France,  and 
at  BrtfffiDt  under  the  woMiaiid  of  fidd-mar^  all  tlKwe  who  shall  be  found  attached  to  the 
ahffil  the  duke  of  WeUingtoo  am  desired  to  service  of  the  usurper,  and  so  absent,  shaU 
leeoUeot  that  thmr  retpeetiTe  sovereigns  ate  be  considered  to  be  his  partizans  and  public 
the  aHies  of  his  inff|esty  tiie  king  of  France^  enemies,  and  their  property  shall  be  devoted 
and  that  France  therefbie  ought  to  he  treated  to  the  subsistcsice  of  the  forces, 
as  a*  frienjily  country.    It  is  then  required  Issued  at  head-quarters,  from  Malplaquet, 
that  nothing  should  be  taken  either  by  the  (Signed)            Wellington 
oflieers  or  skiers,  for  which  payment  be  not  June  81>  181  j^. 
nHide.    The  commissaries  of  the  army  will  "^— 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops  in  the  The  conduct  of  the  English  presented  a 
usual'  mamier,  and  k  is  not  pamitted,  either  striking  and  honouiable  contrast  to  the  licen- 
tO'  officers  <v  soklien,  to  extort  contributions,  tious  ferocity  of  the  Prussians.    They  punc- 
l%e  oomtnissaries  will  be  iiuthorised,  either  tually  and  liberally  paid  for  every  article  ob- 
by  tlie  marsha],  or  by  the  generals  who  com*  tained  from  the  inhabitants.     At  the  ap- 
Mand  the  troops  of  the  respective  nations,  in  ptioaeh  of  the  Prussians,  who  marched  in  |i 
oases  where  tlieir  provisions  are  not  supplied  parallel  line  with  the  British,  the  inhabitants 
)iy  an  ^En^i^  commis8aiy,.to  make  the  pro^  abandoned  their  habibations,  and  fled  into 
per  requisitions,  for  which  r^ular  recapts  the  woods,  and  on  their  ^return  frequently 
will  be  given ;  and  it  must  be  strictly  under*  discovered  that    their    dwellings    were  in 
Mood,  that  they  wiU  themselves  be  held  re*  flames.    The  British,  on  the  contrary,  as 
sponsible  for  whatever  they  obtain  in  the  they  advanced  into  the  countrv,  and  the  re- 
Way  of  requisition,  from  the  inhabitants  of  port  of  their  good  conduct  had  preceded 
Fraooe,  dn  the  same  manner  in  which  they  them,  were  received  with  respect  and  kind- 
^would  be  esteem^  accountid>le  for  purchases  ness,  and  supplied  with  every  necessary  and 
made  for  their  own  government  in  the  seve-  convouence  by  the  citizens,  who  frequently 
Yal  dominions  to  which  they  belong.  refused  the  proffered  remuneration.  The  bar- 
(Signed)           J.  W Atebs,  A.  A.  G.  vest  was  advancing  to  maturity.  Where  the 
— —  path  was  so  narrow  as  to  impede  their  pnv 
1 4iequaint  all  Frenchmra,  that  I  enter  fft^ss^  they  uniformly  halted,  and  broke  mtp 
their  country''  at  the  head  o£  a  victorious  fries  of  two  or  three  a-breast,  that  the  com 
army,  not  as  an  enemv,  the  usurper  excepted,  might  remain  unii^ured.     The  admirable 
¥^ho  is  4he  enemy  of  human  nature,  and  with  demeanour  of  the  troops,  in  an  enemy's  count- 
•fi^hom^  no  peace  and  no  truce  can  be  main-  try,  and  amidst  so  many  temptations  to  riot 
tained.    I  pass  your  boundaries  to  relieve  and  lawless  licentiousness,  does  the  higbept 
you  from  tlie  iron  yoke  by  which  you  are  honour  to  the. commander,  beneath  whose 
opp^riessed.    In  conseauence  of  this  determi-  auroices  they  were  marching  to  the  capital 
i^ationl  have  given  the  following  orders  to  The  intenti<ms  of  the  allies  wero  unc^r* 
myartny,  and  I  demand  to  be  mformedof  tain,  but  suspidous.    It  was  known  that 
anyone  who  shall. presume  to  disobey  them.  Bludier  was  averse  to  the  executipii  of  any 
Fl^nchmen  know,  that  I  have  a  right  to  re*  pledge  which  might  imply  the  restoration 
q^ire  that  they  ^ould  conduct  themselves  of  the  Bourbons;  and,  had  he  been  left  to  bis 
Itv  ^  manner  that  will  enable  me  to  protect  own  discretion,  would  have  mardiod  directly 
the¥n  i^ainst  those  W  whom  they  would  be  to  Paris ;  have  levkd  a  contribution  eqjiial  to 
ktjfif  red.    ^It  is  thererore  necessary  that  thev  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  have  wrested  froiVi 
should  comply  with  the  remnsitifHis  that  wiU  them  their  frontier  towns;  have  deprived 
be  made  by  jiersons  propeny  authorised,  for  them  jof  every  vestige  of  their  former  tri- 
^whi4!h' a  receipt  will  be  •  given,  whudi  they  umphs,  and  then  have  left  them  to  ch^KMBe 
•wW  t^ietiy  retain,  and  avoid  all  commumea-  urtiat  government  they  pleased,  and  to  %ht 
•tidvi  or  corra^ndenoe  witb  tbe  usurper  and  it  xmt  among;  thcHpael'^rcik . 
Ms  »adherMts.    Att  those  persons  vtrbo .  shaH  Notwitbatandii^  the  silence  of  the  omSsA^ 
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with  respect  to  the  re-dCcessiAn  of  the'Bc^i-* 
bons,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  abeady, 
and  mutually,  agreed  to  hasten  that'evefit 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lin^on  would  identify  the  interests  of  Louis 
wiUi  those  of  the  alfied  monarchs  without 
their  concurrence :  yet,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  duke  espoused  his 
cause,  not  only  in  the  proclamation  which 
has  been  inserted,  but  by  other  proceedings 
which  will  presently  be  related.  On  the 
20th  he  continued  his  march  to  Malplaquet, 
ti  distance  of  17  miles,  and  there  crossed  the 
-French  frontier,  advancing  to  Cateau  Cam- 
brensis,  whence  he  dispatched  a  corps  to  the 
tight  to  enter  Cambray.  General  Cohrille, 
to  whom  this  enterprise  was  confided,  exe- 
cuted his  commission  with  exemplary  skill. 
He  first  summoned  the  town,  in  the  name 
<{f  Louis  XVIIL^  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
'gbvemor,  fired  a  few  cannon-shot,  with  the 
purpose  of  intimidation  rather  than  of  de- 
6truction«  Finding  that  these  demonstra- 
tions had  no  effect  on  the  resolution  of  the 
goH^ernor,  it  was  determined  to  carry  the 
place  by  escalade.  Notwithstanding  the 
walls  were  fifty-eight  feet  .in  heidit,  the  Bri- 
tish'troops  attack^  the  place  at  four  different 
-points,  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  and 
<edmpelled  the  garrison,  with  the  loss  oi  ISO 
prisoners,  to  retire  to  the  citadel.  The  inha^- 
•Ditants  materially  fiivoured  the  success  of  the 
assailants,  and,  unobserved  by  the  troops, 
banded  ladders  to  the  British  over  the  walls, 
or  assisted  them  to  ascend  the  battlements. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  an- 
rived  at  Ghent  on  the  I9th  of  June.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  allies  into  France,  Louis  had 
i^gned  a  secret  treaty,  in  which  he  had  pur- 
chased their  alliance,  by  granting  them  all 
the  guarantees  which  they  could  desire.—^ 
*He  consented  to  surrender  the  most  formi- 
dable bulwarks  of  the  French  frontier,  and 
thus  enable  the  confederates,  at  any  fbturc 
period,  to  effect  an  immediate  imiption  into 
the  territories  of  Frencei  Secure  in  the  at- 
tachment of  the  allied  soverdgns,  he  disre- 
garded the  persuasions  of  his  ministers  to  re* 
eide  for  some  time  at  Ghent^and  to  persevete 
in  remaining  at  a  distance  finom  the  melanu 
dioly  scene  of  France  reconquered. 

Lk  it  appear,  said  Uiese  enJ^lghteiicd  statM. 


inen^'thsct  "Aeivirft^MnMlioli  luAiraniii^' 
eoales^  wvereigns  and  the  adherattta  ef 
BmniBpart^  and  not  between  tUe  1d»g  of 
France  and  bis  subiects.  The  aKes  are  aufi* 
dently  strong  to  overcome  aH  yoar  enemiM ; 
knd  ydur  presence,  while  it  could  lidd  litde 
to  tbeirnamerical  fcroe,  wonM  impede  their 
operations,  throw  anqpidon  on  the  sinoenty 
of  their  professions,  mid  nuae  against  them 
an  unnecessary  ismd  murderous  opposition. 
Your  unwillingness  to  appear,  while  the  bkod 
of  FreAcfamen  continuea  to  flow,  will  be  at» 
tributed  to  an  amiable  and  honoumble  fed* 
ing,  and  will  make  a  fiMrouraUe  imfweflsion 
on  the  minda  of  your  subyecta.  But,  were 
you  to  advance  in  oonjunetion  witk  the 
allies,  it  would  shew  that  you  ue^etefmined 
to  be  king  again,  wiiether  they  will  haye  it 
so  or  not,  and  would  infidlUily  cause  nudi 
indignation  and  disgust  You  have  fiiends 
enough  amcnig  the  allies,  and  secret  frienda 
enough  at  Paris,  to  takecare  of  your  interests 
there,  while  you  will  have  the  merit  of  bong 
recaUdd  by  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  your 
subjects,  and  not  forced  upon  tiiem  by  the 
bayonets  of  fordgpers. 

The  indifierenee  of  the  king  to  the  advice 
of  his  most  enlightened  counsdlors  waa  am» 
firmed  by  a  message  from  the  duke  of  Wd- 
lington,  felidtating  Louis  on  the  victoy 
which  again  assured  his  crown,  and  requeabi 
ing  him  to  join  tlie  armies  of  the  ccxifedenite 
i^vereigns,  as  their  acknowledged  fiiend  and 
ally.  On  the  S2d  of  June  he  quitted  Ghent, 
and  on  the  2Sd  arrived  at  Mons,  in  the  direo> 
tion  of  Cateau  CambrensisL  From  the  latter 
place  he  dispatched  an  officer  to  summon  the 
dtadel  of  Cambray  in  his  nakne.  The  cani- 
son  obeyed  the  summons,  and  oq  the  fiS^ow- 
ing  day  he  entered  the  d^.  On  the  entrance 
of  the  king  the  inhalHtants,  who  had  on  fi»- 
mer  occasions  exhibited  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment to  Napoleon,  displayed'  the  usual 
versatility  of  the  Frendi  character,  sdected 
from  the  young  men  pf  the  most  respectable 
families  a  guard  of  honour,  and  erected  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  while  the  female  gentry  of  the 
town  scattered  flowers  before  the  carriage  of 
•the  monarchy  as  he  passed  to  the  Aote/ <fe  vi£bs. 
The  same  populace  who,  within  less  than  a 
fortnight,  bid  hailed  with  jini  versal  aedamft- 
tiona  the  troops  of  Buooeperl^/tt  they  heih 


t^9t^t»i^9.  #iop)lypifW^  ^\WH<lqyfAiihepir  .  ^oiqe^Jba^^  talked  latMy  of  the  reatora- 

se}ye«^^  ^>44i^nftfp  pf>tJoy  ^r  tlie  anival  fo£  tion  of  jtithe?  2|nd  feudal  n^hts.    This  fl^fale, 

thi^,Bpu)^bo^.Mvfre)gf^  te^ified.tbeir  attaoh-.  invented  ]by  th^  coinmon  c^neiny^  does,  not 

munt  byrigoneral  iUyanoatioins,  and  drew  the  requijre  ponfutation*   It  will  not  be  expected 

moiMM*€h  in  triiAfapb  r^to.tba  tnansion-hous^,  that  the, king  ^hoiald  stoop  to  refute  qalum- 

Elbted  by  hiB  repeption»  .he  ^ideavoured  to  nies  and  lies*    The  success  of  the  treason  has 

ceefirmytW^upposedenthusiasm  of  the  towns  too  clearly  .indicated  their  source*    If  the 

imdriptt^incea^  t^  tlie  circulation  of  the  sttb-  purchasers  of  national,  property  have,  felt 

joined  address:— *  alarm,  the  charter  should  suffice  to  re*assure 

r  xoiTie<XrViii.  TO^THE  F&fi^KGH  PEGPLC  them.    Did  I  not  my^lf  propose  to  the 

The  gates  (^  my  kingdom  afc  last  cpenbe^  chambers,  and  cause  to  be  executed^  sales  of 

fiure  me.    I  hasten  to  bring  back  my  misled  such  property  ?    This  proof  of  my  sincerity 

su^eeta  to  their  duty^ — ^to  mitigate  the  cal»*  is.  unanswerable. 

mities  which  I  had  wished  to  prevrat, — ^to  In  these  latter  times,  piy  subjects  of  all 

fJaoemys^a  second  lime  between  the  allies  classes  have  given  me  equal  proofs  of  love 

and  the  French  armies,  in  the  hope  that  the  and  fidelity.    I  wish  them  to  know  how 

feelings  of  consideration  of  which  I  may  be  sensibly  I  feel  them,  and  that  it  is  fix)m 

the  ol^ect,  may  tend  to  tlieir  preservation.  among  all  Frenchmen  I  shall  delight  to 

Thia  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  have  choose  those  who  are  to  approach  my  person 

vmbed  to  take  part  in  the  war.    I  have  not  and  my  family.    I  wish  to  exclude  from  my 

peimitted  any  prince  of  my  family  to  appear  presence  none  but  those  whose  celebrity  is 

m  foreign  ranKs,  and  have  restrained  ihe  matter  of  grief  to- France,  and  of  horror  to 

ooun^  of  those  of  my  servants  who  had  Europe. 

been  able  to  range  themselves  around  me.  In  the  plot  which  they  contrived,  I  per^ 

*    Retiimed  to  me  sdlof  my  country,  I  take  oeive  many  of  my  subjects  misled,  and  some 

pleasurein  speaking  confidence  to  my  people.  ^Uty.    I  promise — I  who  never  promised 

W  hen  I  first  reappeared  among  you,  l  found  in  vain  (all  Europe  knows  it) — ^to  pardon,  to 

men^  minds  agitated  and  heated  by  conflict-  misled  Frenchmen,  all  that  has  passed  since 

ing  passions.     My  views  encountered  on  the  day  when  I  quitted  LiUe,  amidst  so  many 

every  side  nothing  but  diffitolties  and  ob-  tears,  up  to  the  day  when  I  re-entered  Can^ 

stacks.    My  government  was  liable  to  com*  bray,  amidst  so  many  acclamations/ 

roit  errors;  perhaps  it  did  commit  them.~*  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has  ffowed  in 

There  are  times  when  the  purest  intentions  consequence  of  a  treason  of  which  the  annak 

are  insufficient  to  direct,  and  sometimes  they  of  the  world  present  no  example.  That  trea^ 

even  mislead.  Experience  alone  could  teach ;  son  has  summoned  foreigners  into  the  heart 

it  shall  not  be  lost  AH  that  can  save  France  of  France.    Every  day  reveals  to  me  a  new 

is  my  wish.  disaster.    I  owe  it,  then,  to  the  dignity  of 

My  subjects  have  learned,  by  cruel  trials,  my  crown,  to  the  interest  of  my  people,  to 

that  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sove-  the  repose  of  Europe,  to  except  from  pardon 

reigns  is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  c^so-  the  instigators  and  authors  of  tliis  horrible 

dfll  order ; — ^the  only  one  upon  which,  amidst  plot    They  shall  be  designated  to  the  ven- 

agreat  nation,  a  wise  and  well-ordered  liberty  geance  of  the  laws  by  the  two  chambers, 

can  be  established.    This  doctrine  has  just  which  I  propose  forthwith  to  assemble, 

been  proclaimed  as  that  of  all  Europe.  I  had  Frenchmen,  such  are  the  sentiments  which 

Jreviously  consecrated  it  by  my  charter,  and  he  brings  among  you,  whom  time  has  not 

claim  to  add  to  that  charter  all  the  ^uaran^  been  aUe  to  change,  nor  calamities,  fiitigue^ 

tees  which  can  secure  the  benefits  c^  it  nor  injustice  made  to  stoop.  The  king,  whose 

The  unity  of  the  ministry  is  the  strongest  &thers  reigned  for  eight  centuries  over  your^s, 

that  I  can  offer.  I  mean  that  it  should  exist,  returns  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his 

and  that  the  frank  and  firm  march  of  my  days  in  defending  and  consoling  you. — Given 

council  should  guarantee  all  interests^  and  at  Cambray,  the  28th  of  June,  1815,  and  of 

calm  dl  inquietudes.  our  leign  the  twoity-first              Louit. 
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This  ni-timed  and  injudidous  proclama- 
tion did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons.  While  it  abounds  m  professions 
of  moderation  and  philanthropy,  it  denounces 
as  the  objects  of  grief  and  horror  the  rety  iUr 
dividuals  m  whose  wisdom  and  ehergy  the 
French  confided  for  deliverance  from  their 
suffbings.  Had  the  aspersion  been  true;  it 
was  at  least  imprudent^  but  its  falsehood  was 
too  obvious  not  to  excite  a  feeling  of  generdi 
indigtiation  among  all  rank3  of  the  Parisians. 
By  placing  himself  ^  a  second  time  between 
the  allies  ai)d  the  French  armies,"  Louts  in- 
sultingly assumed  the  sole  merit  of  evfery 
pacific  and  generous  arrangement  which 
might  be  granted  by  the  belligerehti.  "the 
cant  of  legitimacy  was  hateful  to  the  nation, 
and  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  Bourbon 
femily,  with  the  exception  of  LoUis  XIV. 
and  Henry  IV.,  vrere  remembered  with  avert 
sion.  To  assert,  therefore,  that  the  principle 
of  le^timacy  was  the  basis  6f  ail  social  order^ 
and  to  remind  the  people  that  the  fathelts  of 
Louis  had  reigned  over  the  Frehdh  naftion^ 
liad  no  other  tendency  th'$n  ix>  e'lH^ftsp^rate 
resentment,  anfd  to  exteite  utipleasiing  recol- 
lections. iPhe  menace  of  inflicting  Ki^al 
vengeance  oh  the  atithors  and  lEibejKtors  6flih6 
plot  for  the  retuni  of  Budftapkite,  ap^  i6 
individuals  who  npw  held  the  i^eins  of  powet, 
and  whorh  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
oohciliate. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  of  BlUdher 
oontihued  their  advance  to  Paris,  while  the 
French  army,  under  Soult  and  Grouchy, 
hastened,  in  a  parallel  direction,  to  outstnp 
the  eneo^  and  as^st  in  the  defence  df  the 
^capital.  Thie  two  armies  came  in  contact  at 
Villans  Coterets,  and  a  severe  engagement 
/ensued,  in  which  the  French  w^re  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  ohe 
thousand  prisoners.  They  then  endeavoured 
to  retire  by  the  road  of  Soissqns,  but  w^re 
intercepted,  and  attempted  to  esca^  in  the 
direction  of  Meaux.  A.t  tbat  pjace  they  re- 
.eeifved  4  sievere  repulse  from  the  borps  of 
Bulow;  biit  they  sucQeedeld  in  ^xnving  at 
the  metiopdis  befoiv  the  invaders^  with  mlidi 
of  their  artiUeiy.  The  Prussians  eontiiuie^ 
to.  advance^  add  on  the  a9th  6f  Jurle  akriv^ 

The  tiuke  of  Widli^tPix.  bild  h^itfd  ^ 


Catcftu^  to  dlow  the  p6iitoons  and  llie  ne- 
cessary stores  to  come  up,  aiid  oil  the  26tii 
attacked  Peronne.  The  homwork  whidt 
covered  the  suburb  was  carried  with  triffing 
loss,  and  the  town  surrendered.  On  the 
S6th  Wellington  was  at  St  Just;  on  the 
Sidth  and  SOui  he  passed  the  Oise,  establish- 
ihg  his  right  at  Rochebourg,  and  his  left  at 
the  forest  of  Bondy. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
{Proceedings  of  the  provisional  government 
As  sooii  as  the  avowed  objeet  of  the  war,  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  had 
been  accomplished,  and  the  nomination  <^ 
(BOi  exiecutive  committee  had  destroyed  a& 
plans  for  a  regency,  an  embassy  was  imme- 
diately  sent  to  the  allied  pow^fis,  to  s^  tiie 
march  of  tl^eir  Armies,  and  gdSn  information 
of  their  intentions  r^tive  to  peaiee.  The 
pletoipotenK^iaries  were  geneitd  La  Fayette; 
M.  le  Forest,  a  veteran  in  diplomacy,  and 
the  fhend  of  TaUeyranid ;  ^^>^)^i  S^Mtiani ; 
M.  lyArgenson,  a  descendant  df  one  <if  the 
most  illufitrious  families  of  France ;  M.  Pon^ 
tecduUant,  member  of  the  Ik>«id)bn  chtaiber 
of  peers,  and  of  the  imperial  timber,  where 
he  had  resisted,  with  great  energy,  ihe  pro- 
posiH  of  a  regefnoy ;  and  M.  Benjbimin  <ltnr- 
stant 

The  pleiiipotentSaries  first  j^epaired  to  the 
•French  advanced  posts,  to  aak  df  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  filucher  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Blucher,  wh6  'was  the  nearest, 
charged  himself  with  the  answor.  He  de- 
manded not  only  that  the  fortified  posts  be- 
fore dnd  around  hiih  jhouli^  be^given  up,  but 
jthat  aU  those  of  the  Ardennes,  and  in  Lor-^ 
raine,  should  be  evacuated.  Tht^'  pleftipo- 
tentiaries  could  ndt  atoept  th^se  ^conditions ; 
they  wrote  to  Paris  to  tend'^ther-commissa* 
ties  to  the  two  generals,  ^d,  furnish^  with 
a^pajs|)brt  fix>m  general  Binder,  they  ^reach- 
ed, amidst  many  dlf&dultfe^  and  delays^  the 
liel(i*quarter9  bf  'the  allied  sovereigns,  at 
Haguenau.  Neither'  ttie'  mon^ux^hsi^  nor  even 
their  first  ministers,  wei*e  visiMe,  'but  lord 
Stewart;  the  JBngU^  bmbassador,  oMnt  Cajpo 
fi'Jstna  for  Russiaj,  fcount  Wahaoden  nor 
AustrU,  aifd  genetial  I^e^beck  for  Pms&ia« 
kdd.'COkiference^; with.  them.  In  tlie  con^ 
%ii)}|atu^^f^etal  Sebastianidedared  that  th^ 
only  object  of  the  war  e^i^ted^no.IefigerrtJia^ 
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Bdctta|»atM,  mniw  bfcoitie  %  .pfivad^  indivU 
dual  under  tke.csre  of  tbegovecnoient,  de* 
afaned  cmly  a  passport  to  go  to  the  Urated 
States,  or  to  England;  tiiat  M.  Otto  waa 
gone  to  London  to  ask  this  permission ;  that 
the  bcotheiB  q£  Buonaparte  were  not  of  the 

fovemment;  that  the  name  of  the  youi^ 
litpoleon,  detmned  at  Vienna,  was  so  much 
tlie  less  obnoxious  to  the  allies,  as  a  provi* 
sionaL  government  had  been  named  alto* 
gether  opposed  to  an  imperial  regency ;  that 
nothing  prevented  an  immediate  suspension 
of  arms,  m  conference  for  a  peace ;  mat  the 
plenipotentiaries  had  extensive  powers ;  and 
that  if  the  allies  should  propose  any  measures 
M'hich  they  (the  French  commissioners)  had 
not  authority  to  guarantee  they  would  im<> 
mediately  refer  to  the  government.  Sebas* 
tiani's  colleagues  adhered  to  his  declaration* 
Two  conferences  passed,  and  nothing  was 
decided.  In  a  third  conference  the  commis- 
aioners  earnestly  demanded  some  specific  pro- 
]k)sal,  or  ultimatum,  on  the  part  of  the  allies; 
a  request  which,  however  -reasonable^  was 
only  answered  by  the  assurance  that  the 
£nglish  ambassador  was  not  invested  with 
power  to  treat  with  the  new  government. — 
XiOititCastlereagh,  however,  ventured,  in  con- 
forinity  to  the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  to 
demaini  that  Buonaparte  should  he  uncondi^ 
tionally  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  allies^ 
This  proposition  excited  the  utmost  indigna^ 
tion  and  astonishment.  La  Fayette  imme- 
diately replied,  that  Napoleon  having  volun- 
tarily  abdicated,  that  he  might  be  no  obstacle 
to.  the  welfare  of  France,  4ii*  person  was  un* 
ider  the  protection  of  the  national  gratitude 
and  honour ;  and  that  when  it  was  proposed 
to  the  French  people  to  commit  an  act  of 
unexampled  treachery,  they  should  not  have 
addressed  themselves  in  preference  to:  the 
prisoner  ofOlmutz. 

All  discussion  was  rendered  unavailing  by 
this  unexpected  requisition,  and  the  commis^ 
sioners,  departed  perfectly  unacquainted  with 
the  demands  of  the  allies,  but  having  received 
a  positive  assurance,  that  the  foreign  courts 
m<nde  no  pretensions  to  interfere  with'  the 
fisrm  of  the  French  gov^nment :  a  declara- 
tion falsified  by  the  whole  tenor  of  thdr 
subsequent  conduct,  by  the  tone  of  thahr 
nianifestoes,  and.  by  the  proceedings  .of  tihe 


daKei^WdliVjjftoii.  The  pknipotentiarici 
vrece  treated  with  jpreat  respect,  but  were 
accQmpanied  on  their  return  by  two  Frus- 
aiiMti.cimcers,  and  the  road  they  were  obliged 
to  take  WAs.sa  wplpnged  that  they  did  not 
reach  Paris  tiU  the  ^th  of  July,  two  days 
after  the  capitufetion  wfis  signed.  They 
fouud  WeUingtoii  and  ipluch^r  preparing, to 
enter  ithe  qity,  by.virtui^  of  a  oonveptioar^ 
The  .pQpul0qe  were. waking  the  arrival, of 
JLouis : with  ^J^par^nt  satis^ct jion^  and  eyenr 
offensive  caricature  Bwain^  him  a^d  his.  fa^ 
mily  had  disappear^  T\^  oomm^ioi)ers 
were  not  prepared  for  a  change  so  singular 
and  unQxpeet^  Sut  resistant  was  ^na^ 
vailing,  and  ithey  iQdivi4uaUy  acqui^sceji  in 
tbi^  stipulaticNns,  of  i  the^  treaty # 

The  «iege  c^  Fftris  was  ^rfgarded  .|>y  the 
populace  as  a  chiroeriovi  md  dangeroiisey^ 
teiprise.    When  |Buonaparte,.]t)efoie:  lieaviipg 
Paris  for  Avenues,  ponsjulted  Camot  on  the* 
means  nepes^ary  fi^r  the  defiance  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  latter  estimated  them  at  two 
hundred  mjUiona  of  livres,  aufl  the  llaboiir  of 
thnee  yiears.  •''  And  when  tliat  sum  of  labour 
and  treasure,  h^liieen  exp^ded,^ixty  thou- 
sand ffopd  troops^"  continued  the  ex-dife^r, 
'^^  and  ,a  sustained  .  assault  of :  tiyenty-fiour 
liours,  miiy.|3^Mter.it.all  in  vain.**  |ifevertlbues 
l^ss,  Buonaparte  undertook  tNrq>aratioiis  for 
tlus;  fi^ntic  .and'  hopeless  tajik.  The  heights 
jof  JM^tnaartre'  were  fortified  with,  extreme 
qare,  and  amply  supplied  with  artillery.  The 
village,  of  St  Denis,  was  also  strojngly  garri^ 
raeped;  and  a  partial  Jinundation  being  acoonrv* 
plished,  by  means  of  pit^ping  two  biK>oks, 
the.  water  ,was  ig^rodueeti^intp  the  half  qom^ 
pl^tod  Qanal:de  rOujcq,-  ih^baiyk  of  ..whidi 
Wng  fprj^fied  into. a  parapet^  completed, a  for-* 
jnidabletlinq  of  d^qnce  onr  thei  northern  side 
of  i  the '.  pity,    renting  lH>th  /  flanks  vp<m  the 
£dne.    :The  populace  of  Paris  had  laboured 
at  these;  linies  w^ith  an :  enthusiasm  not  sur- 
passed during  the  frenay  of  the  revolution, 
,nor  were  their  spirits  .or  courage  at  all  de> 
pressed  by  the  approach  of  the  conquering 
armies  ,of  England  and  Prussia,  supportea 
^  the  demonstrations  of  Austria  and  Ilussiar^ 
.They  confided  in  the  belief  which  had  been 
carefully  and  re^peatiedly  impressed  upon  their 
.minds ;;  and  boasted  that  thpy  now  had  Mas* 
wu^  Sodll^  andDairouat,  to  dirat  the  do- 
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ftnoe  of  the^^tel,  insteitd  tf '  MamMist^  by 
whom,  in  the'  preening'  y^at;  they  were 
taught  to  believe  it  wa$  basely  betfayed; 

!mit  thodgfa  tiiid  line  of  defence  to  the 
noirth  was  s((ch  as  to  justify  a*  temporary  <!oii- 
fidence,  the  city  on  the  opposite  side  was 
entirely  open/ exqepting  tm^  occupation  of 
the  vifiagies  of  Issy,  and  the  heights  of  St 
Cloud  and  Meudon.  TheM  two  points^  if 
they  could  have  been  maintained,  would 
have  proteetedfor  a  time  that  large  and  level 
plain  which  extends  on  the  south  side  of 
Fans,  and  whi<^  now  presented  no  advan- 
tages for  defence  excepting  an  intperfect  at- 
tempt at  a  trench,  and  a  few  housed  and  gar- 
den widls,  supplied  with  loop-hcdes  for  the 
use  of  musketry.  On  this  defenceless  side, 
l^refore,  the  allied  generals  reserved  to  make 
the  atta<^ ;  and  prince  marshal  Blucher,  on 
the  80th  of  Jane,  crossed  the  Seine  at  St 
Germains,  and,  occupying  Versailles,  threa- 
tened the  Fretieh  p<»ition  at  Meudon,  Issy, 
and  the  heights  of  St  Cloud;  while  the  duke 
of  Wellingt(Dn,  holding  Goness^,  op€fned  a 
communication  with  the  Prussians,  by  a 
bridge  at  Argeiiteuil.  The  Fl*ench,  though 
their  ntuatipn  was  desperate,  did  not  lose 
courage,  and  one  gleam  of  success  6hone  on 
their  arms.  General  ExCelmans,  by  a  well 
conducted}  assault,  surprised  the  Prussians 
who  occupied  Versailles,  and  made  some  ca- 
valry prisoners.  But  the  French  were  as- 
saulted in  their  turn,  driven  from  the  heights 
of  St  Cloud,  fix>m  Issy,  and  from  Meudon, 
and  comnelled  to  seek  refuge  dose  under  the 
city  itself.  This  hanpened  on  the  2d  of  July, 
and  Blucher  had  already  sent  to  the  British 
general,  to  request  the  assistance  of  a  battery 
of  Congreve*s  rockets,  an  ominous  prepara- 
tion for  the  assault  which  he  meditated. — 
Meanwhile  the  wealthy  and  respectable  Pa- 
risians were  equally  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  the  defenders  and  from  the  assailants. 
The  temper  of  the  French  soldiers  had  risen 
to  frenzy,  and  the  meb  of  the  fauxbourgs, 
animated  by  the  same  feelings  of  rage,  in- 
dulged in  threats  and  execrations  both  against 
the  allies  and  against  the  citizens  of  Paris 
who  favoured  the  cause  of  peace  and  legid- 
macy.  Such  was  the  temper  of  this  motley 
garrison,'  as  f6rmidable  to  the  capital  as  the 
presence  of  an  inaehsed  ^ wty,  when,  apon 
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tween  the<  allies  and  Massena,  who  acted 

commander  in  diief  of  the  Fren^ 

arranged  and  signed ;  Paris  was  once  more 

subjected  to  the  mercy  of  Europe,  and  the 

Queen  of  Prwineee  a  second  time  made  a 

bondswoman. 

The  duke  of  WdlingUm  had  prudently 
determined  to  follow  up,  as  a  general,  the 
advantages  he  had  obtained,  ami  for  the  pre- 
sent to  feave  the  discussion  ci  political  sub 
jects  to  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  mini 
aters.  The  following  appeal,  therefore^  of 
the  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and  of  the  army,  to 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  and  a  memorial  to 
the  former  of  these  generals,  transndtted  by 
the  duke  of  Otranto,  were  equally  ineflfeetuaJ, 
and  were  returned  unanswered.  The  mission 
of  M.  Otto  to  England  was  received  with  Ihe 
same  degree  of  contemptuous  neglect 

Paris,  June  27 f  1815. 

My  Lord, — ^You  have  just  illustrated  your 
name  by  new  victories  over  the  French.  It 
is  you  especially  who  can  appreciate  the 
French  nation. 

In  the  council  of  sovereigns^  united  to  fix 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  your  influence  and 
your  credit  cannot  be  less  than  your  glory. 
'  Your  law  of  nations  has  always  been  jus- 
tice, and  your  conscience  has  ev«  been  the 
guide  of  your  policy. 

The  French  nation  wishes  to  live  under  a 
monarch,  but  it  wishes  that  that  monarch 
should  live  under  the  empire  of  the  laws. 

The  republic  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
extreme  of  liberty.  The  empire  with  the 
extreme  of  despotism.  Our  wish  now  (an<f 
it  is  immoveable)  is  to  keep  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  these  extremes. 

All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  England.  We 
do  not  claim  to  be  more  fi'ce  than  she— we 
do  not  wish  to  be  less. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  are  in* 
cessantly  employed  on  a  civil  compact,  of 
which  the  component  powers,  separated  but 
not  divided,  all  contribute  by  their  reciprocal 
action  to  harmony  and  unity. 

From  the  moment  this  compact  shall  be 
sighed  by  the  prince  called  to  reign  over  us^ 
the  sovereign  shall  receivls  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  nation. 

'  In  tta^  existing  stat6  of  Europe,  o&e  ttf  the 
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•«sid' England. ' 

No  mWf  my  lord,  hsB^it  oiore  in  Iha power 
.  thtti  yoursdf  to  replace  Europe  under  a  betr 
..to*  iiM^enqej  and  in  a  finer  position. 
Aceept,  &C. 

Head-gzuirters,  at  La  Fittette^ 
June  80»  1815. 

My  Lord,^ — Your  hostile  movements  ocm- 
tinue^  although,  acoordingto  their  declara- 
tions, the  motives  of  the  war  which  the  allied 
sovereigns  make  uDon  us  no  longer  exist, 
since  the  emperor  Nanoleon  has  abdicated. 

At  the  moment  wh^i  blood  is  again  on 
tlie  point  of  flowing,  I  receive  fix>m  marshal 
tlie  duke  of.  Albufera  a  telegraphic  dispatch, 
of  which  I  transmit  you  a  copy.  My  lord, 
I  guarantee  this  armistice  on  my  honour.-— 
All  the  reasons  you  might  have  had  to  con- 
tinue hostilities  are  destroyed,  because  you 
can  have  no  other  instruction  fix>m  your  go- 
vernment than  that  which  the  Austrian  ge- 
.  nerals  had  from  their^s. 

I  make  the  formal  demand  to  your  excd- 
leney  of  ceasing  all  hostilities,  and  that  we 

Sruceed  to  form  an  armistice,  awaiting  the 
ecision  of  congress.  I  cannot  believe,  my 
lord,  that  my  request  will  remain  inefifectual ; 
you  will  take  upon  yourself  a  great  respon- 
sibility in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow-country- 
men. 

No  other  motive  than  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  interests 
of  my  country,  have  dictated  this  letter. 

If  1  present  myself  on  the  field  of  battle 
.  with  the  idea  of  your  talents,  I  shall  carry 
the  conviction  of  there  combating  for  the 
most  sacred  of  causes — ^that  of  the  defence 
and  independence  of  my  countir ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  I  shall,  merit  your 
esteem. 

Accept,  my  lord,  the  assurance  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

The  Marshal  Prince  of  Egkmuhl, 
minister  at  war. 

The  subjoined  address  was  likewise  pub- 
lished by  tne  army : — 

Representatives  of  the  people ! — ^We  are 
in  presence  of  our  enemies.  We  swear,  be- 
fo»  you  and  the  worlds  to  defimd,  to  our  last 


breathy  the  cause  of  ow  independence  and 
the  national  honour. 

It  is  wished  to  impose  the  Bourbons  upon 
us,  and  these  princes  are  rejected  by  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Frenchmen.  If  their  re- 
turn could  be  subscribed  to,  recollect,  repre- 
sentatives !  that  you  would  sign  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  army,  which  for  twenty  years 
has  been  the  palladium  of  French  lionoiu*. — 
There  are  in  war,  especially  when  it  has  been 
long  conducted.  Successes  and  reverses.  In 
our  successes  we  have  been  seen  great  and 
generous.  If  it  is  wished  to  humble  us  iu 
our  reverses  we  shall  know  how  to  die. 

The  Bourbons  present  no  guarantee  to  the 
nation.  We  received  them  with  sentiments 
of  the  most  generous  confidence,  we  forgot 
all  the  calamities  thev  had  caused  us,  in  their 
ra^  to  deprive  us  of  our  most  sacred  rights. 
Well !  what  return  did  they  make  for  this 
confidence  ?  They  treated  us  as  rebels  and 
vanquished.  Representfitives !  these  reflec- 
tions are  terrible  because  they  are  true.— - 
Inexorable  history  wiU  one  day  relate  what 
the  Bourbons  have  done  to  replace  them« 
^selves  on  the  throne  of  France ;  it  wiU  also 
tell  the  conduct  of  the  army,  a£  that  army 
essentially  national,  and  posterity  will  judi^ 
which  best  deserved  the  esteem  of  the  worQ. 

Canq>  at  FUette,  June  30. 
(Signed)    The  Manlial  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
minister  at  war. 
Count  Pajol,  commanding  the 

first  corps  of  cavalry. 
Count  D*£RLON,commanding  the 

right  wing. 
Count  Vanbahke,  general  in 

chief. 
And  fifteen  other  generals. 

The  mania  of  proclaiming,  addressing,  and 
haranguing,  had  now  obtained  complete  ppa* 
session  of  the  French,  and  the  following  oo- 
cument  was  issued  by  the  chambers :— »  - : 
^  Frenchmen! — ^The  foreign  powers  pro- 
claimed in  the  face  of  Europe  thiat  ihey  were 
only  armed  against  Najpoleon,  and  that  they 
wished  to  respect  our  mdependence^  and  the 
right  whi^h  belongs  to  every  nation  to  dioose 
the  government  suitable  to  its  manners  and 
its  interests. 

Napoleon  is  no  longer  the  diief  of  .thf 
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state/  He  has  renounced  the  thtotie^  and  hik  dt^lare^  that  they  will  ne^'er  acknowMge,tt 
abdication  has  been  accepted  by  your  repre*  legitimate  chief  of  the  state,  him  who^  on  • 
sentatives.  lie  is  rertioved  from  us.  His  ascending  the  throne,  shall  refiise  to  acknow- 
son  is  called  to  the  empire  by  the  constitu*  ledge  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  to  oorne- 
tions  of  the  state.  The  coalesced  sovereigns  crate  them  by  a  solemn  compact.  The  (ion- 
know  this ;  and  the  war  ought  to  be  termi*  stitutional  cnarter  is  drawn  up ;  and  if  the 
nated,  if  the  promises  of  kings  be  not  in  vain,  force  of  arms  should  succeed  in  temporarily 

Wlnle  plenipotentiaries  have  been  sent  to  imposing  upon  us  a  master — ^if  the  destinies 

the  alUed  powers  to  treat  for  peace  in  the  of  a  great  nation  are  again  to  be  delivered  up 

name  pf  France,  the  generals  of.  two  of  those  to  the  caprice  and  arbitrary  will  of  a  small 

power?  have  reflised  any  suspension  of  arms,  number  of  privileged  persons — ^then,  in  yield- 

Their  troops,  have  hastened  their  marches  ing  to  force,  the  national  representation  will 

under  favour  of  a  moment  of  hesitation  and  protest,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  against 

trouble.    They  are  at  the  gates  of  the  capi^  the  oppression  of  the  French  people, 

tal,  and  no  communication  has  informed  us  Your  representatives  will  appeal  to  the 

for  what  object  the  war  is  continued.    Our  energy  of  tne  present  ahd  future  generations, 

plenipotentiaries  will  soon  declare  whether  to  renew  their  daim  both  to  national  inde- 

we  must  renounce  peace.     In  the  meantime  pendence  and  the  rights  of  civil  liberty.  For 

resistatice  is  as  necessary  as  legitimate*  and  these  rights  they  now  appeal  to  the  reason 

humanity,  in  requiring  an  account  of  the  and  the  justice  of  all  civilized  people. 

blood  uselessly  shed,  will  not  accuse  those  

brave  men  who  only  combat  to  repel  from  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  revert  to  miH- 

their  houses  the  scourges  of  war,  murder,  and  tary  operations. 

piUage,  and  to  defend  with  their  lives  the  While  the  English  and  Prussians  were 

cause  of  liberty,  and  of  that  independence,  availing  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 

the  imprescriptible  right  of  which  has  been  which  resulted  from  the  decisive  affair  of 

guaranteed  to  them  even  by  the  manifestoes  Waterloo,  and  rapidly  marching  on'  Paris, 

of  their  enemies.  the  other  troops  of  the  allies  were  advancing 

Amidst  these  grave  circumstances  your  in  various  directions.    The  Bavarians  form- 

rq>i$e5entatives  cannot  forj^et  that  they  were  ing  the  advanced  corps  of  the  .Russian  army, 

not  chosen  to  stipulate  wt  the  interests  of  and  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine,  passed 

any  party  whatever,  but  for  the  whole  na-  that  river  at  Manheim  on  the  19th  of  June, 

tion.    Every  act  of  weakness  will  dishonour  and  on  the  S4th  had  reached  the  Saare  with- 

them»  and  will  only  tend  to  endanger  the  out  opposition. 

future  tranquillity  of  France.     While  the  At  Sarreguemines  they  found  some  resistl 

|S9vemment  is  empbyii^  all  the  means  in  ance.    The  place  was  carried  by  storm ;  the 

Its  power  to  obtain  a  solid  peace,  or,  should  French  were  so  closely  pursued  that  they 

that  not  -be  Obtained  without  compromising  had  not  time  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  the 

our  honour,  to  repel  the  battalions  of  forei^-  Bavarians  crossed  the  Saare  with  trifling  loss. 

«rs^  what  Aiore^  thdvantageoiis  to  the  nation  On  the  25th,  prince  Wrede,  who  commanded 

can  be  done  than  to  collect  and.  establish  the  this^  advanced  corps,  advanced  taChateau- 

fuB^AAfifejltal  rules  of  a  monarchical  and  re-  Salines,  and  on  the  26th  arrived  in  the  neigh- 

pres^tativQ  government,  destined  to  secure  bourhood  of  Nancy. 

to  alt;cijti2ei}ts  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  A  deputation  from  the  city  here  met  him,- 

lacted  rightd^  which  sacrifices  so  numerous  consisting  of  the  municipality  and  officers  of 

and  sa.  great  have  purchased ;  and  to  rally  the*national  guard,  who  professed  the  good 

£br  ever  undei^tlie  national  colours  that  great  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  omred 

body  of  Frenchmen  who  have  no  other  in-  the  keys  of  the  place.    Tlie  Iliavarians  oi- 

tecest^and  no  other  wish;  than  an  lionouitible  tered  amidst  the  shouts  ot ''  llie  Bourbona 

tepose  and  a  just  independence.  for  ever  T    On  the  27th  he  secured  the  pas- 

Mmnwfaite ,  the  diamba:9 '  conceive  that  .sages  of  tlie  Upyer  Moselle  and  the  Meurth^ 

Ibeir  di|ty  and  their  d\gmty  require  them  to  'luid  on  the  28Ui  had  his  head-quarters  still  at 
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Nm(7'  On  the  S9tha  detadimeDt  of  hii 
woay  &31  in  with  a  body  of  French  between 
Metz  and  Longvion,  consisting  of  three 
thaii)Band  in&ntiy,  with  cuirassien  and  artil- 
lery, and  after  a  desperate  encounter  drove 
them  into  Metss* 

.  The  commanders  of  Toul  and  MaresaU 
having  refused  to  surrenderp  prince  Wrede 
tqok  measures  to  invest  them*   This  delayed 

.  his  proffijess^  and  noany  free  corps  having  as- 
sepniUea  in  his  rear,  and  attackea  his  baggage 
with  success^  he  was  compelled  to  disperse 

.  them  before  be  penetraiea  further  into  the 
country*  It  was  therefore  the  2d  <£  July 
h^ore  he  was  able  to  push  his  advanced 
guard  to  Chdlons.  A  brilliant  afiair  took 
place  hera  One  hundred  cavalry  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  reconnoitre;  surorised  the 
^uard  at  the  gate  of  ChUonB,  and  charged 
mto  the  town.    The  alarm  was  instantly 

S'ven,  the  garrison  ran  to  arms,  the  gate  was 
u^  and  their  retreat  cut  off.  The  Bava- 
rians then  dashed  on,  overthrew  all  ojmosi- 
tion*  and  effected  their  escape  at  the  Paris 
|;ate,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  with 
inconsiderable  loss. 

The  conmiandinff  officer  of  the  advanced 
.  guard,  seeing  that  his  detachment  was  thus 
committed,  dismounted  some  Bavarian  light 
horse,  brought'  up  some  cannon,  and  soon 
battered  down  the  gates.  The  whole  of  his 
corps  then  entered  at  full  speed,  cleared  the 
streets,  dispersed  the  garrison,  and  captured 
the  town.  Six  hund&ed  prisoners  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken. 

Another  corps,  under  the  prince  royal  of 
Wirtemberg  and  general  Walmoden,  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Fhmpsburg  on  the  24^,  and 
proceeded  to  Bergzabern,  where  they  met 
with  some  opposition.  Then  blockading 
Landau,  they  passed  the  Queich  on  the  25th 
without  much  resistance,  and  on  the  26tb 
advanced  between  Selz  and  Surbourg,  where 
they  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  enemy. 
The  prince  h^  advanced  as  far  as  the  hdghts 
whicdi  conceal  the  village  of  Surbourg,  and 
was  considerably  separated  from  his  main 
body,  when  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared 
and  commence^  a  violent  attack.  The  ad* 
vanced  guard  of  the  prince  was  taken  l^ 
surorise,  and  i^etreatea  before  the  Frem^ 
with  considerable  los5^  untU  they  fell  in  witib 


the  main  body  of  their  infantry.  A  sangui- 
nary contest  now  ensued.  Tlie  French  were 
driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  where  they 
rallied  and  maintmned  themselves  till  ni^it, 
when,  under  protection  of  the  darkness,  tiiey 
effected  their  passage  and  destroyed  the 
bridge.  The  prince  royal  did  not  think  it 
pru^nt  to  pursue  the  enemy  tliat  night,  but 
established  himself  with  general  Wiumod^n 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sur. 

On  the  27th  he  continued  his  march,  and 
again  fell  in  with  the  French  between  Hague- 
nau  and  Brumath,  under  the  command  of 
general  Rapp,  amounting  to  about  eleven 
thousand  men.  The  French  were  once  more 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  some 
bnlliant  charges  of  cavalry  took  place.  The 
prince  briskly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  overtook  him  again  at  Vendeimeim  on 
the  28th.  Rapp  occupied  an  advantageous 
position,  with  his  left  on  the  villages  and 
neights  of  Lambertheim  and  Mundenheim, 
and  his  rirfit  supported  by  the  Rhine,  with 
a  rivulet  m  front,  which  was  fordable  only  at 
two  pointsi,  and  by  a  bridge  over  the  high 
road. 

At  these  fords  the  prince  directed  his  prin 
dpal  attack,  and  the  French  made  an  obsti* 
nate  defence,  and  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery ;  but  the  bra- 
very  of  the  Wirtembergers  and  Austrians, 
and  the  superiority  of  numbers,  soon  pre- 
vailed.  The  fords  were  carried  at  th^  pmnt 
of  the  bayonet;  the  cavalry  crossed  the 
bridge  at  full  speed,  and  bore  down  all  before 
them.  Five  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken, 
some  himdred  prisoners,  and  the  Freink 
sought  protection  under  the  walls  of  Stras- 
bourg, tne  guns  of  which  fortress  saved  them 
from  absolute  destruction.  The  prince  royal 
then  proceeded  to  invest  and  blockade  Stns* 
bourg,  in  which  operation  he  was  employed 
at  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 

An  Austrian  arniy  under  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  threw  some  pontoon  bridges  over 
the  Rhme  at  Grenzach,  whfdi  he  crossed  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  and  f6th.  Basle  was 
{mme£afely  occupied,  and  advanced  muurds 
^ere  pushed  forward  Co  Altldreh  and  Fkoeiu 
tral.  On  the  a7th  he  had  a  sharp  action 
with  the  French  genend  Lacourfae,in  Inveal- 
ing  the  little  fortress  of  NeulmBiKh.    The 
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village  of  Wickelsheim  was  strongly  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  but  the  Austrians  bring- 
ing up  an  bverwhekning  superiority  of  num- 
bersp  Lacourbe  was  driven  from  his  position 
with  immense  slaughter. 

He  however  ralhed,  and  on  the  following 
day  halted  at  a  strong  position  between  Don- 
nemarie  and  Belfort     The  mature  of  the 

f  round  enabled  him  to  make  an  obstinate 
efenc^  and  he  kept  the  Austrians  in  check 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  but  his 
troops  being  at  len^h  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  nis  opponents  naving  received  consider- 
able reinforcements,  he  retreated  with  the 
loss  of  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  more  than 
one  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. 

From  this  place  the  archduke  pushed  on 
to  Remiremont,  to  maintain  his  communica- 
tion with  the  Bavarians  and  Russians,  and 
to  operate  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Lacourbe. 
On  the  29th  he  carried  a  strong  fortified  po- 
sition near  Montbeillard ;  but  the  enemy, 
with  great  intrepidity,  retook  it  in  the  even- 
ing, and  maintained  possession  of  it  during 
the  night  The  Austrians,  being  strongly 
reinforced,  again  advanced  to  the  attack  on 
the  following  morning,  and,  after  a  dreadful 
daughter,  succeeded  in  finally  dislodging  the 
French  and  occupying  the  position. 

On  the  1st  of  July,Chevremont  and  Besen- 
oourt  were  carried  by  storm,  and  tlie  French 
were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Beaumont, 
which  they  had  strongly  fortified- 

On  the  2d,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Mont- 
beillard were  taken  by  assault.  Several  guns 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores  were 
found  in  the  place,  and  the  number  of  pri- 
aoners  was  very  great.  The  army  of  La- 
courbe had  been  reduced  to  four  thousland 
men  by  these  sanguinary  encounters,  yet  he 
still  continued  to  make  head  against  the  in- 
vaders. 

On  the  8d,  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  the  Austrians  were  on  the  road  to 
Langres  and  Chaumont 

Another  Austrian  corps,  under  general 
FrimoDt,  crossed  the  Arve,  near  Geneva,  on 
the  28th,  and  attacked  Carpuge.  The  French 
weie  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force 
which  poured  upon  them,  and  demanded' 
411  annistice  for  24  hours,  in  which  time 


they  evacuated  thfe  vffley  of  the  ArveiriHSdi 
could  not  have  been  carried  without  immense 
loss.  Geneva  was  occupied  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  French  driven  from  the  heights  cf 
Savonen.  This  corps  afterwards  advanced 
towards  Paris,  by  way  of  Ch&lons. 

Another  army,  under  count  Babna,  re^ 
leased  from  the  war  with  Murat,  passed 
Mount  Cenis  on  the  28th.  The  Frendi  oo- 
cupied  the  tite  du  pant  of  Arly,  near  Con- 
flans,  with  about  three  thousand  men.  While 
the  Piedmontese  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  on  the  right,  the  Austrians  at- 
tacked the  position  in  front,  and  attempted 
to  carry  it  by  assault.  The  contest  was  long 
and  bloody.  The  assailants  were  oft;en  dri- 
ven back  with  loss,  and  as  oft:en  returned  to 
the  charge  with  increased  fury,  and  at  l^igth 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  position,  but 
not  until  more  than  half  the  garrison  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Austrians  had  lost  nearly 
two  thousand  men.  While  these  formidable 
armies  were  advancing  from  so  many  points, 
and  directing  themsdves  on  one  common 
centre,  the  capital  of  France,  the  allied  sove- 
reigns followed  with  another  numerous  corps. 
On  the  27th  of  June  they  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Spires,  and  had  their  head-quarters  at 
Rheinzabern  on  the  28th,  at  Weissenburgh 
on  the  29th,  at  Haguenau  on  the  30th,  at 
Savem  on  July  1st,  at  Saarebourgbn  the  2d, 
and  at  Hall  on  the  3d. 

The  British  and  Prussian  forces  now 
pressed  close  on  the  capital,  and  on  Monday 
the  Sd  of  July  were  assembled  on  the  plain 
of  Crenelle,  to  the  south  west  of  the  city. — 
The  French  army  was  in  possession  of  the 
plain  directly  under  the  walls;  the  allies 
were  ranged  on  the  heights  of  tlie  villages  of 
Issy,  Venores,  and  Meudon.  The  morning 
passed  in  preparations  and  manoeuvres  for 
battle.  Many  persons  went  in  tlieir  carriages 
to  the  bridge  of  Jena,  which  is  the  passage 
to  the  field.  Their  vehicles  were  immedi- 
ately put  in  requisition.  The  persons  within 
were  desired  to  alight,  were  told  that  the 
battle  was  about  to  begin,  and  that  their  car- 
riages were  borrowed  to  transport  the  wound- 
ed. The  citizens  were  informed  that  the 
signal  of  battle  would  be  given  at  four  in  the 
afTer4iooQ ;  and  the  horrpr  pf  the  moment  was 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  great 
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msMsOn^^  ^wder  wm  phoed^in  the  pkin 
iifGrenelle:  Th^cictionbefimi  about  twelve 
cfdbck,  «nd  the  troops  fi>u^t  with  die  fuiy 
of  despair.  The  French  were  driven  b^ieatn 
the  walls  of  the  capital^  and  the  city  resounded 
with  the  •  *aies  6r  akrm  and  dismay.  The 
surrender  of  the  capital  was  now  the  only  re- 
maining means  of  saving  it  from  spoliation 
and  destruction.'  It  was  determined,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Camot,  that  commissioners 
should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  allies,  pro- 
posing a  capitidation,  on  condition  of  a  luii- 
versal  amnesty,  and  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
armry  behind  the  Loire.  Should  this  be  re- 
fused, the  army  was  despemtely  to  cut  its 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  retire  behind 
that  river,  while  the  provisional  government 
and  the  municipal  body  should  admit  the 
entrance  of  the  allies  on  the  best  terms  that 
they  could  gain.  Some  doubts  arose  with 
respect  to  tne  form  in  which  the  proposak 
should  be  made;  whether  in  the  name  of 
Louis,  or  in  that  of  the 'provisional  govern- 
ment, confininjgits  negodatipns  to  a  military 
treaty,  and  excluding  all  political  considera- 
tions. The  last  of  these  terms  was  ad<^ted, 
after  some  discussion.  As  soon  as  the  go- 
vernment perceived  that  the  engagement 
was  taking  an  unfavourable  turn,  they  dis- 
patched  a  herald  to  the  allied  generals,  de- 
manding a  suspension  of  arms  for  a  few  hours, 
while  commissioners  could  be  appointed  to 
treat  of  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  duke 
of  Wellington,  in  return,  invited  the  French 
generals  to  a  conference,  led  them  through  his 
ranks,  displayed  his  positions,  his  plans,  and 
his  resources,  and  granted  them  the  necessary 
time  for  deliberation.  Both  parties  were  in 
earnest.  The  allies  were  anxious  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  king,  by  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  the  French  were 
eager  to  bring  the  negociation  to  a  close  be- 
fore the  city  should  he  carried  by  assault. — 
An  honourable  capitulation  was  granted,  and 
the  conqueror  received  the  most  glorious  re- 
compense of  his  forbearance-^the  gratitude 
of  the  vanquished. 

CONVENTION. 

This  day,  the  3d  of  July,  1815,,  the  com- 
missioners named  by  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  respective  armies,  that  ia  to  say, 
the  baron  Bignon^  .hdiding  tiie  porte&uiUe 


of  foreign  affidrs:;  the  count  6uillepiot,!cbieC 
of  the  general  stajff  of  the  French  army  ;.  the 
count  de  Bondy,  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  being  furnished  with  the  iTuli 
'powers  c£  his  exc^lency  the  marshal  priuq^ 
of  Eckmuhl,  commander  in  chief  pf  tb^ 
French  army,  on  one  side ;  and  major-geni^ 
ral  baron  Aluffling,  furnished  with  the  fulli 
powers  of  marshal  prince  Bludier,  oomman- 
der.in  diief  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  colonel 
Hervey,  furnished  with  the  full  powers  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  English  armv,  on  the  other  side^  have 
agreed  to  the  following  articles :— > 

Art  I.  There  shall  oe  suspension  of  arms 
between  the  allied  armies  commanded  by 
prince  Blucher  and  the  duke  of  Wellin^n^ 
and  the  French,  army  under  the  walls  of 
Paris. 

II.  The  French  army  shall  put  itself  in 
march  to-morrow,  to  take  up  a  position  ber 
hind  the  Loire.  Paris  shall  be  completely 
evacuated  in  three  days ;  and  the  movement 
behind  the  Loire  shall  be  effected  within 
eight  days. 

III.  The  French  army  shall  take  with  it 
all  its  materiel,  field  artillery,  military  chesj^ 
horses,  and  property  of  regiments^  without 
exception.  All  persons  belonging  to  the  de- 
p6ts;shaU  also  be  removed,  as  well  as  thpse 
belonging  to  the  different  branches  of  th^ 
administration  which  belong  to  the  army. 

.  IV.  The  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  medi- 
cal officers  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave 
cwitb  them,. are  placed  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  commanders  in  cmef  of  the 
English  and  Prussian  armies. 

V.  The  military,  and  those  holtling  c;i%* 
ployments  to  whom  the  foregoing  artide  re- 
lates^ shall  be  at  liberty,  immediately  aflie^ 
their  recovery,  to  rejoin  the  corps  tq  whif^i 
they  belong. 

VL  The  wives  and  chi^ren  qf  a^  indivi- 
jduals  belonging  to  the  French  anny,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  remain  at  Paris.  The  wiv^ 
shall  be  allowed  to,  quit  I'aris  for  the  purpose 
of  rejoining  the  army,  and  to.  carry  wyth 
Ab&oi  their  property,  and  that  of  their  hua- 
bands.  . 

•  VIL  The  officers  of  the-  line  employed 
with  tht.fedetesy  or  with  the  tirailleurs  ^ 
tiie  national  guard,  may  pither  Join  the  army^ 
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or  retum  to  their  1iom«»OT  the  plMtsof  tfieir 
birtb. 

VIII.  To-morrow,  the  4th  of  July,  at  mid- 
day, St  Benifi,  Bt  Otien,  Clkshy,  and  Neuilly, 
shall  be  given  up.  The  day  after  to-mormw, 
the  5di,  at  the  same  hour,  Montmartre  «haU 
be  given  up.  The  third  day,  the  6th,  all  the 
harriers  shall  be  given  up. 

IX.  The  duty  of  the  city  of  Paris  shall 
continue  to  be  done  by  the  national  guard,and 
by  the  wrps  c^ttie  municipal  gens-^'arm^rie, 

X.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the  Eng* 
lish  and  Prussian  armies  engage  to  respect, 
and  to  make  those  under  their  command  re* 
spect  the  actual  authorities,  so  Jong  as  they 
shall  exist 

XI.  Public  propjerty,  with  tlie  exception 
of  that  whidi  relates  to  war,  M^hether  it  be- 
longs to  the  government,  or  depends  upon 
the  municipal  audiority,  shall  be  respected ; 
and  the  allied  powers  will  not  interfere  in 
jsu^  manner  witli  its  administration  and  nuu 
m^^ment 

All.  Private  permns  and  property  shall 
be  equal! V  respected.  The  inhabitants,  and 
in  general  all  individuals  who  shall  be  in  the 
capital  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights 
and  liberties  witiiout  being  disturbed  or 
cdlfd  to  iKseount  either  as  to  the  situations 
which  they  hold  or  may  have  held,  or  as  to 
their  conduct  or  political  opinions. 

Xni,  Thefcveign  troops  shall  not  intei^ 
pose  Bxry  otntacles  to  the  provisioning  of  the 
capita^  and  will  protect,  on  the  contiary,  the 
arrival  and  the  me  circulation  of  tfaeartides 
whidi  are  destined  for  it 

XIV.  The  present  convention  shall  be  obr 
lerved,  and  shall  serve  to  reflate  the  mutual 
ircjattons  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
fisae  of  rupture,  it  must  be  denounced  in  the 
usual  fbrrns  at  least  three  days  beforehand* 

XV.  If  difficulties  arise  in  the  execution 
of  the  articles  of  the  present  convention,  the 
Interpretation  of  it  shall  be  nii^e  in  fkvcfv 
of  the  French  army  and  of  the  city  of  pans. 

XVI.  The  present  convention  is  declare^ 
CDQimon  to  all  the  allied  armies*  provided  it 
t»e  ratified  by  the  powers  on  wludi  these  aoe 
■dependent 

^  XVn.  Theralifieatiomdiallbeexchangr 
*d  to-morrow,  the  4th  rf  Jtdy,  at  six  o*dodt 
in  the  morriDg,  at  the  bndga  of  NdaiUy^ 


XVIII*  CommiasMieif  dadl  be  named 
by  the  respective  parties,  in  ordeir  to  watch 
orer  the  exaeutioa  of  the  present  conven* 
tion. 

Dons  and  >rigned  at  St  Cloudy  in  triDlicate; 
by  tfie  oommiisianers  above  named,  tne  day 
iand  year  before  m^^tioned. 

The  Baron  Bignom. 

Count  GuiLLEif  WOT. 

Count  de  Bokdy. 

The  Baron  de  Mufflino. 

T.  B.  H£;bvey^  edond. 

The  tranquitiity  of  the  city  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  anv  triumphant  entry,  as  on  the 
kst  yew.  Tne  national  guards,  who  kq>t 
tiie  barriers^  were  relieved  by  foreiga  troops, 
and  observed  the  same  x>rder  and  goDd  hu- 
mour as  if  these  scddlarshad  been  their  com- 
rades. About  a  thousand  people  assembled 
at  the  Champs  Elys^  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, whidi  they  did  with  a  careless  air,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  receive  the  allies  as  Ca* 
tharine  of  Medids  rec^ved  the  bleeding  head 
of  admind  Coligny ;  like  one  **  without  fear, 
witibout  pleasure^  mistress  of  herself  and 
accuHomed  to  swA  spwtaclesr  The  only 
disappointment  they  seemed  to  fed  was  that 
of  having  no  grand  procession;  for,  **  Is  this 
dl?"  was  evervwhere  rmeated*  when  the 
guard  was  exchanged.  The  martial  pomp 
of  tSie  last  year  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  Parisians.  A  mooession  opened 
by  emperors  and  kings,  with  crowdsof  finely 
accoutred  generals^  ^nd  dosed  by  two  hun- 
dred t^usand  men  parading  along  the  Bou- 
levardii^  was  a  sight  f<»r  which  the  populace 
of  the  capital  would  gladly  sacr^oe  tnetr  own 
liberties  and  the  weuare  of  their  country^p-^ 
On  the  present  occasion  the  conquering  army 
was  distinguished  by  no  other  sign  of  victory 
than  a  brandi  of  laurel  which  deoontted  their 
hate,  and  even  this  slight  badge  of  success 
was  softened  by  a  white  scarf  tied  round  the 
aim  of  every  soldier,  as. the  proffered  pledge 
,of  amity  and  peace. 

There  are  indeed,  fervent  politidans  who 
have  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  Paris  had 
jbem  burnt  to  the  ground.  These  are  wmds 
soon  spoken  in  the  ena:gy  of  patriotic  hatined* 
.or  a  desire  of  vengeance  for  outraged  mo« 
pnlity.    But  if  we  eanpietwe  *>  4>unelvei^ 
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witliotit  shrinldog*  tbo«  honrid  scenes  wliicb 
entfue,  ^ 

"  Vniert  tJie  flathVI  MMier^  Mi^  «ftl  hdtd  of  heirc, 
Ia  libeity  itf  bloody  faviidl  shall  rangey 
IX^ith  cntijciftfio  inde  «»  hell,? 

we  ought  yet  to  remember  on  how  maoy 
tbousancU  sudb  dreadful  vengeance  must 
have  fiiUen,  who  can  only  be  justly  oonsi- 
dered  as  common  suflferers  with  their  coun- 
trymen,, without  Ihe  possilnJity  i^  having 
been  sharers  in  the  offencSe.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  round  on  this  ^lendid  capital  wiih* 
out  Tem^nberinff  the  affecting  plea  which 
the  deity  himaelf  condescended  to  use  with 
his.  vin£ctive  prophet :  *'  Should  I  not  spare 
Nhieveh,  that  great  city,  wharein  are  six 
score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern 
between  their  ri^t  hand  and  their  left,  and 
also  much  cattle  ?**  Least  of  aU  ouffbt  we  to 
wish  that  any  part  of  the  BritL^  forces  had 
been,  partakers  in  the  horrid  license  that 
must  have  attended  such  a  catastrophe,  dur^ 
ing  which  the  restndnts  of  discipline  and  the 
precepts  of  religion  are  aUke  forgotten,  in 
the  headlong  course  of  privileged  fury.  It 
wa»  observed  cf  the  veteran  army  of  Tillv, 
that  the  sadk  of  Magdeburg  gave  a  death** 
blow  to  their  discipline ;  and  the  troops  of 
Franoe  hersdf  were  tuhned  I^  their  ticen^ 
tiotisnesa  at  Moscow^  la  every  point  of  view^ 
thei^efone,  the  prevenlaon  of  the  destruction 
Off  Paris,  when  it  appeared  nearly  inevitable, 
added  to  the  glories  which  the  duke  of  Wel^ 
lington  has  acquired  in  this  immortal  cam-* 
paign.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his 
wise  and  powerful  interference  was  diiefly 
owing  the  timely  arrangement  of  the  artieles 
of  capitulatioil,  and  that  the  allied  armies 
became  the  peaceful  ganieon  of  Ptaii^ 

Hie  army,  who  hra  determined  to  petiA 
^  their  pMts,  received  intimation  of  the  ooiu 
ventioh  with  leelings  of  resentment  and  de^ 
spair*.  Disregardling  their  orders,  they  ruriied 
on  the  eo^nrms  cf  the  allies,  who  nobly  ivt 
Irained  from  any  warlike  rdtaMataon  but  that 
which  was  necessaty  for  their  0wn  defence 
The  persuasions  of  the  superior  French  offi- 
<9crs  were  aft  length  effectnd ;  and  though,, 
dmjng  the  wfade  of  the  4th  <ff  July,  mt 
afreets  were  crowded  with  intcodcated  sol- 
dlienr,  whd  cbtinrpelled  fhe  jMSsengen  ti»  ^dbk 
in  tiieir  fttrfoenr  criei  ^f  «  Vi^  rmmfetmuf 


preparations  were  made  to  fulfil  the  conven- 
tion^    The  federates^  however,  or  irfegular 
bands  of  the  rabble,  assembled  on  the  bridges^ 
and  iu  the  squares,  wantonly  firing  on  every 
one  whom  they  suspected,  and  almost,  on 
every  passenger.     For  a  while  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capital  appeared  inevitable,  but 
the  finnness  of  the  national  guard-  saved 
Pariis  in  that  awful  moment,  when,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  first  example  of  pluu* 
der  would  have  been  followed  both  by  (he 
populace  and  by  the  foreigners,  and  a  scene . 
of  universal  blood,  rapine,  and  conflagration^ 
must  have  become  the  necessary  consequence. 
Every  man  of  these  armed  citizens,  amoimt* 
ing  to  thirty,  thousand,  appeared  at  his  pro-- 
per  rende:{vous,  and  their  peaceaUe  yet  de- 
cided conduct  intimidated  the  intoxicated 
troops  and  the  refmctory  populace*    Early 
on  the  next  day  it  was  reported  that  tbo' 
Prussians  had  sacked  and  burned  Malmaiaoii^  ^ 
the  favourite  palace  of  Buonaparte.    They 
endeavoured  to  retaliate  by  tlie  destruction 
of  the  Thuilleries,  and  were  aided  by.  the  fe- 
derates: but  the  national  guaid,  with  iA# 
wont^  intrepiditv;  occupied  every.  SLvewis 
to  )the  palace,  and  by  tbi^eats  and  entreaiiiB 
dispersed  the  assailanta    In  the  course  4of 
tlie  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  pabcf  of 
Mulmaisoa  had  not  been  attacked,  and  the 
re^mei^ts  of  the  imperial  guards  in  suUen 
silence,  but  with  haggard  and  ferocious  looks, 
marched  through  tifa^  suburbs  to  their  place  of 
destination.  Some  of  the  regiments  eoiddndt 
suppress  their  fiivourite  cry  of ''  TheEmp^mrt 
for  evw !"  and,  as  they  passed  the  outpoats  of 
the  PrusMfins,  wantonly  fix^  upc«]^  their  aen^ 
tuiek.    The  fire  wag  not  retfirned^  and  the 
hoatUe  armies  Were  soon  widely  separated. 

The  prince  of  EekmuU^  who  nad  beefii> 
appointed  to  the  coirim«id  of  the  retiring 
*^^om^  aaMuUed  a  CDuneil  of  wir,  coasistii^ 
of  fifty  general  i^feott:  fiir^««ight  gave  th^ 
opimon  that  resirtance  beyond  fifteen  dims 
iras  iatipossihie.    With  mx  army  origlmdiy 
«moiSRli0g  to  78,MO  ttseiH  and  somewwt 
4bmini6hed  on  tfieir  retreat  bdbind  Aie  Lotew 
he  could  not,  therefore,  be  justified  in  haclavd    - 
jnganact&QB  witfi,  at  leaa^  150^060  of  the'' 
4Wiemy.  The  firtrntneiremeiita  tsd  diip«n-  . 
«i<»  of  the  tnofs  mee  ikwaHirt  m  kUhme  :^ 
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J7ie  mai^shaJ  prince  of  JEcJcmuMt  commander 

in  chief  of  the  army  on  the  left  hank  of  the 

Loire,  to  Ueutenant-gen.  Max.  Lamarque, 

commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the 

Loire. 

Orleans,  Jtdy  11, 1815. 

The  army,  on  quitting  Paris,  and  retiring 
behind  the  Loire,  according  to  th<e  terms  of 
the  convention  of  the  8d  of  July,  left  \vith 
the  provisional  government  commissioners 
appomted  to  require  instructicms,  in  case  a 
new  governnient  should  be  established. 

These  commissioners,  in  rendering  an  ac- 
count to  the  army  of  the  late  events  of  the 
c^pital^  and  the  entrance  of  the  king,  have 
informed  me  of  the  overtures  whidi  have 
been  ms^le  to  them  to  induce  the  army  to 
recognise  that  its  union  with  the  system  df 
the  govomment  could  alone  prevent  the  disr 
solution  of  the  state.  . 

The  commissioners,  in  their  communica- 
tiQns,^  give  the  assurance,  that  under  a  con- 
stitutional government  no  reliction  is  to  be 
feared ;  that  the  passions  wiU  be  neutralised ; 
that  the  ministiy  will  be  one  and  respon- 
sible ;  that  men  and  principles  will  be  re- 
.spected;  that  arbitrary  dismissals  shall  not 
take  place  dther  in  tiie  army  or  in  other  cht- 
ders  of  society ;  and,  finally,  the  army  shall 
be  treated  conformably  to  its.  honour :  diese 
are  die  terms  transmitted  by  the  commis- 
sioners. 

As  a  pledge  and  a  proof  of  what  tli^  ad- 
vance, they  state,  as  a  certainty,  that  marshal 
St  Cyr  is  appointed  minister  of  war ;  that 
the  duke  of  Otranto  is  minister  of  police,  and 
that  he  only  accepts  this  office  with  the  asr 
surance  that  the  government  will  proceed  in 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  wisdom,  of  which 
be  himself  has  always  given  the  example. 

The  sentiments  iji  the  army  are  well 
known :  it  has  fought  during  these  twenty* 
five  years  always  ror  France,  often  fbrcono 
tested  opinions.  The  only  rewwi  which  it 
demands  for  the  blood  it  has  shed  i^  that  no 
oitizen  be  prosecuted  for  any  of  those  opir 
«ni(ms  which  he  may  have  heid  with  good 
fiuth. 

On  these  conditions,   nationai   interests 

ought  freely  to  unite  Hie  army  to  the  lana. 

*l&se  interests  leqmreaacrifioes:  they  shouul 

he  made  with  ft  good  gijw^  atifeh  a  modesfc 


Merg^;  the  army  subsnrtSng;  the  amiyiinit' 
ed,  will  become,  should  our  misfortunes  in- 
cnase,  the  oentie  and  rallying  point  of  all 
Frenchmen,  even  of  the  most  vidient  royal- 
ists. Every  one  must  feel  tfiat  union,  and 
the  oblivion  of  aU  dissenidons,  can  alone  effect 
the  ^Ivatibn  of  France,  wfaidi  will  become 
impossible,  should  hesitation,  di£forence  erf* 
opinion,  <x  private  considerations,  bring  dis- 
solution to  the  army,  either  by  its  own  means 
or  those  of  foreign  force« 

Let  us  unite  then — let  us  aever  separate. 
The  Vendeans  have  given  us  a  toudimg  ex- 
toiple ;  they  have  written  to  us,  o£^ing  to 
lay  aside  all  resentments,  and  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  patriotic  wish  of  preventing  all 
dismemberment  of  the  country.  Let  us  be 
Frenchmen :  you  know  that  this  sentiment 
always  reigned  exclusively  in  my  soul;  it 
will  only  leave  me  with  my  last  breath.  In 
this  name  I  demand  your  confidence :  I  am 
sure  of  meriting  and  obtaining  it 
(Signed)  The  Marshal  commander  in  diie^ 
The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl. 

The  provisional  government  published  a 
proclamation,  stating  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  actuated  m  the  surr^ider  of  the 
dty — again  asserting  their  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  the  alliM^  and  their  ocmviction 
that  the  liberties  and  dearest  inteiests  of 
France  would  not  be  sacrificed— -urging  tiie 
citizens  to  peace  and  unanimity-^>-but  speak- 
ing in  the  most  general  and  vague  tarms  of 
the  form  of  government,  and  the  prince  who 
was  toieign. 

raOCIiAMATIDK  OF  THE  COMHISSIQK  OF 
0OVBRKMBNT  TO  THE  FEENCH. 

Frenchmen !-— -In  the  difi^cult  circum- 
stances in  which  the  reinsof  the  state  were 
oonfided  to  us,  it  wns  not  in  our  power  to 
master  the  course  of  ev^its,  and  to  remove 
all  dangers;  but  U  became  our  duty  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
army,  equally  comnronused  in  the  cause  of  a 
prince,  abanacmed  byfortune  and  the  national 
will 

.  It  becam^  our  duty  to  preserve  to  the 
eouqtiy  the  pnedous  remains  of  those  hmve 
l^ons  whose  ooursge  is  su^rior  to  reyersps* 
tfid  who  have  been  the  victims  of  a  devoted? 
i^HHi  whud»  tha  cpuatxy.  iiow  c^^ 
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It  becKue  our  dnfy  to  gnaniitee  the  c«pi- 
M  from  the  honors  or  a  aege*  anddie  chances 
^of  a  batUe;  to  maintain  the  pubtic  tranquil-' 
lify,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  agitations 
ef  war;  to' support  the  hopes  of  the  friends^ 
of  liberty,  in  tiie  midst  of  the  fears  and  in- 
quietudes of  a  suspicious  foresight;  aboTe 
all,  it  became  our  duty  to  stop  1^  useless 
eflKision  of  blood  It  was  necessary  to  obtain 
an  assured  national  existence,  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  exposing  the  countnr  and  its  citizens 
to  a  general  subversion,  wnich  would  have 
left  neither  hope  nor  fiituri^. 

None  of  the  means  of  derence  which  time 
and  our  resources  allowed,  nothing  that  the 
service  of  the  camps  and  of  the  city  required 
was  neglected. 

.While  the  pacification  of  the  west  was 
finishing,  plenipotentiaries  repaired  to  the 
allied  powers,  and  all  the  documents  of  their 
negodation  have  been  laid  before  your  re^ 
presentatives. 

The  fate  of  the  capital  is  settled  W  a  con- 
vention. Its  inhabitants,  whose  firmness, 
courage,  and  perseverance  are  above  all  praise, 
form  its  guard. 

The  declarations  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope should  inspire  too  much  confidence ; 
their  promises  have  been  too  solemn  to  ex- 
cite a  fear  that  our  liberties  and  our  dearest 
interests  can  be  sacrificed  to  victory. 

In  a  word,  we  shall  receive  guarantees 
which  will  prevent  those  alternate  and  tem- 
porary triumphs  of  factions  that  have  agi- 
tated us  for  five  and  twenty  years,  which  will 
terminate  our  revolution,  and  confound  in  a 
common  protection  all  the  parties  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  and  all  those  which  it  has 
combated. 

The  guarantees  which  hitherto  have  only 
existed  in  our  principles  and  in  our  courage, 
we  shall  find  in  our  laws,  our  constitution, 
and  in  our  representative  system ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  intelligence,  or  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  monarch,  they  are  not  suffir 
dent  to  put  the  people  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  oppression  of  power,  the  prejudices  of 
pride,  the  injustice  of  courts,  and  the  ambir 
tSon  of  courtiers* 

'  'Frenchmen !  Peace'  is  necessary  to  your 
oom!)(ierce,  to  your  arts,  to  the  amelioration 
<£  your  mawers^  to  ^e  devdopement  jpf 


your  remainhig  resou^'tts^;  be  united,  and 
you  reach  the  end  of  your  miseries.  The 
repose  of  Europe  is  inseparable  from  your's 
Eurone  is  interested  in  your  tranquiUity  and 
your  happiness. 
(Signed)  The  Duke  of  Otranto,  president 

The  representatives  took  a  more  dedded 
part,  and  published  a  dedaratictti  remarkable 
for  its  boldness,  patriotism,  and  independence. 
It  was  carried  by  a  division  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-dght  to  thirty-four. 

BECLA&AXION, 

The  troops  of  the  allied  powers  are  about 
to  occupv  me  capital. 

The  chamber  of  representatives  will  never* 
theless  continue  their  sittings  in  Parian  where 
the  soverei^  will  of  the  people  has  called  its 
representatives.  In  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion  of  affidrs,  the  chamoer  owes  to  itself,  to 
France,  and  to  Europe,  a  dedaration  of  its 
sentiments  and  prindples. 

It  makes  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the 
fidelity  and  patriotism  of  the  JParisian  na« 
tional  guard,  charged  with  the  protectum  of 
the  national  representation. 

The  chamber  declares,  that  it  rq)oses,  with 
unlimited  confidence,  on  the  honour  and 
magnanimity  of  the  allied  powers,  and  on 
theur  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tion, so  unequivocally  expressed  in  all  their 
difierent  manifestoes. 

The  chamber  declares,  that  the  govern* 
ment  of  France,  whoever  may  be  its  chie^ 
ought  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, legsdly  expressed,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  the  other  govemment/i  as  to  fbrm  a 
general  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  between  France  and  Europe. 

The  diamher  declares,  that  a  monatdi  can* 
not  offer  any  real  guarantee,  if  he  does  not 
swear  to  observe  the  coi^titution  filmed  fay 
the  national  representation,  and  accepted  1^ 
the  people;  itnence  follows^  that  every  go* 
vemment  which  should  have  no  other  tiUes 
than  llie  acdamations  and  will  of  a  party,  or 
which  shoidd  be. imposed  by  force;  everjf 
government  whidi  should  not  adopt  the  nit* 
tional  oploii^  and  not  guarantee-r*  \ 

TheHbertv  of  ciijbsens^ 

The  equahty  of  dvil  and  political  rigfatiyi' 
;  '  Tb^  liberty  ofTthe  pres^ 


ut 
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The  liberty  of  woraliip. 

The  representative  system. 

The  free  consent  pf  the  representatives  to 
the  levying  of  men  and  taxes, 

The  responsibility  of  ministers, 
•   The  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of  nationul 
property  of  every  description. 

The  miiolability  of  aU  kinds  of  property, 

The  abolition  of  tithes, 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  nobUity,  aiid 
the  new  hereditary  nobility,  and  of  feudal  in- 
stitutions. 

The  entire  oblivion  of  all  political  opinions 
and  votes  to  the  present  moment. 

The  institution  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

The  rewards  due  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
dijBTs,  and  the  relief  required  by  their  widows 
and  children. 

The  institution  of  juries, 
'    The  irremovability  of  the  judges,  and 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Every  government  which  would  not  gua- 
fantee  all  these  things  would  have  only  an 
mhemeral  existence,  and  would  never  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  France  nor  of  Europe. 

The  cnamller  finally  declares,  that  if  the 
bases  specified  in  this  declaration  be  disre- 
garded or  violated,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  deem  it  their  sacred  duty  to  protest, 
iii  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  against  the 
injustice  and  usurpation;  and  they  confide 
the  defence  of  the  sentiments  which  thw 
Ijow  proclaim  to  all  good  Frenchmen,  to  all 

Smerous  hearts,  to  au  enlightened  minds,  to 
1  men  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and,  in  fine, 
to  all  generations* 

(Signed)         Lanjuikais,  president 

No.  sooner  had  the  army  departed,  than 
the  dty  was  inundated  by  the  troops  of  the 
allies.  The  chambers  peaceably  continued 
their  sittings,  and  hastened  to  complete  the 
constitution  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
model.  In  two  or  three  days  their  labouris 
would  have  termmated:  but  on  the  very 
day  which  succeeded  the  entry  of  the  aOies^ 
it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  sove- 
reigns, in  violation  of  all  their  promises,  had 
determined  to  reinstate  Louis  on  the  throne, 
without  any  of  the  restrictions  which  his 
subjects  would  have  wished  to  impose  upon 
liinQu    On  the  next  4^7  the  doors  of  the 


ehfmbers  weie  dm&i  against  Urn  mevdbers, 
and  the  monandi  ent^ed  tlie  jeapitnl  and 
took  possession  of  the  government.  It  la 
thsrafore  unjust  to  charge  them  with  the 
omission  of  uiat  wluch  ^ey  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  execute.  The  presence  of  the 
army,  and  the  tumuh  of  the  federates,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  immediately  to  recal  the 
monardi,  or  to  enter  into  negociations  with 
him;  and  that  restraint  was  no  sooner  re* 
moved,  than,  befbre  they  had  time  to  give 
the  most  distant^  intimation  of  their  wishes 
or  intentions,  the  king  was  forced  upon  them 
by  fi>reign  bayonets. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  return  of  Louis 
was  greeted  with  loud  and  general  acdama^ 
tions.  He  had  halted  at  St.  Denis,  and 
crowds  of  citizens  hastened  to  that  town  to 
gaze  on  their  retiuning  sovereign,  having  in 
their  pockets  the  white  cockades  for  which 
they  had  changed,  on  the  preceding  day,  the 
violet  emblems  and  snuffboxes  of  Napoleon. 
Chi  the  morning  of  July  the  8th,  the  tri-to- 
loured  flag,  which  had  hitherto  floated  on  all 
the  towers  and  monuments  of  the  capital, 
was  taken  down,  and  replaced,  by  the  crested 
lilly.  The  national  guards,  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  men,  presented  themselves 
at  the  barriers  of  St.  Denis,  and  demanded 
permission  to  pass,  'their  request  waa  grant- 
ed,  on  condition  that  they  should  deposit 
their  arms;  and,  unwilling  to  occasion  super- 
fluous bloodshed)  theyacc^ed  to  this  condU 
tion.  Having  oi&red  thdr  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  the  monarch,  they  were  requested 
to  return  to  Paris  and  influmoe  th^r  com- 
rades in  favour  of  the  king.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  they  found  that 
Massena,  after  permitting  all  who  pleased  to 
quit  Paris,  had  issued  an  order  that  no  one 
should  re^i^ter  the  gates;  a  stratag^n  by 
which  he  hoped*  to  exclude  tlie  friends  <^the 
Bourbons  from  the  city. 

In  the  evening,  the  duke  of  Otranto  had 
an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
of  which  the  purport  is  unknown :  Imt  it 
terminated*  in  an  understanding  that  the 
provisional  government  should  fully  dedare 
the  intentions  of  the  allies,  and  dissolve  itself. 
Touchy  assured  the  English  general  that  the 
example  would  be  eagerly  andpeaceaUy  fel- 
lowM  by  both  the  diamben>  and  that  Louii 
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ililglfV  Oft  tiib  AMDMoBiwdAy^  coftar  Kis  cflpi* 
tftl  witli0iit  o]r{iD0ition.  As  soeki  sb  theeliaai^ 
bers  weM  ttSKmbfec^  the  fi>Uowing  com- 
municstion  was  made  fiom  the  pnyridonal 
governmeni:-^ 
Mr.  Pi^iknt, 

Hitherto  we  believkl  that  the  mtentioni 
of  the  aUied  soremms  trer^  not  unanimous 
upon  the  ehoice  of  the  piinee  who  ii^  (o  rei^ 
in  France.  Our  plemneteiitiaries  gave  us 
the  same  assuninees  itt  tneir  return* 

Howerer;  the  ministers  aild  gencarah  oC 
the  dlied  powers  dedared  yestmby  in  the. 
conferences  they  had  \^th  the  president  of 
the  commission,  that  all  the  sovereigns  had 
engaged  to  replace  Umis  XYIII.  upon  tiie 
throne ;  that  he  is  to  make  hia  entrance  into 
the  capital  this  evening  or  fo-morrow. 

Foreign  troops  have  just  ooeofpied  (he 
Thuilleries,  where  the  government  is  sitting. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  can  only  breathe 
wishes  for  the  country ;  and  our  deffi>etetiom 
being  no  longer  free,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  separate. 

The  marshal  prince  of  Esslingy  and  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  have  been  charged  to 
watch  over  the  nudntenanoe  of  public  oirder, 
aa&tVt  and  tranquillity. 

We  have  the  honour,  &a 
The  Buke  of  OraANTO 
Count  Grenhou 
-  Qdinette. 

CAftlTOT. 

CAXTLAimcovury  duke  of  Viftema. 
The  chamber  wAs  overwhetmed  witb  oon* 
fimoir  and  dismay.    A  pn^und  silenee  cav 
fitted.     For  some"  moments  die  aoehibcas' 
gazed  on  each  othar,  and  then  actuated  by 
one  common  feeling,  they  Mse  fimn*  tbeur 
aeat^  and  hastened  m>m  the  hdL 
-  fai  the  chamber  of  reptesentakrvev  tfw 
message  was  diflferently  recdved.    A  mp^'  ^ 
nient  of  silent '  ooilstematidn  foBowedi    M*: 
Manuel  then  pnesented  Mniselfi  ia  die  tn^ 
bune,  and  proposed  that  the  efaamter  should! 
cantinue  its  sitting  and  awnl^  the*  leflafcr— 
*^  €»endemen  I''  said  he^*  '*  you  fiart«vw  tiriir 
eivent,  but  it  ought  not  t6  £i>nir  anfjp  chaaw 
iil^  your  conduct.    Onep  af  twar  magtmlh 
iMBMen :  either  tfae  enemy  wiU  veaieet  ;^mHpf 
jmkrptadeiKiv  andrif  tha  laiufd^tf  M^ga'aD<> 
iia*  wn;^aU  fao|ifthfrtMtf «ial^fe»Mifld«^ 
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they  wai  ibrgeb  what  they  have  dedand^ 
add  expA  thb  national  representation  frooi, 
this  place;  Let  us  shew  that  we  are  wort^. . 
of  the  cofidence  of  otur  CKmstitueota  Let  ua 
remain  firm  at  our  post»  and  leave  to  other 
hands  the  odious  task  of  dispersing  the  i^ 
presentatives  of  France.  These  expressions: 
once  electrified  France  and  Eurc^ ;  let  ua 
iqpeftt  them  a  second  time,  ^  We  were  sent, 
hither  by  our  oonatituents^  and  nothii^  but 
bimiDets  shall  remove  us,'* 

JSkravo!    Bravo!    Yes!    Yes!    resounded 
from  aU  rarts  of  the  assembly. 

GountMeffnault  dtarwar^  presented  faim^ 
self,  and  spoke  as  fbUows:  "  You  have  lately 
placed  yoinelves  under  the  aa^guard  of  the 
nation.  Tteit  declaration  requires  pow  toba^ 
moctified.  Yoa  are  guarded  by  a  handful  of 
brave  dtizens,  and  n  you  iffe  permitted,  if 
you  are  oldeied  to  die  at  yourposts^  ^^7. 
ought  ta  be  spared  all  dagger.  Declare  that 
1^  guard  placed  at  the  gates  c^  palace  is  only 
a  guard  of  hcmour,  ana  that  i£  any  amfied 
fatce  presents  itself  it  shdl  be  ordered  ta 
make  no  resistmiee.-'  This  motion  was  unanl-^ 
mously  adopted.  The  assembly  then  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day^  and  with  as  mueb 
coolness  as  if  no  dta^  menaced  them^begia 
to  debate  the  question;  whether^  under  the 
new  Constitutaon  which  th^  were  fiamin^ 
tile  peerage  should  be  hibreditiffy ;  and,  at 
tbeir  \A\m  hour  6f  breaking  up,  adjourned 
titt  ei^  o'clock  on  th^  following  momingi 

As  soon  aa  it  was  known  that  the  provi- 
sional govemmbnt  had  dissolved  itsdr,  and 
that  the  kin^  would  make  his  pubUc  entiy 
on  the  morrow,  crowds  of  persom^  some  lA 
hy  interest,  and  othtirs^by  alFection,.  hastened 
to  St  Denis*  to  eol^ratiuate  the  kkig  on  the 
speedy  re-a$sum^on  df  hisr  power.  The 
po^Iace  of  Paififf,  and  parlieplarly  of  the 
fiMburbfl^  miawediiy  the  near  approach  of  the' 
king,  Mid  ihe  d^ead  of  his  vengeance^  and 
equatty  unterrified.  Inr  the  fiireign  bayoneta 
whidi  sUtTOutided  lliem',  hastened  t^  the. 
gUtes*  and  insulted*^  every  etie  t^ha  appe^ed 
to*  he  gain^^to  St  Denis,  «  returning  fipq^ 
it  Ai''  seenr  aa  they  had  paised  the  0^e%r 
thelbyaircitizens  Qieitfifaed  the  white  cockado^ 
biil  this  badip^of  fidelity' was  not  suffered 
aiyan  Wi4h*i.  tte'waUa  of  tike  metropciU^ 
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adarnedwith  these  r%lxmds,  was  inwlted, 
threatened,  and  most  violentlj  attacked; 
some  received  very  serious  injuries,  and  more 
tban  one  were  murdered.  ^ 
'  In  pursuance  of  their  adjournment,  the 
members  of  the  chamber  of  representatives 
repaired  to  the  usual  place  of  their  assembly. 
But  tiie  gates  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the 
avenues  guarded  by  a  military  force,  and  the 
officers  who  commanded  it  having  declared 
that  they  had  a  formal  order  to  refuse  all  en- 
trance to  the  palace,  one  hundred  members 
of  the  chamber  assembled  at  the  house  of  M. 
de  Lanjuinais,  their  president,  and  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  which  produced  no  sen- 
miSle  effect.  The  very  individuats  who,  but 
H  few  hours*  before,  had  rent  the  air  with 
cries  of  **  Down  with  the  Bourbons !"  now 
rushed  out  in  multitudes,  by  the  re-opened 
gates,  to  welcome  the  monarch  whom  they 
Sad  thus  calumniated  by  every  species  of  re- 
viling! At  two  o'clock  it  M'as  announced 
that  the  king  approached,  and  the  populace, 
who  were  crowded  to  excess,  opened  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  monarch  was  attended 
by  his  ministers ;  by'  a  regiment  of  officers, 
who,  during  tlie  late  events,  had  faithfully 
adhered  to  Iiis  cause ;  by  the  duke  de  Berri, 
And  the  count  dArtois.  When  Louis  ar- 
rived at  the  barrier,  the  prefect,  and  the 
whole  of  the  municipal  body,  appeared  to 
veceive  him.  The  prefect  addressed  him  in 
an  harangue,  which  fc»*med  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast to  a  production  precisely  similar,  in 
which  the  same  body,  if  not  the  same  orator, 
welcomed  Napoleon,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
tnree  months  before : 

•*  Sire, — One  hundred  days  have  passed 
away  since  your  m^esty,  forced  to  tear  your- 
self fix>m  our  dearest  affections,  left  your  car 
pital,  amidst  tears  and  public  consternation. 
In  vain  did  the  municipal  body  of  your  good 
^ty  of  Paris  raise  the  uniemimous  cry  of  raith- 
ful  subjects.  They  announced  to  aU  French- 
tiien  the  imminent  evils  with  which  they 
#«ie  menaced.  But  there  are  moments  in 
Whieh  Heaven  does  not  permit  the  voice  <£ 
nagistmtes  to  be  heard.  It  was  not  in  their 
Jower  to  prevent  an  error  too  fetal.  The 
phrensy  of  the  passions,  the  destructive  dis- 
terbance  of  public  truiquillity,  the  intetmp- 
Hon  of  conuneroe  and  industiy^  dvil  war  and 


foreign  ihvasion,  liave  at  once- afflicted  your 
pec^ie.  Heaven,  &re !  is  overehoged  wi^ 
vengeance,  and  restnres  you  only  to  pardon 
us.  Your  nugesty  interposes  between  £u* 
rope  and  your  people,  to  give  them  peaces 
and  to  reconcile  them  anew  to  all  nations. — 
Your  mftjestv  will  hasten  to  gather  together 
and  to  re-unite  the  dispersed  elements  of  the 
political  body.  The  passions  are  now  calmed 
in  all  ffenerous  hearts,  reason  is  heard,  and 
love  of  our  country  and  our  king  will  com- 
plete the  rest  A  period  of  twenty-five 
vears,  marked  by  so  many  vicissitudes,  and, 
like  all  epochs  ci  history,  by  glory  and  re* 
verses,  cannot  be  preferred  to  the  recollection 
of  eight  centuries  which  have  revolved  unda* 
the  sceptre  of  our  kings,  counted  by  l€xig  in- 
tervals of  prosperity,  and  by  the  moderation 
and  the  bounty  of  the  sovereigns  of  your 
august  dynasty. 

"  Frenchmen !  In  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, if  the  example  of  the  capital,  which  has 
always  been  of  such  great  weight,  can  still 
guide  you,  vou  will  see  it  on  the  day  which 
has  foUowed  these  storms,  calm  amidst  the 
numerous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
agitate  it,  forgetting  all  discords,  abjuring, 
the  spirit  of  party,  and  hastening  around  a 
king,  who,  as  a  first  pledge  of  his  return,  has 
proclaimed  new  guaraptees  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  the  establishment  of  institutions 
calculated  to  secure  a  wise  liberty  and  the 
welfare  of  France.  Let  us  protest  to  him, 
according  to  the  wish  of  his  teart,  that  the 
passions  are  about  to  be  tranquillized,  that 
the  children  of  the  great  family  are  about  to. 
unite  to  approach  him,  and  will  httoefiMih 
only  have  one  rallying  cry." — 

The  monarch  shorUy  replied,  **  In  remov- 
ing fifom  Paris  I  experienced  the  greatest 
sorrow  and  regret  Testimonies  of  the  ftie^ 
lity  of  my.go^  city  of  Paris  reached  me.— 
I  return  with  emotion.  I  foresaw  the  mis* 
fortunes  with  which  it  was  threatened ;  it  is 
my  wish  to  prevent  and  repair  them.** 
^  The  procession  again  moved  on*  The 
loyal  carriage  was  how  surrounded  by  the 
mumcipal  body  of  Paris,  and  bv  the  marAak 
of  the  empire.  As  it  slowly  proceeded* 
handkerdiiefs  were  waved  fixmi  every  win* 
dow*  and  aodamations  resounded  from  evecy. 
VMoe.    It  was  five  o'ck^k  before  the  piooia- 
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iwdi^Dt««d  amidst  universal  and  enthusi- 
astic expressions  of  veneration  and  attach- 
ment Had  the  sincerity  of  the  Parisians 
bem  estimated  by  thi^ir  external  indicaticms 
^  rejoidng,  Louis  ought  have  justly  been 
regarded  as  the  only  idol  of  their  devotion* 
The  gardevi  of  the  Thuilleries,  which  had 
been  entirely  abandoned  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  was  now  throng^  by  el^ant 
company.  Ladies  formed  their  own  sets  for 
country  dances,  and,  bringing  their  own 
musics  danced,  crowned  with  lilies,  before 
the  windows*  of  the  palace,  while  the  king, 
sometimes  gracefully  kissing  bis  hand,  and 
sometimes  bursting  into  tears,  returned  by 
his  courtesies  these  hollow,  unsatis&ctory, 
and  deceitful  testimonies  of  attachment  to 
bis  person. 

On  the  succeeding  day  the  king  officially 
announced  his  ministers.  The  prince  de 
Talleyrand  was  appointed  president  df  the 
council^  and  secretary  for  foreign  aflbirs; 
marshal  St.  Cyr,  minister  of  war;  banm 
Louis,  minister  <^  finance;  the  duke  of 
Otranto,  minister  of  police;  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  minister  for  the  department  of 
the  king^s  household ;  .balron  Pasquier,  mini- 
ater  of  justice;  and  count  de  Jaucour,  mi- 
nister of  marine.  The  selection  of  these  in- 
dividuals, to  fill  the  executive  ofl^ces  of  the 
•tote,  was  contemplated  with  satb&ction  by 
the  most  enli^taied  classes  of  the  nation. 
They  viewed,  m  imagination,  France  reviv- 
inff  from  the  pressure  of  her  unexampled 
cabunities,  and  resuming  her  august  place 
aoaong  the  naticms:  forming  new  combina- 
tioiis  of  glory,  and  seeking  new  objects  of 
aetivifaf  for  h&:  ardent  spirit^  in  the  cultiva- 
taon  jot  the  fine  arts,  in  the  discoveries  of 
flcieBoe,  and  the  researches  of  truth.  The 
mild  and  benevolent  dispositiiHi  of  the  sove^ 
reign  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
ftr  his  goodness  of  intention,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  experience  of  the  late  mo* 
iMntous  revolution  might  have  corrected 
Uapc^tjcal  inexperience,  and  removed  that 
ncnCal  bliodnejBs  which  had  rendered  him 
WKKMWsous  of  the  enrors  of  his  formar  go* 
:Mrament.  How  fdUbidoivi.  were  tbese  hqpes^ 
mU  be  seen  in  our  narmtive  C9f  *f  uhiequmt 
events 


.  The  reaccession  of  Louis  proved  &tal  to 
the  cause  of  Joachim  Murat.  Driven  from 
the  Neapolitan  dominions.  He  had  sought  re- 
fiige  in  France,  and  there,  on  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  was  persecuted  and  pro- 
scribed. He  hired  a  vessel  at  Toulon,  on 
intelligence  of  their  arrival,  by  which  he 
might  efiect  his  escape,  but  the  ship  sailed 
without  him,  carrying  away  all  his  effiscts 
and  attendants.  He  was  left  completely 
destitute,  and  wandered  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  the  woods,  subsisting  on  a  few 
pieces  of  brown  bread.  Which  he  obtained 
from  the  humanity  of  the  neighbouring 
shepherds.  He  at  length*  resigned  himself 
to  the  compassion  of  the  inmates  of  a  small 
yilla  near  Toulon,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed more  than  a  month,  indebted  for  his 
daily  food  to  the  benevolence  of  two  naval 
pfficers.  While  he  remained  in  concealment, 
he  wrote  repeatedly  and  ineffectually  to  some 
friends  at  Paris,  cUiming  their  interference 
and  protection.  His  letters  were  either  in- 
tercepted or  nedectedr  The  place  of  his  re- 
jtreat  was  now  mscovered.  A  band  of  more 
than  thirty  armed  men  surrounded  the  house, 
and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  to  an  ad- 
joining vineyard,  carrying  with  him  two 
brace  of  pistols,  and  determined  to  die  ra- 
ther than  Mi  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
They  passed  him,  threatening  vengeance,  as 
he  lay  concealed  in  the  thick  foliage.  The 
search  was  continued  several  days  without 
success,  and  they  set  a  price  upon  his  headl 
He  tremblingly  stole  from  his  retreat  every 
lught,  and  received  some  scanty  and  preca- 
rious subsis|;ence  from  the  officers,  who  would 
not  even  now  desert  him ;  and  at  length  he 
was  enabled,  by  their  means,  to  escape  to 
Bastia,  in  Corsica.  Their  share  in  this  event 
having  been  discovered,  they  were  immedi- 
ately cashiered  and  thrown  into  prison.  At 
Bastia,  Murat  prepared  the  following  procla- 
mation, for  circulation  on  the  coasts  of  Cala- 
bria, and  for  distribution  as  soon  as  hie  should 
enter  the  Neapolitan  te^rritory :--.  ^ 

JOACHIM  NAP0L1E0V,  KINO  OF  THE  TWO 
^   SICILIES,  TO  HIS  FAITHFtTL  SUBJECTS. 

Brave  Neapolitans  I-^-Your  Joachim  is  n* 
stwed  to  you*  Heris  a^ain  in  the  tpidst  <yf 
yqu« .  His.aflBictions  and  yours  are  tenninated. 
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Your  king/  in  announciilg  to  you  bis  r&.  and  hare  executed  the  plan  rfw-conquering 

turn,  does  not  announce  a  pardon ;  you  never  my  stvttes^  and  avenging  the  national  ^Us* 

oflTended  him ;  but  he  renews  to  his  children  honour, 

the  oath  he  has  already  iswom  to  them,  Soldiers  and  citizens !  All  of  you  who  pos- 

namely,  to  render  them  happy  ?    He  wil)  sess  noble  hearts,  and  are  animated  by  sc^- 

never  oe  perjured,  and  his  heart,  which  you  ments  of  patriotism,  assemble  around  your 

so  well  jtnow,  and  your  own  constant  fidelit}',  king.    The  offence  is  commixi  to  aU.    Let 

form  your  guarantees  tbat  his  promises  are  us  state  it  plainly :  The  prince  who  calls  the 

not  deceitful^  and  that  he  will  not,  like  Fer*  Neapolitan  soldiers  a  hostile  banditti  insults 

dinand,  prolong  the  epoch  of  vengeance.  the  whole  nation.     He  has  lost  his  right  to 

I  have  Uvea  in  aohtude,  in  one  of  those  the  throne;  and  Ferdinand  pronounced  Ids 

modest  asylums  which  are  always  to  be  abdication,  by  the  letter  whidi  he  wrote  to 

fbund  among  virtuous  poverty.    There  I  the  baron  de  Bianchi. 

despised  the  polgnards  of  those  assassins  of  Yes,  brave  men,  my  beloved  citizens^  we 

MarseilleS'-r-or  those  cannibals^  who,  during  have  been  injured,  and  if  the  offenoe  is  oom« 

the  whple  period  of  the  French  revolution,  mon  to  all,  you  ought  all  to  assemUe  around 

8tecpe4  themjselves  in  the  blood  of  their  fel*  your  kin^^^  to  expel  from  your  territory  so 

low-citizen^    I  h»4  resolved  to  await,  in  my  perjured  a  prince — a  prince  who  so -often 

retre^t^  the  termination  of  the  anti-revolu-  promises  pardon,  and  always  shews  himself 

tionaty  fever  wldch  devoured  France,  in  or-  vindictive. 

der  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  my  states,  May  the  Casa  Lanza,  may  that  monuiBient 

and  ta  seek  in  your  hearts  a  refuse  from  which  Fepdinand  wished  to  nose  to  the  na- 

mlsfbrtunes,  and  fiom  the  most  unheard  of  tional  dishonour,  be  rased  from  ite  founda* 

and  unjust  persecution,  when  I  wa9  induced  tions,  and  on  its  ruins  may  there  be  eroded 

to  remove^  in  consequence  of  the  indigna*  a  ccdumn,  bearing  an  inscription,  wkidi  wil 

tion  I  feh  on  reading  the  letter  written  by  inform  the  present  generation,  and  the  mmt 

Ferdinand  to  lieutenant  field-marshal  baron  remote  posterity^  that  in  every  place  the  n» 

Btanchi.    I  could  not  endure  that  a  prince^  tional  army,  after  having  guned  signal  ^m^ 

who  calls  bimscSf  the  kin^  and  father  of  the  tories,  not  being  able  to  resiat  the  Munber  ef 

good  Neapolitans,  should  consecrate,  by  a  its  enemies,  was^coi^ipelled  ta  sign  an  bondvr^ 

solemn  moAument,  the  nationtd  dishonour,  able  peace ;  and  that  Ferduiand,  for  having 

I  could  not  endure  that  he  should  style  hos-  eonstrueted  the  said  place  in  the  heart  of  tiie 

t^e  ban^tti,  that  army  which  was^  composed  kingdom,  as  a  monument  of  national  dis^ 

of  the  fldw^  of  all  dassea  of  the  nation—  honour,  and  for  having  grrev  the  title  of 

that  br^ve  army,  of  wlndi  I  was  the  create  hostile  banditti  to  the  national  amay,  was 

apd  the  chief^that  army  which  had  given  deekred  by  the  Neapolitan  nation  unwwtky 

sa  many  proofs  of  conrage  and  iideUy--^  to  gcnrem,  and  has  for  ever  loat  his  tfarowH 

whi'ch  had  covered  itself  wMft  gh>ry — ^which  Yes,  the  nation  ia  offended !  What  Bftwnwi 

had  ^evated  the  character  of  the  Neapolitan  tans  if  this  be  not  avenged,  wffl  hen«CR»th 

people  among  nations*^?<tand  which  owed  ite  be  proud  of  that  name,  and  shew  himadhP  fli 

ultimate  reversc;s  solely  ta  hostile  prodama-  the  great  society  of  the  worid?    Ta  ama!! 

tionsinstigBtttu^ Assertion,  and  to*  the  fldse^  T6  arms!!'    Let  tfie  nation  rise  in  Tuml 

reports  whi(^  were*  ckeulatedof  t^  deatih  liCt  every  true  Neapolitan,  whopossestii 

4)fits,kln^.  aentimenta  of  honour;  fly  to  my  cainp !   I^ 

I  i^en  resumed  all  n^resoIutSon,  F  threw  the*  provineiaH  lemons-  assemble  f    Let  tiai 

myself  inter  a  smdl  bea^  and  kmded  in  Gor^  army  re-organiise  itself!    Let  my  brave  soli 

^ff^  wbwe  I  inHoediately  found  ho^itali^^  (fiers  rejmn-  their  standarda !    Let  tfte^  hMM 

andi.at  tlmaaqoeb  tiu^e  o^rs  of  service  fit>m  and  tk^bbftd  guiwd  of  security* a£m;jr  goad 

all  ihe  bcave,  mea  whp  hadL  fwmed  part  of  ei^  at  H^ptss^once  more  save  myciifnHU 

|he  V^c^p^tan.arQiy.  Ify  t^fyzi  palace^  att  the  petaonsf  Mk  pm* 

V^  9eeure  of  thelov^of  mypeopl^  and  happy  pertrp  of  that  immense  oity(  anr  undtrt  ila 

wiatit)  tecat  titep'tonyinenaafy^  I-ftmed  protection !  Let  the  brave^  the  fidthfittftjp 
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the  r^ple  of  Bffsijnita,  of  the  our  retreat  uBta  after  having  reoeived  a  kt* 

pravinee  of  PaleniKi  and  of  Avdlino,  let  the.  ter  from  lord  William  Bentuiek,  dated  Ge-' 

bnve  S^ittniteop^et  the  pe<^le  of  Puglia»  noa,  in  which  he  declared^  that  Naples  being 

and  of  Tern  de  Laroro,  who  have  always  at  war  with  Austria,  he  should  be  obliged  to 

given  um  aomaiiy  proofs  of  attachment,  as*  act  against  us  with  his  forces  by  land  and 

sepible  round  their  kiog*.  their  geneva) !   Let  sea,  in  case  of 'his  being  required  to  do  so  by 

Ferdinand  be  counseUed  to  remove  from  a  the  Austrian  eommander  in  chief, 

nation  which  he  baa  so  indificnantly  ofiended ;  I  replied  to  him,  that  not  wishing  to  be  at 

let  himi  return  to  the  idand  of  Sicily !    Let  war  with  England,  I  had  ordered  uie  cessa- 

ua  iBMch  to  deliver  the  capital,  and,  under  tion  of  hostU^^,  and  withdrawn  to  my  own 

the  double  irtandai^  of  the  cross  and  ^  liber-  fiontia^ 

ty,  let  us  ^ve  freedom  to  ^our  country,  and  The  English  general  then  wished  me  to 

ensura  forever  its  happiness  and  its  inde-  make  that  determination. known  to  theAus- 

peadenea  trian  gaieral  in  dhief.    He  also  immediately 

Faithful  and  courageous  Neapolitans !  Do  formed  the  intention  of  using  his  influence 

not  fear  that  the  alEed  powers  will  again  with  marshal  count  BeUegarde,  to  cause  him 

ana  themselves  against  your  king.     Your  to  cease  hostilities  oq  his  side,  and  to  accept 

Joachiu  haa  never  abdimted.    A  military  an  armistice,  which  I  was  prepared  to  propose 

reverse  amnot  destroy  his  right  to  the  crowa  to  him. 

of  Naples.    In  reconquering  his  throne,  he  In  fact,  immediately  after,  I  ordered  my 

doea  nothing  more  then  imitate  the  example  retreat  to  be  commenced*    The  armistioe 

of  other  sovereigns  who  have  re^assumed  was  not  accepted,  and  we  can  assert,  without 

theirs.  fear  of  being  contradicted,  what  we  have 

The  qu<9en  and  the  royal  &mily  shall  be  steted  above.    We  do  not  regret  all^  the  re^ 

restored  to  you ;  your  king,  far  from  inspir-  verses   which  that  voluntary  retreat  occa^ 

ing  in  future  his  neighbours  with  fear,  will  sioned ;  because  it  is  incontestible  that  the 

be  their  best  friend.    The  emperor  of  Aus-  Austrian  army  should  have  attacked  ud  in 

tria,  who,  deceived  with  respect  to  the  true  our  old  positions,  and  that  the  cabinet  of 

political  state  .of  the  cabinet  of  Naples,  and  Vienna,  persuaded  that  we  had   resumed 

ijiefieving  your  king  to  hold  a  correspondence  them  in  order  to  act  in  concert  with  its  army, 

with  Napoleon,  made  upon  him  so  fatal  a  sliould  have  been  the  first  to  order  the  termi* 

war^  will  become,  without  doubt,  his  ally.  nation  of  hostilities,  and  to  preserve  an  alii*' 

The  return  of  your  king  ought  to  inspire  ance  so  essentially  natural  as  that  between 

you  with  no  apprehension,  since  he  can  no  Austria  and  Naples. 

Wnger  entertain  any  projects  of  aggrandise-  Let  confidence  revive !   .  The  favour  of 

ment  either  on  the  states  of  the  pope,  or  on  Heaven  again  shines  upon  you.    Your  king 

the  rest  of  Italy.    The  other  sovereigns  of  will  terminate,  in  the  heart  of  his  country, 

Eurc^  have  no  interest  in  declaring  them-  the  execution  of  the  projects  he  had  con- 

selves  his  enemies.  oeived  and  commenced  before  the  war. — 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  good  feitfa  of  FubUc  works,  hitherto  suspended,  shall  be 

the  British  cabinet^  to  suppose  raat  it  would  pursued  with  vigour,  and  the  branches  of  the 

n«t  seek  to  repair  the  evil  it  has  done,  in  de«.  administnition^    liitlierto  languishing,  shall 

during  and  making  war  upon  us,  when,  ao*i  reHUsume  all  their  aetivity.    The  allowances 

eording  to  ourconventionS)  hostilities  ought  aod  pay  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  all  ofii- 

not  to  have  been  commenced^  at  least  until  oers^  civil  or  military,  shall  be  paid  in  current 

after  the  tennination  of  the  armistice  had  money* 

been  annoimoed.  The  pensioners  struck  off  the  list  since  the 

We  dectere  it  to  all  Europe— we  should  21st  of  May  shaU  have  their  pensions  conti- 

not  have  to  regret  the  sad  results  of  the  war,:  Bued ;  and  the  titulars  who  have  received,  in 

were  it, not  for  the  invariaUe  system  which-  seoompenceof  theiir  services,  dotaticms  or  do^ 

We  had  irrevocaUy  adopted,  of  preserving'  nations,  of  which  tbev  may  have  beeii  de^ 

peace  with  En^^d.  We  did  notoommeiiee  pitve^^haB;. resume  the  enjoyment  of  their 
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property.  All  functionaries  appmnted  bj 
Ferainand,  since  the  31st  May,  shall  cease 
to  exercise  their  functions;  in  a  word,  eveiy 
thing  shall  return  to  the  state  in  i^irhidi  I  left 
my  kingdom. 
Given  the  —  October,  1815. 

Joachim  Napoleok. 

From  Bastia,  he  removed  to  Aiaccio,  where 
he  was  j<Mned  by  many  of  his  niends.    An 
offer  was  here  made  by  the  court  of  Austria, 
to  grant  him  an  honourable  and  safe  retreat 
in  any  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on 
condition  of  his  renouncing  for  ever  the  Nea* 
politan  throne.  To  this  he  pretended  to  con- 
sent, that  he  might  better  conceal  his  real 
intentions.    He  bad  been  informed  of  the 
unpopularibr  of  Ferdinand,  he  knew  that  he 
was  beloved  by  every  class  of  his  former  sub- 
jects, and  he  had  received  many  invitations 
to  return  and  resume  his  kingdom.    In  vain 
his  confidential  friends  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  enterprise :  in  vain  they 
represented  the  improbability  of  his  first  suc- 
cess^ and  the  total  impossibility  of  resisting 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Austria  and  Fing- 
land.    He  replied,  that  he  could  not  submit 
to  the  humiliating  conditicms  impo9ed  upon 
him :  that  thare  Was  neither  moderation  nor 
justice  in  compelling  him  to  five  in  perpetual 
captivity  b^ieath  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  des- 
potlc  government :  that  this  was  not  the  re- 
spect due  4b  an  unfortunate  monarch,  who 
hkd  been  formerly  acknowledged  by  all  Eu- 
.  rope,  and  who,  at  a  most  critical  period,  had 
undertaken  the  campaign  of  1814,  in  fitvour 
rf  those  very  powers  mat  now,  cohtrary  to 
their  own  interests,  had  conspired  for  his  de- 
struction. He  said  that  England  and  Austria 
would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  bim  ;— 
that  he  would  not  have  driven  theAustrians 
beyond  the  Pq,  had  he  not  known  tbat  it 
was  their  determination  to  attack  him ; — ^that 
it  could  not  now  be  attributed  to  him,  that 
he  would  unite  himself  with  Napoleon,  who 
was  an  exile  on  the  rocks  of  St  Helena ; — 
that  England  and  Austria  might  expect  firbm 
bim  many  advantages^  for  which  they  would 
in  vain  look  fix>m  the  person  by  wnoni  he 
was  supplanted; — ^that  the  majority  of  his 
wbjects  ardently  expected  his  return,  and 
Aat  lie^ras  rescuved  to  place  himself  at  ttmr 


head ;— -that  he  had  often  exposed  hima^  to 
death  in  its  most  fri^tAil  forms,  and  tiiat  he 
was  not  alraid  once  more  to  defy  it»  in  the 
attempt  to  regain  his  rights,  and  deliver 
himself  from  undeserved  oppression  s^-^pand 
that  his  only  fears  were  fot  his.  beloved  fii* 
mily." 

He  disposed  of  all  his  jeweb  and  eflfects^ 
and  purchasing  six  gonaolas,  aet  sail  fit>m 
Bastia,  September  S8th,  1815,  with  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  thirty  officers.    On  the 
night  of  the  30th  a  violent  tempest  aros^ 
and  dispersed  the  little  fleet ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  October,  rejoining  another  of  hia  vessels^ 
he  was  compelled  to  land  at  Pizzo,  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  with  fifty  men.     Few 
troops  were  quartered  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  but  no  preparation  had  hem  made  for 
his  reception.    He  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  great  square;  assembled  thepeo^e; 
reminded  them  of  the  benefits  whico  ti 
had  received  fix>m  him,  and  the  fidelity  wk 
they  had  expressed ;  and  told  them,  that,  rer 
called  by  the  affection  of  his  countrymen^  he 
was  come  to  resume  possession  of  his  thcone, 
A  few  voices  joined  his  officers  in  shouting 
**  Long  live  king  Joachim  f  but  the  populap 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  villages  hasmy  col- 
lecting, armed  themselves  and  attacked  hiiOt 
and,  afi;a-  a  desperate  resistance,  routed  his 
Uttle  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  A  court- 
martial  was  immediatdy  assembled ;  he  wai 
brought  before  it,  and  tned  on  one  of  his  own 
laws,  which  decreed,  that  any  person  landing 
in  the  country  with  an  intent  of  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity  should  be  shot    Fer- 
dinand at  first  refused  to  sign  the  wammt 
for  his  death,  but  being  at  length  prevailed 
on  by  his  ministers,  orders  were  given  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  prisoner.  Whoi 
Murat  was  uiformed  that  his  &te  was  decided, 
he  expi^essed  some  surprise  and  indignatimi,  - 
but,  immediatelir  recollecting  himself,  re- 
quested a  pair  of  sdssara  to  out  off  his  haii^ 
in  order  to  ^eqd  it  to  his  wif^  but  this  wa^ 
crudly  refiiaed.    He  then  intreated  that  he 
might  be  shot  by  the  small  detachment  of 
his^guard  whicb  was  at  Pizzo ;  this  was  also 
Kfwed.      His  request  that  the  execution 
might  take  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the- 
qommandant  of  Pizzo  was  acceded  to.—?. 
Tw^ve  Sicilian  soldiers  were  then  placed 
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ckM  to  tb.e  dpor  of  lh«  iqpiftrtment    Mutat    va^hk  bmst»  gave  the  word  ^  Fire^T 

bade  farewell  to  the  priest  wlio  aocpmpanied    and   immediately    felly  pierced    by    dght 
hfaoi  eoteced  resolutely  into  the  hall,  unco*    balls. 


CHAP.  XVII. 1815. 


Arrhtd  ^Buonaparte  at  Boch^brt. — His  if^esolution.^--'Attempts  at  escape, — Surrender 
to  the  British. — His  condttct  on  hoard  tlie  BeUerophon. — Interesting  conversation^'^ 
Determination  of  ministers  to  send  him  to  St.  Helena. — His  conduct  on  receiving  the 
inUUigence. — Protest  against  tlie  measure. — Another  interesting  conversation^ — jPescrip- 
Hon  of  the  island  ofSL  Helena. — Napoleon's  departure  from  Torbay^  and  arrival  at  his 

place  of  exile. — His  situation^  deportment,  conversation,  habits,  and  opinions. 

While,  the  population  of  the  capital  were  the  articles,  and  appeared  to  be  profoundly 

hailing,  with  every  demonstration  of  pre-  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  china-ware  and 

tended  joy,  the  return  of  Louis  U  desirie,  table  decoration.     Sometimes  he  resolved  to 

their  former  idol  was  hastening  to  seek  secu-  return  to  Paris,  and  make  a  forcible  appeal 

rity  in  another  hemisphere.    He  was  aecom-  to  the  fidelity  of  his  troops ;   then  he  ad- 

panied  by  general  Becker,  a  member  of  the  dressed  the  government,  requesting  a  com^r 

chamber  of  deputies,  who  was  commissioned  mand  in  the  army ;  and  at  other  moments 

by  the  provisional  government  to  see  the  issued  orders  to  emba?k,  which  he  counter** 

emperor  soon  and  safely  embarked,  in  a  small  manded,  on  the  ])retext  that  all  his  baggage 

squadron  which  they  had  assigned  for  his  had  not  arrived.    Thus,  day  after  day  passed 

conveyance  to  America.     On  the  road  to  on,  till  the  British  cruisers,  informed  of  the 

Rocbefoirt,  Buonaparte  received  several  de-  important  prize  which  Rochefort  contained, 

Eutations  from  the  army,  urging  him  to  place  closely  blockaded  the  port,  and  rendered  his 
imself  at  their  head,  and  swearing  to  die  in  escape  impossible.  In  this  emergency,  he 
his  cause.  **  You  see,"  said  he  to  Becker,  determined  to  fortify  the  little  island  of -AJx, 
•*  that  the  provisional  government  mistakes  and  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.— 
the  wishes  of  the  people  with  regard  to  me."  He  embarked  on  board  a  frigate,  and  pnv 
The  divisions  of  the  army  were  too  com-  ceeded  to  the  island.  Having  landed  the 
pletdy  divided  and  disorganized,  and  too  marines,  and  about  twenty  of  the  crew,  he 
strictly  watched  by  the  allies,  to  permit  his  reviewed  his  little  army,  inspected  the  worlu^ 
immediate  acceptance  of  their  oners ;  but  a  and  commenced  some  repairs  of  the  fortifica^ 
counter-revolution  might  occur ;  the  troops  tions;  but  before  the  close  of  the  following 
might  be  able,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  day  he  was  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
to  concentrate  their  scattered  numbers.  He  enterprise,  which  might  easily  have. been  de- 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  the  country  so  feated  by  the  fire  of  a  few  seventy-fours,  or 
long  as  these  expectations  could  jpossibly  be  a  week's  blockade,  and  abandoned  his  design* 
reafized,  and  lingered  at  Rochefort  tiU  he  He  then  opened  a  communication  with  the 
lost  the  opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape,  master  of  a  jDanish  vessel,  and  prepared  to 
From  the  Sd  to  the  16th  of  July  he  resided  escape  on  board  in  two  half-decked  boat^ 
in  the  house  of  the  prefect,  apparently  employ,  which  he  had  purchased  at  RocheBe^  but 
ed  in  preparations  for  his  departure.  Wag*  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose,  as  too  dan* 
gons  daily  arrived  ladenwith  valuable  articles,  gerous.  He  next  resolved  to  make  the  at- 
To  protract  his  delay,  he  affected  the  utmost  tempt  in  a  small  French  vessel,  attended  by 
anxiety  for  his  own  personal  comfort  and  eight  of  his  officers,  in  the  disguise  of  sailors, 
accommodation ;  attended  the  unpacking  of  ^ut  Bertrand  and  his  wife^  perceiving  the 
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'danger  of  the  stratagenij^  bursf  into  teim,  and» 
thiowingtheinselves  at  thefeet  of  Buonaparte 
besought  him  to  relin(|uish  his  intention. — 
He  complied  with  their  entreaties;  and,  as 
his  last  resource,  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  commander  of  the  British  squadron,  re- 
questing permission  to  pass,  and  giving  his 
word  of  honour  that  he  would  procew  to 
America.  To  this  proposal  an  unoualified 
denial  was  returned,  and  captain  Maitland, 
the  British  commander,  added,  that  he  would 
attack  the  French  squadron  the  moment  it 
should  leave  the  harbour.  The  situation  of 
Napoleon  was  now  desperate.  Louis  was 
reinstated  on  his  throne;  the  white  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Rochefbrt,  and  instructions  to  ar- 
rest him  might  be  hourly  expected.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Bri- 
tish  nation.  Two  of  his  officers  were  again 
dispatched  to  captain  Maitland,  proposing 
the  surrender  of  Buonaparte,  on  condition 
that  his  person  and  proper^  should  be  sacred, 
and  that,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  to  some  spot  selected 
bv  himself  To  this  proposal  the  captain  re* 
pued,  that  he  had  no  authoritv  to  grant  him 
terms  of  any  kind,  and  that  all  he  could  do 
would  be  to  convey  him  and  his  suite  to 
England,  to  be  received  and  treated  as  the 
Prince  Regent  might  deem  expedient.  Dis- 
appointed as  he  was,  at  an  answer  whidi  im- 
Siied  the  necessity  of  unconditional  surren- 
er,  no  other  alternative  remained.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  July,  a  flag  of  truce 
came  out  from  Aix  roads,  on  board  of  which 
was  De  Las  Casses,  and  general  Gk>rgaud, 
aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  with  two  of  his 

Sges,  and  part  of  his  baggage.  Captain 
aitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  immediately 
dispatched  the  Slaney  to  England  with  this 
important  intelligence,  and  with  general 
Gorgaud  on  board,  bearing  the  following 
letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Prince  Regent : 
"  Altesse  Roy  ale, 
"  En  butte  aux  factions  que  divisent  mon 
pays,  et  k  I'inimitie  des  plus  grandes  puis- 
sances de  rp^urope,  j^id  termini  ma  carri^re 
politique,  et  je  viens,  comme  Themistocle, 
m*asseoir  sur  les  foyers  du  peuple  Britan- 
nkjue.  Je  me  mets  sous  la  protection  de  ses 
lois,  qui  je  reclame  de  V.  A«  R.  comme  le 


plus  puissant,  le  plti*  conitaiif»  et  le  |iai 
genertux  de  mes  ernienns, 

translation. 
*  Royal  Highness, 

^  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my 
country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my 
political  career,  and  I  come^  like  Themis- 
todes,  to  throw  myself  on  the  hospitality 
(Uteralhf,  to  seat  myself  on  the  hefrrths)  rf 
the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under 
the  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  elaim 
from  your  royal  highness,  as  the  most  power- 
ful,  the  niost  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
of  my  enemies. 

•*  Rochefort,  July  18." 

His  allusion  to  the  illustrious  Athenian 
was  at  once  a  confession  of  his  errors,  an  as- 
sertion of  his  claims  to  the  admiration  ctf  the 
world,  and  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  jbe 
English  nation.  Themistocles  had  made  his 
country  the  mistress  of  Greece.  In  the  very 
zenith  of  his  power  she  became  ungratdiu 
to  her  benefactor,  and  doomed  him  to  perpe- 
tiial  banishment.  Ha%ing  sought  in  vain 
a  safe  retreat  among  the  Grecian  republic^ 
and  in  the  harbours  of  Thrace,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  a  monardi 
whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and  whose  Ei- 
ther he  had  destroyed. 

Ambition,  and  the  love  of  enterprise,  have 
been  the  leading  traits  in  the  character  of 
Buonaparte.  It  is  said  of  Themistocles,  tha^ 
in  the  midst  of  adversity,  he  possessed  re- 
sources which  could  enable  him  to  regain  his 
splendour,  and  even  to  "  command  fortune.* 
In  the  rapidity  with  which  Buonaparte  reco- 
vered from  the  losses  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign ;  in  the  struggle  which  he  maintained 
with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  the 
very  heart  of  France,  when,  had  he  acceded 
to  the  terms  of  the  allies,  he  miffht  have  been 
recognised  as  emperor,  and  would  have  ruled 
over  an  extent  of  territory  of  whidi  even 
Louis  XIV.  could  not  boast ;  and  in  the  nu 
pidity  with  which  he  overthrew  the  Bour- 
bons, and  resumed  the  sceptre  that  had  been 
wrested  from  his  sway,  we  behold,  as  in  The* 
mistodes,  the  full  display  of  **  resources 
which  chuld  command  fortune."  The  ambi- 
tion of  Themistocles  was  directed  to  the  9g^ 
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^pmdiseiiient  4f  bis  aoiintiy»  and  the  grMt 
object  of  Buonaporte  was  to  make  France 
Cba  Bdistreas  of  the  world.  In  the  attata- 
geoifl  of  politios  lOid  War  they  were  equally 
expert  Themistocles  ieanng  that  the  mum 
of  the  FeniaD  monarch  might  prove  ineaist- 
iUap  6ent  an  agent  to  hia  aunp^  to  intimate 
that  Themistocles  was  anxious  for  his  safety, 
and  advised  him  to  iietreat  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  Persism  halted  in  his  careeiv-Juis 
|Mieot  was  blastedi  and  Greece  was  saved. 
Wben  he  was  tinable  otherwise  to.  mould 
the- people  to  his  will»  he  allied  with  the  mi- 
niaters  of  religion;  dictated  to  the  augurs 
andcMracles  (which  in  ancient  times  served 
the  purposes  of  political  journals)  as  he  wish- 
ed; secretly  counselled  the  Athenians  to 
hum  the  fleet  of  their  allies,  then  peaced>ly 
aaehored  in  the  Firaeas,  and  thus  rendered 
Ath^fis  mistress  of  the  seas«  Jbi  other  respa^ 
the  coincidence  is  singular.  Both  were  oom 
ef  obscure  parents;  both  shunned  the  society 
of  their  youthful  companions,  and  both  were 
aacrificed  to  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  tJie  trans- 
Baission  of  the  letter  to  the  Frince  Be- 
gent,  a  brig  and  a  schooner  worked  out  of 
Aix  rpad&  The  captain  sent  the  boats  to 
them,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  the  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Motl,  returned  in  the  barge, 
accomplmied  by  Napoleon  and  his  suite.-— 
The  latter  consisted  of  count  Bertrand,  for- 
merly grand  master  of  the  palace ;  the  coun- 
tess jBertrand,  and  three  children ;  Savary, 
duke  of  Bodrigo ;  general  Allemand ;  count 
Montholon  Semonville,  who  had  been  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  emperor,  and  his  child ;  count 
Las  Casses,  counseller  of  state,  and  his  son ; 
aeveral  other  officers,  and  forty  domestics. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
reached  the  Bellerophon,  and,  ascending  the 
qnarter-deck,  advanced  to  captain  Maitknd, 
and  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  and  with  much 
dicnity  of  manner,  thus  addressed  him : — 
*•  I  am  come  to  claim  the  protection  of  yom: 
prince  and  your  laws.**  Captain  Maitland 
received  him  with  all  the  courtesy  due  to  his 
former  rank.  He  had  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  but  the  natural  generosity  of  a  Bri- 
tish sailor  will  always  sespect  the  misfortunes 
.  1^  a  fallen  enemy . 


.  ^  I  observed  his  persoi^!*  says  an  intdttjk 

Snt  officer,  ^  and  can  describe  him  thus  :-^ 
e  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  heigh^ 
very  strongly  made,  and  well  pmportioned; 
with  a  very  broad  and  deep  chest ;  legs  an4 
thighs  proportioned^  with  great  'symmetiy 
and  strength ;  and  a  small,  round,  and  hand- 
some foot  His  countenance  is  sallow,  an4 
deeply  tinged  by  hot  clinuites,  but  he  pos;- 
sesses  the  most  ocmimanding  air  I  ever  saw. 
His  eyes  are  grey,  and  the  most  pierciry 
that  you  can  imagine.  His  glance  searches 
into  your  inmost  thoughts.  Uis  hair  is  daxk 
brown.  His  features  are  handsome  now, 
and  when  young  he  must  have  been  a  verr 
handsome  man.  He  is  ratlier  &t;  and  hi^ 
belly  protuberant^  but  he  appears  active  not- 
withstanding. His  step  ana  demeanour  aoe 
altogether  commanding.  He  looks  about 
forty-five  or  forty«six  years  of  age.  He  is 
extremely  curious,  and  never  passes  any 
thing  remarkable  in  the  ship  without  d^ 
manding  its  use.  He  also  stops  and  asks  tii^ 
officers  questions  relative  to  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  service,  in  what  actions 
they  have  been  engaged,  &c.  and  he  causea 
all  of  us  to  be  introduced  to  liim  the  first 
day  he  came  on  board.  He  has  also  asked 
several  questi(»is  about  the  marines,  particiv- 
larly  those  who  appeared  to  have  been  some 
time  in  the  service,  and  about  the  warrant 
officers,  midshipmen,  seamen,  &c.  He  was 
but  a  very  short  time  on  board  when  he  de- 
sired that  the  boatswain  might  be  sent  for, 
and  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  duty.  He  requested  the  marines  to  pass 
in  review  before  him,  examined  the  ann^ 
evolutions,  dress,  &c.  and  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased.  He  en(juirea  into  the  situa- 
tion of  the  seamen,  theu:  pay,  prize  money^ 
clothes,  food,  tobacco,  &c.  and  when  told  df 
their  being  supplied  by  a  purser,  or  commia* 
sary,  asked  if  he  was  not  a  rogue  f^ 

In  conversing  with  the  admiral,  he  sai^ 
**  I  have  given  myself  up  to  the  English; 
hut  Ixioowd  not  have  done  so  to  any  other  qf 
the  allied  powers.  In  surrenderi?ig  to  amy  qf 
them,  I  should  be  suMect  to  the  caprice  and 
will  of  an  indixndual:  in  submitttngto  the 
English  I  place  myself  at  the  mercy  qf  a 
nation.** 

His  foUoweis  continued  to  treat  him  with 
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the  greatest  regpect;  not  one  of  them,  hot 
even  the  duke  of  Rovigo  himself,  ever  speak- 
iM  to  Mm  without  heing  uncovered  the 
whole  time.  He  seldom  appeared  out  until 
about  half  past  ten,  though  he  rose  about 
seven.  He  breakfasted  in  the  French  fashion, 
at  eleven,  and  dined  at  six,  spending  most  of 
the  day  alone  in  the  after-cabin,  and  reading 
a  great  deal.   He  retired  to  bed  about  eight 

General  Bertrand,  a  bold  and  faithful  sol- 
dier, never  abandoned  Napoleon  in  his  ad- 
versity or  prosperity.  He  was  at  Elba  with 
him.  It  was  this  officer  who  constructed  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  from  the  Isle  de 
Lobau,  which  saved  the  French  army  after 
the  battle  of  Aspeme.  Madam  Bertrand  is 
of  Irish  parents,  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Dillon.  She  is  extremely  pleasant  and  affable, 
and  greatly  attached  to  Napoleon's  interests. 
De  Las  Casses  is  a  little  man,  about  five  feet 
one  inch,  very  dever,  and  the  author  of  the 
Historical  Atlas,  L'AUemand  is  considered 
an  excellent  officer,  and  commanded  the  light 
infantry  of  the  imperial  guard  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

When  Napoleon  first  came  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  he  was  received  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  not  even  a  guard  was 
turned  out  Shortly  after.  Sir  H.  Hotham 
arrived  in  the  Superb,  and  the  next  day  Na- 
f>oleon  went  on  board  her,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  guard,  the  yards  manned,  and 
saluted ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  Belle- 
rophon he  was  received  in  the  same  manner. 
The  orders  from  government  were  to  treat 
him  as  a  general  officer,  and  nothing  more ; 
and  none  but  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
navy,  lord  Keith,  and  sir  John  T.  Duck- 
worth, had  permission  to  go  on  board.  Na- 
poleon and  two  of  his  generals  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  writing,  from  the  morn- 
ing, after  breakfast,  till  four  o'clock,  when  he 
walked  upon  deck  till  half-past  five,  occa- 
sionally shewing  himself  to  the  people  in  the 
numberiess  boats  which  surrounded  the  ship ; 
but  there  being  a  frigate  moored  on  each  side 
of  the  Bellerophon,  guard  boats  rowed  day 
and  night  to  keep  all  boats  off. 

On  arriving  at  Torbay  on  the  25th,  orders 
ix>ere  Jimnd  to  have  no  communication  witii, 
the  Iff  rid.  But  all  the  boats  of  the  country, 
on  the  news  of  Napoleon's  arrival,  surrounded 


tile  ship.  On  the  morrow  Ihe  whole  popiir 
lation  of  the  vicinity  were  there,  witboat 
distinction  of  rank  or  aex^.  Napc^eon^  who 
was  principally  occupied  in  readmg,  in  con 
versation  at  intervals  witii  some  ofhis  suite, 
and  taking  a  walk  regularly  several  times  • 
day  upon  the  poop,  looked  at  all  these  4mri- 
ous  people  with  the  same  countttastoe  he 
would  have  shewn  fixHn  the  windows  of  the 
Thuilleries.  He  was  seen  the  gimitest  part 
of  the  morning  at  the  windows  oi  the  calm, 

Emerally  in  conversati<m  with  Bertnmd  or 
'Allemand,  and  occasionally  lookii^.widi 
a  small  opera-glass  at  the  gazing  gioopes 
crowded  in  the  vessels  below,  of  a^  ages  and 
all  occupations,  and  sometimes  iqppeared 
reading  a  newsjiaper ;  but  he  had  none  cf  the 
usual  French  gesticulation,  and  his  <»linte» 
nance  seldom  altered.  *•  He  is  now,**  says 
an  observer,  **  very  corpulent ;  and  lumexing 
that  idea  with  the  print  of  him^  fuS  length 
as  taken  standing  with  his  arms  xrossxm  the 
parade,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  his  person. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  very  plain  green  coat, 
with  a  red  collar,  also  perfectly  plain,  com- 
ing close  round  his  neck ;  the  coat  buttoned 
close  on  the  breast,,  and  cut  back  in  the  usual 
French  fashion,  shewing  a  white  wai^coat, 
and  pantaloons;  a  silver  star  on  the  left 
breast,  two  large  gold  epaulets,  alow  cocked 
hat,  perfectly  plain,  and  high  boots.  His 
complexion  is  a  clear  uniform  brown,  no 
mustachios  or  whiskers,  only  his  jet  black 
hair  appearing  before  the  ear  and  a  little  be- 
hind. His  eye  is  black,  rather  small,  a  steady 
fixed  look.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is 
his  chin,  which  is  very  prominent;  lips 
small,  forming  altogether  a  handsome  and 
pleasing  countenance ;  he  is  rather  bald  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  Soon  after  five  o'dodt* 
he  appeared  walking  steadily  the  length  of 
the  quarter-deck,  on  the  starboard  side,  with 
L'Allemand ;  Napoleon  kept  next  the  side 
of  the  ship,  with  his  hat  on,  rather  attending 
to  his  companion's  conversation  than  taking 
much  part  in  it  himself.  He  frequently  used 
his  handkerchief^  and  otherwise  had  gene- 
rally his  right  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  pan- 
taloons, and  his  left  just  throwing  back  his 
coat;  sometimes  his  hands  crossed  behind. 
He  paused,  more  or  less,  at  the  end  of  each 
turn*  occasionally  noticing  some  others  of  his 
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tnite,  who  all  seemed  to  keep  at  a  certain 
distance,  L'AUemand  and  all,  with  their  hats 
off.  Captain  Maitland  was  standing  at  the 
gangway  with  some  of  his  officers,  and  a 
French  officer,  dressed  in  Uue,  covered  with 
silver  lace  and  embr(»dery,  said  to  be  Savory. 
There  were  two  or  three  ladies  (madame 
Bertrand  and  others),  much  dressed  in  the 
French  fashion.  All  seemed  to  treat  Napo- 
leon as  the  emperor,  who  appeared  as  one  in 
thought,  walking  avery  steady  pace,  quite  up- 
right, now  and  then  stooping  a  little  to  look 
through  the  p(»i>holes  at  the  vessels  along- 
dde.  His  person  altogether  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  strong  man.  At  six  o'clock  the 
beil  rang,  dinner  was  announced,  and  he 
went  be&w,  followed  by  his  attendants.  He 
Temained,  however,  not  much  above  half  an 
hour,  when  he  resumed  his  walk  in  the  same 
spot,  occasionally  with  a  child,  and  convers- 
ing with  Bertrand  or  the  ladies.  He  conti- 
nued walking  till  dusk,  when  the  view  of 
this  extraorctinary  man  was  closed  to  our 
countrymen,  for  ihe  ship  sailed  at  five  next 
morning  for  Plymouth." 

The  desire  of  all  ranks  to  see  him  was  ex- 
cessive; the  guard-boats  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent them  from  closing  the  ship,  and  it  was 
an  amusement  on  board  to  look  at  the  boats 
ccHitending  for  places.  Napoleon  generally 
walked  the  quarter-deck  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon. 
He  ate  but  two  m^s  in  the  day,  both  alike, 
meat  of  every  description,  different  wines, 
coffee,  fruit,  &c.  Immediately  after  each 
meal  he  rose  first,  and  the  others  followed : 
he  then  either  went  on  the  quarter-deck,  or 
into  the  after-cabin  to  study.  The  comedy 
of  I%e  Poor  Gentleman  was  performed  be- 
fore him ;  he  was  much  pleased ;  it  went  off 
very  well ;  the  scenery  was  good,  but  some- 
what better  dresses  were  wanted  for  the 
female  midshipmen.  The  seamen  bf  the 
Bellerophon  adopted  a  curious  mode  to  in- 
form the  anxious  spectators  in  the  boats  of 
the  movements  of  Napoleon.  They  wrote 
in  chalk,  on  a  board,  which  they  exhibited, 
a  short  account  of  his  different  occupations 
— **  At  breakfast** — **  In  the  cabin  with  cap- 
tain Maitland** — ^**  Writing  with  his  officers" 
— **  Going  to  dinner" — **  Coming  upon  deck," 

&C. 


.  Madame  Bertrand*  who  reads  and  speaks 
English  fluently,  read  the  English  papers  to 
him ;  tbev  caricatured,  in  the  most  ridiculous 
manner,  nis  going  on  board,  the  reception 
which  he  had  met  with,  and  the  conversation 
he  had  entered  into.  Some  English  ofiicers 
reprobating  these  follies  as  insults  to  him — 
"  The  multitude,"  said  he,  "  only  judge  fiom 
such  Blue  Beard  tales;  ^ve  historians, 
who  write  for  posterity,  cnaracterise  men 
solely  by  their  actions ;  I  leave  my  defence 
to  them." 

The  papers  and  the  reports  from  shore 
agreed  m  stating  that  Napoleon  was  to  be 
transported  to  St.  Helena.  *^  It  is  impos^ 
sible,"  was  his  constant  answer :  *'  It  is  from 
a  noble  and  ma^animous  resolution  that  I 
am  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  not 
by  the  chances  of  war.  I  am  come  to  place 
myself  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and 
have  not  been  dragged  here  by  the  force  of 
arms.  I  am  come  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this 
land  of  freedom,  and  shall  I  find  only  a  pri- 
son, chains,  and  death  ?  I  repeat,  it  is  im* 
possible :  I  have  claimed  the  Sacred  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  the  Prince  Regent,  exerds* 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  people, 
cannot  refuse  it.  My  voluntaruy  cominc  to 
him  alone  prevents  all  interference.  We 
live  in  a  day  when  the  opinion  of  contem- 
poraries, the  judgment  of  posterity,  are  more 
dear,  more  necessary  to  us  than  ever.  Great 
crimes  are  transmitted  down  to  posterity 
with  as  much  care  as  great  actions. — ^The 
condemnation  of  Mary,  ^ueen  of  Scotland, 
still  soils  the  brilliant  history  of  the  great 
Elizabeth,  and  the  condemnation  of  Stnmord 
will  always  be  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.** 

Mr.  Mulligan,  a  silk  mercer,  of  Bath,  ob- 
served Napoleon  at  the  cabin  window  in  the 
act  of  destro3dng  papers,  which,  after  tearing 
to  pieces,  he  threw  into  the  sea.  Mr.  ^l. 
picked  up  several  fragments  that  drifted  with 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide  towards  his  boat— 
Among  them  were  scraps,  manuscript  trans- 
lations of  the  speaker's  and  Priiioe  Keffenf  s 
speeches,  a  petition  from  an  officer,  a  letter 
from  Murat  to  general  Drouet,  requestinff 
his  intercession  with  Napoleon  in  his  behalf 
&c.  But  the  most  peifect  of  the  fragmenta 
is  part  of  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Marii^ 


JUOUisnf  xsyuijcnuy  written  iiiuucuiatcij  oitcv:^  luru  .n.civiif  ciitrcwtiii^  l^pniuBoivii    tv  bia^uiii-^ 

his  late  abdication*    It  appears  to  have  been  pan^  him,  even  in  the  most  menial  capacity,, 

liie  first  copy,  penned  in  Napoleon^s  hand,  which  could  not  be  admitted.     Napoleon 

on  paper  made  for  his  especial  use,  with  his  took  leave  of  his  attendants  individually. — 

prpnJe  and  signature  C*  Napdeon,  Enmereur.  Previous  to  the  moment  of  separation,  Ns- 

des  FranfoUT)  in  the  water  mark.    The  fol-  poleon  gave  some  of  his  officers,  left  behind, 

lowing  is  a  translation; —  a  certificate  to  the  following  efiect,  which 

"  Madame,  my  dear  and  honoured  wife !— i-  had  been  first  drawn  up,  at  the  general  re- 
Attending  once  more  solely  to  the  interests  quest,  by  general  Grorgand,  and  then  altered 
of  France,  I  am  going  to  abdicate  the  throne;  by  Napoleon  himself^  and  signed : 
and,  in  closing  my  own  political  career,  to  "  Circumstances  prevent  my  retaining  you 
brii^  about  the  commencemient  of  the  reign  any  longer  near  me.  You  haoe  aerved  me 
of  our  dear  son<.  My  tenderness  for  you  and  with  zeal.  I  JiOpe  ahcays  been  stUisfhd  xaih 
for  him  impels  me  to  this  sten  no  ][ess  than  yon.  Tour  cdndwt  on  tkis  last  occasitm 
rny  duties  as  a  monarch.  If  ne  ensure,  as  deserves  my  pmise,  and  eon^rms  fne  in  whiit 
en^eror,  the  happiness  of  France,  and,  as  a  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  j^ow.^— On  board 
SOI],  the  happiness  and  tiie  glory  of  his  mor  jttie  Northumberland,  7th  Atigust,  1815. 
ther,  mv  dearest  wishes  will  be  accomplished.  "  NaI^oleox .* 
Neyertlieless,  if,  even  in  his  most  tender  inr  The  words  in  Italics  were  substituted  by 
ftaicy,  1  can  give  up  to  him  all  my  authority.  Napoleon  for—"  In  my  prosperity  yon  hav* 
in  my  capacity"  of  head  of  the  state,  I  cannot.  Served  me  with  zeal,  and,  by  aooompanying 
and  it  would  oe  too  painful  to  my  heart,  to  me  in  mjr  adversity,  you  have  confirmed  th^ 
saerifice  also  the  inviolable  rights  which  N a-  good  opinion  1  had  of  yxm.  Receive  my 
lure  gives  me  — -•"  thanks.* 

When  the  orders  arrived  for  Napoleon's         On  being  asked  why  he  objected  to  sur- 

j(i:;sns^ipmient.  general  Bertrand  went  first  render  himself  to  Austria,  where  he  might 

Oii4>oard  the  lonnant  where  he  dined  with  have  been  safe  under  the  protection  of  his 

lord  Keith  and  sir  George  pockburn.     At  father-in-law — ^**.Whatr  Napoleon  replied, 

diimer>  sir  George  gave  lum  a  general  expla-  **  give  myself  up  to  a  nation  without  laws, 

nation  ^ his ii^structioos  with  respect  to Na-  honour,  or  feithV  No:  the  moment  1  had 

poleon,  one  of  which  was,  that  his  baggage  got  there  I  should  have  been  shut  up  in  a ' 

mast  be  inspected  before  it  was  receivea  on  aungeon,  and  never  heard  of  more.     In  sur- 

board  the  Nortliumberland.    Bertrand  ex-  rendering  to  the  English  I  have  given  my- 

pressed  his  opinion  strongly  against  the  mea-  self  up  to  a  nation  with  honourable  and  just 

sure  of  sending  the  emperor,  as  he  and  all  the  laws,  which  a^)rd  protection  to  all  persons." 

suite  oomntantly  styled  him,  to  St  Helena,  He  spoke  of  the  affair  of  Watering),  and  said 

wl>en  his  wish  and  expectation  were  to  live  that  he  did  not  e:xpect  that  the  duke  of 

quietly  in  England^  under  the  protection  of  Wellington  would  have  given  him  battle, 

we  Engiisk  laws.  Lord  Keith  and  ar  George  but  that  he  would  have  retreated,  and  waited 

Cockburu  did  not  enter  into  any  discussion  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  **  in  which  case," 

lip^i  the  aubject     After  dinner,  lord  Keith  added  he,   **  I  must  certainly  have  been 

aod  m  George  Cockburn,  accompanied  by  beaten ;  I  was  therefore  delisted,  when,  on 

Bertmnd,  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,--  the  morning  of  the  18th,  1  saw  the  Britisb 

Previously  to  their  arrival,  Napoleon's  arms  retain  their  position  on  the  opposite  heights, 

and  pistols  had  been  taken  awayjrom  him —  a^d  I  acknowledge  that  1  felt  my  self  certain 

not  without  oonsideraUe  altercatK>n  and  obb-  of  obtaining  the  victory.    Never  was  battle 

jections  on  the  part  of  the  French  ofiicers.  so  severely  contested  as  that  of  Waterloo. — 

At  the  parting  adl  wept,  but  particularly  I  knew  and  felt,  and  my  troops  joined  in  the 

Savniy,  and  a  Poiish  ofiicer  (six  feet  two  sentiment,  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  de- 

jindies  high)  wlio  bad  bea[i  exalted  from  the  pended  on  the  issue  of  that  day.    My  troops 

^mkl  by  Napoleon.    He  dung  to  Ws  mas-  did  their  duty ;  they  never  fought  better ; 

^8  knees;  mkL  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  and  to  the  present  moment  1  reflect  with 


JKitian  raceivea  ana  repmsea  tneir  cnarges.  axi;empt»  duc  tne  pnze  was  woriQ  tne  naMm 

.  |{e  was  askad  why  ne  obstinately  oonti*  df  the  undertaking,'' 

w^  the  eng^ment  after  he  knew  of  the  He  gave  a  eiinons  aeoonnt  of  what  oo« 

arrival  of  the  Prussians,  or  whether  he  be*  curredbetwcien$ir  Sydney  Smith  and  himself 

lieved  that  they  were  advancing  upon  him  at  Acre.    **  Sir  Sydney  distributed  sevenl 

at  that  critical  moment    He  answered  that  proclamations  among  the   French  troops, 

*'  be  waa  perfectly  aware  of  it,  hut  did  not  which  made   them  waver  a  little,  and  I 

re^gucd  it  as  an  affair  of  much  consequence,  dreaded  the  conseauence.      I  therefore,  in 

f<^  he  was  certain  that  they  must  be  closely  the  ne^ct  order  of  the  day,  asserted  that  the 

pujr&ued  by  Grouchy ;  but  he  was  betrayed  English  commander  was  mad«  This  irritated 

oy  some  of  his  generals,  and  he  had  no  him  beyosid  all  bounds,  and  he  sent  me  a 

chanee  against  the  bravery  of  the  best  troops  furious  challenge  to  meet  him  in  single  com- 

in  the  world,  and  the  treachery  of  those  in  bat    This  I  of  course  refused,  and  enraged 

whom  he  most  confided."  him  yet  mor^  by  adding,  that  when  he  brought 

Being  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  second  him  I 

stnmge  and  unparalleled  route  of  his  army,  would  accepthis  challenge.  SirSydneyfbught 

he  answered,  that  treason  ^*  had  there  been  In^vely,  yet  I  should  have  t^km  Acre  had 

busy ; — that  the  consternation  happened  at  he  aot  captured  my  battering  train.    You 

a  time  of  darkness,  when  he  was  not  able  to  i^^iglish  h<ive  been  every  way  my  rain.  But 

r^Uy  the  fugitives,  and  when  especially  he  f<?r  your  constancy  I  should  have  been  empe- 

could  not  shew  himself  to  them,  which  he  ror  of  the  west ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  yon 

was  persuade  would  have  dfectyally  re-  I  should  likewise  have  been  emperor  of  the 

stored  order, — and  that  in  the  confusion  of  east ;  but  wherever  a  diip  oould  get  I  wat 

the  night  he  was  bom  away  by  the  crowds  always  sure  to  find  some  of  the  !&igUah  to 

and  oluiged  to  fly  himself."  oppose  me.** 

When  he  was  asked  liis  opinion  of  lord  Af)^  the  first  surprise  and  exultatim  of 

Wellington,  lie  generally  attempted  to  evade  the  English  ministry,  at  ^e  surrender  of 

the  question;  but  he  never  used  a  single  ex-r  Napdeon,  had  in  some  d^ree  abated,  the 

preswm  derogatory  of  tlie  duke^s  military  arrangement  for  his  future  security  involved 

talents.    When  he  was  more  tlian  usually  the  nation  and  the  government  in  mudi  dis« 

ccsnmunicative,    he  frankly  ackno^vledged  cussion  and  perplexity.    It  wonld  have  been 

that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  proved  disgraceful  to  the  Briti^  dbaracter  to  hav« 

Idmaelf  to  be  the  first  general  of  the  age.  delivered  up  to  the  French,  unclaimed,  and 

He  sometimes  spoke  of  bis  former  achieve^  to  certain  death,  a  &llen  enemy,  who  had 
n^nts.  **  Ah  !"  said  he,  one  day,  **  I  ought  implored  our  hospitality.  To  Louis  the 
to  have  died  when  I  entered  Moscow,  then  XVillth  he  was  not  responsihie:  he  had 
I  had  attained  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory ;  never  been  a  subject  of  the  Bourbons,  unless 
but  from  tliat  hour  reverses  and  disgrace  the  assertion  of  Louis,  that  he  had  actually 
haiBe  perpetuallv  attended  me.  And  yet,  reigned  eighteen  years,  duriiw  which  be  was 
had  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  an  exile  from  his  eountry,  be  admitted  as 
I  might  now  have  been  great  and  happy. —  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  contest  between 
I  would  have  made  peace  at  Dresden,  I  would  Buonaparte  and  Louis  was  thart  of  two  hgide- 
have  made  peace  at  Chatillon ;  but  Maret^  pendent  sovereigns,  and  the  utmost  extent 
with  well-meaning  but  fatal  zeal,  persuaded  of  legitimate  seventy  would  have  been  the 
me  against  it.  Your  fine  country  I  had  once  retention  dT  the  conquared  farty  in  eome 
resolved  to  invade.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  state  prison  suited  to  his  rank.  Such,  how- 
forme  that  my  intention  was  never  executed,  ever,  was  the  tumuk  of  parties  in  Fraaoa^ 
That  cowardly  traitor  Villeneuve  wcFuld  not  tfiat  Ins  fife  would  have  ihllen  an  immediate^ 
obey  the  orders  which  he  received.  I  would  saeriflct  to  the  turbulence  and  the  jealousy 
htfre  landed  as  near  toChatham  as  I  qqkAA^  cf  contending liMtiom,  and  N^leon  migbi 
and'have  ^ailied^  once  for  London^  I  mig^  have  shared  ttie  fate  of  Louis  tiie  XVIth.--« 


they  valued  tbeir  own  political  existence^  to 
remoye.so  formidable  an  opponent  as  far  as ' 
possible  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  some 
secluded  spot,  where  those  irritatnig  restraints 
and  precautions  which  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary nearer  home  might  be  dispensed 
with.  In  England  his  conduct  n^ust  have 
been  watched  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny : 
his  presence  alone  would  have  been  the^ub- 
iect  of  continual  rumours  and  alarms ;  and 
his  personal  comfort  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The 
seclusion  of  St.  Helena  presented  the  advan- 
tages of  a  place  sufficiently  distant  and  se- 
cure, while  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  obvi- 
ated every  unjust  suspicion,  and  its  limited 
circumference  enabled  us  to  prevent,  by  the 
exclusion  of  unauthorised  vessels  of  our  own 
or  other  nations,  the  possibility  of  his  escape. 
On  the  justice  of  consigning  him  to  that 
island  we  shall  make  few  comments,  but  its 
expedience  cannot  be  disputed.  The  British 
ministers,  however,  exceeded  their  powers, 
in  determining  to  seclude  their  prisoner  in 
this  solitary. abode.  Without  the  sanction 
of  parliament,  and  without  the  authority  of 
an  express  act  for  the  purpose,  they  had  no 
legal  right  to  detain  or  thus  dispose  of  the 
ftranger  who  had  sought  the  protection 
of  our  laws.  But,  confiding  in  the  facility 
with  which  a  majority  can  always  be  obtained 
in  the  house  of  commons,  they  boldly  ven- 
tured upon  a  rigour  beyond  the  law,  and. 
were  afterwards  redeemed  from  blame  by  an 
act  of  indemnity.  It  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  that,  since  the  confederates 
shared  one  common  interest  in  his  exile  and 
bis  imprisonment,  their  participation  in  the 
expences  of  his  confinement  should  have 
been  mutual;  but  no  demand  appears  to 
have  been  made  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
thcipoliteness  or  inadvertence  of  lord  Castle* 
reagh  has  entailed  upon  bis  country  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  374,000^  per  annum ;  a  sum 
nearly  amounting  to  the  int^^st  of  all  the 
existing  debts  due  from  France  to  this  coun- 
t;ry !  The  decision  of  the  ministers  w;as  pro- 
bably  accelerated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
following  document  which  excited  a  power- 
fiil  srasation  in  Eng^axKl^  and  on  the  ooj^ti- 
Qent  9^^  Europe:—- 


The  machinations  or  treason  have  obngeil- 
me  again  to  separatie  from  you :  but,  the  vie* 
lims  of  the  same  treason,  I  lamait  only  y<Mir  * 
misfortunes. 

I  coveted  the  sceptre  but  to  sway  it  fer 
your  glory  and  welfare.  The  knowledge  of  my 
devotion  to  your  honour  and  prosperity  ex- 
cited the  hatred  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Had  I  sought  only  to  reign,  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  my  people,  I  should  have 
established,  in  their  estimation,  the  legiti- 
macy of  my  title  to  the  throne.  Had  agri- 
culture  been  neglected,  had  manufactories 
languished,  had  debt  accumulated,  and  pub- 
lic spirit  been  degraded,  then  I  should  nave 
possessed  the  assured  friendship  of  rival  po- 
tentates. Had  I  circumscribed  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire  to  the  embellishment  of  its 
palaces,  or  sacrificed  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
to  the  preservation  of  the  royal  authority, 
then  my  dynasty  might  have  possessed  the 
inglorious  inheritance. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  confederated 
against  me  as  a  legislator  whose  establish- 
ments nurtured  and  animated  the  talents 
and  industry  of  the  community,  of  which  I 
had  been  elected  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
they  proscribed  my  person  as  the  shield  of 
the  power  and  independence  of  the  state. — 
The  enemies  of  a  revolution  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  abuses  that  occasioned  it, 
and  mercenary  traitors,  insensible  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  an  invaded  country,  assodated 
their  efforts  to  paralyse  national  exertion, 
-and  make  you  believe  that  war  was  my  po- 
licy, and  peace  the  boon  which  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  solicited  from  France. — 
Unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  illustrious  remnant 
of  your  defenders,  thus  isolated  from  their 
country,  I  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  your  re- 
presentatives, and,  to  ccmsummate  your  secu- 
rity, I  surrendered  myself  into  the  hands  of 
my  enemies. 

History  affords  no  example  where  repose 
and  independence  were  the  rewards  of  sub- 
mission, but  many  instances  of  individual 
devotion  to  the  hopes  of  a  nation,  Since  the 
fatal  moment  when  France  announced  f^t 
she  ceased  to  combat  for  heat  liberty  and 
safety^  what  misfortunes^  faime^  and  huqii* 
liafioijs  have  devastated  aiid  4%nule4.t)ie 


2^eflt,  with  all  its  violence — ^tyranny,  with 
II  its  abuses — and  subjection,  with  all  its 
sbam^,  have  overwhelmed  you.  Outn^ 
«Qd  perfidy  have  outstripped  even  my  fore* 
l?pdings, 

,  The  perfidy  of  Austria,  which  uncovered 
my  line  and  occasioned  my  disasters  in  Rus* 
sta,  which  bartered  Poland,  violated  the  mili- 
tary convention  of  Dresden,  and  negotiated 
but  to  betray ; — the  perfidy  of  Prussia,  whose 
monarchy  I  preser\'ed,  when  treason  had  un* 
dermined  the  throne,  and  cowardice  had  ren* 
dered  the  kingdom  defenceless; — of  Russia, 
If  hose  civil,  military,  and  political  history  is 
a  series  of  systematic  contempt  of  faith  and 
equity ; — of  Bavaria,  whose  unparalleled  tur- 
pitude obliged  me  to  fight  at  Leipsic  for  pre- 
servation, and  not  for  conquest ; — of  Switzer- 
land, who,  for  a  paltry  bribe,'  sold  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  citizens,  the  safety  of  her 
country,  and  the  sanctity  of  her  neutrality ; 
—of  England,  whose  sophisms  have  annihi- 
lated public  law,  and  whose  policy,  since  the 
era  of  Pitt,  has  unblushingly  substituted 
power  lor  raincipl^  and  expedience  for  jus- 
tice :  not  tlie  recollection  of  all  these  perfidies 
had  prepftred  me  for  those  which  have  now 
been  emulously  perpetrated  by  sovereigns 
who  professed  that  they  bore  arms  against 
France  only  so  long  as  I  was  seated  on  her 
throne.  The  most  lawless  barbarians  have 
never  manifested  such  contempt  for  solemn 
obligations.  The  darkest  ages  have  never 
presented  such  scenes  of  treachery  and  licen- 
tious direction  of  force  in  an  unresisting 
country.  The  miserable  king,  who  was  con- 
tent to  render  France  their  prey,  has  even 
his  wrongs  to  plead.  The  mockery  of  his 
sway  desecrates  the  divinity  of  his  right,  and 
he  trembles  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
should  sweep  him  and  the  despoiiers  finom 
the  soil  before  the  work  of  ruin  is  accom* 
plished. 

Frenchmen!  you  are  now  told  that  not 
only  my  ambition,  but  your  contumacious 
spirit  cf  conquest  demanded  punishment-— 
iLven  the  acquisitions  of  form^  sovereigns 
and  former  epodhs  are  now  dted  as  your 
crimes.  And  by  whom  are  the^se  charges 
advanced?  By  soverdgns  whose  empires 
have  bfeq  fanned  of  successive  encroa^h- 


their  neighbours.  What  was  Russia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  ?  How  became 
the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  monarch  of  a 
powerful  kingdom  ?  Has  Austria  absorbed 
no  kingdoms,  dismembered  no  provinces,  and 
does  she  now  hold  no  domain  by  the  sole 
tenure  of  force  ?  Liook  at  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. Has  France  only  usurped  ?  Do  all 
the  states  recognised  as  independent,  even 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  exist  ?  Look 
around  the  globe.  See  the  English  flag  fly- 
ing in  every  quarter,  and  in  countries  wl^pre 
religion,  laws,  and  language  are  most  disso- 
nant. Has  she  not  subjugated  the  greater 
part  of  Asia?  Is  she  not  still  endeavouring 
to  force  the  rampart  which  separates  her 
from  China,  and  has  she  not  been  waging  a 
second  war  to  recover  her  influence  on  the 
American  continent  ? 

Our  ambition  was  security.  If  England 
had  not  aspired  at  the  sovereignty  of  uiree- 
fourths  of  the  globe,  I  should  have  tempo- 
rised  with  the  unfriendly  counsels  of  Spain. 
If  Russia  had  not  partitioned  Poland,  and 
aimed  at  empire  m  the  south,  I  never  should 
have  proposed  to  repulse  her  firom  the  Vis- 
tula to  the  Volga.  Europe  had  acknow- 
ledged the  baneful  influence  of  England's 
usurpation.  The  blood  that  has  flowed  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  flowed  at  her 
purchase ;  and  Europe  will  further  rue  the 
event  of  a  struggle  that  removes  the  ascend- 
ancy of  a  civilized  people  for  the  domination 
of  northern  barbarians. 

You  are  accused  of  having  preferred  war 
to  peace,  so  long  as  war  was  i^uccessful, — 
Your  answers  are  these.  Who  first  warred 
agtinst  your  revolution  ?  Who  violated  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  violated  it  with  shame- . 
less  disdain  of  truth  ?  Who  rejected  n^^tia- 
tions  repeatedly  offered,  or  broke  them  when 
conciliation  was  practicable  ?  Who  declared 
the  war  of  which  you  are  now  thp  victims  ? 
Is  it  not  of  their  own  decreeing?  I  tegiet* 
ted  your  sacrifices.  I  was  moved  to  vindicate 
your  indignities,  but  I  adopted  the  policy  of 
p^ace,  which  was  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
I  respected  it  as  the  bond  of  union  betweoi 
mp  and  my  people.  Frenchmen !  posterity 
will  judge  how  far  I  am  responsiUe  to  my 
country  for  the  event  of  our  military  eff(urts« 
S  A 


xney  wiu  aecia^  wnen  me  veoBras  are  pe^^  atssppoiniea  in  mat;  oojecc,  ne  naa  aoUffRt 

fore  thein»  whether  I  oauld  have  mastered  the  protection   of  Great  Brit^dn,  and  had 

fortune ;  but  my  love  for  France/  my  grati-  fearlessly  and  unconditionally  placed  himself 

tude  for  her  confidence,  and  my  devotion  to  in  the  power  of  the  British  government    In  : 

her  welfare^  can  never  be  subject  to  suspicidn.  tlus  predicament  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 

To  France  I  owe  my  existence,  and  the  con-  protest  against  the  measure  now  announced, 

scioi^sness  of  that  claim  has  confirmed  the  He  then  entered  into  a  long  argument,  to 

rights  of  nature.  ])rove  that  the  government  could  not,  eon-' 

Frenchmen !  I  am  still  your  emperor :  but  sistently  with  tne  principles  c^  the  ^tish' 

I  hold  the  crown  for  my  son  and  your  in^  constitution,  doom  liim  to  perpetual  banish- 

terests.    His  succession  can  alone  ensure  the  ment,  without  accusation,  and  tvithout  trial, 

fruits  of  your  efforts  against  a  dynasty  whose  Sir  Hffiry  answered,  that  he  had  no  com- 

reign  is  identified  with  your  slavery.    Fo-  mission  but  to  make  known  to  him  tl^  reso* 

rei^  force  may  support  the  throne  of  a  pa*  lution  of  ministers,  but  that  he  should  fitith- 

tricide  king ;  but  the  power  of  fifty  millions  fully  report  the  objections  whidi  Buona^ 

of  Frenchmen  is  not  to  be  permanently  sub-  parte  had  stated.  The  interview  was  scarcely 

dued.     You  have  acquired  moumfiil  but  ended  before  the  following  protect,  in  Napo- 

useful  experience.    You  are  now  convinced  Icon's  own  hand-writing,  wasdeliv»ed  to  Sir^ 

that  arms  alone  can  redeem  you  from  vassal-  Henry : — 
age  and  ignominy.  **  I  iprotest  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  Heaven 

Cherish  the  brave  men  who  have  fought  and  oi  men,  against  dbe  violation  of  my  most 

your  battles.    They  will  again  conduct  you  sacred  rights,  by  the  forcible  disposial  of  my 

to  glory  and  victory.  person,  and  of  my  liberty.   1  came  finely  on 

On  the  rock  where  I  am  doomed  to  pass  Doard  the  Bellerc^hon.     I  am  n6t  the  pri- 

my  future  days  by  the  disloyal  sentence  of  soner,  I  am  the  guest  of  England.  * 
your  enemies,  I  shaU  hear  the  echo  of  your        **  Once  seatedon  board  me  Bellerophon, 

triumph,  and  hail,  in  the  loom  of  its  horizon,  I  was  immediately  entitled  to  the  hospitality 

the  flag  of  your  independence.  of  the  British  people.    If  the  government, 

NapoleoH.  by  giving  Orders  to  the  captain  of  the  BeDe- 

— —  rophon  to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  intended 

^    Sir  Henry  Bunbury  was  charged  with  the  merely  to  lay  a  snare  for  me,  it  has  forfeited 

determiRation  of  the  government  to  send  its  honour  and  sullied  its  flag ! 
him  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  with  four  of        "  If  this  act  be  consummated,  it  will  be  in 

his  fiiends,  to  be  diosen  by  himself,  and  Vain  that  the  English  may  talk  to  Europe  of 

twelve  domestics.    He  received  the  intima-  their  loyalty,  of  their  laws,  of  their  liberty, 

tion  Without  surprise^  but  protested  against  The  British  fdth  will  have  been  lost  in  tlie 

the  measure,  as  cruel,  di^onourable,  and  hospitality  of  the  Bellerophon. 
unjust.    He  said  that  he  had  been  forced  to        "I  appeal,  therefore,  to  history.    It  will 

leave  the  island  of  Elba,  by  the  breach  of  the  say  that  an  enemy,  who  made  war  for  twenty 

treaty  made  with  him  by  the  sovereigns  of  years  on  the  people  of  England,  came  fi^y, 

Europe :  that  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  m  his  misfortune,  to  seek  an  asylum  under 

renewal  of  hostilities :  that  when  the  fortune  its  laws.    What  more  striking  proof  could 

of  war  dedded  against  him,  he  yielded  to  the  he  give  of  Ym  esteem  and  of  his  confideTK^. 

voioe  of  his  enemies ;  and  that,  as  they  had  But  how  did  they  answer  that  confidence  in 

dedaared,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  it  was  England?    They  pretended  to  hold  out  an 

Mamst  him  only  tt^  had  taken  up  arms,  he  hospitable  hand  to  lliis  enemy,  and  when  he 

abdicated  the  imperial  crown  in  full  confi-  surrendered  himself  to  tiiem  in  good  Mih 

dence  that  they  would  adhere  to  their  de^  they  sacrificed  him. 

dantion,  and  leave  the  French  to  the  settle-        ^'  On  board  the  Bellerophon,  at  sea,  Au- 
ment  of  their  own  affidrs.    His  first  wish,  he  gust  4. 

dedared,  had  been  to  retire  to  America,  and  ^  Napoleok.* 

Vme  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits ;  but,        Tlie  Beller€^h<m  now  suled  fix>m  Torbqr^ 


to  theet  the  Nortiiiimberisnd^  wliii6fc  wM  ap- 
pointed to  eoavey  Buonipvte  to  the  jdate 
of  his  destination.  In  the  evening  Isir  G« 
Cockburn»  who  was  to  acoompainr  him  to 
St  Helena^  went  on  board  the  Bdlerophon 
with  ioid  Keith»  and  was  introduced  to  his 
charge.  Agreeably  to  instructions,  the  cere 
mony  with  which  Buonaparte  had  hitherto 
been  treated  was  now  disoantinued,  and  the 
admiral,  approaching  him,  simply  palled  off 
his  hat^  as  he  would  have  done  to  another 
general,  and  said,  **  How  do  you  do^  general 
JOuoneparte  ?" 

Buonaparte  was  surprised,  and  hesitated 
ah  instant :  he  then  readied  in  a  slight  and 
laconic  manner. 

A  momentary  pause  ensued,  when  Buona- 
MTte  eommenoed  a  philippic  against  the 
British  government  for  the  outrage  whidi 
ihey  were  committing. 

Lord  Kdth  and  admiral  Cockbom  made 
no  reply,  but  an  officer  who  stood  near  ob- 
served, that  if  Buonaparte  had  not  been  sent 
to  8t.  Helena,  he  would  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  Russians.  "  God  keep  me  fimn 
the  Russians!"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  ex- 
pressive look  at  Batrand. 

Sir  G.  Cockbura  interrupted  a  conversa- 
tion which  could  lead  to  no  satisfactoty  re^ 
suit,  by  enquiring  at  what  hour  he  should 
receive  him  on  board  the  Northumberland. 
Buonaparte  hesitated.  He  then  suddoily 
turned  to  lord  Keith,  and  abruptly  asked 
him,  what  he  would  advise  him  to  do.  His 
lordship  roplied,  that  he  apprehended  no 
other  course  could  be  pmrsued  than  to  sub* 
mit  to  his  fate  with  a  good  gi'ace.  Buona* 
parte  then  appointed  we  hour  c^  ten,  but 
immediately  after  recalled  his  consent,  an^ 
began  a.  more  violent  harangue  against  the 
British  government. 

Another  officer  interrupted  him.  ^  If 
you  had  remained  at  Roche£>rt  another  hour, 
you  would  have  been  taken  and  sent  to 
Paris.**  Buonaparte  turned  his  eye  oii  the 
speaker  with  much  surprise  and  indignatioii, 
but  uttered  not  a  wonL  The  address  of  Gre-^ 
neral,  however,  soon  roused  him  again;  ^*  You 
have  sent  ambassadors  to  me,"*  said  h0»  **  as 
a  sovereign  potentate,-^ou  have  Acknow- 
ledged me  as  first  consul :  Is  tiiis  tht  hour 
chosen  toinsult  me T 


Admiral  Codkbnm  was  anxious  to  termi* 
nate  a  cofiference  which  threatened  to  pro- 
duce some  unpleasant  consequence^  and  bow- 
ing to  Buonaparte  returned  to  his  ship. 

Buonaparte  now  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  the  fiuthftil  companions  of  his  adversity. 
With  many  tears  they  expressed  Uie  pun 
which  it  gave  them  to  leave  him.  A  Polish 
colonel  was  peculiarly  hurt  He  had  accom- 
pedied  Buonaparte  through  most  of  his  cam- 
paigns; he  had  received  seventeen  wounds  in 
his  service;  and  now,  on  his  knees,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  entreated  that  he  mi^t 
be  permitted  to  go  with  him,  though  it  were 
in  the  most  menial  capacity.  The  order  to 
Send  off  the  Polish  officers  had  been  peremp- 
tory, and  captain  Maitland,  almost  equally 
affected  with  himself,  was  obliged  to  refuse 
the  brave  fellow's  reauest 

Count  Bertrand,  nis  wife,  and  children, 
the  count  and  countess  Montholon,  count 
Las  Casses,  and  general  Gorgaud,  with  nine 
men  and  three  women  servants,  remained 
with  Buonaparte,  and  the  rest  were  sent  on 
board  the  jBurotas  fiigate.  Buonaparte^s 
surgeon  alone,  of  all  his  attendioits,  refused 
to  accompany  him,  and  his  place  was  sup 
plied  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon. 

At  half^past  efeven  on  the  following  morn- 
ing Buonaparte  went  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland.  H9  had  now  regained  more  than 
usual  cheerfiilness,  and,  mounting  the  side 
of  the  vessel  with  the  activity  of  a  seaman, 
was  received  by  the  marines  as  a  generaL— 
He  immediately  advanced  to  sir  Geoige 
Codcbum.  '^  Admiral^*  said  he,  ^  I  <mce 
more  protest  against  the  injustice  of  your 
countiy ;  but  I  Know  my  situation  and  must 
mbmit* 

An  interesting  conversation  soon  aft*r« 
wards  took  place  between  hhn  and  some 
gentlemen,  a  few  ftagments  of  whidi  have 
been  made  public. 

It  Wan  by  his  anbe  tnoro  ekcbdming 
against  ms  detention. 

**  You  do  not  know  m^  diaracter.  You 
ought  to  have  jdaoed  ooofHencein  my  word 
of  honour.* 

One  of  the  Mintitnien  said^""  8W1 1  apMk 
Ihe  plsihi  trutti  to  ytm  ?* 

^^Spedtit.^ 

**l  must  then  tell*  ym^  tivr 


your  invasion  of  Spain,  no  Englishman  could 
put  trust  even  in  your  most  solemn  engage- 
ments.** 

'*  I  was  called  to  Spain  by  Charles  IV.  to 
assist  him  against  his  son.** 

««  No — according  to  my  opinion,  to  place 
king  Joseph  on  the  throne." 

**  I  had  a  gratid  political  system.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  counterpoise  to  your 
enormous  power  on  the  sea;  and,  besides, 
tlie  Bourbons  had  always  entertained  the 
same  feeling,  and  adopted  the  same  sva- 
tem.** 

•*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
1  ^  France,  under  your  sceptre,  was  much  more 
to  be  feared  than  during  the  latter  years  of 
,  Louis  XVPs  reigUk  She  was  also  aggran- 
dized," &c. 

''  England  on  her  part  had  become  more 
powerful."  Here  he  referred  to  our  colonies, 
and  particularlv  to  our  acquisitions  in  India. 

'^  Many  ifrell-uiformed  men  are  of  opinion 
that  England  loses  more  than  she  gams  by 
the  possession  of  that  overgrown  and  remote 
empire." 

•*  I  wished  to  revive  Spain ;  and  to  do 
much  of  that  which  the  cortes  afterwards 
attempted  to  do." 

He  was  then  recalled  to  the  main  point, 
and  reminded  of  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action by  which  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  To  this  ne  made  no 
answer,  but  again  recurred  to  the  subject  of 
his  detention,  and,  after  much  discussion, 
concluded  by  saying^—'*  Well !  I  have  been 
deceived  in  relymg  upon  your  generosity. — 
Replace  me  in  the  position  from  which  you 
took  me." 

Speaking  of  his  invasion  of  France,  he  said 
with  great  vehemence — ''  I  was  then  a  sove- 
reign. I  had  a  right  to  make  war.  The 
king  of  France  had  not  taqpt  his  promises." 

lie  afterwards  said  exultingly,  and  laugh- 
ing and  shaking  his  head— *^' I  made  war  on 
the  king  of  France  with  six  hundred  men, 
and  beat  him  too." 

He  said,  that  in  confining  him  as  we  did, 
we  were  **  acting  like  a  uttle  aristocratic 
power,  and  not  like  a  great  free  people." 

Of  Mr.  Fox  he  said,  he  knew  hmi,  and  had 
seen  him  at  the  Thuilleries— *^  He  had  not 
yoiir  prejudices.'*  . 


^  Mr.  Fox,  general,  vrm  a  zealous  patriot 
with  regard  to  ms  ovm  country,  and,  mmdes, 
a  citizen  of  the  world." 

^  He  sincerely  wished  for  peac^  and  I 
wished  for  it  also.  His  death  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  others  were  not 
sincere" 

He  afterwiaids  observed — *"  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  not  for  twenty  years  endeavoured 
to  ruin  England^  and  then,  as  if  correcting 
himself  for  having  inadvertently  said  more 
than  was  prudent — **  that  is  to  say,  to  lower 

i^ou — I  wished  to  force  you  to  be  just— 4it 
east  less  unjust" 

He  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  British 
infantry  ^ 

*'  Long  wars  made  good  scddiers — ^the  ca- 
valry of  both  nations  is  excellent — ^but  your 
artiUery  have  derived  much  improvement 
from  the  French." 

Of  the  diike  of  Wellington  he  seemed  to 
avoid  giving  any  opinion. 

To  a  question  concerning  Louis  XVIII. 
he  replied,  **  He  is  a  good  sort  of  a  man;  too 
fond  of  the  table  and  pretty  sayings.  He  is 
not  calculated  for  the  French.  The  duchess 
of  Angouleme  is  the  only  man  in  the  &- 
mily.  The  French  must  have  such  a  man 
as  myself." 

He  afterwards  broke  out  into  some  invec- 
tives against  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  and 
called  it  perfidious  and  treacherous. 

He  once  more  spoke  of  St  Helena,  and 
expressed  himself  not  only  indignant,  but 
surprised  at  being  sent  there. 

"  I  would  have  given  my  word  of  honour 
to  have  remained  quiet,  and  to  have  held  no 
political  correspondence  in  England.  I  would 
nave  pledged  myself  not  to  quit  the  place 
assigned  me,  but  to.  live  as  a  simple  indi^ 
viduaL" 

^*  That  seems  to  be  next  to  impossible;  for 
though  you  have  had  great  reverses,  you 
could  never  so  far  forget  what  you  had  been 
as  to  feel  and  conduct  youisseu"  as  a  simple 
individual." 

^  But  why  not  let  me  remain  in  England 
upon  my  parole  of  honour  ?" 

**  You  forget  how  many  French  officers 
violated  their  parole  of  honour,  and  that  not 
only  you  did  not  express  any  indignation 
against  them,  but  received  them  with  parti* 
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omar  cuftoncoon^-ijeieovre  jj&mmeiieB  is 
tfi  instance  of  this.'* 

BuoRaparte  made  no  reply,  and  the  con* 
rersation  ended. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  for  provisions 
and  stores,  the  Northxinil>erland  sailed  for 
St  Helena,  a  place  apparently  designed  by 
nature  for  the  reception  of  some  great,  ex* 
traordinary,  and  unfortunate  individuaL 

St  Helena,  which  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1502,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
voluntary  abode  of  a  Portugese  nobleman, 
who  had  disgraced  himself  m  India  so  early 
as  tibe  year  1513.  This  gentleman,  Fernan- 
dez Lopez,  being  left  here  with  a  few  ser- 
vants, and  various  useful  animals,  cultivated 
the  resources  of  the  island  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent,  untU  recalled  to  his  country/ 
He  communicated  the  valuable  secret  of  its 
advantages  to  theur  East  India  trade.  The 
earliest  British  notice  that  we  find  taken  of 
this  island,  was  by  the  celebrated  captain 
Cavendish,  in  1588. 

In  1598,  St.  Helena  afforded  a  very  wel- 
come  shelter  to  the  Bonaventure,  captain 
Lancaster,  who,  sailing  with  two  other  of 
our  earliest  adventurers  in  those  seas,  wa§ 
driven  back,  afl«r  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  this  place,  where  he  continued 
about  three  weeks.  It  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  regularly  inhabited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese after  the  departure  of  Lopez.  Nor 
was  there  a  colony  of  any  other  nation  until 
1640,  when  the  Dutdhi  made  a  reg^ilar  settle- 
mait  In  1651,  the  Dutch  quietljr  relin-. 
quished  the  island  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  Charles  II.  shortly  after  granted  a 
charter,  by  which  the  sovereignty  was  vested 
in  the  company.  They  were  allowed  to  erect 
forts,  supply  garrisons  and  plantations  on  the 
island  with  any  **  provisions,  clothing  am-^ 
munition,  and  necessary  implements,  without 
paying  any  custom  or  dut3r.'*  Their  first 
charter  bears  date  Sd  of  April,  1661.  The 
company  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  these 
privileges.  They  offered  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  settlers  from  England.  The  single 
men  that  first  arrived  were  allowed  ten  acres 
of  land  and  one  cow:  those  with  fiunilies 
had  this  allowance  doubled.  Seeds,  plants, 
and  breeding  stock  were  largely  supplied  r 


ana  sau  provisions  were  issuea  grans,  in 
1678,  for  a  period  of  nine  months.  Soldiers 
were  also  permitted  to  become«free  settlers. 
{That  these  advantages,  might  not  be  tlirown 
away,  a  period  of  one.  year  was  allowed,  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  they  who  had  wholly 
neglected  their  lands,  or.  did  not  support  one 
cow  at  least,  on  every  ten  acres,  were  dis- 
possessed; ordered  to  quit  the  island,  and  the 
tarm  became  forfeited  to  the  company^ 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  possessor  of 
every  ten  acres  of  land  was  ordered  to  fur- 
nish one  man  bearing  arms ;  and  thus  a  mi-* 
litia  was  gradually  formed,  upon  whom,  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  soil,  great  reliance  was 
placed.  The  influx  of  setQers,  shortly  after 
the  establishment  of  the  colony,  so  aug- 
mented this  militia,  that  the  regular  soldiers 
were  reduced  to  fifty  men,  and  the  rest  al- 
lowed to  settle  or  return  home.  A  commu- 
tation of  the  militia  service  of  the  planters 
was  introduced  in  1693,  of  2s.  per  acre.  The 
civil  and  military  offices  established  by  the 
company  were,  in"  the  infancy  of  the  coIonj% 
frequently  mixed  and  vested  in  tlie  same 
bands.  The  governor,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment, has  had  the  final  and  executive  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  island.  A  council,  some- 
times consisting  of  the  deputy  governor,  and 
the  company's  senior  dvil  servant  only-^ 
sometimes  of  another  member  or  two,  speci- 
ally added  by  the  court  of  directors,  assisting 
him,  and  deriving  all  the  authority  immedi- 
ately from  the  East  India  company — ^witb 
a  chaplain  and  sitrgeon,  completed  their  first 
estabushment.  The  salary  of  the  governor 
was  at  first  but  502.  per  annum ;  that  of  the 
deputy-governor  ana  store-keeper  50/. ;  the 
chaplain  50L ;  and  the  surgeon  25L  per  an- 
num. The  governor,  however,  received  an 
additional  SOL  as  captain  in  the  service' of 
the  company,  apd^a  gratuity  generally  of 
another  50/.  The  ffllnister  and  surgeon  were 
allowed  land  and  cattle,  as  settlers,  and  their 
maintenance  daily  at  the  govemor^s  table. — 
The  inhaUtants  for  the  first  twenty  years 
seem  to  have  averaged  about  five  hundred. 

Scarcely  had  the  East  India  comjpany, 
however,  obtained  fiill  possession  of  the 
island,  and  introduced  these  regulations  as 
to  its  resources  and  fiiture  government,  be- 
fore  the  Dutdi,  by  the  treachery  <if  one  of 


a  few  months.  In  the  dose  of  the  year  1672, 
or  be^nning  af  1678  (for  no  authentic  record  . 
afford  us  a  dear  statement  of  t>articulars)» 
they  appeared  oiS*  the  island,  and  attempted 
for  a  whole  day  to  e^ept  a  landing  by  open 
force.  Rocks  and  stones  were  rmled  upon 
them  from  the  heights,  howerer,  so  success- 
fully, as  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
first  attempt  at  Lemon  Valley.  From  the 
kind  of  defence  then  adopted  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  $t  t|iis  tin^e^  there  was  but  one  fort 
erected,  which  was  situated  on  Ladder  Hill : 
it  was  railed  Fort  James :  it  gave  the  name 
jto  the  valley  adjoining ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  1665.  FfUing  m  the  at- 
tempt here,  they  landed,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  night,  five  hundred  men  at  Pen- 
nett*s  Point,  and  coming  round  by  Swanley 
Valley  and  the  High  Feak,  to  the  fort  qix 
Lad4^r  Hill,  thougn  they  were  warmly  re- 
ceived and  repeatealy  repulsed,  they  .^uiaUy 
overpowered  the  garrison,  f  he  governor 
and  others  secured  Uieir  most  valuable  effects 
on  board  some  ships  in  thie  ^road  before  they 
abandoned  the  fort ;  and  niade  immediately 
fi)r  the  Brazils.  Here  they  fpund  the  bravje 
captain  Munden  and  t^wee  of  liie  king^s 
ships,  who  were  on  tbeir  way  to  St  Helena^ 
as  convoy  to  the  expected  East  India  fleet. 
He  quickly  made  for  the  island,  and  arriving 
unseen  by  the  Dutch,  a  party  was  landed  a,t 
the  opening  of  a  small  creek  where  two  men 
only  could  go  abreast.  This  was  pointed  out 
to  Uiem  by  a  slave  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
yioe  of  th^  governor,  was  sold  on  his  arrival 
at  the  coast  of  Brazil  but  luckily  redeemed 
by  Munden.  Two  nundi;ed  men  were  sU 
lently  and  safely  disembarked,  undei*  captain 
Ke^gwin^  of  the  Assistance.  They  jl^ad  now 
to  encounter  a  precipice  Wbove  tli^  landing 
place,  to  which  a  single  nfin  of  the  corps  was 
first  obliged  to  ascend,  and  by  a  rope,  haul- 
ing up  otWi^  the  w^ole  gained  the  rock.-^ 
]^ut  so  immmenjt  was  their  4anger  at  tim 
time^  tiiat  any  twenty  men  would  have  been 
tuf&dent  to  repulse  the  if liole  attempt  The 
qight  was  occupied  in  a  march  through  the 
lilrgest  wood  in  the  island;  about  dayA>reak 
lihev  arrived  at  the  esist  dide  of  St  James's 
VaUey,  an4  aseehdfd  to  the  aumout  of  Ru* 
p^*s  HiU  before  &ey  Were'  observed^    Sir 


this  instant,  the  Dutch  surrendered  withoat 
firing  a  i^ot.  The  mouth  6£  this  creek  has 
since  been  amply  fortified,  as  in jteed  has 
every  spot  where  it  is  at  dl  posrible  ta  effect 
a  landing.  Captain  Munden  remained  here 
long  enough  to  reap  some  solid  advantages 
^m  his  zeal,  besides  this  final  conaoest  of 
the  island,  3o  eager  were  the  Dutcn  to  se- 
cure and  improve  their  new  possession,  that 
a  governor  and  $ujte  were  quickly  dispatched 
fifom  Holland,  on  arrival  of  the  news  of  this 
capture  of  St  I^el^n^,  Sir  Richard,  while 
employed  in  strengthening  the  place,  dis- 
played the  Dutch  &g  on  the  forts  and  ships 
in  the  roads,  and  thus  the  new  governor  fell 
quietly  into  his  handsi  Shortfy  after  this, 
two  of  the  most  valuable  Dutch  Indiamen, 
out  of  a  fleet  of  six  homeward-bound,  were 
in  like  manner  decoyed.  The  whole  fleet 
m;Ade  the  harbour  without  suspicion,.but  the 
natural  eagerness  of  the  EngUsti  alarmed  four 
of  them  in  time  for  their  escape.  The  vice 
and  rear-admiral,  with  a  considerable  trea- 
sure, were,  however,  secured.  The  bland 
ijras  now  left  mider  the  government  of  cap- 
tain  Kedgwin,  and  the  garrison  strengthened 
to  near  two  hundred  men,  independent  of 
the  militia  The  gratitude  ofthe  East  India 
'company  to  Oliver  the  slave,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  the  success  of  the  whole  enter 
p.iise,  was  not  very  remarkable.  They  grant- 
ed him  his  ^berty^  and  land  and  cattle  as  a 
firee  settler. 

The  island  thus  Relapsing,  by  conquest  to 
tlie  crown,  a  rorgrant  of  it  to  the  East  India 
company  pecame  requisite,  wiiidi  was  made 
by  Charles  U,  This  charter  is  dated  16th 
December^  1679,  $nd  constitutes  the  gover- 
nor and  company  ^*  the  true  and  absolute 
lords  and  proprietors  ofthe  island,**  with  full 
legislative  power  to  the  extent  of  life  and 
limb.  The  directors  of  the  company  now 
applied  jthemselves  to  the  defence  and  im« 
provemept  of  the  ^sland  with  new  vigour. — 
They  equipped  two  ships  wholly  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  stores  of  every  kind ; 
and  a  new  comn)tssion  was  made  out,  in 
which  captain  Pi^ld  succeeded  the  gaflant 
Kedgwin  as  governor.  In  16T8,  captain  Field 
resigned,  and  major  Blackmore  succeeded  as 
governor.     With  him  came  Oirt  a  system  of 
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and  trial  by  Jury  introduced  in  all  caaes 
affecting  life,  umoi  or  laiid. 

The  colony  now  began  to  flourish  Vety 
decidedly-<-the  company,  in  Vf2i,  no  longer 
found  it  needful  directly  to  supply  provi- 
sions at  their  invoice  prices,  but  only  laying 
a  duty  of  19  per  cent  (hi  all  stores  imported 
from  England,  the  inhabitants  at  this  tim^ 
were  found  competent  to  supply  themselves 
by  purchase. 

Decided  as  the  mind  of  almost  all  thevcivi- 
Used  world  has  now  become  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  history  of  that  enor- 
mity in  all  countries  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs,  perhaps,  of  the  slow  progress 
of  right  against  power,  that  the  history  cf  the 
world  could  furnish.  The  earliest  liistory  of 
St  Helena  recognizes  this  system,  and  the 
import  and  export  of  this  cannibal  commo- 
dity was  regulated  as  unhesitatingly  as  any 
other  articles  of  commerce.  Sometimes  we 
find  the  excessive  numbers  of  the  slaves  pro- 
ducing restrictions  on  the  further  purchase 
of  them  for  a  few  years,  as  in  1679.  Shortly 
afler,  a  duty  of  10*.  per  head,  to  the  com- 
pany,  wks  substituted  £:>r  this;  and  Uien, 
some  of  the  ships  tefreshing  here  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  one  ne^,  male  or  female,  as 
their  agents  should  sekct,  for  the  company's 
lands.  The  laws  at  tliis  period  against  slaves 
were  written  in  characters  of  blwd.  A  male 
slave,  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  striking 
a  white  person  with  his  liaild,  underwent 
castration ; — a  female,  for  tlie  same  ofience, 
had  both  her  ears  cut  of!^  and  was  branded 
in  the  forehead  and  both  dieeks.  A  slave, 
male  or  female,  offering  to  strike  a  parson 
with  any  instrument  or  weapon,  suffered 
death !  The  slave  syatem,  and  the  levying  of 
new  tax;es  under  governor  Bladcmor^  occa- 
sioned many  tumulta.  In  1684  the  d^uty- 
governor  was  openly  insulted  ill  the  dis« 
raame  of  his  duty  hv  a  common  soUier,*^ 
the  name  spread  on  nis  bding  apprehendiedf 
and  some  of  the  planters  were  implicated.-^ 
About  sixty  mutmeers,  military  and  othersn 
attacked  the  £btrt;  martial  law  was  mo-' 
daimed,  and  three  of  them  killed,  and  four- 
teen wounded,  in  this  attack.  Several  were 
afterwards  seized  and  tried,  and  two  of  the 
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were  made  at  home  of  the  severity  of  these 
sentences,  by  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
ni<His :  no  subrtatitial  case,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  made  out.  But  fresh  examples 
were  found  needful  shortly  after,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  an  express  commission  fit>m  James 
11. — ^the  teniue  of  the  island  having  now 
become  quite  precarious.  Fourteen  others 
were  tried  by  court-martial,  under  tliis  com- 
mission, and  five  executed.  The  property 
of  the  convicted  was  forfeited  to  the  com- 
pany^ Several  more  were  sent  to  Bombay, 
and  no  inhabitant  was  in  future  to  kieep 
arms  without  license  from  the  lords  proprie- 
tors. The  garrfsdft  wsis  inaresised^  «nd  the 
militia  in  p^  disbanded. 

This  island  furnished  a  retreat,  in  1666,  to 
many  of  the  suffi^rers  by  the  fire  of  Lon<k>n, 
and  to  the  Hugonots,  who,  in  tlie  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  escaped  fixHti  France. 

In  1690,  a  captain  Joshua  Jolmson,  with 
a  salary  raised  fromi  lOOZL  to  2002.  per  annum, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  St  Helena^ 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  1693.  Fourteen 
soldiers  originated  a  mutiny^  which  ended  iir 
the  butchery  of  the  governor,  the  founder  of 
the  treasurv,  and,  before  the  first  peipetra- 
tors  escaped,  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection through  the  whole  island.  Jackson,' 
a  Serjeant  oh  guard,  contrivinj^  to  inl^duce 
bis  accomplices  into  the  gams(»i,  before  he 
delivered  the  keys  to  the  governor^  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  they  separately  intimi- 
dated  all  within  the  fortress,  seized  tiie  go- 
vernor, and,  in  a  scuffle,  shot  him  through 
the  head.  In  the  morning,  messages  K>r 
particular  persons  were  dispatched,  in  the 
governor's  name,  who  were  secured  as  they 
appeared*  The  guns  were  spiked  or  re- 
moved The  deputy  gov^iior  and  fimr 
other  gaillemen  w^  takra  on  board  a  shipt 
they  had  seized  in  the  harbour,  while  the 
treasure  uid  provisions  were  embarked.— 
They  were  lyiade  hofftfiges^  in  fact,  for  the 
ttmHes  the.mutmeers  exaic^  of  the  people, 
under  the  gmia  of  the  batteries,  ta  two 
days  they  acoomplislied  their  j^ans^  and 
quietly  eflfected  tAek  escape  SMof  ApiHf 
1693. 

In  1691^  captain  Dampiefe  teadiad  heic^ 
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11.  was  iiupusMuxc  lu  iuruc  lu 

sisted  of  abput  thirty  small  houses,  with 
plantations  of  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  and 
^bananas.  The  inhabitants,  he  says,  were 
very  willing  to  barter  their  live  stock  for 
clothes,  calico,  silk,  or  muslin.  Fruits  of 
many  kinds  were  now  imported  by  the  com- 
pany ;  and  the  apple,  mulberry,  and  quince, 
succeeded.  In  170T,  the  following  was  the 
scale  of  the  price  of  provisions :  veal  and 
mutton,  per  lb.  6rf. ; — ^pork,  4rf.; — ^bacon, 
lOd. ; — ^running  hogs,  2d. ; — a  sheep,  20*. ; — 
a  goat,  8*. ; — a  fowl,  1*. ; — a  turkey,  5*. ; — 
a  goose,  5s. ; — potatoes,  per  bushel,  4y. ; — 
yams,  per  cwt.  6s. ; — milk,  per  gallon,  6d. ; 
— ^new  milk  cheese,  per  lb.  4d.  Fisheries 
were  at  this  time  also  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island ;  and  a  bank, 
jcalled  New  Ledge,  about  six  miles  on  the 
N.  N.  W.  has  been  constantly  the  resort  for 
boats,  who  gather,  however,  not  more  fish 
than  are  consumed  daily. 

By  the  enterpriang  governor  Roberts,  the 
present  square  fort  in  James's  Valley,  arid  a 
new  government  house;  were  commenced  in 
]1708.  4-  republication  of  the  laws  of  the 
island  took  place  about  this  period,  which 
produced  a  string  of  remonstrances  and  re- 
joinders between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
government.  They  desired  to  possess  fire 
arms,  which  were  granted;  and  to  meet 
more  fi^uently  in  social  fellowship,  which 
was  allowed :  the  trial  by  jury  was  requested 
to  be  extended  whenever  required  by  the 
plaintiff,  which,  with  some  modification,  was 
agreed  to.  Barracks  were  erected  under  this 
government  to  keep  the  military  as  much  as 
possible  distinct  from  the  inhabitants,  the 
fortifications  much  improved,  and  a  general 
spirit  of  order,  uprightness,  and  decision, 
$ffiised  throughout  the  colony  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  befcn^  en- 
joyed. Litigious  and  discontented  persons, 
however,  obtained  the  ear  of  his  masters  at 
home,  and  captain  Roberts  was  superseded, 
in  1711,  by  goT^nor  Boucher.  In  1714, 
this  gentleman  reagned,  having  given  mat 
dis8atisfactk>h  to  the  company  and  people. — 
Governor  Pyke  succeeded,  and  directed  his 
fAteatioa  mainly  to  the  agricultural  interests 
oftheidaiid.    In  the  second  year  of  his  go- 


supposed  to  originate  fi*om  the  bursting  of  a 
water-spout  near  that  bank.  Some  of  the 
hills  were  entirely  stript  of  soil  by  thb  inim 
datibn,  and  many  families  ruined.  Thn, 
however,  is  the  only  accident  of  the  kind  on 
record. 

Governor  Pyke  had  to  encounter  some  of 
tl)e  most  serious  obstacles  to  his  plans  during 
the  five  years  of  his  administration.  In  1718, 
a  severe  drought  took  place  here,  and  aocom* 
panied  by  a  north-west  wind,  which  conti- 
nued unchanged  for  three  weeks.  These 
circumstances  together  produced  a  dreadful 
mortality  of  the  inhabitants,  now  amounting 
to  upwards  of  eight  hundred:  nearly  one 
hundred  died  in  two  months,  of  which  two- 
thirds  were  slaves.  In  17199  and  indeed  to 
1723,  this  tremendous  scourge  of  drought 
again  visited  the  island,  and  a  state  of  famine 
for  a  while  ensued.  The  East  India  com- 
pany were  extremely  active  to  relieve  the 
inhabitants,  and  adopted  regulations  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence.  One  accusation  agamst 
governor  Pyke  remains  to  his  honour.  He 
had  granted  a  petition  of  the  planters,  to 
allow  them  to  punish  the  slaves  at  discretion^ 
yet  was  accused  to  the  directors  of  bein^ 
'f  too  mild  in  his  oonducf"  to  that  oppressed 
race,  and  having  gravely  called  them  **  his 
children !"  In  1728,  a  law  was  enforced  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  wood  on  the 
island.  Not  only  had  the  firuitfulness  ot 
many  spots  been  injured,  but  the  rains  were 
found  to  wash  away  the  entire  soil  in  some 
places,  from  the  brittle  nature  of  the  mould. 
The  moisture  and  shade  affi>rded  by  the 
trees  being  found  essential  to  the  preserving 
its  adhesive  qualities,  governor  Roberts  had 
made  an  order  to  compel  every  planter  to 
apportion  one-tenth  of  his  grounds  to  the 
cultivation  of  trees.  This  was  now  revived : 
a  part  of  Long  Wood,  (about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres)  was  fenced  in  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  perpetuating  the  trees;  and  a  nur- 
sery ground  established.  Pptatoes  were  thia 
year  first  planted  <hi  the  island. 

In  1729*  all  goats  and  Aeep  were  com- 
manded  to  be  destroyed,  for  ten  years^  being 
found  constantly  to  mdiest  theimproTements 
<^  the  island.    For  the  hst  eigfa^  yma,  tbe 


has  been  considerably  increased. 

The  public  buildings  and  fortifications  of 
the  island  proceeded  under  various  govern* 
xnents  to  that  of  colonel  Dunbar,  in  1794, 
when  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  was  attempted,  but  the  crops  disap- 
pointed public  expectation.  The  occasional 
drought  and  changeability  of  the  soil, ,  and 
not  the  rats  that  infest  the  island,  has  been 
assigned  by  some  as  the  cause  of  failure. — 
Governor  Dunbar  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor,  in 
whose  person  that  office  had  been  revived. 
In  1759^  the  dvil  and  militar}*  establishment 
of  the  company  was  augmented  and  made 
more  distinct.  The  British  code  of  civil  law 
was'  also  introduced ;  and  sessions  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  of  which  the  governor  and 
council  were  constituted  judges,  were  regu- 
larly held ;  though  we  find  tne  court  of  di- 
rectors again  admonislung  them  to  discou- 
rage all  litigious  proceedings  at  law,  and  re- 
fusing to  send  out  any  professional  gentle- 
men in  that  department.  The  salary  of  the 
governor,  in  1762,  was  increased  to  500i 
per  annum.  The  price  of  provisions,  fi^om 
the  company's  stores,  became  considerably 
reduced;  and  since  1758,  the  salt  provisions 
they  supply  have  been  fixed  at  four-pence 
per  lb.  to  the  inhabitants. 

In  1760,  two  of  the  company's  ships  were 
cut  out  of  the  roads  of  St.  Helena,  by  the 
French,  through  the  lax  administration  of 
the  governor.  Tlie  vessels  in  question  had 
been  taken  under  the  Dutch  flag  by  the 
French,  who  regularly  saluted  the  garrison, 
and  passed  into  the  harbour.  No  ship  was 
in  consequence  sufiered  to  pass  Banks's  bat- 
tery afterwards,  without  first  sending  a  boat 
to  the  shore. 

-  In  1761,  a  temporary  observatory  was 
erected  here  in  expectation  of  a  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  the  astronomer  royal,  fix>m 
Greenwich,  and  Mr.  Waddington,  resided 
^  here  for  six  months,  to  prepare  the  edifice ; 
but  a  passing  doud,  at  the  moment  of  the 
iranri^  June  6th,  defeated  the  whole  purpose 
iiftfaeur  visit. 

A  tvackof  land,  in  1777»  consisting  of  one 
Aoiismd  ^ve^hnndred  acres,  was  stnn^y 


wood  upon  the  island.  The  gum-wood  is 
now  the  only  tree  growing  on  this  large 
tract  Water-works  to  extend  the  streams 
of  the  various  springs,  with  different  degrees 
of  success,  were  now  attempted :  a  pipe  of 
near  three  thousand  yards  long  was  laid  down, 
fix>m  ChuVs  spring  to  the  wharf,  and  has 
been  found  of  great  ser\'ice  to  the  island. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1783,  a  serious  mutiny 
again  broke  out  in  the  garrison ;  some  punch- 
houses,  which  the  soldiers  were  accustomed 
to  frequent,  were  suppressed,  and  the  men 
refused  their  allowances  in  evident  resent- 
ment. A  body  of  them,  under  arms,  ap- 
peared before  the  governor  on  the  26th ;  and 
on  the  27th,  above  two  hundred  men  march- 
ed out,  with  drums  and  fixed  bayonets,  to 
gain  the  fort  on  Ladder  Hill.  The  governof? 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  followed  and 
threw  himself  among  them,  induced  them  to 
return  with  him  down  the  hill,  and  to  aban- 
don their  violent  measures  for  the  present* 
On  the  29th,  however,  finding  forbearance 
no  longer  availing,  and  insubordination 
spreading  on  every  side,  he  secured  their 
nngleader,  serjeant  Tooley.  The  mutineers 
now  attempted  to  seize  the  alarm  house,  but 
were  anticipated  by  the  gallant  major  Grame, 
who  singly  reached  it  before  them.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  six  men  on  the  station, 
he  opened  a  fire  of  grape-shot  on  them  for  4 
time,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  The  governor,  in  the  interin),  had  dis^ 
patched  all  the  men  he  could  rely  upon 
(about  eighty)  under  major  Bazett,  to  bis 
assistance;  they  surrounded  the  mutineers 
(after  several  exchanges  of  fire)  in  the  alarm 
house,  killed  three,  and  took  a  himdred  and 
three  ])risoners.  Many  more  escaped  in  the 
night,  but  ninety-nine  of  them  were  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  condenmed  to  death.— ^ 
Only  Burnett,  however,  the  seijeant  that  led 
this  attempt,  and  nine  others,  were  executed. 

The  arnval  of  governor  Brooke  at  St  He- 
lena, in  1788,  seems  to  have  formed  a  new 
era  in  its  history.  Ably  supported  by  majpr 
Robson,  of  the  Madras  service,  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  major  Bazett,  who  so  promptly 
suppressed  the  late  mutiny,  he  intnxluced  a 
variety  c^  most  useful  miutary  measures^  bj 
which  the  prder  of  the  garrison  was  effeeto* 


erertstd — and  tlr^  island  rrtade  a  nurtety  of 
c?fl^ctive  troops  for  the  company's  service.— 
Mativ  disTcharged  Soldiers  amving  here  as 
invalids,  betiame  recruited,  and  willing  again 
t6  return.  This  gentleman  foutid  it  tieees* 
j^ary  to  encourage  the  artillery  service,  md 
change  the  whole  system  of  its  administra- 
tion. An  accurate  survey  of  the  various 
positions  was  taken.  The  whoJe  cduntty 
was  particularly  adapted  to  reward  his  skiU, 
but  the  heights  had  to  this  time  been  totally 
neglected.  These  were  fortified.  A  strong 
corps  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
were  stationed  nere  in  1796 ;  major  Reimdd, 
sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  the  marquis 
Comwallis,  successively  inspected  the  foirtifi- 
'  cations  of  the  island — a  chain  of  signed  posts 
was  established  round  the  coast  for  the  first 
time,  and  every  pass  and  defile  on  the  island 
duly  regarded. 

After  effectually  reforming  th6  habits  of 
the  troops,  Mr.  Brooke  next  introduced  a 
new  code  of  regulations  for  the  slaves.  The 
power  once  so  arbitrarily  lodged  with  the 
master,  he  transferred  to  the  magistrate.  No 
correction  exceeding  twelve  lashes  is  allowed 
to  be  given  them  by  their  owner*— every 
crime  of  a  serious  nature  is  referred  to  the 
governor  or  justice  of  the  peace.  Excessive 
vidlence  to  them  is  punishable  as  an  assault ; 
Knd  their  Sundays  are  expressly  reserve  to 
rtretn.  Marriage  is  ako  encouraged  among 
those  who  before  promiscuously  cohabited ; 
their  evidence  upon  oath  in  all  judicial  pro*, 
ca^dings  admitted ;  and  their  property,  kw* 
ftifly  acquired*  to  be  fully  protected  by  law. 
Eacti  slave  is  considered  to  cost  the  owner, 
t^n  ati  scveiiage,  80^.  sterling  per  he&d,  and 
abotit  tSL  per  annum  maintenance.  Since 
the  a4th  February,  1792,  the  further  impor- 
nation  of  thi^  persecuted  race  into  the  island 
has  be^n  prohibited.  The  liVe  stock  on  this 
i^and  Was  augmented  under  the  manage- 
rt»Tt  t!)f  the  goretrtdr.  In  1790,  it  amounted 
to  S300  head  of  blaek  cattle,  2,S90  sheep ; 
«ld  thfe  sales  to  ships  Clalling  here,  of  cattle 
^ttd  frttits,  of  to  BfiOOl.  in  the  year.  The 
pdtotoe  jdanttitions  were  extended,  and  tlie 
Whote  isfend  made  to  weiir  ft  wealthy  and  in- 
Weftsing  appenran^.  It  waa  under  this  «d. 
inhiistration  thrt  tlie tu^ary  of  the  goveminsr^ 


was  added  the  commission  and  pay  of  a  colo- 
nel.  After  the  most  useful  and  distinguished 
admimstratidl  of  the  affairs  of  this  island  it 
had  ever  eajoyed,  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
ye^rs,  eolo^iel  Brooke  retired,  on  account  of 
his  health,  to  England  in  1800,  and  colond 
Psftten  siKJceeded  to  the  vacant  diair.  By 
this  gentleman  telegraphs  were  established 
on  the  island)  in  1801,  of  his  own  inv^ition. 
The  artillery  service  continued  to  recdvethe 
necessary  encouragement,  and  the  heights 
have  been  rendered  stifl  more  effective  in 
defence.  The  St  Helena  artillery  practice 
has  be4»me  distinguished  for  its  cciieiity'»  and 
no  irregular  fortification  in  the  world  is  per 
haps  ^o  complete. 

In  making  a  voyage  to  St  Helena,  it  is 
necessary  in  general,  on  account  of  the  trades, 
to  stnetch  along  the  Brazil  coast,  quite  out 
of  the  tropics,  and  then  round  over  to  the 
eastward,  with  variable  winds,  till  the  iskmd 
can  be  gained  by  the  south-east  trades.  On 
anproaching  it  in  this  direction,  it  app^urs 
tike  a  lofty  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  the 
northern  extremity  of  which  is  very  alnnpt 
and  the  southern  more  shelving.  At  a  smaH 
distance  from  the  latter  there  are  two  rodcs, 
called  the  Needles,  one  of  which  resembles  a 
large  ship  under  full  sail.  Barn's  Point,  the 
next  promontory,  is  passed  by  ships  at  a 
cable's  length;  it  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  about  1600  feet  high.  From  hence  ves- 
sels steer  dose  along  shore  for  Sugar-loaf  Hill 
ttid  Point :  on  the  peak  of  the  former  there 
is  a  telegraphy  and  on  a  jutting  crag  of  the 
latter,  about  80  or  90  feet  above  the  level  <^ 
the  sea^  there  is  a  small  battery  of  three  or 
four  gunsy  to  compel  vessels  to  "  heave  to, 
ftnd  send  their  boats  on  shore/'  If  this  be 
not  attended  to,  guns  and  batteries  open  in 
succession  upon  the  vessel.  After  this  cere- 
inony,  Rupert's  Valley,  and  several  ranges 
of  batteries  formed  among  the  precipices,  ame 
passed.  On  rounding  Rupert* s  Hill,  Jame^s 
Town  and  Valley  present  themselves,  abreast 
of  which  vessels  cast  anchor,  dbout  hatf  % 
mile  from  the  shore.  While  the  ship  and 
fort  are  saluting,  the  reverberations  of  somid 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains  resemU^  tW 
loudest  peals  of  tbander;  md,  joined  to  the 
Dovehy  of  the  susroaaAiaig  pfotpeot^ 


big  a  long  voyage  from  Europe  or  Asia* 

James's  Valley  is  bounded  on  the  sides  by 
two  craggy  ridges;  that  jon  the  eastern  is 
caUed  Rupertfs  Hfll,  that  on  the  western 
Ladder  Hill.  On  the  sides  of  these  are 
the  jroads  iBto  the  country,  and  branches  of 
thesie  ridges  of  hills  divide  the  island.  Ru* 
pert*s  HiU  and  Ladder  Hill  g^ually  recede 
from  each  odier,  as  they  approa<^  the  sea^^ 
and  at  length  terminate  at  the  beach  in  two 
stupendous  and  almost  perp^idieular  eli£&f 
leaving  a  triangular  intermecUate  sp^e  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length*  and  350  yards 
broad  at  its  base.  This  base  is  a  fortified 
line,  extending  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  mount- 
ing thirty  pieces  <£  heavy  cannoDi  nesxly 
level  with  the  water's  edge.^  Imm^ately 
behind  this  line,  the  govemipimt  hou^e  and 
^ucch  am  situated,  from  wh^n<?e  the  town 
extends  up  the  valley,  wbieh^  decreasing  in 
breadth,  leaves  at  last  room  only  for  3  single 
house. 

St,  James's  Valley,  in  whi<^  the  town  is 
aituaM*  lies  on  the  north-west  or  leeward 
aide  of  the  island.  The  stranger  feels,  on 
landing,  a  continuation  (tf  the  respect  i^ 
anired  1^  the  military  aj^earance  c^  th^ 
fuaoe;  &r,  after  passing  the  drawbridge,  the 
way  leads  between  a  Ime  of  heavy  guns  and 
a  double  row  of  trees,  oi  a  lively  green,  ge- 
nerally in  full  leaf  The  town  is  entered  by 
an  Arched  gateway,  under  a  rampart,  or  ter- 
race, forming  one  side  of  a  parade,  about  100 
feet  square.  On  the  lefl  siae  ^e  the  govern^ 
jment  bouse  and  the  main  guard  room ;  the 
former  is  inclosed  with  a  wall,  having  the 
semblance  of  the  embrasures,  and  is  called 
the  castle :  it  contains  the  governor's  habita- 
tion, and  the  offices  of  government  The 
church,  fronting  the  gateway,  is  a  neat  and 
not  inelegant  ^fice.  The  principal  street 
commences  between  it  and  a  palisade,  index- 
ing the  company's  garden ;  it  consists  of  28 
houses,  which  are  handsomely  built  in  th^ 
£nffli»h  style,  generally  two.stories  high,  and 
well  white- washed ;  very  miich  resembling 
a  pretty  little  country  town  in  Englaud.^^ 
This  street  divides  into  two  other  streets, 
ixie  an  the  i^a^t^  leading  to  that  side  of  tfau& 
country  ;  thc/pthpr  propeediflg  ^  ^  wppflT 


oarracKs,  me  new  garaen,  ana  ine  nospicai. 
In  this  street  is  the  lieutenant-governor's 
housi^  and  a  number  of  shops  well  stored 
with  European  and  Indian  commodities.-^ 
WiUi  the  exception  of  the  governor,  lieute- 
^^^^nt-governor,  and  two  members  of  cpuncil, 
all  the  other  inhabitants,  both  military  and 
civil,  let  lodgings,  the  established  rate  of 
•which,  including  board  and  wine,  is  30^.  per 
diem  for  each  person,  and  half  that  sum  for 
children  md  ^rvante.  Fortunes  were  fre- 
quently made  by  receiving  as  inmates  visi^ 
tors  from  India,  and  supplying  the  shipping, 
Liooking  up  from  the  streets  towards  Ru- 
pert's and  Ladder  Hill,  the  scene  is  awfully 
suUime.  The  stranger  shudders  to  behold 
the  enormous  masses  of  rocks  impending  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  fiora  a  prodigious 
heighl;^  and  which  seem  ready  every  instant 
to  nurl  destruction  on  the  town. 

St.  Helena  Bay  being  formed  by  two  pro- 
jecting promontories,  and  situated  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  island,  is  of  course  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  south-east  trade^ 
winds  by  the  mountains,  and  protected  from 
the  long  swell  of  the  southern  ocean  by  th? 
inland  itself*  It  thus  affords  a  safe  and  com- 
modious anchorage  for  our  ships,  which  may 
lie  dose  to  the  rocks,  in  water  as  smooth  as 
glass.  The  fresh  water,  that  distils  down 
H'om  the  crevices  in  the  rocks,  is  collect^  in 
a  reservoir  under  Rupert's  Hill,  where  shipp 
and  boats  can  lie  at  tne  jetty  ^ide,  and  hav^ 
the  pipes  led  into  the  casks.  The  history  of 
the  island  affords  but  one  single  instance  of 
shipwreck,  and  that  w^  on  .the  day  it  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  island  is  unequally  divided  by  aloffy 
chain  or  ridge  of  hills,  running  nearly  east 
and  west  From  this  chain  alternate  ridges 
and  vallies  branch  off  in  various  directipns. 
Diana's  Peak,  towards  the  east  end  of  this 
chain,  is  the  highejst  pmnt  of  the  island^  ?in4 
rises  nearly  t'm>Q  tkomand  s^ven  hwndre^feik 
above  the  level  pf  fch^  s^a.'  Prom  the  sum 
i»it  of  this  peak,  no  point  intercepts  the  hori- 
;so.n ;  the  whole  isfend  is  beneath  the  scppe 
of  vision ;  the  ridges  ftnd  hollow^  diverging 
frojcn  tip  chain  we  traced  to  the  s^.  Houses 
«nd  plgnt^tipns  diversify  th^  pwspeet^  apd 
the  contra^  ^  y^d^nt  pd  naked  ir^ountaiy^s 


On  Ladder  Hill  are  mounted  24  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  some  ranged  along  the  brow  of  the 
cliff  that  overhangs  the  town,  and  others 
along  that  which  overlooks  the  rbadstead.^-^ 
Six  or  seven  of  these  are  mounted  on  de- 
pressing carriages,  so  as  to  fire  down  into  the 
town  and  roads,  thereby  completely  com- 
manding those  places. 

The  tract  over  which  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds from  the  town  to  High  Knoll,  which 
is  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  very  em- 
blem of  sterility,  presenting  new  views  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  congregating  on  each 
side  in  the  wildest  order,  and  without  exhi- 
biting  an  atom  of  vegetation :  but  on  ascend- 
ing the  tower  on  the  top  of  the  Knoll,  all 
this  rude  but  majestic  scenery  vanishes  like 
a  magical  illusion,  leaving  the  eye  to  range 
over  a  series  of  beautiful  vallies,  groves,  and 
lawns,  verdant  as  the  spring,  and  affording 
luxuriant  pasturage  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
that  stray  amongst  them.  Throughout  this 
prospect  are  interspersed  small  plantations, 
gardens,  and  handsome  little  country  houses ; 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  lofty  irregular 
ridge  of  hills  and  precipices.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Knoll  is  the  governor's  country 
residence,  called  Plantation  House. 

Among  these  stupendous  scenes,  the  hi- 
therto restless  Napoleon,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  exile,  will  have  time  to  calm  the  turbu- 
lent passions  that  have  so  long  agitated  his 
breast,  and  reflect  on  the  "  vanity  of  human 
wishes."  The  cliffs  and  precipices  may  re- 
mind him  of  the  Alps  and  his  first  career  of 
glory.  The  fertile  interjacent  vallies  may 
recal  to  his  memory  thfe  Mantuan  vales  and 
the  trophies  of  Marengo;  but  the  roaring 
surge  tnat  perpetually  dashes  against  the 
rocky  barriers  of  his  circumscribed  retreat, 
must  ever  harrow  up  the  mortifying  recol- 
lection of  that  maritime  nation,  which  first 
checked  and  finally  subverted  all  his  projects 
of  ambition — that  nation,  which  he  warred 

X'nsit  in  his  prosperity,  and  flew  to  in  his 
^rsity ;  and  wtiich  proved  "  the  most 
Sowerful,  the  most  constant,  and  (had  not  a 
ue  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
Cf£  the  world  prevented,  would  have  been) 
the  most  generous  of  his  enemies." 


which  has  never  returned  them  one-fourth 
of  the  money,  was  to  have  a  point  of  rendez- 
vous  and  supply  to  their  homeward-bound 
ships.  All  the  regulations  have  therefore 
r^rence  to  this  end.  The  breed  of  cattle 
and  sheep  on  the  island  is  originally  English ; 
and  though  they  thrive  weL,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  extent  of  the  pasture 
ground,  and  the  great  demand  fix)m  the  com- 
pany's shipping  for  fresh  provisions,  a  bullock 
is  seldom  allowed  to  attain  the  age  of  four 
years.  From  the  same  cause,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants are  limited  in  the  use  of  fresh  provi- 
sions :  the  military  and  servants  are  allowed 
fresh  beef  or  mutton  only  four  times  a  year ; 
and  at  each  of  those  periods  the  former  have 
three,  and  the  latter  five  fresh  meals. 

Upon  an  average  of  five  years,  from  1801 
to  1805  inclusive,  165  ships  touch  annually 
at  St.  Helena ;  and  in  war  time,  the  long 
detention  for  convoy  experienced  by  large 
fleets  (the  crews  and  passengers  of  which  are 
frequently  equal  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  island),  occasions  such  an  extra  consump- 
tion of  stock  and  refreshment,  that  the  mere 
productions  of  the  island  itself  could  never 
be  adequate  to  such  exigencies,  were  it  not 
supplied  with  ample  quantities  of  salt  meat 
from  England,  and  of  rice  from  B^igal. — 
These  articles,  as  they  are  cheaper  than  fi'esh 
provisions,  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants  and  garrison.  Salt  meat  is 
issued  to  them  fix)m  the  company's  stores 
under  prime  cost,  and  every  other  article  at 
only  ten  per  cent  advance,  including  freight 
Beef  is  sold  at  sixpence-halfpenny  per  pound 
alive,  having  been  raised  to  that  price  since 
1808 ;  and  as  it  is  principally  destined  for  the 
king's,  or  the  company's  shipping,  no  person 
can  kill  even  his  own  ox,  without  permission 
from  the  governor,  a  rule  which  has  existed 
since  the  year  1752.  To  compensate  in  some 
measure,  however,  for  the  deficiency  of  fresh 
meat,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  and 
vegetable  productions.  Of  fish,  seventy -six 
species  frequent  the  coast :  those  most  com- 
mon are  mackarel,  albecore,  cavalloes,  jacks, 
soldiers,  old  wives,  and  bull's  eyes ;  the  shell 
fiish  are  long  legs  and  stumps,  which  resemble 
the  lobster  in  taste  and  colour. 
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taioes,  yamsy  caooages,  peas,  oeans,  oca  i  ne 
iruits,  which  are  not  less  plentiful,  are  apples, 
peaches,  guavas,  grapes,  melons,  and  figs. — 
.The  hopes  of  the  farmer  having  frequently 
been  disappointed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
either  from  drought  or  from  the  depredation 
of  the  rats,  no  grain  is  now  sown  in  any  part 
of  the  island.  Kabbits  abound  in  some  situa- 
tions ;  pheasants  and  partridges  are  become 
numerous,  and  every  garden  is  enlivened  by 
the  notes  of  the  canary  bird. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  remarkably 
salubrious  and  conducive  to  longevity,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  very  moderate, 
considering  its  situation  between  the  tropics, 
where  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year. — 
From  the  great  inequality  of  the  sunace  of 
the  island,  there  is  considerable  diverdty,  ofi 
course,  in  its  climate;  the  thermometer  on 
the  heights  frequently  sinking  below  64^ 
while  in  St.  James's  Valley  it  is  sometimes 
above  84^  There  are  no  land  and  seipt 
breezes :  thunder,  lightning,  or  storms,  rarely 
disturb  the  serenity  of  this  mild  atmosphere. 
The  greatest  inconvenience  to  which  it  is 
subject  is  drought,  which  has  been  known  to 
continue  for  three  years  on  a  stretch,  and 
prove  a  great  scourge  to  the  island,  killing 
the  cattle,  destroying  the  trees,  and  wither- 
ing every  appearance  of  vegetation.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  natives,  that  storms,  at- 
tended with  thunder,  lightning,  or  rain,  oc- 
cur about  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  some- 
times doing  great  mischief;  the  rocks  and 
crags,  being  loosened  and  dislodged  by  the 
rain,  sweep  away  at  those  times  the  little 
farms  and  gardens  situated  on  the  declivities. 

Since  the  possession  of  the  Cape,  St.  He- 
lena has  become  of  less  importance  to  the 
East  India  company.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  about  4000  souls,  including  600 
white  inhabitants,  1600  blacks,  350  of  whom 
are  free,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  civil 
establishment  of  the  company.  The  military 
necessary  to  man  respectably  the  different 
'  batteries,  and  garrison  the  citadel  on  High 
Knoll,  the  last  resource  of  the  island,  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  1000  men.  The  pieces 
of  cannon  on  the  different  batteries  and  emi- 
nences may  probably  amount  to  more  than 
^0     CXhe  island  comprises  only  one  parish ; 


county  and  pansn  oracers  aunes,  it  is  ai- 
vided  into  three  districts,  vir. — the  east,  the 
west,  and  the  south,  or  Sandv  Bay  division. 
There  are  two  churches  in  tne  island— one 
in  the  town  and  another  in  the  country. 

The  only  endemic  disorders  to  which  the 
natives  are  subject  are  of  the  catarrhal  kind : 
Hydrophobia  and  the  small-pox  have  never 
been  known  on  the  island. 

The  situation  of  a  little  colony,  embosomed 
iti  the  recesses  of  a  rocky  island^  and  sepa- 
rated bran  immense  ocean  from  the  troubles 
and  calamities  of  the  surrounding  world, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  retreat  of  hap^ 
piness :  especially  as  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  security,  have  only  to 
attend  to  the  care  of  their  families  and  gar- 
dens, where  they  are  blessed  with  some  of 
the  best  things  this  world  can  give — with 
long  life-— exemption  from  disease— a  healthy 
offspring,  and  beautiful  women.  The  reverse 
is,  however,  the  case.  But  whether  from 
family  jealousies,  which  are  apt  to  rise  in 
such  confined  situations,  or  those  little  tales 
of  scandal  and  whispers  of  detraction,  which 
are  so  frequently  heard  in  small  communi- 
ties, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  peace  and 
.social  intercourse  of  this  settlement  have 
been  sometimes  disturbed.  To  strangers, 
they  appear  to  associate  very  little  together, 
and  except  during  the  shipping  season,  when 
they  quit  their  country  residences  and  live 
in  James's  Town,  they  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  year  apart  from  each  other,  at  their  gar- 
den houses,  between  which,  if  their  tenants 
.were  even  more  disposed  to  associate,  the 
intervention  of  crags,  precipices,  and  chasms, 
would  prevent  easy  and  frequent  intercourse. 
What  lively  interest  is  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  ship !  But  the  arrival  of  the 
homeward  bound  Indiamen  is  the  greatest 
event  of  the  year :  it  fills  the  whole  settle- 
ment with  alacrity  and  joy :  they  quit  their 
gardens,  flock  to  James's  Town,  open  their 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  entertain  them  with  plays,  dances, 
and  concerts*  These  gay  assembUes  ate  en- 
livened by  the  presence  of  many  agreeable 
and  handsome  young  women  of  the  place ; 
who,  amid  the  general  festivity,  seem  to  feel 
a  peculiar  interest  in  what  is  going  forward  i 


tation  01  being  taKen  trom  a  scene  where 
they  are  weary  with  constanfly  contemplat- 
ing the  same  objects.  The  appearance  of  sq 
much  loveliness  and  beauty  in  so  secluded 
a  situation,  has  sometimes  raised  stronger 
emotions  than  those  of  mere  sympathy  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  guests ;  and  the  native 
women  of  St.  Helena  have  adorned  domestic 
life,  and  gi'aced  the  politest  circles  of  Eng- 
land and  India.  There  is  one  important 
tMMisideration,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked :  the  inhabitants  owe  all  their  luxu- 
lies,  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  European 
tihipping,  2utid  particularly  with  the  East 
India  fleets  returning  from  our  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions. This  communication  is  to  be  brc«en 
off,  and,  after  a  short  time,  **  no  fbreign  or 
mercantile  vessel  will  he  allowed  to  touch  at 
jSL  Helena.**  Napoleon  will  be  to  St.  Helena, 
therefore,  what  profound  peace  is  to  a  navaS 
and  pon-cpmmerdal  sea-port — ^ruin!  The 
inhabitants  will  in  consequence  have  every 
reason  to  pray  for  a  speedy  deliverance  from 
the  presence  of  their  august  prisoner ;  and 
how  far  this  feeling  may,  on  some  ftiture  oc- 
casion, operate  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  de- 
signsy  is  a  question  that  should  not  pass  un- 
agitated  or  unregarded  by  government.—: 
Such  is  the  island  or  rock  which  the  "  high 
destinies  of  Napoleon  the  firsf  *  have  doomed 
for  the  scene  of  his  future  exile.  Immured 
in  any  of  the  dtadels  which  crown  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  mountains,  his  airy  prison 
above  the  clouds  will  perpetually  remind 
him  that  the  summit  of  his  power — the  goal 
of  his  ambition^  proved  but  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  misfortunes^  and  the  commence- 
ment pf  his  captivity! 

That  Napoleon  should  escape  is  nearly 
impossible  All  the  chief  avenues  are  regur 
larly  and  strongly  fortified;  but  besides  these 
principal  places,  there  are  several  ravines 
where  persons  may  possibly  land,  but  with 
extreme  danger  and  difficulty.  Most  of 
jUiesej  however,  are  also  protected  by  bat- 
teries, or  are  so  easily  defended  by  stones 
rolling  from  the  batteries,  that,  in  the  opinion 
pf  the  late  governor-general  Beatson,  no  one 
)K>dy  of  men  could  penetrate  to  the  interior 
jby  these  ravines.    Two  or  Ocree  men  sta- 


any  one  or  them,  would  render  it  impossible 
for  any  number  of  troops,  however  great,  to 
approach  them>  an  opinion  justified  by  the 
experiments  made  at  Goat-pound  Ri^ge, 
which  is  over  the  landing-place  of  Young's 
Valley.  A  single  stone,  which  weigli^ 
about  eighty  pounds,  being  set  off  from  the 
top  of  this  ridge,  very  soon  acquired  a  rota- 
tory motion,  and  at  first  rebounded  greatly 
on  the  declining  sur&ce.  As  the  velocity 
of  the  stone  was  accel^vted,  ibe  force  with 
which  it  rebounded  and  struck  the  loose  and 
brittle  rocks  of  course  increased,  and  at  each 
rebound  numerous  stones  and  fragments  i/ 
rock  w^e  detached :  these,  following  in  con- 
tinued succession,  and  spreading  to  the  right 
and  left,  operated  precisely  as  the  first  ^one: 
^  so  tliat,  by  the  time  it  Iiad  readied  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill^  myriads  were  in  its  train, 
which  covered  a  space  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  fiew  with  a  force  so  prodigi- 
ous across  the  ravine,  that  mmiy  of  the  largor 
stones  ascended  (as  general  Beatfion  aasttrte) 
sixty  or  eigtity  feet  on  the  a]^osite  faitt.^^ 
Such  was  the  eflfect  produced  hy  the  single 
stone,  first  hurled,  that  had  a  hettalioD  been 
drawn  up  in  the  ravine  not  a  man  oouUl 
have  escaped  alive. 

The  following  instructioiis  to  the  admind 
with  whom  Buonaparte  was  to  sail  presenls 
a  singular  proof  of  the  anxiety  and  alarm 
which  pervade  the  English  court  at  every 
movement  of  this  dreaded  individual ;  aad 
the  diaracter  of  the  admiral  to  whom  his 
guardianship  was  entrusted  left  no  doubt 
that  his  orders  would  be  rigidly  ea&Moed : 

LETTER  FBOM  EARL  BATHUaST,  SECMBSARY 
OP  STATE,  TO  THE  LOKDi  OF  TK£  AMUi- 
RALTY. 

Dmming  Street,  Jidy  iOth,  1815. 
My  LfOrdsy — ^I  wish  your  lorddiips  to  have 
the  goodness  to  oommunicate  to  rear-adnuxd 
sir  George  Cocjcburn,  a  copy  of  the  fiidkywing 
noemorialf  whidi  is  to  serve  him  by  way  ^ 
instruction,  to  diMOt  his  oooduet  wmto  gene- 
ral Buonaparte  remaina  under  his  «Br^  The 
Prince  Recent,  in  eonfiding  to  EsgUsb  ofll- 
cers  a  mission  of  suok  importanee,  web  tliit 
it  is  ^mneoessary  to  expins  to  then  ilia 
earnest  des^  tbat  po  giwtar  panooal  x^ 


Xouna  necessary,  laitniiuiy  to  pcrrorm  the 
4uti9&  of  wUich  the  admiral,  as  well  as  the 
governor  of  St.  llelenai  miAst  never  lo&e 
StijAt,  naraely,  the  p^ectly  secure  detention 
of  the  person  of  general  Buonaparte.  Every 
tiung  which,  witbost  opposi^ig  tlie  grand 
object,  can  be  granted  as  an  indulgences  will, 
his  Toyal  higluiess  is  convineed,  oe  allowed 
the  general..  The  Prince  Regent  depends 
further  on  the  weU  known  zeal  and  resolute 
character  of  sir  George  Cockburn^  that  he 
will  not  sufier  himself  to  be  misled,  impru* 
4entiy  to  deviate  hova  the  performance  of 
his  duty. 

**  Bathurst.'* 
memorial. 

When  general  Buonaparte  leaves  the 
f  Bellerophon'  to  go  on  board  the  '  Northmn- 
berkndy'  it  will  he  the  properest  moment  for 
admiral  Cockbura  to  have  the  effects  exa* 
mined  which  general  Buonaparte  may  have 
brought  with  him. 

Tbe  admhral  will  allow  all  the  baggage, 
wine^  and  provirions,  which  the  genersu  may 
have  faorought  with  him,  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  Northumberland  Among  the  baggage, 
ius  table  service  k  to  be  understood  as  in« 
duded,  unless  it  be  so  considerable  ^  to 
seem  rather  an  article  to  be  converted  into 
money  than  for  real  use> 

His  money,  his  diamonds,  and  His  saleable 
effects  (consequently  bills  of  exchange  also), 
of  whatevw  kind  they  may  be,  must  be  de^ 
livered  up.  The  admixal  will  declare  to  the 
general  toat  the  British  government  by  no 
means  intends  to  confiscate  his  property,  but 
merely  to  take  upon  itself  the  administration 
of  bis  effects,  to  binder  him  from  using  them 
aa  a  means  to  promote  his  flight. 

The  examination  shall  be  made  in  the  pre^- 
sence  of  a  person  named  by  Buonaparte ;  the 
inventory  of  the  effects  to  be  retained,  sbaQ 
be  aigned  bv  this  person,  as  well  as  by  the 
rear-admirat  or  by  the  person  whom  he  shall 
appoint  to  draw  up  this  inventory. 

The  interests  or  the  principal  (according 
M  his  property  is  more  or  less  considerable) 
afaall  be  applied  to  his  support^  and  in  this 
remect  the  prindy^al  arrangements  to  be  left 
io  him. 
^    For  this  raaioi^  lie  ca%^m  time  to  tha«^ 


rival  oi  tue  new  governor  oi  ot.  Jtieiena,  ana 
afterwards  to  the  latter;  and,  if  no  objection 
is  to  be  made  to  his  proposal,  the  admiral,  or 
ilva  governor,  can  gixne  the  necessary  orders, 
and  the  disbursemeixt  will  be  paid  by  bills  on 
his  nu^esty's  treasury. 

In  case  of  death,  he  can  dispose  of  his  pro-^ 
perty  by  a  last  will,  and  be  assured  that  the 
contents  of  his  testament  shall  be  faithfully 
executed. 

.  As  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  make  21 
pai-t  of  his  property  pass  for  the  piroperty  of 
the  persons  of  his  suite,  it  must  be  si^gnined, 
that  the  property  of  his  attendants  is  sutgect 
to  the  same  regulations. 
.  The  disnosal  of  the  troops  led  to  guard 
him  must  be  left  to  the  governor. 

The  latter;  however,  has  received  a  notice, 
in  the  case  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
to  act  according  to  the  desire  of  the  admiral. 

The  general  must  constantly  be  attended 
by  an  omcer  appointed  by  the  admii*al,  or,  if 
the  case  occurs,  by  the  governor.  If  the 
general  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  bounds 
where  the  sentinels  are  placed,  an  orderly 
man  at  least  mujst  accompany,  the  ofSc^r. 

When  slups  arrive,  and  as  long  as  tliey  arc 
in  sight,  the  general  remains  confined  to  the 
limits  where  the  sentinels  are  placed.  Dur- 
inig  this  time,  all  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  is  forbidden.  His  companions  in 
St.  Helena  are  subject  during  this  time  to 
the  same  rules,  and  must  remain  with  him. 
At  other  times  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  admiral  or  governor  to  make  the  neces 
sary  regulatiolis  concerning  them.  It  must 
be  signified  to  the  general,  that  if  he  makes 
any  attempt  to  fly,  he  will  then  be  put  under 
close  Qonnnement ;  and  it  must  be  notified 
to  his  attendants,  that  if  it  should  be  found 
that  they  are  plotting  to  prepare  the  gene- 
J-aPs  flight,  they  ahall  oe  separated  firom  IJim, 
and  put  under  close  confinement. 

All  letters  addressed  to  the  general,  or  to 
persons  in  his  suite^  must  be  deuvered  to  the 
admiral  or  governor,  who  will  read  them  be- 
fore he  sufiers  them  to  b^  delivered  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed^  Letters  writ- 
ten by  the  general,  ov  hia  suited  are  subject 
to  the  same  rule. 

1^  btter  .th^  does  not  come  to  dt.  Helena 


mnnicated  to  the  general  or  his  attendants, 
if  it  is  written  hj  a  person  not  living  in  the 
island.  And  their  letters,  addressed  to  per- 
sons not  living  in  the  island,  must  go  under 
the  cover  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

It  will  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  general, 
that  the  governor  and  admiral  have  precise 
orders  to  inform  his  majesty's  government  of 
all  the  wishes  and  representations  which  the 
general  may  desire  to  address  to  it ;  in  this 
respect  they  need  not  use  any  precaution. — 
But  the  paper  on  which  such  request  or  re- 
presentation is  written,  must  foe  communi- 
cated to  them  open,  that  they  may  both  read 
it,  and  when  they  send  it,  accompany  it  with 
such  observations  as  they  may  judge  necesr 
sary. 

Till  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  the 
admiral  must  be  considered  as  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  person  of  general  Buona- 
parte ;  and  his  majesty  has  no  doubt  of  the 
inclination  of  the  present  governor  to  concur 
with  the  admiral  K>r  that  purpose.  The  ad- 
miral has  foil  power  to  retain  the  general  on 
board  his  ship,  or  to  convey  him  on  board 
again,  when,  m  his  opinion,  secure  detention 
of  his  person  cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 
When  the  admiral  arrives  at  St  Helena  the 
governor  will,  upon  his  representation,  adopt 
measures  for  sending  immediately  to  Eng- 
land, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  East 
Indies^  such  officers;  or  other  persons,  in  the 
military  corps  of  St.  Helena,  as  the  admiral, 
either  because  they  are  foreigners,  or  on  ac- 
count of  their  character  or  disposition,  shall 
think  it  advisable  to  clismiss  the  military  ser^ 
vice  in  St.  Helena. 

if  there  are  strangers  in  the  island,  whose 
residence  in  the  country  shall  seem  to  be  with 
a  view  of  becoming  instrumental  in  the  flight 
of  general  Buonaparte,  he  must  take  mea- 
sures to  remove  them.  The  whole  coast  of 
the  island,  and  all  ships  and  boats  that  visit 
it;  are  placed  under  the  surveUlance  of  the 
admiral.  He  fixes  the  place  which  tl)e  boats 
may  visit,  and  the  governor  will  send  a  suffix 
cient  guard  to  the  points  where  the  admiral 
f hall  consider  this  precaution  as  necessary* 

The  admiral  will  adopt  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  watch  over  the  anival  and  de- 
parture of  every  ^p^  and  to  prevent  all  com* 


shall  allow. 

Orders  will  be  issued  to  prevent,  after  a 
certain  necessair  interval,  any  foreign  or 
mercantile  vessel  going  in  future  to  St  He- 
lena. 

If  the  general  should  be  seized  with  seri- 
ous illness,  the  admiral  and  the  governor  will 
each  name  a  physician,  who  enjoys  tlieir 
confidence,  in  order  to  attend  the  general  in 
common  with  his  own  physician ;  they  will 
give  them  strict  orders  to  give  in,  every  day, 
a  report  on  the  state  of  his  health.  In  case 
of  his  death,  the  admiral  will  give  orders  to 
convey  his  body  to  England. 

Given  at  the  War  Office,  July  SOth,  1815. 

Foreign  Office,  August  26, 1815. 
Lord  Bathurst,  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  has  this  day  notified, 
by  command  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  the  ministers  ot  friendly  powers, 
resident  at  this  court,  that,  in  consequence 
of  events  which  have  happened  in  Europe, 
it  has  been  deemed  expedient,  and  deter- 
mined, in  conjuncticHi  with  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, that  the  island  of  St  Helena  shall  be 
the  place  allotted  for  the  future  residence  of 
general  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
fect security  of  his  person ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  has  been  resolved,  that  all  foreign 
ships  and  vessels  whatever  shall  be  excluded 
from  all  communication  with,  or  approach  to, 
this  island,  so  long  as^  the  said  island  shall 
continue  to  be  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
said  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  Northumberland  arrived  at  St.  Helena 
on  the  13th  of  October.  During  the  voyage. 
Napoleon  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
conversed  ramiliarly  with  the  officers  d£  the 
ship.  "  I  had  the  honour,"  says  a  young 
surgeon,  "  of  dining  in  his  company  four  or 
five  times,  and  of  conversing  a  good  deal 
with  him,  but  merely  on  memcine,  and  the 
different  modes  of  practice  and  degrees  of 
improvement  betweeir  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. He  spoke  to  every  individual  on  his 
particular  pursuit  or  profession,  and  asked 
very  pertinent  questions.  He  spent  the 
whxAe  of  ihe  forenocxi^  or  ruiher  day,  in  4ua 


appearance  at  cunner,  aie  ana  oranic  icuenuDiy . 
wdl,  took  his  cup  of  coffee^  and  went  on  deql^ 
Tirhere  he  walked  with  marshal  Bertrand  or 
Lb»  Casse^  for  an  hour  or  inore.  Sometimes 
he  conversed  with  admiral  Cockbum;  he 
tfaen  returned*  and  played  at  vingt<t*un^  or 
whist»  till  ten  or.  eleven  o*clock»  aiidtliis  was 
the  regular  routine,  day  after  day.  At  the 
usual  ceremony  of  passing  the  line,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  Napoleon  made  a  present 
to  old  Neptune  of  one  hundred  Napoleons ; 
the  Frencn  generals  and  children  gave  liim 
a  double  Napoleon  each.'* 

On  the  I6th  of  October  the  Icanis  arrived 
at  St  Helena,  to  announce  that  Napoleon 
was  on  his  voyage  to  that  island,  Thejnha- 
bitants  naturally  were  struck  with  no  small 
degree  of  nurprise.  All  was  immediately 
luirry  and  bustle.  Provisions  experienced  a 
sudden  find  enormous  rise  in  price.  Eggs, 
which  were  before  about  three  shillings  a 
dozen,  now  advanced  to  a  shilling  a  piece. — 
Almost  every  other  article  of  produce  rose 
in  the  same  proiK>rtion9  and  cyew  land  itself 
assumed  an  increased  value  of  fifty  per  cent 
Eighty  of  the  compaJiy*s  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  gates,  and  orders  were 
immediately  issued  by  the  governor,  that  no 
fisliing  boats  were  to  be  out  of  harbour  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon.  On  the  15th 
of  November  the  fleet  arrived,  when  some 
persons  from  the  town  were  allowed  to  go 
on  board  the  squadron  to  dine.  It  was  some 
days  before  all  was  ready  for  conveying  Na« 

Soleon  ashore.     When  he  landed,  he  was 
ressed  in  a  green  coat,  white  waistcoat,  light 
coloured  small  clothes,  white  stockings,  and 
cocked  hat.    The  coat  was  trimmed  with 
ffold,  a  plain  gold  epaulet  on  each  shoulder. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  elegant  telescope, 
and   cast  his  eyes  around  him  with  great 
eagerness,  to  survev  the  new  objects.  Napor 
leon  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion shewn  to  him  on  board  this  ship,  how* 
ever  he  might  have  felt  upon  subjects  con-r 
nected  with  him  there.  He  publicly  thanked 
captain  Ross,  on  the  quailer-deck,  for  his 
kindn^,  and  requested  he  would  do  thp. 
same  iox  him  to  the  officers.     He  appeared 
v^r^  solicitous  ju>t  to  give  tlie  least  trouble 
Whilst  on  board. 
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omcer  oi  uie  x^or^uuiuueruuiuy 
evening  of  the  17th,  choosing  that  time  of 
the  day  to  avoid  tlie  gaxing  throng.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  temperate  during 
bur  passage,  and  Buonaparte  appeared  to 
bear  his  reverse  of  fortune  with  an  uncom« 
mon  share  of  fortitude.  The  disappoii^ 
meiit  in  not  being  permitted  to  reside  in 
EngUuid  disconcerted  him  greatly,  and  we 
naturally  concluded  he  would  shew  some 
marks  of  disapprobation ;  perhaps  either  by 
being  silent,  or  c*onfining  himself  to  his  cabin. 
No,  no ;  there  has  been  no  moroseness,  no 
sullenness  of  disposition  shewn  by  Napoleon ; 
on  i\)e  contrary,  he  has  been .  particularly 
affable,  inquisitively  curious,  and  condescend- 
ingly communicative.  The  only  thing  I 
heaid  him  complain  of  during  the  passage, 
was  the  length  of  it.  He  longed  for  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  ai^d  was  always  desirous 
of  learning  particulai-s  of  St.  Helena.  He 
read  lord  Valentia's  account  of  St.  Helena^ 
and  we  lent  him  Mr.  Johnson's  account; 
both  of  which  he  told  me,  since  we  arrived, 
are  too  highly  coloured.  Napoleon  is  ex* 
tremely  healthy,  and  the  few  days  he  has 
been  on  shore,  I  think,  has  improved  his 
look.  I  think  he  was  a  little  alarmed  at  a 
residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  He  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  the  number  of  sick, 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  diseases.  In  a 
crowded  ship,  of  850  souls,  entering  the 
tropic,  sickness  in  some  shape  or  other  is 
looked  for :  it  made  its  ap|)earance  on  board 
the  Northumberland  in  the  shape  of  the  in- 
flammatory fever,  with  derangement  of  the 
hepatic  system,  and  considerable  affection  of 
tlie  head,  whicli  was  combated  by  copious 
bleedings  and  purgatives*  ^apoleon  argued 
stoutly  against  bleeding ;  lie  could  not  con^ 
ceive  how  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood 
.could  be  taken  from  a  man  without  occa« 
sioning  a  great  debility — he  was  dear  for 
attacking  it  on  the  Brunonean  system ;  liut 
I  believe  Napoleon  has  at  last  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  system  of  depletion,  for  he  ac- 
knowledges the  success  of  the  practice  has 
refuted  his  argument.  W^  readied  St  Ho^ 
lenn  with  only  nine  on  our  sick  list,  without 
having  lost  n  man  on  the  passage.  I  do 
assure  you  Napoleon  has  no  contemptiUe 


lOgiy  says,  it  is  perrectly  iSangruUo.  I  t©- 
ilianed  to  him  one  day  liow  very  temperate 
lie  was  in  wine;  ••  Yes,**  he  replied,  !*  I  re- 
c|i;ired  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dinner, 
and  drank  a  very  moderate  portion  of  Claret 
or  Burgundy ;  now  1  get  older,  I  feel  my 
relish  increase ;  I  like  wine  very  well.**  I 
stood  by  his  side  when  he  first  %newed  tlits 
ftightful  rock.  The  only  accessible  diasm, 
or  valley,  is  so  fortified  by  nature,  and  so 
breasted  with  guns,  that  one  had  only  to  look 
at  it  and  Napoleon,  and  be  satisfied  that  any 
attempt  to  escape  from  this  stijip^idous,  per- 

Sndicular,  hideous  tock  must  be  fruitless, 
ere  we  pay  IL  lOs.  a  day  for  board  and  a 
bench  to  sleep  on.  Fortunately  we  get  four 
dollars  for  our  pound.** 
'  During  the  voyage  general  Bertrand  took 
an  opportunity  of  assuring  admiral  Cockbum 
how  deeply  Napoleon  felt  indebted  to  him 
for  his  attention.  **  So  grateful,**  said  he, 
'•  is  the  emperor,  he  told  me  this  morning, 
that  if  an  opportunity  for  escaping  offered, 
he  would  not  embrace  it,  and  compromise 
the  character  of  one  who  had  treated  him  so 
honourably."  Admiral  Cockbum  replied, 
•*  Had  he  fold  vie  so  himself^  I  would  have 
dapped  a  couple  of  sentinels  upon  him.^  It 
appears  by  subsequent  accounts  that  a 
'•  couple  of  sentinels*'  are  "  note  upon  him.'* 
**  His  followers  are  all  tired,**  says  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Northumberland,  "  and  heartily 
regret,  I  believe,  their  having  accompanied 
him.     Madame  Bertrand,  who  talks  pretty 

good  English,  exclaimed  to  me  to-day,  that 
Ire  island  was  a  complete  desert,  *  the  birth- 
place of  the  demon  ISnnuL*  She  wants  to 
go  back  to  Europe  already,  to  educate  her 
diildren.  I  dined  four  times  with  Napoleon, 
who  talked  very  little  at  table,  and  generally 
addressed  himself  to  the  admiral.  He  took 
Very  little  exercise,  about  two  hours  during 
the  day,  after  dinner.  He  dispatched  his 
Anner  in  half  an  hour.  General  Bertrand 
and  Las  Casses  are  his  greatest  favourites ; 
the  others  he  seldom  held  any  conversation 
with.  He  played  at  cards  every  night,  either 
at  loo  or  whist ;  in  the  forenoon  at  chess.— 
He  retired  early  to  bed,  and  rose  very  late. 

••  He  did  not  play  at  diess  on  board  the 
ship  diuing  his  passage ;  the  general  game 


or  three  gniiieas  Ht  ft  MttHtg.  tw^imalM, 
but  was  very  muck  struck  that  cin  l«s  Wtk- 
day  he  won  every  tMiig,  and  often  wyeited 
to  it  ibr  days  after.  I&  says,  tlmt  whon  ke 
attacked  in  the  last  campaign,  he  eiqpeeted 
from  tihe  duke  of  WelliTigtoii  some  abde  and 
^Iful  movements  in  retreat.  AU  he  wanted 
was  a  battle,  and  was  suiprised  to  be  HidMlged 
in  his  wish.  He  says  he  had  deddedly  gained 
the  victory  at  Waterfoo,  and  had  antkapated 
and  completely  provided  for  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians ;  but  having  been  oUiged  to 
advance  in  haste,  he  had  no  time  to  weed  his 
army  of  the  Royalists,  who  were  in  it,  and 
who  took  occasion  of  the  moment  of  the  last 
advance  of  the  English  to  cry  out,  *  sauve 
qui  pent!  (save  himself  who  can,)  and  spread 
a  panic.  He  should  otherwise  have  annihi- 
lated our  army  the  next  morning. 

**  He  positively  denies  that  he  knew  anjr 
thing  of  captain  Wright,  or  ever  heard  his 
name,  till  lord  Ebrington  mentioned  it  at 
Elba." 

•*  Here  we  are  literally  starving,**  says  an- 
other correspondent,  •*  or  living  upon  the  hard 
Irish  beef,  which  we  get  for  a  ration,  in  the 

{>roportion  of  lib.  per  day,  and  whidi  is  ao 
lard  as  to  be  susceptible  of  as  high^a  polish 
as  mahogany.  The  privations  we  aU  endure 
are  very  great;  and,  were  it  not  that  we 
sometimes  catch  fish  (for  buying  them  is  out 
of  the  question),  I  do  not  know  what  would 
become  of  us ;  five  ot  six  regularly  fish  every 
day  for  dinner  and  breakfast,  and  have  conti- 
nued to  get  a  mackarel  or  two  «ach  fbi  hose 
meals ;  but  you  must  not  suppose  them  fixe 
the  mackarel  you  get  in  England,  the  largest 
not  being  half  tlie  size.  It  was  ludicrous  ft> 
see  the  ladies  of  the  5Sd  (who  arrived  hi  the 
Ceylon,  with  the  2d  division  d(  the  regiment, 
ten  days  after  us)  asking  for  tlie  market;  and 
their  astonishment  was  not  small,  when  they 
found  there  was  no  sudi  thing  in  the  place. 
They  are  worse  off  than  ourselves :  aU  tiie 
officers  have  only  three  marquees  among 
them,  and  those  K>ur  miles  from  the  towtL 
Poor  Napoleon  is  at  a  house  in  the  countty, 
or  rather  hut,  for  he  has  but  one  room,  Whidh 
serves  him  for  bed-rooifn,  parlour,  kitdien, 
and  hall ;  a  house  at  Longwood,  abo«it  ibiir 
miles  from  the  town,^  is  preparing  4br  ilkl^ 
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nnanas,  lemons,  and  one  or  two  more  traiti. 
You  see  a  few  coooa-nut  trees,  but  they  do 
not  bear  fruit ;  but  these  only  are  seen  in  the 
▼alleys,  the  mountains  not  even  having  a 
shrub  on  thetn.  The  climate  is  very  tem- 
perate, and  they  tell  us  very  fine  and  healthy. 
The  brown  canary  bird  is  a  native  of  this 
island,  and  has  a  more  beautiful  note  than 
the  yellow  one.  The  Java  sparrow,  a  mo^ 
beautiful  bird,  with  a  very  low  note,  is  also 
found  here.  There  are  also  pheasants,  pan- 
tridges,  some  pigeons,  and  a  number  of  wild 
doves,  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  shoot 
yet^ 

St.  Helena  was  touclied  at  by  an  India 
ship,  on  board  of  which  was  a  gentleman, 
whose  father  resides  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
he  writes,  that  **  Napoleon  resides  in  the 
country,  in  a  small  cottage,  with  a  marquee 
adjoining,  belonging  to  Mr.  Balcombe,  a  navy 
agent.  Mr.  Baicombe's  country-house,"  he  • 
says,  '*  is  in  the  same  enclosure,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  distant ;  this  is  the  only  family 
on  the  island  which  he  visits.  Mr.  Balcombe 
has  two  smart  young  daughters,  who  talk 
the  French  language  fluently,  and  to  whom 
he  is  very  much  attached ;  he  styles  them 
his  little  pages.  There  is  a  number  of  little 
stories  of  the  innocent  freedoms  they  take, 
and  how  highly  he  is  diverted  by  it.  He  is 
occupied  during  the  diiy  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  and  the  evening  is  devoted 
to  walking  in  the  garden  with  his  generals, 
and  his  society  at  Mr.  Baicombe's.  The  only 
chance  strangers  have  of  conversing  with 
him,  is  by  getting  an  introduction  to  Mr.  B. 
and  stepping  in,  as  if  by  chance,  in  the  even- 
ing. Our  captain>  and  several  of  our  passen- 
gers, by  this  means,  have  had  long  conver- 
sations with  him ;  he  talks  upon  every  sub- 
ject but  those  relating  to  politics,  which  he 
seems  very  desirous  to  avoid.  He  behaved 
with  great  politeness  to  the  ladies,  who  have 
been  echoing  his  praises  ever  since.  I  rode 
up  one  afternoon,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  arrive  as  he  was  taking  his  afternoon's 
walk  in  his  garden.  We,  for  I  had  a  com- 
pMiion  with  me,  tied  our  horses  to  a  tree, 
•nd  slipt  behind  a  bush,  a  little  way  from 
the  walk  where  he  was  to  pass ;  he  passed 
•evenl  times  within  a  few  fee^  of  us;  we 


oomponied  by  two  or  tus  generals,  Moutho^ 
km  and  Gorgaud,  who  remained  unooveced. 
From  what  I  could  hear  (for^  tiiiragh  kndk 
he  talks  very  diickly),  the  Iste  events  wcve 
the  sul^ect  of  thdo*  conversation.  Davoust^s 
name^  I  could  learn,  was  mentkmed  inth  no 
high  encomiums.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
blue  coat  buttoned  high  over  the  bceast; 
leaving  tne  bellv  exposed,  whicb  protabe^ 
rated  a  good  deal,  long  white  waistcoat,  nan* 
keen  breeches,  and  military  boots ;  be  had  a 
large  star  on  his  left  breast  He  is  a  middle^ 
sized  man,  well  made,  rather  corpulent,  with 
a  singular  though  agreeable  countenance; 
light  blue  eyes,  which  appeared  to  me  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  countenance, 
being  iso  expressive  and  intelligent;  there 
was  nothing,  however,  in  his  appearanoe  at 
all  indicative  of  the  great  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses. He  is  very  strictly  watdied  by  the 
admiral;  two  sloops  bf  War  are  constantly 
cruising  off  the  island,  the  one  on  the  wind- 
ward and  the  other  on  the  leeward  sides, 
besides  several  guard  boats ;  they  are  forti- 
fying it  in  every  possible  direction.  He  still, 
however,  entertains  the  idea  of  being,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  emperor  of  France;  be 
thinks  it  inrpossible  that  the  French  people 
can  long  suffer  the  Bourbons." 

A  letter  from  St.  Helena  describes  the  be- 
haviour of  Napoleon,  since  his  arrival  there^ 
with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  ren- 
der it  unquestionably  the  best  communica^ 
tion  on  this  interesting  subject. — "  The  topo- 
graphy of  St  Helena,"  it  observes,  "  must  be 
pretty  well  known  in  England  by  this  time. 
I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  imagination 
of  man  could  not  picture  a  more  hideoiB 
aspect  than  its  external  front  It  b  inao- 
cessible  towards  the  south,  from  a  perpendi* 
cular  face,  and  an  eternal  trade  wind,  whicft, 
nhie  months  of  the  year,  would  deny  shelter 
to  a  skiff,  in  the  only  little  rocky  bay  in  that 
direction.  On  the  north  side,  where  ships 
anchor,  there  are  several  ravines  or  dim, 
with  the  marginal  rocks  rising  perpendicu- 
larly one  thousand  feet ;  with  the  exception 
'  of  a  rippling  rill  of  water,  and  a  few  water* 
cresses  (the  only  inhabitant  of  these  dreary 
defiles),  the  surmce  is  mouldering  lavas.  One 
of  these  ravines,  in  consequence  of  its  having 


menwminiimiMX 
^  nmie  ef  Junert  Val^.  Fram  the 
beid^  Miwmtb,  as  fiff  as  the  ^1if%  will  admits 
a  row  of  tolerable  hoases  has  been  biiilt»prifi^ 
cipdly  for  the  aecommodation  of  passengers 
en  thar  way  to  India*  The  rocks  which 
fiirm  the  inlet  are  equally  stupendous  as  the 
others.  The*labour  of  ages  hasaocomplished 
a  path  on  eadi  side  to  reach  the  summit 
The  interest  excited  on  approaching  this 
frightful  island  may  be  betta:  imagined  than 
described.  I  watched  with  eager  curiosity 
the  look  of  each  individual  whose  days  were 
consigned  to  dwindle  here.  Madame  Ber- 
trnnd,  with  streaming  eyes,  begged  me  to 
look  at  it  and  pity  her;  she  cast  her  eyes  on 
her  husband,  then  on  her  children,  who  were 
innocently  playing  on  the  quarterdeck^ 
seeming  to  say,  am  I  at  last  destined  to  this? 
Napoleon  eyed  it  with  fortitude :  his  look, 
his  manner,  spoke  it  a  place  more  damnable 
than  he  bargained  for.  Anxious  as  he  was 
to  get  on  snore,  he  did  not  quit  us  ibr  a 
couple  of  days;  and  when  he  di^  I  posi- 
tively saw  r^ret  pictured  in  his  face.  The 
last  word  he  uttered  happened  (from  my  be^ 
ing  near  him)  to  be  aadressed  to  me :  the 
admiral  and  captain  were  at  the  gangway— « 
barge  in  waiting.  Napoleon  hurried  alon^ 
the  quarter-deck,  from  the  cabin,  wrapped 
up  in  a  white  great^coat.  As  he  passed,  he 
bowed.  My  eye,  I  do  think,  spoke  pity,  for 
it  met  his,  and  he  hastily  asked  if  I  continued 
on  board  ?  It  was  night  before  he  reached 
his  house  in  the  village.  StiU  there  were 
many  spectators  whom  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid.  At  dawn  the  following 
day  he  rode  out  with  sir  O.  Cockbum,  to 
examine  the  situation  of  his  future  residence. 
Longwood  is  distant  five  miles  from  the  vil* 
lage,  and  elevated  above  it  two  thousand 
feet — exactly  ten  degrees  difference  of  tem- 
perature from  that  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  certainly  less, 
offensive  to  the  eye  than  what  its  exterior 
would  promise.  Perhaps,  if  one  would  draw 
a  comparison  between  what  the  island  pro- 
mises on  approaching  from  the  sea^  and  what 
is  found  on  taking  a  ride  through  the  ooun^ 
try,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say  many  spots 
are  beautiful.  It  has  neen  in  this  way  that 
the  pec^le  who  have  written  of  St  Helena 


JMive  judged  oi  it  Aapoteon^  on  m  MVk 
day's  ride  (for  he  has  not  taken  a  second)^ 
qpoke  in  very  unfavourable  terms  ei  the^ 
jdace,  and  said,  every  description  we  had. 
given  him  to  read  of  the  island  was  exagge-t 
rated.  On  descending  the  mountain,  onhis 
return  to  the  village,  he  stopped  at  a  small 
house  called  the  Briars,  situate  on  a  prqect- 
ing  rock,  midway  from  the  sumodt  llere 
he  requested  permission  to  stop,  and  from 
which  he  has  not  strayed  a  hundred  vards, 
since  the  hour  he  took  possession,  ^ture 
and  art  have  done  something  for  this  spot. 
The  lava  has  become  soil,  and  the  eye  is  re< 
lieved  by  a  spot  of  verdure  exceeding  two 
acres.  There  is  a  garden  with  fruit-trees— 
a  rill  of  water  gurgling  by ;  and  Napoleon, 
with  his  friend  Las  Casses,  here  contrive  to 
pass  their  solitary  time.  He  is  perfectly  ex- 
cluded from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  which 
was,  perhaps,  a  principal  reason  for  selecting 
this  spot,  until  tne  repairs  of  Liongwood  were 
finished. 

•*  I  must  now  introduce  you  to  the  inha^ 
bitants  at  this  same  Briars — this  half  aerial 
habitation  of  the  fallen  Napoleon.  Mr.  Bal^ 
combe,  a  native  of  England,  long  resident  in 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  a  merchant  of  the 
place,  and  contractor  for  the  navy,  is  the 
proprietor  of  tlie  Briars.  He  has  resided, 
there  for  many  years  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife,  an  intelligent  woman,  and 
two  daughters,  both  extremely  well  educated, 
and  under  tiie  age  of  seventeen.  Balcombe's 
house  is  so  extremely  small,  that  there  are. 
scarcely  apartments  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing his  family.  He  has  an  out-house,  fanci- 
fully constructed,  on  a  little  emineince  over- 
looking the  valley^  This  Napoleon  chose 
for  breakfast  room,  dining  room,  and-parlour. 
His  camp  bed  has  been  conveyed  there,  from 
the  Northumberland,  and  there  he  is  con-^ 
tented  to  ruminate  the  live-long  day,  on  the 
awful  occurrences  of  his  unexampled  qireer. 
This  apartment  of  the  mighty  Napoleon  teN 
minates  in  a  little  Gothic  garret  (where,  I 
declare  to  you,  1  cannot  turn  round).  There 
resides  the  counsellor  of  states  comte  Las 
Casses,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  page  of  the 
ex-emperor^s,  aged  about  sixteen,  sharing  the 
couch  of  his  fkther.  I  have  repeatedfythouffhl^ 
it  my  duty  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  &Ueii 


toe  BmrSy  more  espedmij  ad  the  vuits  of 
fldrangers  are  disapproved  of  by  him,  and 
dani-officadly  forbidden  by  his  excellaicy» 
sir  Cfeorge.    From  the  fadJity  with  irtiich  I 
gain'  admittance  to  his  f^eaenee,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  the  attention  not  unaeoept- 
al^.    From  the  VMriet^  cf^spen  I  see  scat- 
tared  about  on  his  toilette,  and  the  hours 
which  he  }B  closeted  with  Las  Casses  (a  man 
ai  uncocnmon  tsient^  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  is  busied  either  in  drawing  up  a  remoiv 
strance  to  the  British  goremment,  or  writing 
a  history  of  his  own  nfe.    His  hours  of  re- 
creation are  gei^erallr  from  twelTC  till  two 
c^doA.    He  peramlnilates  the  little  garden, 
and  is  invariably  joined  by  the  young  ladies, 
daughters  of  the  proprietor.   [The  youngest, 
not  KKirteen  years  old,  requested  one  evening 
to  see  the  likeness  of  his  wife  and  child,  with 
which  he   immediately  complied.]      Both 
speak  French,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  afford 
him  very  great  consolation.    When  I  last 
saw  fairn^  Jtie  was.  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  I 
tiiought  him  more  than  usually  slovenly. — 
However,  he  had  just  left  the  girls,  when  I 
learnt  he  had  be^  very  smuce ;  and  when 
I  entered  his  apartment^  tie  was,  without 
ceremony,  dad  in  his  morning  gown^  with- 
out shfrt,  neckdoth^  or  breedies.    Marshal 
Bertrand,  the  coimtess,  general  Mouthokm^ 
and  Gorgaud,  inhabit  a  house  in  the  town, 
where  I  daily  visit  They  are  full  of  trouble. 
From  the  habits  of  life  they  have  been  ac- 
customed  to,  all  are  inclined  to  launch  into 
extravagance:   however,  the  admiral  is  as 
rigid  an  economist  and  this  system  of  re- 
tmichment  i^pears  to  give  great  dissatisfac- 
^on.  Napoleon  takes  every  ming  as  he  finds 
it :  however,  the  complaints  of  his  followers 
have  met  his  ears,  and  he  has  solicited  per* 
mission  to  provide  for  them  himself.    He  is 
unwilling  that  dther  the  one  or  the  other 
should  in  any  manner  be  a  burden  on  the 
British  governments  and  he  is  equa&y  hurt 
Auit  their  comforts  should,  in  any  sluipe^  be 
^bridged.  /       1-^ 

.    ^  The  liest  ftdng  Napoleon  casn  do  is  to 

£t  a  wife.  Unless  influenced  by  some  fair 
mad  of  the  isfamd^  I  few  hie  wiH  become 
careless  of  his  penon.  He  asked  me  oneway 
frtiefiier  I  i!id  tK«  think  a  w^e  iieo^^ 


the  society  of  a  lady  weiaid  much  contr 
to  the  happiness  ot  man.  He  has  a 
abrasion  on  the  fore  arm  just  now;  it  i 
tended  with  oonsiderable  inflammatk 
Think  of  his  application — a  little  salt 
aolvad  in  water^  with  which  he  oontinn 
ka&e  the  place.  He  has  his  little  di 
sent  into  his  bed-zoom,  where  be  partab 
it,  with  Las  Casses.  Frequently,  of  an  c 
ing,  be  joins  Balcombe's  nm3y»  and  witi 
girls^  and  perhaps  a  fiivoorite  visitor,  be 
in  a  party  of  whist,  when  he  tries  to  re 
or  cheat;  and  when  discovered  (by  the 
youngest  lass)  he  laughs  immoderately. 

The  probability  of  an  escape  is  so  ab ! 
that  you  would  imagine  a  stnall  degr ; 
relaxation  fiur.    No,  no.    Napoleon  li 
ciqptain  of  the  5dd  raiding  in  the  house 
him,  and  two  orderly  Serjeants,  who  ]i 
permit  him  to  pass  the  thredidd  of  hi  i 
without  accompanying  his  steps.    Tbi 
thinks  severe,  and  I  was  told  yesterday 
he  had,  at  last;  sdidted  a  &voiir — ^to  ! 
the  two  soldiers  removed,  mm  thdr  pre  i 
had  a  tendency  to  remind  him  of  his  m  I 
tunes ;  or,  if  they  were  thought  indispen  i 
to  clothe  them  differentiy.  Although  T  i 
this  from  unquestipciahle  authority, 
iScaroe  think  Napoleon  would  oondc^ 
^  as  to  supplicate  or  comfdaia.** 

A  gentleman  lately  returned  from  3 
lena,  and  who  was  firequently  with  Nap  I 
describes  him  as  in  the  highest  spirits,  i 
to  a  degree  of  Jollity.  He  says^  that  he    i 
dignity)  but  niirly  roUs  and  swaggers    I 
the  idbtnd  as  if  he  ]kad  made  it  his  01  1 
life.     When  the  gentleman  was    01  1 
away,  and  mentioned  bis  destination    1 
other  part  of  the  worid,  tlie  ex-empen 
daim^,  **  What,  sir,  and  leave  such 
^land  as  this  ?"*    He  talked  about  Indi   , 
shewed   the  most  complete    and  6n   \ 
ki^wledge  of  it3  aflidrs.     He  knew  r 
petty  princes,  their  situaitioBs,  oppos    \ 
terests,  the  names  of  the  principal  hi    I 
merchants,  &c  in  our  settiexients,    I 
im  mudjL  a»Jait  on  the  aul^ectaaif 
passed  Ms  we  thera.    Being  asked  li 
Rkm  of  llord  WeUingtoB,  be  said,  "^  ] 
ffood  general,  but  siow.    IdiouU^pn    I 
S^ndrsd  tliiiMs— i  neaia  vmtkm  wA    1 


hft  IB  mounted,  leaving  die  cAvakside  who 
attend  Jiim  at  a  good  distance  behind. 

Napoleon  did  not  send  a  single  i^ter  to 
Ckirope  by  the  ships  aniTed  from  St  Hdena, 
nor  would  he  permit  one  of  hs  coofipaniom 
to  wHte.  So.  that  nothing  eon  be  known 
from  themselves  of  their  situation,  or  then: 
sentiments.  Minutes  of  aU  N»ioIeon*s  poll* 
tical  conversations  were  carefully  taken.  It 
seems  he  spoke  with  great  freedom  of  the 
characters  and  views  of  all  the  potentates,  as 
well  as  of  their  ministers.  In  his  opinion, 
the  confederacy  of  the  allies  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  at  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
teiloo ;  and  if  he  had  gained  the  ascendant, 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

.  One  of  the  last  letters  received  from  St 
Helena  states,  that  Napoleon  is  at  present 
most  narrowly  watched,  and,  on  parole,  not 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  little  garden, 
&a  surrounding  the  cottage  he  inhabits.  He 
has  always  about  his  person  an  officer,  and  at 
least  two  or  three  Serjeants.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  tliis,  he  is  never  heard  to  complain, 
but  seems  perfectly  calm  and  resigned  to  his 
fate.  He  still  keeps  up  his  dignity  with 
those  about  him,  and  they  never  approach 
him  covered,  nor  do  they  wear  their  Jbots  in 
bis  presenoe.  I  remarked,  says  the  writer, 
the  day  I  dined  with  the  admiral,  during 
o|ir  outward-bound  passage^  that  he  had  a 

Elate  of  each  dish  on  the  table  put  before 
im  by  his  servant,  and  some  he  partook  of; 
others  were  removed  without  his  eating  any. 
The  same  ceremony  was  observed  in  handing 
round  the  wine ;  a  glass  of  each  sort,  on  a 
salver,  was  occasionally  presented,  and,  if  in- 
clined, he  drank  one ;  if  not,  the  salver  was 
removed  without  his  speaking.  He  4)L;ii:ay$ 
preserved  a  great  degree  of  stateliness.  He 
mwet  asked'  JioW  he  was  to  be  dupetod  ^f, 
and  waa  .perfeekly  passive  in  every  tiMsaO' 

tlNk 

.  Sir  GSeoi^  Gookbum  has  aant  liome  oaef 
of  liapoieon^s  suites  This  person  had  been 
depc^rted  as  a  domestic;  but  is  suppoBod  4o 
have  been  a  distinguished  character  under 
the-  ffovemoMit  of  Na^^oleon. 
iAMlMsigMriinthe  iiliMl,  t^ttfwr  wltib 


iiuiayi,wtnL9sre  not  vuuercu  vo  uc  mrw  91  « 

houses  after  dark.  The  gates  of  the  garrison 
are  abut,  and  the  drawbridge  hoisted  wp  at 
sun«eet.  Ko  private  merchantmen  are  al- 
lowed to  attdior ;  regular  Indiamen  are  only 
allowed  this  privilege.  ^  If  water  is  required, 
it  is  only  to  be  had  of  the  admiral.  AU  in- 
tercourse mth  the  ^ps  of  foreign  nations  is 
ri^dly  prevented. 

The  imprisonment  of  Buonaparte  in  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  was  hailed  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  British  people,  as  the  har^ 
binger  of  lasting  peace,  as  the  pledge  of  na* 
tional  prosperity,  and  as  the  signal  irf*  relief 
from  ail  the  miseries  of  war,  and  miKtary 
turbulence.  After  the  first  emotions,  how^ 
ever,  of  astonishment  and  exultaticxi  bad  in 
some  degree  subsided,  it  became  tqo  evident 
that  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  our  national  distress.  When 
the  people  began  to  compute  the  gains  of 
the  war,  and  to  enquire  into  the  real  advan- 
tage and  honour  obtained  by  Bnglland  and 
her  victorious  allies,  they  at  last  arrivied  at 
the  certainty,  that  there  is  no  coniiectioKi 
between  the  accomplishment  and  success  of 
any  system  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  inter* 
nal  prosperity  of  tlie  country.  The  political 
preponderance  of  England  is  now  at  a  greater 
lieight  than  it  ever  before  attained,  yet  it  can 
only  be  i^ualled  by  her  individual  misery : 
and  we  have  tlie  mortification  of  finding  that 
our  strenuous,  persevering,  and  glorious  ex- 
ertions, have  produced  no  oae  pontical  resdkv 
either  fiivouraUe  to  .the  cause  of  general  li- 
berty, or  to  our  peculiar  interests.  The  con- 
gress of  Vienna  has  violated  all  its  profes-^ 
eiORs;  the  oonfcdcrate  powers,  not  contented 
with  waging  war  against  the  banners  of  Na^ 
poleon,  which  might  possibly  be  justified  on 
on  the  priiiCiple  of  self-defence,  imposed  an 
obnoxious  government  on  the  French  peo- 
ple^andin^efiaaee  of  their  owiifroelamatian%  ^ 
n^^aoed  the  Bourbom  on  the  throne  at  the 
htad  of  innumerable  armies.  The  last  4»dfi- 
tion  was  evidently  alei^ue  of  ^sovereupis  anA 
xnilitaiVGoamianaers  awinst  the  freedom  and 
tiie  Tights  of  jiations.  l)eluded  as  they  Iwre 
been  for,  many  years  by  the  virtuous  tone  of 
their  numerous  dedamtions^  the  British  pei>- 
filt  havefowid a(  iast  that  they  hnvB  Mi« 


extend  the  triumph  of  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion, over  the  ruins  of  liberty.  The  conduct 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  has  been  precisely 
similar  to  that  which,  in  their  repeated  mani- 
festoes, they  ascribed  to  Buonaparte;  and 
their  British  allies,  aftei"  witnessing  Uie  vio- 
lation of  all  their  magnificent  prefessions, 
found  themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  fatal  pre- 
cipice. Our  finances  are  now  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  arrear  that  will  never  be 
retrieved,  yet  had  the  objects  for  which  we 
sustained  our  intolerable  and  perpetual  bur- 
thens been  in  any  degree  accomplisJied^  we 
should  have  sat  down  to  contemplate  our 
own  misfortunes  in  silent  gratitude  fcrt*  the 
deliverance  of  others.  But  we  have  failed 
in  every  object  that  swelled  the  hearts  and 
opened  the  purses  of  the  nation.  The  Bour- 
bons are  re-established,  not  as  the  fothers  of 
their  people,  but  elevated  to  the  throne  on 
the  bayonets  of  the  allies ;  Spain  is  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  tyrant ; 
Poland  annexed  to  an  empire  already  too 
enormous ;  and  Italy,  and  the  states  of  Ve- 
nice, reduced  to  their  former  barbarous  sub- 
servience. If  the  reader  be  disposed  to  ask 
how  this  representation  accords  with  the  ap- 
probation we  have  formerly  expressed  of 
many  outlines  of  ministerial  policy,  our 
answer  is,  that  having  done  so  muck,  they 
should  have  done  mum  more ;  havingawak- 
ened  and  supported  the  energies  of  JEurope 
to  resistance  against  the  military  despotism 
l^f  Buona^partcj^  they  should  have  watched 


ported :  they  should  have  demanded  distinct 
pledges  for  the  conduct  and  intentions  pf  the 
allies;  have  stood  between  the  victim  and 
the  vanquisher;  and  to  every  violation  of 
engagement,  or  of  treaty,  have  opposed  a 
firm  and  inflexible  attitude.  Instead  of  this, 
we  have  participated  in  all  their  indiscre- 
tions, all  their  mtrigues,  and  all  their  ex- 
amples of  bad  faith.  The  peo])le,  no  longer 
gratified  by  the  hope  of  delivering  Europe, 
soisibly  feel  the  privations  and  distresses 
to  which  they  are  reduced.  It  is  too 
clearly  perceived,  that  the  pressure  wliich 
we  now  bear  can  be  borne  no  longer,  and 
the  people  begin  to  question  the  merit  of 
that  system  which  has  terminated  in  im- 
questionable  evil,  counterbalanced  by  no . 
adeqtuite  good ;  an  evil  weighing  upon  all» 
and  coming  home  to  every  apprehension, 
and  to  all  dasses  of  society.  The  sacrifices 
made  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
might,  or  might  not,  be  necessary,  but  they 
have  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  gulf  which 
has  swallowed  up  many  other  states  and  na- 
tions, and,  if  not  counteracted  by  a  consider- 
able change  in  every  financial  and  civil  ar- 
rangement, will  prove  fatal  to  our  own. — 
Our  military  glory  may  indeed  exalt  our  re- 
putation, but  it  will  not  prevent  our  fall; 
and  ruin  can  only  be  averted  by  consulting 
the  liberty,  the  happiness,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  in  adopting  a  system  of  rigidt 
impartial,  and  undeviating  economy. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 1815. 

0tate  of  parties  in  Paris.-r'IHsturbances  in  the  provinces. — Animosity  and  cruelly  of  the 
Prussian  troops. — I%e  museum  despoiled^  aria  its  treasures  conveyed  to  the  countries 
fi^om  lohipli  tlifiy  were  taken. — Note  of  lord  Castlereagh. — Letter  of  the  dt^e  of  WH- 
lington.—I)istress  of  the  Parisians. — Persecution  of  me  protestants  in  France. — Mas^ 
sacre  at  Nismes.—Ikath  of  general  La  Garde. — interest  excited  in  England  Jor  the 
French  protestanfs. — Untimely  death  of  Mr.  Whithread,  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

^  It  soon  appeared  that  the  apparent  enthu-    afforded  a  suspidoua  proof  of  their  afiection 
^mm  of  the  Frenefa,  on  t^e  arnval  of  I^ouis,.  and  sincerity     Many,  it  is  tme,  welcoiaed 


attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and  of 
legitimate  government,  and  from  unfeign. 
ea  respect  ibr  the   benevdent  and  virtu- 
ous character  of  the  sovereign  :  others  wd- 
corned  the  Bourbons  as  a  security  from  the 
excesses  of  the  foreim  tro(^)s,  of  which  two 
days'  experience  had  almost  driven  them  to 
despiur.    Many  more  were  indifferent  to  the 
form  of  government,  and  to  the  reigning 
prince,  but,  in  present  circumstances,  peace 
with  Europe, ,  uid  deliverance  from  foreimi 
invasion,  seemed  intimately  and  inseparalHy 
eounected  with  the  return  of  legitimacy.— 
A  very  great  proportion  were  desirous  to 
palliate  their  former  opposition,  and  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  family  which 
Uiey  could  no  longer  resist,  by  the  expression 
of  sentiments  to  which  their  hearts  were 
strangers.    The  object  of  the  king  was  to 
include  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and 
thus  to  inspire  universal  confidence.    In  this 
be  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  coun- 
cils of  the  moderate  and  liberal  part  of  the 
ministry  been  imiformly  thwarted  by  the 
violence  of  their  associates,  and  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  court.  It  was  impossible 
for  sucli  discordant  materials  as  the  regicide 
Fouch^,  the  revolutionary  Talleyrand,  and 
the  despotic  and  vindictive  princes,  ever  to 
form  a  sincere  and  permanent  union.     Sus- 
picion and  fear  usurped  the  place  of  confi- 
dence and  hope.     It  was  deeply  felt  that 
I.^uis  was  restored  by  foreign  bayonets,  and 
that  his  former  system  of  government  would 
be  forcibly  re-established.     Had  he,  on  his 
return,  dismissed  all  whose  evil  counsels  had 
before  seduced  him ;  had  he  removed  from 
1a5s  confidence  those  of  his  family  of  whom 
the  nation   was  most  suspicious;    had  he 
ndopted  the  charter,  and  fuliilled  with  good 
faith  all  its  stipulations;  had  he  published 
an  urjiversal  amnesty,  and  solemnly  declared 
that  neither' the  person  nor  the  property  of 
zcny  of  his  subjects  should  be  endangered,  on 
ad'ount  of  their  fonner  political  opinions  or 
conduct,  his  subjects  would  gladly  have  sub- 
mitted  to  the  sacrifices  which  the  allies  de- 
tpanded,  and  have  rallied  round  the  throne 
of  the  constitutional  and  legitimate  monarch. 
The  best  guarantee  of  the  hitention  of 
X^uis  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  declara- 


legislatftve  assembly,  freely  and  fairly  chosen ; 
but,  by  the  ordonoance  of  the  18th  of  Jufy, 
lie  called  together  the  electoral  colleges^  un- 
der such  regulations^  and  prescribe  sudi 
conditions  to  the  eligibility  of  the  deputies^ 
as  were  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  system 
about  to  bg  pursued. 

The  number  of  representatives  was  re- 
duced to  896:  the  qualification  necessary 
for  a  candidate  was  enacted  to  be  the  pay- 
ment of  5000  francs  (208/.)  of  contribution  ; 
and  such  presidaits  were  named  to  the  elec- 
toral colleges  as  precluded  the  success  of  any 
but  a  court  candidate.  The  court  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  no  agents  but  those  of  the 
ancient  regime.  Neany  the  whole  of  the 
new  prefects  were  nobles,  and  other  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  the  same  spirit  The 
certainty  of  support,  from  the  sovereigjn  and 
the  ministers,  gave  to  the  partizans  of  the 
restored  family  an  audacitv  which  characte- 
rises the  victory  of  a  weak  and  prejudiced  . 
minority  Already  had  accounts  arrived 
that  the  massacre-  of  the  protestants  had 
begun  in  the  south ;  and  though  the  king 
was  neither  suspected  nor  accused  of  the 
slightest  blame,  these  disturbances  were  re- 
garded as  a  fatid  omen  of  bigotry  and  imbe^ 
cility  on  the  part  of  his  advisers.  The  ac- 
counts from  the  provinces  represented  them 
in  a  state  more  violent  than  that  of  Paris. — 
The  population  on  the  frontiers  were  still  in 
arms — many  garrisons  still  held  out.  Gene- 
ral Clausel  puolished  an  order  of  the  dav  at 
Bourdeaux,  on  the  13th  of  July,  forbidding 
the  authorities  to  receive  orders  from  Paris, 
or  from  any  but  the  prince  of  Eckmubl.  At 
Lyons,  a  monument  was  raised  "  to  the  war- 
riors who  died  for  their  indeppndance  at 
Waterloo.**  In  the  extensive  range  of  those 
unfortunate  provinces  which  were  overrun, 
or  plundered*  by  the  troops  of  the  conti-  ^ 
nental  powers,  resentipent  and  disafiectipn  ' 
were  (exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
human  animosity. 

It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able to  detail  the  prolix  discussions,  tne  ser« 
vile  flatteries,  and  the  abortive  attempts  at 
eloquence,  which  occupied  the  time  of  the 
two  chambers,  during  the  first  session.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  historical  ^ 
8D 


tiired  of  the  king'^  adminidtintioiH  and  the 
pdltied  opitn<Hl^  of  thoee  virfettons  and  emi- 
nent men^  whe  Bfilted  to  th^  most  enliriit* 
ened  vievre  the  inttfepidity  io  aVow  tbdr 
sentiments* 

The  moderation  of  tb^  allies  in  the  last 
year,  when  Europe  arose  in  fmn%  ahd  me- 
naced the  gates  (k  Paris,  woilld,  it  was  be- 
lieTed,  serve  as  a  precedent  for  their  conduct 
in  this  second  conquest  o£  the  <2apital  of 
France. 

It  ykBS  fondly  iihagined  by  the  French 
that  European  politics  were  changed  for  ever, 
and  that  the  vulgar  ambition  of  darker  ages 
had  given  place  to  a  biagnanimity  worthy 
of  our  enlightened  times,  and  confirming  all 
the  beautiful  systems  of  human  perfectibility. 
TRie  events  which  had  passed  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  haa  tended  to  establish 
this  opinion.  Satisfied  with  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  with  compelling  France  to 
relinquish  the  immense  territories  she  had 
conquered,  all  further  restitution  seemed  for- 
gotten; and  the  only  bbject  in  Paris  that  had 
not  been  respected  was  the  statue  of  Napo- 
lean,  which  was  quietiy  takeh  down  from  the 
column  of  victory  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
while  the  itionument  itself  remained  un- 
touched. Upon  the  t«^hole,  with  the  excep- 
c^ption  of  a  few  prbvinces,  which  the  allied 
armies  had  traversed,  France  had  suffered 
but  little  from  their  first  invasidti,  6hd  it 
was  generally  believed  that,  having  once 
more  accomplished  their  great  purjiose,  they 
woiild  depart  in  peace. 

Very  different  was  the  intention  of  the 
allies.  The  Prussians,  like  other  conquerors, 
in  the  pride  of  a  second  tridhiph,  began  to 
imagine  that  they  had  been  too  ttioderate  in 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  that  they  had, 
ill  Ihe  last  visit,  left  the  Parisians  too  many 
tropliies  of  victory ;  and  that  the  duty  yet 
remained  to  retaliate  on  the  city>  and  the 
provinces,  the  same  enormiliies  which  the 
French  had  committed  in  Pi-ussiia, 

^  The  first  prqect  of  vengeiince  that  occu- 
pied marshal  Blucher  was  that  of  blowing 
nn  tiie  bridge  denominated  )^y  the  Parisians 
Po?it  de  Jena :  the  execution  of  which  at^ 
tempt  was  prevented  Uy  the  interference  of 
tiie  king  of  Prussia,  who/acted  with  his  usual 


next  menace  of  general  Blucher  was  that  of 
sending  a  considerable  number  of  Parisian 
bonktt^  and  merchants  to  Prussian  fortresses, 
unless  they  paid,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
fifth  part  of  a  hundred  millions,  whicli  he 
imposed  on  the  city  of  Paris.  These  pro- 
jects^ though  not  executed,  were  considered 
by  the  troops  as  intimations  that  their  own 
excesses  or  Extravagance^  would  be  treated 
with  indulgence^ 

A  great  part  of  these  troops  were  of  the 
landwehr,  or  I^ssian  levy  in  mass.  They 
were  in  general  extremely  poor,  and  their 
poverty  might  excuse  pillage :  but  another 
part  of  this  army  consisted  of  professors  and 
students,  who  had  made  the  crusade  as  vo- 
lunteers. A  Frenchman  might  be  robbed — 
he  might  suffer  even  indignities,  with  pa- 
tience— but  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
discourses  of  professors  and  students,  who 
assured  him  that  they  had  come  only  for  his 
good ;  who  wished  to  persuade  him  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  German  over  the 
French  nation,  and  of  the  propriety  of  de^ 
taching  fit>m  France  one  or  two  of  its  pro- 
vinces on  the  Rhine,  with  other  topics  erf 
similar  import :  this  was  a  refinement  in 
crueltv  beyond  the  rights  of  war.  The  bad 
Fuench,  and  worse  logic,  of  these  war-doctors, 
were  alike  insufferable  to  French  ears  and 
Fuench  vanity :  and  the  tortured  Parisians 
exclaimed,  in  piteous  accents,  •*  Rob  me  if 
you  please — shoot  me  if  you  will — ^but  spare 
me  your  harangues." 

The  Prussians  were  thus  become  the  ob- 
jects of  general  hatred.  There  might,  in- 
deed, be  some  doubt  whether  they  were 
more  detested  than  the  Wirtemburghers 
and  the  Bavarians.  The  causes  of  this  an- 
tipathy must  be  placed  to  the  exercise  of 
that  spirit  of  vengeance  to  which  the  invad- 
ing army  was  abandoned,  and  to  the  inflexi- 
bility  of  Blucher,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  Complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
the  other  generals,  Bulow,  Zeithen,  and 
Taiienzein,  always  interposed  their  authority 
to  prevent  the  outrages  of  their  troops. 

Order  was  still  preserved  in  Paris,  but  the 
inhabitants  without  the  walls,  and  the  coun- 
try round,  were  left  to  feel  the  full  vengeance 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  who,  by  the  most 


u 


Utie  Prussians  bad  enduied,  Gtoni  the  former 
vi^ts  of  their  couDtrymen.  The  pow  pea- 
iant  was  too  often  the  Tteliin  of  this  vea». 
^ance,  and  die  remains  of  his  last  year's 
narviest  were  devouned.  The  pleasure  felt 
by  the  husbandman,  in  watching  the  foster^ 
ing  showers  and  the  viTid  jBun4ieam6»  that 
ripen  the  fruits  of  the  field,  was  here  lost  in 
the  cruel  apprehension  that  his  cn^s  would 
become  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  The  sol- 
dier eyed  askance  the  com  as  it  ripened,  and 
the  grape  as  it  swelled,  while  the  desponding 
owner,  instead  of  thanking  the  Almighty  for 
his  bounties,  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven  to 
inToke  its  vengeance  en  the  Prussian  sol- 
diery. 

The  Parisians  themselves  received  occa^ 
sional  lesisons  from  these  invaders.  A  Prus^ 
sian  officer  expressed  much  desire  to  be  quar- 
tered at  the  house  of  an  old  countess  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  His  request  was 
eomplied  with;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
kdy^s  residence  he  was  shewn  into  a  small 
but  comfortable  apartment,  with  a  handsome 
bed-chamber  ad^ining.  He  expressed  the 
greatest  dissatisraction  with  this  accommoda* 
tioQ,  and  required  that  the  countess  should 
give  up  to  him  the  whole  of  the  first  floor, 
which  she  occupied  herself,  and  which  was 
most  elegantly  furnished.  She  remonstrated, 
but  the  officer  was  absolute,  and  insisted  on 
being  instantly  shewn  into  his  new  apart- 
ments. The  countess  had  no  time  to  remove 
any  of  the  articles  even  of  her  own  boudoir, 
and  retreated  to  the  second  floor. 

She  had  scarcely  retired  thither  when  a 
new  loessE^.andved  from  the  Prussian,  that 
he  had  appropriated  the  secosid  flow  for  ihis 
aide-de-camp,  and  tiiat  it  muat.be  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  his  reception.  This  pnv 
duoed  tti  earnest  and  angry  jemonst«ance 
firom  the  kdy.  *She  urged  not  only  tbedn*^ 
)iuntanity  of  the  requisition,  rbiit  the  total 
impossibiUty  of  complying  with  it  The 
officer  was  inexomble,  and  furiously  replied^ 
^  Obey  my  orders^  or  take  the  oonsequences:'* 
axid^at  tihe  some  timehe  seutforafileof  men 
6om  the  .guard-house. 

!  He  now,  t|hrew  himself  in  his  idirty  boot^ 
0a^ane.of  ^ths  Jiandsame  sp&fl»  and>onlering 
4he  oaoJiiii.h^.auiBpMira^^HBBflai^^ 


iM^ted  hour,  as  be  had  invited  several  o^ 
nis  brother  cheers  to  dine  with  him,  and 
warned  the  butler  that  the  best  wines  which 
the  cellar  affi»ded  must  be  forthcoming. 

He  now  went  out»  and  returned  a);  tb^ 
appcnnted  hour  alone.  Dinner  was  sar^'ed« 
He  complained  that  it  was  execr^le,.  m^ 
violently  dashed  the  dishes  on  the  floor^ — 
The  wine  was  worsen  imd  bottle  afler  bott|a 
was  spilled  on  the  beautiful  carpet 

At  length,  when  he  had  wearied  himself 
wd  the  domestics  with  his  caprice^  he  qr^ 
dered  that  the  lady  should  be  summoned  to 
attend  him.  She  was  compelled  tremblingly; 
to  obey.  To  her  astonishment  he  received 
her  with  respect,  and  addressed  her  in  the 
following  manner : — **  You  have  doubtless^ 
Madam,  heea  shocked  at  the  conduct  which, 
you  have  witnessed  sinc^  my  entrance  intp. 
your  house.  Have  you  not  thought  it  dis- 
gracefully cruel  and  barbarous  ?*'  The  lady« 
^orant  to  what  ^  this  tended,  and  fearing 
some  new  insult,  hesitated  what  to  reply.-— 
^  J  beseech  you  U>  answer  me  candidly,"  ha 
continued,  **  have  ypu  Qot  deemed  me  « 
oonq»lete  savage?'' — "  Indeed,**  answered  the 
lady,  '"  I  was  not  prepared  to  receive  sudiL 
treatmeut,  and  since  you  will  compel  me  to 
speak,  I  do  think  it  most  disgracefully  bar- 
barous."'— V  Have  you  not  (t  son.  Madam  I 
iQ  Prussia?*' — ''  I  had  a  son  there,  but  be 
has  perished." — *^  Ho,  Madam !  he  has  not 
perished,  and  I  am  not  the  salvage  whom  you, 
imagine.  Your  son  was  quartered  at  the 
house  of  my  iofirm  mother.  During  three 
months  he  inflicted  on  hear  the  suSeringi 
whic^  you  have  endured  in  the  last  few. 
hours.  I  swoce  to  avenge  W-  I  have  leep^ 
my  oaith !  No»  Madam*!  I  am  tK>t  the  barbfh; 
lian  wlK>m  y^^u  tj^nk-  It  iwas  with  ineXf. 
preasiUe  iteluctenoe  that  I  schooled  mysel? 
to  act  the  pafft  whii^  I  tove  done.  Yq^ 
wiU  Deaume  your  apartment^,  wd  I  wiU  ^e^Jf, 
a  lodging  elsewhere.  Yojur  ^on  will  sooq  b^ 
m  Fms.  X^  bm  that  J  ine^nt  .to  Jiave  j^e* 
quiredof  bifida  strict  aoeQUnt'£>r  the  wff&a^ 
ings  ef  tny  pcfpr  mother^  b^t  j  h^ve  avf n^ 
ket  in  a  ndbjbr  way,  wd  1  eordi^Uy  forgjlvft 

^  bkAe  j«x>¥ttfcry  ^fafough  wWch  .^  iE*^ 
)Mh  iariere.di4|»wd  n^ mmi^mi  w""^ 


IOU8  conduct;  they  paid  for  every  thing  de- 
manded from  the  cottager ;  they  laboured  at 
the  harvests,  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the 
oidiards,  and  busied  themselves  in  the  oocu- 
fMitions  of  rural  industry.  **  Happy,**  said 
the  peasants,  **  the  country  where  the  Eng- 
lish are  <}uartered !" 

Paris  itself,  though  spared  the  first  evils 
of  War,  still  wore  the  aspect  of  a  conquered 
dty,  guarded  by  foreign  troops  at  all  its 

¥it^  at  every  bridge,  and  in  front  of  the 
huilleries.  The  Bois  de  Bologne  (the 
Hyde  Park  of  Paris),  might  now  hd  termed 
a  desert  rather  than  a  royal  domain.  The 
inhabitants  might  almost  imagine  themselves 
in  the  wilds  of  America,  amidst  huts  framed 
of  logs  arid  branches,  with  tlie  ground  cleared 
around  them,  and  nothing  left  but  the  stumps 
of  trees,  marking  where  they  once  grew. — 
The  walks,  formerly  crowded  with  the  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  gay  and  great,  lost  their 
shade  and  their  visitors,  and  werelpnsformed 
into  streets  of  tents.  Here  andthere  a  tall 
Withered  stalk  of  a  tree  remained,  and  served 
as  a  rublnng  post  to  the  horses  and  cattle. 

The  humiliation  of  the  French  was  now 
completed,  by  the  determination  of  the  allies 
to  r^ain  the  monuments  of  art  which  had 
been  plundered  from  the  various  continental 
powers.  When  the  convention  was  arranged, 
the  provisional  government  demanded  that 
the  museum  should  remain  untouclied.  The 
allied  generals  wrote  with  a  pencil,  **  Not 
granted  f  and  general  Blucher,  immediately 
on  his  entrance  into  Paris,  sent  a  letter  to 
M.  D^ion,  the  director  of  the  museum,  de- 
manding the  immediate  surrender  of  part  of 
its  treasures.  M.  Denon  replied,  that  it  was 
an  affitir  which  must  be  negociated  with  his 
government,  and  that  he  would  not  give 
tnem  up.  M.  Denon  was  arrested  during 
the  night,  by  twenty  men,  and  was  threat- 
ened to  be  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Graudentz, 
in  West  Prussia.  From  this  argument  there 
was  no  appeal.  The  objects  demanded  were 
dteKvered  This  would  have  been  but  a  tri- 
ttng  loss,  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia  seized, 
ia  addition  to  the  articles  which  belonged  to 
Potsdam  and  Berlin,  those  which  had  been 
triraa  from  ColcMpe  and  Aix-la-Chapelle» 
eountriat  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine, 


time  they  were  carried  away.  He  justified 
this  act  of  oppressive  retaliation,  on  the  pre- 
text that  these  objects  belonged  to  the  cathe> 
dral  and  the  municipality  of  his  capital 

Two  months  had  now  elapsed,  when  the 
gallery  of  the  Liouvre  was  menaced  fiom 
another  quarter.  The  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands  had  published  a  constitution,  in  the 
modem  style,  that  is,  on  fiee  and  liberal 
principles;  but  the  catholic  cleigy  of  Bd- 
gium  were  alarmed  by  the  diffusion  of  doc- 
trines which  might  tend  to  alienate  the  fide- 
lity and  ob^ience  of  their  flocks,  and  deeply 
resented  the  circulation  of  the  articles  of  the 
new  constitution.  In  order  to  regain  their 
favour,  and  conciliate  their  attachment,  it  was 
determined  to  rescue  the  pictures  of  which 
the  Belgian  churches  had  been  despoiled, 
from  their  bondage  in  the  museum  of  Paris. 
The  same  conduct  was  adopted  by  M.  Ca- 
nova,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  in  favour  of  the 
pope.  The  possession  of  the  sculptures 
taken  from  Rome,  had,  indeed,  been  gua- 
ranteed to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  To- 
lentino,  but  M.  Canova  represented-  that 
the  peace  concluded  at  that  place  had  been 
broken  in  various  instances  by  the  French, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  just  that  the  more 
powerful  sovereigns  should  support  the  cause 
of  the  weaker,  and  restore  the  plunder  of 
llome  to  the  pope.  The  justice  of  all  these 
demands  was  strongly  enforced  in  the  subse- 

auent  correspondence  and  explanations  of 
le  duke  of  Wellington  and  Jord  Castle- 
reagh. 

NOTE, 

DELIVERED  IN  BY  VISCOUNT  CASTLEHEAOH 
TO  THE  ALLIED  MINISTERS,  AND  PLACED 
UPON  THEIR  PROTOCOL. 

Paris,  September  llM,  1815. 
Representations  having  been  laid  before 
the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  from  the 
pope,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  other  soverdgns, 
claiming,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
high  aUied  powers,  the  restoration  of  tSie 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  df  art,  of 
which  their  respective  states  have  been  sue* 
cessively  and  S}'stematically  stripped,  by  the 
late  revolutionary  government  of  France^ 
cootaary  to  every  prindpk  of  justice^  and  to 


Bftving  been  leterrea  tor  tne  consideration  of 
his  court,  the  undersigned  has  received  tfae 
commands  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  his  allies,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  this  interesting  subject : 

It  is  now  the  second  time,  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  have  been  compelled,  in  vindica- 
tion of  thdr  own  liberties,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  world,  to  invade  France,  and 
twice  their  armies  have  possessed  themselves 
of  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  which  these, 
the  spoils  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  are 
accumulated. 

The  legitimate  sovereign  of  France  has, 
as  often,  under  the  protection  of  those  armies, 
been  enabled  to  resume  his  throne,  and  to 
mediate  for  his  people  a  peace  with  the  allies, 
to  tlie  marked  indulgences  of  which  neitlier 
their  eonduct  to  their  own  monarch,  nor  to- 
wards other  states,  had  given  them  just  pre- 
tensions to  aspire. 

That  the  purest  sentiments  of  regard  for 
LiOuis  XVI 11.  deference  for  his  ancient  and 
illustrious  house,  and  respect  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, have  guided  invariably  the  allied 
councils,  has  been  proved  beyond  a  question 
by  their  having,  last  year,  framed  the  treaty 
of  Paris  expressly  on  the  basis  of  preserving 
to  France  its  complete  integrity,  and  still 
more,  after  their  late  disappointment,  by  the 
endeavour  they  arc  again  making,  ultimately 
to  combine  the  substantial  integrity  of 
France,  with  such  an  adequate  system  of 
temporary  precaution  as  may  satisfy  what 
they  owe  to  the  security  of  their  own  sub- 
jects. 

But  it  would  be  the  height  of  weakness,^ 
as  well  as  of  injustice,  and  in  its  effects  much 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  bring  back  the 

nle  of  France  to  moral  and  peaceful  habits, 
e  allied  sovereigns,  to  whom  the  world 
is  anxiously  looking  up  for  protection  and 
repose,  were  to  deny  that  pnnciple  of  inte^ 
gnty,  in  its  just  and  liberal  application  to 
other  nations,  their  allies  (more  esnecially  tp 
the  feeble  and  to  the  helpless),  vmich  they 
are  about,  for  the  second  time,  to  concede  Uy 
4  nation  against  whom  they  have  had  occa^ 
idon  so  kmg  to  contend  in  war. 

Upon  what  principle  can  France,  at  the 
«lo0e  9f  sttoh  a  war»  expect  to  sit  dawn  with* 


neia  Defore  tne  revolution,  and  desire,  m  tb& 
same  time,  to  retain  the  amamentd  qpoOs  of 
all  other  countries?  Is  it,  that  there  can 
exist  a  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  or 
of  the  power  of  the  allies,  to  effectuate  whieit 
justice  and  policy  recjuire?  If  not,  upon 
what  principle  deprive  France  of  her  late' 
territorial  acquisitions,  and  preserve  to  her- 
the  spoliations  appertaining  to  those  territo- 
ries, which  all  modem  conquerors  have  in- 
variably respected,  as  inseparable  from  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  allied  sovereigns  have  perhaps  some 
thing  to  atone  for  to  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  the  course  pursued  by  them,  when  at 
Paris,  during  the  last  year.     It  is  tr4ie^  they 
never  did  so  far  make  themselves  parties  in 
the  criminality  of  this  mass  of  plunder;  as  to 
sanction  it  by  any  stipulation  in  their  tre^ 
ties:  such  a  recognition  has  been  on  their 
part  uniformly  refused ;  but  they  certainly 
did  use  their  influence  to  repress,  at  that  mo- • 
ment,  any  agitation  of  their  claims,  in  the . 
Iiope  that  France,  not  less  subdued  by  their 
generosity  than  by  their  arms,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  preserve  invidate  a  peace  which* 
had  been  studiously  framed  to  serve  as  a 
bond  of  reconciliation,  between  the  nation 
and  the  king.     They  had  alsa  reason  to-  ex-  * 
pect  that  his  majesty  would  be  advised  vo* ' 
luntarily  to  restore  a  considerable  proportion 
at  least  of  these  spoils,  to  their  lawful  owners. 

But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one* 
now ;  and  to  pursue  the  same  course  under 
circumstances  so  essentially  altered,  would: 
be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Prince  Regent,* 
equally  unwise  towards  France,  and  unjust) 
towards  our  allies,  who  have  a  direct  interest' 
in  this  question. 

His  royal  highness,  in  stating  this  opinion,* 
feels  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  pom-' 
bility  of  misrepresentation. 

Whilst  he  deems  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the- 
allied  sovereigns  not  only  not  to  obstruct,,  butp 
to  facilitate,  upon  the  present  occasion,  the 
return  of  these  objects  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  were  torn,  it  seems  not  lesr 
consistent  with  their  delicacy,  not  to  suflfer 
the-position  of  their  armies  in  France^  or  the 
removal  of  these  works  from  the  Louvr^  ta 
beconoA  the  means»  eitber  directly  or  indir 
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at,  th^  period  of  their  conquest^  beloog  either 
t^  their  )nespe<AiYB  ilimily  ooUeetions,  or  to, 
tbj^  oountries  over  which  they  now  nictually 

Whatever  value  the  Prince  Regent  might 
attach  to  Such  exqivsite  specinoehs  of  thefiae 
arta,  if  otlierwise  aequireo,  he  has  no  wish  to 
become  possessed  of  them  at  the  expence  of 
France,  or  rather  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  of  right  belong,  more  especially  by  fol- 
lowing up  a  principle  in  war  which  he  consi- 
ders 98  a  reproach  to  the  nation  by  which  it 
has  been  adopted ;  and  so  &r  from  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  purcliase 
from  the  rightful  owners  any  articles  they 
might,  from  pecuniary  considerations,  be  dis- 
posed to  part  with,  his  royal  highness  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  disposed  rather  to  affi:>rd 
tbe  means  of  replacing  them  in  those  very 
temples  and  galleries,  of  which  they  were  sp 
lo^  the  ornaments. 

Were  it  possible  that  his  roj^al  highnesses 
sentiments  towards  the  person  and  cause  of 
Louis  XVIII.  could  be  brought  into  doubt, 
or  that  the  position  of  his  most  Christian 
mi^ty  would  be  injured  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  people,  the  Prince  Regent  would  not 
come  to  this  conclusion  without  the  most 
painful  reluctance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
royal  bighness  really  believes  that  his  majesty 
will  rise  in  the  love  and  respect  of  his  own 
8iib|ects,  in  proportion  as  he  separates  him- 
self from  these  reinembraoces  of  revolution-r 
ary  war&re.  These  spoils,  which  impede  a 
moni,  reconciliation  between  France  and  the 
cxnmtries  she  -has  invaded,  are  not  necessary 
to  record  the  exjdotts  of  ber  armies,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  cause  in  which  they 
>pere  achieved^  (must  ever  make  the  arms  of 
the  natidn  reapected  abroad.  But  whilst 
these  objects  remain  at  Faiis,  conetituting, 
ai  'h  li^ere,  4he  titleHdeeds  of  the  eoum  tries 
wfaich  katae  been  !given  up,  the  a^f^timeilts  of 
i»-uniting  these  oomntries  again  to  Franoe 
wiUifiever  be  altogether  exflinet;  norwiUthe 
jpeniulr^rf  the  Frencbpeopleierer  ^sompfetdy 
associate  itedf  wMi  'thertmire  (limifesa  ejdat*  > 
enob  assigned  to  itke  matioii  xmder  the  iBow* 
Jintis. 
^  9iiutiKr>4lufe  opiid<m  giv^ 
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h^ness's  general  policy,  the  demeanour  of 
his  troops  in  France,  his  having  seized  the 
first  moment  of  Buonaparte's  surrender  to 
restore  to  France  the  freedom  of  her  com- 
merce^  and,  above  all,  the  desire  he  has  re- 
cently evinced  to  preserve  ultimately  to 
France  her  territorial  integrity,  with  certain 
modifications  essential  to  the  security  of 
xieighbouring  states,  are  the  best  proofs  that, 
consideration  of  justice  to  others,  a  desire  to. 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  revolution, 
and  not  any  illiberal  sentiment  towards. 
France,  have  alone  dictated  this  decision. 

The  whole  ^question  resolves  itself  into 
this : — Are  the  powers  of  Europe  now  form- 
ing in  sincerity  a  permanent  settlement  with 
the  king  ?  And  if  so,  upon  what  principles 
shall  it  be  concluded  ?  Shall  it  be  upon  the 
conservation  or  the  abandonment  c^  revolu- 
tionary spoliations? 

Can  tlie  king  feel  his  own  dignity  exalted, 
or  his  title  improved,  on  being  surrounded 
by  monuments  of  art,  which  record  not  less 
the  sufferings  of  his  own  illustrious  houses 
than  of  other  nations  of  Europe?  If  tlie 
French  people  be  desirous  of  treading  back 
their  steps,  can  thw  rationally  desire  to  pre- 
serve this  source  oi  animosity  between  them 
and  all  other  nations ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  is 
it  politic  to  flatter  their  vanity,  and  to  keep 
^ive  the  hopes  which  the  contemplation  of 
these  trophies  a^e  calculated  to  excite  ?  Can 
even  the  armv  reasonably  desire  it?  The 
recollection  of  their  campaigns  can  never 
perish.  They  are  recorded  in  the  military 
annals  ,of  Eurqpe.  They  are  emblazoned  on ' 
the  pubHc  monuments  of  their  wvn  country : 
why  is  it  necessary  to  lassociate  their  glory 
in  the  flield  with  a  system  of  plunder,  by  4he 
aidpption  of  wfaieh,  in  ieontravent^nnr  of  the 
law  of  modest^  w^r^,  the  chief  t^at  led  them 
to  barttliQ,  m  faet»  tarai^d  tiiekistreof  th^ir 
.arms?  '     . 

Jf  iweare  reaHy  to^atupa  to  peace  and  to. 
andamtiBlbk^xji^it cantiot be  w't^  to jprea^rve 
just  so  nutcktof  the  abu^s  o^  t}ie  wski  not 
can  the  (king 'desire^  oqt  of  tiift  wmdcs^^if  the. 
revolution,  of  wihkbihfe.&imly  Jja^  beeo  o^e, 
of  t!ie  chief  victims,  ^to  ipeiyetuiB^^  jin  his 
.btnitie  Ahi6ipdiou8  ]|iimc^]yiQif  Alm.«t|»  IIM^, 


ptevious  to  the  revolution,  augmented  by 
theBorghese  collection,  which  has  since  been 
fnirchased  "(one  of  the  finest  in  the  world), 
#ill  aflfbrd  to  the  king  ample  means  of  orna- 
menting, in  its  fair  projjortion,  the  capital  of 
his  empire :  and  his  majestjr  may  divest  him- 
self of  this  tainted  source  of  distinction,  with- 
out  preiudice  to  the  due  elevation  c£  the  arts 


m  i*  ranee. 

In  applying  a  remedy  to  the  offensive 
evil,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  middle  line 
can  be  adopted,  which  does  not  go  to  recog- 
nize  a  variety  of  spoliations,  un£r  the  cover 
6f  treaties,  if  possible  more  flagrant  in  their 
character  than  the  acts  of  undisguised  rapine 
by  which  these  remains  were  in  general 
brought  together. 

The  principle  of  property,  regulated  by  the 
daims  of  the  territories  from  whence  these 
works  were  taken,  is  the  surest  and  only 
guide  to  justice ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
which  would  more  tend  to  settle  the  public 
mind  of  £urape  at  this  day,  than  such  an 
homage,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France, 
to  a  principle  of  virtue,  concuiation,  and 
peace. 

(Signed)  CAsruiBEAaH. 

DISPATCH  FBOM  THE  BUKS  OF  WELLING- 
TON TO  TtSCOTINT  CASTI^BUKAGS,  DATED 
PAllIS,  43EPT£MBi:R  33,  1815. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dissension 
here  ktely  respecting  die  measures  which  I 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  adopting, 
in  CH-der  to  get  for  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
kuids  his  pictures,  Ace.  from  the  museums; 
and,  lest  these  reports  should  readh  the  Prince 
Regent,  I  wish  to  trouble  you,  ibr  his  royai 
hignness*s  information,  with  the  foUbwing 
statement  of  what  has  passed: 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  sovereigns 
at  Paris,  the  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands claimed  the  pictures,  &c.  belonging 
to  Lis  sovereign,  equally  with  those  of  other 
powers ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  never 
could  get  any  satisfactory  reply  from  the 
French  government  After  several  conver 
sations  with  me,  he  addressed  your  lordship 
an  ofTiciul  note,  which  was  laid  before  the 
izuriisters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  assembled 


into  consideration  repeatedly,  with  a  view 
to  discover  a  mode  or  doin^  justice  to  the 
daimants  of  the  specimens  oi  the  arts  in  the 
museums,  without  injuring  tiie  feeling^  or 
the  king  of  France.  In  the  meantime,  die 
Prussians  had  obtdned  from  his  majesty  not 
only  the  really  Prussian  pictures,  but  those 
belonging  to  the  Prassian  territories  <xi  the 
left  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  pictures,  &c.  be** 
longing  to  all  the  allies  of  bis  Prussian  ma- 
jesty ;  and  the  subject  pressed  for  an  early 
decision ;  and  your  lordship  wrote  your  note 
of  the  11th  instant,  in  which  it  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

The  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands still  having  no  satisfactory  answer  from 
the  French  government,  appealed  to  me,  as 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  know  whether  I  had 
any  objection  to  employ  his  majesty's  troops 
to  obtain  possession  of  what  was  his  un^ 
doubted  property*  I  referred  this  applica- 
tion agdn  to  liie  miotstens  of  the  laiS&eA 
oourts,  and  no  objection  having  been  statfed, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  obtam  what  was  lus  right 

I  accordingly  spoke  to  the  prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand upon  the  sul^ect ;  explained  to  him 
what  had  |)a6sed  in  conference,   and   the 
grounds  I  had  for  thinking  that  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  had  a  right  to  the  pictures ; 
and  begged  bim  to  state  the  case  to  tlie  king^ 
and  to  ask  liis  mi^esty  to  do  me  the  favour 
to  point  out  the  mode  of  effecting  tlie  otgeet 
of  the  king  of  the  Nethcrknds  which  should 
be  least  offensive  to  his  rai^e^y*  Thepiince. 
de  Talleyrand  pratnised  me  .an  aftswec  on 
the  following  evening ;  wUch  not  .hating 
received,  I  railed  upoa  4)lin  at  night,  atld 
bad  :anofher  •discussion  witJi  \Am  lipen  the* 
subject,  m  w>ht€h  he  infcarmed  ataie  that  liie 
king  could  igive  no  Order  upon  it ;  tfeat  i 
migfit  act  as  I  thought  proper;  .and  that  I . 
might  communioate  with  Monsieur  Denon. 

I  sent  my  aide^e«cainp,<lientenai>t-eolonet 
Freemantl^  to  JMLoniieur  Denon,  in  the 
morning,  who  informed  hiro  that  heihad<noi 
orders  to  give  atiy  pictuees  out  of  the  gidlery^ 
and  that  he  could  ^ve.none  wiUiou»t  flieuae 
offeree, 

I  then  .sent  eokmel  WnMtmxHe  %»  X\m 


mswer/ana  ro  acquunv  mm  uiac  uie  iffoope 
itmild  go  the  next  morning,  at  twelve  o^doclCt 
to  take  ponession  of  the  lung  of  the  Nether* 
land's  iHctures ;  and  to  point  out,  that  if  any 
disturbance  resulted  from  this  measure,  the 
Idt^s  ministers,  and  not  I,  were  responsible. 
Colonel  Freemande  likewise  informed  Mon- 
sieur Denon  that  the  same  measures  would 
be  adopted. 

It  was  not  neeessaiy,  however,  to  send  the 
troops,  as  a  Frusrian  guard  had  always  re- 
mained in  possession  <x  the  gallery,  and  the 
pictures  w^e  taken  without  the  necessity  of 
calling  for  those  of  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand, excepting  as  a  working  party,  to  assist 
in  taking  tiiem  down  and  packing  them. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  being  the  In* 
struraent  of  removing  the  pictures  l^longing 
to  tlie  king  of  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
gallery  of  the/rhuilleries,  I  had  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  a  treaty  >vhich  I  had  myself 
made;  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  tlie 
museum  in  tlie  treaty  of  die  25th  of  March, 
and  it  now  appears  that  the  treaty  meant  is 
the  military  convention  of  Paris,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shew  how  that  convention  affects  tlie 
museum. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss  the' 
question,  whether  the  allies  were  or  not  at 
war  with  France ;  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  their  armies  entered  Paris  under  a ' 
military  convention  concluded  with  an  officer 
of  the  government,  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  an  officer  of  the  array, 
lieiug  a  representation  of  each  of  the  authori- 
ties existing  at  Paris  at  the  moment,  and  au- 
thorised by  those  authorities  to  treat  and 
conclude  for  them. 

The  article  of  the  convention  which  it  is 
supposed  has  been  broken,  is  the  11th,  which 
relates  to  public  proj^erty.  I  positively  deny 
that  this  article  referred  at  all  to  the  museums 
or  galleries  of  pictures. 

The  French  commissioners,  in  the  ori^nal 
projet,  proposed  an  article  to  provide  for  tlie 
security  of  this  description  of  property.— 
Prince  Blucher  would  not  consent  to  it,  as 
he  said  there  were  pictures  in  the  gallery 
which  had  been  taken  from  Prussia,  which 
his  majesty  Louis  XVIII.  had  promised  to 
feabore ;  but  which  have  never  b^n  restored. 


commissionerst  ana  toey  uen  oneva  to  maaft 
the  artide,  widi  an  exception  of  the  Prussitti 
pictures.  To  this  olDfer,  I  answered,  tfaifc  I 
stood  there  as  an  ally  df  ttU  the  nations  in 
Europe,  and  any  thing  that  was  gruited  to 
Prussia  I  must  claim  for  other  natiooa.  I 
added,  that  I  had  no  instructions  regarding 
the  museum,  nor  no  grounds  on  which  to 
form  a  judgment  how  the  sovereigns  would, 
act;  that  they  certainly  would  insist  upon 
the  king's  pem>rming  his  engagements,  and. 
that  I  recommended  that  the  article  should 
be  omitted  altogether,  and  that  the  question 
should  be  reserved  for  the  dedsion  of  the 
sovereigns  when  they  should  arrive. 

Thus  the  question  regarding  the  museum 
stands  under  the  treaties.  The  conv^ition 
of  Paris  is  silent  upon  it,  and  there  was  a 
communication  upon  the  subject  which  re- 
served the  decision  for  the  sovereigns. 

Supposing  the  silence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  May  1814,  regarding  tlie  museum* 
gave  the  French  government  an  undisputed 
claim  to  its  contents  upon  all  future  occa- 
sions, it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  claim 
was  shaken  by  this  transaction. 

Those  who  acted  for  the  French  govern- 
ment at  the  time,  considered  that  the  suc- 
cessful army  had  a  right  to,  and  would  touch 
the  contents  of  the  museum ;  and  they  made 
an  attempt  to  £ave  them  by  an  article  in  the 
military  convention.  This  article  was  re- 
jected, and  the  claim  of  the  allies  to  their 
pictures  was  broadly  advanced  by  the  nego- 
ciators  on  their  part ;  and  this  was  stated  as 
tlie  ground  for  rejecting  the  article.  Not 
onlv  then  the  military  convention  did  not  in 
itself  guarantee  the  possession,  but  the  trans- 
action above  recited  tet>ded  to  weaken  the 
qlaim  to  the  possession  by  the  French  go^ 
vernment,  which  is  founded  upon  the  silence 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  May  1814.  The 
{dlies  then  having  the  contents  of  the  mu-. 
seum  justly  in  their  power,  could  not  do 
ot-herwise  than  restore  them  to  the  countries 
from  which,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  civi- 
lised warfare,  tliey  had  been  torn,  during  the 
disastrous  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte.  *» 

The  conduct  of  the  allies,  regarding  the 
museum,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  ]Paris^ 


ooiksfliste  the  Frmck  army,  and  to  eonaui* 
date  the  Teoomfliation  with  Europe,  which 
the  army  at  that  period  manifissted  a  disposi- 
tion to  efieet  But  the  circomstances  are 
now  entir^  different  The  army  disap- 
pointed the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
world,  and  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
rebelling  against  their  sovereign,  and  of  giv- 
ing their  services  to  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind,  with  a  view  to  the  revival  of  the 
disastrous  period  which  had  passed,  and  of 
the  scenes  of  plunder  which  the  world  had 
made  such  gigantic  efforts  to  get  rid  of. 

This  army  having  been  defeated  by  the 
armies  of  Europe,  they  have  been  disbanded 
by  the  united  council  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
no  reason  can  exist  why  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope should  do  injustice  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, with  a  view  to  conciliate  them  again. 
Neither  has  it  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be 
necessary,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  should 
omit  this  opportunity  to  do  justice,  and  to 
gratify  their  own  subjects,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  people  of  France.  The  feelings  of  the 
people  of  France,  upon  this  subject,  must  be 
one  of  national  vanity  only.  It  must  be  a 
desire  to  retain  these  specimens  of  the  arts, 
not  because  Paris  is  the  fittest  depository  for 
them  (as,  upon  that  subject,  artists,  connois- 
seurs, and  all  who  have  written  upon  it,  agree 
that  the  whole  ought  to  be  removed  to  their 
ancient  seat),  but  because  they  were  obtained 
by  military  successes,  of  which  they  are  the 
trophies. 

The  same  feelings  which  induce  the  people 
of  France  to  wish  to  retain  the  pictures  and 
statues  of  other  nations,  would  naturally  in- 
duce other  nations  to  wish,  now  that  success 
is  on  their  side,  that  the  property  should  be 
returned  to  their  riglitfiil  owners,  and  the 
allied  sovereigns  must  feel  a  desire  to  gratify 
thetn. 

It  is,  besides,  on  many  accounts,  desirable, 
as  well  for  their  happiness,  as  for  that  of  the 
world,  that  the  people  of  France,  if  they  do 
iTot  already  feel  that  Europe  i%  too  strong  for 
them,  should  be  made  sensible  of  it,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  extent,  at  any  time,  of 
their  momentary  and  partial  success  against 
any  one,  or  4ny  number  of  individual  powers* 
in  mrope,  t\xe  day  of  retribution  must  come. 


be  unjust  m  the  soverdgns  to. notify  roe< 
peqple  of  France  oa  this  sulgaet^  at  the  ex- 
penoe  of  their  own  people,  but  the  sacrifioe 
they  would  make  would  be  impolitic,  as  it 
would  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of- 
giving  the  pe<^e  of  France  a  great  moml 
lesson. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  , 

My  dear  Lord,  your's,  most  faithfully,    ^- 

Wellington. 

Those  to  whom  the  statements  of  the- 
English  ministry  were  known  omsidered: 
them  as  made  in  compliance  with  a- feeling 
of  national  jealousy,  rather  than  of  justice ;  • 
and  the  order  of  the  English  cabinet  was  at- 
tributed to  the  under  secretary,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, a  gentleman  known  in  the  literary  world, 
and  highly  interested  in  the  restoration  oi 
the  works  of  art.     In  answer  to  the  note  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  another  note  was  g^ven  in. 
by  M.  de  Nesselrode,  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander.    It  represented  the  painful 
situation  in  which  it  placed  Louis  XVIIL 
with  regard  to  the  public,  and  that,  if  the 
allies,  in  the  last  year,  forbore  retaking  their 
property  in  the  museum,  from  tlieir  respect 
for  the  king,  this  motive  ought  to  operate 
with  double  force  at  the  present  period.     It 
was  for  a  short  time  believed  that  this  Rus  ^ 
sian  note  had  produced  some  effect,  but 
whether  the  emperor  Alexander  relaxed  in 
the  energy  of  his  representations,  or  because 
the  Russian  troops  had  withdrawn  from  the 
capita],  this  hope  was  delusive.     Further 
observations  were  made  to  the  French  go- 
vernment by  lord  Castlereagh,  and  some  irri^ 
tation  excited  by  the  silence  with  which  they 
were  received,   but  still  more  by  a  severe 
note  from  M.  Talleyrand.     The  war  of  di. 
plomacy  then  ceased — sentence  was  passed- 
on  the  gallery — and  the  attack  on  the  mu- 
seum began.     It  had  been  ^ut  up,  but  was 
opened  on   the  requisition  qf  an   English* 
colonel,  who  demanded,  with  authority,  the^ 
surrender  of  the  objects  which  had  belonged 
to  the   Belgic  provinces.     English  troops; 
were  placed  on  guard  at  the  Louvr6.     The 
king  ordered  tiie  gates '  to  be  opened :  but*, 
that,  on  no  pretence,  any  assistance  should! 
be  given  to  the  invaders. 

SE       V    . 


at  ttie  gate,  to  asoercain  wnai  snouta  m 
tdkai.  SetUin^  waie  posted  along  Uie  gal- 
1^  of  the  museum,  at  ev^  twenty  paces, 
but  this  circumstance  did  not  entirely  pr&i 
nitfit  fraud.  The  Belgic  amateurs,  aided  by 
the  English  soldiery,  performed  their  duties 
in  conjunction.  The  turn  of  the  Austrians 
came  next,  who,  though  always  tardy  in 
their  operations,  never  swerve  from  their 
purpose.  Paris  was  in  an  uproar.  Curses 
lottoa:  and  longer  than  those  neaped  on  the 
hmd  of  Obadiah,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  were 
poured  on  the  allies  by  the  enraged  Parisians. 
They  forgot  all  other  miseries.  The  project 
of  Uowing  up  bridges,  pillage,  spoliations, 
massacres,  war-taxes,  the  dismemberment  of 
tbe  empire,  were  obliterated  from  their  minds 
by  the  loss  of  the  monuments  of  art.  They 
thought  no  more  of  the  cession  of  fortresses, 
and  the  fate  of  the  constitutional  charter. 
All  principles,  feelings,  hopes,  and  fears,  were 
absorbed  in  this  one  great  and  hateful  humi- 
liation. 

The  violence  of  their  resentment,  their 
despair  at  the  removal  of  the  -master-pieces 
of  art,  denote  the  feelings  of  a  people  arrived 
at  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization.  The 
Parisians,  while  they  had  mipported  with 
equanimity  the  most  signal  calamities,  and 
endured  with  cheerfulness  the  most  cruel 
privations,  deplored  with  sensibility  the  loss 
of  objects  which,  far  from  being  necessary  tp 
the  wants  of  ordinary  life,  are  only  fitted  to 
chanD  and  embellish  its  highest  state  of  re- 
finement They  asserted  tliat,  amidst  the 
iwid  levolutions  of  our  tioies,  a  possession 
irf^tome  years  ipves  as  great  a  right  to  pro* 
perty  as  would  have  been  acquired  formerly 
ay  the  lapse  of  tLgss.  They  remarked,  with 
a  kind  ot  spitefulsarcasm,  that  the  doctrine 
of  justice,  so  ostentatiously  preached  by  the 
allies,  and  so  severely  practised  in  belialf  of 
statues  and  pictures^  had  been  less  rigidly 
obaerved  towards  human  beings ;  and  that, 
while  they  established  with  such  grave  aus- 
tmtv  the  rights  of  inanimate  obj^ts,  it 
weuUl  have  been  well  if,  ki  the  treaties  re- 
sfiecting  Genoa  and  Veniee,  at  the  late  oon* 
gteu.  we  ruleia  of  the  globe  had  nevea:  loet 
Sb^it  of  ^  rights  oim&^^nfA  theprioeipk^ 
ofliberty. 


xounaation,  naa  scasosiy  ei\)Q^ea  one  moinent 
of  repose,  one  hope  of  sitwiUty,  when  a  cry 
of  terror  spread  itself  abroad—*'"  The  reign 
of  religious  persecution  ia  bqgun.**  The 
astonishment  produced  by  this  new  calamity 
surpassed,  if  possible,  even  the  horror  it  in- 
spired Amidst  all  the  various  phases  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  star  of  rel]|pous 
liberty  had  moved  calmly  in  its  majestic 
orbit,  and  cheered  de^>airing  humanitv  with 
a  ray  of  celestial  radiance.  Amidst,  the  vio- 
lation of  every  oth^  principle,  the, domain 
of  conscience  appeared  to  be  consecrated 

f  round,  where  tyranny  feared  to  tread. — 
[eaven  had  pleased  to  rain  (m  France  all 
other  afflictions  ;  but  religious  persecution 
seemed  an  obsolete  evil,  which  the  continent 
had  no  more  reason  to  fear  than  the  return 
of  trials  by  ordeal,  or  the  burning  of  sor- 
cerers. During  the  phrenzy  of  the  time  of 
Robespierre,  the  catliolic  pnests  had  indeed 
been  persecuted ;  but  that  paroxysm  of  mad- 
ness, when  churches  were  profaned  by  impi- 
ous rites,  and  abandoned  females  personified 
tlie  goddesses  of  heaven,  had  long  elapsed ; 
an  unprecedented  but  fleeting  horror,  that» 
like  tiie  shock  of  an  earthquake,  was  no 
sooner  felt  than  gone.  The  Frenclvpro- 
testants  hiid,  durii^  a  long  succession  of 
years,  been  admitted  to  the  court,  the  army« 
the  legislatiu-e,  and  the  senate;  holding,. m 
e\^ery  ceremonial  of  state,  their  equal  rank 
with  their  cathoUe  brethren. 

In  a  single  moment  the  scene  was diaogect 
The  catholics  profiting  by  the  return  rnOie 
Bourbon^  and  stimulated  by  enthusiaank 
dispersed  themselves  in  various  provinces  en 
tlie  country,  and  proposed  the  attematiye-^ 
repent  or  perish ;  become  catholics  or  w^ 
kill  you.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  execu*^ 
tion.  Their  victims  were  marked,  and  Uiev' 
plundered  and  murdered,  as  their  fury  di« 
rected,  wherever  they  found  protestant  pio* 
perty,  or  persons  professing  the  protestant 
faith.  The  citizens  of  opulent  towns,  and 
t4ieir  populous,  vicinities,  became  the  mar- 
tyrs. Nismes  was  the  centre  of  this  desola^ 
tion ;  it  spread  to  the  country  round,  and 
e>v  en  menaced  tlie  cUai^et  of  protestantism  in 
France^  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes. 
From  whatever  cause  this  violence  pnv 


timt.  The  aMiiknta  wM  dtecrinnitttrte  in 
their  choice;  end  the  selection  of  the  ffro- 
ftttors  bf  the  protettttnt  ikith  eridently  indx. 
etfbed  that  it  ww  an  mt^gumed  reKgimis  per^. 
ieeution.  The  iSlenoe  and  inaefion  of  the 
piotestant  powers  led  to  the  disfaeKef  of  such 
violence  arising  from  «uch  a  cause;  hut  di«. 
pbaiacy  is  obKrvant  of  etiquette,  and  inter* 
Mrenee  "with  the  internal  gcyvermnent  might 
hare  heen  deemed  wa  humiliation  of  rafal 
authority.  The  fareign  troops  were  also  too 
raneh  occupied  in  skirmishes,  and  sieges, 
and  in  re-fbrming  the  museum,  to  heed  diR* 
tutSsanees  in  the  depaitments:  no  French 
anoy  existed.  It  mm  awaiting  its  dissolu* 
tion  in  its  retreat  behind  the  Loire.  A 
tbousand  reasons  occurred  at  that  moment 
against  any  interference  of  authority  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  horriUe  outrages. 

The  French  government,  and  the  French 
people,  were  at  d^at  period  too  much  occu- 

Eied  in  the  great  European  oatastrophe  that 
ad  just  taken  place,  to  bestow  niuc4i  atten* 
tiort  on  what  they  considered  prorfncial 
party  disputes.  Csrtlidics  and  protestants 
were  names  almost  unknown  at  Paris.  The 
Parisians,  in  their  invectives  against  the 
protestant  allies,  exhausted  the  vocabulary 
of  all  in-sounding  epithets,  on  what  they 
deemed  the  most  nefarious  of  all  measures^ 
the  taking  their  pictures  j  but  never  thought 
of  applying  to  tliem  the  offensive  terms  of 
Heretic' or  Hugonot.  Boyalist  and  Buona- 
partist  were  weB  understood  by  the  Parisians, 
and  conveyed  some  meaning ;  but  a  contest 
about  Catholicism,  and  protestantism,  was  a 
subject  which  met  with  no  sympathy,  and 
about  which,  had  they  understoodf  the  nature 
of  the  contest,  they  would  have  given  them- 
•elves  but  little  concern.  Their  interest  in 
affairs  of  religion  is  awakened  only  on  some 
great  public  event.  Their  wrath  had  indeed 
Deen  kindled  against  the  piety  of  the  court, 
because  it  hadordained  a  more  externally 
strict  observance  of  the  sabbath :  theif  ridi- 
cule had  been  excited  by  the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  the  FSte  Dieu^  and  their  indigr 
nation  was  so  strongly  tpanifested  against 
the  catholic  clergy,  on  their  refusal  of  cinonir 
€sal  intennent  to  an  actress,  that  they  forced 
the  doors  of  the  church,  with  the  dead  body« 


But  althoilgli  the  oAklrs  #f  another  iMffU 
interest  fittie  the' Parisian,  who  iy  so  much 
ooeupied  with  the  present,  thepmrindal  \m 
more  Imsure,  and  less  indiffisrenM  on  tirft 
aubject* 

in  remote  pmvinces,  whore  life  glidM  on 
more  calmly,  and  where  the  great  events  tff 
the  present  times  i^  only  known  by  the 
newspapien  of  the  capital,  the  inhabitant  has 
time  to  ponder  over  the  hl$torlf»l  record*  of 
his  province^  and  the  tvaditions  of  the  counitv)' 
vound  him.  ' 

No  part  of  France  hasb^en  more  ftrtBein 
those  traditions  than  that  of  Lower  Langti^- 
doc.  Protestantism  had  been  spread  tlumigh 
many  provinces  of  Prance  in  a  greater  w  leiis 
degree,  but  the  south  was  its  prindpal  abode, 
and  Nisnies  had  been  called  the  protestant 
Rome.  The  irprd  protestantism  cannot, 
hwvever,  be  strictl v  applied  to  this  descrip. 
tion  of  dissenters  from  the  cath<^e  dinrck 
It  belongs  rather  to  the  Lutherans^the  inhi^ 
foitants  of  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Those  dissenters  were  named,  in  the 
^rsecuting  state  edicts  of  Louis  XVI.,|)ro-' 
lessors  of  uie  tl.  P.  R.  tlie  religion  pretend- 
edly  reformed;  and  by  the  court  of  Ix>ms 
XIV.  heretics,  find  Qugonots.  The  name 
by  which  they  called  themselves,  and  wem 
justly  denominated  by  their  friends*  was 
simply  that  of  Calvinijits.  Among  them  the 
heresies  of  the  protestant  worid  have  made 
no  inroads^  Bengelins  may  have  ndsed 
doubts  on  certain  mterpolated  texts  in  pro- 
testant Germanv;  Eicnom,  with  his  vast 
erudition,  may  have  rendered  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  more  intelll^ble;  and  Wetstein^ 
with  his  unwearied  industry,  have  collected 
manuscripts^  and  discovered  ten^  instead  df 
four  thousand  various  readings  in  the  writ- 
ings cf  the  apostles.  Pious  teachers  and 
learned  professors  may  have  confirmed  the 
^th  of  meif  followers,  by  enlightening  their 
reason,  and  led  to  a  fuller  belief  in  the  hol^ 
oracles  bv  a  more  satis&ctory  intei7>retation9 
jafter  exploring  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
knowledge. 

On  his  brethren  of  this  inquisitive  tempjav 
the  steady  rdigionist  of  the  south  looks  witli 
charitable  wonder.      The  Calvinist,  whost 


wioe,  hj  the  apontle  of  Geneva,  adheres 
with  aampalout  ndelHy  to  dl  that  was  then 
tMight  by  that  great  leaden  At  this  sort  of 
pogmsive  idigion  among  his  protestant 
,  methien  the  Galvinist  stands  in  mmn  atnaze, 
astonished  that  erudition  can  be  so  misap^ 
jdied,  as  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  amend- 
ing what  the  illustrious  reformer  had  handed 
down  to  future  times  as  perfect 

The  light  which  of  late  years  has  risen 
over  the  holy  city,  the  cradle  df  the  reforma* 
tioii,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  the  star  in  the 
east,  was  regarded  by  those  Calvinists  only 
as  a  mideading  meteor.  From  this  vene- 
.nUe  mother  m  their  faith  their  fflial  eyes 
were  averted*  when  they  beheld  her,  if  not 
arrayed  in  gold  and  scarlet,  and  the  trappings 
of  bar  Babylon,  glorying  at  least  in  the  tinsel 
of  heathenish  learning,  applied  to  the  exami- 
mUion  of  the  sacred  text,  and  indulging  in 
.that  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which  the 
Calvinist  deems  stumbling  blocks  and  fboL 
ishness.  So  unwavering  in  their  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevan  apostle  have 
been  these  faithful  professors  of  the  south, 
that  they  had  escaped  the  dreadful  accusa- 
tion brought  against  them  by  the  catholic 
dergy,  in  their  kst  conversation  and  address 
to  Louis  XVL  when  they  asserted,  that  the 
diurch  of  Geneva  had  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  christian  church,  since  it  had  taught 
the  disbelief  of  what  they  held  to  be  its  great 
corner-stone,  and  in  which  all  other  cburchesi^ 
whatever  be  their  other  heresies,  were  agreed. 

The  steady  faith  of  the.protestants  of  the 
south  had  therefore  never  strayed  from  that 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation.  They 
might  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  that  great 
event;  they  might  have  reasoned  amiss; 
they  might  have  erred  by  resting  in  the  in- 
iaUibility  of  the  opinions  of  him  who  was 
the  founder  of  their  faith,  and  precluding 
themselves  from  all  further  examination; 
but  they  have  at  all  times  supported  the 
distinguished  character  they  bore  in  the 
community,  foribe  practice  of  every  public 
.'virtue,  and  as  a  people  zealous  of  good 
works. 

What  then  were  the  crimes  which  have 

drawn  down  on  the  heads  of  those  respectable 

]  Calvinists  the  persecution  of  whidi  tl)ey  have 


#^ulett  enemies  bring  none  to  their  duage 
One  lelding  cause  of  this  persecution  drtet 
from  fer :  it  is  a  renovation  of  that  old  spirit 
of  ftnatidsm,  which  once*  infected  even  tiie 
court ;  and  which,  driven  from  the  powerfiil 
and  the  great,  now  sought  for  refuge  in  liie 
lowest  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  with  governments  as  widi  iodivi* 
duals-«*a  bad  principle  or  an  evil  action  has 
ccHisequences  which  extend  beyond  the  readt 
of  those  who  instil  the  first,  or  comimt  the 
latter*  When  Louis  XIV.  b^^  tiie  perse- 
cution of  the  proiestants  of  France,  and 
which  brought  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz,  whfm  frmatidsm  was  let  loose  witii 
all  its  horrors,  that  monarch,  alternately  the 
puppet  of  love  and  devotion,  saw  none  of 
the  evils  tiiat  awaited  his  oountr^,  when  thus 
deprived  of  various  sources  of  its  wealth. — 
But  still  less  did  he  foresee  the^^reatest  eala* 
mity  attending  those  measures,  m  the  perpe- 
tuity of  that  infernal  spiiit  of  persecutiaD 
transmitted  to  future  generations. 

Louis  XIV.  half  repented  when  it  was 
too  late :  we  are  told  b^  his  apologists,  that 
when  he  let  loose  his  ministers  of  vengeanee, 
ha  gave  them  orders  to  be  merdfril,  humane^ 
and  christian-hearted.  The  actions  of  those 
ministers  and  priests,  clothed  in  royal  and 
celestial  authority,  may  be  obscure  in  history, 
but  their  persecuting  prindples  and  doctrines 
have  outlived  their  memory. 

When  persecution  is  enjoined  by  power, 
and  killing,  to  do  God  a  service,  is  inculcated 
by  the  priest,  let  us  not  wonder  that  such  a 
hideous  doctrine  has  found  adherents.  In 
our  own  enlightened  times  have  we  not  seen 
Frenchmen  taught  to  believe,  that  violence 
and  conquest  were  other  names  for  gloiy  ?  . 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  demoralizing 
a  people  by  the  false  principles  laid  down  by 
their  rulers.  The  persecutions  of  the  pro- 
testants  had  become  legal  acts  of  the  state 
Louis  and  his  ministers  disappeared;  but  the 
laws  they  enacted  remained  in  all  their  force, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  protestants  were 
extreme.  Pious  fiimilies,  shrouded  by  the 
night,  bent  their  way,  amidst  darkness  and 
danger,  towards  the  spot  assigned  for  their 
reliffious  ceremonies ;  a  darkJantern  guiding 
their  perilous  steps.  Arrived  at  their  temple 


•tnck  in  the  ground^  «id  covered  -with  a 
black  silk  aproo  of  the  female  auditors, 
ftrined  wliat  was  called  the  pulpit  of  the 
dcfiupt  To  such  an  assembly  bow  eloquent 
must  have  appeared  the  lessons  of  that 
weadi^  who  braved  death  at  every  word 
he  uttered !  how  impressive  must  have  been 
diat  divine  service,  the  attending  of  which 
ineuned  the  penalty  of  fetters  for  life! — 
These  were  the  glorious  days  of  protestantism 
IB  fWnce;  these  were  her  proudest  tri- 
umphs :  she  could  then  boast  of  votaries,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  her  mar- 
tyrs then  bore  testimony  to  their  fiuth  at  the 
fate!  tree,  or  w^re  diained  for  life  to  the  oar 
of  the  galleys ;  and  women,  with  the  same 
noble  feelings  in  the  same  sacred  causey 
shrunk  not  mnn  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
the  gkx>my  tower  that  overhangs  the  shores 
oftbe  Mediterranean.  . 
'  The  revolution  took  place,  fraught  with 
M  happy  omens  for  the  protestants.  They 
cast  their  eyes  back  on  the  iron  bondage  ci 
the  past,  on  the  edicts  of  the  last  hundred 
yeasiB  against  their  fathers,  and  blessed  the 
dawn  of  religious  liberty.  Yet,  during  the 
constituent  assembly,  how  many  hesitations^ 
eiiceptions,  and  discussions,  took  place  on  the 
siAvect  of  the  protestants !  It  was  with  some 
difl9culty»  notmthstanding  the  proud  pro- 
mulgation of  equal  rights,  and  equal  laws, 
that  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  being 
tolerated.  Rabaut  St.  Ethienne  fought 
against  the  Abb<  Maury,  under  the  shield 
of  MirabeaUy  who  exclaimed,  "  that  he  knew 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  toleration.** 

The  protestants  were  now  tolerated  in  the 
public  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  enjoyed 
their  civic  rights,  but  they  received  no  jkm*- 
tlon  of  what  was  allotted  to  the  ministers  of 
rdigion  by  the  government;  to  whom;  on 
the  contrary,  they  paid  an  ammal  tribute  for 
the  hire  of  the  churches  in  which  they  offi- 
ciated. Their  state  was  that  of  temporary 
tratiquillfty— -but  it  was  not  confirmed  re- 
pose. Amidst  the  Satnmalian  governments 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  reli- 
gion and  the  priesthood  were  little  respected, 
llie  clergy  among  the  catholics  were  not  de- 
prived of  their  fivings ;  but,  as  they  were  no 
longer  paid  fay  the  gjevemment^  their  teos* 


protestant  ministry,  who  continued  to  ha 
supported  by  their  respective  cai]^regati0Da 
The  cause  of  religion  had  been  so  maiigkd 
by  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  of  reason, 
tlie  professors  of  theophilanthroptsm,  and 
other  kinds  of  vagabond  divinities,  and 
strange  doctrines,  tlmt  the  constitutional  ca- 
tholic deigy  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
some  efifective  means  for  the  preservatiim  of 
any  faith ;  the  most  singular  of  which  was, 
that  of  a  wish  to  strengthen  their  cause  W  a 
junction  with  the  protestant  church.  The 
result  of  the  famous  coUoque  of  Poiasy 
afforded  no  great  hopes  that  sudi  an  union 
could  take  place,    in  the  discussions  ^  a 

Erotestant  minister  with  the  archbishop  of 
is  diocese,  various  points,  in  which  both 
communions  agreed,  had  been  laid  down  as 
the  basis  of  union.  The  constitutional  and 
antipapistical  fethers  of  this  council  met  in 
Paris ;  most  of  whom  were  then  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  Gallican  church.  Their  debates 
were  liberal,  and  their  decisions,  for  the 
greater  part,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  en- 
Eu'ged  religion  and  charity.  The  union  of 
the  catholic  and  protestant  communions  also 
occupied  their  attention.  But  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  commit  the  dignity  €£ 
the  council,  by  an  official  communication 
with  the  chie&  of  the  French  protestant 
church.  An  Englishman,  who  was  well 
known  to  some  of  the  bishops  of  one  church, 
and  to  the  pastors  of  the  other,  was  invited  to 
a  conference  on  the  subject  The  ground* 
work  of  conciliation  was  the  topic.  The 
English  protestant,  after  some  discussion  on 
various  articles,  proposed  the  Scriptures,  to 
which  the  catholics  assented..  But  what 
translati(»i  ?  The  catholics  were  strenuous 
for  that  authorised  b)'  the  churcli.  The  pro- 
testant alleged  several  textual  facts  against 
this  infallibility  of  translation,  and  proposed 
the  authority  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  national  library.  Tlie 
confefenioe  was  adjourned. 

Rome  was  alarmed  at  die  meeting  of  an 
unauthorised  ooimcily  where  hostility  against 
ultramontane  poKcy  was  so  avowed.  The 
alliMce  of  the  pope  and  Buonaparte  was  an 
affair  of  more  iheility  than  that  of  the  catho- 
lis  and  protestant  dnirck.     Thia  alliance 


XM>rdat 

W^bittever  mi^t  have  been  the  advantages 
to  the  pope,  the  church,  pr  BiionapaFte»  from 
thb  compact,  the  protestants  completdygaiii^ 
ed  their  cause.  It  was  no  longer  the  perse^ 
coted,  or  the  tolerated  sect  They  were  at 
onoe  enthroned  in  rights  equal  to  thfiM  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  l^eeanoi^  mlika  the 
objects  of  imperial  &vour. 

The  impc^tie  conduct  of  Buonaparte 
against  the  catlkdic  churchy  in  the  person  of 
its  chiefs  operated  greatly  in  favour  of  itQ 
<ttuae^  and  of  course  was  ii^rious  to  that  of 
the  pwteirtantss,  particularly  to  those  of  iSt» 
souths  In  whose  provinces  the  banished  car* 
dinals  Kmained  in  a  state  of  wn7^i2tiGMio^. 

The  royai  family  of  France  returned.  By 
some  oversight  in  the  king^s  charter  there 
was  mention  of  a  state-religion,  and  the  pro- 
testants  consequently  were  obliged  to  sink 
-back  to  toleration. 

In  pFOtestant  countries,  where  veligiout 
liberty  nmy  be  better  defined^  or  at  least  bet- 
ter understood,  such  an  article  as  that  of  a 
state  religion  would  have  bqen  deemed^  by 
dissidents,  the  substitute  of  forbearance  for 
«  riglit:  theiie  are  men  who  View  remote 
eoRsequences  in  an  tmsound  principle,  and, 
w  was  said  of  the  American  lawyers  in  the 
&st  period  of  their  revohition,  ^  who  sent 
tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeee.''  Of  such 
Mgacity  the  French  protestants  wiere  peN 
lectly  innocent  Tlie  charter  h|id  been  less 
£tvourable  with  respect  to  liieir  iriigious 
rights  tlmn  Uie  eonconht;  but  they  were 
justly  satisfied  in  believjuif;^  that  their  reli- 
gion could  never  have  been  safer,  under  a 
inder  indiffenent  to  evtry  system  of  iaith^ 
.than  4inder  the  protection  of  a  |nous  and 
philosophies!  prince,  ^kcure  in  the  virtines 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  Ughts  and  philosor 
phy  of  the  present  limes,  Uiey  little  dreamt 
4ihat  they  should  ever  become  again  tJbe  ob- 
jects of  religfeus  per^ecoipon. 

But  the  lights  of  the  present  times  had 
Ulumiiiated  but  partially  the  department  of 
the  Oard.  Driven  firom  afanost  every  oth^ 
^art  of  France,  there  was  a  power  which 

£ys  no  TCgard  ta  laws,  and  which  c«x»  stiU 
IS  for  li^ts  or  philosophy*  tjhal  liovered 
this  provinae,  nhwwly  r«|tiwd  lik^  thp 


ment  to  flit  abroad,  imd  pounce  upon  its 
pTCv.    This  power  was  fanaticism. 

The  cathonc  inhabitants  c^  1^  south  had 
learned,  from  the  hij^st  authorities  in  the 
Jrtate,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century* 
that  heresy  was  the  most  dangerous  of  crimen 
of  whicii  an  immense  body  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  industrious  crfT  their  feUow-citi^ 
«ens  wete  attainted*  They  had  long  beheld 
those  whom  the  civil  fower,mid  the  churdi, 
had  stt^poratised  with  the  fi>ul  c^Bmees  of 
Hugonottsm,  delivered  aver  to  ^ulttary  exe^ 
oifSon  in  this  world,  and  to  leternai  wproha^ 
lion  in  the  nest ;  and  as  na  doubt  coidd  be 
entertained  of  the  flagitkwsness  ^  Iheir 
crimie^  so  none  eouU  adse  of  the  justioe  of 
its jpanishment; 

Tlie  peniecutioaM  iqiKcted  on  (he  pw* 
testants  during  a  bng  lafM  nsf  time,  and 
which  were  continued  in  a  greater  or  lew 
degree  to  our  ^iwn  4ays,  while  they  exer- 
jened  their  patience,  dad  streiigtbened  thchr 
courage  and  their  faith,  ooi^nned  the  hutsed 
of  the  lower  classes  c(  the  eatholies;  who 
could  not  befieve  that  the^aitheiniM  of  thaur 
awn  hcdy  and  infiiUible  church,  onee  pso* 
nounoed^  were  subject  to  the  fluctuation^ 
state  politics,  or  of  revolutionss  butl^attbs 
^MitiBuance  of  the  guUt  of  pix)ti99t4nt}6m  ie» 
^ired  the  oontinuatkHi  cf  iM  punishment, 
n  soon  as  the^  opportunity  4»hould  offis>-^ 
There  was  another  chpn^e  hai  against  the 
protestants,  which,  though  of  a  inore  worldly 
nptuse,  had  not  failed  t^  pcoaire  Aeos  aior 
mies  of  a  higher  rank.  The  psotestants  wers 
the  wealthiest  subjects  of  the  communityi 
$)ecause  they  were  the  mostindastvious;  pid 
their  riches  nstufally  exdted  the  ei^vy  and 
cupidity  of  theprA^hbouvsf  whq,  without 
absolving  theat  fros^  their  fate  in  tlie  uesi 
world,  coukL  not  but  ei^v^  tham  thfk  pfOr 
qierity  in  the  pi^e^wt 

This  hostile  disposition  ^s  npt  u^k|ioi|!« 
i0  th^  prpte^tiuftfal :  the  uiii||iitpMB  spirjf;  hs4 
h^a  tJ^ansmitted  in  the  racp  of  tb(e  fanatiwf 
mui<|^««^  w.ho.w#0e  not  fmideBt  in  theii 
jdhbonaenqQ,  aor  were  t&eir  |HtgeQ^  pjT  wfin^ 
^eanoe  hKathed  silffUly.  .Their  m^xifmm^ 
sometin^es  uttensd  in  thie  psUm  of  Lnpgvf- 
doCf  had  lately. m^  thee^r  <^  tfie  pn^tfsU  • 
Mif ;  an4  thBtirf*j«n4ia£jMi^ 


miiy  2kinci;  A  woo   i.iHi»   ov^m;  ui    iiuuiuuiuvut 

which  was  best  kiiowQ  or  r^membei^. 

It  ini|^t  have  been  hoped,  that  the  oon^ 
duct  which  the  protestants  had  observed  since 
that  glcxious  epocha  which  Qonfirmed  to 
ihem  their  religious  rights,  would  have  dis- 
armed the  most  rigorous  of  their  foes.  They 
bad  shewed  no  exultation  in  the  victory  they 
had  obtained ;  their  joy  had  been  confined 
to  tbeir  own  bosoms,  or  breathed  in  secret 
tbaidcwivings.  The  blessings  of  the  revo- 
lution had  not  been  perverted  by  them  to 
any  private  advantage;  they  had  not  been 
forward  to  solicit  the  honours,  but  liad  al« 
ways  dieerfuUy  borne  their  share  in  the  bur- 
dens  and  charges  of  die  state. 

But  no  ccmduct,  however  void  of  offence, 
cui  disarm  the  malignant  passions.  The 
tranquillity  enjoyed  by  France^  during  a 
few  months  after  the  first  return  of  tlie  king, 
presented  no  means  to  the  fanatics  of  gratii^ 
tying  their  rage,  except  by  menaces  Ihese 
menaces  alarmed  those  who  were  the  objects 
of  them  no  further  than  as  indications  cf 
hostile  dispositions ;  but  some  pastors  of  the 
south,  who  visited  Paris  during  that  winter,, 
^ttserted,  tltat  if  any  piiblie  event  should  take 
^  jdace,  the  catholics  would  not  fiiil  to  pervert 
it  to  mischief  against  the  pnotesltants. 

Tbey  were  then  &r  inaeed  from  any  eon* 
jecture  that  the  disastroua  event  of  the  land** 
itig  of  Buonaparte  on  the  ooast  of  Provence 
was  so  near.  He  glided  rapidly  b^  the 
sdydieni  provinces,  mid  establidied  himsetf 
at  Lyons.  His  pdfesenee  afibefaed  the  prc^ 
testants  hfi  no  otlm*  mamier  than  as  it  afiected 
all  other  Frcaicbihoa.  His  cause  was  tried 
at  Waterloo;  and  that  battle,  the  most  me- 
morable of  modem  times,  not  only  firora  the 
ilpleiideur  of  miikmj  genius  it  exhibited, 
and  tlte  heroic  feats  of  vakmr  it  dispk^ad^ 
but  from,  the  mighty  eonsequenoes  which 
itave  the  result  or  that  immortal  day,  again 
^ioed  Ii9uis  XVUL  ott  the  tihrone  i*f 
France; 

Amidst  the  most  important  elmiges  io 
Ijbe  atate^  the  expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  f^ 
wttefider  of  Pteis^  and  the  tetraat  of  the 
Fseneh  army  fNatosa  the-lxmtv  maxy  partiidi 
disovdMs  took  place  ih  VMians  pi^  of 
Fntfce  fa  9^mt  pwrimgathg  B^em^mlM 


party  forgot  all  moderation  in  their  trium|>h< 
Fartid  ihsurrectia6s  were  formed,  and  van-- 
oils  outrages  eommitted  at  Marseilles,  Mont* 

Selliei',  Toulouse,  Avignon ;  and  the  diaor* 
ers  of  Nismeswere  longbdieved  atParii^ 
to  have  the  same  source,  and  to  be  ho  other 
than  the  last  convulsion  of  political  contests. 
But  it  was  at  length  recognised  that,  when 
the  troubles  which  had  prevailed  in  other 
provinces  were  hushed  into  peace,  the  de-' 
partment  of  the  Gard  was  still  the  scene  of 
violence  and  hoh*or.  It  was  found  that  some 
qvil  of  a  daiker  hue,  and  more  portentous 
meanings  than  the  desultory  warfare  of  po- 
litical parties,  hung  over  the  devoted  city  of 
Nismes.  A  fanatical  nfiultitiule,  breathing 
traditionary  hatred,  was  let  loose : — the  cry 
of  "*  Down  with  the  Hugonists !''  resounded 
tju'ough  the  streets.  >li»saere  and  pillage 
prevailed;  but  protestants  alone  were  tlie 
victims.  The  national  guard  of  Nismes, 
composed  of  its  most  respectable  citizem, 
had  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  enrolment  of 
sjix  times  tlie  number  had  taken  iJaoe,  and 
in  wluch  many  of  the  fimatics  had  found 
admission.  Here,  and  here  onlv^  by  sonie 
cruel  faitality,  tlie  national  gu»*d  betrayed  its 
trust,  and  abandcxied  its  noble  functfioa  of 
protecting  its  fellow  citizem.  In  vain  the 
unhappy  protestants  invoked  its  aid;  no 
arm  was  stretched  out  to  shritel*,  or  to  save 
tJb^m  i'-^their  property  was  devastated  mthh 
out  re^st-aiKe,  and  their  murderers  were  tin-  ^ 
disturbed  The  gov^rtwnent  caught  the 
^rnsh-^lie  complaints  of  the  protestenis  a»* 
sailed  its  ear,  and  generd  LaUaitde  was  scsit 
to  Nismes  to  command  the  military  force  of 
t)ie  department,  and  protect  the  protestemsb 

On  hia  erriva}  at  Nismesr  geserel  ts.  Garde 
ordered  the  tnt]9^:to  be  evened,  which  was 
aiknouneed  h>  the  pwblic  at  eight  eV:Ieek  on 
the  SuHidi^  momii^  The  stwrnions  was 
obeyed  with  aimtity  by  the  protestaats.-^ 
Tliey  hed^kHig  bteft  deprived  of  the  oonsola* 
tion  of  asseoiUiiig  t^geliiec^  and  dftsy  filt 
wiUi  the  psahsiist,  ''  How  aomble  am  thy 
tahemacfes,  O  Lord  of  ^ostsHr 

The  ehurdi  waa  erawded,  hut  the  eengm^ 
gation  was  slmoat  entirely  eompoaed  of  Hkm- 
MgNr  order  of  ailiMSii»  who  perhiya  Alt 


andpublidy  displaying  their  steadfast  and 
firm  adherence  to  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
fessed. It  appeared  that  a  high-toned  senti- 
ment of  duty,  an  enfightened  feeling  of  what 
was  right  and  fit  towards  the  community,  an 
abnegation  of  self,  were  in  this  awful  con- 
juncture associated  with  that  piety  by  which 
they  were  no  doubt  strengthened ;  that  su- 
blime confidence,  which  looks  calmly  down 
on  the  injus^^ice  of  earth,  making  its  appeal 
to  Heaven. 

The  holy  service  began,  but  what  must 
have  been  tlie  emotions  of  the  auditory, 
when,  in  less  than  hdf  an  hour,  their  solem- 
nities were  interrupted  by  the  horrible  voci- 
ferations of  a  frantic  populace,  and  loud  and 
repeated  strokes  assailed  the  doors,  in  order 
to  burst  them  open.  M.  Juillera,  the  mini- 
ster. Continued  the  service  with  a  firm  voice, 
and  the  congregation  listened  with  that 
calm  which  is  the  privilege  of  those  who 
&el  that  their  witness  is  in  heaven.  The 
uproar  increased;  the  tumult  became  hor- 
rible: the  preaclier  ceased,  and  his  auditors 
recommended  themselves  to  God.  "  I  held 
mjr  little  girl  in  my  hand,**  writes  Madame 
Juillera,  the  wife  of  the  minister,  a  woman 
of  a  superior  mind,  *'  and  approached  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit, — ^my  husband  rejoined 
us, — I  thought  of  my  nursling  boy,  whom  I 
had  left  at  home,  and  should  embrace  no 
more !  I  recollected  that  this  day  was  the 
Miniversary  of  my  marriage — I  believed  that 
I  was  going  to  die  with  my  husband  and  my 
daughter — ^it  was  some  consolation  that  we 
should  die  together;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  tne  moment  in  which  we  were 
besi  prepared  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God — the  victims  of  a  religious  duty ;  in 
the  performance  of  wliich  we  Imd  braved  the 
fury  of  the  wicked — we  had  flown  with 
eager  footsteps  to  our  temple ;  we  had  elimg 
to  the  altar  of  our  God,  without  heeding 
that  the  assassir/s  dagger  miglit  cross  our 
path,. and  impede  our  purpose.*' 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  general  La 
Garde,  who  had  hastened  to  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, received  fi-om  one  of  the  asssissins  a  ball, 
whidi  entered  <  near  his  heart.     He  covered . 
Il|e  Uopdy  gushing  from  his  wound,  with  bis' 


conveyed  to  his  houses  wnere  the  bullet  was 
with  difficult)^  extracted.  Tlie  fury  of  the 
populace  was  not  satiated.  -  In  the  evening 
of  tliis  day  the  temples  of  the  protestants 
were  broken  open,  and  every  thing  contatnei 
in  them — ^the  registers,    psalm-books,    ^e 

Sowns  of  the   ministers,  were   torn  into 
[ireds,  and  burnt. 

Upon  receiving  tidings  of  the  events  of 
this  fatal  day,  the  duke  of  Angouleme  in- 
stantly left  Toulouse,  and  repaired  to  Nismes. 
As  lie  passed  along  the  streets,  he  received 
with  repulsive  coldness  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude.  He  sternly  rejected  the  ser- 
vices of  the  national  guard,  who  denuinded 
I )er mission  to  form  a  guard  of  honour  aromid 
lis  person  He  declared  his  intention  of  or- 
dering the  protestant  churches  to  be  opened; 
but  was  conjured,  by  such  of  the  protestants 
as  approached  him,  no  less  than  by  the  ca- 
tliolics,  to  abstain  from  issuing  this  order, 
until  there  was  a  sufficient  military  force  to 
ensure  public  tranquillity;  since  sucli  was 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  the  attempts 
would  be  imprudent,  and  that  tibe  amse- 
quence  might  prove  fatal.  The  duke  of 
Angouleme  yielded  with  repugnance  to 
those  counsels,  but  he  solemnly  declared 
the  will  of  the  king,  to  adhere  to  that  religi- 
ous toleration  presented  by  the  constitutional 
charter,  and  evinced  in  tlie  most  unequivocal 
manner  to  the  catliolic  d&rgy,  his  abliorrence 
of  the  measures  tliat  had  been  exercised 
against  the  professors  of  the  protestant  fiutb. 
But  the  question  so  often  repeated  will 
again  be  asked.  How  could  sucb  evils  exist 
longer  than  a  moment  unremedied  and  un- 
redressed? Lamented  and  disavowed  by 
all,  they  have  not  been  more  the  generd 
abhorrence  of  protestants  than  of  catholics. 
Every  candid  and  enlightened  mind,  every 
generous  heart,  has  deplored  tliese  outrages. 
The  Buonapartists  alone  exulted  in  tlie  dis- 
astrous events  of  Nismes ;  they  fondly  wel- 
comed every  courier  that  came  laden  vnth 
tidings  of  dismay.  Little  did  they  think* 
and  still  less  did  they  care,  about  principle^ 
toleration,  or  rights ;  wliether  catholics  or 
protestants  prevailed  was  to  tHem  aUke  i  v 
different ;  but  it  was  hot  apdiffiMPeiit  to  have 


duorder,  and  they  hailed  with  conlpiaceiKy 
the  evil  omen;  they  followed  eageriy  an 
opening  path  that  seemed  to  lead  towards 
chaos  ;^-*they  colint  every  agitation  that  may 
he  worked  up  into  tumult ;  abhorring  no- 
thing but  tranquillity,  allowing  no  breathing- 
time  for  humanity,  that,  wenried  with  long 
'Successive  years  of  turbulence  and  convul- 
sion,  consents  to  call  repose  felicity.  But 
the  pladd  blessedness  of  ordinary  life,  when 
it  flows  in  its  calm  and  equal  current,  is  hate- 
fill  to  those  whose  hopes  are  only  buoyant 
amidst  the  disturbance  of  the  tempest. 
•  The  period  was  now  arrived,  when  Eng- 
land fixed  her  steadfast  eye  on  the  protestants 
of  the  south  of  France.  The  story  of  their 
persecution  reached  her  ear.  The  feeling  of 
their  wrongs  had  penetrated  her  heart.  In- 
dignation  beat  high  in  every  British  bosom. 
Public  meetings  were  called  together.  The 
various  associations,  which  watch  with  wake- 
fiil  jealousy  over  the  civil  and  reUgious  rights 
of  mankind,  expressed,  in  their  addresses  and 
declarations,  all  the  energy  of  virtuous  re* 
sentment,  impatient  for  redress. 

Englishmen  wait  not  the  tardy  spur  of 
government  to  goad  them  into  action,  when 
the  tidings  of  religious  persecution  strike  in 
their  ear.  Tliey  are  at  their  post  when  dan- 
ger menaces  their  brethren.  They  pause  not 
to  Miquire  against  what  form  of  worship  or 
mode  of  faith  religious  persecution  be  di- 
rected,  it  is  sufficient  for  them  that  this  de- 
mon exercise  its  ravages.  The  followers  of 
Calvin,  and  the  professors  of  a  less  difficult 
fiuth,  become  the  mutual  guarantees  of  their 
common  religious  rights. 

The  high-toned  and  generous  resolves, 
proceeding  from  the  three  denominations 
assembled 'in  London,  and  which  were  re* 
echoed  by  all  other  denominations,  were  not 
unheard  in  France.  The  French  protestants, 
while  they  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  upright 
intentions  of  their  own  government,  in  de^ 
dining  the  proffered  intervention,  felt  all  its 
grandeur ;  it  was  rejected,  but  admired ;  it 
..was  discreetly  repulsed,  but  enthusiastically 
applauded*  This  intervention  was  the  calm 
eommanding  voice  of  a  gre^t  people,  lifted 
up  against  p^'secutors,  and  claiming  kindred 
with  the  persecuted.    Its  sound  in  I^aris  was 


south  like  that  sacred  harmony  of  the  i|ea- 
venly  host,  wiiich  spoke  to  the  watch  of 
shepherds  "  of  peace  and  of  good-wiU." 

But  it  will  be  inquired,  by  present  and 
by  future  times.  Did  the  French  govern* 
ment  do  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do^  iii 
order  to  crush  the  persecution  of  the  pro- 
testants? It  did  all  its  position  admitted. 
It  exerted  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  bui 
its  power  was  then  feebleness ;  and  some  se- 
cret and  evil  influence  rose  between  its  pur- 
pose and  its  act.  The  French  nation,  at  that 
period,  was  not  placed  in  the  ordinary  situa- 
tion of  human  affairs,  when  the  machine  of 
government  moves  steadily  on,  controlling 
the  obstacles  that  oppose  its  progress.  This 
is  not  the  first  example  during  the  French 
revolution,  of  a  deluded  and  ferocious  popu- 
lace taking  all  rule  into  their  hands,  and 
marking  their  momentary  dominion  by  me- 
morable horrors.  The  remembrance  of  the 
massacres  of  September,  1792,  sometimes 
rises  like  an  hideous  spectre  on  the  mind : 
they  were  committed  by  about  fifly  sissasins» 
who  went  from  the  gates  of  one  prison  to 
another,  with  their  bloody  arms  bared,  and 
their  sabres  lifted  up,  ready  to  strike  their 
victims  as  they  appeared ;  while  the  people 
of  this  great  capital,  frozen  with  terror,  stood 
aghast,  in  silent  stupefaction,  and  suffered 
the  work  of  murder  to  go  on. 

In  England,  the  despondency  of  the 
friends  of  religious  toleration  was  aug- 
mented, by  the  untimely  and  melanchoty 
fate  of  its  noblest  champion,  at  a  time  when 
his  exertions  might  have  been  of  peculiar 
benefit  to  his  country,  and  to  Europe.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Whitbread  excited  a  sensation 
of  regret  which  attested  the  estimatioi^  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  and  the  affection 
with  which  his  memory  was  regarded.  It 
was  felt  by  everj-  class,  and  every  party,  that 
his  loss  was  irreparable;  and  the  circum« 
stances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  awful 
and  impressive. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  the  only  son  of  Samud 
Whitbread,  esq.  many  years  an  eminent 
brewer  in  London,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary^ 
third  daughter  of  earl  Comwallis,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1758.  He  was  taught  Eng- 
lish  and  some  Latin  at  home»  and  was  sent 


w  W16  acmtraipofwjr  wim  the  Jaie  fiir» 
t^mkdUm,  M.P*  for  Duriuun*  a  pmmwng 
young  nmn.  who  dkd  at  a  wnr  eorlf  jf^; 
wHii  hit.  Charles  G<^,  now  earl  Grey ;  and 
wHh  cevenl  other  diatinguiAcd  dnrartara, 
who  have  ainoe  filled  eminent  stations.  Jcvi 
aathan  Dayies,  M.A.  was  the  head«>ina8tar ; 
and  for  his  private  tutor  he  had  Dt.  Geoige 
Heath,  who^  in  1791 »  snceeeded  the  fivmer^ 
as  headf-master  of  die  sAccL 

From  this  celelirated  seminary,  with  all 
Ae  advantages  which  are  likdy  to  have  heen 
ntped  under  sttdi  able.in^truetDrs,  he  re« 
j^aived  to  the  university  of  Dxfisrd.  He  was 
tnterai  first  of  Christpchupdi,.  hut  soon  re- 
Bsoved  to  St  John^s ;  and,  as  he  possessed 
BCMie  of  those  oonvenient  pretensions  which 
lead  to  academical  honours  witiiout  academic 
eid  industry,  it  i«  fair  to  iiifi^  that  tlie  degree 
of  A.B.,  wMch  he  took  while  there,  proceeded 
entirely  from  his  own  merits. 

AftM  visiting  many  parts  of  his  native 
country,  Mr.  Whitbread^  at  a  proper  period,, 
was  sent  on  his  travels  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Wra.  Coxe, 
BOW  vicar  of  Bremerton,  and  arch^deaoon  of 
Sarum,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  France;  and, 
after  visiting  every  thing  remarkable  there,  as 
well  as  contemplating  the  vestiges  of  Helve- 
tian liberty,  he  returned  home,  qualified  to 
become  a  legislator  in  his* native  country. — . 
The  tutor,  some  years  afterwards,  dedicated 
one  of  liis  works  to  his  pupil  in  the  following 
terms : — "  7b  Samuel  Whitbread,  Jun,  esq. 
M.Pi  this  third  volume  of  TinvelsintoPohtfia^ 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  lknmark\  is  inscribed^ 
ms  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  f  friendship.'* 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  like  his  father,  aspired  to  a  seat 
in  parliament.  Their  infiuence  in  Bedford- 
shire  arose  out  of  character  and  virtue,  a  re* 
eiiKKKsity  of  good  offices^  and  a  liberal  hospi- 
taiity»  affi>rded  by  the  possession  of  large 
eetates.  These  legitimate  pretensions  enabled 
Mr.  Whttbread,  in  1790,  after  a  struggle  of 
aome  duration,  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Sedibrd.  Tlie  numbers^  at  the  conclusion 
gf  4he  pd),  stood  as  follows  r^ — 

For  Wm.  Colboun,  esq.  ...........••.•  616 

Sam.  Whithread,  jun.  esq.......  601 

Juha  Bayue,  esq.  ...^ .«.^  574    . 


awttjTM  uut  muMiisot  tfte  goTtfamem  wioi 
a  decKe  of  authority  wkieh  had  been  eiut^ 
eisfid  by  no  minister  moe  the  revpltttiiiii.-<»» 
Qa  ffomt  ooeasidftt  he  ttiH  affiKled  to  be  tht 
adroQile  €£  those  early  pnneiples  wfaicb  had 
rendered  him  popular.  His  profinsums,  how** 
ever^  were  less  warm,  and  his  exertioiu  equir 
vocal ;  for  while  he  empbyed  his  voioe  he 
denied  his  authority.  That  power  which  he 
would  have  exerted  on  the  most  tiivkd  oeci** 
sion»  he  exercised  with  constitutional  acrupu»' 
losity  whenever  a  reform  in  pavliattenty  an 
abolition  of  the  slave  trader  or  a  repeal  of  the 
test  laws,  was  proposed  either  by  hmneVor 
others.  Sudi  was  his  regard  for  deofirum  on 
those  occasions,  that  tl^  derdiction  of  his 
dearest  firiends,  or  the  lowest  retainers  erf*  the 
tnaasury,  never  afifedied  either  the  temper  or 
the  language  of  a  statesman,  who  at  other 
times  was!  as  irascible  as  eloqueat. 

He  had  hitherto  founded  Iiis  daioss  to 
applause  on  an  eoonomical  system,  but  at 
this  period  he  suddexily  changed  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  views.  As  if  fully  determined 
on  displaying  his  talent  for  war,  he  looked 
sometimes  to  the  north,  and  sometimes  to 
the  south,  of  Europe:;  4and,  although  he  had 
*  lately  announced  the  certainty  of  peace  for 
many  years,  yet  he  now  ainrted  at  a  contest 
with  Spain,  lUissia,  and  France,  in  sueoessiOBt 
and  on  light  or  groundiess  pretexte*  The 
member  for  Bedford  spoke  for  the  first  time 
o»  the  Spanish  aggression ;  but  it  was  on  the 
Russian  armament  that  he  first  distinguislnd 
himself.  The  heads  of  the  oppiofiition  had 
moved  a  Besdution  expressive  of  the  impa^ 
licy  of  the  armament;  wUtle  the  ministry 
had  recurred  to  the  previous  question:  de- 
manding,  at  the  same  time,  an  entire  rdliance 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  a 
divided  opposition  was  beatea  on  this  oocar 
sion  hy  9.  eonjiding  ma^rity.  Yet  the  for- 
mer  in  the  end  triumphed ;  for,  although  the 
eyes  of  the  ministry  were  dut  to  the  evila 
of  a  Russian  war,  yet  those  of  the  nation 
M'ere  open ;  and  the  complemts  of  the  eom* 
mercial  men  poured  in  so  tliidkly,  in  the  form 
of  petitions,  that  the  folly  of^expending  Bri-* 
tish  blood  and  treasure  ahoi^tt  tlie  possestioik 
of  Oczakow  became  coosfttctwuK    An  v^ 
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aouses,  o\xz  ai;  ine  same  time  moaeraceu  oy 
good  sense,  had  obtained  for  him  a  high  re* 
putation.  Clients,  in  the  original  sense, 
were  not  wanting.  He  received  applications 
for  redress  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ — 
In  respect  to  cases  of  this  kind,  we  shall  only 
niention  two,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  took  the  lead.  The  one  was  that  of 
the  rev.  Fyshe  Palmer,  who,  with  Skirving, 
Mnir,  Margarot,  and  Gerald,  were  driven 
into  exile,  for  exercising  the  right  of  uttering 
those  very  opinions,  the  popularity  of  which 
had  procured  for  the  premier  the  exalted  sta- 
tion which  he  then  held ;  and  has  finally  led, 
in  the  course  of  events,  to  his  apotheosis !  The 
other  was  that  of  Mr.  Morison,  a  respectable 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Banff,  who,  without 
the  commission  of  any  known  crime,  and  on 
the  most  contemptible  evidence  of  a  remote 
possibility  of disloyaltyyWQ.^  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  intercourse  of  society. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  with- 
drew suddenly  from  office.  Mr.  Addington 
leaped  from  the  speaker's  chair  to  the  trea- 
sury-beuch,  and  became  minister;  and,  as  he 
professed  himself  a  friend  of  economy,  a  fruit- 
ful crop  of  abuses  presented  themselves. — 
Those  in  the  naval  department  alone  excited 
at  once  the  attention  and  the  indignation  of 
the  nation.  Nine  previous  reports  of  the 
commissioners  had  been  treated  with  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  tenth  implicated  lord  Melville, 
who  had  returned  to  power,  but  who,  on 
many  accounts,  was  far  from  being  popular. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  war;  he  was 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave-trade;  and  he  had,  on. 
all  (iccasions,  been  the  decided  enemy  of  con- 
stitutional reform  and  liberal  government. — 
The  circumstances  of  his  trial  are  recorded  in 
our  former  pages. 

The  ruptiu'e  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
has  caused  the  shedding  of  such  rivers  of 
blood,  was  the  constant  theme  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  honest  animadversions,  from  the  day 
of  tlie  famous  inessage,  in  March  1803,  when 

.  it  was  asseiied  that  the  French  were  making 
preparations  in  their  ports,  till  within  a  short 

•  period  of  his  death.     The  friends  of  liberty, 
who  had  opposed  the  former  war  against 


r  nwice^  ana  wnose  exeruuns  aououcss  isaaea 
to  shorten  that  war,  had  themselves  justly 
become  the  enemies  of  Buonaparte^  who»  in 
1799»  had  availed  himself  of  his  popularity, 
and  usurped  the  supreme  power.  The  war- 
party,  who  from  the  first  had  aimed  at  the 
fdrcible  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  availed 
themselves,  therefore,  of  diis  feeling  of  the 
friends  of  peace,  and  both  parties  now  united 
in  the  new  war,  not  against  France,  it  wxis 
said,  but  against  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte. 
The  friends  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  syste- 
matic opponents  of  all  liberty,  were  therefore 
blended  on  this  occasion  with  the  genuine 
friends  of  liberty,  who  equally  disliked  tlie 
Bourbons  and  the  uncontrolled  sway  of 
Buonaparte.  Thus,  the  war  became  popular, 
and  few  lovers  of  liberty  perceived,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  snare  into  which  they  were 
falling.  Mr..  Fox  and  Mr.  Whitbreiad  were, 
however,  among  those  few.  They  contended, 
on  every  occasion,  in  opposition  to  the  origi- 
nal war-party,  that  the  war  was  unnecessary; 
and  they  urged  to  those  known  friends  of 
liberty,  who  were  among  the  most  vehement 
parti zans  of  the  war,  that  foreign  nations 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  po- 
licy of  other  countries  ;  that  the  alleged  ty- 
ranny of  Buonaparte  was  a  mere  j^^rench 
question  ;  and  that  any  supposed  benefit  of 
a  Bourbon,  or  any  other  government,  to  be 
imposed  by  foreign  armies,  was  not  worth 
the  sacrifices  of  blcx)d  and  treasure,  called  for 
by  such  a  war.  The  eloquence  of  these  pa- 
triots failed,  however,  in  its  effect;  thou- 
sands of  pounds  were  spent  in  printing  and 
circulating  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  to 
inflame  tiie  public  mind;  and  perhaps  no 
war  was  ever  so  popular  as  that  which  was 
thus  commenced  about  Malta,  the  alleged 
surveys  of  our  ports  by  authorised  spies 
(though  the  best  surveys  might  be  purchased 
for  a  few  shillings),  and  the  alleged  prepara- 
tions in  the  French  ports.  An  extensive 
party  favoured  the  renewal  of  a  contest  of 
which  it  had  always  approved  ;  and  another 
party  yielded  its  judgment  on  minor  ques- 
tions to  its  honest,  but  ill-directed,  hostility 
,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  head  of  the  FrenM 
govermnent,  in  having  dissolved  the  consti^ 
tutional  bodies  by  the  biiyouetl 


sututed,  toereiore,  tor  tne  last  twelve  yeM^, 
a  chief  feature  in  the  public  labours  of  Mr. 
Whitbread.  It  was  an  onerous,  irksome, 
and  often  ungracious  t^k.  He  objected  to 
its  principle,  and  yet  was  often  called  upon 
to  praise  the  valour  of  the  fleets  and  armies 
<rf  the  executive— and  at  one  time,  when  the 
country  was  considered  in  danger,  he  raised 
and  organised  a  battalion  of  350  volimteers 
at  Bedford.  This  was  noble  and  exemplary; 
he  condemned  the  measures  which  had 
brought  the  country  into  danger ;  yet  it  was 
in  danger,  and«  without  regarding  the, cause, 
he  discharged  the  duty  which  ought  ever  to 
distinguish  patriotism,  and  was  disposed,  if 
needful,  to  part  with  life  in  its  defence.  In 
nothing  did  he  appear  greater;  in  nothing 
could  he  be  greater. 

A  representative  of  the  people  is  expected 
to  support  their  interests  in  parliament,  what- 
ever may  be  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  is  armed  with  freedom  of  speech.  Few 
'  members,  however,  have  the  courage  to  do 
their  duty,  because  the  ministers  artfully 
contrive  to  identify  then)selves  with  the 
country ;  and  to  oppose  them,  is,  they  say, 
to  be  against  the  country.  The  people  too 
become  the  dupes  of  this  sophistry,  and  the 
patriot  finds  that  the  little  good  he  can  do  is 
not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  liis  peace  and  com- 
fort. No  man  was  ever,  perhaps,  more  the 
victimof  tins  system  of  misrepresentation  than 
Mr.  Whitbread.  He  opposed  the  policy  of 
the  ministry,  and  he  was,  by  their  partizans, 
s^id  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  country  ;  he  op- 
posed the  war,  and  he  was  said  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  country's  enemy ;  he  insisted 
on  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  he  was  held  up  as  the  enemy  of 
his  prince.  It  required,  therefore,  courage 
almost  superhuman,  and  patriotism  which 
abhorred  every  selfish  consideration,  to  per- 
severe in  a  systematic  and  spirited  opposition 
to  the  career  of  the  ministry  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  It  is,  however,  evident, 
in  regard  to  a  country  in  which  the  conserva- 
tion of  liberty  depends  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  that  good  sense  and  virtue  is 
no  less  called  for  in  the  people  than  in  their 
representatives ;  s^nd  that^  if  the  people  suffer 


ana  artitices  ot  mmisters,  tne  exeruonA  <x 
their  representatives  must  at  all  times  be 
paralized  and  feeble.  It  ought  to  be  a  pru> 
dple  interwoven  with  the  feelings  of  every 
British  heart,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  at  least  as  much  identified  with 
tlie  country  as  the  ministers,  and  that  the 
doctrines  x>f  an  honest  representative^  acting 
in  oppostion,  may  be  as  truly  British  as  that 
of  any  minister ;  otherwise  no  duty  can  be 
more  harassing,  useless,  and  hazardous,  than 
that  of  a  member  of  parliament.  ^ 

When  Mr.  Fox  and  the  whig  party  came 
into  power,  in  1806,  it  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Whitbread  might  have  enjoyed  a  high 
appointment ;  but,  as  he  consid^^  that  a 
seat  in  the  legislature  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  a  passport  to  oflice,  and  that  any  office 
would  shackle  his  wonted  independent^  he 
contented  himself  in  voting  with  the  ministry 
on  such  questions  as  he  approved ;  butj  on 
the  violent  rupture  of  the  negociations,  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  again  find  liim 
protesting  with  energy  against  the  principle^ 
the  expediency,  and  the  justice,  of  the  war. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the. 
opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  unnecessarily 
committed  himself,  by  replying  publicly  to 
a  circular  address  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
the  electors  of  \Vestminster,  of  whom  Mr. 
W.  was  one.  Sir  Francis  retorted  with 
energy,  on  the  hustings,  to  the  insinuations 
of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was  led  to  demand 
a  formal  explanation.  These  quarrels  among 
patriots,  about  slight  difterences  of  opinion, 
are  to  be  lamented,  as  giving  relative  strength 
to  their  political  opponents;  yet  they  are  a 
consequence  of  conduct,  founded  on  a  sense 
of  rectitude,  which  steadily  adheres  to  all  its 
principles*  Mr.  Whitbread  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  society  of  the  friends  of  the 
people,  in  1790,  and  he  always  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  parliamentary  reform ;  yet,  after  the 
dissolution  of  that  society,  he  never  made 
the  desire  of  parliamentary  reform  the  chief 
test  of  patriotism ;  and  in  this  he  appears  to; 
have  differed  from  sir  Francis  Burdett,  Messrs* 
Cartwright,  Ck)bbett,  and  a  very  numerous 
party. 

The  miscellaneous  parliamentary  labours 
of  Mr*  Whitbread    include   nearly  every 
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branch  of  political  economy ;  nnd  the  detail 
of  Ilia  speeches  would  constitute  a  luminous 
history  of  tire  last  twenty  years.  Against 
the  slave  trade,  in  all  its  ramifications,  he 
was  ever  animated — in  whatever  ref^nnJed 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  education,  he  was  s^ealous — ^and  in 
every  measirre  connected  with  the  meliora- 
tion of  tlie  coTKlition  of  tlie  people,  with  the 
reform  of  the  penal  laws,  and  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  tiie  poor,  he  was  active  and 
uieftil  even  to  the  day  of  his  lamented  death. 
Few  legislators  ever  exiiibited  more  perfect 
inteliigt^nce  on  so  many  complicated  subjects 
as  those  which  were  constantly  brouglit  l>e- 
fore  liim  :  in  debate  his  intellectual  vigour 
was  irresistible;  and,  in  whatever  business 
he  engageil,  liis  decision  was  so  prompt  and 
immoveable,  that  it  savoured  of  severity^ 
though  its  correctness  could  seldom  be  dis- 
puted. 

Tlie  declining  state  of  Iiis  health  and  spirits 
raay  be  inferred  from  his  silence  during  the 
recent  events  on  the  continent,  which  in  so 
special  a  manner  have  called  for  the  applica- 
tion of  great  and  liberal  principles  of  morals 
and  public  policy.  If  Mr.  Whitbread  thought 
the  war  unnecessary  and  unjust  in  its  origin, 
how  much  miist  he  have  objected  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  the  head 
of  the  Fmnch  government,  which  treaty,  in 
his  view,  was  nut  only  not  foimded  in  any 
original  right  of  justice,  but  which  had  been 
reduced  to  waste  paper  by  the  non-perform- 
ance of  its  conditions  on  the  part  of  tlie  aUies! 
Never  were  the  public  services  of  a  great 
man  more  inilimely  suspended.  Never  was 
the  world  deprived  of  an  intrepid  and  re- 
spected moral  censor,  at  a  season  when  the 
energy  of  truth  was  more  requisite  to  check 
the  arrogance  of  power.  Never  was  lliere  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe  more  critiad, 
and  one  wViicli  required  more  exertions  on 
the  part  of  tliose  who  seek  the  glory  of  pa- 
triotism. AH  tliosc  qualities,  which  once 
constituted  the  boasted  features  of  the  Engr 
iish  eharncter,  are  now  basely  deserted.  The 
name  of  mbkkty  is  considered  as  the  signal 
of  discord,  because  it  excites  the  opposition 
of  its  eneurics;  the  name  of  Tituia  ih  deemed 
^itious,  Ijcciiise  it  falsifies  the  assertions  of 
paiuiiiters ;  and  the  name  of  inteckitf  is  a 


libel,  because  it  appertains  to  so  f 
characters^  We  see  an  association 
calling  themselves  the  friends  ol  lit 
in  that  new  character  of  meters  c 
obtaining  credence  and  applause  frc 
portion  of  mankind,  Vk^e  hear  mei 
of  the  liberty  which  is  conferred  at 
of  the  bayonet ;  and  it  is  the  pojnik 
of  the  daVf  that  kings  know  better 
gree  of  liberty  suits  their  subjects 
jects  know  themselves.  We  ai'e  op 
that  the  guardians  of  llie  indepent 
liberty  of  Poland,  Genoa,  Norway, 
ony,  have  proved  their  qualificatio 
bQtve  the  in  dependence  and  libertie.s 
and  all  Europe.  We  fmd  it  hkcw 
tained,  on  the  highest  authority,  th 
states  are  not  bound  by  public  trei 
may  absolve  themselves  from  the 
tions,  though  the  articles  contianf 
obligatory  on  the  other  party;  and 
publicly  proclaimed,  that  to  resist 
commenced  to  maintain  the  vie 
treaties,  is  **  to  disturb  Europe,  a 
stroy  the  human  race/*  We  see  v 
menced  without  justifiable  cause, 
hear  it  asserted  that  a  right  of  tlic  i 
may  grow  out  of  the  wrong  which 
flicted.  We  hear  the  cause  of  X< 
bis  million  of  armed  slavey  in  « 
destroy  tlie  liberties  and  indeper 
Greece,  quoted  for  the  first  time  a^ 
able  precedent  We  hear  the  j 
Brennus  exalted  fl>r  the  vengeanci 
on  the  citizens  of  llome,  and  on  tli 
buildings;  and  we  are  daily  doom< 
ThemiHtocles  and  Camillas  calle 
whom  it  was  the  proper  duty  ot  X< 
Brennus  to  hang  up  amid  the  smot 
of  Athens  and  Rome!  in  suth  = 
moral  disorganization,  when  it  i^J  ^ 
to  life  or  liberty  call  a  spade  a  sp 
afflicting,  how  ineparable  \^  the  1 
courageous  and  inflexible  an  asseric 
and  freedom  as  Mr  Whitbrcadf 

A  few  years  since  he  was  indfif^ 
from  motives  of  friemlship^  and  pa 
a  taste  for  tlie  drama,  to  iwderl* 
orgjmize  the  chaos  of  the  Dmfy  1 
perty,  and  to  rebuild  the  theiitFt,  J" 
been  two  seasons  in  ruins.  '*''^^*! 
biiseness#  and  the  chicisnery,  whirii  1 


ci^aracier : — uunng  ine  nara  winter  oi  1»13, 
while  the  snow  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion  between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
he  set  the  example  of  a  sledge,  and  drove 
about  his  neighbourhood  alone,  because  his 
aeryants  were  unwilling  to  encounter  the 
risk.  At  this  time  he  heard  of  an  act  of 
cruelty  committed  on  a  pauper  by  the  over- 
seers of  a  parish  twenty  miles  from  Southill; 
and,  conceiving  tliat  the  case  called  for  prompt 
correction,  he  immediately  drove  across  the 
country,  with  great  personal  hazard,  in  his 
sledge,  convened  a  parish  meeting,  exposed 
the  misconduct  of  the  overseers,  and  procured 
the  relief  of  the  pauper,  whose  life  had  been 
endangered.  From  his  fire-side  his  vigorous 
mind  extended  through  his  house,  his  estate, 
his  parish,  his  hundred,  his  county,  and 
finallv  embraced  the  whole  family  of  man. 
In  all  these  relations  he  was  equally  able  and 
useful ;  and,  amid  so  great  a  variety  of  cares, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  was  some- 
times considered  peremptory  when  he  had 
occasion  to  arouse  indifference,  severe  when 
it  was  necessary  to  expose  and  correct  crime, 
and  stern  if  he  found  himself  called  upon  to 
compromise  with  vice.  Such  were  the  ne- 
cessary results  of  superior  virtue,  of  practice 
founded  on  rectitude,  of  an  habitual  sense  of 
light  and  wrong,  and  of  a  keen  insight  into 
the  corruptions  and  artifices  of  designing 
persons,  to  whom  he  was  an  inflexible 

ENEMY. 

There  is  one  other  relation  in  which  Mr. 
Whitbread  was  known  to  the  public,  and 
that  was  as  a  man  of  business.  He  inherited, 
from  his  venerated  father,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  breweries  in  London ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  attention  to  his  public 
duties,  as  a  member  of  parliament  and  a  ma- 
gistrate,  he  never  neglected  this  legitimate, 
and  in  him  honourable,  source  of  wealth.— 
As  a  man  of  principle  in  all  things,  he  con- 
stantly  resisted  the  baneful  practice  of  pur- 
chasing public  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  upon  the  town  an  inferior  and  dele- 
terious commodity,  but  depended  on  the  fair 
demand  of  the  public,  and  on  the  free  agency 
of  his  customers.  The  size  of  the  plant, 
though  once  the  most  considerable  in  Lon- 
don,  and  on  that  account  a  celebrated  object 


so  mucn  as  some  oiner  nouses,  yex  uie  ce* 
mand  of  the  public  on  bis  house  was  proba- 
bly equal  to  that  on  any  other ;  and  he  and 
his  partners  contrived  to  meet  it  by  pur- 
chasing largely  the  approved  brewings  of 
many  other  houses,  which  they  could  often 
effect  on  better  terms  than  they  could  brew 
themselves.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  Whi thread's  entire  was  as  much 
approved  as  a  stimulus  for  the  body-natural^ 
as  his  lessons  of  truth  and  liberty  were  ad- 
mired for  their  benefidal  effects  on  t/te  body* 
politic. 

"  The  death  of  a  patriot,**  says  one  of  his 
friends,  "  so  steady,  intrepid,  and  zealous,  in 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  human  flree- 
dom,  will  be  long,  deeply,  and  universally 
deplored.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
tlie  British  parliament  is  a  loss  to  the  civi- 
lized world — for,  like  the  exalted  model  of 
his  conduct  as  a  senator  (Mr.  Fox),  he  was 
the  constant,  able,  and  disinterested  advocate 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity,  wherever 
and  by  whomsoever  assailed.  No  man  who 
had  a  claim  on  the  virtuous  for  protection 
ever  applied  to  him  in  vain.  He  was  the 
earnest  and  indefatigable  friend  of  the  op* 
pressed ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  justice 
was  dismayed  by  no  combination  of  power, 
clamour,  or  calumny — wearied  out  by  no 
difiiculties,  and  exhausted  by  no  fatigue.  In 
all  his  exertions,  the  only  creature  whose  ui- 
terests  he  did  not  consult  were  his  own ;  for, 
of  all  public  characters,  we  should  point  "iMr. 
Whitbread  out  as  the  individual  who  had 
the  least  considemtion  for  himself,  and  who 
was  the  least  actuated  by  personal  motives. 
His  heart  and  mind  were  wliolly  devoted  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  society,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  our  fore- 
fathers acquired,  and  to  the  communication 
of  those  blessings  to  others  which  we  our- 
selves enjoy.  His  views  were  all  publia— 
He  could  not  be  diverted  from  the  nght  path 
by  any  species  of  influence,  for  he  was  inflex- 
ible alike  to  flattery  and  to  corruption.  He 
invariably  objected  to  that  system  by  which 
the  burthens  of  Great  Britain  have  been  so 
dreadfully  accumulated,  because  he  believed 
that  the  object  of  the  league  of  sovereigm 
was  more  to  restrain  the  rising  spirit  dt  a 


just  liberty,  than  to  withstand  the  rnsatiate 
ambition  of  a  single  individual;  and  his  jus- 
tification in  this  sentiment  was»  the  proof 
that  they  never  adhered^  in  success,  to  the 
professions  with  which  they  set  out  in  adver- 
sity. He  was  the  warm,  liberal,  and  enthu- 
siastic encourager  of  universal  education, 
from  the  pure  feeling  of  benevolence  that 
actuated  all  his  life.  He  was  convinced  that 
to  enlighten  the  national  mind,  and  to  make 
a  peopfe  familiar  with  the  Holv  Scriptures, 
was  to  make  them  strong,  moral,  and  happy. 
He  was  no  bigot  to  forms  of  worship,  and 
therefore  was  friendly  to  those  institutions, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  instruct  the  young 
mind  in  the  precepts  of  christianitv,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  which  the  mature  judgment 
or  predilection  of  the  parent  might  wish  to 
imprint  on  tlie  child.  In  his  friendships  no 
man  went  greater  lengths,  or  was  more  ready 
to  sacrifice  time^  ease,  and  comfort,  than  him- 
self This  was  conspicuously  shewn  in  the 
arduous  undertaking  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Drury-lane  theatre,  which  will  ever  rer 
main  a  monument  of  liis  disinterested  labour 
and  perseverance,  as  well  as  of  the  high  con- 
fidence which  was  reposed  in  his  power  and 
integrity  by  the  public ;  for,  to  his  exertions, 
to  his  character,  and  to  his  invincible  con- 
stancy alone,  are  the  public  indebted  for  the 
restoration  of  that  edifice ;  and  it  is  a  me- 
morable trait  in  his  character,  that,  having 
the  whole  patronage  in  his  hand,  not  one 

Eerson,  male  or  female,  employed  in  the  esta- 
Iishment,  owed  their  appointment  to  any 
personal  dependence  on  himself,  or  connec- 
tion with  his  family,  but  in .  every  instance 
he  selected  the  fittest  objects  that  presented 
themselves  for  the  situation  that  they  gained. 
We  fear  that,  to  the  daily  and  hourly  far 
tigues — nay,  we  ma}r  say,  the  persecution 
that  he  endured  in  this  great  work,  through 
the  petulance,  the  cabals,  and  the  torment  of 
eoiitrarv  interests,  we  must  attribute  the  de- 
cline of  his  health,  and  the  sudden  termina- 
tion of  a  life  so  dear  to  the  piiblia  The  in- 
cessant annoyance  preved  on  his  mind,  and 
strengthened  the  attacks  of  a  plethoric  habif; 
of  body,  which  threatened  apoplexy.  For 
aome  wee]ks  past  he  ha4  been  afflicted  with 
incessant  )iead-ache,  and  his  physicians  had 
advised  hiii^  to  abstain  fioom  aU  exertion^ 


eVen  that  of  speaking  m  parliament  No 
inan  was  more  temperate  in  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was  happy  in  his  domestic  society 
.-^urrounded  by  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished family— ^nd  in  the  possession  of  all 
that  fortune,  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
honest  discharge  of  everv  duty,  public  and 
private,  could  bestow.  I^o  man  will  be  more 
sensibly  missed  by  the  people  as  one  of  their 
representatives, for  no  man  was  more  vigilant, 
more  undaunted,  more  fiuthful  in  watching 
over  their  interests,  nor  more  ardent  in  assert- 
ing  their  rights.  He  had  the  good  old  £ng. 
lish  character  of  openness  and  sincerity. — 
He  called  things  by  their  right  names,  and 
bis  detestation  of  eyery  thing  in  the  nature 
of  a  job,  made  him  the  terror  of  delinquents. 
His  death  will  be  an  universal  source  of  sor<* 
row  to  the  country ;  and  now  that  courtier^ 
are  released  from  his  castigatipn,  even  they 
will  do  justice  to  his  talents  and  integrity .'^ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  lltht 
on  the  occasion  of  moving  for  a  new  writ  for 
Bedford,  the  marquis  of  Tavistock,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excher 
quer,  took  occasion  to  express  the  following 
sentiments : — 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock  rose,  evidently 
under  the  strongest  emotion,  and  addressed 
the  Speaker  to  the  following  e£fect : 

Sir — I  am  persuaded  that  it  must  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  at  tliis 
moment  labouring  under  feelings  of  the  most 
painful  and  afflicting  nature.  (Hear!  hear! 
near!)  I  wish,  however,  shortly  to  state  to 
the  house  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
depart  from  the  usual  practice  in  moving  for 
;»  new  writ,  in  order  that  I  may  pay  a  humble^ 
but  suicere,  tribute  of  affection  to  the  me- 
mory of  my  departed  friend.  Sir^  it  is  not 
on  any  consideration  of  private  friendship — 
it  is  not  on  any  c(Hitemplation  of  his  many 
virtues  as  a'private  individual — it  is  on  the 
reflection  of  the  great  spcoe  which  he  occu- 
pied in  this  house — ^it  is  on  the  recollection 
of  his  splendid  abilities — ^it  is  on  the  convicr 
tion  which  we  who  thought  with  him  on 
political  subjects  entertain  of  the  advantage 
which  the  country  derived  from  his  exer- 
tions, that  I  found  my  excuse  for  this  ad- 
dresfr^that  I  even  claim  the  concurrence  of 
ziX  those  who  hear  me  in  the  feelings  whicU 


hear!  hear!)  I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that  a 
great  majority  of  this  house  tlxnight  his  opi^ 
Dions  erroneous.  But  I  speak  it  with  confi- 
dence—I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  of  his 
political  opponents  who  will  not  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say  that  he  always  found  in 
him  a  manly  antagonist  (Hear!  Mar!  hear!) 
The  House  of  Commons  will,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, ever  do  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of 
those  who  honestly  dissent  from  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority.  Accustomed  to  de- 
fend his  opinions  with  earnestness  and 
Warmth,  the  energies  of  his  admirable  and 
comprehensive  mmd  would  never  permit 
the  least  approach  to  tameness  or  indiffer- 
ence. But  no  particle  of  animosity  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast ;  and,  to  use  his 
own  words  on  another  melancholy  occasion, 
••  he  never  carried  his  political  enmity  be- 
yond  the  threshold  of  this  house."  (itear ! 
near!  hear!)  It  was  his  uniform  practice 
to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  his  political 
opponents ;  and  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  the 
same  justice  is  done  to  his  motives  by  them. 
(Hear!  hear!  hear!)  To  those.  Sir,  who 
were  more  immediately  acquainted  with  his 
exalted  character — who  knew  the  directness 
of  his  mind,  his  zeal  for  tnith,  his  unshaken 
love  of  his  countr}%  the  ardour  and  boldness 
of  his  disposTtton — ^incapable  of  dismay,  his 
unaffected  humanity,  and  his  other  various 
and  excellent  qualities,  his  loss  is  irreparable. 
(Hear!  hear!  hear!)  But  most  of  all  it 
will  be  felt  by  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Truly  might  he  be  called  **  the  poor  man*s 
friend."  Only  those  who,  Hke  myself,  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  his  conduct 
nearly,  can  be  aware  of  his  unabating  zeal  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 
(Hear!  tiear!  hear!)  Thousands  of  indivi- 
duals have  benefited  by  the  generosity  of  his 
heart ;  and  the  county,  the  principal  town  of 
which  he  represented,  contains  imperishable 
records  of  his  active  philanthropy,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  good  man  who  went  before  him. 
(Hear!  hear!  hear!)  His  eloquent  appeals 
in  this  house  in  favour  of  the  unfortimate-^ 
appeals  exhibiting  the  frankness  and  honesty 
of  the  true  Endish  character — wiR  adorn 
the  pages  of  the  Iiistonan ;  although,  at  the 
present  moment;  they  aiRxrd  a  auhject  of 
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fermerlj  awett  with  del%bt  on  the  b^nev^ 
knee  of  heart  which  dw«v^  beat,  and  mi  tfae 
vigotH-  of  an  intellect  which  was  alwmys  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  dMtiirei. 
(ittari  hear!  hear!)  Sir,  I  am  CMseboa 
that  I  need  not  entreat  pardon  of  the  boiMe 
at  large  for  thus  indul^ng  in  the  praise  of 
my  lamented  friend;  but  I  owe  an  apology 
to  those  who  loved  him»  for  the  foebieness 
with  whidi  it  has  been  bestowed.  (Hear! 
hear !  fiear !)  I  move^  Sir,  that  the  speaker 
do  i^ue  his  warrant  to  the  derk  of  the 
crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Bedford,  in  the 
room  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq.  deceased. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  the  gratifica- 
tion which  he  felt  at  the  pathetic  speech  d 
the  noble  marquis,  which  afforded  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  the  beat  eloquence  was  that 
of theheart.  (Hear!  hear!  hear!)  Hewished 
to  add  liis  testimony  to  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  lamented  individual  whose  death  had 
rendered  the  present  motion  necessary ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  could  with  truth  declare  that 
he  was  only  one  of  many  thousands,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  by  whom  his  character  had  been 
most  highly  estimated.  Well  had  it  been 
termed  Cjr  the  noble  marquis,  **  a  truly  Eng- 
lish  character."  Even  its  defects,  trifling  as 
they  were,  (and  what  character  was  altogether 
without  defect  ?)  were  those  which  belonged 
to  the  English  character.  Ne\'cr  had  theie 
existedamorecompleteEnglishman.  (Heetr! 
hear!  hear!)  An  who  knew  him  must  re- 
collect the  indefatigable  earnestness  and  per- 
severance  with  which,  during  the  course  of 
his  Kfe,  lie  dh^cted  his  talents  and  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  public  interest ;  and,  al- 
though he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  drflR?red  firom 
htm  on  many  occasions,  yet  he  always  did 
full  justice  to  hrs  public  spirit  and  love  of  his 
country.  (Hear!  hear!  hear!)  He wasr  ca- 
pable (as  had  been  seen  at  ^^rious  times)  of 
controlling  the  strongest  feelings  of  persomd 
attachment,  when  Ire  thought  that  his  duly 
to  the  public  oompeHed  him  to  do  so.  (Heart 
hear!  hear!)  It  was  a  mefencholy  satu^ 
fection  to  those  who  Ibred  him,  to  see  t\at 
those  who  had  diflVfed  fitim  Mm  on  mnofiT 
pofilicat  qtre^tionsy  neverthJdess  coi'isldefcd 
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of  which  must;  by  all  parties,  be  deeply  la- 
ment^. (Hear!  hear!  hear!)  F#rbmMlC 
he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  oould  never  foi^t  the 
imfortmit  aafiistaince  which  he  derit^  fiow 
bis  seal  and  ability  lo  the  great  eauae  which 
he  had  so  long  advecated  ia  that  bouae.  On 
4t\my  occasioD,  indeed»  in  which  the  cendi- 
lion  of  human  beings  waa  concerned*-and 
the  lower  their  state  the  stronger  their  re- 
ccrmmendation  to  bis  iavour<<^no  one  was 
more  anxious  to  apply  his  great  powefs  to 
increiise  the  happiuess  of  mankind.  (Hear! 
ihear!  hear!) 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  atatec^ 
that  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  detain  the 
house,  after  the  address,  replete  with  feeling 
and  propriety,  which  they  had  lieard  from 
,the noble  marquis,  ^i^or  /  hear!  //ear /> and 
ailer  the  excellent  observations  of  his  lum. 
friend.  (Hear!  hear!  /tear!)  All  tluithe 
desired  to  say  was,  tliat  it  most  be  some  con* 
sotation  to  the  noble  marquis,  aikt  to  the 
wlK)le  house,  to  feel,  that,  whatever  difference 
c^  opinion  might  exist  on  political  .questions, 
tbeve  was  no  one  who  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  object  of  their 
regret,  or  who  for  a  moment  supposed  tliat 
he  was  actuated  ki  his  public  conduct  by  any 
other  motive  than  a  convicticHi  of  public 
duty.    (Hear!  hear!  hear!) 

PeHiaps  the  several  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons  never  united  more  oordially  in 
expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  mem- 
ber. But  it  should  be  recolleeted  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  was  one  of  the  last  surviving,  in 
life  or  ii>  political  ocmststeney,  of  that  great 
school;  of  senatorial  eloquence  which  ww  fat 
ever  impart  lustre  to  the  age  of  Georm  the 
I'hitd.    Neverwasilkarebafbmaaai  nthe 


xaouse  ui  vh^oiiiioiib^  or.  in  any  asieuiDiy  OK 
andent  or  modem  times»  a  ootemporary  race 
an  JBStly  renowned  as  Fox,  Burke,  Gkey» 
Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Pitt,  Erskine,  Wilber- 
force,  Windham^  and  Grattan.  Of  this  iUuc* 
trious  hand,  it  waa  almost  the  solitary  glory 
of  Mr.  Whitbread  not  to  have  outlived  those 
pritieipks  OR  which  were  reared  the  monu- 
ment of  his  fame;  and^  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whatever  may  be  the  voice  of 
ks  ministerial  majorities^  on  ministerial  ques- 
tions, the  pereeptions  of  truth  and  virtue  are 
still  strong  enough  to  produce  unanimity  on 
indifferent  subjects,  riot  oould  it  be  over- 
looked in  that  noose,  that,  sfber  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  it  fdl  to  the  lot  of  Mn  Whitbread 
to  encounter,  with  feeble  aid  and  divided 
feree,  that  exaction  op  rowBit  which  the 
previous  exertions  of  his  party  had  generated; 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  the  glory  of 
several  of  his  co-patriots^  which  has  destroyed 
public  spirit,  and  which  still  endangers  our 
most  valued  liberties.  Experience  has  shewn 
that  it  requires  firmness,  disintefestedness^ 
and  other  difficult  virtues,  to  be  superadded 
to  genkis  and  eloquence^  to  qualify  public 
men  to  die  in  the  honourable  course  in  which 
they  have  Eved.  Alas !  how  many  in  our 
times  have  canocUed  a  life  of  honour,,  to  ad- 
minister to  the  worst  passions^  at  flatter  the 
weakest  prejudices,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
amiles^  titles,  places^  and  pensions !  It  wa8» 
however,  tbe  rare  glory  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to 
die  in  the  aati^  of  unsullied  feme;  and  it  is 
the  oonsolatioii  of  his  friends  to  know,  that 
though^  by  living  longer,  he  might  have 
been  longer  usefii\  yet  that  he  could  never 
have  acfanrved  kighkh  oloby,  or  more  de» 
serrtifly  have  secured  the  obatitude  or 
us  cooKVjnrr  , 
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Impolicy  and  cruelty  of  the  Bourbon  government. — It  denounces  and  banishes  the  mast 
eminent  orators^  patriots^  and  statesmen. — Bstablishes  a  commission  of  accusation. — 
Cdnduct  ofFofuch^. — 2Via/  and  execution  of  Labedoyere. — Violation  by  tlie  allies  oftJie 
capitulation  of  Paris. — lYiai,  defence^  and  execution^  of  marshal  ^Ney. — The  tdng 
decrees  a  general  amnesty. 


It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  restored 
dynasty  should  wish  to  punish  those  who 
signalised  themselves  in  the  great  national 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  throne, 
and  if  the  five  or  six  military  men  of  rank, 
who  were  the  first  to  declare  for  Napoleon 
on  his  advance  to  Cannes,  have  since  been 
shot,  disgraced,  or  banished,  there  is  nothing 
unusual. 

Treason  cm  ne'er  sacceed :  pray  whuff  die  reuoa  ? 
'Cauae  when  it  does,  no  one  can  call  it  treason. 

An  entire  oblivion  of  offences,  and  a  gene- 
ral amnesty,  would  have  been  the  wisest  po> 
licy  on  the  part  of  the  king.  But  the  mild 
and  benevolent  feelings  of  Louis  were  per- 
verted, or  rendered  inefficient,  bv  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  family,  who  breatned  only  the 
language  of  rancorous  revenge.  In  compli- 
ance with  their  pressing  representations,  he 
issued  a  variety  of  arbitrary  ordonances,  in 
.one  of  which  he  declared  that  the  following 
individuals  should  no  longer  constitute  a 
part  of  the  house  of  peers  :— 
.  Counts  Clement  de  Ris,  Colchee,  Comu- 
.det,.  d'Aboville;  the  duke  of  Dantzic; 
counts  de  Croix,  Dedelay  d'Agier,  Dejean, 
Fabre  de  I'Aude  Gassendi«  L^cepede,  and 
de  Latour  Maubourg;  Dukes  de  Fraslin 
and  de  Plaisance ;  marshals  and  dukes  d'El- 
chingen,  Albufera,  Cornegliano,  and  Treviso; 
count  de  Barral,  archbishop  of  Tours;  count 
Boissy  d*Anglas;  duke  de  Cadore;  counts 
de  Canclaux,  Casabianca,  de  Mdntesquieit, 
de  Pontecoulant,  Rampon,  de  Segur,  de  Va- 
lence,  and  Belliard.  From  these  individuals 
none  were  to  be  excepted,  unless  they  could 
pr&oe  that  they  had  not  sat,  nor  wished  to 
sit,  in  Napoleon*s  chamber  of  peers,  to  which 
they  had  been  called. 

In  another  ordonance,  Louis  proscribed 
the  generals  and  officers  who  betrayed  him 


previous  to  the  Slst  of  March ;  ordered  them 
to  be  arrested,  and  condemned  them  to  be 
brought  before  competent  councils  of  war  in 
their  respective  divisions.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  individuals  thus  de« 
nounced : — 

Ney,  Labedoyere,  the  two  brothers  D'Al- 
lemand,  Drouet,  D'Erlon,  Lefebvre  Des- 
nouettes,  Ameith,  Brayer,  Gillon,  Monton 
Duvemet,  Groucliy,  Clausel,  Laborde,  De- 
belle,  Bertrand,  Drouet,  Cambrone,  La  Va- 
lette,  and  Rovigo. 

The  following  were  in  three  days  ordered 
to  quit  Paris,  and  retire  into  the  interior  of 
France,  to  places  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  police.  They  M'ere  permitted  to  dispose 
of  their  property  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
to  transport  its  produce  out  of  France : — 

Soult,  Alix  Excelmans,  Bassano,  Marbot, 
Felix  Le  Pelletier,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
JMehee  Tressenet,  Thibaudeau,  Camot,  Van- 
damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Harel,  Pierre^ 
Barrere,  Amaut,  Pommereuil,  Regnaud  de 
St.  Jean  d*Angely,  Arriglii,  Dejean  junior, 
Garrau,  Real,  Buvier,  Dumolard,  Merlin, 
Durbach,  Divat,  Defermont,  Bory  Saint 
Vincent,  Felix  Deportes,  Garnier^le-Saintes, 
Melliner,  Holin,  Cluys,  Curtin,  Forbin  Jan- 
sen  the  elder,  and  Le  Lome  Diderille. 

The  other  decrees  suppressed  the  offices  of 
inspeccors-general  of  artillery  and  engineers^ 
abolished  the  general  inspection  of  the  gen- 
d'armerie,  re-organised  the  army,  levied  enor 
mous  sums  on  the  people  for  the  use  of  the 
confederates,  and  announced  the  formation 
of  a  new  house  of  peers,  consisting  of  emi- 
grants  and  a  few  revolutionists.  A  com- 
mbsion  was  at  the  same  time  authorised, 
vto  examine  "  the  conduct  of  officers  who 
served  during  the  usurpation,"  and  its 
functions  were  announced  iu  the  following 
decrees:— 


When  Divine  Providence  recalled  us  last 
^ear  to  the  throne  of  our  fathers,  we  thought 
It  our  duty  to  remove  from  public  functions 
some  men  to  whom  good  reasons  did  not 
()ennit  us  to  grant  that  confidence  with 
which  magistrates  and  administrators  ought 
always  to  be  invested.  Yet,  upon  the  ac- 
count given  us  of  the  long  services  of  some 
(^them,  and  with  the  intention  of  givuigto 
our  subjects  a  fresh  proof  of  justice  and  royal 
munificence,  we  were  pleased  to  grant  to 
several  functionaries  so  removed  from  the 
places  occupied  for  a  long  time,  pensions  of 
retreat  or  provisional  salaries.  The  hope  we 
bad  conceived  of  restoring  in  a  few  years  the 
finances  of  our  kingdom  and  the  success  of 
our  first  efforts,  permitted  us  even  to  extend 
this  beneficent  measure,  and  to  introduce 
ipto  it  great  liberality.  But  we  have  been 
informed  that  in  the  disastrous  days  that 
suspended  the  course  of  the  benefits  we  were 
occupied  in  spreading  among  our  people, 
several  individuals  to  whom  we  had  granted 
these  marks  of  our  goodness,  were  eager,  un- 
der  the  domination  of  tlie  usurper,  either  to 
return  to  their  old  functions,  or  to  accept 
new.  The  part  they  took  in  the  support  of 
the  criminal  enterprise  that  has  caused  all  the 
miseries  which  France  now  groans  under, 
has  made  them  lose  all  right  to  the  favoura 
we  had  conferred  upon  them;  and  the  disor- 
der which  those  evils  have  introduced  into 
the  finances  of  the  state,  the  immense  charges 
which  our  faithful  subjects  are  called  upon 
to  support,  notwithstanding  all  our  care  to 
alleviate  the  burthen,  imposes  upon  us  the 
obligation  to  confine  for  the  future  our  libe- 
rality within  the  bounds  of  severe  justice 
and  strict  economy. 

However,  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we  would 
be  sure  that  the  measure  we  propose  to  order 
sbouki  be  executed  with  equity  and  discern- 
ment ;  that  the  offences  of  the  men  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  examined  and 
judged  with  the  most  rigorous  impartiality  ; 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  balance 
w^ith  the  length  and  importance  of  the  ser- 
vices formerly  rendered ;  in  fine,  that  if  in 
certian  cases  that  which  is  superfluous  ought 
to  be  taken  from  men  to  whom  our  generosity 
ivas  pleased  to  grant  it,  our  justice  never-: 


sary. 

For  these  causes  we  order — 

Art  1.  There  shall  be  formed  with  our 
minister,  secretary  for  the  department  of 
finance,  a  commission  charged  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  pensions  and  salaries  granted  by 
us  since  1st  April  1814,  to  the  functionaries 
of  the  administrative  and  judicial  order,  whom 
we  did  not  think  proper  to  preserve  in  tlicLr 
employments. 

2.  This  commission  shall  have  the  docu- 
ments it  may  deem  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  motives  of  these  recompences, 
together  with  the  names  and  qualities  of 
those  who  have  obtained  them. 

3.  It  shall  besides  examine  what  part  these 
men  have  taken  in  the  events  that  occurred 
since  the  20th  Maich  to  the  7th  July,  to 
whom  the  said  pensions  or  salaries  were 
granted,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  decide  what 
treasures  and  reductions  it  may  be  necessary 
to  order. 

4.  The  commission  shall  make  a  report 
upon  each  of  the  erasures  and  reductions 
which  it  may  be  their  duty  to  propose. 

Simeon,  the  father, is  appointedpresident ; 
and  Becquey,  Royer  CoUard,  Travon  de 
Langlade,  and  Harmond,  are  appointed  the 
committee,  of  which  llosman  is  to  be  secre- 
tary. 

The  ordonnance  is  dated  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember. 

A  second  ordonnance  orders : 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  formed  with  our 
minister  at  war,  a  committee,  which  shall  be 
presided  by  one  of  our  cousins,  marshals  of 
France,  and  composed  of  two  lieutenant- 
generals,  one  marechal-de-camp,  one  inspector 
or  sub-inspector  of  reviews,  and  a  commis- 
sary. A  superior  officer  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary.   • 

2.  This  commission  shall  be  charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  conduct  which  all 
officers  of  all  ranks  have  adopted  diuing  the 
usurpation. 

None  of  the  officers  mentioned,  in  article 
2.  shall  occupy  an  employment  in  our  army 
until  the  commission  shall  have  examined 
their  conduct,  and  reported  favourably. 

The  duke  of  Belluno  is  president 

Lieutenant-general  count  LAURisTON.r     ^ 


MarediaUle*camp,  Pierre  de  Broglie* 

Sub-iii8p^ctor»  Chefde  Bish. 

The  secretary,  chevalier  de  Qiterelles. 

The  king,  in  ordaining  the  forinatian  of 
the  commission,  had  for  his  object : 

1.  To  remove  from  the  list  of  activity 
dangerous  men,  capable  of  yet  corrupting  the 
spirit  of  the  troops. 

2.  To  establish  a  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween officers  who  associated  themselves 
with  the  usurper^s  criminal  attempt  by  the 
zeal,  with  which  they  seconded  him,  and 
those  who  yielded  to  the  fatal  example  which 
was  set  them« 

It  is  not  the  king^s  intention  to  confound 
the  letter  with  the  former;  for  thus  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  classing  with  the  most 
guilty,  men  who  may  in  future  perform  ac- 
tual service  to  the  king  and  state,  and  though 
the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
battalions  of  the  army  removes  to  many  of 
them  the  moment  when  they  can  be  invitecj 
to  the  honour  of  serving  his  maiesty ;  it  is 
proper  not  to  pl^ce  them,  at  this  moment, 
unaer  ^  nort  of  reprobation,  which  might 
render  them  accessible  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  enemies  of  legitimate  authority. 

To  afford  the  commission  rules,  with  the 
aid  of  which  it  may  be  able  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  it  may  yet  grant 
to  oflRcers  who  served  during  the  usurpation, 
the  king  has  resolved  that  certain  classes 
shall  be  fixed,  corresponding  to  the  particular 
position  in  which  these  officers  were  placed, 
and  acqording  to  tlie  more  or  less  active  part 
which  they  took  in  the  rebellion  of  the  army. 

The  numerical  order  of  classes  will  serve 
Jto  fix  the  order  of  classes  for  their  replace- 
ment in  activity. 

The  business  of  the  committee  wiU  be  re- 
^Jbuced  to  asqertahijng,  by  exaniination  of  thi^ 
^conduct  of  each  ojfficer,  the  class,  to  whic^  he 
ought  to  belong.  This  indication  wiB  de- 
termine th^  rank  which  he  must  ti^eam.(Mig 
those  to  whom  the  king's  indulgen<?f  stitt 
leaves  the  hope  of  re-entering  the  army^i  or  it 
win  mark  his  pjape  among  the  i^XQcers  wh9 
must  6?  eyduded  thereAt>nv 

Thjus  there  wifl  be  arranged,  ht  Ae  ffast 
daaik  tfaegeiiendoflBcer8»oflta0i«ofaBr«i^ 


wkhin  a&days  after  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte at  Riris,  abandcmed  the  military  aer« 


vice. 


In  the  8d  class !  tKose  wlio^  without  ^ait- 
ting  the  service,  refused  to  agn  the  oatli  ei 
Uddity  to  Buonaparte^  and  to  the  additionai 
articles  of  the  ^tended  eonstitutioiis  of  thi» 
empire. 

In  the  9d  dass :  those  who,  without  quit* 
tin^  the  service,  expiated  that  oUivioiiof 
their  duty,  by  quitting,  by  voluntary  re^» 
nation,  the  service  of  the  usurper. 

In  the  4th  dass :  the  officers  who,  in  Ae 
first  instance  drawn  into  the  rebellion,  aban* 
doned  the  usurper's  party  before  the  return 
of  the  king,  and  rallied  with  the  partisans 
of  the  royS  authority. 

In  the  5th  class :  those  who,  employed  m 
the  army  in  the  first  instance,  were  cashiered^ 
as  suspected  by  Buonaparte's  government^ 
and  not  on  grounds  bringing  their  reputatioB 
in  question. 

In  the  6th  class :  those  who  remained  Ib 
the  service,  but  against  whom  there  exist  in 
the  public  offices  denunciations  creditable  to 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  king. 

In  the  7th  class :  those  who  not  being  m 
active  service  on  the  arrival  of  the  usurper, 
did  not  make  application  fi>r  active  service 
until  the  king's  return. 

In  the  8th  class :  the  ofikers  of  all  ranks 
and  arms^  and  the  military  administrator^ 
who  retained  the  destination  tliey  had  olv 
tained  before  the  king's  departure,  and  di^ 
not  sohcte  any  new  one. 

In  the  9th  class :  the  officers  who  did  9d^ 
dejitary  duty  in  the  interior,  either  m  tliefei^ 
U'esses,  ot  with  the  national  guarda. 

In  the  10th  dass :  the  officers  of  all  rai4ti» 
and  arms,  and  the  wtilwy  administrators, 
who,  afler  the  khig's  departure^  appfied  for 
and  obtailied  the  appointment,  ranks^  re» 
ward^  or  the  confirmation  of  ranks  and  re- 
wards which  k  had  pleased  the  king  to  grant 
them. 

In  the  IHk  class :  tlio  ofllsera  of  all  n»k» 
and  of  all  arma,  diemiRtMy  administratoit 
and  employ^',  who  fermedf  part.  ##  one  of  ttie 
sEnnies  formed  hy  Buonaparte^  and  who*  fhl^ 
U>wed  i«9  VMi^ementa  i»ia<  the  return  of  Ih9 
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iMMQJnat^  penoBs  w4io  tigoad  «ddres$es  ta 
Najloleoii  B«ioiMiparte< 

in  the  l3th  ckss  t  the  offioers  Who  com^ 
mdmded  baUtlioM  of  feier^  or  coq^  (yf 

The  14th  dim  Will  eoHinst  officers  and  n^ 
litaiy  Adminirtratora^  placed  in  one  or  Mhet 
uf  the  undermentioned  positions  t 

1.  Tbeofficersof  all  ranks  and  of  all  arm% 
military  administnitors  and  ^mploy^p  whd 
declared  for  Buonaparte  within  the  twenty 
days  which  preceded  the  king's  departure^ 
excited  the  troops  to  insurrection,  and  fa- 
voured, within  that  period^  in  any  way,  the 
]progre9s  of  the  usiirpen 

3.  The  general  and  superior  officers  who, 
in  the  military  divisions  and  fortresses,  hoists 
ed,  of  their  own  accord^  the  standard  of  usur-* 
pation,  and  published  seditious  prodama^ 
tions. 

S.  The  general  and  superior  officers  who, 
in  their  districts,  repressed  or  punished  the 
movements  of  the  kmg's  faithful  servants  in 
support  of  lawful  authority. 

4.  The  commtfidants  oC  places  aitd  fortf 
who^  summoned  in  the  king's  name^  and  by 
officers  sent  by  the  minister  at  war,  refused 
to  open  their  fortresses^  and  exposed  them  to 
all  toe  dangers  of  a  siege,  if  it  be  ascertained 
that  they  infentionally  opposed  a  criminal 
peaistanee  to  the  orders  of  the  king. 

5.  The  general  imd  superior  officers  who 
marched  against  the  royal  troops  c(^leeted  in 
the  interior. 

6.  The  officers  of  all  ranks  and  iirilns,  and 
»iHt»7  emplojf^^  who  shaU  be  eonticked  of 
fcftTtng  insvul^  the  effigy  of  the  king  or 
prinoes^  or  the  deooraftiom  which  they  had 
prei^ioiisly  obtained  firotn  the  kindttess^  of  bit 
naajeaty. 

?•  The  officers  on  hal^pay  whd  voluntarily 
^vitted  their  homes  to  meet  BuMafHrte,  anii 
who  aooraipamed  him  to  Paris# 

Theoffic^v  eomptehtttded  witkitt  the  }4tb 
clafls  slndl  leunidn  in  a  aCafe  of  non-aclivhy^ 
wniesa  nlteiier  iMfermatiotl  furniab  praof  of 
ibeup  lepantttior  and  return  to* true  prmeipleflb 

Tbr  tonmiisaionenl  rtntt  dbtribnte  tbd 
offiMrs  8ub|eetodfo  tbnC  exsimiaMrfMn  into 
itmB&  fimrkm  Am$^  atfaoidnf  g^  to^  the  m* 
dimatances  m  their  conduct 


vided  by  dksses^  in  Which  shall  ht  ihscnbtd 
the  officers  natnes^  and  it  shall  Add  its  <Al- 
servatkms  on  the  partieukr  cMtoideiMioiis 
which  shall  attenuate  the  Offences  of  th^se 
offieers,  and  shdA  scJidt  ekeeptions  in  dhar 
favour:  the  offie»«  of  all  i^anka  and  artns, 
the  military  administrators  and  emalciuA 
who  served  during  theufturpation^  and  who^ 
since  the  king^s  return^  have  r^tliin&d  or  ob*- 
talned  emplovment  in  the  army,  or  in  the 
royal  guard,  shall  be  not  the  less  bound,  con«- 
fi^tmably  to  article  4.  of  the  ordonnance  cS 
October  13,  to  furnish  to  the  commission  aS 
the  information  which  it  shall  have  to  de* 
mand  of  them. 

The  minister  at  war,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  shall  take  the 
king's  orders  on  their  destination^ 

All  officers  shall  be  bound  to  address  di^ 
fectly  their  applications  to  the  minister  at 
war,  who  shall  regulate  the  order  in  whi<;h 
they  are  to  be  examined ;  and  there  shall  be 
drawn  up,  with  that  view,  lists  cS  the  names 
of  the  officers,  With  regard  to  whom  it  irfiidl 
be  of  Importance  to  the  war  minister  to 
know,  in  the  first  instance,  the  opinion  cf  the 
commission* 

The  commission  will  remark,  that  the  bil* 
siness  is  not,r  in  the  last  result,  to  impose 
corporal  punishments,  but  to  remove  irom 
the  army  men  who,  even  if  not  labouring 
under  any  preventive  cause^  dould  have 
merely  an  nneertain  hope  of  theif  resuming  . 
tlieir  j^aoe,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  dis«|)ropor- 
tion  which  already  exists  between  the  num- 
ber of  com}>etitoi*s  and  that  of  employment^; 
that,  by  a  spedal  favour  of  tlie  king^  these 
officers  have,  in  the  hldf-p^  of  non-activity^ 
which  i^  grsmited  to  them,  an  indemnity  fot 
the  prera^nee  whieii  others  shall  have  ovar 
tlMn}  and  thef  eommisMon  will  hence  per^ 
ceive  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  excess  of 
indulgence,  because  nothing  will  bd  more 
eoittrary  t^  the  interests  of  France.. 

iThieseartides  wd^  reOetved  witfi  didsati»i 
faction  by  the  ebaimber  of  peers,  and  th^ 
pfepoted  to  the  king  the  fbSkhving  amena» 
meiiis^  wklcb  wete  aceepted  >^ 
Art  1#  avfd  %    No  alteraticm* 
9.  Ttaekiiigil|Btt  h*vo  Mlhoritjr,^ 


vuc  o^av^  VL   virwv  (ii\/ii  1.110  iivrui  vii^  |JA\/iiiuj^Ci- 

tirm  of  the  present  law,  to  remove  from 
France  all  the  persons  cotnprised  in  the  se- 
cond list  of  the  i^ve-nientioned  ordonnance, 
who  shall  not  have  been  brought  before  the 
tribunals,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  property, 
titles,  and  pensions,  conferred  on  them  gra- 
tuitously. They  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  France  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  king,  upon  pain  of  transportation. 

4.  Are  excepted  from  the  amnesty  as  prin- 
cipal movers  and  instigators  of  the  revolt-* 
1st,  Those  who  have  been  accomplices  in  the 
return  of  the  usurper  to  France,  by  corres- 
ponding with  him  or  his  agents  in  the  isle 
of  Elba,  and  facilitating  his  means  ^  2d,  Those 
persons  who,  before  the  23d  of  March,  ac- 
cepted from  the  usurper  the  functions  of 
ministers  or  counsellors  of  state;  8d,  The 
prefects  nominated  by  the  king,  who  ac- 
knowledged tlie  usurper  before  the  2Sd  of 
March ;  4th,  The  marshals  and  generals 
commanding  military  divisions  or  sub-divi- 
sions, Avlio  declared  for  the  usuqjer  before  his 
entrance  into  Paris ;  5th,  The  generals  in 
chief,  who  directed  their  forces  against  the 
royal  armies.  Conformably  to  the  4th  ar- 
tide  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  24th  of  July, 
ihese  individuals  cannot  be  prosecuted,  ex- 
cept in  the  forms  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional  laws.  Nevertheless,  the  prescrip- 
tion of  ten  years,  determined  by  the  6Slst 
article  of  the  code  of  criminal  process,  is  re- 
duced to  three  months  with  regard  to  them. 

5.  In  the  prosecutions  which  may  take 
place  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  articles, 
the  public  treasury  may  proceed  as  a  civil 
party,  bv  its  agents,  to  recover  from  the  ac- 
cused, if  they  be  found  guilty,  an  indemnity 
for  the  injury  caused  to  the  state.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  peamiary  condemnations  snail 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  extraordi- 
nary war  contributions. 

6.  No  alteration. 

7. — 1st  The  children,  the  relation^  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  degrees,  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  his  uncles,  aunts,  nephews^ 
nieces,  his  brothers,  their  wives  and  their 
descendants,  his  sisters,  and  their  husbands, 
are  excluded  from  the  kingdom  for  ever. — 
They  must  depart  from  it  within  a  month, 
under  the  penalties  of  the  91at  ariide  of  the 
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right,  or  possess  any  property,  titles,  reve- 
nues, or  pensions,  gratuitously  granted  to 
tiiem;  and  they  must  sell,  within  six  montha, 
all  the  property  they  possess  by  legal  tides. 
2d.  Those  regicides,  who,  in  contempt  of  a 
clemency  almost  without  bounds,  have  voted 
for  the  act  additional,  or  accepted  offices  or 
employment  under  the  usurper,  and  who, 
by  such  conduct,  declared  tnemselves  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  and  of  the 
legitimate  government,  are  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  for  ever,  and  must  depart  from 
it  within  one  month,  under  the  penalties  de- 
nounced in  the  S3d  article  of  the  penal  code: 
"  If  the  proscribed  shall,  during  the  term  of 
his  banishment,  return  within  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom,  he  shall,  on  the  mere  prom 
of  his  identity,  be  condemned  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  transportation.**  They  cannot 
enjoy  any  civil  rights,  or  possess  any  pro- 
perty,  titles,  or  pensions,  gratuitously  con- 
ferred on  them. 


The  first  of  the  unfortunate  victims  to 
these  decrees  was  M.  Labedoyere.  The 
facts  recorded  in  our  preceduig  narrative 
were  fully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  many 
credible  witnesses,  and  he  was  found  guilty, 
but  several  legal  objections  were  advanced 
by  his  professional  advisers,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  a  coundl  of  revision.  Having  con- 
sidered  the  documents,  the  reporting  judge 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  objections 
were  not  so  serious  as  to  justify  the  annul- 
ment of  his  sentence.  New  council  then 
appeared,  to  re-argue  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute, and  Messrs.  Joly  and  Mauguin  stated 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  with  great  eloquence 
and  effect.  The  latter  again  brought  for- 
ward the  objections  founded  on  the.  incom- 
petence of  the  councils  at  war,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  legal  and  necessary  fwms.  It  was 
pleaded  that  Labedoyere  knew  not  the  Bour- 
bons, had  never  sworn  to  them  allegiance, 
and  was  exempted  from  all  fidelity  to  Louis 
by  the  violation  of  his  pledge  to  establish  a 
firee  jconstitution.  The  flight  of  Louis  to 
Ghent  was  represented  as  an  abdication  pre- 
ds^y  similar  to  that  of  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land, whidi  liad  absolved  his  subjects  finm 
their  allegiance. 


^  u>  excuipaw  my  cueni;  nom  au  war  is  im» 
puted'ta  mm.  Placed  in  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinajry  situations  which  are  happily  rare  in 
thci^histoiTaof  naticms  and  of  kings,  the  mo- 
narch had  to  choose  between  ^urdou  and 
justice.  This  choice  had  been  made,  and 
colonel  Labedoyere  has  beai  brought  before 
you.  The  natural  judges  of  the  accused  are 
the  councils  of  the  7th  division.  He  had 
been  transfered  to  the  1st  division,  because 
there  was  no  council  of  war  formed  at  Gre^ 
noUe ;  but  the  king  alone  had  not  the  right 
of  making  this  transfer.  It  required  an  oi^er 
fixHn  the  judges  of  the  court  of  cassation,  and 
perhaps  even  a  law  enacted  by  the  three 
Imuicnes  of  the  legislative  authority.**  Pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  Question  of  form, 
M.  !&£u]ffuin  endeavoured  to  establish:—* 
1.  That  the  second  council  of  war  had  con- 
travenec^^  the  law,  by  not  spedfyingin  the 
minutes  of  its  proceedings  the  place  in  which 
its  session  was  held. — 2.  That  the  examina- 
laqn  of  the  witnesses  had  not  been  regular. 
The  judgment  did  not  prove  that  they  had 
been  he^  separately.  They  had  not  been 
required  to  make  oath»  but  merely  a  simple 
promise  to  tell  truth.  They  had  not  declared 
whether  they  were  relations  or  allies  of  the 
accused. — 3.  The  prisoner's  defence  was  in- 
complete. PuUic  notorietv  proved  that  he 
had  been  interrupted  in  tne  middle  of  his 
speech.  He  was  not  allowed  to  justify  his 
intentions,  though  tribunals  for  the  investir 
gation  of  crimes  are  obliged  to  examine,  not 
merely  the  fiict,  but  the  intention  by  which 
it  is  rendered  criminal. — 4.  It  was  refused  to 
call  witnesses  in  exculpation." 

The  president  here  asked,  had  the  accused 
cited  or  dedgnated  any  witnesses  by  name. 
M.  Mauguin  said  he  believed  he  had  not. 
M.  Mauguin  said,  that  the  ordonnance  of  the 
6th  of  Mu^h  did  not  apply  to  colonel  Labe-^ 
doyere;  since  the  king  had,  by  a  proclama- 
tion issued  at  Camlmty  on  the  27th  of  June, 
on  his  entering  France,  declared  his  intention 
to  be,  to  debver  to  the  tribunals  only  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  horrible  plot 
whidi  had  brought  back  Buonaparte.  The 
council  had  mi^  a  vague  use  of  the  words 
troBscm  and  rebellion.  It  should  have  been 
distinctly  proved  that  colonel  Labedoyare 


xucarOt  procurer  or  me  lung,  navmg  answerea 
these  objections,  the  (^uncil  wit^chew  to  the. 
hall  of  deliberation,  and  at  one  o*clock  pro* 
nounced  the  following  judgment : — **  Consi- 
dering that  the  second  coundi  was  compe- 
tent, that  the  proceedings  have  been  regu- 
larlv  conducted,  and  the  law  rightly  applied, 
declares  unanimously  that  the  said  judgment 
is  confirmed,  and  that  it  shall  have  its  full- 
and  entire  execution.** 

When  the  family  of  Labedoyere  heard, 
that  the  council  of  revision  had  confirmed- 
his  sentence,  his  wife,  dad  in  deep  mourning, 
appeared  before  the  king,  as  he  was  entering 
his  carriage,  and  falling  at  his  feet  exclaimec^ 
"  Pardon!  Pardon!  Svcer  «  Madame!" 
replied  the  king,  "  I  know  your  sentiments, . 
and  those  of  your  family,  and  never  was  it 
n^ore  painful  for  me  to  pronounce  a  refusal.. 
If  M •  jLabedoyere  had  only  offended  me,  his 
pardon  should  be  granted,  but  all  France 
demands  the  punishment  of  the  man  who 
has  brought  upon  her  the  lamentable  evils 
of  war»  I  ddgn  to  promise  my  protection 
to  you  and  your  child."  The  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  was  prevented  from  see- 
ing the  king  by  those  around  him.  Colonel 
Labedoyere  displayed  in  his  last  moments 
the  most  touching  fortitude*  His  appeal 
was  heard  on  Saturday  morning ;  at  half-past 
one  his  sentence  was  confirmed,  and  at  naif- 
past  six  on  the  same  evening  he  underwent 
Ms  sentence.  He  was  led  to  the  plain  of 
Qrenelle,  where,  after  receiving  on  his  knees 
the  benediction  of  his  confessor,  he  rose  up, 
and  without  waiting  for  his  eyes  to  be  ban- 
daged, laid  open  his  breast  to  the  veterans 
who  were  to  shoot  him,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Surtaut  ne  me  manqtiez.'* — (Above  all  do 
not  miss  me.)  Ai)  instant  elapsed  and  he 
was  no  more ! 

The  selection  oC  Fouch^  to  guide  the 
coundls  of  Louis  was  by  ne  means  volun* 
taiy  on  tb^  part  of  the  soverdgn ;  but  to  the 
duke  must  be  attributed  ail  we  subsequmt 
humiliation  of  France,  and  all  the  proscrip- 
tions of  her  statesmen  and  generals.  At  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government  he  alone 
had  acted,  and  kept  his  colleagues  in  a  state, 
of  entire  subservience.  They  feiured  lliey 
might  impede  his  measures  by  acting  with-, 
8  H 


their  eflwto  Wfis  to  absent  himself  wfaenerer 
measures  ti'ere  likely  to  be  proposed  by  any 
other  person.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
gone  to  lord  Wellington ;  delay  was  tlie  con- 
sequence, and  Fouch^  gained  a  day  which 
\ni8  lost  to  his  country.  It  was  thus  that  he 
prolonged  the  time,  from  June  22d  to  the 
7th  of  July,  without  giving  any  explanation 
to  his  colleagues  or  to  the  chambers,  or  even 
to  his  intimate  friends,  whose  lives  were  in 
danger  fnnn  his  impenetrable  silence.  It  has 
lately  been  .discovered,  that  in  his  negocia^ 
tions  with  the  allies  he  had  but  one  proposi*- 
tion  to  make— but  one  remedy  fiMP  all  evils : 
•*  Make  me  minister— I  answer  for  the  rest." 
He  stipulated  neither  for  France  nor  for  any 
of  hts  friends,  but  for  his  private  interests 
and  views.  To  him,  next  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  is  owing  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons without  any  condition  whatsoever. — 
Any  other  man,  at  the  head  of  the  provi- 
sional government,  supported  by  the  national 
representation,  which  was  devoted  to  liberty, 
and  assisted  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  with 
800  pieces  of  cannon,  would  have  saved  tlie 
liberty  of  his  country,  even  under  the  pre- 
sent dynasty.  But  l\Hich^  looked  only  to 
himself;  and  as  his  first  idea,  in  1794,  was  to 
recover  the  place  he  had  lost  in  society  by 
the  perpetration  of  his  crimes,  so  his  last 
thought^  in  1615,  was  reconciliation  with  the 
V'ourt  which  he  had  so  grievously  offended. 
Having  become  a  ri(^  and  important  per- 
sonage, under  tlie  auspices  of  the  emperor, 
be  was  desirous  to  complete  his  titles  under 
the  patronage  of  the  l^^itimate  monarch. — 
Accordingly  he  betrayed  his  coimtry,  aban« 
doned  his  friends,  signed  the  warrants  of 
their  death,  or  the  Rsts  of  their  proscription, 
and  succeeded  for  a  tiiwe.  He  would  then 
have  returned  to  a  better  system,  but  it  was 
too  late.  His  reports  were  elegant  and  able, 
but  the^  accelerated  his  downfal.  He  was 
the  minwten  H  is  true,  of  Louis  the  XVIII. 
belt  he  was  stifl  remembered  as  the  judge  of 
hcnm  XVI.  and  he  is  now  wand^ng  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  less  rejected  than  any 
one  of  those  whom  he  had  arew  weeks  before 
deSvered  to  the  vengeMce  ^  the  court 

Ifi  the  zenith  <^  his  power  tie  issued  the 
fiilgiatnad>«i»  . 


Jfff  me  UHC  aUtranw^  uOartrnM  n  meir 
excellencies  the  miniiters  of  ike  -olUei 
powert. 

in  orderto  judge  of  our  rituation  we  muit 
refinr  to  what  toc«  place  before  the  flOth  of 
March.  Buovmparte  employed  more  than 
one  artifke  to  resume  and  keep  poBsession 
of  the  supreme  power ;  and  when  a  nation 
is  skilfully  cheated,  nothing  but  the  course 
of  events  can  undeceive  it.  The  illodoa  had 
sdready  ceased  in  tiie  mind  of  extrr  wise 
man,  before  the  reverses  sustained  by  the 
army  took  place ;  but  conviction  is  not  pro* 
duced  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  with  so 
much  facility ;  the  causes  of  the  evil  were  ^ 
long  standing.  The  sovereigns  liad  not  time 
to  observe  while  they  were  at  Paris,  that  a 
revolution  of  twenty-five  yett^  cannot  teiv 
minate  without  conciliations,  without  pre- 
cautions, and  without  management  A  great 
part  of  our  calamities  has  arisen  fixxn  this 
want  of  foresight  Why  should  the  tenth, 
be  now  concealed  ?  An  imprudent  and  over- 
wtielming  sseal  for  the  rtiles  Mid  maxixns  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  lad  to  the  conuoissbD 
of  many  faults;  alarms  of  more  than  one 
description  were  the  result,  as  well  as  a  flne» 
tuation  of  opinion  and  a  dissaflfedson  towards 
the  government.  This  moral  oppoaitaoop 
wJuch  was  known  tso  the  tv  bole  of  JEluropc; 
did  not  escape  the  calculatioiia  of  Buona* 
parte,  and  he  had  no  need  of  any  other  ia^ 
vitation  to  throw  liimself  into  the  midst  of 
this  discontent,  and  these  elements  of  dis- 
cord. In  proportion  as  the  perilous  chances 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  tie  secrecy  it  would  re- 
quire, mi^ht  have  rendered  all  hia  projecti 
aoortive,  m  the  same  prq[K)rtion  he  nu^t 
calculate  with  a  degree  of  certainty  upon  the 
stupor  which  great  novelty  produce^  and 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  which  seize 
the  mind  when  suddenly  struck  by  some 
bold  and  unexpected  enterprise.  A  sui^e^ 
but  decisive  defection  doubtless  ftdlitated 
the  entrance  of  Buonaparte  into  GrenoU^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  still  possible 
to  avoid  tne  evils  with  which  be  Uircateiied 
u&  The  crisis,  besides,  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
the  short  transition  from  hesitation  to  cooa- 
pliance,  and  from  thence  to  the  necessity  of 
obedienee,  tlie  moat  rigorous  justice  could 


thoitgli  even  the  dread  of  plunging  into  a 
dHl  war  would  have  permitted  here  the  ap- 
plication of  revolt  It  was  difificult  for  the 
citizens  to  liinder  what  the  government 
could  not  prevent 

Forced  to  explain  himself  with  respect  to 
that  liberal  and  popular  constitution  which 
he  had  so  pompously  announced,  public  ex- 
pectation  was  deceived  to  such  a  point  that 
a  cry  of  indignation  was  heard  from  one  end 
of  France  to  another.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  at  that  decisive  moment  negodations 
were  not  opened,  as  well  with  the  king  as 
with  the  allied  powers.  The  publication 
which  Buonaparte  made  of  his  additional 
act  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  would 
have  been,  for  him,  the  signd  <^  his  down- 
f^  It  was  discovered  also,  though  a  little 
too  late,  that  he  had  deceived  us  in  regard  to 
the  forces  which  he  said  he  possessed,  and 
which  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  to  his  own 
desperate  circumstances;  but  things  were 
come  to  that  extremity,  that  without  a  re- 
verse, neither  Fnmjce  nor  the  army  could 
declare  itself.  The  sovereigns  had  made 
promises,  and  we  were  ignorant  of  their  de^ 
signs,  because,  in  fact,  there  was  a  good  deal 
ol  ambiguity  in  their  declarations.  We  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  feared,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
also  for  the  repose  of  France,  that  the  minis- 
ters would  persist  in  some  of  the  errors  of 
thdr  preceding  government  The  chambers, 
on  their  side,  would  not  run  the  risk  of  ag- 
gravating our  miseries,  by^  employing  delu^ 
sive  remedies,  or  by  anticipating  events^^ — 
Above  all,  we  were  anxious  to  avoid  deceiv- 
ing ourselves  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  sove- 
reigns, and  this  it  was  which  produced  that 
want  of  unanimity  which  partly  sub^ts  at 
present  In  short,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
if  the  exclusion  pronounced  by  the  acts  of 
congress  upon  the  government  rf  Buona- 
parte had  been  understood  to  apply  to  every 
other  government  except  that  of  the  king, 
France  would  have  adojited  means  to  pre- 
vent the  war  from  taking  place. 

These  coasiderationsy  tnough  general,  were 
indispensible  in  forming  a  correct  judgment 
of  our  present  situatiim.  Buonaparte  was 
irrevocably  lost  befovekisabdicatioii;  heiio 


the  soldiers,  who  fancied  they  should  still 
find  him  invincible ;  but  his  last  discomfiture 
bad  destroyed  that  only  remaining  charm. 
The  aimy  has  submitted :  if  there  be  still 
any  hesitation  in  France,  it  must  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  ignorance  of  what  is  passing,  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Negociations 
for  peace  have  not  yet  commenced;  the 
people  know  none  of  the  intentions  of  the 
allied  powers ;  the  truth  is,  that  France  is 
only  anxious  to  strengthen  her  imion  with 
her  monarch.  The  alUed  sovereigns  desire 
that  France  should  be  calm  and  tranquil  with 
respect  to  all  parts  of  her  territory ;  it  is  in 
tlieir  power  to  produce  that  effect ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  announce  that  the  war  is 
finished,  and  France  will  be  at  once  pacified^ 
This  declamtion  may  not  perhaps  be  consist^ 
ent  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  diplomacy ; 
but  it  is  necessary.  A  pacification  would 
prejudge  nothing;  it  would  only  terminate 
calamities;  the  rest  of  our  troubles  would 
soon  be  got  over.  Every  one  would  obey 
the  king.  We  should  no  longer  separate 
the  interests  of  the  people  from  those  of  the 
throne^ 

The  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of 
fais  family,  have  no  credit  in  France.  They 
have  neither  the  qualities  which  inspire  con« 
fidence,  nor  those  which  give  influence ;  it 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remove  them. 
Without  being  at  all  dangerous,  personally 
considered,  false  hopes  might  animate  them, 
and  induce  them  to  become  the  instruments 
of  others:  the  same  spirit  of  precaution  may 
apply  to  other  individuals.  But  these  indi- 
viduals are  few  in  number;  for  on  this  point 
there  is  more  dancer  in  extending  applies* 
tions  than  in  limiting  them.  We  sliould 
never  behold  in  public;  disorders  any  thing 
beyond  the  first  cause  which  product  them: 
all  ceases  w^ith  that  cause ;  and  it  has  always 
been  seen  endeavours  to  detect  a  &cti(»i  only 
serves  to  create  new  ones. 

The  sovereigns  desire  to  know  wh6  were 
the  ahettorsp  t£e  instigators,  and  the  authors 
of  the  return  o£  Buonaparte.  We  venture 
to  say  that  it  was  the  particular  state  of 
Ji'rance  which,  as  a  prindpal  causes  produced 
fab  return.  If  we  were  to  undertiJce  a  rigo* 
Mua  efi^uiry^  we  must  neceatacily  enter  into 


the  imprudent  conduct  which  occasioned 
those  grievances,  and  of  the  government  who 
permitted,  and  in  some  degree  legitimated 
them. 

Those  who  were  honoured  with  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  monarch,  and  who  were  infa^ 
nious  enough  to  betray  him,  are  for  ever 
dishonoured  in  public  opinion.  After  the 
proclamation  of  the  king,  they  ought  to  be 
surrendered  to  justice  by  the  chambers. — 
There  are  difficulties  in  conciliating  all,  in 
pacifying  all  immediately;  but  time,  mo- 
deration,  and  a  wise  dispensation  of  honours 
and  employments,  will  have  all  the  success 
that  can  be  desired. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  convention  of 
Paris  stipulated  as  follows  : — "  Private  per- 
sons and  property  shall  be  equally  respected. 
The  hihabitants,  and  icr  general  all  indivi- 
duals who  shall  be  in  the  capital,  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  with- 
out being  disturbed,  or  called  to  account, 
either  as  to  the  situation  which  they  hold, 
or  may  have  occasion  to  hold,  or  as  to  their 
conduct  or  political  opinions''  On  the  very 
first  reading  of  this  article,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  it  promises  a  universal  obli- 
vion of  every  thing  that  had  occurred.  It  is 
almost  impossible  that  language  can  be  more 
significant  and  decisive.  But  it  is  replied, 
that  the  capitulation  of  Paris  related  exclu- 
sively to  the  military  occupation  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  12th  article  was  to 
prevent  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the 
military  authority  of  those  who  made  it,  to- 
tvards  any  persons  in  Paris,  on  account  of 
any  conduct  or  political  opinions. 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious :  the  mili- 
tary commanders,  and  no  foreign  power,  had 
any  right  to  adopt  measures  of  severity  on 
account  of  political  conduct  or  opinions.  No 
law  of  nations  ever  did  or  can  give  to  an  in- 
vading  general  the  right  to  judge  that  con- 
duct  ana  those  political  opinions  which  have 
reference  only  to  their  own  sovereign  or  go- 
veniment.  The  French  had  not  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  foreign  powers,  nor  become 
amenable  to  their  laws.  The  article,  there- 
Tore;  can  have  no  reference  to  the  allied  com- 
manders. It  refers  to  that  power  alone  which 


without  meaning. 

If  it  be  asked  what  was  the  intention  ot 
the  commissioners,  the  author  is  unable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Two  of  the 
French  commissioners  were  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  peers,  and  were  ready  to  swear  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  this  was  expressly  understood  at 
the  time.  The  duke  of  Wellington  has  un- 
equivocally stated  that  it  was  never  intended 
to  prevent  the  French  government  from 
acting  as  it.  pleased. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  king  of  France 
did  not  ratify  the  convention.  But  he  took 
advantage  of  it ;  he  entered  his  capital  in 
consequence  of  it ;  and  he  never  disavowed 
it.  Had  the  king  meant  to  have  refused  to 
ratify  it,  Paris  should  have  been  placed  Jri 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the 
convention :  but  when  he  was  perfectly 
awalre  that  the  convention  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereigns, — ^when  he  knew  that 
he  had  empowered  the  gallant  generals  to 
make  what  arrangements  they  thought  pro- 
per,— when  he  uttered  not  one  expression  of 
disapprobation,  but  hurried  on  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  treaty,  it  was  pitiful,  it  was 
disgraceful,  afterwards  to  plead  that  he  had 
not  ratified  the  treaty,  and  was  not  bound 
by  its  conditions. 

The  question  derives  additional  interest 
from  what  has  since  occurred.  Lavalette, 
the  post-master-general,  who  was  likewise  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  wis  ac- 
cused of  a  treasonable  connection  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Buonaparte,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  die.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  record  his  trial,  when  we  narrate  the  ac- 
cusation and  imprisonment  of  our  country- 
men for  aiding  in  his  deliverance.  The  king 
of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  in- 
termarriage,  interfered,  and  demanded  not 
merely  the  full  and  unconditional  pardon  of 
Lavalette,  but  ^  his  free  and  entire  acquittal 
in  virtue  of  Art.  12  of  the  convention  of  the 
3d  of  July,  which  guaranteed  the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  those,  then  in  Paris,  who  had 
taken  any  part  in  the  revolution.'* 

This  evidently  shews  the  interpretation 
which  one  of  the  coalesced  sovereigns  putoa 
this  article.    The  French  oourt  was  stag* 


mit  it  to  retreat,  and  it  apprehended  many 
claiigers  in  proceeding.  Most  opportunely 
Lavalette  effected  his  escape  on  the  night 
before  his  appointed  execution. 
'  Bat  tlie  irritation  of  the  Bourbons  could 
not  be  appeased,  and  the  renowned  and  gal- 
lant Ney  became  the  victim  of  their  mistaken 
jiolicy.  On  the  return  of  the  king  to  his 
capital,  the  general  had  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  retiring  to  a  foreign  country,  but 
having  experienced  many  difficulties  in  pass- 
ing  to  the  frontier,  he  retired  into  Auvergne, 
in  tlie  environs  of  Aurillac,  where  he  fixed 
his  residence  with  a  relation  of  his  wife.  His 
name  was  comprised  in  the  ordonnance  of 
the  24th  of  July,  and  he  was  arrested  on  the 
25th  of  August. 

An  officer  of  the  gendarmerie  (M.  Jau- 
mard),  in  whose,  hands  he  was  placed,  was 
charged  to  conduct  him  to  Paris.  Before 
the  journey,  the  marshal  gave  his  word  of 
honour  to  the  officer  not  to  make  any  attempt 
to  escape.  This  officer  had  formerly  served 
imder  the  orders  of  the  marshal,  and  he 
thought  fit  to  rely  on  the  word  of  his  former 
general,  fie  had  no  reason  to  repent  his 
confidence. 

Between  Moulieur  and  Aurillac,  marshal 
Ney  and  his  conductor  stopped  in  a  village 
to  take  some  instant  of  repose.  After  the 
repast,  a  public  functionary  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  came  to  inform  the  officer  of  gendar-- 
iiterie^  that  at  some  distance  thence  he  would 
find  on  the  road  persons  posted,  who  had 
formed  a  plan  to  carry  off  the  marshal.  The 
latter  was  in  the  same  room  where  this  com-* 
munication  took  place ;  some  words  that  he 
heard  gave  him  an  easy  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation ;  he  advanced,  and 
said  to  the  officer,  *'  Captain,  I  shall  merely 
remind  you  that  I  have  given  you  my  word 
of  honour  to  go  with  you  to  Paris ;  if,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  and  to  all  proba-* 
bility,  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  me  off,  I 
shall  demand  arms  of  you  to  oppose  the  at-^ 
tempts  that  may  be  made  on  my  person,  and 
to  fulfil  to  the  end  the  sacred  promise  which 
I  have  made  to  you.*"  The  travellers  conti-' 
Bued  thcdr  jonmeVf  and  no  attempt  was 
aude  to  carrjr  off  the  manshaL 
^  Anived  within  four  leagues  of  Pari%  mar- 


come  to  meet  him  m  an  hired  chaise.  Tbey 
had  together  a  conversation  of  two  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  marshal  told  the 
captain  that  he  was  ready  to  go  on  :  some 
tears  flowed  fix)m  his  eyes.  "JDo  not  be 
surprised,"  said  he  to  the  ofiicer,  "  if  I  have 
not  been  able  to  restrain  my  tears.  It  is  not 
for  myself  I  weep,  but  for  the  fate  of  my 
children ;  when  my  children  are  eoncemea 
I  am  no  longer  master  of  my  sorrow-"  The 
marshal  and  his  wife  mounted  the  fiacre,  the 
officer  of  the  gendarmei^ie  placed  himself  in 
it,  and  a  servant  of  his  lady  mounted  behind 
the  coach.  It  was  thus  they  arrived  at  Paris^ 
August  19th.  After  having  passed  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  the  coach  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  street  De  Sevres;  the  officer 
of  gendarmerie  alighted  to  seek  another 
vehicle,  at  sixty  or  eighty  paces  distant.-'-' 
The  marshal  bade  adieu  to  his  wife,  ascended 
the  second  fiacre,  and  alighted  in  tlie  military 
prison  of  the  Abbaye. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November, 
the  day  appoint^  for  his  trial,  a  detach-^ 
ment  of  each  legion  of  the  national  guard, 
piquets  of  gendarmerie^  &c.  were  station- 
ed at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  in  the  en-' 
virons. 

The  service  of  the  interior  of  the  palace 
w^as  performed  by  national  guards  and  vete-' 
rans.  The  place  for  the  accused  was  near 
his  advocate,  in  the  semi-circular  space  below 
the  bench  of  the  judges. 

The  confluence  of  persons  to  hear  the  trial 
was  prodigious.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia^ 
lord  and  ladjr  Castlereagh,  and  some  othar 
persons  of  distinction^  occupied  the  places 
reserved  for  them. 

The  opening  of  the  sitting  was  delayed  by 
the  following  incident : — 

Massena^  prince  of  Essling,  conceived  that 
delicacy  dictated  his  refusal  to  assist  as  judge 
of  the  prince  of  Moskwa.  He  founded  his 
refusal  upon  an  old  enmity  produced  by 
some  very  warm  differences  that  had  arisen 
between  them  in  Spdn. 

The  council  of  war  defiberated  upon  the 
validity  of  the  motive  urj^ed  by  marshal 
Massena,  and  deeided  that  it  was  impossiUe 
the  slight  resentment  of  a  general  of  an  srmjr 
eould  operate  upcm  the  consdoDoeof  a  juc^. 
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^  .Q.  Did  you  not  receive  orders  from  Buo- 
naparte bef(>re  your  arrival  at  Besan9on  ? — 
A.  No,  I  received  no  orders  excq>t  from  the 
ipinister  at  war;  the  duke  de  Benip  and  his 
majesty. 

Q^  On  arriving  at  LonsJe-SauInier  did 
you  not  receive  an  agent  from  Buonaparte  ? 
A.  On  the  13th»  at  two  in  the  morning*  I 
received  an  agent»  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
an  officer  of  the  guard  in  disguise,  and  who 
had  lost  an  arm.  He  delivered  to  m^,  <hi 
the  part  of  genend  Bertjand,  the  pnxlaraa- 
tion  which  I  published  on  the  14th.  I  say 
the  proclamation,  and  not  my  prodaaiation, 
because  it  was  sent  to  me  reaidy  drawn  up. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  determine  upon 
publishing  that  proclamation?  A.  Before 
causing  it  to  be  read  to  the  troops,  I  oom- 
municated  it    to  generals  Bourmont  and 

,  and  asked  them  what  I  ought  to 

do?  Bourmont  replied,  that  the  Bourbons 
had  committed  great  fiuilts,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  abandooed.  In  tlie  morning  I 
iMsembled  the  trqops»  and  nead  theprodama^ 
tion»  which  was  pruited  two  hours  ailen 

Q,  Do  you  affirm  that  you  did  not  write 
to  Buonaparte  before  the  14lb^  and  that  you 
sent  no  ofiicers  to  him  ?  A.  I  neitlier  wrote 
nor  eent  ofi&cers  to  him.  Before  reading  the 
pDoehttiHition  to  the  troops  on  the  14di,  I 
assembled  the  senior  offioois  of  several  regi-> 
mento.  I  harangued  them  in  a  oianner  la-* 
vouraUe  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  m\A 
declared  that  if  I  observed  the  leeKt  hesita-^ 
tftoti  among  any  of  dhem»  I  would  punisk 
them  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Q,  Did  you  on  the  14th  exhort  the  troops 
to  abandott  the  camefd  the  king,  and  espouse 
that  of  Buonaparte?  A.  It  k  tme  I  dUL 
I  was  hnpelW— I  dM  wmig;  of  that  tkcve 
is  <no  douDl 

At  the  doae  of  this  examkiation^  the  wam^ 
ahal  said*  **  I  have  been  #fhen  tem|pted  to 
Uow  out  my  brains;  but  lihave  not  done  it 
beomse  I  wish  to  vindicate  myself.  I  knew 
I  have  done  much  wrong,  for  whidi  goodf 
men  wiH  blame  me.  I  uame  mysekf ;  but 
I.«m  not  a  traitor;  I  was  drawn  on.  Had 
I  wished  to  betray,  I  should  have-gjiven  fidse 
information  to  Suchet,  wben  he  wrote  to  mf 


uun* 


Second  intaTogatory. 

The  second  interroga^xxy  was.  next  readL 
We  shall  endeavour  to  report  such  points  of 
it  as  aro  not  induded  in  the  preoeding. 

Q.  If  y<>u  did  not  correspond  with  Buona- 
parte beforo  your  arrival  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
why  did  you  so  soon  change  your  resolution? 
A.  Why  do  you  adc  ?  One  might  say  that 
a  dyke  had  broken.  I  was  disconcerted  by 
the  bad  news  which  was  circulating;  and  by 
the  terrors  which  the  prefect  of  Doubs  had 
created.  I  had  lost  my  be^ul ;  I  stood  in  no 
relation  with  things  as  thev  were;  I  was 
doubtless  wronff  in  reading  the  proclamation,r 
but  I  was  impdled  by  circumstances. 

Q,  What  did  Bertrand  say  to  you  in  the 
first  fetter  he  wrote  ?  A.  He  |pive  me  or- 
ders— ''  You  must  have  100  pieces  of  can- 
non,^  he  said^ — **  if  vou  want  any,  I  have 
found  500  at  Grenoble.  He  said  nothing 
respecting  the  king ;  he  expressed  himsdf  a^ 
,  if  the  Bourbons  had  never  appeared. 

Q,  When  did  you  see  Buonaparte  ?  A^ 
At  Auxerre,  on  toe  *— — 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  inter*' 
view?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  could  have 
caused  the  king  and  the  royal  fiunily  to  be 
arrested,  but  that  he  was  sure  of  Paris.  He 
spoke  of  his  dinner  on  board  of  vn  En^isb 
vessel  in  the  road  of  the  isle  orElba^  and 
mentioned  the  French  generals  who  were 
present.  He  toid  me  that  his  project  was 
certain,  and  had  been  prepared  hv  a  long 
combination.  He  spoke  to  me  of  all  that 
had  nassed  %t  Paris,  of  the  dinner  at  tlie 
Hotel  de  ViUe»  to  which  he  said  the  marshals 
had  not  beioi  invited.  He  told  me  that  my 
wife  had  not  been  invited,  which  was  not 
cpcreet,  and  apMored  to  be  well  infimned  of 
einery  thinf^  I  believe  It  was  he  who  m^ 
iwzied  one  of  the  diau^^ 

He  spoke  joudi  of  Soult!s  aysten^  which 
had  placed  twQ  iieutenants-general  in  each 
military'  division,  ^one  of  whom  oorresponded 
with  lumadf  only ;  so  that  there  was  m  each 
dcfsrtnienil  one  ^general  finr  the  king  and 
another  for  the  mniaten 

Q.  DidaofcBaQBaparte.<i^eryou(s|peak 
in  the  seoond  persoa  iringular)  in  this  interr^ 
^w^anddid  tie  not  remind  you  of  former' 


he  spoke  oi  my  campaigns,  and  called  me 
**  the  brave  among  the  brave  ;**  an  appellation 
which  he  used  often  to  give  me. 

At  the  end  of  this  examination  the  mar- 
shal said,  **  I  left  Paris  with  the  intention  of 
sacrificing  my  life  for  the  king.  What  I  did 
was  a  great  evil.  I  lost  myself.  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  United  States,  where  I 
wished  to  remain  for  the  honour  oi  my  chil- 
dren.* 

INTERROpATORIES   BEFORE   GEKERAL 
GRUNDLER. 

The  two  examinations  of  the  marshal  be- 
fore general  Grundler  were  tiben  read. 

Before  the  first  examination  the  marshal 
presented  a  paper  in  objection  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council  of  war. 

The  marshal  also  gave  an  account  of  his 
arrest,  and  of  the  plan  which  he  had  for  pro- 
ceeding to  Paris.  He  said  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Tandinjj  of  Buonaparte  before  the  7th 
of  IMarch,  when  he  came  to  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  orders  of  the  minister  at 
war. 

He  reverted  to  the  letter  he  had  read  on 
the  13th  at  Lons-l^-Saulnier,  in  which  gene- 
ral Bertrand  informed  him  that  Buonaparte's 
enterprise  was  concerted  with  Austria  and 
England.  He  said  that  after  that  letter  he 
believed  all  opposition  useless. 

The  court  proceeded  to  the  reading  th6 
depositions  of  the  witnesses. 

M,  Bastardy,  notary  of  the  marshal,  de- 
posed that  he  announced  to  the  marshal  at 
Paris,  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  Buonajp^e.  The  marshal  ex- 
claimedr— "  What  a  misfortune ! — what  will 
th^  do  ?*•  and  other  exclamations  of  surprise. 

Phillippe  de  Segur,  marshal-de-camp,  de- 
posed that  on  the  7th  of  March  the  marshal 
informed  him  of  the  news  of  Buonaparte's 
landing :  that  the  marshal  expressed  Inmself 
like  a  faithful  servant  of  the  king. 

The  prince  de  Poix  declared,  that  he  was 
at  the  audience  of  the  king  wlien  the  mar- 
shal was  admitted:  thie  king  said  to  him» 
•*  Set  off— I  rely  on  your  fidelity."  The 
marshal  repli^^  that  he  would  do  his  utmost 
toi)riDg  Buonaparte  in  an  iron  cage.  He 
kissed  the  king^s  hand  and  departed.*^ 

General  Mermet  depo^ed^  lAiat  he  had 


account  01  the  orders  he  had  given  tor  the 
kingi's  ser^^ce• 

Marquis  de  Sorans,  aid-de-camp  of  Mon- 
sieur, was  sent  to  the  duke  de  Berri.  He 
met  marshal  Ney,  who  carried  him  to  Lions- 
le-Saulnier.  The  disposition  of  the  army 
appeared  disqueiting.  The  marshal  re-assured 
him.  Aft:erwards  the  marshal  received  the 
prodamations  of  Buonaparte.  The  witness 
set  ofi^a^in  on  the  13th  with  dispatches  for 
the  marshal,  who  appeared  to  shew  the  best 
principles. 

The  duke  de  Duras,  first  gentleman  of  the 
king's  chamber,  confirmed  the  deposition  of 
the  prince  de  Poix. 

M.  de  St.  Amour,  staff  officer,  was  sent  to- 
Grenoble^  which  he  could  not  reach.  He 
returned  to  I^«yons  to  Monsieur.  The  fidelity 
of  the  troops  was  then  doubtful  The  wit- 
ness left  Lyons  and  proceeded  towards  Lons- 
le-Saulnier  to  find  marshal  Ney,  and  engage 
him  to  retire  on  the  side  of  Moulins.  He 
found  him  at  Quingey,  and  related  to  him 
the  whole  he  had  seen.    The  mardial  ap- 

g^ared  afflicted,   but  persisted  in  fighting 
uonaparte.    /The  witness  returned  to  Be-- 
san9on. 

In  the  second  interrogatory  before  the  ge- 
neral reporter,  the  marshal  allowed  that  oe 
knew  oi  the  ordonnance  of  the  6th  Maidi, 
whidi  placed  Buonaparte  out  of  the  law,  but 
not  in  an  official  manner.  ^ 

The  count  de  Scey,  formeiiy  prefect  of 
Doubs,  declared  that  marshal  Ney  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  March  at  Besan9on,  and  de- 
manded from  him  15,000  fi'ancs,  which  he 
refused;  that  he  afterwards  received  only 
one  letter  fix>m  the  marshal. 

The  count  de  la  Jennetiere,  a  superior 
(^cer,  deposed,  that  having  learnt  the  dis* 
embarkation  of  Buonaparte,  he  oiSered  his 
services  to  the  count  de  Bourmont,  who  ac- 
cepted them.  He  then  proceeded  to  Lons- 
le-Saulnier,  with  his  officers,  where,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  the  marshal  read  his  procla* 
mation  to  the  troops,  and  embraced  the  gene- 
ralsw  The  witness  then  went  to  Dole,  where 
he  WFote  to  the  marshal  a  letter,  which  was 
read;  and  which  proved  that  the  witness 
gave  in  his  resignation,  hot  being  wiliihg  to 
compromise  his  honour. 


shal  continued  to  persuade  the  troops  to  le* 
5iain  faithful  to  the  king. 

The  witness  supposed  that  many  officers 
did  remain  faithful:  He  adds,  that  the  pro- 
clamation and  conduct  of  marshal  Ney  greatly 
influenced  the  c6nduct  of  the  armv,  and  con- 
tributed to  withdraw  it  from  the  King.  • 

He  does  not  believe  the  marshal  had  any 
comiuunications  with  Buonaparte  previous 
to  the  13th  of  March. 

The  witness  saw  the  signature  of  general 
Bertrand  affixed  to  a  note  which  marshal 
Ney  said  he  had  received  from  him,  and  in 
.which  it  was  declared  that  the  enterprise  of 
Buonaparte  was  concerted  with  foreign 
powers. 

The  deposition  of  marshal  Suchet,  duke 
of  Albufera,  was  then  read.  He  declared 
that  he  had  only  had  relations  of  service 
with  marshal  Nev  during  the  10th,  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  of  March.  These  relations 
were  confined  to  three  dispatches  which  he 
received  from  the  marshal,  and  which  de- 
saibed  the  measures  taken  by  him  against 
JSuonaparte. 

His  excellency  the  marshal  duke  of  Reg* 
gio  declared,  that  he  had  received,  in  Mardi 
last,  only  two  letters  from  marshal  Ney, 
which  w  ere  directed  to  madame  Ney,  and 
which  she  would  produce. 

M.  de  Bourgiac,  ^ub-prefect  of  Polegny, 
declared,  that  on  the  night  between  the  11th 
and  IStth  of  March  he  saw  a  voiture  de  post, 
and  two  general  officers  alight  from  it.  They 
were  marshal  Ney  and  general  de  Bourmont, 
He  requested  them  to  come  to  his  house, 
and  they  accepted  his  invitation.  The  marr 
shal  expressed  the  utmost  inveteracy  against 
Buonaparte ;  the^  set  out  at  midnight,  and 
the  sub-prefect  did  not  see  them  again. 

M.  Dulaur,  lieutenant-general,  declared 
that,  on  the  14th  of  March,  after  having 
heard  the  proclamation  of  marshal  Ney,  he 
retired;  that  the  marshal  then  issued  an 
order  for  his  arrest ;  but  that  jthis  order  was 
afterwards  revoked. 

M.  Pierre  Boulogne,  a  merchant  of  Paris^ 
declared  that,  on  the  ISth  of  Man^  he  re^ 
turned  from  LyoQs  to  Paris,  by  LQ«»le- 
l^aulnier.  He  vr»  carried  l^6re  itnrsbal 
Ney :  be  informed  bim  <^  Buonqptefe^t  ttf- 


event.  The  maiBhai  said  tbat  he  had  con- 
certed with  marshal  Massena,  who  would 
shortly  arrive ;  that  the  enterprise  of  Buona- 
parte was  nothing;  and  that  it  would  never 
succeed. 

The  declaration  of  M.  Gamier,  formerly 
mayor  of  Dole,  was  next  heard.  He  deposed, 
that  having  seen  marshal  Ney  on  the  IStlt 
ef  March,  he  heard  him  use  the  most  inoen^ 
diary  language  against  the  august  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons ;  that  the  marshal  caused 
the  city  of  Dole  to  be  illuminated,  and  issued 
the  proclamation  which  he  had  read  the  night 
before  at  Lons-le-Saulnier.  The  witness  was 
to  have  been  arrested ;  but  he  concealed  him- 
self for  thirty-two  days  in  a  foi*est,  and  thus 
escaped.  He  believes  that  the  marshal  might 
have  stopped  the  enterprise  of  Buonaparte. 

Lieutenant-general  count  de  Bourmont 
deposed,  that  on  the  5th  of  March  he  was 
informed  of  the  disembarkation  of  Buona- 
parte. He  marched  the  troops  from  Besan- 
Sn  to  Lyons,  according  to  the  orders  of 
onsieur.  From  the  I2th  to  the  14th  of 
March  he  was  under  the  orders  of  marshal 
Ney,  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  *The  marshal  de- 
clared it  to  be  necessary  to  oppose  Buona- 
parte. He  reports  the  measures  wbich  they 
took  in  concert  with  each  other. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  marshal  read 
to  him  a  proclamation  which  he  wished  to 
publish  ;  he  opposed  thispuUication  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  the  marshal  to  his  duty  towards 
the  »ng.  The  marshal  read  the  proclama- 
tion to  the  soldiers.  It  excised  cries  erf  Five 
pEnmereur. 

The  witness  is  of  opinion  that  if,  on  taking 
precautions,  battle  had  been  given,  the  troops 
might  have  remained  faithful  to  the  king^, 
but  the  proclamation  defeated  every  thing. 
The  subaltern  officers  and  soldiers  impelled 
the  superior  officers  and  generals,  many  of 
whom  retired.  The  declaration  of  general 
count  de  Bourmont  mentions  officers  who 
remained  fidthful  to  the  king. 

Field-ntarshal  Guy  made  a  declaration^ 
wbidh  was  read.  He  deposed,  that  being  at 
lMi8-le*Sattlmer»  on  half-pay»  he  yisited  mar- 
ahal  Ney  on  thel^  of  March,  who  engagiad 
kiln  Itt*teitlidii4lithfiil  to  tlie  king. 
SI 
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loen  expresseu  iiiiiiseH  n^any  ub  iuuuwv  :— ^ 
'•'If  you  saw  me  at  the  Thuillerie^  before 
my  ^pftftare,  ear&ss  the  kin^,  ft  was  only 
the  better  to  dec^e  faim.  me  was  not  eedU 
cukted  for  reigning ;  the  metnbers  of  that 
ftmily  scarcely  know  how  to  ^peak.  Had 
the  king  given  me  twenty  times  the  Talue 
of  the  Thuillerie^,  I  would  not  have  served 
him,     1  bore  the  emperor  in  my  heart" 

According  to  M.  Cas^,  the  marshal  should 
have  saidi  *^  that  the  king  was  neither  legi- 
timate nor  a  Frenchman :  that  after  remain* 
iBg  twenty-five  yeans  in  Sngland,  ohe  ought 
Vm  to  acknowledge  him ;  that  be  did  not 
appear  a  Frenchman,  but  an  Iroquois.'* 

M.  Favre  deposed,  that  after  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  he  went  to  theThnilleries,  about 
some  business,  with  marehal  Bertrand.  By 
mistake  he  fell  into  conversation  with  mar^ 
shal  Ney.  M.  Favre  did  not  conceal  his  at« 
tachment  to  the  Bourbons.  The  marshal 
said  to'  him — **  My  brave  fellow^  you  love 
the  king : — well'^<*-donot  be  uneasy — ^remaon 
tranquil.'' 

The  rep6rter  then  announced  another  do^ 
eumient,  written  by  a  judicial  functionary  at 
Dijon,  but  not  signed. 

The  president — "  If  it  is  not  signed** — 
.  The  reporter — *•  It  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
keeper  of  the  seals ;  and  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  read  all  those  pieces,  even  though  anony* 
mous.** 

Marshal  Mortier — **  It  appears  to  me  that 
j^pers  not  signed  6annot  be  read." 

M.  JoinviTle,  the  king's  attorney,  assented 
to  this,  and  the  court  decided  that  aU  suelk 
documents  should  be  put  aside. 

M.  Bousquet,  a  printer,  at  Beziers,  stated 
In  a  letter  the  substance  of  aconversattion  he 
h^d  haid  with  an  officer  of  marshal  Ney's  rtafE 
The  latter  said,  he  was  present  when  Ney 
fead  to*  him,  and  genersA  Lecourbe,  af  dis- 
patch  from  Buonaparte,  and  delivered  a  fiery 
speech  to  induce  them  to'  join  the  ranks  of 
thif  usurper.  He  concluded  by  complaining 
ti^at  his  wife  had  beeii,  as  he  saiU,' vilified  it 
eoml.- 

M.  Belney  dep6sed,  befoite  the  fh-eftfet  cf 
thia  Vpfkf  Saone,  thdt  Ney  said  tcr  Innn^at 
<he  end  of  fthircK,  ^  Mirift  LcMrisa-  and  lier 
wk  $ke  dKmt  to  tirW^  iht^Ok  iafrii> 


we  xvEanr. 


.  The  repbrter  (genedd  G^undlte)  then  read 
tile  two  last  fexAD^inations  which  had  been 
taken  of  Ney.  i 

In  these  the  mir^iai  denied  qH  kno'wledge 
of  the  conversations  imputed  to  him  by  .the 
mayor  of  Dole,  by  M;  Gapelle^  and  51.  VaUU 
ehier,  prefect  of  Jura:  lie  had  never  boasted 
of  having  correspondence  with  the  isle  of 
Elba; 

**  I  first  learned,**  he  added,  "  the  landing 
of  Buonaparte  from  M.  Bestardy,  my  notary; 
I  never  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the 
marshals  of  France^  nor  with  the  then  mini* 
ster  at  war,  respecting  the  return  of  Buona- 
parte. I  equally  deny  all  connet^tion  with 
the  duchess  of  St.  Leu ;  t  never  was  at  her 
house  since  the  epoch  of  the  abdication  of 
Buonaparte  at  Fontainbleau.  I  was  invited 
to  dine  at  her  home  with  tlie  marquis  de  Ri- 
viere; but  I  declined  goings  under  pretence 
of  indisposition." 

The  marshal  required  the  insertion  in  his 
examination  of  the  petition  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  king  by  hiti  wife,  relative  to 
the  alleged  incompetence  of  the  court-mar* 
tial;  The  marshal  not  only  denianded  the 
chamber  of  peers  as  his  natural  jud|<es,  but 
complained  also  of  the  mode  ot  formation  of 
the  court-martiaL 

Q,  Was  it  your  inclination  to  go  into 
Switzerland? — Yes,  biit  my  passport  was 
imtedated. 

Q,  Why  was  there  found  in  your  papers 
a  passport  under  the  name  of  Neubourg  ?— . 
That  was  concerted  with  the  minister  of  po* 
lice,  that  I  might  the  more  easily  preserve 
my  incognito. 

In  answer  to  the  charges  contained  in  the 
declarations  of  Messrs*  Walther,  I'urei,  Cass^ 
FoUtrier,  &c.  his  reply  was  as  follows : 

''  I  set  off  for  t^illeon  the  SSd  March,  by 
or4er  of  Buonaparte.  I  there  received  a  very 
long  letter  from  him.  He  diarged  me  to 
viisit  the  fortresses  and  hospitals  on  a  wery 
extended  line^as cMraordinary commissions 
of  ths^  gi6vemmenC;  I- was  empowered  to 
dbong!^  ne  fimctionaries.  It  is  known  that 
{  fi^erdsed  this  po#tf  with  great  moderatioD. 
The  authorities  visttecl  me  ^  I  <^  course  sr^* 
<4rf  dienriof'tlietiew' government';  h^^^ ' 


cnoea  vo  me  respecunj^  lae  royai  iflniuy.  k 
received  a  formal  order  not  to  detain  any 
member  of  the  Bourbon  fitmily,  but  even  to 
favour  their  departure. 

"  All  the  measures  which  I  took  up  to  the 
14th  of  March  were  for  the  king's  interests 
If  I  had  had  ammunition,  and  could  have 
depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  I  should 
have  been  attacked,  notwithstanding  my  in- 
feriority in  numbers.  The  spirit  of  the 
country  parts  was  daily  getting  worse.  If 
in  these  circumstances  I  erred,  I  at  least 
wished,  above  all,  to  save  my  country:  1 
never  wished  to  betray  the  king." 

Q,  What  was  your  force  in  infantry,  ca- 
valr}%  and  artillery,  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  on 
the  18th  of  March?  A.  Three  regiments 
of  the  line,  two  of  cavalry ;  the  gun-carriages 
were  not  serviceable. 

Q.  What  ammunition  had  you?  A.  Some 
soldiers  had  fifty  cartridges ;  others  none : 
we  were  deficient  in  lead. 

The  president. — "  The  reading  of  the  do- 
cuments being  now  terminated,  the  accused 
is  about  to  make  his  appearance.  I  must 
remind  the  public  that  all  marks  of  applause 
or  disapprobation  are  prohibited.  I  have 
directed  the  commandant  of  the  guard  to 
remove  every  person  who  shall  not  conduct 
himself  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the 
court,  and  to  misfortune." 

Here  the  proceedings  were  suspended  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  scene  became  highly 
interesting,  since  the  principal  personage  was 
to  make  his  appearance*  What  a  subject  for 
meditation  to  the  observer,  to  find  between 
those  who  had  been  long  rivals  in  glory,  the 
immense  interval  which  separates  a  person 
'accused  from  his  judges.  All  eyes  were 
tturned  towards  that  door  by  which  a  mar- 
shal of  France  was  to  enter,  for  the  first 
time,  the  sanctuary  of  justice. 
•.  Marshal  Ney  was  introduced  by  captain 
Hendelin.  His  countenance  was  firm  and 
assured.  No  emotion  was  depicted  on  his 
physiognomy.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
4iabit  of  strong  impressions,  which  he  must 
%ave  contract^  in  bis  military  career,  pre^ 
vented  him  from  exhibiting  their  effects.—- 
41e  was  in  a  plain  military  blue  trockf  witk* 
4Emt  embroidery,  with. the  epaulets  of  his 


ei  me  i^ion  ex  nonour ;  ne  wore  a  crape 
found  his  arm,  in  consequence  of  a  reoent 
loss;  and  he  sat  down  on  an  arm-chair  in 
the  centre  of  the  semicircular  space  in  front 
of  his  judges.  Several  officers  of  g^dart 
merie^  seated  at  some  distance,  and  two  sen^ 
tinels,  the  one  a  national  guard,  and  the  other 
a  veteran,  served  as  his  escort  Before  sitting 
down,  he  bowed  to  his  judges.  , 

The  president—"  What  is  your  name, 
your  place  of  birth,  and  description  ?" 

Marshal  Ney  then  rose  with  impetuosity, 
and  read  the  following  speech : — 

**  From  deference  to  the  marshals  of  Fnmce 
and  the  lieutenants-general,  I  have  consented 
Jx>  reply  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to 
me,  in  their  name^  by  the  mareschal  de  camp 
Gnmdler,  not  wishing  to  obstruct  the  course 
of  proceedings  commenced  against  me.  But 
introduced  before  a  tribunal,  I  now  think  it 
my  duty  to  abstain  fit>m  answering  every 
question  that  might  tend  to  acknowledge 
tne  legitimacy  of  my  mode  of  trial.  With* 
out,  therefore,  foiling  in  the  respect  which  I 
owe  to  Messieurs  the  marshals  of  France,  and 
the  lieutenants-general,  I  declare  that  I  de^ 
dine  the  competence  of  any  court-martial  to 
try  me,  and  I  lormally  demand  to  be  brought 
before  the  judges  who  are  assigned  to  me  by 
the  constitutional  charter; 

**  A  stranger  to  matters  of  jurisprudence; 
I  demand  permission  of  tlie  court  to  develope 
my  reasons  by  the  organ  of  my  defender.** 

The  president,  marshal  Jourdan,  received 
the  declinatory  declaration  of  the  accused ; 
he  at  the  same  time  observed  to  him,  that  to 
ascertain  his  identity,  it  was  essential  that  hf 
should  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him  as 
to  his  name,  surname,  quality,  and  the  orders 
with  which  he  was  decorated ;  but  his  an- 
swers would  no  way  compromise  him. 

The  marshal  replied  as  follows  to  the  ques- 
tions thus  put : — 

**  My  name  is  Michael  Ney,  bom  at  Sano 
Louis,  the  — —  February  176a,  marshal  of 
F'lance,  duke  of  Elchingen*  prince  of  the 
Moskwa»  knight  of  St  Louis,  grand  cordon 
of  the  legion  of  hofiour^  knight  of  the  iron 
crown,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Christ" 

M.  Berrver.-^*'  The  first  sentiment  which 
I&eL  on  amxemag  this  august  assembly*  Jbuis 


^ig  uian  toe  uxmi  peneci  secunty  ana  toe 
most  immovable  confidence.  I  fi^  my  e^ 
.with  respect  and  admiration  on  this  imposing 
conclave  of  the  first  personages  of  the  state, 
clothed  in  military  pmrnle^  and  whose  names, 
dear  to  their  country,  belong  already  to  fu- 
ture times.  But  I  ask»  why  these  senators 
of  the  camp  are  met  in  this  Areopagus.  I 
fimcy  myself  transported  into  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  bravery,  and  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  the  object  ot  this  company  of  war- 
riors,  what  magisterial  duties  tney  come  to 
exerdse.  When  I  look  on  him  who.  is 
brought  thither,  although  now  without  arms, 
without  any  mark  of  his  dignity,  and  pre- 
serving only  the  uniform  of  heroes,  what  a 
long  series  of  brilliant  actions,  of  glorious 
services,  of  acts  of  intrepidity  and  of  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  present  themselves  to 
my  thoughts,  and  ennoble  him  ! 

"  However,  a  grave  accusation  is  brought 
against  him,  proceeding  from  the  govern- 
ment itself;  and  for  an  accumulation  of  mis- 
fortune, the  moment  of  jostification  is  not 
yet  arrived. 

**  Although  the  marshal  would  be  anxious 
to  justify  himself,  in  order  to  be  restored 
without  reproach  to  his  afflicted  family,  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  council.  What  is  the  motive  of  this 
temporising?  Could  he  find  elsewhere  more 
just  appreciation  of  his  political  and  military 
conduct  ?  He  would  wish  to  be  tried  by  his 
brave  companions  in  arms,  if  he  was  not  con- 
vinced of  your  inconipetence." 

The  advocate  here  divided  his  discussion 
into  three  parts. 

1.  That  crimes  of  high  treason  ought  to 
be  tried  by  the  chamber  of  peers,  by  the 
terms  of  the  33d  article  of  the  charter. 

2.  Peers  of  France  can  only  be  tried  cri- 
minally by  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  marshals  and 
grand  oiEcers  of  the  crown,  who  are  not  es.- 
sentially  part  of  the  army. 

3.  The  comi^osition  of  the  tribunal  is  not 
legal,  even  on  the  supposition  that  a  marshal 
is  subject  to  military  trial ;  for  marshals  bear 

'  no  analogy  to  commanders  in  chie^  wbo  may 

be  tried  by  officers^  of  the  same  rank. 
►   .   . "  The  imposing  authority  (he  WBtinued) 


qi^ut  noi.  w  Dina  aown  your  juriscucuon ; 
imd  if  it  were  necessary,  I  would  appeal,  with 
the  Macedonian,  to  Philip^  when  better  in- 
formed  of  the  o^ect  in  dispute."^ 

He  then  developed  his  three  propositions. 
He  established  his  point,  that,  according  to 
the  charter,  the  chamber  of  peers  is  suone 
competent  to  take  cognizance  of  high  trea^' 
son  and  of  state  offences^ 

He  did  not  dissemble  the  oly  ection  arising^ 
fix)m  the  royal  ordonnance  of  the  6th  of  May, 
by  which  all  the  adherents  of  Buonaparte 
were  given  up  to  councils  of  war,  but  he 
maintained  that  the  time  of  crisis  being  past, 
the  regular  order  of  judicial  proceemngs 
should  be  restored. 

He  instanced  the  case  of  M.  de  Lavalette, 
who,  having  been  originally  comprised  in  the 
ordonnance  of  the  24»th  July^  in  order  fo  be 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  had,  by  a  subse- 
(juent  order,  been  committed  to  his  regular 
judges.  On  the  point,  whether  marshals 
were  triable  bv  military  councils,  the  advo- 
cate, after  a  flowing  eulo^um  on  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  ludges,  and  of  the  title  of  mar- 
shal, shewed  ny  numerous  examples  the  pri- 
vileges which  marshals  of  France  had  always 
enjoyed  and  claimed* 

On  the  last  point,  he  contended,  that  the 
accused,  as  marshal,  had  a  right  to  decline 
the  authority  of  the  court,  because  the  mar- 
shalsi  as  grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  are 
styled  cousins  by  the  king,  and  are  not  ne- 
cessarily a  part  of  the  army,  like  generals  in 
chief.  Analogies  on  subjects  like  these  were 
dangerous. 

"  Y  ou  have  (concluded  the  advocate)  open 
before  you  the  sacred  book  of  our  liberties ; 
the  charter  on  which  are  engraven  the  titles 
of  marshal  Ney*  Your  consciences  (as  heroes) 
feel  the  price  of  the  deposit  which  is  intrusted 
to  youv    Pronounce.** 

General  Grundler  (the  reporter)  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : — **  The  country  mourn* 
this  day  to  see  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  ac- 
cused, one  of  its  hitherto  most  glorious  de-^ 
fend^s.  f^atal  result  of  our  political  dissen- 
sions \  Fatal  error,  which  brings  down  the 
sword  of  justice  on  one  who  ought  to  have 
been  its  firmest  supporter. 

''  In  tknes  of  resolution,  erimet  are  not 


will  afford  an  illustrious  example  of  a  mni- 
bry  tribunal  deliberating  calmly,  in  the 
tiiidst  6f  the  general  effervescence  of  passions^ 
on  tlie  case  of  an  uulbituilate  accuseds  Tht^ 
eyesf  of  France,  of  all  Europe,  ai'e  upon  'us. 
We  shall  leavte  this  assembly  with  untouch Al 
consciences,  and  without  dreading  th^  ludg- 
itieht  of  our  contemporaries,  dr  of  posteifty.** 

The  general  reporter  (the  king's  advocdte- 
gcncral)  tlien  entered  into  a  leiarn^d  research 
oh  the  O.ri^n  of  the  privileges  of  the  peei'iige, 
and  on  tlie  origiq  and  prero^tives  of  the 
marshals  of  France.  And  in  his  vietv  of  the 
sutject,  the  cfiamber  of  peers  is  the  ohly  tri- 
bunal that  could  judge  criminally  a  peer  of 
France. 

I^e  denied  thdt  the  marshal  had  lost  the 
right  of  being  tried  by  his  peersi  by  accept- 
ing tlie  peerage  undef  Buonaparte.  An  acr 
cused  should  alvtayS  be  tried  according  to 
the  quail ty  which  lie  possessed  dt  the  time 
of  committing  the  offence. 

He  poinfed  out  tlie  absui*dity  which  miglit 
follow,  if  the  sentenceof  this  court  (its  com- 
petence being  allowed)  should  go  according 
to  the  regular  routine  of  militaVy  appeals,  to 
jbe'investigated  before  tlie  usual  but  iiiferiol- 
court  of  re  virion,  which  Was  by  law  coiTX{x>se<J 
^merely  of  persons  of  tile  rank  of  colonels,  And 
officers  lower  thaii  doloriels.  He  asked  if  a 
court  compoisied  of  such  dighitaries  as  mar- 
shals of  France  should  haVe  their  acts  revised 
by  siich  a  council. 

He  then  gave  rifrie  different  reasons  a^inst 
the  competence  of  the  court,  but  did  not 
make  any  poj^itive  inferences,  leaving  all  td 
the  wisdoiii  of  the  Council. 
'  The  inunction  of  .public  sldministi^ation  in 
military  courts*  Ijeing  divided  between  the 
king^s  reporter  and  the  king^s  procureur,  M. 
Joinville,  in  this  last  quality,  entered  into  an 
argument  diametijlodly  opposite  to  the  jpre- 
ceding.  * 

The  competence, of  the  court  seemed  tp 
liim  fully  establish^  by  the  ordonnances  of 
the  6ith  of  March  and  the  24tli  of  /uly.  The 
charter  allowed  Co  the'  king  extraordinary 
me^ure^  wtieh  fie^Uisite  k>i^  the  public 
safety.  ](lWshal^  Key  had  ilbdicat^  his  rank 
bj  accepting*  th«  p^nge  undeif  Buonaparte. 


radges  than  such  as  wete  allotted  Uy  getiMd 
"Moreau? 

MArsfafal  Ner  Was  condtrct^  back  to  the 
l^rison  of  the  Condergerie.  The  eoancS  m^ 
tired^at  font*  o'clock,  and  iti'  half  an  hour  th^ 
president,  in  open  court,  pronounced  the  fet- 
W'wing  judgment  r^-* 

*  "  The  councii  haidn^  defibei^ted  on  the 
question  of  its  competence  to  try  marshal 
Ney,  has  decided,  by  a  majority  of  five  Voice* 
against  two,  that  it  is  not  competent  to  try 
marshal  Ney. 

**  It  directs  tlie  marshal-de^camp  Grundler; 
the  reporter,  to  acquaint  marslml  Ney  wiUi 
this  judgment** 

The  court  broke  up  at  half-past  four  o'clock. 


CHAMBEIl   OF   PEERS. 

Bulletin  of  the  sitting  of  the  Wth  Nov. 

The  sitting  was  opened  at  two  o'clock. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  presented  to 
the  chamber  a  plan  of  law  on  departmental 
companies,  as  adopted  by  the  deputies.  R^ 
detailed  the  motives  of  fliis  plan. 

Ordered  to  be  printed  ana  distributed. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  ministers  of  the  king, 
accompanied  by  the  attorney-general  of  the 
royal  court  of  Paris,  brought  into  the  cham- 
ber" an  ordonnance  of  the  king,  dated  this 
day,  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  text 
"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 

**  Considering  the  33d  article  of  the  consti^ 
tutional  charter,  and  having  heard  our  mini- 
sters, we  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  fol- 
lows • — 

*^  The  chamber  of  peers  shall  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  the  trial  of  marshal  Ney, 
accused  of  high  treason,  and  of  an  outrage 
against  the  safety  of  the  state. 

"  It  will  observe,  on  the  trial,  the  same 
forms  as  on  the  proposition  of  laws,  without, 
however,  dividing  itself  into  bureaux. 

*.*  The  president  of  the  chamber  shall  ques- 
tion the  prisoner  during  the  audience,  and 
shall  regulate  the  debates. 

*•  The  opinions  shall  be  taken  according  to 
the  forms  used  in  the  tribunals. 

^  The  present  ordonnance  shall  be  carried 
to  the  chamber  of  peers  by  our  ministers, 
secretaries  of  8tate»  and  by  our  attomey-ge- 
nehd  c)f  dief  ibyad  court  dT  Vmi^  whom  we 


**  Done  at  the  palace  cf  th^  Thi|iUfm% 
th^  )lth  Ji^ymsbtfl  l9Vh  apA  if  wut  xtiga 

(CoiiBtovsigned)       ^  SriisuBii^iEU.'' 

The  dul^e  of  Richelieu*  pr^sidrnt  of  the 
^libiDet^  detailed  to  t|i.e  ^X9l^  %hd  laotiven 
q£  this  Qrdonn^i3e»  His  sp^wh  waa  as  folk 
lows ; — 

*f  My  Lords-T-The  extraairdinai^  oourt- 
martial  established  fop  the  trial  of  murshal 
If ey  has.  declaim  itself  ioeompetenJt.  I  shall 
not  iBei)Uon  aU  the  repsora  on  which  their 
opinion  is  £>ujided.  '  Suffice  it  to  say^  that 
one  of  the  motives  is,  that  the  marshal  is  ae< 
cused  of  high  treason. 

''  Uy>  the  terms  of  (ihe  cbarter»  it  belongs 
tQ  you  to  try  tlus  s$»*t  of  criimes*  It  is  not 
neo^ssary^  for  exercising  this,  high  jurisdicr 
tion,  that  the  chamber  be  organised  Uke  an 
gidin£^ry  tribunal.  The  ^ms  w^cb  you 
follpw  iii  the  propositipH;  pf  laws^,  andJfor 
judging  ill  some  sort  oS  those  ^hieb  are  piie* 
sented  to  you,  ate  undovbtedJy  suflBciently 
splemn  mi  sufficiently  sure  fqr  Judging  any 
man,  whatever  be  liis  dignity*  wlwitever  his. 
mnk. 

.*'  The  chambqr  is;  then  adequAtdy  consti- 
tuted f^rjutlging  th?  crime  of  high  tveason» 
of  which  marshal  Ney  has  been  so  long  ago 
aoeused. 

''  No.  pierson  could  wish  that  judgment  be 
retarded,  by  reason  that  there  ^s^not  exist 
in  the  chamber  of  peeos  a  magistrate  who 
exercises  the  office  of  attomey-general  The 
charter  has  not  established  such  office-^thas 
not  desired  to  estaUish  it-^perhaps  it  oughll. 
not.  In  some  cases  of  high  treason,  theao^ 
cuser  ^vi!l  come  from,  the  chamber  of  depijb 
ties ;  in  otiiers,  the  government  Hselfi  MiiU 
become  one ;  the  ministers  are  the  natural  oiv 
gans  of  the  accusation ;  and  w.t  oonceive*  tlMl. 
we  rather  fulfil  a  djutg/^  tban  e^erci^  a.riglM^ 
in  disckirging  before  you  tfaepuibltaniinisti^k. 

'^  It  isLnot  merely  iathe  nwiaoCtbeJiing 
that:  we  perform,  this  offioer-itisi  in.  thalLof 
France,  long  since  indignant  and  eTfin>  noHf 
stupified-^t  is  even  in  the-  nhmQ  of  Kiiwptf.> 
thi^we  approai^h,  conjuringLa^d  r^qjuimng 
you  at  once  to  judge  marahalKcy^    J  ai/A'  . ' 


emimmite  by  detaft  all  tiM»  d^wigei  brounht 
agmsft  the  acouaed^thtfy  ame  frona  tb^ 
Bpoeeedkagi  vhteh  will  be  wbwtted  ta  yon^ 
This  pqoesa  subsists  in  lott  Ichk^  »otwii^ 
abu^ding  the  incompetene^  or  evei»  tb^  oauas" 
of  it  as  proBounaeil  Tike  veading  of  tbff 
doouments  wUch  we  pbee  on  your  bureaux 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  changes.  Tbew 
In,  then,  no  necessity  to  define  we  diUbrent 
crimes  of  which  marshal  Ney  is.  accused; 
they  are  all  united  in  the  words  traced  by 
the  charter,  which,  after  the  convulsion  of 
society  in  France,  has  become  its  surest  basis. 

**  We  accuse,  before  you  marshal  Ney  of 
high  treason,  and  of  a  wicked  attempt  against 
the  8$fety  of  the  state, 

•*  We  dare  add,  that  the  chamber  of  peers, 
owes  to  the  world  a  signal  reparation ;  it 
must  be  prompt,  for  it  is  of  importance  to 
restrain  the  indignatk>n  which  bursts  forth 
from  every  quarter.  You  will  not  suffer  a 
Ipng  impunity  to  engender  new  miseries, 
perhaps  greater  than  those  we  endeavour  to 
escape.  , 

'*  The  ministers  of  the  king  are  obliged  to 
tell  you,  tiat  this  decision  of  the  council  of 
war  has  become  a  triumph  to  the  factious. 
It  is  necessary  that  their  joy  be  short,  to 
prevent  its  being  fatal  to  them.  We  tlien 
conjure  you,  and  in  thename  of  the  king  we 
require  you,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
trial  t>f  marshal  Ney,  pursuing  in  this  pro- 
cess, the  forms  you  observe  in  the  delibera- 
tion upon  laws,  saving  the  modifications  re^ 
commended  by*  his  majesty's  ordonnance, 
\)rhieb  shall  now  be  read  to  yoa. 

**  By  this  ondonnance  youx  judidal  fune* 
tjQns.  iinmedtately  commence.  You  owe>  ifc 
VQuraalvea  g^ijdenten,  toi  hold  no  language 
qy:  wihi$3h  your  sentiments:  foe  or  against  the 
pmpner  could  he  diarovepedl.  He  shall  sp^ 
pear,  before^  you  on  the:  dty  Mdi  hour  &» 
cJNimb&rabattt&'! 

'Kbfi  aittontey-gtnend^  aft  kingfe  oommis^. 
sioii^rj^^thfMt  read  to  thQ^lMfolker-*-»l}St^  The 
jH^gpen^  by/.ifthidiiL:thft/pai»anent  coittb 
nMvtial  fi£  tbt>  fink:  miliAMrsR-  diinston  deelanoa 
itself  inofnnpidmdLto.tMyiiiMttli^  Sd^ 


tbe  motion  <tf  one  of  the  members,  declareou 
that  it  received  with  respect  the  eommuni* 
cation  then  made  to  them  by  his  majesty's 
ministers ;  that  it  recogniaed  the  attributes 
which  were  given  to  it  by  the  S0d  article  of 
the  charter^  and  was  ready  to  fulfil  its  duty 
in  conformity  with  the  Idn^s  ordonnanoe. 

The  chamber  then  adjoumed  to  Monday, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moming,  to  late 
cognizance  of  the  documents  of  the  process 
against  marshal  Ney. 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  chamber 
met.  Before  the  court  was  opened,  a  memo- 
rial, intitled,  "  The  Effects  of  the  Military. 
Convention  of  the  8d  of  July,  and  the  treaty 
of  the  20th  of  November,  relative  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  marshal  Ney,**  was  distributed. 
The  president  then  put  to  the  marshal  seve- 
ral interrogatories.  Hfe  replied,  that  he  was 
at  his  estate  when  he  received  the  order  to 
proceed  to  Besan9on,  and  did  not  know  of 
jBuonaparte's  landing  till  he  arrived  at  Paris. 
He  sa\v  the  king.  "  It  is  said  that  I  told 
the  king  I  would  bring  back  Buonaparte  in 
an  iron  cage.  If  I  said  so,  it  was  a  foolish 
tlnng,  but  still  a  pardonable  one.  It  proved 
that  I  had  in  my  heart  (striking  his  breast) 
vthe  intention  of  serving  the  king.** 

Count  de  Bourmont — "  I  have  read  that 
marshal  Ney  says  I  apptx)ved  of  his  procla- 
mation of  the  14th  March ;  I  wijl  give  a  de- 
tailed  explanation  :  I  was  with  the  marshal ; 
general  Lecourbe  came  in ;  the  marshal  said 
to  him,  *  I  was  telling  the  count  de  Bour- 
mont that  all  was  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  troops  mignt  reach  the  emperor; 
the  king  had  quitted  Paris ;  no  harm  was^ 
be  done  to  him ;  woe  to  the  man  who  should 
do  any.  He  lis  a  good  prince,  but  he  will  be 
sent  on  board  a  3iq>.  What  now  remain^  ' 
for  us  to  do  ?  Join  Buonaparte/  *  What  T 
said  Lecourbe,  *  I  have  no  reason  to  rally, 
under  that  ,    The  king  never  did  me 

any  thing  biijt  gbod»  and  the  Qther  nothing 
but  hatrm.  l^sides^  I  have  honour,  ana 
therefore  will  not  icin  Bubnaparte  f  ^  andf  I . 
too,*  said  the  mmlial^  'f  and  ttierefore  I  will 
ym  him.  No  more  humiliation  for  me.  I ' 
win  not  have  my  .wife  cbnie  back  every  ni^^t 
frith  tears  in  her  egres  on  acoouot  of  iu4reat- 


tooK  up  a  paper  trom  tne  table,  and  read  the 
pisbdamatk>n.''^  ' 

'  Manhal  Ney«— ^  It  appeu^  l^at  M.  de 
Bourmont  has  got  his  part.  He  thought  I 
should  be  treated  as  Labedoyere»  and  that 
w^  should  never  see  each  other  again ;  but 
it  last  here  we  are  face  to  face.  I  appeal  to 
M.  de  Bourmont,  before  God,  who  hears  uv 
if  he  did  not  say  .he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
tbe  prodamatioQ.'* 

[M.  de  Bourmont  made  a  sign  that  the 
assertion  was  not  true.] 

M.  Batardi  deposed,  that  he  first,  on  the 
7th  March,  infwmed  Ney  oi  Buonaparte's 
landing.  The  marshal  said,  **  Oh  !  my  God, 
what  a  misfortune  f* 

Lieutenant-general  count  Heudelet  was 
called,  and  deoared,  that  he  served  under  the 
marshal's  orders.  At  Dijon,  the  insurrection 
had  broken  out,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  it.  There  was  a  bad  spirit  in  all  tbe 
ti-oops ;  even  the  gendarmerie  was  bad.  The 
insurrection  of  Buonaparte's  partisans  was 
general,  and  the  minority  of  good  servants 
of  the  king  was  evident  It  was  the  same 
in  the  country  parts,  which  openly  announced 
the  intention  of  join^ig  Buonaparte. 

M.  Berryer.— "  Do  you  think  marshal 
Ney,  with  the  forces  he  had,  could  have  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  progress  of  Buona- 
parte?" 

Witness. — **  No:  with  the  four  incom- 
plete regiments  he  had,  it  was  not  possible." 

Marshal  Davoust  deposed,  that  '*  in  the 
night  of  the  Sd  July,  all  was  prepared  for 
fighting;  the  commission  had  sent  an  order 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  allied 
generals :  firing  had  already  begun  ;  I  sent 
to  the  advanced  posts  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
Uood ;  tiie  commission  had  remitted  the  pro- 
ject of  a  convention ;  I  added  to  it  all  that 
related  to  the  demarcation  g[  the  military  • 
line— »I  added  to  it  articles  relative  to  the 
safety  of  persons  and  property,  and  I  speci- 
ally charged  the  commission  to  break  off  the 
conferences  if  those  dispositions  were  not  ra- 
tified. -  Marshal  Bhicher  was  at  St.  Qoud ;* 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  I  tliink,  was  at 
Gonessci.  He  had  repaired  to  St.  Cloud 
wheniJ^e  was  informea  ef  the  conferences. 
It  was  there  the  convention  was  signed.    I 


ot  cannon,  it  tbe  Fi*enen  bad  been  quick 
in  flying,  they  had  been  quick  in  raliyiBg 
under  the  walls  of  Plaris." 

**  What  was  the*  sense  which  he  and  the 
provisional  government  attached  to  the  12th 
article?" 

The  attorney-general. — **  The  king*s  com- 
missioners object  to  this  indiscreet  question. 
The  discussion,  I  see  it  well,  will  turn  upon 
the  capitulation.  But  the  act  exists  as  it 
exists.  The  opinion  of  the  prince  cannot 
cliange  it.  An  act  cannot  be  altered  by  de- 
t^larations.^ 

Marshal  Ney. — "  The  declaration  was  so 
protecting  that  it  was  upon  that  I  relied.-^ 
vVithout  it,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  1  would 
not  havp  preferred  dying  sword  in  hand?  It 
is  in  contradiction  to  this  capitulation  that  I 
was  arrested,  and  it  was  on  the  faith  of  it 
that  I  remained  in  France." 

President. — ''  The  meaning  of  the  capitu- 
lation is  to  be  found  in  the  £)cument  itself 
The  opinion  which  each  individual  may  have 
of  its  sense  is  of  no  importance.     In  virtue 
of  the  discretioiiary  powar  conferred  upon 
me,  I  decide  the  question  shall  not  be  put.*^ 
Count  Bondy,  formerly  prefect  ot  the 
Seine,  wlio  signed  the  convention,  deposed 
that  the  principal  basis  of  the  convention 
/was  the  {)ublic  tranquillity-T-the  security  of 
» Paris — the  respect  of  persons  and  property. 
'  It  was  with  a  view  to  these  objects  that  it 
was  drawn  up  and  proposed  to  the  generals 
Bludier  and  Wellington.    There  were  some 
discussions  on  these  points,  but  no  difficulty- 
was  made  relative  to  the  12th  article,  which 
was  accepted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give 
ihe  most  complete  assurance  to  those  com- 
prehended under  it 

M.  Guilemot  deposed  to  the  part  he  had 

in  the  c^itulation  of  Paris,     "  As  chief  of 

'  the  staff,  I  was  chaiged  with  stipulating  for 

^an  amnesty  in  favour  of  persons,  whatever 

.  might  be  their  opinions,  Uieijr  offices,  or  their 

cbndnct.    This  point  was  granted  without 

:  any  dispute.    My  orders  were  to  break  off 

-  the  eonfirenpes,  had  any  refusal  been  made. 

-Thig  article  induced  him  to  lay  down  h^s 

arms.'* , . 

**  Why  were  Messrs.  Boigny  md  3on4y 
•.ycrined  ^th:  you  ?•: .      . 


persons  as  1  did  tor  tbe  military." 
.    On  the  6th,  M.  Benyer  entered  upon  the 
defence  of  marshal  Ney.    Having  aUuded  to 
the  convention  a[  the  Sd  of  July-^  « 

The  attomey*genei:al  said,  '*  I  have  consi- 
dered it  my  duty  to  save  the  counsel  of  the 
accused  from  one  disgrace  in  an  affair  which 
is  already  but  too  disgraceful.  We  are 
Frenchmen,  and  we  have  French' laws,  an4 
it  is  singular  when  a  Frenchman  is  accused, 
that  a  convention  signed  by  English  and 
Prussians  should  be  appealed  to.  The 
king's  commissioners  ought  to  have  already 
opposed  the  pleading  of  tliis  defence,  but 

.  they  did  not,  because  they  hoped  tb^t  the 
defenders  of  the  accused  would,  upqn  b^ter 
consideration,  have  abandoned  it.  They 
have  acted  otherwise.  It  is  now  dear  to 
every  one  that .  they  mean  to  rely  on  tlib 
military  convention,  and  the  moment  there* 
fore  is  arrived  for  the  king's  attomey-general 
to  make  a  formal  opposition  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. This  mihtary  convention  is  the 
work  of  foreigners.  It  was  not  ratifi.ed,  nor 
even  approv^  by  the  king^  Besides,  had 
the  defenders  of  the  accused  wished  to  plead 
their  defence,  they  were  restricted  even  by 
the  decision  of  tiie  court  to  do  90  pumula- 
tively.  The  only  thing  now  to  be  considered 
is  the  substance  of  the  question  on  which 
pleadings  can  alone  be  aomitted.  On  thes^ 
grounds  and  considerations  the  king's  com- 
missioners require.  That  the  defenders  of 
the  accused  be  formally  interdicted  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  ccmvention  of  the 

.3d  of  July,  and  from  reading  it  in  the  de- 

.ience  of  the  aocused. 

The  president— *^^  I  might  have  taken  it 
upon  myself  in  virtue  01  the  discretional 
power  with  which  I  am  invested,  to  opposp 
the  introduction  of  an  objection  whic^  should 
have  been  brought  forward  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial,  and  at  the  time  pointed 
out  by  the  chamber  of  peers  for  presoitinjg 

.  all  the  objections  cumulatively;  but  I thouffht 
it  ri^ht  to  consult  the  chamtier^  in  order  that 

.  I  mi^ht  be  supported  by  its  opinion.  Tluit 
opinion  concurs  with  miile  in  the  impro- 
priety of  appealing  to  a  .convention  pure^ 

^.military,  absolutely  foreign  to  the  king»  wUo 

liever  ratified  or  approv^  it  ;*-a  conventim 

8  E. 


iiiue  Douna»  <cn«i;  iwemy-^cnree  cuiys  jhebt 
lietffiued  theoi4omiaiioe  of  die  JK4fth  cf  Jd^y, 
by  wfaich  be  refei^redto  tlie  tridbunak  cereal 
of  those  who  ^f>ere  to  l^ve  pvofibol  by  this 
oortvcfntion ;  an  ^ffdonvnaiice  issued  idiHe  the 
troops  of  the  al&ed  powers  ^till  occupied  the 
Capital,  ftitd  *^  cOQiitersigned  by  the  miniBter 
of  the  king,  who  was  president  of  what  was 
Called  the  provisiomA  govermnent  at  the 
Deriod  of  the  J^d  of  July."  ConseqiientJy  eon- 
nrmed  by'  the  opinion  of  the  peers  and  the 
sentiments  of  my  duty,  I  interdict  the  de- 
ftfnders  erf  Ifhe  accused  from  making  any  use 
in  their  pleadings  of  the  pretended  eonven- 
lion  of  the  8d  of  July. 

M.  Dupin,  advocate;—"  The  marshal  is 
not  only  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
law6^u.he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
df  .nations.  I  speak  not  of  the  convention, 
but  of  the  limits  traced  by  the  treaty  of  the 
iMKh  November,  which  certainly  is  an  act 
solemn  and  le^,  whicih  we  may  invoke, 
iinoe  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  happy  peace 
we  now  eigoy.  The  treaty  of  the  20tn  No- 
vember, in  tracing  a  new  ^line  round  iFraHce, 
has  left  on  the  right  Sarrebr^ck,  the  country 
^f  the  marshal.  The  marshal,  Frenchman 
ilsbe  is  in  heart,  is  no  longer  a  Frenchman 
l^oethe  treaty, 

Ttfaribal  Ney,  touch  ikffected,  ^nd  with 
Vdi^mence— ^*  Yes,  I  am  a  'Frencihman !  I 
Hin  die  a  Frenchman !  I  'b?g  his  excellency 
t6  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  hitherto  niy 
defence  has'been  fiw ;  I  perceive  it  is  wished 
156  render  it  othorwito,  1 '  thank  njy  /9;>unsel 
Yor  What  they 'have  done  and  are  ready  ^o 
jdo.:  but  desire  them  jrather  to  qease  defistid- 
:lfcft;.meatill  thto'td  defend  me 'imperteetly. 
1['had  rather  ndt  bedrfendedat  aUihanhave 
^e  Idere^adow  df  a'fictente.  1  am  accusefl 
1|gfinst'the  faith  df  treses, And  they  wiH^w5t 
M  doe  justify  wy^lf.  1  wiU<atttf  IHce'J^lofeau ; 
T[  appeal  to'feurcypeand^  posterity 

The  j^esitieilt-*-" 'Gentlemen,  defenders 
<iPlhe  accused,  continue  thie  defence  by  con- 
^jl^a  youin^lves  within  the  citde  marked 
idttt  for  you,  Tlie  chambenof  peers  in  its 
^'^iiHfa^  will  iippteciate '  the  means  you  shdl 
^deein  to  he  mo^r  atiitdhler 

•Maiihal'Ney.—^l forbid  my  counsel  ftom 
iiyiilg  a  WCNnl  morer  'Your  excellency  w31 


way  jun^  nve.  xmi  x  joruiu  my  uuutis^i  xo 
9pe»k,  unless  thepr  are  peemi/tted  to  fb^ke  me 
of  all  the  means  m  their  power.** 

[A  profound  ailenoe  rewned  for  4  short 
time  Bi  the  cbmnher.] 

M.  Bellart,  after  a  ocmference  with  the 
king's  orinisters,  tsose^— **  We  have  a  right, 
and  it  is  ouf  duty  to  refute  the  captious 
meims  that  have  been  reaorted  to— -but  aipce 
the  marshal  renounces  fdl  lurther  defence, 
we  renounce  the  jAf^  of  reply.  I  sh^  now 
present  the  requisitiw,  upon  which  the 
chamber  will  retire  to  deliberate.  To  con- 
demn tnarshel  Ney,  marshal  of  FisSiQe,  duke 
of  Eldhingen,  prince  of  the  Moskwa,  to  the 
penalty  dedkued  in  the  aaid  dispoaiticms,  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  1^ 

Fresident.-^^  Aeeosed,  haveyoH  any  thing 
to  say  on  the  application  of  the  penalty  ?" 

Marshal  Ney  ^sing  and  with  a  firm  tone). 
— ^*  Not  anotlier  word,  my  loid.** 

Fresidetft— ''  The  ohamber  having  defibe* 
Mted  ^x  houns,  declares  the  accusra  guilty 
^  the  crimes jnxmded  against  1^  articles  77, 
87, 66, 10£l,.of  thepe^dl  eode^l  and  5.of  title 
3st  of  the  law  of  ihe  21st  Bnimaire,  year  5, 
wid  qf  anticle  1st  of  title  Sd  of  the  same  law: 
Therefore,  in  appMcation  to  the  said  artiides, 
4t  eondemns  mai^shal  Ney,  marshaj  of  Fr^stoe, 
diike  of  Eldiingen,  prince  of  the  Moskwa, 
%ite  peer  of  France,  to  the  ftdl  punishment 
of  ^e  law  and  the  expences  of  the  trial ;  and 
^so  that  the  decree  shall  be  executed  cob 
formably  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law  of 
»the  12th  of  May  1797,  by  the  care  of  Jhe 
4ung^s  commissioners.^ 

'Marshal  Ney  not  bdng  piieamt  when  fan 
condemnation  was  pronounced,  the  secretaiy 
"was^harged  to  notify  it  to  him. 

The  man^hal,  upon  returning  to  his  apari- 
«ment,  whilst  the  chambar  were  delibatitiitt 
upon  his  &te,  appeared  to  be  animated  and 
^sustained  by  a  reeling  of  deep  resolittion. 
^He  pressed  his  advocate  in  ibis  arms,  who 
said  to  him,  "  You  would  have  it  so.**  •*  It 
is  all  over,  my  dear  friend/*  replied  the  mar- 
shal, ^  we  shall  see  each  other  again  m  an- 
other world."*  He  asked  for  dinner,  and  tie 
.with  good  appetite ;  he  thot^^  'that  a  small 
knife  was  the  ob|ect  of  attention  and. ^ 


^  Do  yoa  think,**  he  smd^  on  looking  at 
.tliem,  **  that  I  fear  death  ?•'  and  then  threw 
the  knife  some  distance  trom  him.  After 
dinner  he  smoked'a  segai^  tranquiUy,and  then 
lay  down  and  slept^  or  teemed  to  sleep,  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

This  sentence  was  carried  into  exeention 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  at  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  nine  o'clodk.  Front  three  in  the 
morning  the  ^Uford  of  the  condemned  mar- 
shal had  been  ^Ven  up  td  the  eommandant 
of  Paris.  Marshal  l^ey  s^med  to  be  in  a 
sound  sleep  wh^  the  secretary  of  the  cham- 
ber repaired  to  him  to  read  his  sentence. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  read  it,  he  attempted 
to  address  some  kind  words  to  him^  to  testify 
how  painful  it  was  to  him  to  be  forced  to 
discharge  so  sad  an  oflSce.  *'  Sir,**  said  the 
marshal,  stopping  him,  "  do  your  duty ; 
eveiT  one  must  do  his  duty — read.* 

Upon  the  preamble  being  read,  he  said 
impatiently,  •*'  to  the  fact,  to  the  fact  at 
once.**  When  his  titles  were  detailed,  he 
observed,  **  What  good  can  this  do  ?  Michael 
Ney,  then  a  heap  i^  dust,  that  is  ail."  When 
M.  Cuuchy  came  to  that  article  relating  to 
the  succession  to  the  crown — **  That  law,** 
exclaimed  the  marshal,  **  cannot  be  appli- 
cable to  me~it  is  for  tlie  imperial  family  it 
was  made.*  M.  Cauchy  then  retired,  and 
the  marshal,  throwing  himself  in  his  clothes 
on  the  bed,  soon  fell  asleep ! 

At  four  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Slarechde,  his  wife, 
with  her  children,  and  madame  Gamon,  his 
sister.  The  unfortunate  wife,  as  soon  as  Mie 
entered  the  chamber,  fell  in  ia  St  M  tiie 
grpund.  The  marshal  and  his  guard  •redsed 
her.  To  a  long  fainting  fit  succeeded  tears 
and  groans.  Madame  €amon,  oh  her  knees 
before  tlie  marshal,  was  not  in  a  less  depkir- 
able  condition.  The  children,  silerrt  and  sad, 
did  not  weep.  The  eldest  appeared  to  be 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  The  marshal 
spoke  to  them  a  long  time,  but  in  a  low  tone 
m  voice.  On  a  sudden  be  rose,  and  entreated 
his  lamily  to  withdraw. 

Left  alone  with  his  guards,  4ie  wsftked  np 
and  down  the  chamMr.  One  of  them,  a 
grenadier  of  Laroche  «FaqoeIin,  -^aid  fed  him, 
"^  Marshal,  in  the  catttation.in  whidi  yoii«te. 


good  to  retoneile  6ne^  adf  to  GoSL  \  h&it 
seen  many  battles;  and  erctry  time  I  eouldl 
eonfessed  myself  and  fimxid  myself  alwt^ 
the  better  for  it* 

At  nine,  being  informed  that  aU  fi^as  iwdy* 
the  marshal  gave  the  priest  his  han4  t0 
help  him  into  the  coaoh,  saying  to  him, 
"  Get  in  first,  M*  Ic  Cun^,  I  shall  he  quicker 
thfin  you  on  high."  Two  officers  of  gen* 
iilcifnerie  were  in  the  coach  with  him  and  the 
clergyman.  About  900  veterans  of  the 
*oyS  catholic  army  (of  La  Vend^  we  sup- 
pose) accompanied  the  ooaoh^  The  coacK 
traversing  the  garden  of  the  Luxemberg, 

{)roceeded  to  the  end  of  the  grand  alley  that 
e'jds  to  the  observatory,  which  waa  the  spot 
fixed  on  for  the  elecution.  On  seeing  the 
coach  stop,  the  marshd»  who  thought  they 
were  going  to  carry  him  to  the  plain  of  Qre^ 
nelle,  expressed  soms  sturprise.  Asking  if 
that  was  the  place  of  executlOfii  he  was  mi- 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  immediately 
got  out  of  the  coach*  After  embracing  bis 
confessor,  to  whom  he  gate  his  wmff-box  tp 
give  to  madoma  la  Marecb^e,  and  90we 
fneces  of  gold  to  be  distribute  to  th^  poof, 
he  proce^ed  with  a  quick  stop  to  within 
eight  paees  c(  the  wall.  Thp  ti»f^es£pr  fc^ 
masned  near  the  ooa^,  prif^ing  Errantly. 
The  marshal  now  faced  th^  dietachfliient  of 
veterans  who  were  to  fire,  and  cried  out  in  ik 
steong  and  lodid.  voice;  at  the  ^ame  time  tpk« 
ing  on  bis  hat  with  his  left  kan4»  fmd  pil0^|iig 
his  right  on  hn  heart»  ''  Comi^tdeSi  stra^Ht 
to  the  heairt-'^five.*'  The  c^fHcer  gave  tJbe 
signal  at  the  s&tne  monMat  with  }&  swim), 
4MHA  he  fdl  dead  without «  single  struggle. 
Twelve  balls  fa*d  taken  eflSect;  three  in  the 
lisad.  Tbeffe  were  but  tew  pi&rsons  pre^ttf, 
for  the  populace,  beliering  that  the  ei^eoutipn 
would  tab?  piaoe  on  the  plain  of  GreneDe, 
had  repaired  thither. 

On  the  day  of  the  marshal's  execution, 
madame  Ney,  like  ihe  peopH  ignorant  of  its 
having  takuig  plaee^  wait  to  tl^  Thuilleries 
at  ten  to  impl^  the  king's  demency,  but 
the  duke  of  J[>um,  to  whom  she  addrassed 
herself  in  order  to  be  introducjed,  was  ob- 
liged to  inform  her  that  the  marshal  no 
kSiger  existed*! 
Oil  4fte  fillMiiBi^  di^^  4khe  )^ 


the  following  project  of  a  law  to  the  cfaamber 
of  deputies ;  and  its  spirit  would  be  credit- 
able to  them  if  it  contained  no  exception^ 
and  had  not  been  preceded  by  obnoxious 
prosecutions  and  cruel  proscriptions.  It 
proposes — 

Art.  1.  Full  and  complete  amnesty  is 
granted  to  all  those  who,  either  direct^  or 
indirectly,  have  taken  part  in  the  rebdUion 
and  usurpation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte^ 
with  the  undermentioned  exceptions. 

2.  The  ordonnance  of  the  24th  July  shall 
continue  to  be  executed  in  regard  to  the 
persons  comprehended  in  tjie  1st  article  of 
that  ordonnance. 

8.  The  nersons  included  in  article  2d  of 
the  said  ordonnance  shall  quit  France  in  the 
two  months  which  shall  follow  the  promul- 
gation of  the  present  law.  They  shall  not 
be  at  liberty  to  return  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  king,  the  whole  upon  pain 
of  transportation. 

4.  AU  the  members  of,  or  persons  allied 
to  the  family  of  Buonaparte,  and  their  de- 
scendants to  the  deffree  of  uncle  and  nephew, 
inclusively,  are  exduded  for  ever  from  the 
kingdom,  and  are  required  to  leave  it  within 
one  month,  under  the  penalty  decreed  by 
art.  91  of  the  penal  code.  They  shall  be  in- 
capacitated  from  enjoying  any  civil  right 
there,  or  possessing  any  property,  titles,  an- 
nuities, or  pensions,  granted  to  them  gratui- 
tously in  that  country ;  and  they  shall  be 
required  to  sell,  within  six  months,  the  pro- 
perty of  all  kinds  which  they 'shall  have  ob- 
tained, for  a  valuable  consideration. 

5.  The  present  amnesty  is  not  applicable 
to  all  the  persons  against  whom  proceedings 
have  been  instituted,  or  sentences  passed, 
yrior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law; 
the  proceedings  shaU  be  continued,  and  the 
sentences  executed  agreeably  to  the  laws. 

6.  The  present  amnesty  does  not  extend 
to  the  crimes  or  offences  against  individuals. 
At  whatever  period  they  may  have  been 
committed,  the  persons  who  have  "been  guilty 
of  them  shdl  be  liable  to  prosecution  accord- 
ing to  the  laws 

The  following  documents  will  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  leal  merits  of  the 


present  generation,  and  by  the  future  histo- 
tian.  Tlie  author  will  dnly  remark  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  Neydesa*ved  to  die, 
but  whether  he  justly  sufficed  after  the  12th 
article  of  the  convention. 

THE  KAKSHAL  PBINCE  OF  THE  if OSKWA  TO 
THE  AMBA8SADOB8  OP  THE  FOUB  GBAXD 
ALLIED   POWEB8. 

Excellency,-^It  is  at  the  last  extremity, 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  critical  circum- 
stances  to  which  I  see  myself  reduced  leave 
me  no  longer  but  too  fee&le  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  condition  and  the  terrible  danger  of 
an  accusation  of  the  crime  o£  high  treason, 
that  I  resolve  to  have  recourse  to  a  legitimate 
address  to  you,  of  which  the  object  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

I  am  sent  before  the  chamber  of  peers  by 
virtue  of  an  ordonnance  issued  by  the  king 
on  the  llth  instant,  and  after  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  that  chamber  by  his  majesty's 
prime  minister.  This  imposing  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  considerations  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  are  of  a  nature  to  give  me  just  ap- 
prehensions. Among  other  motives  for  in- 
stituting my  process,  I  have  read  with  asto- 
nishment in  that  speech,  "  that  it  was  even 
in  the  name  of  Euroi)e  that  the  ministers 
came  to  conjure  the  cliamber,  and  to  require 
it  to  try  me."  Such  a  declaration,  suffer  me 
to  observe,  is  irreconcileable  with  what  has 
passed  in  these  last  periods  of  agitation  iu 
France.  I  do  not  conceive  how  the  august 
allies  can  be  made  to  intervene  in  this  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  since  their  magnanimity  was 
generously  occupied  with  the  care  of  guaran- 
teeing me  against  it,  and  since  a  formal, 
sacred,  and  inviolable  convention  exists  upon 
this  subject. 

Deign  to  recollect  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  the  80th  May  1814,  the  high  con- 
tracting  parties  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
his  majesty,  Louis  XVIII.  Being  informed 
at  Vienna  on  the  13th  March  last,  that  the 
cause  of  legitimacy  in  France  was  threatened 
by  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  they  resolved 
upon  the  solemn  compact'of  that  day  (13th 
I  March)  in  conjunction  with*  the  ministers  of 
;  hjfi  most  christian  majesty.  Jn  this  compact 
the  allied  sov^reigBB  deolaripd,'  *  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  to  the  >kig  of  Fiance 


.ootirs  to  restore  pubuc  tranquulity,  and  to 
tnake'  coromon  cause  against  tliose  who 
should  luidertake  to  disturb  it*** 

In  the  conlSnnatory  compact  of  the  25th 
of  thesanfie  month  of  March,  the  Iiigh  powers 
ciij^^aged  solemnly  to  unite  all  their  force  to 
maintain  in  all  tlieir  integrity  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  against  the  plans  of 
Buonaparte;  they  promise  to  act  in  com- 
mon. They  regulate  the  respective  contin- 
ent^ tliey  propose  to  march  against  the 
common  enemy.  In  fine,  his  most  christian 
ixiaje^ty  was^  invited  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
said  measures,  in  case  he  sliould  stand  in 
need  of  the  auxiliary  troops  that  were  pro- 
mi  :>ecl  him,  &ic. 

Jt  results  clearly  from  these  different  sti- 
pulations that  all  tlie  armies  of  Europe,  with- 
uut  distinction,  have  been  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  king  of  France,  that  they  have  fought  in 
his^  direct  interest  for  the  submission  of  all 
his  subjects.  Victory  soon  decided  in  favour 
of  the  English  and  Prussian  arras  united  on 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  brought  them 
under  the  walls  of  Paris.  There  remained, 
to  oppose  their  ulterior  progress,  a  corps  of 
the  French  army  which  might  have  sold 
their  lives  dearly.  A  negociation  took  place, 
and  on  the  3d  of  July  a  convention  between 
the  two  parties  was  signed.  The  12th  ar- 
ticle* of  which  says — 

*  Private  persons  and  property  shall  be 
equally  respected.  The  inhabitants,  and  in 
genersQ  all  the  individuals  who  are  in  the 
capital  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights 
ana  liberties,  without  bdng  disturbed  or 
sought  after  for  any  thing  relating  to  the 
functions  they  occupy,  or  shall  have  occu- 
pied, or  their  conduct  and  their  political 
opuuons.' 

The  convention  has  been  since  ratified  by 
each  of  the  allied  sovereigns  as  being  the 
work  of  the  two  powers,  at  first  delegirted 
de  facto.  It  has  tnus  acquired  all  the  force 
which  the  sacred  right  ornations,  the  rights 
of  nature,  and  of  persons  could  impart  to  it 
It  is  become  the  unalterable  safeguard  of  all 
.  Frenchmen  whom  the  misfortune  of  the 
troubles  may  have  exposed  even  to  the  legi- 
timate resentment  of  thdr  prince. 
^    His  most  christiaa  majesty  positively  ae- 


capitai;  more  than  once  he  has  mvoked  the 
imposing  authority  of  this  political  contract 
as  an  act  indiyisible  in  all  its  parts. 

Hence,  excellency,  can  it  he  doitbted  that 
I  am  justified  as  one  of  the  persons  for  whom 
this -stipulation  was  made,  in  claiming  the 
benefit  <rf  the  12th  article,  and  the  religious 
execution  of  the  guarantees  expressed  in  it  ? 

I  presume,  in  consec^uence,  to  require  ex- 
pressly from  your  ministry,  and  from  the 
august  power  in  the  name  of  which  you  ex- 
ercise it,  that  you  cause  an  end  to  be  tmty 
with  regard  to  me,  to  aA  criminal  procedure 
on  account  of  the  functions  which  I  filled  in 
the  month  of  March  1815,  of  my  conduct, 
and  of  my  political  opinions. 

My  state  of  isolation  and  abandonment  is 
a  reason  for  determining  your  excellency 
more  readily  to  come  to  my  succour,  and  to 
^enable  me  to  enjoy,  by  your  powerful  toedia*' 
tion,  the  right  I  have  acquired. 

If  I  had  not  blindly  relied  on  the  word  of 
so  many  sovereigns,  I  should,  in  some  un- 
known land,  have  made  myself  forgotten.  It 
is  this  august  and  holy  word  that  has  caused 
my  security. — ^Can  it  be  deceived  ?  I  can- 
not believe  so ;  and  I  expect  with  confidence 
from  your  sense  of  honour,  that  you  wilf 
grant  me  your  powerful  intervention. 

(Signed^  Ney.*" 

Paris,  Nov.  14. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  ANSWEE  TO 
MARSHAL  NEY. 

Paris,  Nov.  15,  1815. 

Monsieur  le  MareschaL — I  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  note  which  you  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  ISth  instant,  relative 
to  the  operation  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
in  your  case. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris  of  the  8d  of  July 
last,  was  made  between  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  allied  and  Prussian  armies,  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  prince  d'Eckmuhl,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  French  army,  on  the 
other,  and  related  exclusively  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Paris. 

The  object  of  the  twelfth  article  was  to 
|>revent  any  measure  of  sevaity,  under  the 
military  authority  of  those  who  made  it»  to* 
wards  any  persons  in  Paris^  on  account  ol* 


or  political  dpinions  of  theii^ ;  but  it  never 
was  intended,  and  never  colild  be  intended, 
to  prevent  either  the  existing  French  govertl- 
rrietit,  under  whose  authority  the  French 
^pminahder  in  chief  tnust  have  acted,  or  ally 
^renth  government  which  might  succeed  to 
it,  from  acting  in  this  reispect  as  it  might 
^e^  fit. 

I  nave  the  honour  to  be,   Monsieur  le 

Maresehal^  your  inost  obedient  bumble 

servant^ 

Sighed)  Wellington, 


ar- 


Tiie  fohowihg  is  the  substance  of  the 
gumeiit  of  Ney's  counsel  on  this  point : 
Effects  qftJie  military  convention  of  July  8, 

l8l5,  and  the  treaty  of  Nov.  20, 1815,  re- 

laiive  to  the  accusation  against  marshal 

^cy. 

After  the  t>attle  of  Waterloo,  the  flight  of 
Buonaparte  ana  his  abdication,  the  French 
army .  rallied,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  re- 
solved to  defend  .themselves,  and  sell  their 
Hves  dearty  to  whoever  should  dare  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  lines. 

Bujfc  ^pqn  some  wise  man  sought  to  shake 
this  resolution,  in  representing  tp  the  chiefs 
that  if  i  first  advantage  was  probable,  the 
superiority  of  numbers  promised  the  fo^ 
reigners  a  revenge,  which  would  have  for  its 
inevitable  result  the  ruin  of  Paris  and  the 
massacre  of  it$  inhabitants. 

The  generals  of  the  allied  troops  likewise 
considered  the  extent  of  the  loss  which 
French  valour  reduced  to  despair  might 
cause  them(  they  felt  the  immense  advan- 
l^age  of  assuring,  without  striking  a  blow, 
the  possession  of -a  city,  which  the  taking  by 
main  force  wpuld  have  cost  enormdus  sacri^ 
fices. 

Negociations  were  opened  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  allied  generak^  provided 
with  ftrlVppivers  on  the  one  part^  and  on  the 
other,  M.  Bign^HfH  holding  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  afl^drp^  M.  GuiUeminot,  chefde  t  etat^ 
major-general  of  the  French  army,  and  .M. 
^efiond)^,  prefi^ct  of  the  dcqpwtment  of  the 
S<eine^  who  opei^y  announced  Uijefr  intention 
0f  treating  for  t^e  inrbca-ests  x>f  the  states  the 
^^^  «i^  t^  oity  tif  Baiia. 

'^he  allied  generak  did  i^ipt  dissimulate 


France,  but  only  to  re-establish  the  legiti- 
faiate  king  on  his  throne.  The  provisional 
government  were  perfectly  acquamted  that 
the  king  approached  the  capital ;  th^  knew 
too  of  the  proclamation  of  the  S5th  June ;  it 
had  been  communicated  to  the  chambers,  in- 
serted in  the  journals,  and  printed  and  posted 
all  over  Pans.  There  was  particularlv  re- 
inarked  in  it  the  following  passage : — "  But 
at  present  wlien  the  powerriil  em>rts  of  our 
allies  have  dissipated  the  satellites  of  the  ty- 
i^nt,  Ive  hasten  to  re-enter  our  states;  to  re- 
establish therein  the  constitution  we  had 
given  to  France ;  to  repair  by  all  the  means 
ih  our  power  the  evils  of  the  revolt,  and  of 
the  war  which  was  its  necessary  result ;  to 
recompense  the  good  and  put  in  execution 
jLhe  existing  laws  against  the  guilty." 

Another  proclamation,  dated  the  88thp 
equally  known  at  Paris,  contained  the  pro- 
mise of  pardon  to  all  the  French  who  naA 
strayed,  but  it  announced  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  persohs  Would  be  excepted  fiwn 
pardon. 

These  iaiinounced  punishments,  these  limi- 
iatiohs  to  the  amnesty,  in  othet  respects  pro- 
mised with  so  much  liberality,  were  not  of  a 
hature  to  satisfy  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  revoluj^ion,  and  who  Were  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  chiefs  of  the  army 
would  have  preferred  perishing  a  thousand 
times  witli  arms  in  their  hands,  to  preserving 
their  lives  for  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a 
criminal  tribunal.  The  heads  of  the  govern 
'ment  and  the  functionaries  attached  no  less 
importance  to  the  point  oF  sheltering  them- 
selves from  all  re-action. 

To  dissipate  all  fears  in  this  respect,  and 
inspire  all  minds  with  confidence,  an  article 
was  inserted  in  the  convention,  which  runs 
thus  ^-rr''  In  like  manner  shall  be  respected 
|>ersons  and  private  property.  The  inhalH- 
tants^  and  in  general  aH  the  inddviduak  who 
are  in  the  <rapital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
their  ri^ts  and  libertieis,  withdut  bailg 
trouiblea  oi*  sought  after  in  any  thing  relative 
to  the  functicMis  which  they  occupy,  or  shall 
have  occupied^  or  for  their  conduct  or  politi* 
cal  opimons^** 

F6r  greats  tecdrity,  article  li  was  added» 


w  to  thfi  execution  of  any  of  the  articles  of 
tbe  present  conventicni^  tbey  should  be  inter- 
pia^ieid  iii  favour  of  the  French  ^rmy  and  jt;he 
dty  of  Puris.** 

Marshal  Ney  was  ^videpjUy  inclucled  in 
t;he  terms  of  article  1^ ;  he  was  ^n  j^ihabita^t 
<^  Paris,  he  had  his  residenqe  thejre  in  Uw 
and  in  fact ;  he  exerciseid  fupcUons  there-r- 
he  belonged  to  the  ^rmy. 

^ccuse4,  he  invokes  the  Jbenej&t  pf  tliis  ar- 

Bwt  it  13  objected  to  liim,  ,tba.t,  "  ,tlxe  ]px>g 
liad  not  ratified  the  qq9ve9tion  qf  -d^e  .3d  pf 
July ;  th^it  U\e  Mipulat^on  jivrijttejri  ixi  arti^cle 
1^  Q^y  e^ji^w^sed  j»  jcepu^ic^t,iqn  pf  the  Kigli 
ffXWV^  on  :their  owq  aQCOUi>.t  ^f  troublli^ 
any  p^rso;^  .wljiosQeyer  ^in  F,^4.nce,  on  ^f^ccouyt 
of  nis  conduct  or  political  ppinjon^  .an(j  tn.^it 
tfytv  hff^  ^  intsntipn  Jto  i^ijterfere  in  any  »vay 
wHa  t;he  ^cts  of  the  kind's?  govern  ipent. 

Thi?  .i>^y  W^cje  tfi  .the  lady  .df  ,niar3lial 
.NiW  dpes  not  .aglve  the  diflficulty. 

The  hi^h  po\j^ers  QQu.ld  not  renounce  qn 
their  .own  acQoupt  apy  rimuiry  after  ,^ny  per- 
.son  whM^ver  in  Fr^ncq,  ,qn  account  of  J;us 
•eondvi.Qt.or  political  ppiriioqs,  unless  they  fic- 
|;u^^  ^K>£i$essed  the  right  to^n^ke  these  in- 
^uiitiej. 

Wfi  luidoubtedly   cannot  renounce  any 

i^ht  vhfttey^r,  excepting,  as  far  ^s  we  have 

:ac<],Hir«4  it,  $in4  we  can  pnly  pardon  as  far 

Jl$  we  viiere  able  to  punish;  ]^u^  e^  permit^ 

i&f  cf0V^  ^f  xx)tare.    Pju9  est  nolle,  qui 

jjKfte^  PfiUle. — L.  ,111.  ff.  jde  reff.  Jur.     Qpod 

p^is^M^Uthabjf^fi  non^pat/sd,  id  .reppijtiare 

nc^  j?Qte*i-r^L/^L^^      ff.  de  r^.  Juris.  Is 

:n^ii9  J'WJfdiare  gtfi  et  acMirere  pq/lest.^r-^ 

'Xi«  Tpr}Xh  %  d<^  ac^irenoa  v(l  omittendd 

hered^tate. 

There^  l^ketwise  a  piirxdple  cjf  ^he  rights 
0f  ^en^  that ''  fqreign  nations  ought  npt  to 
jlijterfere  i^  the  interior  ^govemihc^nt  ^of  ijn 
independent  nutate.  J[t  is  not  *for  them  ^x> 
judge  ;bet:MreQn  the  citizens  ;wr{Kmi  discord 
induces  to  fly  to  arms,  nor  between*  the  pnnee 
and  the  subjects ;  ,the  jtwo  partjjes  fre  enuafly 
Ibneign  to  them,  equally  inacpoident  of  their 
authority :  it  remains  ten  them  to  inter^NDW 
their  good  offices  for  the  re-eateUishmmt  ^ 
peaee,  and  uatiind  law  incites  them  Ip-ii.'' 
— -Vattd,  lib,  UL  oqp.  18.  see.  496. 


qf  ysj^  jn  J^  cQVptr}'  >\  hich  the  force  of  arm/s 
jp]^ce.4  iii  tl^eir  poyy.er,  but  they  had  npt  (ac- 
cording to  thje  \aw  pf  ,ii?it^ops)  the  pow/er  pf 
judging  tiiie  Qonduct^^nd  the  pplijtical  opinions 
iof  tAc  .citizen?  ;ijirhp  J^ad  i^ken  p^rt  in  the  re-* 
•yolut;(yi.. 

TJiis  pfinc^ple  was  well  ki^own  pn  the  part 
.of  .the  pleqipbte^itiaries  wV  concluded  the 
conye^tipQ  ca  P^ris;  it  is  tlveijefore  imp,QSsiJWe 
;tp  understand  art.  l-^im  the  senae  whidi  the* 
high  powers  yndersliood  it^  viz.  i;enouncing 
^  fight  j^hich  they  had  ;iot. 

Byit  the  king  of  Fr^ce  was  their  ally ;  it 
w^s  in  )iib'holyx9U3e  tiiat  they  ii^d  taken  up 
arras;  thiey  acted  Jbr  ;hiin  and  in  his  name. 
The  prpdamation  of  the  ^5th  of  Juijie,  and 
the  freaty  of  th^e  20th  November^  ieaN-e  ijo 
do\ibt  in  this  respect ;  it  cannot  therefore  be 
5ai^,  that  ;the  convention  of  the  8d  .^ulv  was 
not  ^iinding  on  the  Vji^g  of  France. 

fiis  p[iajeS|ty,  always'  great  and  generous, 
^*  had  npt  washed  to  imite  his  arm?  no^  those 
of  ;hi3  family  tjo  the  instruments  which  ^Xp- 
vidence  had  made  upe  of  to  piiini^h  tr^wprf* 
(proclamation  25th  June),  Ibut  the  aHied 
generals,  **  whose  powerful  efforts  dissipated 
%e  satellites  of  tne  tyrant  (saime  proclama- 
tion), h^  necess^y,  with  the  po\frer  of  act- 
ing offensively  in  the  interest  oFthe  alliance, 
ai^d  what  the  lawyers  caH  casus  Jkdtris,  the 
>power  of  mfkkiiig  capitulations  and  truces, 
which  in  stoppmg  the  effusion  of  'blood, 
ivould  naturally  hasten  the  epoch  of  ^  pat- 
cafication  and  return  to  ordfer.  Otherwise, 
and  if  we  only  suppose  them  to  possi^s  the 
Ar^t  pf  theye  powers  without  adriiitting  the 
second,  h  follows,  that  war  once  oommenced 
could  only  terminate  with  the  ^xti|ieti<Hi  of 
aHthe  ornnbatanta;  a  principle  4oo  repugnant 
tto  t;he  rights  of  nations,  ^to  4mmamty,  and 
Above  flti,'  to  4lie  paternal  ^aentknmts  of  bis 
majesty  ^or4iis  people. 

^'bus,  '%he  same  generals  who  had  the 
power  ^AttackHig  :the  Frendi  army  and 
taking  iParis  iii  a^M  of  lenatance,  had  cer^ 
•tainly  the  right  of  granting  the  clauses  of  a 
eonvenCioB^hich  spared  me  dty  the  bonoit 
^  ^  negBf  and  the  .conseqaenees  of  bdng 
4akeD  by  stona. 

^Sincea  gaoswd  and  a  cwmnandmtof  4i 
•Iplsiae  OM^t  natiuaUy  to  ba  pravidtd 


their  tunctions,  we  have  a  nght  to  presume 
that  they  have  these  powers;  and  that  of  coiir 
icluding  a  capitulation  is  certainly  of  the  nuiri- 
]ber,  espedailv  when  the  orders  of  the  sove- 
reign  cannot  oe  waited  for.  The  treaty  which 
they  shall  make  on  this  subject  wiU  be  valid, 
^and  will  bind  the  sovereigns  in  whose  name 
and  authority  the  respective  commanders 
^cted."-rVattel,  lib.  in,  art.  16.  sec,  261. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  convention  was 
made  with  rebels  ?  If  so,  it  would  not  be 
the  less  a  treaty,  a  faith  sworn,  and  an  obli- 
gatory convention.  Let  us  hear  what  Vattel 
says  on  the  subject.  '^  The  most  certain 
means  of  appeasing  seditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  just,  is  that  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people ;  and  if  they  have  risen 
ytrithout  a  cause,  which,  perhaps,  never  hap- 
pened, we  ought,  as  we  have  observed,  to 
^ant  an  amnesty  to  the  greater  number. — 
As  soon  as  the  amnesty  is  published  and  ac- 
cepted, all  the  past  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion ;  DO  one  ought  to  be  troubled  for 
what  he  had  done  relative  to  the  commo- 
tions. And  in  general,  the  prince,  a  religious 
observer  of  his  word;  ought  to  keep  m  he 
has  promised  even  to  the  rebels,  by  whom  I 
understand  those  who  had  revolted  without 
reason  or  necessity.  If  his  promises  are  not 
inviolable,  there  will  b^  no  longer  any  safety 
for  the  rebels  in  Ideating  with  him.  As  soon 
..as  they  hiave  drawn  the  sword  they  must 
throw  a^ay  the  sheath^  as  an  old  author  ob- 
served. The  prince  will  be  wanting  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  salutary  means  of  appeas- 
ing a  revolt,  and  there  will  only  be  left  to 
him  to  put  it  down,  and  to  exterminate  the 
revolters.  Despair  wiU  i:ender  them  formi- 
dable, while  compassion  will  procure  them 
aid,  increase  their  party,  and  the  state  wUl 
find  itself  in  danger.  What  would  have  bp- 
come  of  France  if  the  leaguers  had  not  been 
.  able  to  confide  in  the  promises  of  Henry  the 
Great?"— Vattel, book m.  ch.  18. sect.  291. 

WiU  it  still  be  said  th^t  article  12  i$  put 
of  the  or£nary  terms  of  a  capitulation  ? 
•  We  reflfy  no^  beoausfe  the  pftrMes  pnly  ca- 
pitulate to  save  their  lives  a^d  liberty f^nd  it 
'would  not  be  saving  tbem^  to  excdiange  the  ^ 
::chanee:of  aaa«iioai)aU  ^. thQ..exp^^tadpn 
of  the  gallows ;  to  stipulate  for  a  partial  and 


value  to-morrow ;  bmdmg  on  the  afties,  fron 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  'fear,  and  withou 
eflfect  &s  to  the  king  of  France,  who  aloiK 
had  the  right  of  punishing  legally. 

In  the  second  place  we  reply,  that  **  if  i 
happen  in  the  conferences  for  a  capitulatioi 
that  one  of  the  commandants  insist  on  con 
ditions  which  the  other  does  not  think  it  ir 
his  power  to  grant,  they  have  one  step  t( 
take,  which  is  to  agree  on  a  suspension  oi 
arms,  during  which  all  things  shall  remain 
in  their  present  state  until  superior  orders 
are  received." — ^Vattel,  book  iii.  ch.  16.  sect. 
262.     Now  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done, 
because  the  allied  generals  knew  well  that 
they  had  full  powers  firom  the  king  of  France 
to  save  his  capital,  even  at  the  price  of  his 
most  just  resentments. 

Tlius  when  his  majesty  entered  Faris» 
nmidst  the  lively  acclamations  of  a  people 
intoxicated  with  the  happiness  of  seeing  him 
;again,  he  did  not  disavow  the  convention  of 
the  3d  July,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed,  his 
majesty  would  not  have  failed  to  have  done, 
if  his  intention  had  not  been,  in  profiting  by 
the  benefits  of  the  convention,  to  caremlly 
maintain  all  the  stipulations.     •*  We  have 
^hewn,"  says  Vattel,  "  that  the  state  cannot 
be  bound  by  an  agreement  made  without  its 
order,  and  without  authority  on  its  part ;  but 
is  it  absolutely  bound  to  nothing?  that  is 
what  yye  have  to  examine.     If  the  things 
still  remain  in  statu  quo,  the  state  or  the 
sovereign  can  simply  disavow  the  treaty, 
](vhich  tails  to  the  ground  by  this  disavowal, 
an4  is  perfectly  as  if  it  had  not  been  made ; 
but  the  sovereign  ought  to  manifest  his  will 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  comes  to  his  knowledge; 
not,  in  fact,  that  ms  silence  can  give  force  to 
a  convention  wliich  ought  to  have  none 
without  his  approbation,  out  there  would  be 
bad  faith  in  leaving  the  time  to  the  other 
party  to  execute  on  his  part  an  agreement 
liot  intended  to  be  ratified." — Vattpl,  book 
IL  chap.  16.  sect.  212. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  his  majesty  ba3  not 
disavowed  the  convention  of  the  3d  Jv]^\ 
after  being  made  aqquainl^ed  with  it.  ^'ot 
jofily  }fis  majesty  has  not  disavpwed  ^e  con- 
ventimi  G^  the  ad  July,  bulj  it  pay  Ve  said 
that  his  government  iuflered  and  prbcurea 


umettled  9taite  c#  l4e  Cmbto  gov^mjnenit. 
Oh  the  death  <^(jhe  levilimaU  kkigeFGiiid^ 
in  the  year  179B,  Fdietn^  TallM^  tli^  cMef 
cdigar  or  prime  itAmtsf,  eontri^^d  to*  raiM 
t&  the  throne,  kt  prgudiee  of  the  netrest 
relatives  of  the  deceased  king^  a  yoitng  Ma* 
hibar  of  infmer  exlSraetion»  and  of  no  talentti 
The  queen,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  former 
king,  were  thrown  into  prison;  but  the 

Jueen's  brother,  Mooto  Sawmey,  escaped 
^tn  Candy,  and  Sought  the  protection  of 
the  British  govemmeBt  The  second  adigar^ 
who  WBS  a  man  of  integrity,  was  beheaded ; 
aiHl-as  the  upstart  king  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  as  a  mere  puppet,  to  dazsele  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  Pelem^  Talav^  ruled  with 
absolute  sway.  Six  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  of  the  new  reign  when  this  consum- 
mate villain  made  certain  mysterious  over* 
tares  to  Mr.  North,  the  whole  scope  of  which 
be  did  not  at  that  time  clearly  comprehend : 
but  on  a  second  interview,  he  had  the  auda- 
cflr  to  sabmit  &  direct  proposal  for  assistance 
to^  take  arway  the  iSlfeef  the  king  whom  he 
had  recently  et^ated,  and  to^ptoce  himself  on 
the  throne.  On  the  miee  or  tiiiese  in&mous 
conditions  he  offerea  to  make  the  English 
roasters  of  the  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to . 
add  that  Mr.  Kbrtii  received  wiUit  horror,; 
und  refused  with  indignation^  apropoaU"  so 
Ktrocious. 

This  man  was  not^  however,  deterred'firmt 
renewing  his  itifamous  ofibr,  in  the  foltowihg 
year,  to  Mr.  Boyd,,  the  pubfic  secretary; 
mi^iig  at  the  same  time  a  deebration,  that 
his  sole  motive  in  raiding  an  ignorant  and 
obscure  youth  to  1^  throne,  had  been  that 
of  rendering  him  detestable  ih  the  eyes  of 
his  ^ple,  and  to  effbct  a  revolution  whidi 
dkHiM  end  in  the  extinction  of  tiie  foieign 
ftmHy,  and  allow  ihe  Candians  to  be  gou 
vemed  b^  the  legitimate  chieft  of  the  island 
Hit  resd  intentiiM),  however,  appraredtobe 
that  of  drawmg  the  Britisll  inCo-a  war  with 
the  Candians;  of  enticing  their  tihoops-  into 
the  interior  of  the  oountoy;  where,  flera  the 
impassable  defiles;  mountain  torrenta^  tMdk 
mMs,  thetotd  wanftof  roodafiir  earriigea' 
and  beasts  of  bnrthm,  hut  AoveaH^  ftoni 
ike  tettreme  untoaMibeit  <£  the  dSmtHtio^ 
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^  liia  owrtare  having  keen  rgecfied  with 
diadaitt^  thenext  step  was  to  shew  that  the 
Candkaitweie  making  preparatiom  fi»  im- 
mediate war  against  we  Bntish.  They  a$« 
aembtsd  in:  fimse  upon  the  frontiecs ;  they 
detained  thirty  or  forty  British  sul^ecte,  wha 
had  repaired  as  usual  to  Candia,  in  tiie  pur- 
amt  of  oomoieice,  and  trevted  them  mtii  tbe 
utmost  barbarity.  They  robbed  some  Moor-, 
men  also^  subjects  of  the  British  govemmentr. 
who  had  from,  time  immemorial  carried  ona 
commerce  with  the  Candians,  of  their  cattle 
and  Areca^  msts.  An  explanation  was  de* 
mandeci^  but  the  first  adigar  refused  to  give 
any,  and  rejected  every  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion for  the  accommooation  of  existing  dif 
fences.  It  was  evident  indeed  that  he 
courted  war,  as  best  suited  to  his  own  nefa* 
rious  purposes.  He  calculated  upon  obtain- 
ing Credit  if  the  English  were  vanquished 
and  expelled  from  the  island,  or  that  in  the 
Stmggle  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  dis* 

Etmmg  hia  puppet  irin^  and  then  secure 
I  awa  poweB  by^  offinang  advantagaaus 
tarms  t»  ike  Endirii. 

In  this  state  CT  ticacheiQiia  plotting  and 
open  preparation  for  war,  the  governor  felt 
it?  Iiis  doty  to  put  the  Briti^  troops  in  mo- 
tion^. The  adigar  made  no  secret  of  his^  opi*- 
nion,  that  t^e  English  would  succeed  in^feaki- 
iiig  GMdy ;  he  seemed  indeed  to  wish'  it; 
but  he  imde  himself  secure  d^t  ha  oohdd 
contrive  to  stairo  or  diown;  them  afterwasda 
I&fact»  oortroopsi  altaost  without  firing  ai 
shot,  found  themselves  in  the  capita!  of  m 
Candian  ^minions^  where,  however,  nota^ 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen  excepting  a 
few  psrish  dogSi  One  diviuon  of  the  army, 
from  Columibo,  had  performed  the  mardi  of 
one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  the  other 
divirion,  fit>m  the  opposite  pmnt  of  Triiico- 
makfCi  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  forty*twa 
miles,  thwM^  one  of  the  moat  difficult  ooum 
tries  in  the  worid.  Both  arri«ed  nearly  aboutr 
the  same  time  at  the  oentrid  etfy^  but  they 
fiMHiditadeaert:  it  had  been  evaeuated  sbm) 
aetfim  toin'manyplaoes».a»d  the  troaagie' 
and  all  the  noetvallMUeaKtislte  bad.kesn> 
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wounaea  untu  sucn  time  m  tney  omki  be 
removed  toTmoonudee^r  Columbo.  Tfaeie 
articles  were  written  on  sacred  psper,  signed 
and  exchanged  between  mi^or  Iteyie  and 
the  adigar,  and  passports  given  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  Tlie  troops  aooordingly  marched 
out  of  the  town,  exoqpt  the  sick,  consisting 
of  14  officers,  SO  British  soldiers,  350  Malaya, 
140  gun  Lascars,  with  jHrince  Mootoo  Saw- 
mey  and  his  attendants.  At  the  distance  of 
a*  mile  and  a  half,  they  were  obliged  to  halt 
cm  the  banks  of  the  MahavUlaganga  river,  it 
not  being  fordable.  Several  armed  Candians 
advaneed,  and  among  them  were  four  head- 
men,  who  informed  major  Davie  that  the 
king  had  been  greatly  enraged  at  the  adigar 
for  allowing  the  garrison  to  leave  Can<^ ; 
but  that  on  delivering  up  Mootoo  Sawmey 
they  shoidd  be  supplied  Tv^th  boats  to  cross 
the  river,  and  such  assistance  as  mi^ht  enable 
them  to  reach  Trinoomalee.  Major  Davie 
referred  them  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  by 
whidh  he  dedared  bis  resolution  to  abide.-?- 
Two  hours  after  this  another  party  waitejd 
on  the  major,  spoke  to  him  in  a  mild  and 
friendly  manner,  declared  that  the  king  was 
desirous  to  see  and  embrace  Mootoo  Sawmey, 
and  that  he  wished  to  receive  and  protect 
him  as  a  relation ;  but  the  ipajor,  after  con- 
sulting his  brother  officers,  x^epUed,  that  he 
could  not  nart  with  Mootoo  Sawmey  with- 
.out  orders  from  Columbo.  They  dien  went 
away,  but  presently  returning,  declared,  that 
i£  Mootoo  Sawmev  was  not  given  lip,  the 
king  would  send  )m  whole  force  to  seize 
him,  and  prevent  the  Bntisli  troops  from 
crosMng  the  river.  On  this  major  Davie, 
addressing  himself  to  the  unfortunate  prince, 
told  him  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  detain 
him  longer,  but  that  the  king. had  nledged 
himself  to  receive  him  kincUy.  Mootoo 
'Sawmey  then  exdaimed*  '^  My  God !  Is  it 
'posriUe,  that  the  triumphant  .arms  of  Eng- 
land can  be 'SO  humblea  as  to  fear  the  me- 
naces of  sudi  cowards  as  the  Candians  T 
The  English  officers  fdt  for  the  unfortunate 
prince,  but  fdt  also  that  resistance  would  be 
^m  vain,  and  only  tend  to  involve  them  in 
destruction.  He  ^k^bs  delivered  up  to  the 
chieC  and,  with  hia  rdatikms  and  servants^ 
conducted  to  Candy.    T|ie  king,  after  up- 


ot  tbe  crown»  oeuverea  mm  ana  two  et  iks 
rdatioM  to  tiba  executioowt  who  struck  i^ 
their  heeds !  Ei^t  of  hia  servants  ^ete  de- 
pfived  of  their  noses  and  eaus,  in:  whleb  mu- 
tikled^cooditionL  th^  arrived  six  jt^eeks  after- 
wards at  Trinoomalee. 

Fres^Ltly  about  100  Candian  Malays, 
nearly  as  many  Caffi:ees^  and  a  crowd  of  un- 
disciplined Candians^  posted  themsdves  with- 
in a  nundred  paces  of  the  British  troops.  A 
dessave^  or  head-man,  then  approached  major 
Davi^  and  told  him  it  was  tne  king's  order 
that  the^  should  all  return  to  Candy  un- 
armed ;  m  case  of  reftisal  they  would  be  imi- 
mediately  surrounded  and  put  tp  death. — 
The  officers,  after  a  short  consultation,  aban- 
doned themsdves  to  the  men^  of  the  Can- 
dians, by  delivering  up  their  swords,  and  tfa« 
troops  were  ordered  to  ground  their  arms. 
They  were  then  marchea  towards  the  towa 
Such  of  the  Malays  as  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  intolhe  service  of  the  king 
were  separated  from  the  rest  The  others 
were  lianded  over  to  the  Candian  troops. — 
The  English  officers,  were  then  separated 
^om  the  private  soldiers,  and  all  led  out, 
two  by  two,  at  a  distance  from  one  another, 
when  the  CafFrees,  by,  order  of  the  chief  adi- 
gar^  perpetrated  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
massacres  which  historv  records.  The  only 
Englishmen  selected  tor  preservation  were 
major  Davie  and  captain  Rumley  of  the 
Malay  regiment,  who  were  carried  to  Candy 
after  the  massacre  was  completed.  Previous 
to  this  massacre,/all  the  sick  in  Candy,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men» 
had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  thej 
lay»  incapable  of  any  resistance,  in  the  hospi- 
tal The  infamous  adigar  closed  this  day 
of  blood  by  collecting  together  the  eflfects  of 
the  murdered  officers  and  soldiers,  and  by 
firing  a  royal  salute  in  cdebration  of  his  dia^ 
bolical  triumph. 

During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 

Srpetration  of  this  atrodous  act,  captain 
umphieys  laying  hold  of  the  arm  of  an 
assistant«surgeon  of  the  Malay  refipment, 
rolled  down  with  Imn.  from  a  hei^t  to  a 
hoUow,  into  which  the  dead  bodies  vf^xe 
thrown.  They  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
sdves fi>r  several  days;   the  .fetter .  fina&y 


amidiedy^orwM^inuraeredJnCBfidy.  George 
Banidey,  a  eorptfral  of  the  I^h  regiment, 
left  for  dead  in  the  general  slaughter,  found 
iBMns'to  Blaice  hia  eseape,  and  was  the  first 
to  otrnimtnHoate  the  horrible  story  at  Fort 
MacdowalL 

A  trait  of  heroic  fidelity  and  devotion  was 
dnnlayed  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  which 
weu  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Captain 
Nburadeen  and  his  brotlier,  native  Malay 
officers,  were  ordered  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  king,  whidi  they  refused  to  do, 
as  an  act  of  liumiliation  to  royal  blood, 
from  which  they  had  sprung,  their  grand- 
lather  having  lieen  an  independent  sove- 
reign. He  ttien  asked  them  to  enter  his 
service  and  command  his  Malay  troops.— 
Noiiradeen  replied,  tliat  in  accepting  such  a 
proposal  he  should  disgrace  himself:  that  he 
nad  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  that  he  would  live  and  die  m  his  service. 
They  were  then  thrown  into  prison,  and  after 
six  weeks  brought  again  before  the  king, 
when  he  asked  them  whether  tliey  preferred 
death  or  his  service.  They  both  answered 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  in  the  service  of 
the  fllustrious  king  of  England.  The  king, 
turning  from  them  in  a  rage,  ordered  them 
to  be  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  a  ser- 
vant who  had  attended  Nouradeen  shared 
the  same  fate.  Their  bodies  were  dragged 
into  the  woods,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by 
the  beasts  of  prey. 

Such  were  the  melancholy  results  of  the 
capture  of  Candy  by  the  British  arms  in 
1803.  From  that  period  the  mmd  of  the 
usurper  seemed  to  leel  an  impression  of  su- 
penonty.  He  refused  to  release  major  Davie 
and  captain  Rumley^,  and  treated  them  witiii 
the  greatest  barbanty.  He  rejected  eXL  ad- 
vanees  on  our  part  towards  a  friendly  under- 
standing, regarding  them  as  indications  of 
our  weakness  j  ana  took  every  occasion  of 
evincing  the  most  rooted  and  implaca()le 
animosity  against  the  subjects  of  the  British 
government  Among  the  numerous  objects 
of  brutal  insolence  may  be  mentioned  the 
late  of  ten  innocent  traders,  of  the  province 
of  Cbhimbo,  whom  he  caused  to  be  seized 
and  carried  to  the  capital,  where,  wilJiout 
the  ituj^utatioii  of  crime,  or  the  form  of  triaV. 


rous  manner.  Seven  died  on  the  spot^  and 
the  remaining  tliree  were  sent  to  Cohimbo, 
by  way  of  defiance^  with  their  amputated 
Umbs,  arms^  nose%  and  ears,  suspended  round 
their  necks. 

Tlie  savage  draracter  of  this  foreign  usur- 
per was  afterwards  displayed  in  another  in-^ 
stance,  which  included  every  thing  that  was 
barbarous  and  unprincipled  in  public  niiQr 
and  pourtrays  the  last  stage  of  individual 
d^Nravity  and  wickedness^  tlie  obfiteration  of 
every  remains  of  oonscienoe,  and  the  complete 
extinction  of  every  trace  cf  human  feeling. 
In  the  month  of  March  1814,  Eheylapok, 
the  first  adigar,  or  prime  minister^  of  the 
province  of  iSuffiagan,  was  summoned  to 
Candy,  to  answer  for  some  supposed  ofBsnc^. 
He  knew  too  well:  the  fate  that  awaited  him 
where  suspidon  was  a  crime,  and  prepared 
to  resist  an  attempt  to  force  him.  Tne  whole 
population  flocked  to  his  standard ;  he  oflSbr- 
ed  to  surrend^  his  province  to  tiie  British 
govemm^t,  but  the  governor  rgected  the 
proposal.  He  deemed  it  prudent^  however, 
to  send  a  small  detadiment  to  the  limits,  in 
order  to  protect  the  intwrity  of  our  own 
territory,  and  the  natives  of  his  own  govern- 
ment^ from  having  their  fields  and  villages 
made  the  scene  of  war&re  between  the  two 
parties.  The  family  of  the  adigar,  who,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  many  of  the  eastern 
courts,  had  been  detained  as  hostages,  were 
instantly  singled  out  by  the  savage  usurper 
to  be  exhibited  as  the  victims  of  hisfurvand 
revenge.  The  mother  and  her  four  children, 
the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast,  were 
dragged  into  the  market  place ;  the  inlhnt 
was  first  torn  from  the  arms  of  its  mother, 
its  bead  severed  fit>m  the  body  and  cast  into 
a  mortar,  in  which  the  mother  with  her  own 
hands  was  oompdled  to  pound  it ;  the  rest 
were  murdered  in  succession  in  her  presence: 
and  this  wanton  and  sscvage  butchery  of  in- 
nocent children  was  crowned  by  an  act  of 
unintenttonal  merw— the  murder  of  thedis^ 
tracted  mother.  She,  with  three  other  fe^ 
males,  was  cast  into  a  liake  and  drowned. 

These  atrocious  acts,  joined  with  the  fe^ 
volt  of  the  people  in  the  frontier  pfovhicesr 
finally  determined  the  Ehglisb  governor  toi^ 
take  up  ann%  and  troops  were  put  in  notioo 


issued  promising  weurity  and  moteetion  to 
the  Candidn%  and  announcing  tnat  the  eourt 
alone  was  the  object  of  hosllutjr. 

The  governor,  and  lieutenant^gen.  Brown- 
^ggf  no^  Qpmmander  in  ehief,  Mtanged  the 
march  of  the  armjr  from  Cohimboj  m  divi- 
sions, to  avmd  the  difficulty  of  supplying  it 
with  provisions.  Thisj  (md  tfce  jraggedness 
of  the  roads,  witli  raii^  weather,  were  in  fact 
the  onlv  obstiteles  ag^mst  which  they  had  to 
eputend.  At  jio  point  did  they  meet  with 
armed  vesiMance ;  and  the  provindal  a^can 
were  dl  ready  to  join  them»  as  soon  as  mey 
•fetfiid  it  «oulA  be  done  with  safety  to  their 
fbmflfea  A  detadiment  entered  Candy  on 
February  llth,  which  waa  'Soufod  entvely 
.dceerted  'by  Ihe  Inhabitants,  end  stnnt  of  aU 
valuable  wopeiitv.  The  king  'had  taken 
flight  with  a  ssQaU  number  of  adherents,  and 
after  muah  ^nquiiy  was  known  to  be  in  the 
eourt  iioasc'cn  Dombera,  where  he  had  no 
.means  of  ^soaping.  Pnevieusta  his  departure^ 
a  messenger  bnngfat  htm  intdligenoe  of  the 
flritisfa  troops  {having  orosaed  the  Brontiers ; 
heimoBsediately  GSderad  Jiis  bead  to  be  struck 
off:  a^Q^cfr  aa«[iudnted  Inm  with  the  defec* 
4ton  of  Ws  army ;  <iie  dinoeted  that  he  should 
.be'lmpabd  aiive*  The  defection  aOm  prime 
ministorsiceiidttfled  the  goieral  revolt;  and 
jewew  cirtttmstaMe  \Qf  wis  miserable  moi- 
nav^  Ail  denoted  the  g^fieral  detestation 
inqnred  fay  his  inhuami  tynuiny, 

Yhe  ftrat  and  most  »tnking  objects  that 
poeaented  flieosadves  to  view,  on  the  en* 
tnmee  of  the  British  into  the  caty,  confirmed 
«H  that  had  been  heard  and  known  of  the 
saviige  j^umcter  of  the  fugitive  king :  they 
ureie  Hie  fuutilated  xemains  of  14  wretches^ 
4tuck  upafi  stefces  bef<»!e  tlie  town.  A  living, 
algeft  ipBe$ente4  flt^alf  before  the  command 
iog  efficeiik  wi&  a  faqe  meagre  and  sallow,  a 
ibwrd  Ipf^  und  matted,  dotlui^  ragged, 
litanty,  §;i^  <£  the  same  kiqd  as  that  worn 
'  by  tlie  Siiiffalese.  He  spoke  the  English 
Jwigttaffie;  bis  oame,  he  said^  wyt  Thoeni: 
.he£iid  been  «  private  ia  the  Bfflgal  artillery ; 
had  aowmpanied  the  expedition  to  Candy  in 
.  J4Bflt9,^«id  badsurvivsed  the  massacre  of  niaibr 
f>mWM  ^coiFf9i\  bwiiigbeen  oneof  thesidc 
4n  ^^KwpitaJt  fidledlnra  Uowfimn  the 


morning  crawling  towmds  «n  ^xfsavMicm  in 
the  ground,  he  was  smed»  buBg  by  theiMdt 
on  the  branch  <if  h  tree,  and  once  itere.kft 
to  his  Ate:  the  rope  iirakeandtheMl:  he 
wasti  second  time  observed  tohe  alive, «  jo* 
cond  time  hung  up,  and  a  second  liaw  the 
rope  •Mve  way.  AKeT.some1rase,seiSKivfiiDg 
aiitlte  strength,  he  began  to  sal  a  Jngher 
value  upon  Itfe.  By  grttt  eff>aks^Mached 
a  deserted  hist,  where  lie  remained  Air  ten 
days,  without  any  other  susftemusee  than  tibe 
grass  which  gmw  around  it,  and  the  sain  that 
m  through  tbe  roof.  An  old  Candian, 
looking  by  aceident  into  the  hut,  and  wein^ 
this  wretdied  tenant,  fled  wkh  apparent  ter- 
ror, but  shortly  retuming;  slippied  in  a  pbte 
of  rice  and  instantiy  disappeared.  On  being 
told  tiie  tale  of  Thoen«  the  men«pcfa,  wto 
Jbad  never  felt  the  ^  quality  of  mercy,"  yielded 
to  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and  spared  his 
life,  but  regarded  him  as  an  oligect  of  anapi- 
Cion,  and  made  his  existenne  as  miswable  as 
possible.  Thoen  once  attempted  to  send  a 
message  to  migor  Davie  by  a  woman,  who 
being  discovered  in  tiiis  act  of  huma^ty  was 
instantly  put  to  death. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  solemn  confevenoe 
was  bekl  ro  the  palace  of  Candy,  hetweea 
the  governor  and  commander  in  chieC  on 
the  fart  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
adigars  and  principal  Candian  chiefi,  on  the 
part  <if  the  natives.  With  a  monster  of  de- 
pravity who  could  select  for  his  victims  hd^ 
Jess  females,  unchfu'ged  with  any  offence  it 
was  quite  imposdble  to  establish  any  civilised 
jelations  either  of  peace  or  war;  and  huma 
nity  as  well  as  policy  called  general  Brown* 
rigg  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  d^ieis  and 
|i6opl^  that  the  dominion  should  be  vested 
m  tiie  sovepeign  of  the  British  empire.  A 
treaty  previously  framed  &r  establishing  his 
'migesty's  government  in  the  Candian  pro* 
vinces,  was  read  and  unanimously  assented 
ta  It  was  followed  by  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring the  result  of  the  convention,  in  seven 
articles.  In  the  first,  the  cruelties  and  op- 
pressions of  the  Malabar  ruler  are  redted, 
cqnttsting  in  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  inflic> 
tion  of  tortures  and  death,  and  a  gen»al 
disuq^ard  of  bH  dvil  ri^t&  The  second 
dMhtra^  that  hf  the  habkual  :^abitiQCi  of  ail 
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Nepaulese,  oontented  itself  for  a  oonsiderable 
period  with  remonstrances  and  representa- 
tions, trusting  that  the  justice  of  its  cause, 
would  become  apparent  to  the  Nepaulese 
jgovernment,  and  produce  the  proper  effect 
on  the  mind  of  its  Rajah  and  his  ministers. 
The  repeated  complaints  of  its  subjects,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  new  instance  of  encroach- 
ment in  the  Tuppah  of  Nunnore,  fbrming  a 
portion  of  Betteah,  which  led  to  an  affidr  in 
which  Subafa  Ludiinger,  an  oSoer  of  the 
Nepaulese  government  was  skin,  fit  last  in- 
duced the  British  government  to  depute  one 
of  its  civil  officers  oi^  the  spot,  where  he  was 
met  by  deputies  from  tiie  state  of  Nepaul,  in 
concert  with  whom  proceedings  were  held, 
and  evidence  taken^  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  claims  of  the  parties.  The  result 
left  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  British  go- 
vernment^ jand  of  the  imjust  and  idolent  pro- 
/oeduie  of  the  Nepaulese. 

A  more  striking  proof  of  the  spirit  of 
rapacity  and  unjust  aggression  by  which  the 
Nepaulese  were  actuat^»  cannot  be  adduced, 
than  the  fact,  that,  after  having  agreed  in  the 
investi^tion  r^erred  to  above,  and  after  the 
actual  deputation  of  officers  l^  e^h  goverur 
ment,  the  Nepaulese  suddenly  seized  an  ad- 
ditional tract  of  country  belonging  to  the 
company,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  their  former  aggressions.  This  vio^ 
lent  and  unjust  procedure  would  have  war- 
ranted an  immediate  demand  for  restitution, 
or  even  tlie  actusd  rcrbccmpation  of  the  lands 
by  force ;  and  it  may  now  be  subject  of  re- 
gret to  the  British  government  that  this 
course  was  not  pursued.  Far,  however,  from 
re^nting  or  punishing  this  daring  outrage  as 
it  deserved,  Jthe  Britim  government  resolved 
to  persevere  in  the  amicable  course  which  it 
had  pursued  in  other  cases,  and  permitted 
Mr.  Young,  the  gjentieman  deputed  to  meet 
the  Nepamese  commissioners,  to  extend  his 
inquiries  to  the  lands'  newlv  seized  as  above 
stated^  as  weU  as  those  which  formed  the 
ori^nal  object  of  his  deputation. 

The  DBetext  by  which  the  Nepaulese  at- 
tempted to  justuy  their  occupation  of  the 
landsiin  Nunnoar,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer 
=^.an  twenty-two  villages,  was,  that  they  were 
^jududed  in  the  Tupp^  of  Rotehut;  forming^ 


Tuppah  was  restored  to  the  Nepaalete  in 
the  vear  1780,  with  the  rest  of  the  Tenaior 
of  Muckwanpore,  whidi  had  been  eooqiiered 
bv  the  Briti^  arms  tmder  major  Sa^ikK^. 
The  utter  noundlessness  of  ^s  nretext  was 
proved  bv  Sie  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Young, 
whidi  cieaii^  estaUnhed  tiiat  the  disputed 
lands  were  situated  in  the  Tuppah  of  Nun- 
noar^  a  pcnrtion  of  Purffunntdi  Suurawan, 
which  hiUl  been  reserved  by  the  company  at 
the  time  of  the  restitution  of  Rotehut  and 
Muckwanpore. 

The  declaration  charges  ihe  Nepaulese 
with  having  acted  on  a  premeditated  sys- 
tfim  of  gradual  encroachment,  which,  ow- 
ing to  thi  unexampled  forbeanmce  and  mo- 
deration of  the  British  govemmeuti  th^  had 
already  found  to  be  successful ;  and  tlmt  the 
assertion  of  the  twenty-two  villages  having 
})een  induded  in  the  Tuppah  of  Rotdiut, 
:^as  merely  brought  forward  to  give  a  cokNir 
t^  their  conduct  The  attempt  to  fix  on  the 
subjects  of  the  honourable  company  the  gi^ 
€£  the  murder  of  Subah  Luchuiger^  and  to 
urge,  because  the  Rajah  of  BetJbSib,  and  his 
followers,  were  not  punished  for  that  act, 
that  they  were  justified  in  their  subsequait 
^oceedmgs,  is  rebutted  by  the  uncontested 
fact,  that  Luchinger  had,  previouslv  to  the 
occurrence  o£  the  affiny  in  which  he  died, 
possessed  himself  of  some  villages  in  Betteah, 
and  was  preparing  to  extend  his  encroadi- 
ments.     The  dec^ation  then  proceeds : 

As  the  final  resolution  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, with  ^"espect  to  the  usurped  lands 
in  Betteah,  was  in  part  influenced  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Nepaulese^  relative  to  the  dis- 
puted territory  or  Bootwul  Shewaj  in  Go- 
ruckpore,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  of  that  transaction  in  this  {dace. 

It  is  notorious,  and  it  has  also  been  proved 
by  reference  to  authentic  records,  and  by  the 
unimpeached  testimony  o^  living  witnesses, 
that  the  whole  of  Bootwul^  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  hills,  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
of  Bootwid  alone,  was  hda  by  the  Rajidis  dT 
Palpah,  from  the  Nawaub  Vizier,  for  a  con- 
^derable  period  antecedent  to  the  treaty  of 
cession  in  1801 :  and  that  it  was  transferred 
to  the  company  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty, 
being  jspeafically  included  in  the  fichediOe 
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ivhich  ittighft  be  eoimdei^  In  'fliat  fnreoti* 
^tttion  by  4ur3ief  inquiiy  <Hi  the  spot  ThJ6 
preposM  being  made  1^  major  BuBA^sm, 
witti  an  offer  to  prodace  ftutber  documental^ 
fliey  declared  that  they  would  not  meet  Mfi^ 
nor  h(Ad  any  communication  with  him ;  and, 
revoking  the  conditional  transfer  of  the  re^ 
versed  lands,  demanded  that  major  Bradshaw 
should  instantly  leave  the  frontier.  The 
British  government,  finding  ail  ^xmdfiatoiy 
proposals  rejected  with  insult,  ordered  the 
troops  to  march ;  and  the  Nepaulese  forees, 
and  the  public  officers  of  that  government^ 
letirhig  on  the  advance  of  the  British  troops^ 
the  civij  officers  of  the  honourable  company 
were  enabled  to  establish  their  authority  in 
the  disputed  lands. 

Tlie  commencement  of  the  rainy  season 
shortly  rendered  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  regular  troops,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  periodical  fevers  which 
reign  throughout  the  tract  in  that  part  of  ttie 
year.  The  defence  of  the  recovered  lands 
was,  of  course,  unavoidably  entrusted  to  the 
police  establishments.  The  apparent  acqui- 
escence, however,  of  the  Nepaulese  in  wnaft 
had  taken  place,,  left  no  ,rpom  for  apprehen- 
sion :  especially  as  no  real  violence  had  been 
used  in  obliging  the  Nepaulese  to  retire  from 
the  district.  Oii  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
May,  the  principal  police  station  in  Bootwul 
was  attacked  by  a  lai^  body  of  the  Kepaw- 
lese  troops,  headed  by  an  officer  of  ihat  go- 
vemment»  named  Munraj  Foujdar,  and  tfii- 
ven  out  of  Bootwul,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Anrong  the  for- 
mer was  the  Darojah,  or  'prmctpsA  jpoiice 
officer,  who  was  murdered  in  <^old  bldiod, 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  baibarity,  ki 
the  presence  of  Munraj  Foujdar,  e^er  sur- 
rendering himself  a  prison^.  Another  po- 
fioe  Tannah  was  subsequentiy  attacked  by ' 
l3ie  Nepaulese  troops,  and  driven  out  with 
tJie  loss  of  several  persons  kiHed  and  wound- 
ed. In  consequence  of  the  impracticidb^^ity 
of  supporting  the  police  Tannaks,  by  sending 
troops  into  4fce  country  at  that  unhealthy 
season,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
them,  and  the  Nepaulese  w«iie  thus  enabled 
to  reK)Ccupy  Ae  whcflie  of  Uie  Amuted  terri- 
tory^ wMdi  they  have  maot  retaned.    The 


withllie  (state'or  NiepRiiwi^  stttiie  ao 
ennplishad,  ih4kii  tha  fntprtrMEon  <£  thii 
aanguioary  flSiAatiDGiiraaioatntt^  faf  wiadi 
Ike  utateof  WCTanlat  mioe  phoidilsdtf  ia 
die  Kxindition  4ir  a  piibKc  enemy  of  theBri. 
tuih  govemaoetit,  put  m  end  to  the  ponAu 
lity «  any  aooommodatioD,  except  on  iht 
basis  of  unqualified  mdMsiBsioD  and  atoMi* 
meat  Still  the  govemor-fpneral  would  not 
proceed  to  actual  fiiofltiiities»  wiAioiit  givii^ 
to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  4Xie  either  opcfiing 
for  avoiding  so  serious  an  ksae  Thacfera, 
ius  excellency  wrote  to  the  Bn^  of  Nepaul^ 
to  apprise  hun  of  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  tiie  insolent  outn^  whidi  faid 
taken  places  unless  the  government  of  Nepnd 
should  exonemte  itB»^ fi^em  tiie  act  by  dis- 
avowal and  punishment  of  the  perpetratoca 
Hiis  letter  received  an  answer  whdty  eva^ 
sive,  and  even  implving  menace. 

The  requidte  suxarasaian  and  atoneminit 
iiavingtbus  been  withheld,  the  Biil2di.g0^ 
vernment  had  no  cboioe  left  hui  an  ^^pfnl 
to  arms,  in  wAer  to  aven^  its  innocent  sid^ 
jects,  and  Tindieste  :te  insulted  dignity  and 
lionour.  The  us&voncable  aeason  of  tbe 
year  idoae  ^evented  it  firom  having  insfeant 
reeouvse  to  the  Bieaswes  aeeeBsaiy  fardwa* 
tistng  the  insolence,  violenee,  aadlMirhirity 
nf  tte  Nepaulese,  whose  wlade  ooodxm^  mat 
only  in  the  particaiar  cases  above  dietiaBcdp 
Imt  in  every  part  icif  tlKir  prooeodii^fs  tow»^ 
the  British  goverameot  nra  soies  of  yeasv, 
has  been  marked  bysn  entiK  AKragandof 
the  primcipieB  <jf  honoHr,  jaatifle*  asid  fi;ood 
faith,  ^giftaveted  by  the  moit  flagnoat  insc^ 
lenoe,  presunnptieei,  and  audacaty^  and  has 
manifested  the  eKistenoefefalong  ddterwned 
lesolution,  on  the  part  of  the  onut  «C  €aft- 
mundhoo,  to  reject  all  the  just  demands  of 
the  British  govenntient,  and  to  nfer  the  de- 
ctston  of  die  >€ue8tions  depen^og  faetareen 
the  two  states  to  the  issue  of  a  war. 

Etw  since  the  murder  of  the  police  offieeBS 
in  Bootwul,  and  Coring  the  aatavoidafale  in- 
terval of  inaction  whadi  followed*  the  Ne- 
Eulese,  with  a  baseness  and  barbarity  pecur 
r  to  theoisdves,  bad  mdeavouied  ^  de- 
stroy die  British  tPDo^  anfd  tha  subjects  tf 
the  company^  <qfntha  tamtiin  ii£  .Bsm^  bf 


4woftty^<>f  thbittltHnplI^        tlieinfinioiift 
idM^p^  aiid  fiaovA  imontW¥Qrtibl#  pvoafof 

The  unpedbaeDt  te  miiltUj^  cfptntiw^ 
uaaisig  ihm  tlur  mason  of  tlie  yeuv  is  no>y» 
«nnv^  8Bd  tbe  Bfitiali  g(yremiaMnt  is  pre- 
pared, by  ^BKt  aetiye  and  vigorous,  emptoy- 
nent  of  its  neaoufoes,  to  compel  the  state  of 
Kepaui  ta  make  tint  atonraaeiit  wlikh  it  is 
BO  jastly  entitled  to  deiDaiad ;  tlie  British  go- 
venuneiit  haa  long,  borne  the  couduct  of  the 
Nepaulese  with  uatexampkd  patience,  oppos- 
ing to  their  Tiolenee,  inaolraoe^  and  rapacity, 
a  course  of  procedure  uHif<HTOly  just  and 
moderate,  tkdt  forbearance  and  no^oderatiou 
must  have  their  limits,  and  the  British  go- 
vernment having  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  its  rights,  it»  interests,  and 
its  honour,  ivitt  itevw  lay  them  down,  until 
its  enemy  shall  be  forced  to  make  amp]e  sub* 
mission  and  atonemmt  for  his  outrageous 
conduct,  to  indemnify  it  fox  the  e^pence  of 
the  war,  and  to  afibcd  full  security  foi;  the 
maintenance  o£  those  lelatioiis  which  he  liaa 
so  shamefully  violated. 

If  the  miwtiided  ooufneUa  of  the  state  of 
Nepaul  shaiU  lead  it  obstinately  to  persist  in 
re^eetina  tiioae  just  demands,  it  will  itself  be 
responsmle  for  the  oocisequences.  The  Bri* 
tisli  government  haa  studiousty  endeavoured, 
by  every  eflort  of  conciliation,  to  avert  the 
extremity  of  a  war^  but  it  can  have  no  ap- 
prehension €£  the  result;  wd  it  relies  with 
confidence  <xi  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  on 
the  skill,  discipline,  and  valour  of  its  armies, 
for  a  speedy,  bonouisahle,  and  decisive  termi- 
nation of  the  contest  in  which  it  is  eng^ed* 

By  command  of  his  exoeUency  the  go- 
remor-genendL 

(Signed)  J.  Adam, 

Seoretarytogpv^mment 

PuUished  l^  coKamand  of  his  excdkqcy 
the  viee^iiresMent  m  ceusieii 

J.  Mqmckton, 
Acting  s^aratary  to  ^dvemmetat 

The  chief  eoiatntaiid  of  th^  forces  iigaip^st; 
Nepskd  havwg  been  efttMsked  to  ms^pfHff^ 
neral  air  David  Oehtefiloi^,  be  Xmgm  m 
•peratiom  kf  9q  Mttewfit  tfB^ia^fomvm 


tne  supplier  ot  tae  enemy  trom  tbe  mtenoc 
would  be  cut  o&    For  this  purpose  lieute- 
nant-colonel Thomson  was  seat  at  night,  on 
December  the  27th^  to  dislodge  them  from 
thje  stockades,  or  timber  forts,  whidi  they 
had  erected  on  two  of  these  points.    The 
difficulties  of  the  road  having  prevented  him 
from  reaching  the  first  point  tdl  late  on  the 
following  morning,  he  found  the  stockade 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  and 
brought  up  his  artillery  against  it    While 
euffaged  in  preparing  a  battery,  he  was  atr 
tacked  in  great  num&rs  by  the  enemy,  who 
attempted  to  surround  him.    The  warm  re- 
ception they  met  with  obDged  them  to  re- 
tire with  loss;  and  having  abandoned  one 
stockade,  the  Nepaulese  took  possession  of  ^ 
post  at  a  small  distance  with  all  their  force. 
At  the  beginning  of  1815,  an  advance  of 
the  divisions  commanded  by  maior-general 
Wood  and  Morley  was  successfully  resisted 
by  tlie  enemy,  who,  with  superior  numbers, 
obliged  the  assailants  to  retreat.    An  attack; 
also  on  a  stockaded  fort,  made  by  the  divi- 
sion under  major-general  Martindell,  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.    General  Och- 
terlony,  however,  succeeded,  by  a  series  of 
skilful  operations,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
April  1815,  in  establishing  the  British  troops 
on  the  Malown  range  of  mountains.  On  the 
16th,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Gorkah  commander,  in  person,  to  storm  the 
position  of  the  reserve,  under  lieutenant-col. 
Thompson^  which  terminated  in  the  tota} 
defeat  of  the  enemy  with  severe  loss.    In 
tbe  same  month,  colonel  Nichols  was  em- 
ployed in  another  part  of  the  Nepaul  fron- 
tier, where  he  carried  by  assault  the  fortified 
heights  and  town  of  Almora,  repulsed  th6 
enemy  in  a  night  attack  on  the  British  posi- 
tioii,  and  on  the  STth  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  principal  Nepaul  chiefs  of  the  Ke- 
mahoon.    The  result  (k  these  operations  was 
the  surrender  of  the  Nepaul  or  Gorkah  Com- 
mander in  chief,  Ummer  Sing  Tbappa ;  the 
evacuation  of  the  fortresses  of  Malown  ahd 
Tyetuck;  And  the  ces^on  of  the  whole  coun- 
Uy  from  KJemahpon  tp  the  Sutlege.    Tor 
.this  success .  the  govejnor-gwow4.!&^cted^ 
^ysH  salute  U>he  fired  >t  aD  theprfadpal 
stations  of  the  army.  It  is  evident,  mvrtrttf 


aavenmrous  loe,  wiui  wnuiu  uie  esuiousu- 
ment  of  a  lasting  pacification  was  more  to  be 
desired  than  expected. 

Intelligence  of  the  peace  of  Ghent  had 
reached  America  early  in  the  year,  and  the 
treaty  was  ratified  on  the  17th  of  February 
by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United 
States. 

THE   TREATY   IN   DETAIL. 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  firm,  and  universal 
peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States,  and  between  their  respective 
countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people 
of  every  degree,  without  exception  of  places 
or  persons.  All  hostilities  by  sea  and  land 
shall  cease,  as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  both  parties  as^  hereinafter 
raentiorted.  All  territories,  places,  and  pos- 
sessions whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party 
from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may 
be  taken  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  ex- 
cepting only  the  islands  hereafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without 
causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away 
any  of  the  artillery,  or  other  public  property, 
originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places, 
and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or 
any  slaves  or  other  private  property.  And 
all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  either 
of  a  public  nature,  or  belonging  to  private 
berspns,  which  in  the  course  of  the  war  may 
nave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
either  party,  shall  be,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, forthwith  restored,  and  delivered  to 
the  proper  authorities  and  persons  to  whom 
they  respectively  belong. 

Such  of  the  i^ands  in  the  bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy  as  are  claimed  by  both  parties  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose 
occupation  they  may  be  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
until  the  dedsion  respecting  the  title  to  the 
said  islands  shall  have  been  made,  in  con» 
formity  with  the  fourth  article  of  this  treaty. 

No  disposition  made  by  this  treaty,  as  to 
such  possession  of  the  islands  and  territories 
fdumed  by  both  parties,  shall  in  any  manner 
whatever  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of 
cith«r» 


ot  i,ni8  ixeRiy  oy  uoui  piuxies,  as  nereinaner 
mentioned,  carders  shall  oe  sent  to  the  armies, 
squadrons,  officers,  subjects,  and  dtizais  of 
the  two  powers,  to  oeaae  6xm  all  hostilities. 
And  to  prey^t  all  cause&of  complaint  whidi 
might  arise  on  account  of  the  prizes  which 
may  be  taken  at  sea  after  the  said  ratifioBt- 
tions  of  this  treaty,  it  is  redprocally  agreed, 
that  all  vessels  and  effects  which  may  be 
taken  after  the  space  of  twelve  days  £toai  the 
said  ratifications^  upon  all  parts  of  the  coast 
of  North  America,  fix)m  the  latitude  of 
twenty-three  degrees  north,  to  the  latitude 
of  fifty  degrees  north,  and  as  far  eastward  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean  as  the  thirty-sixth  degree 
of  west  longitude  fit)m  the  meridian  of  Green« 
wich,  shall  be  restored  on  each  side :  that  the 
time  shall  be  thirty  days  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  north  of  the  equinoctial 
line,  or  equator ;  and  the  same  time  for  the 
British  and  Irish  channels,  for  tlie  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies: 
forty  days  for  the  North  seas,  for  the  Baltic, 
and  for  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean :  sixty 
days  for  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south  of  the 
equator,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  ninety  days  for  every  other 
part  of  the  world  south  of  the  equator ;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  without  exception. 

Art.  III.  All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on 
either  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  sliall 
be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  as  hereinafter  me\u 
tioned,  on  thdr  paying  the  debts  which  they 
may  have  contracted  during  their  captivity. 
The  two  contracting  parties  respectivdy  en- 
gage to  discharge  in  specie  the  advances 
which  may  have  oeen  made  by  the  other  for 
the  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  such  pri- 
soners. 

Art  IV.  Whereas  it  was  stipulated  by  the 
ad  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1788,  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  thttt  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  should  comprehend  **  all 
islands  within  twenty  leagues  <^  any  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the 
points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  be- 
tween Nova  Scx)tia  on  the  one  pointy  and 


touch  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or 
heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of 
Nova  Scotia  f  and  whereas  the  several  islands 
in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  island  of  Grand 
Menan,  in  the  said  bay  of  Fundy,  are  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  as  being  comprehended 
within  their  aforesaid  boundaries,  which  said 
islands  are  claimed  as  belonging  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  as  having  been  at  the  time 
of,  and  previous  to  the  aforesaid  treaty  of 
1788,  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia;,  in  order,  therefore^  finally,  to 
decide  upon  these  claims,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  referred  to  two  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. — One  commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  ^vith 
the*  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof; 
and  the  said  two  commissioners,  so  appointed, 
shall  be  sworn  impartially  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  said  claims,  according  to 
such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on 
the  part  of  his  Britanilic  majesty  and  of  the 
United  States  respectively.  The  said  com- 
missioners shall  meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places 
as  they  shall  think  fit.  The  said  commis- 
sioners shall,  by  a  declaration  or  report,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  decide  to  wtiich  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  the  several  islands 
aforesaid  do  respectively  belong,  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  intent  of  the  said 
treaty  of  peace  of  1788 :  and  if  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  agree  in  their  decision,  both 
parties  shall  consider  such  decision  as  final 
and  conclusive. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  two  commissioners  differing  upon  all  or 
any  of  the  matters  so  referred  to  them,  or  in 
the  event  of  both  or  either  of  the  said  com- 
missioners refusing  or  declining,  or  wilfiilly 
omitting  to  act  as  such,  they  shall  make^ 
jointly  or  separately,  report  or  reports,  as 
well  to  the  government  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty as  to  that  of  the  United  States,  stating 
in  detail  the  points  on  which  they  differ,  and 
^he  iSfTOunds  upon  which  their  respective 


upon  which  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  so 
refused,  declined,  or  omitted  to  act  And 
lus  Britannic  majesty  and  the  government 
of  the  United  Slates  hereby  agree  to  refer 
the  report  or  reports  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state, 
to  be  then  named  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
shall  be  requested  to  decide  on  the  differences 
whicli  may  be  stated  in  the  said  repeal;  or 
reports,  or  upon  the  report  of  oi>c  commis- 
sioner, together  with  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  other  commissioner  shall  have  refused, 
declined,  or  omitted  to  act,  as  the  casie  may 
be.  And  if  the  commissioner  so  refusing, 
declining,  or  omitting  to  act,  shall  also  wu* 
fully  omit  to  state  the  grounds  upon  whicli 
he  has  so  done,  in  such  manner  that  the  said 
statement  may  be  refen*ed  to  such  friendly 
sovereign  or  state,  together  with  the  report 
of  such  other  commissioner,  that  such  sove- 
reign or  state  shall  decide,  ex  parte,  upon 
tlie  said  report  alone ;  and  his  Britannic  ma^ 
jesty,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  ensage  to  consider  the  decision  of 
such  friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  be  final 
and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  so  referred. 
Art.  V.  Whereas  neither  that  point  of  the 
high  lands  lying  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  river  St.  Cmix,  designated  m  the  for- 
mer treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers 
as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor 
tlie  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut 
river,  have  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  whereas 
that  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
dominions  of  the  two  powers,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
directly  north  to  tlie  above  mentioned  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the 
said  high  lands  which  divide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Law-^ 
renCe  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river,  thence  down  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  thenoe  by  a  line  due  west 
on  said  latitude  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iro« 
quois,  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
veyed, it  is  agreed  that  for  these  several  pur« 
poses  two  commissionetB  shall  be  appointe<|^ 
swom,  and  authorised,  to  act  exacUy  in  the 
manner  directed  with  respect  to  those  mea^ 


6then^iise  (Specified  in  the  pre^nt  drdde. — 
The  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at  Sit.  An- 
drew*s,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
amd  shaft  have  power  to  ai^oum  to  such  other 
place  Gt  pltees  a^  they  sMl  thitik  fit.    The 
aaiil  commi8^oi)[e^  shall  have  power  to  ascer^ 
tain  and  determine  the  pcnnts  above  menr 
fioned,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  S!riid  treaty  of  peace  of  1788  ;  and  shall 
cause  the  boundary  aforesaid^  from  the  source 
of  the  river  St.  Cw)ix  to  the  river  Iroquois, 
or  Catai^aguy,  to  be  surveyed  and  marked 
accbrcfing  to  the  said  provisions;  the  said 
commissioners  shall  make  a  map  of  the  said 
boundary,  and  annex  to  it  a  declaration  un- 
der  theh^  hands  and  seals,  certifying  it  to  be 
a  true  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and  parti- 
cularising the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
north-west  aiigle  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  north- 
Westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  and 
of  such  other  points  of  the  said  boundary  as 
they  may  deem  proper:  and  both  parties 
agree  to  ecmsider  suoi  map  and  declaration 
as  finally  and  conclusively  fixing  the  said 
l^ndaay.  And  in  the  event  of  the  said  two 
eomifaissi6ners  differing,  or  both,  or  either  of 
theto,  refusing,  declining,  or  wilfully  omitting 
to  aiet,  toch  reports,  oeclarations,  or  state- 
fiietit^,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of 
them,  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly  sove- 
reign or  state  shall  be  made  in  all  respects^ 
as  in  the  btter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is 
contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the 
feme  tras  herein  repeated. 

Art.  VI.  Whereas  by  the  former  treaty  of 
peace,  that  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  point  where'  &e 
forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  strikes 
the  river  Iroquois,  w  Catars^y,  to  the  lake 
Superior,  wm  declared  to  be  ^  along  the 
middle  of  said  river  into  jkikeOntario,  through 
the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  str&es  the 
eotomunieation  by  water  betwe^i  that  lake 
iiid  bke  Erie ;  tbence  along  the  middle  of 
•fdd  oo^mmnoation  hvto  lal^  £rie,  through 
th^  i^id^e  6f  said  kke,  until  it  arrivesj^  tbe 
HHtef  d6tnixi<iniieatkm  iivt&tfae  hkeH^mxi^ 
tlNettoe  tferoT^  the  iMddle  cyf  said  lake,  to 
tlf«  Wdti^  cMhitnihiextiah  hetfiretsi  tkrit  Use 
;«id  kfke^  SvFperior  f  and  wluitew  daid)f^iMiv« 


ther  csertaiQ  islands  lying  in  the  same  wen 
within  the  dominionse  of !»»  Britaimic  out- 
jesty  or  of  the  United  Stttes.  In  cider. 
therefore,  finally  to  dedde  theae  doubts,  they 
shril  be  referred  to  two  eoauiiissioners,  to  be 
appointed,  sworn,  and  autiloriised  to  aet  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to^ 
those  mentioned  in  the  next  preoedihg  ar- 
ticle, unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  me- 
sent  {»iiicl&  The  said  commissionefs  sWl 
meet,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Albany,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  sball  baive  power  to 
adjourn  to  sudi  other  place  or  plades  as  th^ 
shall  think  fit  The  said  eommissioners  shall, 
by  a  report  or  declaration^  itfider  tlmr  hands 
and  sei^  designate  the  bayndary  thdrwgjb 
the  said  river,  lakes,  and  water  eoounumcap 
tions,  and  decide  to  whicb  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties^  the  several  islands  lying 
within  the  said  rivers,  lakes,  and  water  oom- 
munications^  do  respectively  bdcNi^  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  intent  of  the  said  treaty 
of  178S.  And  both  parties  agree  to  consider 
such  designation  and  deoision  as  final  and 
conclusive.  And  in  the  event  of  the  said 
two  commissicMpers  differing,  or  both  out  either 
of  them  refusing,  decHnii^,  or  wiMufiy  omit- 
ting to  act,  such  report  declarations,  <nr 
statements,  shall  be  made  by  them^  or  either 
of  them,  «)d  such  reference  to  a  fiiendly 
sovereign  or  state  sh^  be  ixiade^  in  all  re- 
spects as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  ar- 
tide  is  contained^  »id  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
if  tile  siame  was  herein  repeated. 

Art.  VII.  It  is  fiirtiier  agi^,  that  the 
sbid  two  last  ramtii^ned  oommis^cmers^  after 
they  shall  have  ejceeuted  the  duties  asamed 
to  them  ift  the  preoeding  article,  shaU  b^ 
and  they  are  her^y  autkmsed  upon  thdr 
oaths,  impartially  to  fix  and  determine,  ac- 
oordjAg  to  the  true  kitent^of  the  said  treaty 
of  peace  c^  178S,  that  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers, 
which  extends  from  the  watw  o(»nmuniea*> 
tiM  between  lake  Huron  md  hike  Sufieiiar, 
to  the  Ttmt  nerth-wesiberri  point  ai  the  kke 
of  tbe^ Woodsy  todo^detowludiof  thetwo 
parties  tbe  sevevai  islmds  lying  in  the  bkes,. 
watw  commm^eationsy  and  rivers  formu^g 
the  imi;  iKHiadftsy>  do  nsspectively  bebng^in 
9»$fy9mty  with  the  trae  intent  of  tiie  said 


fnt$  of  Abe  nMimmflargr  JD  iieqpbre  i^^tote 
mrwgred  ud  ttutttecL  TJie  ^oid  irmaormu^ 
«mms  liidl,  liya  mpnt  or  adf^^ 
tkeir  faoMfa  flnd  «Mli,>d6dgMke  ihelbaundmf 
afbxMM,  atete  Ihor  iecnioii  «i  tlie-pcmte 
tbnsnfemBd  tethfitti,  atidpactimhciae  the 
islAaade  and  longitade  of  ihe  ;mait  ncrtfa* 
^nestemtpomt  of  idie  laioe  of  Aie  Woeds^and 
of  fluch  (Dther  {Mvts  ef  JEhe  mid  ^boundary  ag 
they  ixngr  deem  tpioper.  And  faotib  saitiei 
agtxe  to  coD^er  mdb  ^dcflignatrai  and  deci* 
aion  as  Ifauil  «nd  leonclnsive.  JLnd  in  Hhe 
event  af  tlae  wA  ifcim  oenimiasionefs  diiTeTw 
mg,'  or  both,  tor  ekfaer  of  ^bhem,  t^oasiaig,  de^ 
cbniiig,  jor  wilfbllf  otmtting  ttoiaot;  midi  ne- 
ports,  deobntioia,  or  ;0kaiemei]ts,  ishall  he 
made  hy  ibmi,  or  either  of  -tfaeoi,  and  isuch 
Mfeoenoe  tea  friendly  ^MMoeign. or  alaitpAidl 
be  made  iftail  Tespacte-as  in  the  lattertpart 
of  the  fctnih  .article  is  contained,  and  in  as 
£fil  a  maasiex  Jis  if  the  auDB  ^^vvs  hraran  ae* 
peated. 

Art.  VIIL  ^!Che  seveKai  jhoetda  ef  two 
oottimsflnmeva,  mentionad  An  tiie  &aa  fre 
ceding  jartddeB^sdiaH  rsspedbivelgr  harRefenfrer 
to  .appoint  ««eoretai7,  'aad  die  jGoijdoy  euoh 
8iinneyoGi/cr  crther^pecsons  im  £bajr;sball  judge 
neoenary.  iDopHaatea  of  ^dllhnrineweddye 
reports,  ^kclawtaons,  .-atatffraignte,  and  deci- 
sions, said  iof  idanr  aaeoonte,  and  4if  the  jour* 
nal  icf  their  preeeedings,  jahall  lie  delivered 
by  then  to  ^e  agents  a£  9bs  BoBtannic  ma* 
jesty^e&d  to  the  la^esits  9f  tiie  UnitBd  Btabes, 
vfhomay  he  respeatmi^rfipfKiiDled  JUfid an* 
thoriaed  i:o  matsage  the  hwinesson  hcftuftf 
of  Attir  feepeetm  gofiei»menk&  'The  said 
ocumnnssioiicsB  .shaH  he  sespectaveiy  paid  in 
audi  saanner  as  shsdl  fcei^needbetvreen  the 
tsweontmcting  partiea,  aQck  qgneemesit  he- 
m^tetieeetffedai/tfae  timeefidseeschange 
oi^tbe  aal.ifM'alJoas of  tins  'treaty^  And  aU 
other  eKpcnaes  lattendiiig  the  said  oommis^ 
sions  shall  be  defrfyvd  equaHy  Isy  tthe  tim 
pastifes^  Asd&i  itbe^m^iof  de^tli,  siekResH^ 
Mngwttion^  m  nedessary  abacnaev  ihe  fOaiee 
of  ovary  such  eounnsiDner  napeetiivdy  abaU 
he  {supplied  » tlar'aame  maaiier^iB  sadi^xMW 
fint  JTOeofitedr^and  tbe  UMT 
ahdi  teke  the  aaaae  4iath  ost 
dl  de  the  jmne  iduttka. 
JtasftrtfasrimaeedkatwMn  tbe4iroasa«f^ 


jftlaods  montioiied  jb  my^  the  pi?aoadi^g 
ariadeii^'which  iwne  h3i  ithe  poasessim  ^  pne 
of  the  partiea  pfiof  to  tiie  ooiBmencamrat^iif 
tfaenrosoLt  war  betwecoi  (the  tmro  oountries^ 
siiouldf  by  AedednaniofiaiiyiQf  tt^bosffdi 
of  ooBSBaisaoiiens  aforesaid^  or  of  the  bovs^ 
vs^pk  or  state  so  ueferred  Ao  as  in  ike  few 
next  i^feceding  articles  ocmtdneM^  faQ  snthiD 
the  dominions  of  tlieother  paiiyj  all  gmnts 
fiff  land  made  previous  to  the  commenoement 
of  the  war  by  the  parly  haviii^  had  suic^  pos* 
sessiiMi,  {ihali  be  as  vaJbd  as  if  sueh  islaiM  or 
idands  had  bv  such  decision  or  -decisione 
been  adjudged  to  be  withm  the  domimonft 
of  the  party  having  had  such  possession^ 

Art  IX.  The  United  Stalies^of  AmerietT 
engage  to  put  an  end,  immediatdy  alier  tkfi 
cat^cation  of  the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities^ 
with  all  the  tribes  or  Rations  of  Indians  with 
whom  they  may  be  .at  war  at  the  time  of 
such  ratifiorfaon,  and  ft»(hwith  to  restore  to 
such  tribes  or  nations  respectively^^  all  the 
possessions,  rij^kts»and  pavile^  which  they 
may  have  eiqoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in 
1811»  pievjbus  toaueh  ^stilities.  Brovided 
always,  that  such  tribes  ^r  nations  shall  agree 
to  desist  ftom  all  hostilitieB  a^;aiiifit  the  l^it^ 
ed  Stcftes^  America,  Aheir  letdacsM^ad  sub* 
jeet^  upon  the  ratificaticm  'Of  the  present 
treaty  being  notified  to  audi  tithes  or  na^ 
tions,  and  4mall  so  desist  aeoovdingly. 

And  his  BtitanRie  majesty  engMes^^on  lu^ 
part,  to  put  an  end  iramectiatdy  a^n-thera* 
tification  o£  the  j^seaeat  treaty,  to  hostilities 
with  all  die  tribes  cur  nations  «Nf  ladtans  with 
whom  he  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  sudr 
rati&»!tion#  and  £)rlhiiath  to  restore  to  sui^^ 
tribes  or  nattions  Mspeotively,  all  the  posses^ 
sions,  r^ht4^  and  MivSoges,  which  they  may 
have  a^oyed  or  oaen  entifJed  to  in  l^ll« 
pmviooa  to  iueh  hodaliti^  Pirovjded  al^ 
wi^s,  that  sudb  ^bes  or  nations  duUl  agree 
todesiat  fimnaQ  hMtifiticfr^agamst  hisBri- 
taanie  iaa)GMv»id.las  sidget^  4ipon  the  ra« 
^»1ion  of  ^  piesent  tr^H^ 
to  auehknbasiorfiMiaMkiattd  shall  ao  desist 

ArtX.  Whereas  the ^ftasffie  in  dwres  is 
VMomftibaUbiidth  ^AeysvieipfesiQf  jiuma^ 
laitiratid  |ufltie%  iaod'fHMMta  belli  tussna^ 
josly  smmI  ttM  ^MM  ttUMft  m  dMilama  ^ 


abolition^  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the 
contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  so  desirable  sn  object: 
'  Art.  XI.  This  treaty,  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  ratified  on  both  sides  without  al- 
teraitidn  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
and  the  ratifications  mutually  exchanged, 
ishall  be  binding  on  both  parties ;  and  the 
ratifications  shaU  be  exchanged  at  Washhig- 
ton,  in  the  space  of  four  months  from  this 
day,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof,  we  tlie  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries,  have  signed  this  treaty,  apd  have 
thereunto  i^xed  our  seals. 

Done  in  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  the  twenty- 
fourth  ^y  of  JDeoember^  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

(L.  S.)        Gambier. 

(L.  S.)  H.  GOULBURN. 

<L.  S.)        Wm.  Adams. 

(L.  S.)        John  Quincey  Adams. 

<L.  8.)        J.  A.  Bayard. 

<L.  S.)  H.CLAY. 

(L.  S.)        Jon.  Russell. 

(L.  S.)        Albert  Gallatin. 

On  February  first,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  message  to  both  houses 
of  congress,  accompanying  the  treaty  of  peace. 
In  this  paper,  after  some  general  observations 
on  the  policy  of  being  at  all  times  in  a  state 
of  preparation  against  the  possible  necessity 
of  having  agoin  recourse  to  arms,  the  presi- 
dent expressed  his  confidence  that  the  wis- 
dom of  congress  would  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adeauate  regular  force,  for  the 
rlual  advance  of  the  naval  establishment^ 
improving  all  the  means  ci  harbour  de- 
fence, for  ad£ng  discipline  to  the  bravery  of 
the  militia,  and  for  cultivatiDg  tlie  art  mili- 
tary in  all  its  essential  branches,  under  the 
liberal  patronage  of  government.  The  peace 
establishment,  after  much  debate  between 
the  two  houses,  was  fixed  at  10,,000  regulars ; 
from  which  small  number  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  a  general  aversion  existed  against 
any  attempt  to  promote  a  spirit  of  conquest 
in  the  Umted  States. 

-  A  trea^  betwem  major  Jadcson  and  the 
Creek  tndnns,  by  which  the  war  <(f  the  lat- 
ter agaiiurt^  tte  United  States  had  bemjter.. 


? resident  and  senate.  The  naval  toroe  ot  the 
Jnited  States,  which  had  been  set  firee  by 
the  peace  of  Great  Britain*  was  at  the  same 
time  usefully  and  honourably  employed  in 
avenging  the  piracy  of  the  Bmrbary  states  on 
the  commerce  of  the  Americans.  A~squa> 
dron  commanded  by  commodore  Decatur 
sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  June 
eoth  engaged  an  Algerine  fleet,  of  which 
two  ships  were  taken ;  one  being  that  of  the 
admiral.  After  this  vict^  he  proceeded  to 
Algiers,  the  dey  of  which  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  tribute  demanded  fcoax 
the  Americans  was  for  ever  relinquished. — 
Decatur  then  landing  in  the  bay  of  Tunis, 
demanded  satisfaction  of  the  government  for  , 
having  sufiTered  two  prizes  made  by  the  * 
Americans,  and  carried  into  that  pcat»  to  be 
taken  out  by  a  British  ship  of  war.  He  ob- 
liged the  oey  to  pay  the  damage  into  the 
hmids  of  the  American  consul;  and  sailing 
to  Tripoli,  compelled,  by  menaces,  the  pashaw 
of  that  place  to  pay  25,000  dollars,  by  way 
of  indemnity.  Commodore  Bambridg^  the 
American  commander  in  chieC  afi;erwards 
adopted  precautionarv  measures  for  prevent- 
ing any  niture  depredations  <m  the  commeice 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Barbary  o(»sairs. 
The  war  witli  Great  Britain  having  Idt 
the  American  warehouses  exhausted  of  thdr 
store  of  many  necessary  articles,  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored  their  ships  came  in  num- 
bers to  the  British  ports  and  renewed  their 
usual  commercial  transactions,  to  the  benefit 
of  both  countries.  The  sense  each  enter- 
tained of  the  mutual  advantages  to  be4erived 
fipm  an  intimate  correspondence^  and  thdr 
disposition  to  forget  past  animosities,  were 
i^eeably  display^  by  a  *^  convention  to  le- 
gulate  the  commerce  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  those 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,"  agreed  upon  by 
the  negociators  on  each  put,  in  Lonaon,  on 
July  8d,  and  ratified  by  the  American  {uresi- 
dent  in  December.  Of  its  articles,  the  first 
stipulates  ffenerally  a  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  oetwem  tiie  countries :  %  That 
no  other  duties  on  export  or  import,  on  either 
aide,  shall  beiipposea  on  the  produce  or  ma- 
nu^ictures  of  leaeh  country,  than  jon  the  like 
goods  to  or  fixunany  odber  jommtry ;  and 


Krted  sludl  be  the  same,  whether  the  vessek    &lth  of  the  govemraent  towards  its  ere 
British  or  American ;  the  same  principle    but  would  justify  an  immediate  alk 
ako  to  apply  to  drawbacks  and  bounties:     of  burdens  imposed  by  the  war. 
3.  American  vessels  are  to  be  admitted  to    objects  of  internal  improvement 
trade  with  the  four  principal  British  settle-     pointed  out  for  the  consideration ' 
ilients  in  the  East  Indies,  paying  no  higher     among  which  19  tlie  establishm 
duties-  than  the  most  favoured  nations ;  but     lional  seminary  of  learning  w' 
they  M-e  not  to  carry  their  cargoes  direct  to     trict  of  Columbia.    Tlie  mess 
any  other  port  than  in  the  United  States,     a  congratulatory  view  of  th 
there  to  be  unladen ;  and  also  are  not  to  en-     prospects  of  the  country, 
gage  in  the  British  coasting  trade  of  the  East    portions  of  mankind  (say^ 
Indies :  4.  Consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade     labouring  under  the  di- 
are  to  reside  freely  in  each  country :  5.  This     struggling  with  adversi^ 
convention  is  to  continue  in  force  during     United  States  are  in  th 
four  years.'  of  prosperous  and  hor 

^  On    December  5th,    president  Madison     viewing  the  scenes  tl 
transmitted  to  both   houses  of  congress  a     attained,  we  can  re' 
message,  in  which  a  detailed  account  is  given     that  our  political  i 
of  the  most  important  occurrences  since  their    man  rights,  and 
bst  meeting.     It  begins  with  relating  the    tion,  are  equal 
successful  termination  of  the  war  which  had     as  well  as  adar 
been  commenced  by  the  regency  of  Algiers     repose." 
against  the  United  States.     It  is  next  men- 
tioned, as  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  the        The  po^ 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  has  been    was  agita^ 
succeeded  by  a  commercial  convention,  the  .  extender^ 
disposition  shown  in  whidi,  it  is  hoped,  will     nique, 
be  improved  into  liberal  arrangements  on     of  the 
other  subjects  which  might  otherwise  endan-     mour 
ger  future  harmony.     The  existing  relations     dar 
between  the  states  and  the  Indians  on  their    gir 
frontiers  are  then  adverted  to ;  and  it  is  said,     0^ 
that  ^vhilst  treaties  of  amity  have  been  Al- 
tered into  with  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes 
on  the  western  and  north-western  borders,  a 
restlessness  has  been  manifested  by  those  o*' 
the  southern  frontier,  who  had  been  chastis' 
into  peace,  which  has  caUed  for  preparat 
mea&ures  to  repress  it.    Two  following  r 
graphs  relate  to  the  act  passed  for  the 
tary  peace  establishment,  respecting 
difficulties  had  occurred  whicli  still  r 
legislative  aid.    The  revival  of  t^ 
ci^it  is  then  spoken  of  with  satisfi^ 
a  statement  is  given  of  the  late  r 
the  treasury.     The  national  de 
tained  in  October  last,  is  rec^ 
millions  of  dollars,  to  whidi 
would  probably  occur  on  tV 
the  public  accounts ;  and  i 
the  improved  condition  of 


maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  to  preserve  strict  disc^Ime. 
The  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
"vrere  to  be  fully  respected. 

In  the  island  ci£  Guadaloupe  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  obtained  a  temporary  triumph. 
A  vessel  having  arrived,  after  a  short  passage, 
from  France,  on  June  18th,  with  intelligence 
of  the  return  of  Napoleon,  an  insurrection 
broke  out,  in  which  the  military  and  the 
citizens  declared  for  Buonaparte.  The  go- 
vernor, admiral  count  de  Linois,  was  placed 
under  arrest,  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  on  the 
next  day  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  acquainting  the  soldiers  and 
mhabitants  with  the  late  unexpected  intelli- 
gence from  Europe.  On  the  same  day  Buo- 
naparte was  prodaimed  in  great  ceremony 
at  Point-a-Petre,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commandant  Fromentin,  acting  for  general 
Boyer,  and  with  every  display  of  enthusiastic 
joy.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  affairs  of 
Martinique  were  settled,  preparations  were 
making  by  the  British  commanders  to  wrest 
Guadsdoupe  from  the  imperial  usurper.  Sir 
James  Leith,  having  collected  troops  fk>m 
the  windward  islands  and  the  continent  of 
America,  and  made  arrangements  with  i^ear- 
admiral  sir  Charles  Durham,  sailedv  on  July 
Slst  from  Carlisle  bay  in  Bfirbadoes,  whilst 
the  land  force,  from  St.  Lucie,  Martinique, 
and  Dominica,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
the  Saintes.  On  the  7th  August,  the  whole 
force  being  assembled  at  the  Saintes,  it  was 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  at- 
tack, expedition  being  rendered  necessary  as 
weB  by  the  approach  of  the  hurricane  season^ 
as  by  the  internal  state  of  Guadaloupe,  in 
which  the  san^inary  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution  were  about  to  be  renewed.  The 
15th  of  the  month,  being  Buonaparte -s  birth- 
dDim  was,  according  to  report,  to  hove  been 
sekfitimKed  by  tHe  executievi  of  a  number  of 
royalists  already  cendetsued  to  dieatb;  and 
thdr  rescue  was  an  objeot  of  intei'eet  to  the 
SHBbish  oemmandes'.  The  fxwffm  of  the  lui« 
and  armed  mSSkiA  in  the  island  ammmted  to 
lAodt  •OOO  mettv  fMtak  iuf  Gvaflndteme  and 
fiasse«t»e,  and  It  was  4[ke^lan  ^  sir  J;  Ltfdi 
td^kitdf  hi»  pfineipill  AMe  •o4tt'  toifmrvwt 


troops  were  moved  forward^  drivinfirtbe  ene- 
my from  the  position  thfey  had  tidcen.  At 
the  time  of  landing,  the  geneidi  and  a&niral 
drculated  a  proclamation,  <^  which  they  had 
previously  sent  a  co]^  to  Linois  with  notice 
of  their  intention,  its  substance  was  an  in* 
formation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  evaits 
which  had  taken  place  in  Franee  since  Buo- 
naparte's landings  namely^  his  entire  defeat 
at  Waterloo,  the  mardi  of  Wellingtcm  and 
Blucher  to  Paris,  and  the  advance  of  all  the 
allied  armies  to  the  Fraich  frontiers*  They 
also  announced  their  arrival  with  a  powerful 
force  to  place  Guadaloupe  under  tm  protec- 
tion of  his  Britannic  majesty^  and  stated  the 
terms  on  which  they  proposed  to  receive  the 
colony. 

Early  on  the  9th  ti»e  troops  i^dvaxiced  in 
columns  with  all  possible  rapidity,  and  a 
series  of  actions  ensued,  by  whidi  the  enemy 
were  completely  cut  off  from  making  tbar 
intended  junction.  On  that  night  an  officer 
came  to  propose  a  capituli^on  on  the  part 
of  linois ;  but  the  answer  returned  was,  that 
no  other  eonditioBs  would  be  accepted  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  procktmation.  On 
the  next  morning,  preparations  bein^  made 
for  an  attack  on  Mome  Houel,  a  white  flag 
was  hung  out,  as  a  signal  that  the  troops  in 
it  had  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  all  the  forts  in  the  oolony  had  yielded 
to  the  British  arms.  This  conquest  was  ob- 
tained with  a  small  loss^  and  by  it  an  end 
was  put  to  revolutionary  attempts  in  the 
French  West  Indies.  By  the  arUdes  of  ca- 
pitulation, it  was  agreed  tbtt  the  count  de 
linois^  Baron  Boyer,  and  the  French  troops 
of  the  line,  witii  the  military  admini^xaticx), 
should  be  sent  to  Fmnee,  to  the  duke  <^ 
Wellington,  as  prisoners  of  war :  that  the 
militia  who  had  already  withdrawn  to  their 
faabitatians  should  be|)rotected  in  perscm  apd 
fvopexty,  but  that  those  who  ivere  stiU  in 
arms  should  be  tareated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
andsent  away  :  tiiat  no  individual  should  be 
molested  by  the  British  sovemment  on  ac« 
oomat  of  h»  political  oon^ct  to  the  presoit 
inomettt:  and  that  the  laws^  and  private 
pEQpert^  on  shore,  should  be  respected.  All 
tfee  fr>i^  redooikts^  &ae»  in  the  ishuid^  with 


were  to  be  delivered  to  the  British  trooM; 
and  all  persons  under  arms  were  to  stuftnaer 
them. 

Guadaloupe,  though  completely  in  the 
martial  occupation  of  Great  Britain,  was  not 
reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.  A  num«- 
ber  of  French  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  pr&> 
viously  to  the  surrender  of  the  island,  took 
refuge  in  the  woods,  whence  they  carried  on 
a  desultory  and  ferocious  war  against  the 
posts  of  the  English,  several  of  whom  were 
icilled  in  their  desperate  sallies.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Point-a-Petre,  who  for- 
merly  pursued  the  trade  of  privateering, 
were  suspected  of  holding  correspondence 
with  them,  and  supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions and  ammunition.  Measures  had,  how- 
ever, been  taken  to  prevent  this,  intercourse, 
and  a  force  had  been  sent  against  the  insur- 
gents. A  letter  from  Basseterre,  dated  No- 
vember 8d,  asserts  that  about  three  hundred 
of  Buonaparte^s  adherents  in  the  island  had 
been  apprehended,  and  that  a  ship  load  had 
been  sent  to  Europe,  many  still  remaining 
unda-  strong  guard  in  the  fort.  An  exact 
police  was  maintained  in  the  capital,  by 
which  order  was  perfectlypreserved,  though 
it  was  evident  that  the  French  inhabitants 
looked  upon  their  conquerors  with  great 
aversion. 

Some  disputes  with  the  Chinese  empire 
were  the  source  of  difficulty  and  disquiet  to 
our  traders  in  that  part  of  Ada  during  the 
last  and  the  present  years.  Their  origin  is 
thus  stated :  Early  in  May  1814,  a  boat  be- 
longipg  to  his  majesty's  ship  Doris  proceeded 
up  the  Tigris  to  Whampoa,  and  boarded  an 
American  schooner  lying  in  the  nver.  The 
viceroy  of  Canton  considered  this  act  as  an 
insult  offered  to  the  govenunent,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  fix>m  the  committee  of 
English  supercargoes.  The  committee,  in 
various  ^scussions  with  ^  Hong  merchants 
and  the  chief  magistrates  «£  Maoao^  repre- 
sented that  thev  could  not  be  aoswmble  fixr 
the  ^ondiuct  of  sin^  ifaips,  over  winch  th^ 
had  no  conttouL  The  Cfaineae  govemitt^t 
appeared  at  first  4x»  admit  iksi  reasonablenssi 
of  tins  alkgaJbhHi,  iiut  It  aftenrarda  addfesaed 
t^  MiMufiittM,  in  « inemoriaL  stating  rmU 


dsate  departure  oi  tilie  Dorisi.  A  subsequent 
act  of  the  oommtfider  of  that  ship  aggravated 
the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese  government 
A  vessel  bdongkig  to  Calcutta  was  captured 
by  an  Ammican  privateer,  whidi  was  pro*- 
ceeding  with  ber  to  Whampoa,  when,  per- 
ceiving the  Doris,  she  took  refuge  in  the 
harbour.  The  governor  of  that  settlement, 
in  conformity  with  «n  existing  treaty,  or** 
dered  the  prise  to  quit  the  Pwtuguese  limits^ 
and  sent  a  guard  for  her  protection  till  slie 
was  beyond  them,  A  boat  from  the  X)oris 
immediately  afterwards  boarded  her,  and 
found  in  her  three  British  subjects.  TMs 
was  construed  by  the  Chinese  viceroy  as  the 
capture  of  a  neutral  in  Macao  roads,  and  he 
issued  a  strict  prohibition  against  supplying 
the  king's  ships  with  provision.  To  his  de- 
mand for  the  removal  of  these  ships  the 
committee  remonstrated,  that  it  would  be 
endangering  many  valuable  Indiamen  and 
private  traders  hourly  arriving  in  the  river, 
which,  if  deprived  of  their  protectee's,  would 
c^ainly  fall  a  prey  to  the  numerous  Ameri* 
can  privateers  on  the  station;  and  it  was 
further  said,  that  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to 
admit  without  question  American  privateers 
with  their  prizes,  and  exclude  British  ships 
of  war.  The  Doris,  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
conveying  two  English  vessels  up  the  Bocca 
of  the  Tigris,  and  protecting  them  from  four 
Americans  lying  there,  was  fired  at  by  the 
Chinese  ships  of  war.  Captain  0*Brien  re* 
turned  one  gun  without  shot,  and  boarding 
a  Chinese  ship  d^nanded  an  explanation  of 
the  insult  This  drcum&tance  was  reported 
to  the  government  in  a  manner  unfavourable 
to  the  British  captain;  and  though  proper 
representations  on  the  subject  were  trans- 
mitted to  Canton,  they  wore  returned  un- 
opened. About  tbe  middle  of  September, 
the  viceroy  issued  an  order,  forbidding  all 
Chinese  sul^eots  to  ent^  into  the  service  of 
the  British  resident  in  the  factory.  The 
eonwxittee  theneupon  atated»  that  for  more 
thim  a  emtury  the  servanta  employed  in  the 
iact(»y  wete  chiefly  Chinese^  and  that  the 
lionaes  of  the  ftctwy  were  not  capable  of 
oontaininff  the  number  of  Europeai>8  requi- 
site  for  me  .neoessffiry  duties*  These,  and 
othemq^mienitelioM,  wem  usade  kk  the  Chi* 


viceroy  unopened,  with  the  declaration  that 
he  would  receive  addresses  fix)m  the  English 
only  in  their  own  language;  the  obvious 
reason  for  which  was,  that  by  the  medium  of 
false  translations  he  might  transmit  to  Fekin 
garbled  accounts  of  their  contents.  After 
various  other  indications  of  ill-will  to  the 
English,  all  intercourse  was  prohibited  be- 
tween the  company's  ships  at  Whampoa  and 
the  king's  ships  at  Champee,  boats  passing 
up  and  down  the  river  were  stopt,  and  seve- 
nd  English  vessels  provided  with  port-clear- 
ances were  fired  at.  The  committee  at 
length,  finding  that  no  justice  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  viceroy,  who  appeared  to  be 
entirely  gained  over  to  the  American  inter- 
est, resolved  upon  appealing  to  the  imperial 
court ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October  issued 
orders  for  all  British  subjects  to  quit  Canton 
within  four  days.  The  order  was  suspended 
for  the  purpose  of  tiying  the  effect  of  a  ne- 
gociation  by  the  medium  of  sir  G.  Staunton, 
who  acted  as  representative  of  the  company ; 
but  this  having  proved  unsuccessful,  sir 
George,  in  November,  left  Canton,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  British  subjects,  ships,  and 
treasure,  leaving  with  the  local  government 
a  sealed  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  the  court 
of  Pekin.  This  decisive  proceeding  alarmed 
the  viceroy,  who,  dreading  the  defalcation  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  consequent  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  deputed  the  Hong  merchants 
to  follow  sir  G.  Staunton,  and  renew  the 
conference.  He  was  persuaded  to  return, 
and  negociations  being  recommenced,  se- 
veral important  concessions  were  made  by 
tlie  Chinese.  The  king's  ships  returned  to 
Chaiiipeej  those  of  the  company  proceeded 
to  Whampoa,  and  the  usual  amicable  rela- 
tions were  resumed. 

Subsequent  advices,  however,  convey  the 
information  that  these  appearances  of  concili- 
ation were  fallacious,  A  month  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  an  imperial  edict  was  received 
at  Canton,  extremely  hostile  to  the  British 
both  in  its  style  and  spirit.  After  renewing 
the  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Knglish  men  of  war,  it  peremptorily  ordered 
the  dismissal  of  the  younger  Hong  mer- 
chants, and  the  consignment  of  the  whole 
British  trade  to  three  or  four  persons.     It 


Staunton  wr  his  interference,  and  appeared 
to  enjoin  his  detention.  It  accused  the  Eng- 
lish of  being  a  litigious  and  ungrateful  race, 
delighting  in  broUs,  and  insensible  of  the 
blessings  showered  upon  them.  With  the 
real  or  affected  contempt  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  it 
affirmed,   that  in  return   for  the  valuable 

Eroducts  exported  from  China,  the  English 
ave  introduced  only  articles  of  luxury,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  corrupt  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  subjects.  In  conclusion,  it  in- 
formed the  supercargoes,  that  if  they  were 
discontented  with  the  paternal  protection  of 
the  Chinese  government,  the  wisest  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  withdraw  them- 
selves  from  it.  Whether  or  not  the  super- 
cargoes  would  take  this  advice  seemed  at 
that  time  undetermined;  but  the  state  of 
affairs  was  on  the  whole  so  unpromising, 
that  a  mercantile  house  in  London  was 
strongly  advised  to  lay  aside  speculations  to 
China  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come. 

In  the  meantime  another  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Pekin  has  been  resolved  upon  by 
the  British  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
lord  Amherst  has  been  placed,  and  great  pre- 
parations are  making  to  give  it  due  splen- 
dour. Whether  it  will  prove  more  benefi- 
cial than  that  of  lord  Macartney,  time  must 
discover :  there  is,  however,  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  in  the  oriental  regions  the 
English  nation  is  regarded  with  more  fear 
and  suspicion  tlian  good- will ;  and  probably 
the  war  in  Nepaul,  and  the  revolution  in 
Ceylon,  if  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chuiese  government,  will  tend  to  augment 
the  unfavourable  impressions  it  has  aDrcady 
received. 

Reports  iiave  been  made  to  the  court  of 
Rome  from  the  Roman  catholic  missionaria 
in  China,  of  a  great  progress  of  the  Christimt 
religion  in  that  empire.  M.  de  Molke,  the 
titular  bishop  of  Cathay,  states,  lliat  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien,  twenty-two  familifs 
had  been  converted  by  him,  i^^ho,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  administered  baptism  to 
10,400  children,  and  1677  adults ;  and  that 
2673  catechumens  were  under  preparations 
for  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  In  Ho-nan, 
the  labours  of  the  fathers  had  eSected  tlie 
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and  children  had  received  baptism.  In  other 
provinces  some  progress  had  .  been  made ; 
and  churches  were  gradually  multiplying, 
one  of  which  had  been  erected  in  sight  of  the 
grand  temple  of  the  idol  Fo,  in  Fo-kien. — 
On.  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  the  new 
Christians  in  China  cannot  be  fewer  than 
60,000  souls.  In  Tonquin,  likewise,  the 
missionaries  had  been  permitted  to  pursue 
their  labours,  the  fruits  of  which  had  been 
upwards  of  6000  converts.  When  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
Chinese  empire  are  recollected,  and  that 
when  it  has  become  an  object  of  political  sus- 
picion, it  has  always  been  suppressed  by  des- 
potic power,  little  confidence  will  probably 
be  placed  in  this  revival ;  not  to  add,  that 
among  a  people  so  immersed  in  ignorance,  it 
can  only  be  exchanging  one  form  of  supersti- 
tion for  another. 

An  prtide  of  intelligence  from  Egypt, 
dated  July  25th,  affords  information  which 
would  import  the  final  suppression  of  the 
Wahabee  Arabs.  Mahomet  Ali,  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  had  returned  to  the  capital  after 
an  absence  of  almost  two  years,  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  from  the  Wahabees,  and  for  re« 
moving  the  obstacles  presented  by  those  ma- 
rauders to  all  commercial  intercourse  by  sea 
and  land.  It  is  affirmed  that  his  exertions  . 
have  been  attended  with  complete  success ; 
that  he  has  driven  them  from  the  holy  cities, 
and  the  ports  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea,  has  taken  possession  of  their  great  inland 
capital  Tarabe,  their  principal  strong  hold, 
and  has  effected  their  total  defeat,  by  pursu- 
ing  them  to  the  remotest  confines  of  their 
widely  extended  territory.  It  is,  howeveiv 
known,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the 
dispersion  and  discomfiture  of  an  Arabian 
tribe  are  far  distant  from  their  extirpation. 

The  Tunisian  government  has  undergone 
a  revolution  in  this  year,  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  barbarity  characteristic  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  old  bey,  Sidi 
Ottoman,  was  assassinated  on  January  SOth, 
by  his  cousin,  Sidi  Mahomet  Flassen,  who 
had  long  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  favour. 
The  two  sons  of  the  bey,  who  were  in  th# 


assassination,  took  to  flight,  but  were  over- 
taken, and  diragged  into  the  presence  of  Sidi 
Mahomet,  who  caused  their  heads  to  be  imi 
mediately  struck  off.  He  was  then  recog^ 
nised  as  absolute  chief  of  the  regency  ;  and 
his  prime  minister,  Jussuf  Rogia,  commenced 
his  functions  with  ordering  a  favourite  of  the 
former  bey  to  be  impaled,  and  another  to  be 
strangled,  ' 

The  martial  glory  acquired  by  the  British 
nation  in  its  long  war  had  thrown  such  a 
lustre  on  the  military  character,  that  it  had 
become  almost  as  much  a  favourite  here  as 
in  the  monarchies  on  the  continent;  and  the 
Prince  Regent  determined  to  signalise  the 
conclusion  of  the  arduous  contest  in  which 
the  empire  had  been  engaged,  by  a  splendid 
display  of  his  sense  of  the  meritorious  ser- 
vices of  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  forces  by 
sea  and  land.     The  military   order  of  the 
Bath  was  the  institution  by  which  he  was 
pleased  to  execute  this  intention;    and  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  sove- 
reign in  the  statutes  of  this  order,  he  made 
an  extension  of  its  plan  and  limits  for  the 
purpose  of  including  a  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  honours  bestowed  by  it.  On 
January  3d,  1816,  there  was  published  in  the 
London  Gazette  an  ordinance,  the  substance 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  following  sum- 
mary : — It  begins  with  declaring  that,  from 
this   time  forward,   the  order  of  the  Bath 
shall  be  composed  of  three  classes,  differing 
in  their  degrees  of  rank  and  dignity.     The 
first  is  to  consist  of  knights  grand  crosses, 
which  designation  is  substituted  for  that  of 
knights  companion^.     The  number  of  these 
is  not  at  any  time  to  exceed  seventy-twoj  of 
which  a  number  not  exceeding  twelve  may 
be  nominated  in  consideration  of  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  state  in  civil  and  di-    . 
fjlomatic  employments.      By  a  subsequent 
article  it  is  ordained,    that  princes   of  the 
blood-royal,    holdhig  high  commissions   in 
the  army  or  navy,  may  be  appointed  grand 
crosses  without  being  included  in  the  num- 
ber above-specified.     The  military  rank  re- 
quired for  this  dignity  is  that  of  major-gene- 
ral in  the  army,  and  rear-admiral  in  the  navy 
The  rights  and  privileges  in  which  they  are 


bdonging  to  tiie  knights  companions. 

The  second  dass  is  to  be  composed  of 
knights  commanders,  who  are  to  enjoy  pre- 
cedence  before  all  knights  bachelors.  Upon 
their  first  institution^  their  number  is  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty,  exclusive  of 
foreign  officers  holding  British  commissions, 
tef  whom  ten  may  be  admitted  as  honorary 
knights.  But  in  the  event  of  future  wars  in 
which  distinction  is  obtained,  the  number 
fnay  be  increased.  No  person  is  to  be  eli- 
gible to  this  class  who  does  not  hold  a  com- 
mission not  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  post-captain  in  the 
navy.  The  knights  commanders  are  entitled 
to  assume  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
knighthood ;  and  no  officer  shall  hereafter  be 
nominated  to  ttie  dignity  of  grand  cross  who 
^hall  not  previously  have  been  appointed  a 
knight  commander. 

The  third  class  is  to  be  composed  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army  and  navy,  to  be  styled  com- 
panions of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  They  are 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  or  pre- 
cedence of  knights  bachelors,  but  are  to  take 
place  of  all  esquires.  None  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  class  but  such  as  have  re- 
ceived a  medal  or  other  badge  of  honour,  or 
have  been  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  as  having  been  distinguished 
by  valour  and  conduct  in  action. 

Other  articles  describe  the  badges,  ensigns, 
or  distinctive  marks  assigned  to  each  of  tnese 
classes ;  and  lists  are  subjoined  of  the  persons 
nominated  to  them,  which  comprehend  all 
the  eminent  military  characters  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  As  this  nomination  took  place 
before  that  renewal  of  the  war,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  has  been  so  peculiarly  glorious 
to  the  British  arms,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
x)sed  that  great  additions  have  in  the  latter 
oart  of  the  year  been  made  to  the  preceding 
ists. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
has  in  this  y^ar  undergone  some  disturbance, 
though,  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  empire, 
not  to  a  degree  materially  affecting  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  re-introauction  into  parlia 
xnent  of  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  importatiwi  of 
corn,  except  when  it  had  reached  a  price 
.considered  by  the  great  body  of  consumers 


inferior  classes  against  the  le^slatnre ;  and 
the  metn^lis  was  for  some  days  in  a  state 
of  tumult  and  outrage  which  excited  serious 
apprehensions  in  the  government,  and  caused 
strong  measures  to  be  resorted  to  for  quelling 
the  popular  commotion*  This  was  with 
little  difficulty  effected,  after  several  obnoxi- 
ous individuals  had  been  sufferers  from  the 
usual  mischiefs  of  riotous  mobs,  directed 
against  windows  and  furniture.  In  some 
parts  of  the  oountry  violences  c^  a  similar 
kind  were  perpetrated,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree. The  public  mind  was  padfied  by  a 
&11  in  the  price  of  grain,  wmoh  a  plentiful 
harvest  rendered  prcmessive,  till  it  readied  a 
point  that  threw  real  distress  upon  the  dass 
of  agriculturists,  and  entirely  frustrated  any 
hopes  whidi  the  landed  interest  might  have 
entertained  of  maintaininff  by  legislative 
measures  the  advanced  value  and  rents  of 
estates. 

A  resistance  to  legal  authority  of  a  most 
alarming  nature,  and  mudi  more  difficult  to 
repress,  broke  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
vear  among  the  numerous  sailors  of  the  ports 
in  Durham  and  Northumbeiland,  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  coal  trade.  Th^  olgeet  was 
to  obtain  an  advance  in  thdr  wages,  and  also 
to  fix  a  certain  proportion  of  able  seamen  to 
be  employed  in  every  eoaster.  The  coaL 
x)wners  not  acceding  to  thdr  demands,  they 
began  to  use  measures  of  force,  which  were 
the  more  serious  from  the  method  and  order 
with  which  their  operations  were  conducted, 
displaying  an  organised  combination  similiff 
to  that  in  the  naval  mutiny.  They  took 
entire  possession  of  the  river  Tyne,  by  a  cfaaiQ 
of  boats  which  did  not  allow  a  vessd  to  put 
to  sea  without  a  regular  permit.  The  effiirts 
of  the  local  magistrates,  and  condliatory  pro- 
positions from  the  merchants,  proving  insuf- 
ficient to  restore  obedience^  whilst  the  saflors 
in  other  ports  were  also  manifesting  a  dispo- 
sition to  combine  for  simUar  purposes,  go- 
vernment resolved  to  interpose  with  effect 
to  quell  this  dangerous  spirit  A  sfarong 
force,  military  and  navel,  was  eoUected  at  the 
disturbed  ports,  which  was  so  judidously  ap- 
plied, that  no  resistance  was  attempted  on 
the  part  of  the  seulors,  and  their  coerdve  sys- 
tem Was  immediately  t>roken  up.    Reason- 


thejr  accepted,  and  traarKjuillity  was  reartored. 
Not  a  hfe  wnlost  cm  tbe  ciceaskm,  and  a  few 
of  tbe  ringleaders  only  were  apprehended^  to 
abide  tbe  sentence  of  the  kw. 

The  sister  inland,  which  seems  fated  never 
lon^  to  enjoy  a  state  of  internal  quiet,  was 
in  this  year  the  scene  of  disturbances,  which 
in  various  parts  seriously  outraged  the  public 
peace,  and  were  not  effectually  suppressed  by 
all  the  exertions  of  authority.    It  is  observ- 
able that  in  the  many  years  of  disturbances 
•in  Ireland,  the  particular  subjects  of  griev- 
ance,   and  views  of  the  malcontents,  have 
been  perpetually  varying ;  so  that  it  wc\ild 
seem,  that  from  some  unfortunate  cause,  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  established  order  of 
things  is  constantly  in  existence  in  the  mass 
of  people,  ready  to  be  called  into  operation 
on  any  occasion  by  which  the  passions  are 
temporarily  excited.     In  the  present  year 
tiie  great  object  of  popular  attack  has  been 
the  tythe  system,  always,  indeed,  a  topic  of 
compl^t,  and  likely  so  to  continue  while 
tythes  are  exacted  with   rigour  from  the 
lowest  classes,  for  the  support  of  a  religious 
establishment  of  which  they  are  not  mem- 
bers.    The  purpose  of  the  insurgents  was 
distinctly  announced  in  a  proclamation  posted 
by  them  on  the  bridge  of  Clonmel,  command 
ing  the  Irish  people  to  lay  aside  all  their 
trifling  feuds  of  Caravats  and  Shanavests,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  great  point  of  cutting  down 
the  tythe  proctors,  and  those  who  gain  by 
tythes.     The  principal  seat  of  the  distirrb- 
ances  has  been  the  counties  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Dubfin,  as  those  erf*  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Waterford,    and    Kilkenny,    in 
which  violences  have  been  exercised  that 
have  rendered  military  aid  and  extraordinary 
magisterial  powers  necessary  for  their  si^ 
pression.    Many  legislative  measures  were 
adopted  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment.    Of  these  the  principal  was  the 
renewal  of  the  insurrection  act,  which  gave 
authority  to  the  justices  of  pence  in  any 
c^untj^,  assembled  at  an  extraortlirmry  ses- 
sion, to  signify  to  the  lord  lieutenaTit  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  that  county,  wlio  thereupon 
M  as  to  issue  his  proclamation,  by  which  the 
same  was  publicly  declared.     This  was  done 
on  September  25th  with  respect  to  thegrett- 


requisition  of  forty  justices  of  peace.  Shortly 
after,  a  meeting  of  forty-nine  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Limerick  unanimously  agreea  t6 
make  a  similar  application  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant with  respect  to  that  city  and  county. 
Vmiovis  corps  of  troops  were  concentrated  in 
this  quarter  of  the  island,  of  which  Limerick 
was  the  principal  station.  In  King's  county 
the  rioters  assembled  in  force,  under  the  de^ 
nomination  of  Carders,  and  perpetrated  vari- 
ous outrages,  which  the  magistrates  found 
themselves  unable  to  suppress  by  tbe  civil 
power.  They  therefore,  m  a  meeting  held 
on  October  8th,  at  Clara,  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  for  military  aid.  In 
this  instance,  as  in  most  df  the  other  acts  of 
violence,  the  acquisition  of  fire-arms  appeared 
to  be  the  great  object  of  the  insurgents ;  a 
circumstance  denoting  plans  of  serious  resist- 
ance to  the  government  The  murder  of  a 
very  respectable  magistrate  near  Cashel,  in 
November,  occasioned  a  peculiar  alarm  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  notwithstanding  the  unanimous 
exertions  of  the  gentry  and  magistrates,  and 
the  ready  assistance  afforded  by  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, much  remained  to  be  done  at  the 
close  of  the  year  for  the  restoration  of  a  state 
of  public  peace  and  security. 

The  cause  of  catholic  emancipation  had 
been  so  much  injured  by  differences  among 
the  catholics  themselves,  tliat  the  efforts  of 
its  friends  in  parliament  were  in  this  year 
faint  and  unpromising ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  subject  was  agitated  with  zeal 
in  Ireland,  unless  it  were  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  party  at  Dublin.    An  «^gregate  meet- 
ing of  the  catholics  was  held  on  January  14^ 
wfeen  lord  Fingall  being  called  to  the  chair, 
dsdSned  taking  it,  ailing;  that  faith  had 
been  bn^en  with  him  respecting  the  veto ; 
and  he  quitted  the  room  in  the  midst  of 
tokens  of  disapprobation  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,    Mr.  O'Connor  being  then  unani- 
mously nominated  to  fill  it,  resolutions  for 
unqualified  emancipation  were  moved  and 
carried  by  general  acclamation.  The  renewal 
of  a  petition  to  parliament  was  agreed  upon; 
but  it  will  be  seen  in  tlie  narrative  of  the 
parhamentai-y  debates,  that  the  former  leaders 
nf  tbe  question  in  both  houses  lefused  taking 


principle. 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  catholic  associa- 
tion at  Dublin,  in  December,  the  copy  of  a 
letter  was  read,  addressed  to  the  right  rev. 
Dr.  Po)rnter,  by  cardinal  Litta,  <hi  the  part 
of  the  pope,  and'  dated  in  April  from  Genoa, 
whither  the  papal  court  haa  then  retired,  in 
which  the  opinion  of  his  holiness  was  given, 
concerning  the  three  principal  points  at  issue 
between  the  catholics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  government;  namely,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  required ;  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing  bishops  to  vacant  sees ;  and  the  re- 
vision of  rescripts,  &c.  from  Rome.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  pope  grants  permis- 
sion to  take  one  of  three  forms  of  oath  an- 
nexed,  each  of  which  solemnly  .engages  the 
juror  to  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  king^ 
to  the  disclosure  of  any  plot  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  abstaining  from  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  As 
to  the  second;  his  h(^ness,  besides  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  all  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  nominate  bishops,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  admit  none  into  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  who  are  not  of  approved 
fidelity  to  the  king,  does  not  hesitate  to  per- 
mit that  the  list  of  candidates  be  exhibited 
to  the  king's  ministers,  that  if  any  of  them 
be  disliked  or  suspected,  they  may  be  ex- 
punged,  provided  a  sufficient  number  be  left 
for  the  pope  to  choose  from.  With  regard 
to  the  pc»nt  of  revising,  sanctioning,  or  re* 
jecting  rescripts  from  Borne,  it  is  affirmed  to 
be  inadmissible,  even  as  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion ;  for  although  that  power  has  been 
claimed  and  exercised  by  some  catholic  sove-r 
reigns,  **  it  is  ah  abuse  which  the  holy  see, 
to  prevent  greater  evils,  is  forced  to  endure^ 
but  can  by  no  means  sanction.''  Some  ex- 
planations and  assurances  are  however  given 
in  another  form,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wfll  be 
deemed  satisfactory  by  the  British  govemr 
men*. 

In  the  result  it  appeared  that  even  the 
pope's  allowance  of  a  kind  of  veto  respecting 
the  nomination  of  Inshops,  could  not  recon- 
cile the  Irish  catholics  to  that  measure.  An 
address  to  the  Prince  Heffent  was  drawn  up 
l^y  the  catholic  ^prdsites  cs  Ireland^and  ixtm^. 


lenani^  in  wnicn,  aixer  ineir  congraxuiaQona 
on  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  those  of  their  com- 
munion in  the  present  reign,  which  they  hope 
will  terminate  in  a  total  emaiicipation,  they 
express  their  surprise  and  alarm,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  securing  the  loyalty  of  their 
body,  an  intention  has  been  manifested  of 
compelling  them,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  on  the  event  of 
catholic  emancipation,  to  submit  to  the  inter-  , 
ference  of  persons  of  a  different  religious  per- 
suasion  in  the  appointment  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  their  church.     Such  a  measure, 
they  affirm,  would  only  substitute  for  one 
mode  of  servitude  another  still  more  galling 
^nd  oppressive.     This  address  was  received 
by  his  royal  highness  in  September.     What 
will  be  the  event  of  this  and  the  intended 
applications  to  the  other  brandies  of  the  le- 
gislature,  can  only  be  known  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament.    In  the  meantime,  the 
court  of  Rome  appears  to  be  in  considerable 
embarrassment  on  the  subject ;  and  the  pope 
has  declined  giving  an  answer  to  the  Irish 
catholics,  till  it  shall  be  known  whether  par- 
liament  designs  completely  to  emancipate 
the  catholics  in  the  next  session.     He  has 
however  observed,  that  the  letter  from  Genoa 
was  conditional,  and  by  no  means  compul- 
sory ;  whence  it  is  mudi  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  will  think  it  expedient  finally  to 
sanction  the  veto.   ' 

The  victory  at  .Waterloo,  as  the  most  glo- 
rious in  modem  times  to  the  British  arms, 
was  welcomed  by  every  expression  of  na- 
tional congratulation;  and  private  mourn- 
ing for  the  numerous  losses  m  the  field  was 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  general  triumph.  A 
call  was  made  by  the  I^rince  Regent  upon 
the  diaracteristic  bounty  of  the  nation,  under 
the  claims  of  humanity,  by  directing  collec- 
tions to  be  made  in  every  parish  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  slain,  which  proved  to  be 
Qmply  productive.  Yet  the  still  unsettled 
condition  of  Europe,  and  the  financial  em- 
barrassments which  pressed  upon  many  of 
its  states,  in  consequence  of  past  disasters, 
iippeded  the  return  of  the  British  conjmerpe^ 
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approved  by  the  attoniey-generaL 

JMadaine  Lavalette  was  earned  to  the  Con 
ciergerie  in  a  chair^  borne  by  one  Guorin, 
called  MarengOy  her  ordinary  chairHian,  and 
by  one  Brigaut^  a  man  selected  for  that  day*8 
^rvice  by  Guerin»  in  the  room  of  one  La- 
porte,  who  usually  performed  this  service 
with  him,  but  who  happened  at  this  time  to 
be  ill.  The  chairmen  generally  had  conveyed 
madame  Lavalette  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
Conciergerie,  but,  on  the  30th  of  December  * 
'she  got  out  in  the  court-}'ard  of  the  palace, 
and  walked  on  foot  towards  the  grate  of  the 
Conciergerie ;  Benoit  Bonneville,  her  valet, 
having  told  the  chairman  to  stop,  and  that 
madame  found  herself  suffidentR/  strong  to 
rcaUc  the  rest  of  the  way.  They  accordingly 
turned  the  chair  towards  the  palace  of  jus- 
tice :  but  out  of  it  was  taken  a  cushicHi,  co- 
yeteA  with  green  taffety,  and  a  pretty  large 
package  of  an  irregular  form,  whicli  seemed 
to  contain  bottles  of  wine.  This  package,  as 
weB  as  the  custiion,  and  a  work-bag  which 
madame  Lavalette  carried^  were  received 
into  the  prison,  and  taken  into  I^valette's 
chamber,,  without  undergoing  the  previous 
ctxamination  which  the  r^ulations  of  the 
poHoe  respecting  prisons  always  require  in 
flHaEitl9r  cases. 

.  Madame  Lavalette,  on  arriving  at  the 
Conciergerie,  was  clothed  in  a  furred  riding- 
OMt  of  red.  Merino,  and  had  upon  her  heada 
Uack  hal,  with  various  coloured  feathers.— 
She  ent^^  her  husband's  apartment  with 
her:  daughter  and  the  widow  Dutoit,  The 
valot-de^^ambre^  Benoit,  remained  in  the 
fitab apartment  oalledjtheavaatfpreffe.  He 
VMS.  seen  near  the  fineif  lace  during  m6re 
than  two  hovvs*  The  cbairmen  hs^l  been 
leeeived  into  the  coipa  de  garde  of  gendar* 
merie. 

At  five  o'dbck,  JacquesrEb^le^  <»e.  <^  the 
widcetJkeepers  of  the  Conciergerie^  who  had. 
\^n  specially  appointed  l^  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  to  the  guard  and  service  d  Xiava^ 
lette^  tods:  hia  dimet  to  him»  of  wliich  ma- 
dattie  and  madanoiBdle  Lavalette,  and  the 
vmbw  IMoit^;  partO!ak4 
.  jifier  dtniltt^whi«b  Unrted  «  heur^  Ebetie 
mwid  jui  Qaff»%.trt4«k^l)e^fis|<M  fiwn  the 


aparuneni  wiui  urucrs  i^j\  W3  rei^unt  iiu  ne 
was  rung  for.  Roquette,  the  son,  maintains^ 
cm  the  contrary,  that,  on  quitting  the  cham- 
ber of  Lavalette,  he  said  that  he  had  received 
orders  not  to  wait  till  he  was  summoned  into 
the  apartment 

However,  Benoit,  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  what  was  intended,  and  who  saw  the  hour 
pf  executicm  approach,  had  left  the  avant- 
grefie  to  assure  himself  of  the  chairmen.  He 
£>und  them  at  the  corps  de  garde,  and  invited 
theta  to  come  and  dnnk  with  him.  Guerin 
immediately  acceded,  but  Brigaut  would  not 
stir.  *  Come  along,  comrade,*  said  Benoit 
to  him  ;  *  you  neea  not  take  too  much.* — 
Brigaut  suffers  himself  to  be  persuaded.  Be- 
noit, by  way  of  trying  them,  says,  *  Comrade, 
there  are  five  and  twenty  Louis  to  be  gained : 
vou  will  be  a  little  heavily  loaded,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  a  little  quick ;  but  you 
have  only  ten  steps  to  make.*  '  It  is  mon- 
sieur Lavalette  himself,  then,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  ?*  replies  Brigaut  '  You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that :  only  do  what  you 
are  asked.*  Brigaut  rejects  the  proposition, 
which  Benoit  urges,  and  repeats  to  him  se- 
veral times,  *  You  are  but  half  a  man.' — 
'Guerin,  the  other  chairman,  joined  his  in- 
treaties,  and  said  to  Brigaut,  *  What  does  it 
signify  to  ypu,  since  monsieur  assures  you 
tliat  there  is  nothing  to  fear?*  Brigaut  wish-, 
ed  to  know  exactly  whom  he  had  to  carry. 
3enoit  and  Guerin  constantly  repeat  that  it 
was  indifferent  to  him,  since  he  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  that  one  ought  to  make  a  little 
money  when  one  could.  At  length  Bigaut, 
being  hard  pressed,  and  bemnning  to  uiink 
of  what  advantage  it  would  be  to  him  and 
bis  fkmily  to  yield,  threw  down  the  diair- 
staff,  vehich  Guerin  had  put  into  his  hand, 
and,  without  entering  the  wine^shop,  ran 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  to  tell  his  wife  what 
bad  happened. 

Guerin,  without  losing  a  moment,  cast  his 
eyes  upon. a  coalheaver,  who  happened  to  be 
driinking  with  two  of  his  comrades  at  tiie 
same  place.  He  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  stw  of  the  chair.  Benoit  seccmded  himt 
and  off  they  immediately  w^ent  It  was  now 
sevim  o'clock.  Beingarrived  at  the  court  of 
Idbe  pajace^.atr  the  foot  of  the  staircase  which 
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jBenoit,  who  ooatinued  to  fbUow  the  diair- 
inen»  said,  'It  is  veiy lucky  that  this  has 
turned  out  so."  As  tor  Etierle,  instead  of 
executing  the  order  which  he  had  received 
.from  the  younger  Roquette,  of  pursuing  the 
chair  by  the  street  of  iBariUerie,  be  .returned 
to  the  prison^  and  went  to  the  chamber  of 
Lavalette,  under  the  pretence  of  assuring 
•himself  whether  the  prisoner  really  had  es 
caped.  In  coming  out,  he  ssdd  to  his  com- 
raaes,  with  an  affectation  of  zeal  truly  laugh- 
able, '  There  is  still  somebody  shut  up  in  the 
cell,  and  I'll  take  care  that  they  sha'n't  come 
out  without  proper  orders/  On  saying,  af- 
terwards, that  it  was  very  easy  to  have  dis- 
tinguished Lavalette  from  his  wife,  the  latter 
being  taller  by  half  a  head;  and  being  asked 
.  why  ne  had  not  made  that  observation  sooner, 
he  replied,  *  It  did  not  belong  to  me  to  make 
any  observations  when  the  head  ci  the  de^ 
partment  was  there/ 

The  charge  states,  that  Eberle,  being  at- 
tached to  Lavalette*s  service  as  he  had  t^ore 
been  to  that  of  Ney,  had  received  fk)m  both 
prisoners  divers  sums  of  money,  under  the 
.nead  of  gratuity.  Eberle  pretends  that  what 
he  had  received  of  Lavalette  only  amounted 
.to  100  francs ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  escape, 
a  search  having  taken  place  in  his  house, 
there  was  found  the  sum  of  1700  francs, 
which  his  wife  had  at  first  endeavoured  to 
get  away  from  the  commissioner  of  police. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  that  sum  came  from  the  bounty  of 
.Lavalette. 

.  .  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  report  issued 
by  the  chamber  of  accusation.  It  then  pro- 
.oeeds  to  attach  various  other  circumstantial 
proofs  of  the  guilt  of  these  parties.  Roquette, 
^  the  &ther,  it  appears,  endeavoured  to  shift 
off  tbe  guUt  from  himself  to  Eberle ;  and  the 
charge  does  not  attach  to  him  any  other  cri- 
JWnuity  than  that  of  negligence.  Benoit 
and  Guerin  deny  the  facts,  which  are  most 
cleanly  established  by  the  interrogatory.— 
Madam^e  Lavalette,  and  the  widow  Dutoit, 
w^re /Subjected  to  inter];ogations :  the  latter 
Breseryed  the  nqost  invincible  silence,  or 
rae^red,  by  the  few  answers  she  gave,  that 
die  was  anrfdd  of  betraying  her  master.  Ma^ 
4ame  X«valette  w^nt  farther  j  she  justified 


the  plan,  eon^uct,  and  execution  cS  the  en- 
terprise^    ; 

The  friends  of  Lavalette  h$d  placed  their 
hope  in  a  young  English  gentleman^  who^ 
noble  nund,  his  fortune  hi&  indep^denli 
spirit,  and  cbiyalrou^  character,  pieaented 
him  to  them  as  alone  capable  of  seconding 
the  design  they  had  foi:med  of  getting  off 
Lavalette.  On  the  81st  of  December,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  Mr 
Bruce  received  an  anonymous  letter,  m  sul>> 
stance  as  follows  :— 

'^  Sir, — I  have  so  much  confidence  in  your 
honour,  that  I  wish  to  communicate  a  secret, 
which  I  dare  make  known  only  to  you. — 
Lavalette  is  still  in  Paris*— I  place  his  life  in 
your  hands — ^you  alone  can  save  him." 

Bruce  was  still  in  bed ;  the  letter  excited 
in  him  the  utmost  astonishment  After  a 
few  moments  of  reflection,  he  said  to  the 
bearer  of '  the  note — **  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  at  this  moment ;  but,  if  the  person 
will  meet  me  at  such  a  hpuse,  in  such  a  places 
I  will  talk  to  him  on  the  subject 
.  Agitated  by  various  sentiments,  he,  about 
noonj  attended  at  the  place  he  had  appointed. 
Bruce  said  to  the  messenger,  already  there — 
•*  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  the  count 
de  Lavdette,  but  no  person  whatever  must 
be  compromised.  I  wHl  not  know  the  name 
of  the  person  who  addressed  the  letter  to  me, 
nor  even  the  place  of  Lavalette's  conceal- 
ment; let  me  first  reflect  on  the  means  of 
saving  him."  He  alone  would  have  saved 
him,  but  he  found  the  task  impossible. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  perplexity  when, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  sir  R.  Wilson  cdled 
on  him :  it  immediately  struck  him  to  com- 
municate the  project  to  him ;  but  he  reflected 
that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  an- 
other, and  contented  himself  with  saying— 
'*  I  should  like  to  communicate  something 
to  you,  but  I  must  first  ask  the  consent  of  a 
third  person.'*  Sir  Robert  asked  whether 
the  intelligence  was  good  or  bad  ?  "  Disa* 
greeable/'  replied  Bruce ;  "  but  we  will  talk 
of  it  to-morrow.*' 

In  the  evening  Bruce  met  the  stranger, 
and  easily  obtained  permissipn  to  d]sc£)9t 
the  secret  to  sir  R.  Wilson. 

Sir  Robert .  retunied  on  the  following 


knew  of  Lavaktte.  ^  He  places  himsc^  in 
our  hands,**  hei  added, — ^  now  can  we  save 
him  ?"  81r  Hthett  fdt  the  same  kind  crf'in- 
ouietude  as  Mr.  Bruce ;  not  that  he  ccmsi- 
.  oered  the  action  as  evil  in  itself  he  only  re- 
^rded  the  salvation  cf  Lavalette;  but  he 
faared  to  fail,  and  that  it  would  be  imputed 
to  his  imprudence  and  want  of  address. — 
However,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  consent  to 
the  proposal  of  his  young  friend ;  he  informed 
him,  he  would  turn  it  over  seriously  in  his 
mind,  and  they  would  then  talk  of  it. 

For  some  time  Bruce  and  Wilson  had  per- 
edved  that  they  were  doselv  watched  by  the 
French  police;  this  demanaed  more  circum- 
spection on  their  part,  and  made  them  feel 

•  the  neoes»ty  of  interesting  a  third  person  ifi, 
the  enterprise.  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  one 
of  his  countrymen  (whom  we  shm  call  EUis- 
ter,  because  the  interpreter  could  not  make 
out  his  real  nam^  to  accompany  Lavalette 
to  the  frontiers.  This  Englishman  willingly 
would  have  undertaken  the  task,  but  he  was 

.  an  officer,  and  could  not  obt^  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

On  Thursday  the  4th,  Wilson  mentioned 
this  difficulty  to  l^ce:  "  I  foresee  very 
well,'*  said  he,  '-'that  I  must  myself  accom- 
plisli  the  plan ;  it  will  be  more  difficult,  but 
1  will  unaertake  it"    They  therefore  agreed 

,thdt  Bruce  should  ask  of  the  stranger  the 
measure  of  Lavalette,  and  Wilson  was  in  the 
mean  time  to  procure  nassportsr  Bruce, 
having  got  the  measure  of  the  count,  gave  it 
to  sir  Robert,  who  went  to  Hutchinson  and 
informed  him  of  the  whole  case,  and  asked 
his  assistance.  His  words  had  all  the  weight 
which  his  rank  of  genend  gave  him ;  an(l  re- 
presented to  him  the  friendship  which  had 
sQ  long  united  him  to  his  uncles.  Sir  Robert 
had  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  heart  of 
Hutchinson  wo'uld  alone  induce  him  to  lend 
a  ready  hand ;  but  he  painted  every  circum- 
stanee  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  clearly 
showed  him,  that,  if  the  act  were  punishable, 
all  the  blame  would  fell  entirely  upon  him- 
self. However  that  might  b^  Hutchinson 
consented  to  aid  Wilsooa  and  Br^ee  in  their 
proiect,  and  took  the  measure  of  Lavalette ; 
and,  that  no  French  t^ijor  inight  be  compro- 
mised, he  gave  it  to  a  QeTfX^Sk  taijbri  of 
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roaster  of  the  regiment  of  the  guards.  The 
honest  German,  the  moment  he/saw  the 
measure,  exclaimed — •*  This  was  never  taken 
by  a  tailor.**  Hutchinson  could  not  avoid 
smiling  at  this  remark ;  but,  reflecting  on 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  circum- 
stance,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  the 
ndind,  of  the  tailor,  said — ^  When  the  suit  is 
made,  you  must  pack  it  carefully  up,  for  the 
quarter-master  cannot  wait  for  its  being 
done ;  I  must  send  it  after  him.** 

On  the  other  hand,  sir  Robert  Wilson 
procured  the  passports.  Without  entering 
mto  any  detail  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  state  that  they  were  not  deceit- 
fnUy  obtained  from  the  French  authcmties, 
.  but  delivered  by  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 

Sower;  and  that,  if  they  were  delivered  un- 
er  other  names  than  those  of  Wilson,  &c. 
it  will  not  be  siuprising,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
the  English  to  travel  under  fictitious  names^ 
The  only  point  of  mterest  on  this  subject  is, 
that  fictitious  names  were  selected  of  the 
same  initials  with  their  real  ones  :  thus,  ge- 
neral Wallis  and  colonel  Laussac  were  adopt* 
.  ed  ;  as,  in  the  case  of  their  trunks  being  exa- 
mined,  the  linen  found  marked  L.  and  W. 
could  give  no  clue,  and  rather  disarm  than 
create  suspicion.*  s 

After  some  deliberation,  they  resolved  on 
setting  out  in  a  carriage;  but  not  a  close 
one,  nor  even  a  cabriolet  with  a  head  to  it, 
but  in  a  buggie ;  which,  having  less  the  air 
of  mystery^  would  the  less  excite  suspicion  : 
Lavalette  should  seat  himself  in  it  by  the 
side  of  Wilson.  Hutchinson  and  a  servant 
were  to  follow  on  horseback,  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  Lavalette  and  Wilson  might  mount 
them,  and  set  off  at  speed 

In  the  meantime,  EUister,  provided  with 
the  passport,  delivered  under  the  name  of 
colonel  Laussac,  it  was  agreed,  should  leaye 
Paris  in  Wilson's  carriage  by  a  different  bar- 
rier, and  meet  them  at  Compeigne. 

There  they  were  to  change  carriages ;  El- 
lister  and  Hutchinson  were  to  bring  back  the 
bi^ggie  to  Paris,  and  the  two  others  would 
pursue  their  journey  in  sir  Robert's  berline. 
CpmpeiAXie  was  selected  for. exchanging  car^ 
ri^es ;  ^Ib^  baoauae  it:  was  suffidently  dis- 


remarked ;  secondly,  because  Bruce,  having 
leartit  that  the  brigade  of  his  cousin,  gener^ 
**♦♦*♦,  was  at  Compeigne,  and  that  his  aide- 
de-camp  would  leave  Paris  on  the  7th  of 
January  for  that  town,  with  the  horses  and 
baggage  of  the  general,  who  was  then  in 
England.  Bruce  remiested  the  aidcMle-c^mp 
to  shew  sir  iR^bert  Wilson  every  attention 
on  his  journey ;  which  he  obli^ngly  pro- 
xnised,  without  asking  any  questions.  On  Sar 
turday  evening,  Bruce  informed  the  stranger 
that  every  thing  was  ready  for  their  departure 
on  the  following  Monday  morning.  Thev 
agreed  to  regulate  their  wajtched  by  the  cIckxl 
of  the  Thuuleries  on  Sunday,  as  it  struck 
three.  The  fame  evening,  at  precisely  half- 
past  nine,  Lavalette  entered  Hutchinson's 
house.  No.  9j  Rue  du  Helder. 

The  lod^ng  of  Hutchinson  xvas  selected 
jas  the  point  or  departure ;  because  the  resi- 
dences qf  Ay  ilson  and  Bruce  were  watched 
by  the  spies  of  the  police,  and  the  Rue  du 
Helder  was  nearer  the  barrier  of  Clichy; 
and,  because  t{ut<^inson  was  accustomed  to 
rise  early,  sometimes  to  go  a  hunting,  and 
fom^times  to  parade. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  Wilson^ 
Bruce,  and  Hutchinson,  were  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  place  of  L#avalette's  conoed- 
m^nt  On  i^uncUy,  Bruce  went  tp  theThuil- 
jleqes.  to  set  his  Iwfitch  :  at  precisely  half-^ast 
nine,  Lavalette,  and  one  of  his  Inends,  arrived 
at  the  ^ue  du  Helder,  No.  8.  They  knock- 
ed; Bruce  inm^df  Was  9t  the  dooi-,  and,  on 
receiving  him, .jiving  him  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,,  said,  "  GGmen^  why  iiave  yeJu 
come  so  late ;  we  h^ve  already  drank  oilir 
first  bowl  of  pundi.**  The  French  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  favourite  oath  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  which  theysp^  iSk>(^^  and  it  was 
used  by  Bruce  to  dedeive  the  petscHis  in  the 
porter's  lodge.  He  took  Lavalette  by  the 
ami,  and  led  him  into  the  apartment  of  Hut^ 
chihson. 

T^valette  wore  a  blue  uniform,  with  the 
Tegmental  trimmings,  pantaloons  of  the  same 
^colour,  hessianl)00ts  and  spurs,  a  crop  wig, 
and  round  hat  There  were  only  it  Hut- 
^inson's  Upartmient,  Bruce,  Wilson,  tmd  M- 
^ister,  and  the  servant  of  Hutchinsdn.  La- 
jralettc^  tts  iMj'he  rapj^oied,  was  <^xtremefy 


tude,  towards  the  foreighers  who  sb  che^-^ 
fully  interested  themselves  in  his  fete.  Two 
minutes  had  scarcely  dsipsed  befbre  tlie  bell 
rang ;  a  person  entered  the  anti-diamber, 
and  asked  for  colonel  Laussac  (the  name  un- 
der which  LavaAette  Wa$  to  travel).  Hut- 
x^hinson's  sa*vant  informed  his  master.  He 
went  out ;  the  stranger  repeated  he  wanted 
ccJonel  Laussac :  "  Beg  the  colonel  to  come," 
said  Hutchinson  to  liis  servant.  The  ser- 
vant,  not  being  in  the  secret,  and  hanng 
heard  Ellist^  called  Laussac,  (it  having  been 
agreed  tiiat  £llister  should  personate  colonel 
Laussac  as  far  as  Gompeigne,  when  he  should 
transfer  it  and  the  pas^orts  to  L^i^alette,) 
told  him  a  gejntlen^an  W:^ted  to  speak  to 
him.  Ellister  w:ent  out,  and  said  to  the 
stranger,  **  I  do  not  know  you:"  The 
stranger  appeared  sutprised^  because  he 
thought  Lavalette  veould  p!!e6ent  ^mself  as 
colonel  Laussac.  J.n  the  meant^me^  Hut- 
chinson, who  did  not  kn6w  wi^at  to  make  of 
the  stranger,  took  him  towi^ds  the  window, 
when  he  perceived  under  his  grejat-ooat  a 
doublerbarrelled  pistol,  which  )b^  instantly 
seized.  InstMd  of  qomplaiiung  of  the  vio- 
lence, the  stranger  simply  sa,id,  '*  I  perceive 
you  are  one  of  oiur  fnmas)  ycHi  are  a  gene- 
ttms  man."    He  bow:ed,  and  retiiied. 

This  incident  wfis  by  no  ttieans  of  a  con- 
soling nature;  Hutchinson  returned  into 
tbe  apartment  much  alarmed,  which  soon  be- 
came general;  but  when  Lavalette  recognised 
the  pistol  Hutchinson  jMd  in  his  hand  to  be 
one  of  his  own,  tihat  he  ];iad  left  in  the  cabri- 
olet, ttieir  fears  were  now  dladpated. 

This  pistol^  Ibund  hi  Hutchinson's  posses- 
)^on,  gave  rise  to  steveral  ^itot^M^atoties. 

Tran<juillit^  restored,  Lavaltette  dressed 
himself  m  title  unifomi  prepared  for  him,  and 
Ellister  retired. 

Wilson  also  left  t^em^  and  went  to  a  party, 
ivhere  he  jstj^id  till  midnight,  in  order  to  give 
no  suspicion  to  those  who  mifi^ht  be  indined 
towat&ibim,  ** 

Bruce  renudned  at  Hutehii»5on*s  ti^l  twdve 
^o^doit^  when,  afifeMibnately  embracing  La- 
valette, he  jtNBide  him  **  good  ni^t,"  and 
W&hed4ilmj(taucoes^uljoiirney^  The'want 
ef  Mpote  wa$  imperious^  mtj  Lavalette 
"^hi^w^tuo^is^  on  iIi(tclMns^>  bed  without 
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WuMn,  the  number  of  traveUers  might  not 
appear  au^ented.  These  dispositions  thus 
made,  Ellister  (as  we  have  aheady  observed), 
having  passed  part  of  Sunday  evening  at 
Hutcbinson'Sy  prepared  to  start  on  Monday 
morning  at  ten. 

*  A  gendarme,  who  was  present,  demanded 
his  passport  to  examine  it,  and  did  not  return 
it  until  he  had  carefully  compared  the  de- 
scription with  his  person.  After  this  verifi- 
cation, Ellister  got  into  the  beriine,  and  or- 
dered the  postiluon  to  drive  on  the  road  to 
Compeigne,  by  the  barrier  of  St.  Denis.—- 
The  gendarme,  however,  resolved  to^see  all 
was  right,  followed  the  voiture  as^far  as 
BcMirget ;  where  he  was  "vepiaoed  by  another 
agent  of  police^  who  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  fc^ow  them  &r.  At  Louvres,  El- 
lister got  out  of  the  carriage,  a  gendarme 
having  demanded  his  passf^;  and,  after 
looking  at  him,  said  to  his  comrades,  **  The 
devil  take  me  if  that  is  an  English  officer  !** 
Very  confident  of  the  contrary,  Ellister 
chedced  his  impertinence,  and  in  a  firm  tone 
told  him  he  was  mistaken;  and  there  the 
matter  dropped. 

Ellister  arrived  without  any  farther  acci- 
dent at  Compeigne,  at  five  o*cJock  precisely. 
The  moment  he  arrived  fi:esh  horses  were 
orda^.  The  aide-de-camp  wishe4  them  to 
stay  dinner,  but  Wilson  pressed  their  de- 
parture. Ellister,  under  the  name  of  colcmel 
Laussac,  demanded  three  horses,  and  a  cou- 
rier to  ride  on  before.  Four  horses  would 
have  ^ewn  too  much  impatience  and  dis- 
patch ;  and,  with  three  only,  they  avoided  a 
second  postillion,  which  was^  therefore,  one 
Argus  the  less. 

It  was  night,  and  darkness  afforded  pro- 
tection to  the  travellers;  but,  to  sive  less 
suspicion,  Wilson  ordered  the  three  lamps  to 
be  lighted.  All  was  ready.;  and  a  French 
courier  rode  on  before  to  order  relays.  Wil- 
son's servant  mounted  the  box  of  the  beriine. 
Lavalette  was  provided  with  the  passport  (k 
colonel  Laussac,  given  him  by  \Ellister.— - 
Wilson  had  provided  himself  with  a  brace 
of  pistols ;  Lavalette  had  only  oine,  tlie  other 
had  been  left  at  Hutchinson's.  They  had 
neither  of  them  a  sword;  and,  although  re- 
iolved  to  defend  themselves  in  the  case  of 


mcMre  on  their  pretence  of  nund  than  rerist- 
anoe  by  open  wroe.  Hutchinson  and  Ellis- 
ter wishea  tiiem  a  prosperous  journey,  and 
the  postillion  started,  craddng  his  whip. 

Wilson's  servant  d^d  not  speak  Frenu^ :  it 
was  sir  Robert  himaelf  who  paid  at  every. 
post ;  and,  on  every  question  as^ped,  he  never, 
failed  to  reply  **  an  E^n^U^  geoenHl^  His 
language,  the  form  of  his  carriage,  and  p))  v- 
dognomy  of  his  domestic  all  odnfirmed  tee 
idea  that  the  travellers  were  actually  English. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  tbe  motning; 
and  they  were  only  two  leagues  from  Cam^ 
bray.  But  the  post-master  informed  them 
that  thfij  could  not  pi^  through  9t  night, 
because  the  gates  were  shut; -and  thi^t  the 
preposiff  stationed  at  die  advanced  posts, 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  in- 
form the  keeper.  Such  a  delay  naturally 
created  uneasiness;  j^erhws.  they  were  pur- 
sued, and,  if  so,  nught  be  overtake.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  to  wait  To  pass. 
ti)e  time^  Wilson  left  the  carriage;  and, 
while  Lavalette  feigned  to  be  adeep,  went 
into  the  stably  talked  to  the  poatilions,  and 
thus  the  time  passed  till  the  hour  d[  de- 
parture. At  six  o'clock  they  started,  and 
reached  the  gates  of  Cambray  hidf  an  hour 
before  day-light. 

The  postiUion  cracked  his  whip  to  aa- 
nounce  their  arrival;  no  one  answered  The 
English  centinel,  however,  called  the  officer 
on  guard,  but  he  would  igiot  get  jup;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  At  laigth  day^ 
light  came,  and  the  gate-keepeJTi  arrived,  and 
excused  .themselves,  throwing  ^e  Idame  on 
the  laziness  of  the  prepM/.  The  herline 
passed  four  or  five  cairiage^  delayed  at  the 
^me  time,  and  on  the  like  account.  Arrived 
«jt  the  inn,  the  hos^  who  perceived  that  it 
was  an  English  ^neral  officer,  complained 
of  the  indolence  of  t\\fi  p^^epos^^  that  he  had 
caused  the  travellers  to  sleep  ^t  of  the  .city. 
Instead  of  coming  to  his  house.  Sir  Robert 
replied,  that  he  then  had  no  time  to  q>eaic 
to  the  .Qommandant  of  the  places  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  on  his  return.  . 

The  horses  being  changed,  at  >half-past 
nine  they  arrived  at  Valenciennes;  at  th^ 
gates,  a  f'rendi'agent  presented  hims<jf,and 
Pironounoed  the  accust^ed  formuja-v''  JJt^ 


ports?''  WilBOfi  put  hi&  head  out  of  the 
window^  and  said^  *^  I  am  an  English  gene* 
ral  :**  his  dress  and  his  accent  were  sufficient, 
and  the  carriage  entered  the  city.  When 
thej  had  arrived  at  the  post-house^  a  little 
boy  demanded  their  passports  anew.  Wil- 
son (who,  as  w;e  may  readily  conceive,  was 
spokesman  on  all  occasions^  replied  as  usual, 
*'  I  a^  an  lEhgUsh  general  f  but  the  little 
fellow  insisted  that  lie  must  have  the  pass- 
porfa^  that  they  might  be  examined  by  the 
Dpldiiel  pf  genciarmerie :  they  were  given  to 
hiqi  with  an  injunction  to  make  haste,  which 
he  did  not  &il  to  do.  .  Tins  was  not  all ;  he 
begged  the  general  to  write  his  name  and 
that  of  his  companion  on  a  piece  of  pauer, 
saying  it  was  for  the  inn.  Sir  Robert  tlien 
wrote  the  two  names  of  Wallis  and  Laussac 
on  a  dirty  piece  of  piper,  which  was  after- 
wards produced  against  him  on  his  interro- 
gatories. 

At  ten  they  set  off  again  :  their  passports 
were  &gain  examined,  and  kept  a  long  time. 
Wilson  was  impatient  to  depi^,  and  did  not 
ftil  to  use  the  English  term  by  which  the 
French  know  the  English  to  express  their 
displeasure.  At  length  they  were  permitted 
to  pass.  Sir  Robert  asked  at  what  distance 
was  the  fix)ntier ;  the  postilion  replied,  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half!  This  dis- 
tance would  soon  be  run ; — ^but  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  all  their  fears  would  be  dis- 
sipated !  But  on  the  line  of  fix>ntier  they 
round  a  last  guard  of  gendarmerie,  who  also 
demanded  thdr  passports ;  happily,  for  this 
once;  the  usual  answer,  **  An  English  gene- 
ral,'' was  satis&ctory.  On  the  pdnt  of  ar- 
riving, sir  Robert's  tenor  had  become  ex- 
treme ;  he  trembled  for  Lavalette ;  and  each 
minute  <^  ckslay  inspired  the  utmost  horror. 
He  had  hoped  to  pass  the  fiontiers  before 
day-break,  for  fear  of  the  telegraphs ;  but  at 
length  the  formidable  line  was  passed ! 

nr  Robert's  first  words  to  Lavalette  were, 
^  Thank  God,  you  are  saved !"  Lavalette, 
who  had  untformly  preserved  the  utmost 
tamtnniity,  affectionately  embraced  him,  and, 
shedding  tears  of  gratitude  and  tenderness, 
said,  with  a  great  effiision  of  heart,  ''  I  ren«. 
der  my  sinoerest  thanks  to  the  Deity  for 
hmmg  petmitted  the  generous  efibrts  of  my 


have  died  of  gnef  u  we  had  not  succeeded : 
but  yet  I  «m  unhappy,"  he  added,  **  to  see 
so  many  worthy  men  compromised  on  my 
account  I  know  that  the  keepers  have  been 
arrested ;  but  I  declare,  before  God,  and  to 
you,  my  generous  friend!  that  these  men 
were  not  bribed,  and  were  not  in  our  secret: 
the  project  would  have  fidled  if  they  had 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it.  I  owe  the 
whole  to  my  wife,  and  to  her  alone," 

No  continued  conversation  was  kept  up 
during  the  journey;  they  were  both  too 
poweifully  affected  by  the  dangers  they  had 
run,  and  their  miraculous  triumph  over 
them;  and,  if  occasionally  sir  Robert  re- 
sumed it,  it  was. to  draw  iJavalette  from  the 
reverie  in  which  he  was  plunged,  and  by  in- 
different subjects  divert  his  attention.  They 
conversed  on  the  campaign  in  Egjrpt,  in 
which  Lavalette  first  began  to  serve  under 
Buonaparte,  and  Wilson  to  distinguish  him* 
self  against  him.  But,  when  they  nad  passed 
the  frontier,  they  did  not  fear  to  talk  even 
on  the  affitir  of  Lavalette. 

The  latter  recounted  how  his  wife  had 
succeeded  in  saving  him ;  that  his  disguise 
was  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  while 
the  gaoler  went  out  of  the  room  on  an  er« 
rand ;  his  fear  of  breaking  the  feathers  of  the 
hat  against  the  top  of  the  wickets  as  he  passed 
through ;  the  risk  he  run  of  being  retaken 
by  the  fault  of  the  chairmen,  who  were  ab- 
sent ;  that,  having  found  on  the  quay  the 
cabriolet  of  one  of  his  friends,  the  mend 
quitted  it,  and  observed  to  him,  **  Madam, 
pray  accept  my  cabriolet — ^you  will  go  quick- 
er ;"  that,  after  having  got  into  it,  he  said» 
'*  Take  off  your  douiutte,  and  hat  and  fea- 
ther, and  put  on  this  great-coat,  wig,  &c.  ;** 
and  that,  after  having  driven  about  Paris  for 
two  hours,  to  prevait  all  traces  by  the  police, 
th^  stopped  at  the  house  which  served  him 
for  an  asylum  till  the  evening  of  their  de^ 
parture.  He  then  asked  sir  Robert  if  tfa^ 
really  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  ne 
was  unbounded  in  his  exprtesions  of  grati- 
tude to  his  generous  JHends^ — ^what  other 
jname  could  he  give  them  ! 
'.  These  conversations  brought  them  to 
Mons.  Passports  were  no  longer  demanded; 
and  they  remained  together  four  or  five  hours« 
»P 


dtude  wfts  mexbkusnble,  foreseeing  the  pos* 
sibility  of  Lavalette*8  being  stopped  on  his 
journey,  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
personally  known,  in  which  he  interested 
that  monarch  in  favour  of  Lavalette.  This 
letter  bore  the  aiTelope  and  countersign  of 
general  Wilson :  so  that,  if  Lavalette  had 
been  arrested,  he  would  have  demanded  to 
be  taken  to  the  king,  to  deliver  hi«  dis- 
patches. Sir  Robert  also  gave  him  a  similar 
letter  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Munich. 
Lavalette  once  more  embraced  Wilson,  and 
Vowed  etemd  gratitude. 

Sir  Robert  returned  by  Maubeuge  and 
I^HSKMi,  and  arrived  at  Paris  by  the  barrier  of 
St.  Martin,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th 
tff  Januaiy^  after  an  absence  of  sixty  hours ; 
and  immediately  wrote  an  account  of  his 
journey  to  his  friend  eari  Grey. 

^  In  all  his  letters,'*  says  the  French  re- 
pert,  *'  sir  Robert  Wilson  professes  prindples 
the  most  opposite  to  all  social  order,  and  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  According  to 
him,  affurs  have  taken  a  wholly  revolution- 
MV  course,  under  the  sanction  of  the  courts 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  dethronement 
tjf  the  king  is  irrevocable.  Sir  Robert  gives 
the  epithet  of  legitimate  maniac  to  a  count* 
ceous  fHend  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  his 
dangerous  inspirations ;  and  he  thus  closer  a 
fetter^  dated  the  38th  of  December : — •  Vou 
wiU  Boon  hear  of  extraordinar}'  events  in 
Germany.' 

^  The  tbffd  article  of  this  correspondenoe 
i«  a  letter  from  Edward  Wilson  to  R.  T. 
Wilson,  which  diews  the  conforoaity  cf 
principles  and  unity  of  sentiments  whadi 
exist  between  the  two  brothers.  Edwud 
writes  to  Robert  Wilson,  *  that  if  it  is  pro* 
•posed  to  overturn  the  existing  order  of  things, 
the  fire  must  be  constantly  kept  up^  and  aiU 
Wttvs  visible,  like  a  beacon  of  alarm,  in  Fmnoe 
end  in  foreign  parts :  that  matters  tecome 
daily  more  favourable  for  thre  recovery  rf 
sovereignty  and  independence  fi>rtbeFr€aich 
people ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  t\m 
should  cool,  and  fiiat  efforts  be  neglected, 
which,  well  employed,  would  necesssnly  leeid 
to  H  general  emandpation.' 

FtaBing  to  tke   n^iomu  which  might 


•be  cause  ot  toe  JSonrboMr  tt»cl  msist^  ob 
tlie  employment  of  means,  Edward  WUson 
recommends,  above  all,  the  inaimiaticn  of  a 
persecution,  real  or  imi^aary,  agakist  the 
jmotestants-^'  An  idea,'  be  say^,  '  which 
spreads  like  wikl&e^  diffuses  itself  like  a 
contagion  among  the  people  in  geueca!, 
and  engenders  a  spirit  of  mortal  hatred  aad 
contempt  £br  the  aew  dynasty;  Kay^  this 
new  arm  bet&atof  the  liberty  mall  nations  J 
If,  however,  our  friends  shew  too  mudi  wealb* 
ness,  it  would  be  betfeer  to  attempt  nothing  t 
for,  unless  the  great  mass  of  the  people  put 
themselves  in  motion,  no  result  will  be  ob- 
tained.' 

**  The  fourdi  docnnimt  pnoeeds  from  B. 
T.Wilson.  Wetheceifiiidthepragtioatiaof 
this  gentleman  as  to  the  revolution  which  is 
jnreparing  in  France.  ^  There  wiH  beUoDdy 
scenes  before  theievohition  can  be  eotMMOi** 
mated,  but  the  point  is  fixed,  and  the  impulse 
given.  RevohitioDary  uovemcAts  are  also 
preparing  in  Prds^a.' 

"^  Finally,  the  fifth  AeeuBwnt  as  4he  letter 
from  which  is  extracted  the  rdation  of  lMf%^ 
letti^s  escape.  Walsoa  dees  not  fiiere  dis- 
semble the  motives  which  led  him  to  piutect 
that  individuaL 

**  flir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  af)w  Jaavk^; 
in  his  intenogatoiies  protested  against  his 
arrest,  against  the  form  of  French  orimiBMl 
inqiriiy,  against  the  seifituue  of  hb  oom^ 
spondence,  and  agaanst  ivhot  he  Aalls  itfe  M» 
quisitorial  system  of  interiiogaftkfis,  had^ 
how'ever,  acknewkdoed  that,  ucconlfl^g  ^ 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nHkiens^  ihe  was 
subject  to  the  empife  of  iheFiefich  laws  finr, 
the  proseeutktt^and  lepnMMi  oT  tni  oAiMC 
oomnutted  in  Fraiule;  Ibtot  he  i^Mad  jthe  im 
terrogabary  with  iheae  words^^Mt 
appear  to  befbrgolteR  ibat  I  mm  an '. 
mm,  or  liiat  ithe  vi^t  df  ^sghshmesi  n^Mt 
known.  I  have  givcfa  Ui^r  Sasfc  fiaswcr;  lit 
me  be^bMnght  to  tEud;  rwbttibdMoto  ihetri* 
bmials,  I -shall  know  how  «o  ddfekd  «)ftfdf 
as  leught^andtothrfendimiyixig^ta.'  . 
.  in'0{mdei|U)enoet>f  att  these  fiulssy  JocttiMS 
Ebedle^  tmiikey  of  iSbt  Censkqieite;  Smm 
Soptiste  Reqikette  idefieittBide^  lonpefc  wi 
theOaoieq^sriei  Bteoit  &iaMLa?inU^_yab>> 
^te^dianittre  a£  lansakliis^   * 
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ohaige  against  him  ot  Having,  on  tne  sutn  oi 
December  1815,  through  negligence,  facili- 
tated the  escape  of  Lavalette,  condemned  to 
a  capital  punishment,  and  who  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care  in  quality  of  chief  gaoler 
of  the  prison. 

As  rar  as  respects  Bencit  Bonneville,  and 
Joseph  Guerin,  o/m  Marengo,  considering 
that  there  results  from  the  documents  a  su& 
fioient  charge  against  them  of  having,  on  the 
20th  of  Decem&r  1815,  facilitated  the  escape 
of  Lavalette,  condemned  to  a  capital  punish- 
ment, by  procuring  for  the  condemned  the 
means  of  ejecting  his  escape ;  and  also  as  far 
as  respects  Wilson,  Hutchinson,  and  Bruce, 
considering  that  there  results  from  the  docu- 
ments a  sufficient  charge  against  them  of  be- 
ing, in  the  month  of  January  1816,  accessory 
to  the  concealment  of  Lavalette,  knowing 
that  he  was  condemned  to  a  capital  punish- 
ment, and  of  having  facilitated  the  comple- 
tion of  his  escape. 

These  crimes  and  offences  being  provided 
against  by  the  articles  59,  61,  240,  and  241, 
of  the  penal  code,  the  court  orders  the  indict- 
ment of  Jacques  Merle,  and  commits  him  to 
the  court  of  assize  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  to  be  tried  conformably  to  law;  and 
considering  their  connection,  and  the  third 
article  of  the  civil  code,  which  obliges  all 
those  who  reside  in  France  to  conform,  in 
matters  of  police  and  public  safety,  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  commits  to  the  same 
court  of  assize  the  aforesaid  Roquette  the 
elder,  Bonneville,  Guerin,  Wilson,  Hutchin- 
son, and  Bruce,  \n  a  state  of  arrest,  to  be 
tried  for  the  offences  imputed  to  them  by 
one  and  the  same  process.  As  far  as  respects 
Emilie  Louise  Beauhamois,  the  wife  of  La- 
valette, and  Anne  Marguerite  Boyeldieu, 
the  widow  of  Dutoit,  considering  that  there 
does  not  result  fix)m  the  documents  and  the 
inquiry  a  sufficient  charge  against  them  of 
having  lent  criminal  assistance  to  the  escape 
of  Lavalette,  or  of  having  facilitated  the  said 
escape,  and  that  the  passive  obedience  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  their  quality 
and  their  situation,  with  respect  to  Lavalette, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  and  active 
participation  in  the  escape  of  the  condemned. 
jQecreeing  that  there  is  no  ground  for  prose-  * 


uucoit,  it  makes  aosoiute  tne  uoerty  granted 
conditionally  to  the  said  wife  of  LaTalette 
in  the  course  of  the  nroceedings,  and  oiders 
that  Marguerite  shaU  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty,  if  she  be  not  confined  for  any  otiier 
cause. 

The  characters  of  those  British  individuab 
who  had  conspired  to  &cilitate  the  prisoner's 
escape  fi*om  Fans,  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  respect  of  the  French  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  Bourbons.  Mr.  Bruce  was 
descended  from  the  Scottish  hero ;  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson was  the  nephew  of  the  saviour  of 
Egypt ;  and  sir  Robert,  by  his  prowess  in 
the  peninsular  and  Russian  campaigns^  had 
materially  conduced  to'  the  restoration  of  the 
government. 

The  verdict  was  at  length  pronounced. — 
All  the  Frenchmen  were  acquitted  except 
the  turnkey  Eberle,  who,  as  well  as  sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, was  found  guilty.  The  president,  M. 
de  Sele,  then  proceeded  to  read  the  heads  of 
the  penal  code,  as  it  applied  to  the  convicted 
persons.  Eberle  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  The  article  applicable  to  our 
countrymen  was  number  878,  which  pre- 
scribes imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  nor  less  than  three  months,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  president, 
without  hesitation,  pronounced  for  the  short- 
est admissible  period.  He  announced  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  three  days  to  ap- 

dto  a  tribunal  of  cassation,  and  the  court 
^e  up.  The  delinquents  were  immedi- 
ately removed  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  in 
pursuance  of  their  sentence. 

The  following  was  the  determination  of 
the  Prince  Regent  respecting  sir  Robert 
Wilson  and  captain  Hutchinson.  Though 
his  royal  highness  indulges  in  some  severity 
of  expression,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
retention  of  these  gallant  and  generous  offi- 
cers in  the  army  was  an  act  of  lenity  equally 
creditable  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  unex- 
pected by  the  offending  parties.  In  the  fol- 
low ing  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  lord  Grey, 
sir  Robert  Wilson  contemplated  a  more  seri* 
ous  mark  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure.— 
*'  He  does  not  (says  he)  dissemble  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  his  enterprise — he 


loie  his  0Qminis8ion»  but  he  was  resigned  on 
both  points." 

GENERAL   ORDERS. 

Hor^e  Guards,  May  10»  1816. 

So  long  as  major^neral  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, and  captain  J.  H.  Hutchinson  of  the  1st 
or  grenadier  regiment  of  foot  guards,  were 
under  trial,  the  commander  in  chief  abstained 
from  making  any  observation  on  their  con- 
duct 

The  proceedings  having  now  terminated, 
the  commander  in  chief  has  received  the 
Prince  Regent's  commands  to  declare  his 
royal  highness'^  sentiments  on  the  transac- 
tions which  have  led  to  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  those  officers. 

In  the  instance  of  major-general  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  the  Prince  R^ent  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  express  his  high  displeasure,  that  an 
officer  of  his  standing  in  his  majesty's  service, 
holding  the  commission  and  receiving  the 
pay  of  a  major-general,  should  have  b^n  so 
unmindful  of  what  was  due  to  his  profession, 
as  well  as  to  the  government  under  whose 
protection  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself, 
as  to  have  encaged  in  a  measure,  the  declared 
object  of  which  was  to  counteract  the  laws 
and  defeat  the  public  justice  of  that  country, 
^or  does  his  royal  highness  consider  the 
means  by  which  this  measure  was  accom- 
plished as  less  reprehensible  than  the  act 
Stself.  For  his  royal  highness  cannot  admit 
that  any  circumstance  could  justify  a  British 
officer  in  having  obtained,  under  false  pre- 
tences, passports  in  feigned  names  from  the 
representative  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  in 
having  made  use  of  such  passports  for  him- . 
self  and  a  subject  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, under  ,sentence  for  high  treason,  dis- 
guised in  a  British  uniform,  not  only  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  government,  but 
to  carry  him  in  such  disguise  through  the  Bri- 
tish lines.  While  the  Prince  Regent  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  a  material  aggravation  of 
sir  R.  Wilson's  offence,  that  hokhng  so  high 
a  rank  in  the  army,  he  should  have  counte- 
nanced and  encouragei  an  inferior  officer  to 
oommit  a  serious  and  decided  breach  of  mili- 
tary duty,  his  royal  highness  nevertheless 
thinks  it  equally  necessary  to  express  his 
high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  ot  captain 


an  active  instrumait  in  a  transaction  of  so 
culpable  a  nature,  more  especially  in  a  coun- 
try in  amity  with  his  majesty,  where  the 
regiment  with  which  he  was  serving,  in  the 
course  of  his  military  dutv,  formed  part  of 
an  army  which  had  lieen  placed  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  WeUington,  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  every 
officer  of  that  army  to  abstain  from  any  con- 
duct which  might  obstruct  the  execution  of 
the  laws. 

His  royal  liighness  the  Prince  Regent  be- 
ing unwilling  to  visit  these  officers  with  the 
full  weight  of  his  displeasure,  which  the  com- 
plexion of  their  offence  might  have  warrant- 
ed, and  also  taking  into  consideration  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  which  they  have 
subjected  themselves,  by  violating  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  this  transaction  took 
place,  has  signified  to  the  commander  in 
chief  these  his  sentiments,  that  they  should 
be  published  to  the  army  at  large,  in  order 
to  record  in  the  most  public  manner  the 
strong  sense  which  his  royal  highness  enter- 
tains of  the  flagrant  misconduct  of  these  offi- 
^rs,  and  of  the  danger  which  would  accrue 
to  the  reputation  and  discipline  of  the  Bri- 
tish  army,  if  such  an  offence  were  to  pass 
without  a  decided  expression  of  his  royal 
highnesses  most  severe  reprehension. 
By  order  of  his  royal  highness, 

THE  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

The  foreign  troops  having,  for  the  most 
part,  been  withdrawn  froin  the  interior  of 
France,  she  was  left  to  her  own  management 
of  domestic  affairs ;  but  the  terms  on  which 
she  was  to  be  re-admitted  into  the  European 
community  were  still  under  determination 
by  the  congress  of  Vieima ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  long  and  anxious  state  of  suspense, 
that  she  was  apprised  of  its  final  award. — 
The  Ijondon  Gazette,  of  November  the  2Sd, 
informed  the  public  of  the  signature  at  Paris, 
on  the  20th,  of  the  several  treaties  and  con- 
ventions for  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  peace  between  the  allied  powers  on  the 
one  part,  and  his  most  Christian  majesty  on 
the  other,  but  without  any  mention  of  the 
articles.    Thes^  however^  w^re  soon  after 


i£  Richeli^n,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
thafc  the  icene  woivld  ^be  equally  trying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  speaker  and  the  audience. 
The  basis  laid  down  by  the  allied  powers 
was,  that  the  indemnity  due  to  the  powers 
for  their  exertions,  occasioned  by  the  late 
entei^prise  of  Buonaparte,  cannot  consist 
wholly  either  in  cessions  of  territory,  or  in 
pecuniary  payments,  without  greatly  injur- 
ing the  essential  interests  of  France ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  better  to  unite  them ;  and 
also,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  certain  time  to 
keep  the  frontier  provinces  of  JFrance  occu- 
pied by  a  certain  number  of  the  allied  troops. 
Of  the  articles  which  follow,  the  first  declares, 
that  the  frontiers  of  France  remain  as  they 
were  in  1790,  with  the  exception  of  the 
modifications  subsequently  described.  The 
principal  cessions  of  territory  are  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Belgium  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  the  whole  not 
oonsiderable  in  extent,  but  important  in 
point  of  situation.  The  indemnity  in  money 
to  the  allied  powers  was  fixed  at  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  the  mode  and  periods 
of  payment  being  regulated  by  a  separate 
convention.  The  frontier  towns  to  be  occu-  • 
pied  by  the  allies,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
^ve  years,  and  which  circumstances  might 
reduce  to  three,  were  seventeen  in  number, 
along  the  frontiers  of  French  Flanders,  Cham- 
pagne,  Lorrain,  and  Alsace:  tlie  establish- 
ment of  troops  not  to  be  greater  than  150,000 
men,  to  be  maintained  by  France,  and  under 
a  commander  in  chief  nominated  by  the  allied 
powers.  Particular  conventions  were  made 
for  liquidating  the  claims  of  different  powers 
pn  the  Frendi  government     Such  was  the 


doomed  to  drain,  after  «o  fniaily  trkiiiiplM 
over  her  neighbours,  enjoyed  wkh  so  little 
moderation.  As  she  bad  risen  higher  under 
her  late  ruler  than  at  any  former  period,  so 
she  was  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  greater 
abasement.  The  terms  imposed  were  how- 
ever a  proof  of  the  dread  still  entertained  of 
her  power. 

With  respect  to  her  internal  eondition, 
the  past  experience  of  the  rapid  changes  it 
has  undergone,  tlie  known  restlessness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  national  character,  and  the 
present  superintendence  exercised  by  foreign 
armies,  render  wholly  vague  all  conjectures 
on  this  head  for  the  future ;  and  even  throw 
much  uncertainty  on  the  actual  state  of 
things.  The  press  is  no  medium  of  informa- 
tion to  be  depended  upon,  since  journals  and 
periodical  works  are  under  a  supervision,  not 
less  strict  on  account  of  its  being  privately 
exercised.  In  the  published  debates  of  the 
two  chambers,  we  see  an  intemperate  and 
almost  incontrolaUe  ardour  for  speaking,  and 
much  violence  of  language  and  mann^-,  an 
apparent  ardour  of  loyalty,  breaking  out  in 
mobbish  shouts  of  Vvoe  fe  JZoi,  and  a  prepon- 
derance of  what  is  termed  tUtra-royaJmn, 
wbich  opposes  the  moderation  of  the  court 
and  ministers  respecting  political  criminals, 
and  inclines  to  carry  retrospective  punish- 
ment to  the  greatest  practicable  severity. — 
This  spirit  has  been  particularty  displayed  in 
the  debates  on  the  proposed  law  ofamnesttf^ 
with  which  the  year  1815  conduded,  and 
seems  to  forebode  a  stormy  season  to  come, 
unless  government  shall  have  acquired  the 
strength  and  the  wisdom  to  hold  the  hdm 
with  a  temperate  but  steady  hsnd. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Preliminary  Observations. — Geography  ofBarbary. — 7/^  History,  from  tJte  earliest  period 
to  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  e?npire. — Classijkationqfthe  inhabitants, — Character  and 
manners  of  the   Turks ^  Moors,  Arabs,  JSerebbers,  and  Jews. — Mode  of*  ttavclling 

,^  adopted  by  the  Arabs. 


It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Matxa, 
formerly  the  English  consul  at  Morocco,  that 
there  have  been  more  books  written  on  Bar- 
bary  than  on  any  other  country,  and  yet 
there  is  nO  country  with  which  we  are  less 
acquainted.  So  little  is  understood  by  the 
majority  of  mankind  respecting  the  geogra- 
pliy,  the  manners,  the  natural  history,  and 
the  policy  of  Morocco  and  its  dependencies, 
that  nxilitary  and  political  details,  unless  ac- 
t?ompanicd  by  a  copious  reference  to  the  for- 
mer subjects,  Would  be  equally  destitute  of 
interest  and  utility.  It  becomes  therefore 
our  object,  at  th^  commencement  of  our  un- 
dertaking, to  present  an  authentic  portrait  of 
the  African  character,  and  a  faithful  sketch 
of  the  Barbarian  empire.  The  reader  will 
thus  become  familiar  with  the  people  whose 
actions  we  record ;  and,  while  they  reprobate 
their  crimes,  will  participate  with  tenfold 
interest  in  their  exploits  and  vicissitudes. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  word  Bar- 
bary,  there  are  many  conjectures,  AoQprd- 
ing  to  some,  the  Komans,  after  they  had 
conquered  the  coimtry,  gave  it  that  name 
out  of  contempt,  according  to  their  usual 
custom  of  calling  all  other  people  but  them-r 
selves  Barbarians.  Marmol,  on  the  con- 
trar\%  derives  the  word  from  Berber,  iimxne 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  to  the,  an- 
cient inhabitants,  which  Bruce  says  signified 
shepherd.  Tending  sheep  was  the  original 
occupation  of  the  natives,  particularly  in  the 


interior,  and  near  the  mountains  of  Atlas. 
Others,  however,  derive  it  from  the  Arabic 
word  bar,  signifying  a  desert,  twice  rep^  ated; 
which  was  given  by  one  Africus,  a  king  of 
Arabia,  from  whom  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  is  said  by  some  to  have  taken  its 
name.  According  to  theiii,  this  king  being 
driven  out  of  his  own  dominions,  and  closely 
pursued  by  his  enemies,  his  rclinne  (tailed 
out  to  him.  Bar,  bar;,  that  is,  *  To  the  desert. 
To  the  desert;'  from  which  the  country  was 
afterwards  called  Barbary. 

Barbary  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  which  divides  it  from 
Europe ;  on  the  east  by  Egypt ;  on  the  , 
south  by  Zara,  or  the  desert;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  utmost  ex- 
tent from  east  to  west,  or  from  Cape  Non, 
on  the  most  western  coast  of  Morocco,  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  is  almost  thirty-seven 
degrees,  or  about  2,S00  geographical  miles. 
It  commences  on  the  west  by  the  famous 
Mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ayduacal, 
and  incloses  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez 
and  Dela,  now  provinces  of  Morocco,  and 
extends  north-eastward  along  the  Atlantic  ' 
coast,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
so  on  by  an  eastern  course,  along  the  IVIedi-' 
terranean  coast,  to  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt, 
^^vhere  it  joins  to  this  of  Barbary.  The 
principal  kingdoms  into  which  it  is  no^v  di- 
vided are  those  of  Morocco,  Fez,  AU>iers, 


len^n,  or  Tremesin,  having  been  inoorpo- 
rated  with  that  of  Alters;  and  that  of  Borcs| 
having  been  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
that  of  Tripoli.  Both  the  coasts  of  Barbary, 
whether  watered  $y  the.  Atl^t^  op^  9X 
by  the  MediterraQ^^  are  fertile  in  open  a^d 
pasturage ;.  the  former  being  watered  by  a 
multitude  of  small  and  large  rivers,  which 
descend  from  Atlas  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  ocean :  and  the  former  extending 
along  the  declivity  of  a  vast  ridge  of  moun- 
tains,  some  of  which  are  considerably  high^ 
and  spread  above  forty  leagues  inland,  sup- 
plying  ^  number  of  riyers,  which,  after  many 
windings  through  pleasant  apd  fertile  vallies, 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  coast  of  Barbary  was  probably  first 
planted  by  the  Egyptians.  The.Phenicians 
afterwards  sent  colonie3  thither,  and  built 
Utica  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians 
spon  became  powemil  and  wealthy  by  trpd^, 
and  finding  the  country  divided  into  many 
little  kingdoms  and  states,  either  subduecl 
the  ^  princes  on  their  coasts  ox  made  tKem 
tributaries.  Weary  of  their  yoke,  tKey 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to 
assist  them  in  the  subjugation  of  Carth^e^ 
The  Romans  remained  soverdgns  of  thcj 
coast  of  Barbary»  which  indeed  was  almpst 
the  whole  of  t^ieir  possession,^  "E^ypi  ex- 
cepted, on  the  contii^ei^t  of  Africa,  Beneath 
their  sway  the  territpry  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  >t^uritania^  Africa  Propria/ &e. 
and  they  con tihued  absolute  masters  of  it 
from  the  rejga  of  Julius  Csesar  till  the  year 
of  Christ  429.  At  that  time  Bionifaciiis,  the 
Roman  governor  of  these  provinces,  havinjj^ 
through  the  treachery  of  AStius,  been  forced , 
to  revolt,  called  to  his  ass^tahce  Genseric^ 
king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  some 
time  settled  in  Spain.  The  terms  ofj^ed^ 
according  to  Procopius,  were,  that  Gensertc 
should  have  two-thh*ds,  and  ^nifacius  one- 
third,  of  Africa,  provided  they  could  main* 
tain  themselves  against  the  Romaii  power : 
to  accomplish  which,  they  were  to  assist 
^cach  other  to  th$  utmost.  This  proposal  wais 
instantly  complied  with;  and^  Genseric  set 
sail  from  Spain  in  May  428,  with  an  artny 
of  80|000  men^  according  to  some^  or  only 


children,  and  all  their  effects.     In  the  mean- 
tkne  the  empress  Pladdia,  having  discovered 
the  cause  of  Bonifacius'  revolt,  wrote  a  kind 
and  obliging  letter  to  him,  in  which  she  as- 
signed l^im  3£  b^  favour  aa4  protection,  ex- 
hortiqg  hin^  t^  iretum  to  his  duty,  and  exert 
his  usual  aeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
by  driving  out  the  Barbarians,  whom  the 
malrce  of  his  enemies  had  obliged  him  to  call 
in  for  his  own  safety  and  preservation.     Bo- 
njffeius    complied  with   this  request,    and 
offered  the  Vandals  considerable   sums  if 
th^y  would  return  to  Spain.     But  Gens^rig^ 
already  master  of  the  gceatest  part  of  the 
country,  first  cetunied  an  evasive  Answer, 
and  then,  falling  unexpectedly  on  him,  cut 
most  of  his  men  in  pieces,  and  obliged  Boni-. 
fadus  to  fly  to  Hippo,  which,  place  he  in- 
vested in  May  400.    The  siege  lasted  till, 
July  the  following  year ;  when  the  Vandals 
were  forced,  by  a  famine  that  began  to  rage^ 
in  their  camp,  to  drop  the  enterprise  and  re- 
tire.    Soon  after,  Bonifacius  having  received 
two  reinforcements,  one  from  Rome,  and  the 
other,  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated 
Asper,  from  Constantinople,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  Roman  generals  to  offer  the  enemy 
battle.     The  Vandals  readily  accepted  the 
challenge :  a  bloody  engagement  ensued^  in 
which  the  Romans  were  utterly  defeated,  a 
prodigious  number  of  them  taken,  and  the 
rj^st  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains.      Asper^   who  com- 
manded^ the  ea.stern   troops,   escaped   with 
difficjalty  to  Constantinople,  and  Bonifacius 
was  recalled  to  Italy.  UpOn  their  departure, 
tb^  Vandals  over-ran  all  Africa,  committing 
everywhere  th^  njost  terrible  ravages ;  which 
strucjc  the  inhabitants  of  Hippo  with  such 
terror  that  they  abandoned  their  city,  which 
\Vas  plunjdered  and  burnt  by  the  victorious 
enemy,  so  that  Cirtha  and  Carthage  were 
now  the  only  strong  places  possessed  by  the 
Itomans. 

In  435,  Gensfric,  probably  being  afmid  of 
an  attack  by  th^  united  foh?es  of  the  eastern 
and  western  e^npires,  concluded  a  peace  witli 
tl;ie  Romans,  wno  yielded  to  him  a  part  of 
Numidia,  tl^e  province  of  Proconsularis,  and 
By^acene;  for  which,  according  to  I^:t)sper. 
he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  th«  em- 
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W  hatever  noole  structure  tne  llomans  liaa 
been  at  such  an  immense  expence  to  erect,  in 
order  to  eternize  their  glory  in  this  country, 
the  Vandals  were  now  at  no  less  pains  to  re- 
duce into  heaps  of  ruins.  Besides  this  de- 
vastation, Genseric  made  his  dominions  a 
scene  of  blood  and  slaughter^  by  persecu- 
ting the  orthodox  Christians ;  being  himself 
a  zealous  Arian.  He  died  in  477,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hunneric. 

The  new  king  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than 
his  father,  persecuting  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians with  the  utmost  fury  ;  and,  during  his 
short  reign  of  seven  years  and  an  half,destroy- 
ed  more  than  G^eneseric  had  done  in  all  his 
life-time.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
same  manner  as  the' heresiarch  Arius;  prior 
to  which  his  flesh  had  been  rotting  upon  his 
bones,  and  crawling  with  worms,  so  that  he 
looked  more  like  a  dead  carcase  than  a  living 
man.  Concerning  his  successors,  Gutamund, 
'jThrasimund,  and  Hildciic,  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  tlicy  sonietiines  per* 
secuted,  and  sometimes  were  favourable  to> 
the  orthodox;  and  by  his  favour  for  them 
the  list  king  was  deposed.  .  For,  having 
piibli.vhec^,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  a 
nianifestOj  wherein  he  repealed  all  the  acts  of 
his  predecessors  ;:gainst  the  orthodox,  a  rebel- 
lion was  tlie  consequence.  At  the  head  of 
the  malcontent?  was  Gilimer,  or  Gildemar, 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal^  who  became  so 
powerful  iis  to  depose  Hilderic  ici  the  sevent^i 
year  of  his  reign  ;  after  which  he  caused  the 
unhappy  monarch  with  all  his  family  to  be 
closel}  confined,  and  was  himself  crowned 
king  of  the  Vandals  at  Carthage. 

Gilimer  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  any 
that  haa  gone  before  liirn  ;  insomuch  that  he 
was  held  in  universal  abhorrence,  when  the 
Greek  emperor  Justinian  projected  an  inva- 
sion of  Barbary.  Notwithstanding  jie  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia^ 
he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  Africa; 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  general 
Belisarius,,  who  was  for  that  reason  refilled 
from  Persia.  So  nnich  wnsGili:;)er  taken  up 
with  his  own  plea::ures,  that  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  fornjidablc  preparutioiis 
tliat  were  making  agauisL.him.     On  the  ar-. 


stramed  to  put  mmseu  in  a  posture  ot  de-. 
fence.      The  management  of  his  army  he 
committed  to  his  two  brothers  Giindimer 
and  Gelamund,  who  attacked  the  Romans, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.     The  en- 
gagement was  long  and  bloody;    but  the- 
Vjandals  were  defeated,  and  the  two  princes, 
slain.      Gilimer  grown  ,  desperate    at    this 
news,  sallied  out  at'  the  head  of  his  corps 
de  reserve,  resolving  ♦to  renew  the   attack 
with  the  utmost  vigour;  but  by  his  own  in- 
discretion he  lost  a  fair  opportunity  of  de-, 
feating   the  Romans.      For  no   sooner  did 
th^y  perceive  Gilimer  hastening  after  them, 
at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army,  than  they  be- 
took themselves  to  flight ;  and  the  greatest, 
part  were  dispersed  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
had  the  king  pursued  them,  they  must  have 
been  totally  cut  off.      Instead  of  this,  how-, 
ever,  meeting  with  the  body  of  one  of  his. 
slain  brothers,  he  spent  his  time  in  idle  lam^n 
tations,   and   in   burying   the    corpse   with, 
pomp  and  dignity.     By  this  means  Belisa- 
rius nad  an  opportunity  of  rallying  his  men, 
which  he  did  so  effectually,  that,  coming  un-. 
expectedly  upon  Gilimer,  he  gained  a  new. 
and  complete  victory  over  him.     This  de-, 
feat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Carthage, 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  at  no  pains 
to  put  into  a  state  of  defence.    Gilimer  hay-, 
ing  in  vaia endeavoured  to. obtain  assistance 
from  the  Moors  and  Goths,  was.  now  obliged 
to  recal  his  brother  Tzason  from  Sardinia. 
The  meeting  between  them  was  very  mourn-, 
ful;  but  they  soon  came  to  a  resolution  of, 
making  one  desperUte  attempt  to  regain  the. 
lost  kingdom.     This  brought  on  another  en-, 
gageni'^nt,.  in  which  Tzason  was  killed  nith. 
800  of  his  choicest  men,  while  the  Romans 
lost  ho  mor^  than  fifty;  after  which  Belisarius 
moving  suddenly  forward  at  the  head  of  his. 
ai:my,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  Vandals. 
Gilimer,  without  staying  to  give  any  orders 
to  his  army,  flecl  towards  Numidia  in  the 
utmost  consternation, .   His    flight  was  not 
immediately  kixown  among  his  troops;  but, 
when  it  was,  ihcy  abandoned  their  camp  to  . 
the  RomO!is,  who  plundered  it,  and  nmssa- 
Cfcd  all  tlicy  found  in  it,  except  the  women^ 
whom  tht  y  caniLjd  away  captives. 
.  Thus  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  power 


once  more  became  masters  of  this  country,  .  wh : 

The  Vaiida}  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  mei 

remain,  on  condition  of  exchanging  the  heresy  in  j ; 

of  Arius  for  the  orthodox  faith.     As  for  Gi-  mo: 

limer,  he  took  shelter  at  Medamu$»  a  town  Thi 

situated  on  the  top  of  the  Pappuan  moun-  whi 

tain/and  almost  inaccessible  by  reason  of  its  as  ^i 

height  and  ruggedness.     The  siege  of  this  heai 

place  was  committed  to  one  Pharas,  an  officer  swci 

of  great  experience,  who  having  shut  up  all  in  1 

avenues  to  the  town,  the  unhappy  Giiimer  five 

was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.     Pha-  thn: 

ras  being  apprised  of  the  state  he  was  in,  I! 

wrote  him  a  firiendly  and  pathetic  letter,  of 

earnestly  exhorting  him  to  surrender.     This  east 

Giiimer  positively  declined ;  and  concluded  froii 

his  answer  with  a  request,  that  Pharas  would  the 

send  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  sponge,  and  a  lute.  It  c 

Thife  strange  request  surprised  Pharas  ;  but  and 

it  was  explained  by  the  messenger,  who  told  wh<: 

him  that  the  king  had  not  tasted  bread  since  govi 

his  arrival  on  that  mountain,  and  earnestly  that; 

longed  to  eat  a  morsel  before  he  died ;  the  assvi 

sponge  he  wanted  to  allay  a' tumour  on  one  beei 

of  his  eyes  ;  and  the  lute,  on  which  he  had  a  pj 

learned  to  play,  was  to  ajssist  him  in  setting  Thei 

some  elegiac  verses  he  had  composed  on  the  new 

subject  of  his  misfortunes,  to  a  suitable  tune,  the 

Pharas  could  not  refrain  firom  tears,  and  im-.  maci 

mediately  dispatched  the  miQSsenger  with  the  and 

things he.wanted..  Qilimejrbadspent  near  three  Obe 

\vinter  months  on  Ih^  summit  of  this-inhos-i  and 

pitable  mountain, .  his  misery,  hardening  him  (the 

still  more  against  the  thoughts  x>{  surrender^  Agl; 

ing,   when  a  melancholy  scene  in.  his  own  weij 

family  at  once  resolved  him  to  it  .  This  wa^  oam 

a  violent  struggle  between  two  boys,  one  of  rect<i 

tbeui  his.  sister's  son,  about  a 'piece  of  dough  tend 

laid  on  the  coals ;  which  the  one  seized  upon,  Talt 

burning  hot  as  it  was,  and  clapped  it  ^nto  met 

his  mouth  ;  but  the  other  by  dint  of  blows  calle 

forced   it  out  and  ate  it  from  him.     This  He  1 

quarrel,: which  would  have  ended  fatally  had  lowe 

not   Giiimer  interposed,  made   so  deep  au  that 

iuipression  upon  him,  that  he  dispatched  a  sun 

nrcssenger  to  rharas,  acquainting  him  that  leng 

he   was    v.iUing  to   surrender  with  all  his  whci 

elicets,  upon  the  conditions  offered,  as  soon  iVa^ 

as  lie  was  assured  that  they  were  accepted  Afji 

by  Beliharius.     Pharas  lost  no  time  to  get  of  hi 

them  ratified  and  sent  back  to  him ;  after  Id 
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threw  the  khtlif  Al  Mokhtader^s  forees  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barca,  and  made  hiai- 
self  master  of  that  city.  After  which  he  re- 
duced Alexandria,  and  was  making  great 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, when  Al  Mokhtader  dispatched  against 
him  his  two  generals  Takin  and  Al  Kasem^^ 
with  an  army  of  100,000  men.  Habbasah, 
being  informed  that  the  khalif's  troops  were 
ill  motion,  advanced  at  tlie  head  of  his  army 
to  give  them  battle,  and  at  last  came  up  with 
the;m  in  an  island  called  by  the  Arafa«  ^ird 
al  Kamsin.  Here  he  attacked  them  with 
incredibly  braveiy,  notwithstanding  their 
forces  were  much  superior  to  his  own,  but 
the  approach  of  night  ot?liged  both  generals 
to  retreat.  The  action  was  by  no  means 
decisive,  though  extremely  blpody,  tlie  kha* 
lif 's  generals  having  lost  fi&,000  men,  and 
Habtasah  10,000.  The  latter^  however, 
durst  not  renew  the  fight,  but  stole  off  in 
the  night,  so  that  Al  Mokhtader  in  e£^t 

Sined  a  ^ctory.  In  the  308d  year  of  the 
egira,  Hi^bbasah  returned,  possessed  hirrh- 
self  of  Alexandria  a  second  tim^  defeated  a 
body  of  the  kjialif 's  forces,  and  killed  7006 
of  tliem  upon  the  spot.  What  farther  pro- 
gress he  mad^  at  that  time  we  are  not  cer- 
tainly told  J  but  in  the  SOTth  year  of  the 
Hegira«,  Abul  Kasem,.  son  to  the  Fatemite 
khsdiflF  Al  Mohdi,  again  entered  Egypt  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  At  first  he  met 
with  extraordinary  success,  and  over-ran  a 
considerable  part  of  that  fine  country.  He 
made  himselt  master  of  Alexandria,  Al  Tay- 
um,  Al  Banasa,  and  the  isle  of  Al  Ashma-  ^ 
ryin,  penetrating  even  to  Al  Jizah,  where 
the  khalif's  army,  under  the  command  of 
Munes,  was  posted  to  oppose  him.  In  this 
country  he  found  means  to  maintain  himself 
till  the  808th  year  of  the  He^ra,  when  he 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Munes,  who  be- 
came  master  of  all  his  baggage,  as  well  as  of 
the  plunder  he  had  acquu^;  and  this  ob- 
liged him  to  fly  to  Kairwan  with  the  shat- 
tered remains  olf  his  army,  where  he  remained 
without  making  any  farther  attempt  on 
Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abul  Casem  above- 
mentioned,  who  then  took  the  surname  of 


read  of  nothing  remarkaUe,  except  me  re- 
volt of  Yezid  Ebn  Condat,  a  man  of  mean 
extraetion,  but  who,  having  been  elevated  to 
the  ^gnity  of  chanoeUor,  found  means  to 
tmse  such  a  strong  party,  that  the  khalif  was 
obliged  to  shut  Umself  up  in  the  castle  of 
Mx>hedia.  Yezid,  at  the  mad  of  a  powerful 
anny,  soon  redwjed  the  capital  of  Kairwan, 
the  cities  of  Al  Rakkada  and  Tunis,  and  se- 
veral olfher  fortresses;  He  was  no  lesa  suc- 
cesfi(fet  in  defeating^  considerable  number  of 
troops  whii^h  Al  J£ayem>  had  sent  agdnst 
him;  after  which  he  closely  besieged  the 
khaliff  in  the  castle  where  he  had  dlut  him- 
self up.  The  siege  conttmied  seven  months ; 
during  whieh*  time  tlie*  place  waa  reduced  to 
such  straits,  that  the  khalif  must  either  have 
'surrendered  or  been*  starved;  when  death  put 
an  end  to  his  anxiety^  in  the  I'Sth  year  c^  his 
'reign,  mid  984fh  of  this  Hteira. 

Ai  Kayem  was  sueoeeded  by  his  s<m  Ish- 
mael,  who  took  the  title  of  Jtf  ikfan^iir.-^ 
This^^  khalif  thought  proper  to  conceal  the 
death  of  his  father,  tiB  he  bad  made  the  pre^ 

Jarations  necessary  for  reduckig  t^  rd^ls. 
n  this  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  obliged 
Yezid  to  rai$e  the  siege  of  Mohediathe  same 
year;  and  in  the  foUdwing  gave  him  tvro 
signd  overthrows^  obliging  him  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  £9rtress<)fKothama,  or  Cutama, 
where  he  besieged  him  in  his  turn.  Yezid 
defended  the  .meu^  with  desperate  bravery ; 
but»  finding  tiie  garrison  at  last  obliged  to 
capitulate,  he  escaped  privately*  Al  Mansur 
dispatched  a  body  of  f^^rees  in  pursuit  of 
him ;  who  overtook,  iffid  brought  him  back 
in  fetters ;  but  not  till  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, in  whieh  Yezid  received  several 
wpunds,  of  which  he  died  in  prison.  After 
liis  deat^i^  Al  Mansur  caused  nis  body  to  be 
flayed,  and  his  skin  stuffed  and  exposed  to 
public  view.  Al  Mansur  died  after  a  reign 
of  seven  years  and  sixteen  days,  in  the  S41st 
of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Mansur  was  suoeeeded  by  his  son  Abu 
Zammin  Moad,  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Al  Moaz  LediniUah.  He  was  a  warlike 
prince,  and  maintained  a  bloody  contest  with 
Abdalrahman,  khalif  of  Andalusia;  In  the 
S47th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning  March 
25tb,  958,  Al  Moaz  sent  a  powerful  army  to 


command  ot  Aoul  ilasMi  Jawhar^  one  at  his 
slaves,  whom  be  had  advanced  to  the  dig* 
iiity  <^  vizier.  Jawhar  firrt  advanted  to  Ta* 
bart,  which  ke  besieged  inefiectually.  From 
thenee  he  marcbed  to  Fes,  and  made  the 

Sfoper  disposition  for  attackiiw  that  eity.-^ 
ut  finding  that  Ahmed  £bn  Beer,  the 
emir  of  the  pkce^  was  resolved  to  defend  it 
to  the  ]aat,  he  thought  proper  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  However^  having  traversed 
all  the  tract  between  that  capital  and  the 
Atkntie  ocean,  he  again  sat  down  before 
FeZf  and  took  it  by  storm  the  following 
year.  But  the  greatest  achievement  of  this 
khalif  was  his  eonquest  of  Kgypt,  and  the 
removal  iji  the  khaUlat  to  that  country.*^ 
This  conquest,  though  loi^  projected,  he  did 
not  attempt  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  856. 
Having  then  made  all  necessary  preparations, 
he  committed  the  care  of  that  expedition  to 
a  faithful  and  experienced  general,  called 
Giafar^  or  Jtmfar:  but,  in  tlie  meantime, 
this  enterprise  did  not  divert  Al  Moez  fk>m 
the  care  of  his  other  conquests,  particularly 
those  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia :  to  the  last  of 
which  he  sailed  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
S61,  continuing  a  whole  year  in  it,iaid  leav* 
ing  the  care  of  his  African  dominions  to  an. 
experienced  officer  named.  Yusef  Ben  Zem^. 
He  sailed  the  following,  year  for.  Tripoli, 
where  he  received  the  agreeable  n^vs  that, 
his  general  had  made  him^lf^master  of  Alex- 
andria* He  immediately  embarked  for  that 
city,  leaving  the  government  of  bis  AfriGan> 
dominions  m  the  hands  of  his  trusty  servant.. 
Yusef  above-mentioned,  and  arriving  safely. 
at  that  port,  was  received  with  every  demon*, 
stration  of  joy.  Here  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  bis  new  Egyptian  dynasty, 
which  was  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  old  one 
of  Kairwan,  after  it  bad  continued  about 
sixty-five  year& 

From  the  era.  of  the  departure  of  Al  Moez, 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent abject  and  deger^rated  policy  in  the 
government  of  Berbary.  Al  Moez,  indeed, 
for  a  time,  preserved  his  dominions  of  Kaip- 
wain,  or  Africa  Proper :  l)ut  tlie  ^ambition  or 
avarice  of  the  gpvemors  he  appointed .  suf> 
fored  them  to  run  quickly,  to  decay.  And 
these  governors  in  a. short  time  shAking. off 


themaeiTes,  tieensitig  and  abettmg  every 
kind  of  lawless  depredation,  nntil  the  desert 
beeame  l^Hed  %Vith  banditti,  and  the  whole 
maritime  coast,  from  the  E^ptian  confines 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercrrles,  now  named  Gib^ 
i^tar,  swarmed  with  pirated,  insotnuch  that 
they  have  since  been  dtrtinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Piratical  States. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Saracens  msade  a  con- 
qu^t  oi  the  greater  part  of  Spain ;  but  after 
the  loss  of  &enada,  abbot  the  year  \4lld3^ 
they  were  dispossessed  of  that  country,  and 
compelled,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  ta  re^ 
nounce  their  relif^oti,  or  transport  themselves 
to  the  coast  of  Afriea.  The  exiles  confeder- 
atad  with  the  Mahometan*  princes  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  fitted  out  little  fleets 
of  cruizers,  whi(^  mode  depredations  H>n 
Spain,  whidi  we  shaU  record  hereafter, . 
brought  away  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
moede  slaves  of  them.  The  Spaniards  assem- 
bled a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  invaded  Barbary, 
took  Oran  and  other  places  <m  the  coast  of 
Algi^s,  and  were  proceeding  to  make  an  en« 
tire  conquest  of  the  country.  In  this  distress, 
the  African  prince  besought  the  assistance  of 
the  famous  Turkish  rover  Barbarossa,  .whose 
singular  talents,  exploits,  and  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  we  shall  enumerate  at  large  ia  a  fu- 
ture chapter.  When  he  had  repulsed  their 
enemies  he  assumed  the  government  oS  Al- 
giers, and  treated  the  people  who  cs^ed  him 
to  thdr  succour  as  slaves.  His  brother, 
Hayradin^,  pursued  the  same  measures  with 
regard  to  the  people  of  Timis ;  and  a  third, 
by  similar  means, ,  obtained  the  government 
<^  Tripoli.  In  these  usurpations  they  were 
supported  by  the  Grand  Seignor,  who  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  coast,  and  for 
some  time  the  people  were  considered  as  the 
subjects  of  Turkey,  and  governed  by  Turkish 
bashaws  and  viceroys:  but  each  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  uiilitary  men, 
at  length  erected  a  sovereign  out  of  their 
own  body,  and  rendered  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Grand 
Seignor  has  not  at  the  present  time  a  single 
bashaw,  or  officer,  at  Algiei-s.  The  dey  acts 
as  an  absolute  prince,  and  is  only  liable  to  be 
deposed  by  the  soldiery  that  advanced  him. 
At  Tunia  and  Tripoli  he  has  still  bashaws^ 


in  cases  of  emergency,  claim  the  protection 
of  the  Ottoman  court ;  and  they  still  con- 
tinue to  prey  upon  the  Spaniards,  having 
never  been  at  p^ace  with  them  since  the  loss 
of  Grenada.  They  make  prize  also  of  all 
other  christian  ships  that  have  Spanish  goods 
and  passengers  aboard.  The  Turks  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  are  an  aban- 
doned race;  consisting  of  pirates,  banditti, 
and  the  refuse  of  Turkey,  ivho  liave  been 
forced  to  leave  their  respective  countries  to 
avoid  the  pimishnent  of  their  crimes.  They 
are,of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  thefewest 
in  numlier,  and  in  all  respects  worse  than  the 
.  two  other  classes  of  the  population,  •  the 
Moors  and  Arabs ;  over  whom  they  exercise 
their  tyranny  with  the  most  wanton  and 
savage  rigour.  They  make  ostentatious  pro- 
fessions of  Mahometanism,  but,  in  practice, 
they  negUK't  and  violate  its  precepts  in  the' 
most  li(  entious  degree,  and  are  so  notorious 
^  for  the  dissoluteness  of  their  manners,  that 
they  are  abhorred  by  all  true  Mahometans. 

These  states,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
were  justly  denominated  the  garden  of  the 
uor/d ;  and  to  have  a  residence  there  was 
considered  as  the  highest  state  of  luxury. 
The  ]>rodnce  of  their  soil  formed  those  ma- 
gazines, which  furnished  all  Italy,  and  great 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  corn,  wine, 
and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are  now  uncul- 
tivated, through  the  oppression  and  barbarity 
of  their  constitution,  yet  they  are  still  fertile, 
not  only  in  the  above  commodities,  but  in* 
the  dates,  figs,  raisins,  almt/nds,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  phinis,  citrons,  leni(n)s^  oranges, 
pomegranates,  &c.  Excellent  hemp  and 
flax  grow  oil  their  plains;  cTid,  by  tlie  re- 
port of*  Europeans  who  hnve  lived  there 
for  son^e  time,  the  country  ahoimds  with  all 
that  can  add  to  the  pi  **asures  of  life.  Neither 
the  elephant  nor  the  rhinru^eros  are  to  be 
found  in  the  states  of  Barbary;  but  their 
deserts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
fiyttnas,  and  monstrous  serpents."  The  Bar- 
bary horses  were  formerly  very  valuable, 
and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian ;  and,* 
though  their  breed  is  now  said  to  be  decayed, 
yet  some  very  fine  ones  are  occasionally  im- 
ported into  England.     Dromedaries,  asses. 


lure,  oegoi  uy  an  ass  upon  a  cow,  are  tneir 
beasts  of  burden :  but  from  the  service  of 
the  camel  they  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tages. This  useful  quadruped  enables  the 
African  to  perform  his  long  and  toilsome 
joumies  across  that  continent.  The  camel 
is,  therefore  (says  Mr.  Bruce),  emphatically 
called'  the  ship  of  the  desert.  Their  cows 
are  but  small,  and  barren  of  milk ;  their 
sheep  yield  but  indifferent  fleeces,  but  are 
very  large,  as  are  th^ir  goats.  Bears,  porcu- 
pines,- foxes,  apes,  hares^  rabbits,  ferrets,  wea- 
sels, moles,  camelions,  and  all  kinds  of  rep- 
tiles, are  found  here.  "  Besides  vermin,"  says 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels  through  Barbary, 
"  the  apprehensions  we  were  under  of  being 
bitten  or  stung  by  the  scorpion,  the  viper, 
or  the  venomous  Spider,  rarely  failed  to 
interrupt  our  ref>ose — a  refreshment  so  very 
grateful  and  so  highly  necessary  to  a  weary 
traveller."  Partridges  and  quails,  eagles, 
kawks,  and  all  kind^  of  wild-fowl,  are  found 
on  this  coast;  and  of  the  smaller  birds,  the 
caspa-sparrow  is  remarkable  for  its  beaiity, 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  note,  v.hich  is 
thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  otJier  bird; 
but  it  cannot  live  ont  of  its  own  climate. 
The  seas  and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with 
the  finest  and  most  delicious  fish  of  every 
kind,  and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to 
those  of  Europe, 

The  Mhole  of  Barbary  is  situated  under 
the  temperate  zone.  All  the  coast  and  moun- 
tains  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Egvpt,  are  rather 
cold  than  hot,  and  snow  falls  at  certain  times 
of  the  year:  the  rainy  season  commences 
-about  the  middle  of  October  throughout 
all  the  cotmtry  ;  the  months  of  December 
and  January  are  more  severe,  nevertheless 
the  cold  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  a  lire 
necessary  :  the  cold  diminishes  from  Janu- 
ary,' and  the  season  is  then  so  inconstant, 
that  it  oflen  changes  three  or  four  tif^  es 
a  day ;  the  west  and  north  winds  blow  with 
violence  during  the  month  of  March:  In 
April  all  the  trees  begin  to  bloom,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  same  rhonth  they  gather  ripe 
cherries  in  Fez,  AJgiers,  and  Tunis,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Morocco.  The  inhabitants 
consist   of  three   different   races   pf  men: 
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of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they, 
want,  either  in  their  public  or  private  capa* 
,  cities.  Tlie  duties  paid  by  the  English  in 
the  ports  of  Morocco  are  but  half  those  paid 
by  other  Eurppeans.  .  It  is  a  general  obser- 
vation, that^  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading 
with  these  states,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  capricious  despotism,  but  the  villany 
of  their  individuals,  both  natives  and  Jews, 
many  of  w^hom  take  all  opportunities  of 
cheating,  and  when  detected  are  seldom 
punished. 

-  In  this  country,  no  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment can  be  said  to  exists  The  empe- 
rors have  for  some  ages  been  parties,  judges, 
and  even  executioners  with  their  own  hands, 
in  all  criminal  matters ;  nor  is  their  brutality 
more  incredible  than  the  submission  with 
which  their  subjects  bear  it.  In  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  every  military  officer  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
they  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 
Some  vestiges,  however,  of  the  khalifate  go- 
vernment still  continue ;  for  in  places  where 
no  military  officer  resides,  the  mufti,  or  high- 
priest,  is  the  fountain  of  all  justice,  and  un- 
^  der  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  act  as  our 
justices  of  the  peace.  Though  the  emperors 
are  not  immediately  subject  To  the  Porte,  yet 
they  acknowledge  the  Grand  Seignor  to  be 
their  supenor,  and  pay  him  a  distinct  allegi- 
ance, as  the  chief  representative  of  Mahomet, 
liie  floors  are  the  original  natives ;  the 
Arabs  have  over-run  the  country ;  the  Turks 
hu\e  since  made  themselves  masters  of  some 
of  the  best  provinces,  and  the  several  king- 
douis  of  Tripoli,  Tvuiis,  and  Algiers,  under  a 
kind  of  tribute  or  mark  of  dependence  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  The  Moors,  or  natives,  are 
for  the  most  part  Mahometans.  They  are 
more  scrupulous  observers  of  the  Mi.hometan 
law  than  the  Turks  themselves ;  and  as  they 
are  generally  even  more  ignoraiit,  they  have 
adopted  every  absurdity  of  superstition. — 
^  Amojig  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  no  charm  or 
magic  spell,  no  expedient,  however  senseless, 
monstrous,  and  diabolical,  can  be  invented, 
to  which  they  will  not  hove  recourse  in  lights 
and  storms,  oi  other  emergencies  attending 
their  hazardous  profession.  Their  cotidition 
is  algect  aiici  miserable  in  the  extreme.  They 


the  utmost  cruelty  by  th«r  insulting  mas- 
ters,  or  exposed  to  the  continual  inroads  of 
the  plundering  Arabs.  Such  is  the  state  of 
those  \Vlio  live  at  large  in  the  country,  upon 
their  Agriculture  and  cattle.  The  people 
M'ho  inhabit  the  sea-ports  along  the  coast 
are  allowed  to  follow  a  variety  of  handicrafl 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  to  carry  on  a 
trifling  commerce  by  land  and  jsea ;  but  they 
are  no  lese  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  taxey 
and  numerous  exactions. 

The  Arabs^  of  Barbary  are  like  those  of 
other  parts  of  Africa;  tliey  follow  the  same 
mode  of  living,  are  governed  by  their  own  - 
despotic  shaikis ;  and  all  of  Ihemr^  except  those 
of  tlie  wandering  kind^  and  such  as  live  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  eraperc^s  of  Mo- 
rocco^ and  Fez,  are  in  some  degree  tribu- 
tary to  the  Turks.  They  are  often  ob- 
liged, by  the  oppression  they  suffer,  to  aban- 
don their  habitetions,  and  to  sedc  refuge 
£kmong  the  most  rooky  and  inaccessiUe  moun- 
tains, whether  the  Turkish  forces  cannot 
pursue  them.  Such  is  the  condition  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  along  the  ridge 
of  Mount  Atlas ;  but  there  is  a  more  civi- 
lised class,  who  are,  like  the  Moors,  settled 
in  some  of  the  towns  and  villages,  applying 
themselviEis  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to 
the  breeding  of  those  valuable  and  favourite 
horses,  Arabian  Barbs  The  wild  or  wander- 
ing  Arabs  who  range  along  the  great  Aths, 
and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  are  warlike,  bold, 
and  even  desperate,  in  all  their  plundering 
excursions,  especially  in  their -attempts  on 
the  large  and  rich  caravans  which  go  from 
Morocco  into  Egypt.  The  Arabs  of  each 
class  are  addicted  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
and  astrology,  to  which  they  are  disposed  by 
their  pastoral  life,  which  affords  much  lei- 
sure, by  their  clear  sky  and  natural  supersti- 
tion. They  neither .  sow,  reap,  plant,  travel, 
nor  undertake  any  expedition,  without  pre-  » 
viously  consulting  the  starry  heavens. 

Impatient  of  restraint,  and  fondly  attached 
to  independence,  few  Arabs  aix?  found  in  any 
of  the  towns  :  but.  they  bring  their  produce 
to  market,  pitching  their  tents  on  the  nearest 
spot  where  grass  and  water  are  met  v,tth. — 
When  they  march,  the  women  sit  in  a  j^n>iipe,, 
perhaps  of*  tlwee,  on  the  back  of  the  cau:el 
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ren  assemble  every  morning  an  hour  before 
day-ln-eak,  before  9k  large,  wood  fire,  which  is 
made  on  Uie  outside,  and  learn  their  prayers, 
which  are  written  in  Arabic  characters  on 
boards,  and  are  always  banging  up  in  the 
tent.  The  learning  to  read  the  few  prayers- 
which  are  on  these  boards,  and  to  commit 
them  to  memory,  is  the  only  education  to 
which  the  Arabs  in  general  ever  attain. 

In  the  empire  of  Morocco  all  landed  pro- 
perty, except  what  is  immediately  connected 
witli  towns,  belongs  to  the  emperor.  The 
Arabs,  therefore,  when  they  wish  to  change 
their  situation,  are  obliged  to  procure  a  u- 
cence  from  him,  or  at  least  from  the  bashaw 
of  the  province,  allowing  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  any  particular  spot  of  ground ;  and 
in  consideration  of  this  indulgence  they  pay 
the  emperor  a  proportion  of  its  produce. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  long 
coarse  frock,  made  of  undyed  wool,  which  is 
girt  about  the  waist,  and  is  called  a  cashove. 
In  addition  to  this  they  wear  the  haicky 
which  is  a  piece  of  stuff  several  yards  in 
length,  made  either  of  wool,  or  wool  and 
cotton.  This,  when  they  go  abroad,  they 
use  as  a  cloak,  throwing  it  over  the  whole  of 
the  under-dress  in  a  careless  manner,  the 
upper  part  serving  to  cover  their  head.  They 
wear  their  hair  cut  quite  close,  use  no  turban, 
cap,  nor  stockings,  and  seldom  even  wear 
slippers. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  the 
same,  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  putting 
on  the  cashove^  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
form  a  bag  on  their  backs,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  their  children ;  and  this  they  are 
able  to  do,  and  perform  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  family  at  the  same  time.  Their  tiair, 
which  is  black,  i&worn  in  different  plaits, 
and  is  covered  with  a  Iwidkerchief  tied  close 
to  their  head.  They  are  very  fond  of  gold 
and  silver  trinkets  when  they  can  obtain 
them,  and  none  of  them  are  without  a  num* 
ber  of' bead  necklaces.^  Their  children  go 
quite  naked  till  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  vvhen 
they  are  initiated  in  the  drudgery  of  their 
parents. 

The  ill  effects  of  strong  family  prejudices^ 
^nd  of  that  narrow  and  exclusive  disposition 
which  accompanies  them,  is  strongly  marked 


its  neighbour  with  detestation  or  contempt. 
Perpetual  feuds  arise  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each,  and  too  commonly  are  produc- 
tive of  bloodshed^  and  the  most  extravagant 
outrages.  When  one  of  these«  unfortunate 
contests  proceeds  to  open  acts  of  violence,  it 
seldom  terminates  till  the  emperor  lias  taken 
a  share  in  the  dispute.  Whoever  is  the  au- 
thor, he  at  least  generally  derives  advantages 
from  these  dissensions ;  for,  independent  of 
the  corporal  punishment  which  he  inflicts, 
he  also  imposes  heavy  fines  upon  the  con- 
tending tribes,  which  proves  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  pacifying  the  combatants. 

Besides  what  the  emperor  gains  in  this 
way,  which  is  frequently  considerable,  he 
likewise  receives  annually  the  tenth  of  every 
article  of  consumption  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  country ;  he  also  sometimes  exacts  au 
extraordinary  impost,  answering  in  value  to 
about  the  fortieth  part  of  every  article  they 
possess,  which  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  troops.  Besides  these  levies, 
these  unfortunate  people  are  liable  to  any 
other  exaction  which  his  caprice  may  direct 
him  to  impose  upon  them,  from  a  plea  of 
pretended  or  real,  necessity.  The  first  tax 
(the  tenth)  is  paid  either  in  corn  and  cattle, 
or  in  money.  The  other  is  always  paid  in 
corn  and  cattle. 

The  mode  practised  by  the  emperor  for 
extorting  money  from  his  subjects  is  very 
simple  and  expeditious.  He  sends  orders  to 
the  bashaw  or  governor  of  the  province  to 
pay  him  the  sum  he  wants  within  a  limited 
time.  The  bashaw  immediately  collects  it, 
and  sometimes  double  the  sum,  as  a  reward 
to  his  own  industry,  from  the  alcaides  of  the 
towns  and  shaiks  of  the  encampments  in  the 
province  which  he  commands.  The  example 
of  the  bashaw  is  not  lost  upon  these  ofiicers, 
who  take  care  to  compensate  their  own 
trouble  with  equal  liberality  from  the  pockets 
of  the  subjects :  so  that,  by  means  of  this 
chain  of  despotism,  which  descends  from  the 
emperor  to  the  meanest  officer,  the  wretched 
people  generally  pay  about  four  times  the 
taxes  which  the  emperor  receives — ^so  little 
gainers  are  arbitrary  monarchs  by  the  op- 
pression cf  the  public!  The  exactions  in- 
deed h^vj*  beep  sometimes  so  severe,  that  the 
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flock  and  kills  it,  and  his  wife  superintends 
her  women  in  dressing  it  in  the  best  manner. 
With  some  of  the  Arabs  the  primitive  cus- 
tom of  washing  the  feet  is  still  adopted,  and 
this  compliment  is  performed  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  Their  supper  was  the  best 
of  the  fattied  lamt  roasted,  their  desert  dates 
and  dried  fruits ;  and  the  lady  of  the  tent,  to 
honour  more  particularly  herhusband^s  guest, 
set  before  him  a  dish  of  hbsseen  of  her  own 
xriaking.  It  was  flour  and  water  kneaded 
into  a  paste,  ;and  left  on  a  cloth  to  rise  while 
the  fire  was  lighted;  then  throwing  it  on 
the  ember'?  and  turning  it  often,  it  was  taken 
off  half  baked,  broken  into  pieces,  and 
kneaded  agtiin  witl?  new  Wiilk,  oil,  and  salt, 
made  into  the  shape  of  a  pinlding,  and  gar- 
nished with  fuadced;  which  i^  small  bits 
of  mutton,  dried,  and  salted  in  the  highest 
manner.  Thoii;rh  these  two  chiefs  were  op- 
posed  in  war,  tltey  talked  with  candour  and 
friendship  with  each  other,  recounting  tlie 
achievements  of  themselves  and  ancestors, 
when  a  sudden  paleness  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  host.  He  .started  ^fVom  liis 
seat  and  retired,  and  in  a  few  moments  after- 
wards sent  word  to  his  guest  that  a  bed  was 
prepared  and  all  things  ready  for  his  repose; 
that  he  was  not  well  himself,  and  oould  not 
attend  to  finish  his  repast ;  that  he  had  exa- 
mined the  Moor's  horse  and  found  him  too 
much  exhausted  to  bear  him  through  a  hard 
journey  the  next  day ;  but  that  before  sun- 
rise an  able  horse,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion, would  be  ready  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
where  he  would  meet  him  and  ex|)ect  him 
to  depart  with  all  expedition.     The  stran- 

§er,  not  able  to  account  further  for  the  con- 
uct  of  his  host,  retired  to  rest.  An  Arab 
waked  him  in  time  to  take  refreshment  be- 
fore  his  departure,  which  was  ready  prepared 
for  him  ;  but  lie  saw  none  of  the  family  till 
he  perceived,  on  reaching  the  door  of  the 
tent,  the  master  of  it  holding  the  bridle  of 
his  horse,  and  supporting  the  stirrups  for 
him  to  mount,  which  is  done^  among  the 
Arabs  as  the  last  office  of  friendship.  No 
sooner  was  the  stranger  mounted,  than  the 
host  announced  to  him,  that,  through  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  camp,  he  had  not  so 
great  an  enemy  to  dread  as  himself.     "  Last 


ancestors  you  discovered  to  me  the  murderer 
of  my  father.     There  lie  all  the  habits  be 
was  slain  in,''  (which  were  at  that  moment 
brought  to   the .  door  of  the   tent),  "  over 
which,  in  the  presence  of  my  fiimily,  I  liave 
many  times  sworn  to  revenge  his  death,  and 
to  seek    the  Uood    of  his  murderer,  from 
sun-rise    to    sun-set       The    sun    has    not 
yet  risen  ;  the  sun  will  be  no  more  than 
risen  when  I  pursue  you,  after  you  have  in 
safety  quitted  my  tent,  where,  fortunately 
for  you,  it  is  against  our  religion  to  molest 
you,  after  you  have  sought  my  protection 
and  found  a  refuge  there.     But  all  my  obli- 
gations cease  as  soon  as  we  part,  and  from 
that  moment  you  must  consider  me  as  one 
.determined  on  your  destruction,  in    what- 
ever part,  or  at  whatever  distance,  w^  may 
meet  again.    You  have  not  mounted  a  horse 
inferior  to  the  one  that  stands  ready  for  my- 
self; on  its  8w iftness  surpassing  that,  of  Uiiae, 
depends  one  of  our  lives,  or  both.*'     After 
saying  this,  he  shook  his  adversary  by  the 
hand  and  parted  from  him.    The  Aloor  pro- 
fiting by  the  few  moments  he  had  in  ad- 
vance, readied  the  bey's  army  io  time  to 
escape  his  jpursuer,  who  followed  him  closely 
as  near  the  enemy's  camp  as  he  could  with 
safety.— The  character  of  the  Arab  is  severely 
sincere,  and  so  faithful,  that  a  traveller  once 
admitted  into  his  tent  may  sleep  in  perfect 
security.  The  Arab  women  are  relieved  from 
the  drudgery  of  tilling  the  land,  but  they 
grind  the  corn  intheprimitive  mill, consisting 
of  a  moveable  stone,  with  a  handle  turned 
round  on  a  fixed  one ;  and  weave  the  coarse 
web  with  the  simplest  of  all  looms — two  or 
three  pieces  of  stick.     They  also  prepare  the 
cooscosoOi  or  granulated  paste,  in  which  is 
sniothered  any  kind  pf  animal  food ;  a  dish 
universally  in  use  from  Arabia  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  unlike  the  pilaw  of 
India,  the  granulated  flour  of  wheat  being 
substituted  for  rice.     The  women  also  milk 
the  cattle,  look  after  tlie  poultry,  and  are 
generally  employed  in  all  the  domestic  con- 
cerns which  &11  to  tJfate  lot  of  the  weaker  sex 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

Nature,  ever  provident,  and  seeing  the 
difficulty  of  comrdunication,  from  th^  im- 
mense tracts  of  desert  country  in  Sahara^ 


has    afforded    the     Sahdraiyatv$    a    means, 
upon  any  emergency,  of  crossing?  the  great 
African* desert  in  a  few  days ;  mounted  upon 
the  (heirie)  desert  camel  (vvhich  is  a  figure 
similar  to  the  camel  of  burden,  but  more 
elegantly  formed),  the  Arab,  with  his  loins, 
breast,  and  ears  bound  round,  to  prevent  the^ 
percussion  of  air  proceeding  from  a  quick 
motion,  rapidly  traverses,  upon  the  back  of 
this  abstemious  animal,  the  scorching  desert, 
the  fiery  atmosphere  of  which  parches,  and 
impedes  respiratiotl  so  as  almost  to  produce 
sufibcation.     The  ndotion  of  the  heirie  is 
violent,  and  can  be  endured  only  by  those 
patient,  abstemious,  and  hardy  Arabs  who 
are ,  accustomed  to  it.     The  most  inferior 
kind  of  heirie  are  called  talitayee,  a  term' 
expressive  of  their  going  the  distance  of  three 
days*  journey  in  one  :  the  next  kind  is  called 
sebayee,  a  term  appropriated  to  that  which 
goes  seven  days*  journey  in  one,  and  this  is 
the  general  character ;  there  is  also  one  called 
tasayee,  or  the  heirie  of  nine  days;  Uiese 
.  are  extremely  rare.     The  Arabs  affirm  that 
the  sebayee  does  not  always  produce  another 
sebayee,  but  sometimes  a  talatayee,  and  some- 
times a  tasayee,  and  that  its  class  is  ascertained 
Dy  the  period  which  elapses  before  the  young 
one  takes  the  teat  of  the  mother;  thus,  if  it 
be  three  days,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  talatayee; 
if  seven  days,  a  sebayee;  and  if  nine  days,  it 
i)roves  to  be  a  heirie  of  nihe  days*  journey. 
It  it  prove  a  tasayee,thefe  are  great  rejoicings,- 
it  being  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  pro- 
prietor, as  a  tasayee  is  bartered  for  two  hun- 
dred camels ;  the  sebaVee  for  one  hundred  ; 
and  th^  talatayee  for  thirty,  or  thereabout. 

This  valuable  and  useful  animal  has  a 
ring  put  thi-ough  its  upper  lip,  to  which  is 
fixed  a  leathern  strap  which  answers  tlie 
purposes  of  a  bridle ;  the  saddle  is  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Moors,  or  what  the  moun- 
taineers of  Andaiusia  make  use  of.  With  a 
goat  skin  or  (a  bakull)  a  porous  earthen 
pitcher  filled  with  water,  a  few  dates  and 
Fome  ground  barley,  the  Arab  travels  with 
Timbuctoo  to  Tafilet,  feeding/  his  hievic  but 
once,  at  the  station  of  Azawad;.  for  these 
'  camels  on  an  emergency  will  abstain  firom 
drinking  seven  days. 

.  A  journey  of  thirty-five  days  taravan  tra-  * 
veiling  will  be  performed  by  a  sebayee  in 


five  days;  they  go  from  Timbuctoo  to  Tafielt 
in  seven  days.  One  of  these  animals  once 
came  from  Fort  St.  Joseph  on  the  Senegal 
river  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Cabane  and 
Depras  at  Mogodor,  in  seven  days. 

In  the  great  desert  of  Africa,  where  cul- 
tivation is  so  rare  that  one  may  travel  seve- 
ral days  on  an  ordinary  cnmel  with  baggage, 
without  seeing  any  habitation,  the  use  of 
the  heirie  must  be  evident,  for  it. is  more 
abstemious,  and  bears  a  longer  continuation 
of  fatigue  than  the  (sh'rubah  er'reeh)  desert 
horse  afterwards  described. 

The  self-exiled  Muley  Abdrahaman,  a 
prince  of  undaunted  courage  and  great  pe- 
netration, son  of  the  old  emperor  Sidi  lilo- 
hammed  ben  Abdallab  ben'Ismael,  of  the 
Tafielt  dynasty,  whilst  residing  among  the 
Arab  clan  of  Howara  in  Suse,  kept  night 
and  day,  at  the  gate  of  his  (key ma)  tent, 
two  heiries,  ready  caparisoned,  one  having  a 
load  of  gold-dust  and  jewels,  and  the  other 
for  riding,  in  case  of  a  sudden  surprise, 
that  he  might  pass  into  the  desert  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  father's  power,  whose'  soldiers, 
by  their  master's  order,  having  treated  his 
highness's  woman  in  a  manner  disgraceful 
to  a  mooselmin,.  he  had  retired  to  the  con- 
fines of  Sahara  for  more  security. 

The  swiftness  of  the   heirie  is  thus 
scribed  by  the  Arabs  in  their  figurative 
"  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie,  an " 
the  rider,  Salem  Alick,  ere  he  s' 
answered  thee  Alick  Salem,  he  ' 
off,  and  nearfy  out  of  sight,  ^ 
ness  is  like  the  wind.'* 
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TJie  impuaiuon  oi  creauuiy ;  uui.  i^ir.  Druce, 
who  relate  many  things  very  common  in 
Africa,  was  lampooned  by  Munchausen ; 
much,  however,  of  what  was  doubted,  has 
been  confirmed  by  other  travellers  after  him  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  a  short  time, 
much  more  will  be  ascertained  to  be  fact, 
which  he  has,  by  the  ignorant  and  presum- 
ing, been  censured  for  relating.  If  trans- 
actions and  facts  well  known  by  the  African 
be  incompatible  with  the  European's  ideas 
of  probability,  and  on  that  account  rejected 
as  iables,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  former, 
but  of  the  latter,  who  has  neglected  to  in- 
vestigate a  neighbouring  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  for  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  is  in 
sight  of  Europe." 

Tlie  sh'mbah  er^reeh^  or  desert  horse,  is 
to  the  common  horse  what  the  desert  camel 
is  to  the  camel  of  burden ;  this  animal  does  not 
however,  answer  the  purpose  so  well  for  cross- 
ing the  barren  desert,  as  he  requires  a  feed  of 
camePs  milk  once  every  day,  which  is  his 
only  sustenance,  *so  that  there  must  necessa^ 
rily  be  two  she-camels  wherever  he  goes  to 
afford  this  supply ;  for  he  will  toucli  neither 
barley  or  wheat  (oats  are  never  given  to 
horses  in  Africa),  hay,  straw,  nor  indeed  any 
other  thing  but  camel's  milk. 

When  the  desert  horses  are  brought  to 
Morocco,  as  they  sometimes  are,  they  fall 
away ;  and  if  obliged  ultimately  from  hun^ 
ger  to  eat  barley  and  straw,  the  Moorish 
provender, .  they  recover,  gradually  fill  up, 
and  become  handsome  to  the  sight,  but  lose 
entirely  their  usual  speed:  they  are  employed 
chiefly  to  hunt  the  ostrich,  at  which  sport 
they  are  very  expert. 

"  Alkaid  Omar  ben  Daudy,  an  Arab  of 
Rahammenah,  when  governor  of  Mogodor, 
had  two  Saharawan  horses  in  his  stablfss ;  but 
finding  it  inconvenient  to  feed  them  con- 
stantly on  camel's  milk«  he  resolved  to  try 
them  on  the  usual  food  given  to  Barbary 
horses ;  he  accordingly  had  their  food  gra- 
dually changed,  and  in  a  short  time  fed  them 
altogether  with  barley,  and  occasionally  wheat 
apd  straw :  they  grew  fat,  and  looked  better 
than  before  (for  those  of  Sahara  of  this  par- 
ticular breed  are  by  no  means  handsome,; 
they  have  a  small  slender  body,  formed  like 
that  "of  the  greyhound,  a  powerful  broad 


cnesc,  ana  smau  legs;,  oui  ^ney  io»t  ineir 
speed,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  as  if  nature 
had  designed  them  to  be  appropriated  solely 
to  that  district,  whose  arid  and  extensive 
plains  render  their  use  essentially  necessary- 

A  person  unaccustomed  to  ride  the 
sh'rubah  er'reeh,  finds  its  motion  uneasy 
at  first;  but  the  saddle  forms  a  safe  seat, 
and  a  ^man  who  never  rode  before  acquires 
a  facility  in  these  saddles  in  a  few  days :  the 
pummel  rises  perpendicularly  in  front,  and. 
the  back  part  rises  reclining  a  little  from  a 
perpendicular,  and  supports  the  back  as  high 
as  the  loins ;  the  stirrups  are  placed  far  back, 
and  give  the  rider  a  firm  hold,  inducing  liihi 
to  grasp  the  horse's  sides  with  the  knees,  as, 
from  the  form  and  disposition  of  tLe  stirrup$ 
and  the  seat,  the  legs  and  knees  naturally 
incline  inwards,  and  press  the  horse,  so  that 
the  rider  can,  by  this  means,  turn  the  ani- 
mal whichever  way  he  pleases,  without 
using  the  reins ;  the  stirrup  is  broad  at  the 
bottom,  and  receives  tlie  whole  length  of  the 
foot ;  at  the  heel  of  the  stirrup  is  hung 
loosely  a  spike,  six  inches  long,  which  is  the 
Moorish  spur,  a  barbarous  looking  weapon, 
which  a  persoil  unacquainted  with  the  dex- 
terous manner  of  using  it  would  expect  to 
rip  open  the  horse's  sides ;  but  a  good  horse- 
man seldom  uses  it  in  a  way  to  hurt  the 
horse ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  shake  it  against 
the  stirrups  to  animate  him.'  The  whole  art 
of  riding  is  confined  to  the  dexterous  ma* 
nagement  of  the  spurs,  and  a  good  rider  is 
distinguished  from  a  novice  by  their  position, 
as  the  points  should  never  be  nearer  to  the 
flank  than  about  four  inches ;  sometimes  they 
are  not  within  eighty,  I  have  seen  one 
oiF  the  wild  Arabs,  of  the  warhke  and  power- 
ful province  of  Shawiya,  whilst  mounted 
and  Uie  horse  curveting,  mark  his  name  in 
Arabic  characters,  with  the  spur,  on  the 
horse's  side:  this  is  accounted  the  perfec- 
tion of  horsemanship  among  the  Shawiyans, 
who  are  acknowledged  to  t^  the  first  horse- 
men in  Morocco,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
Bukarie  cavalry  of  the  emperor's  life-guard, 
both  of  wliom  consider  the  Mamelukes  as 
very  inferior  to  them,  in  every  thhig  but 
their  superiority  in  the  spur. 

The  Berebbers,  Braebers,  or  Barbara,  are 
unquestionably  the  descendants  of  tlie  Car- 


preceded  them.  Jlaving  opposM  out  a 
feeble  resistance  to  tlie  Komans,  they  re- 
tired to  the  fksthesses  of  the  mountains, 
from  which  Oiey  kept  up  a  desultory  war- 
fare upon  the  successors  <^  Mahomet 
Thus  seduded,  they  have  preserved  a  lan- 
guage totally  different  from  the  Romans 
or  the  Arabic.  They  are  an  athletic,  hardy» 
and  enterprising  people,  very  patient  of  hun- 
ger and  tatigue ;  of  regular  and  handsome 
reature%  but  of  a  ferocious  expression.  One 
remarkable  feature  which  characterizes  all 
the  Berebber  tribes  is.  a  scantiness  of  beard* 
consisting  of  a  few  scanty  hairs  upon  the 
upper  lip,  and  a  small  tuft  on  the  chin.  Their 
whole  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  without 
sleeves,  leaving  the  arms  naked  and  free ;  and 
a  pair  of  trowsers.  They  are  almost  univer- 
sally robbers,  and  commit  all  manner  of  ex- 
cesses on  the  unhappy  traveller  who  &lls  into 
their  clutches,  unrestrained  by  any  feelings 
of  religion  or  humanity.  Tenacious  of  U- 
berty,  they  are  under  no  controul  of  the  so- 
vereign to  whom  they  are  nominally  sub- 
ject; and  one  or  other  of  the  tribes  is 
generally  at  war  with  the  troops  sent  to  od- 
lect  the  taxes,  or  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
plains.  But  ferocious  and  faithless  as  they 
are,  they  are  no  less  eminently  distinguished 
for  hospitality  than  the  Arabs.  A  traveller 
furnished  with  their  protection,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  purcha6ed,maypa£ls  unmolested 
through  every  part  of  their  country ;  but 
without  such  protection  from  some  of  their, 
cfiiiefs,  he  will  be  betrayed,  plundered,  and 
murdered,  without  the  smallest  scruple. 

This  extraordinary  race  of  men  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  or  dans, 
distinguished  bv  the  names  of  their  several 
patriarchs  or  founders,  who  are  generally 
celebrated  for  some  particular  act  of  devo- 
tion, or  some  extraordinary  e^tploit  For 
though  the  swordofthesuccessors  of  Mahomet 
failed  to  conquer  the^^  they  made  a  pretence 
of  submistton  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
and  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  Th^ 
cultivate  the  ground  and  feed  cattle;  reside 
in  mud  huts,  and  sometimes,  towards  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  in  caverns,  like 
the  ancient  Troglotydes:  Imt  lower  down 
they  build  houses  or  hovels  of  stone  and  tim- 


nsmg  ground,  or  the  summits  ot  mils  difii- 
cult  of  access;  sometimessunounded  by  walls, 
in  which  are  loop-holes  for  defaiding  their 
habitations  with  musquetry.  They  make 
their  own  fire-arms,  and  are  excellent  marks- 
mea. 

The  Shillah  Berebbers  are  a  branch,  of  the 
others,  and  are  represented  as  implacable  in 
their  enmities^and  insatiable  in  theur  revenge. 
A  Shillah  having  murd«^  another  in  a 
quarrel,  fled  to  trc  Arabs  to  avoid  the  ven- 
geance of  the  relations  of  the  deceased  ;  but 
not  feeling  himsdf  secure  even  there,  he  per- 
formed a  pilgrimape  to  Mecca:  returning 
about  nine  years  amrwards,  with  the  sacred 
character  of  a  hadgee^  be  immediately  pro- 
posed a  reconciliation  with  the  friends  ox  the 
deceased.  The^  attempted  to  seize  him,  but 
the  fleetness  of'^his  horse  fiivoured  his  escape 
to  Mogodore.  To  that  place  they  pursued 
him;  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
the  govemw  to  afifect  a  recaOnciliation,  the 
fugitive  was  put  in  prison.  They  then  hast- 
ened to  Morocco  to  demand  justice  of  the 
emperor,  who  compassionated  the  situation 
of  die  prisoner,  and  ofl^red  a  pecuniary  con- 
dderation  for  the  loss  of  their  friend,  which 
was  peremptorily  rejected.  They  returned 
to  Mogodore  with  the  emperor'a  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  prisoner  into  their  hands :  and 
they  conveyed  t^e  unhappy  man  without 
the  walls  of  the  town,  where  one  of  tlie 
party  loaded  his  musket  in  the  face  of  his 
victim,  i^aced  the  muzzle  to  his  breast,  and 
shot  him  through  the  body.  Then  drawing 
his  daner,  he  stabbed  lum  to  the  heart. 
The  c^m  intrepidity  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate Shillah  stood  to  meet  his  &te,  could 
not  be  beheld  without  the  highest  admira- 
Hon ;  and  however  much  we  must  detest  the 
blood-thirstiness  of  his  executioners,  we  must 
still  acknowledge  that  there  is  soihething 
closely  allied  to  nobleness  of  sentiment 
in  the  inflexible  perseverance  with  which 
they  pursued  the  murderer  of  their  fnehd 
to  punishment,  without  being  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  the  inducement  of  self- 
interest.  . 

The  intolerance  and  oppression  which  the 
Jews  suffered  in  Spain  and  Portugal  drove 
vast  numbers  of  them  to  seek  shelter  among 


jiity,  or  oppe^ion,  p(reiP«nt8  the  IsfMHte 
from  doipiciliatiTig  hhnself ivh^'efver  he  hctp^ 
pens  to  ftx  h«s  abode.  He  M  a  plftnt  that 
leems  to  be  suited  to  every  soil,  BxmgeriietAVff 
•thrives  b^t  where  the  pruning  knife  te  vMet 
applied.  Among  the  Moors  he  is  made  to 
sikffer  beyond  wmt  any  natute  bdt  ^at  of 
a  Jew  could  bear;  y«t  such  is  the  i0f^ 
jranceof the  ndingpoweirs,  said  their  MMt*^ 
ish  subjects^  that  the  afMn  of  state  couM 
hardly  be  carried  on  without  bin).  Mo^  of 
the  trades  and  pDoibsssions  are  efxemsed  by 
Jews:  they,  mrm  ike  i^eventie^;  act  ^ 
commissaries^  and  custom-^houae-o^c^ra;  as 
secreteries  and  inteispretars ;  they  eiAn-  fab- 
ney ;  furnish  and  fitbrieate  all  th^  jeweltei7> 
gold  and  silver  cnrnaments  and  trappings,  feir 
the  sultana,  bey^  and;  bashaws^  and  their  re^ 
spective  harems  ;-*^p«nd  in  return  for  all  tins, 
they  are  oppressed  by  the  higher  ranke,  und 
reviled  and  insulted  by  the.  rabble.  They 
live  chiefly  in  the  great  towns^ooivfltiedtto  a 
jsarticular  quarter^  in  miserable  mud4iuilt 
hoveb«  surrounded  with  filth ;  but  this  ap- 
pearance of  poverty  does  not  aav«  their 
parses :  they  are  subject  to  arbitrary  inqposi^ 
tions,  and  pay  a  capitation  tasc  from  a  cnv 
tain  age.  If  the  period  of  payiii9nt  be  difi«- 
pnted,  a  strine  is  put  round  the  lad*s  neck^ 
and  afterwards  doubled  in  length  and  pirt 
in  Ihb  mouth ;  if  then  and  thus  it  pass  ov«r 
hiB  head^  be  is.  deemed  an  objtot  of  tam^ 
tion ;  each  Jew- appears  in  person  to  pay  hia 
quota;  and  this  being  done^  a  Moor  touches 
him  oit  the.  head  wkh  a*  switch,  and  saya 
'^  j«m|>;'* whciteupon  the  Jew goeshis way.*-^ 
Black  being  aihated  colour  among  the  Moors^ 
is  the  only  one  persdlted  to  tm  JewR  In 
widking  tfae>  streets^  they  am  subject  to 
every  kind  of  insult,  even  from  children : 
should  the  Jew  raise  his  hand  in  adf^defenoe 
it  is  lopped  off;  but  if  a  Jew  be  murdered 
by  a  Mussulman*  the  life  of  the  ktter  is  not 
in  the  least  danger^  A  Moor  had  murdered 
a  Jew  rao^hafeit,  end  thrown  him  into  the 
shafts  or  ventilators^  of  the  aqueduct  The 
Jews  by  a  sedulous,  seainch  disoovered  the 
murderer,  who  was  seized  and  thrown  into  pri-^ 
son,  where  he  was  to  undergo  the  baathiado; 
but  ^he  Jews  being  impatient,  eoHeeted.in 
crovt'^ds  round  the  palace,  and  chimoured  &a* 


his'guaraH'toortve  the  mfidels  to  their  quar- 
ters; and  fifiipeded  ft  heavy  fine  on  tnem 
**  tfjeir  audacity. 

A  Moor  may  ertter  a  Jew*s  honse,  disturb 
(fhe'ftnifly  at'umioaisbTliEible  hours,  and  insult 
-tfie  wotnen ;  yel  the  Isiiielitse  datte  not  in- 
sft^oate  tb  him  Ifhe  siightest  hint  that  his 
went'ihg^'Otft  ^is  sSoon  as  it  suited  his  conve- 
nience wouMbe  any  way  acceptable.  In 
passing  a  mosqwe  they  must  pull  off  their 
Bli^)pers^  and  walk  bare-footed :  the  task  of 
burying  cKecuted  erimiiiials  de^^olves  on  the 
Jews ;  t*ie  wM  beasts  in  the  menagerie  are 
fed  and  dleaned  by*  them.  It  is  fi^qiientiy 
Weeessai*y,  in  i^owie  cHT  the  western  parts  of 
MoMccb,  to  eairry  Buibpeins  wishing  to  land 
through*  the  ^lirr  of  ehe  Atlaetic ;  ib  would 
be  d^grada<Mt%'  In  a  IMPoor  toccory  a  Chrisrtian, 
and  he  is  Mei^^fbf^  hoisted  on  ^e  shoulders 
of  an  Israefite.  'V^  an  nei^Aier  shift  his 
]d|ice  of  i^idc^rice  wMtout  Is^peciial  pemrission, 
nor  ridfe  a  liorite,  nor*  wear  a  sword.  Yet 
under  all<  tbe^  veicalibhs  and  degrading  cir- 
eumstane^a^  a  JieW  ren^egado  is  not  known  : 
Aey  are  allowed  the  /roe  exercise  of  their 
religion^  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  indul- 
gence was  donsideired  as  a  compensation  for 
all  their  atiflbriftijirs.  Some,  howevcs*,  possess- 
ing clahAs  on  our  confidence,  say  that  they 
do*  sometimes  become <x)n verts  to  ti^eMaho- 
medan  fiiitli^  but  meet  with  litfie  encourage- 
ttient  on  thot  aoctrunt ;  Md  no.  respect. 

Though  the  Jews  must  appear  in  black 
(dothing  in  the  streets^  yet,in  their  own  quar- 
ters, tbey  dress  insplendid  but  oddly  assorted 
finery.  Their  fiiendly  meetings  aregenerally 
hdd  on  the  house-top;  where^  on  the  sabbaths 
and  holidays^  the  men  appear  in  velvet,  and 
llioed  like  Spanish  admirals,  with  a  greasy 
night  cap  on  the  head  juat  barely  shewii^ 
that  they  had  been  white ;  surmounted  by  a 
great  three-codced  hat,  with  a  broad  goidlace. 
The  ladies  too  lare  loaded  with  jewels^  and  the 
daughters  of  lara^in'tkos  part'of  AfHca  pos- 
sess the  truediaracteristics  of  femide  beauty, 
whith  am  not;  however,  much  improved  by 
the  frae  uae  of  paint*  The  young  Jewess  is 
notjiannittdd,  to  goost  without  her  fkce 
muffled  up  in  die  manner  of  the  M^rs,  but 
the  matnna  may  appear  In  public  unveiled; 
andftboi^  the  etdociy  lacBes  are  egcoeisdingly 


younger  ones,  tibey  axe  said  to  be  fay  no 
metois  averse  to  a  Httle  gafinntry  on  their 
own  aocount. 

The  Moors,  so  called  fay  Ewropeans,  are  a 
mixture  of  all  nations  who  haTe  at  any  time 
settled  in  north  Africa ;  but  the  predominant 
diameter,  physical  or  moral,  is  that  of  the 
Arab  or  Saracen.  The  name  is  unknown  to 
themselves,  and  i€  as  it  would  seem,  it  ia  a 
corruption  from  that  of  Mxmrif  by  which 
t^  Romans  designated  the  people  of  a  paor* 
tieulfur  province,  it  has  loi^  ceased  to  be 
applicable  to  the  prepent  inli^tants.  If  you 
ask  a  Moot  what  he  calls  himself,  he  will 
answer,  that  he  is  a  MoosUm^  or  believer^ — 
his  country.  Bled  Moodhftint  the  land  of 
believers.  The  Arabadistinguifih  them  by 
the  name  of  Medmimn,  or  townspeople. 
Europeans,  however,  are  in  thb  habit  of  ap- 
plying indiscriminately  the  term  Moor^  not 
only  to  the  mass  of  population  in  nortliem 
Afri<9a,  but  throughout  all  Asia,  to  the  con- 
fines of  China ;  it  ia  in  ^ct  almost  synoni- 
moua  with  Mussulman.  I%e  Moors  of  Ainea 
are  rigid  disciples  of  Mahomet;  they  pray 
five  times  atday  withi^ie  face  turned  towards 
Mecca ;  perform  their  aUutions;  drcumoise 
their  male  children ;  believe  that  every  man'^ 
destiny  is  preordained,  ^nd  written  in  the 
book  of  &te ;  hate  and  despise  Cluistians 
and  Jews;  shut  up  tbek  women;  and  eat 
oooscosoo.  If  they  are  generally  found  to  be 
an  indolent  and  inactive  race,  spending  whole 
days  in  sitting  cross-Ie^yed,  with  their  backs 
against  a  wall,  looking  with  invincible  taci- 
tumity  at  the  passengeis  in  the  streets ;  if 
they  are  jealous,  deceitful,  and  crud,  diSi* 
trustful  of  their  neighbours,  and  strangers  to 
every  social  tie ;  if  their  hearts  are  so  callous 
as  to  be  incapable  of  one  tender  sentiment  c£ 
love  or  friendship ;  if  it  be  trUe  that  the  &. 
th»  fears  the  son^-a^the  son  the  iatlier,  and 
that  this  lamentable  want  of  oonfidaioe  dif- 
&ses  itself  tfaroUf^u  t  the  whole  communi^ 
we  «ipe  not  disposed  to  ascnbe  those  unni^ 
vourabie  treats  of  eharaeter  to  any  particular 
defect  of  the  jorganintion;  in  thje  mind  of 
the  Moor,  but  to  moral  and  political  caus^; 
te  the  influenee  of  a  vile  govemmimt,  an. 
absurd  lieligion^  and  that  gross  igncoance 
^vlnch  must  prevail  tlyt>ughout  aU  ranks.cf 


pnnted  bomc  would  be  deemed  a' crime.  Let 
us  only  reeoUect  what  these  very  same  people 
were  in  Spain ;  where  their  political  ocmdi- 
tion  was  but  a  few  degrees  better  than  in 
Afiica.  AU  the  knowledge  which  Spain 
pofBsessed,  alL  die  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  all 
the  trades  and  professions,  flawed  firom  the 
intejUigent  and  industrious  Moors,  and  by 
them  were  esiercised.  In  ixain  should  we 
now  look  for  a  ^mmering  of  that  light, 
whose  rays,  dartin||p  fram  the  desert  plains  of 
Arabia,  illummed  the  daric  ages  of  j£urope. 
In  vain  should  we  search  from  one  extremity 
of  Aiiica  to  the  other  for  the  least  trace  of 
knowledge  in  any  one  branch  of  the  arts  or 
abstract,  sciences,  or  general  literature.  The 
Moor  never  laughs,  and  seldom  smiles ;  hk 
grave  and  pensive  appearance  .wears  the  ex- 
tamal  charaeteristie  of  a  thinking  animid, 
but  it  is  the  mere  rasult  of  habit ;  thereis  no 
heart,  no  mind,  no  curioflity,  no.ambitioa  of 
knowle€^;.he.exisbs>inaipeBrpeftual  languor^ 
whieh  seems  only^esoted  into  enjc^ment 
wbm,  in  total  vacuity  of;  mind,  he  is  seen  to 
stroke  his  bfard.  We  say  nothing  at  pre- 
sent of  his.  harem:  his  domestie  amusements 
can  only  be  known  to  himself:  but  of  his 
pleasures  ia  public,  next  to  the  abstraetion 
mom  all  ideas,  that  of  the  bath  seeins  to;  pre- 
ponderate !  few  of  aay  rank  or  opulence  are 
without  iiiis  luxury ;  but  every  laj^  town 
has  its  public  baths,  whj^h.are  generally  an- 
nexed to  some  .i*a»vansera,  or  oc^ee-house; 
here  due  Moor  .gets  himself  well  rubbed 
down,  and  his  joints  stcetehfdorsliampooed; 
here  he  sqoshis  cofiee,^id  here  he  is  amused 
with  wild  tales  of  gmiiiot.  fairies.  The  re^ 
-finiradfint  of : eating  or  drinking  constitutes 
no  part  c£  the  Mooor^s  happiness ;  they  have 
plenty  of  gocd  and  wiidesome  food ;  but 
cooscosoo  is  the  staodixig  dish :  the  manner 
of  eating  it  is  this  :--^Tlie  Hoissulman,  with 
his  1^  hand,>  tears  the  n^eat  to  pieces,  gropes 
into  and  rolls  up  the  grain,  combs  the  ofi&l 
fitim  his  mouth  with  his  fingeis,  through  his. 
long  beard,  and,  with  a  notable  regard  to 
economy,  tlirows  it  back  into  the  dish,  for  a 
{dastic  hand  to  mould  anew  into  a  modifica- 
tion for  swallowing.  While  on  thi$.subject» 
our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  amused  iitrith 
the  Mil  of  &9e  of  an  imperial  feast,  sent  to 
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the  load  of  a  haitd-barrow,  the  content 
which  were  an  enormous  China  bowl^  i 
with  the  national  dish,  ^nd  pride  of  the 
chen»  Cooscosoo.    This  beiqg  depositee 
followed  by  an  entire  sheep,  skinned  i 
and  bearing  evidence  of  having  unc^ 
the  process  of  the  kitchen,  but  yf 
rently  possessing  its  intestines  as 
of  yore.      The    equivoque  was, 
speedily  solved ;  for,  an  incision  be' 
a  bounteous  discharge  of  content? 
ready  dressed,  in  various  fancifi 
puddpgs,  forced  meats,  minced 
indescribable  et-ceteras,  wherein 
if  this  Arabesque  taste  had  be 
adhere  to.  the  modes  of  nature 
are  great  observers  of  ill  omer 
.  most  dread  is  the  influence  o 
or  an  evil  eye ;  to  counterr 
wear  chai:ms  round  the  nc 
their  stomach  a  portion  of 
usual  way  of  preparing  tb 
is  to  write  down  certain  v< 
to  bum  them,  and  to  n 
some  liquid  to  be  swal? 
fortified,  a  Moor  is  proo 
mcHis  of  Dom  Daniel's 
superstitions  may  be  r 
rence  of  blad^ ;  their  i 
number  five  by  four 
ing  from  mentioninir 
they  avoid  as  cautioi 
did  the  ^  mention 
Spirits  being  sup^ 
night,  he  must  be 
of  mind  who,  ur 
periapt  just  noti 
m  the  dark :  if  f 
he  is  struck  by 
in  company  is 
superstition,  ) 
confined  to  tl 
lish  lady  woi 
any  misforti 
sisted  of  t} 
tipns  an  o* 
the  four  si" 
shall  lose 
the  hour 
clothed 


tne  amiccea  wiaow  or  mouier,  naii«aeaa  wiui 
grief  for  her  loss,  obliged  (according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country)  to  receive  uie  visits 
of  not  less  than  a  hundred  difierent  women, 
who  come  to  condole  with  her.  They  each 
take  her  in  their  arms,  they  lav  her  head  on 
their  shoulder,  and  scream  without  intermis* 
sion  foi:  several  minutes,  till  the  afflicted  ob- 
ject, stunned  with  the  constant  howling,  and 
a  repetition  of  her  misfortune,  sinks  senseless 
from  tlieir  arms  on  the  floor !  They  jlikewise 
hire  a. number  of  women,  who  make  this 
horrid  noise  round  the  bier,  placed  iu  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion, 
over  which  these  womeii  scratch  their  faces 
to  sbch  a  degree,  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  bled  with  a  lancet  at  the  temples ;  after 
the  ceremony  is  over,  they  lay  on  a  sort  of 
white  chalk  to  heal  the  wounds  and  stop  the 
blood.  The  women  are  hinsd  indifferently 
at  burials,  weddings,  and  feasts ;  at  the  two 
latter  they  sing  the  song-^^loOy  loo^  loo,  and 
ejp  tempore  verses.  Their  voices  are  heard 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  those  that  can  BSoird  it»  to  give,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  the  corpse  is  buried, 
a  quantity  of  hot  dressed  victuals  .to  the  poor, 
who  come  to  fetch  each  theif  portion,  and 
form  sometimes  immense  crowds  and  confu- 
sion at  the  doors;  this  they  call  the  supper 
of  the  grave.  The  dead  are' always  dressed 
for  interment ;  the  ears,  nostrils,  and  eyelids, 
are  stuffed  with  a  preparation  of  camphor 
and  rich  spices.  An  unmarried  woman  is 
ornamented  as  a  bride,  and  bracelets  are  put 
on  her  arms  and  ancles.  The  body  is  wrap- 
ped in  fine  white  linen,  sanctified  at  Mecca, 
which,  is  generally  procured  in  their  life- 
time, and  carefully  preserved  for  their  last 
dress.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  is  placed  a 
turban,  if  the  deceased  be  a  male,  correspond- 


ing wiin  nis  TBUK ;  ir  a  lemaie,  a  large  tx>u- 
5[uet  of  flowers — ^if  a  virgin,  the  loo.  Too,  loo, 
is  «ung  by  hired  women,  that  she  may  not 
be  laid  in  the  ground  without  having  had 
the  benefit  of  uie  wedding  song.  On  Fri- 
days, the  eve  of  the  Mahommedan  sabbath, 
the  women  visit  the  tombs  of  their,  deceased 
relations^  under  the  idea  that  on  that  day  the 
dead  hover  round  to  meet  their  friends,  and 
to  hold  commerce  with  those  that  may  be 
deposited  near  them ;  and  on  this  account 
they  conceive  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to 
dress  the  deed,  that  they  may  not,  in  such  an 
assembly  o£  ghosts,  complain  of  the  neglect 
of  their  relati<Mis.  The  tomb^.  are  neatly 
white^washed,  and  ki^t  in  constant  repair; 
flowers  are  planted  round  them,  and  no 
weeds  suffered  to  grow.  Small  chapels  are 
generaUy  built  ovar  the  tombs  of  persons  of 
rank,  and  decorated  with  flowers  fda^  in 
large  China  vases.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  people  so  ignorant  and  superstitious  mould 
be  alarmed  at  so  awful  a  phenomafion  as  an, 
eclipse  of  the  sun-— the  effect  of  their  terrorf 
shews  itself  nearly  in  the  stfme  way  as.  in 
China.  When  the  eclipse  is  at  its  height; 
Uiey  run  about  distracted  in  companies,  fir- 
ing voUies  of  muskets  at  the  sun,  to  fri^t^i 
away  the  molester,  or  dragon,  aB  they  call  it, 
which  they  suppose  to  bedevourihg  it  At 
that  moment  the  Moorish  song  <tf  death,  tod 
wouUiah  woo,  or  the  howl  they  make  for 
their  dead,  not  only  resounds  from  the  moun- 
tains and  vallies  of  Tripoli,  but  is  re-echoed 
tbrdughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
women  bring  into  the  streets  all  the  brass 
pans,  kettles,  and  iron  ut^isils  they  can  col- 
lect^ and  striking  on  them  with  all  their 
&xoe,  and  screaming  at  the  same  time,  occa- 
sion a  horrid  noise  that  is  heard  for  miles. 
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The  empire  of  Morocco  is  situated!  be- 
tween  the  29th  and  86th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  is,  exclusive  of  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  to 
tiie  east  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tsemaeea,  and 
Sugelmusa ;  to  die  south  by  the  river  Sws, 
and  the  country  to  the  south  of  Tafllet ;  and 
to  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
empii^  is  Ibrmed  of  several  provinces,  and 
nominal  kingdoms,  whidi,  as  in  almost 
every  country  before  their  union^  were  dis- 
tinct and  petty  sovereignties. 

Various  and  contradictory  statements  have 
been  made  by  travellers  of  the  population  of 
this  country.  From  all  the  accounts  whi(^ 
me  \ttfn  been  aUe  te  collect  on  ihe  sufcject, 
and  fiom  authentic  inferoiation,  we  thuik 
tke  following  as  oorreot  a  statement  as  can 
probably  be  made : 

lobibitsiitiL 
3%e  city  of  Morocco  -  -  S90,«M 
Fes,  old  amct  new  city  880,008 
Mequinas  -  -  110^008 
MiAey  Dris  Zenne  18>008 
Tetuan  -  16/NK» 

Tangia  -        -  €,Q0O 

AniUA  •        .  liSioo 

ElArache   -  8,868 

MamOTa        -        -  300 

Sallee  -        -  18,000 

Babat  -  25,000 

El  Mensoria,  Fedalla, 

and  el  Kasser  Kabeer        1,000 
DarelBeida          -  1,000 

Azamor        -        -  1,000 

Maziu^n,  Tet,  and  El 

Woladia  ^  S,000 

Safiy  or  Asfee.      -  12,000 

Carried  over,  859»300 


IidbabitantB. 

Brought  over,  859,800 

The  city  of  Mogodor,  or  Sudrah  10,008 

Santa  Cruz,  or  Agadeor       800 

Terodant       •        •  25,090 

Messa  -        -  1,000 


Total  papuktion  of  the  towns  895,600 

The  province  irf'Erreef  200,000 

Ea  Garb           -  200,000 

BenihBssen      -  20(MM0 

Tedla,              .  850,000 

District  of  Fes,  exduaive  of  the 

cities  or  towns  1,280,080 

DuqueUa       -        -  966,000 

Temsena,  and  Shawia  1460,000 

Abda             -         .  500,000 

Shedma         -        -  650,000 

MoiDa»        -        .  1,250,000 

Haha             -        .  708^000 

JDttha           .        .  950^000 
Suae,  viz. 

Benitam^,    -        -  11,000 

.    Idautanan     -       «  10,080 

Msc^gina        -        •  &7J0OO 

EKiama         .        .  11,000 

Howaro     .  -        -  80,000 

Kitewa         -        -  50,000 

Siitiika          .        .  880,000 

Ait  Bamaxan        -  800,000 

Wedinoon    *        •  900,000 

Basel  Wed           •  80,000 

Elala             .        .  25,000 
Seedi  Hamed  O  Musa 

sanctuaiy  and  district     80,000 

Akka  and  territory,  10,000 

Tatto,  and  ditto     -  10,000 

Ufran,  or  Ifran      -  10,000 

Ilii^h            -        .  10,000 

Messa,  and  territory  10,000 


Carried  over. 


9,018,000 


Bttkij^t  over, 

9,'61«s<M)0 

d?es*lerst 

«5,«00 

AgttdMr,  or  ^ttite  Cruto, 

and  it»dii^etict  includ- 

ing I*ildi,    Taddert> 

'  and  Tattiamet 

1,«00 

Wol^  BuAebbak,    the 

l^iirt  of  thiit  Kabvle, 
ivhkh  now  inhwits 

• 

Sns6 

1»000 

AitAtttt 

.860,000 

Idaultit 

400^000 

Inferior  Kabyles,  form- 

ing other  parts  of , Suae 

not  8|)eoined 

886,000 

- 

10,841,000 

l\)eaL 
The  tribes  of  the  Berebbers  of 

North  Atlas  altogether  S»000000 

District  of  Tafilet  650,000 

Provinces  of  the  Morocco  em- 
pire west  of  Adas  10,841»000 
Inland  cities,  towns,  and  ports  895,600 

■  — 

Total  population  of  the  whole 

empire,  including  Tafilet  14,886,600 


Persons  who  have  travelled  through  the 
country,  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  inhabitants,  may  probably 
consider  the  above  as  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment ;  but  it  should  be  understood,  that  a 
stoinger,,  in  such  cases,  sees  little  of  the  po- 
pulation^ as  the  various  doucurs  of  Arabs  are 
at  «  considerable  distance  fi-om  the  roads, 
from  which  they  always  retire,  to  avoid  the 
visits  of  travellers,  whom  they  are  compelled 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  furnish  with 
neoesaary  provisions  for  three  days,  without 
receiving  any  pecuniary  remuneration;  of 
this  fact  travellers  in  general  have  not  been 
af^rised,  and  have,  in  consequence,  formed 
calculations  which  represent  the  population 
very  inferior  to  what  it  actually  is. 

Among  the  celebrated  towns  of  Morocco, 
the  capital  itself,  Sallee,  and  Rabat,  have  a 
distinguished  pre-eminence.  Travelling  to 
the  south,  we  arrive  at  Meheduma ;  and  16 


of  Sallee  is  fiimouB  in  hiMory,  and  has  de- 
eoMited  many  a  w*dl-tokl  tale.  Those  jiimti- 
tsld  vess^b  whidi  itere  fittdd  otit  irtai  this 
fwxrt^  and  whidi  were  kfio#n  by  the  name 
ofSalke  rovel^  'weie  loiw  the  'terror  of  tlire 
mercantile wdrld.  Ei^slfy direadedfor their 
valour  and  their  omeltyir.  the  adventidrersr 
who  navigated  thesfe  s^i^  and  fbimidable 
veneis  depopulated  the  oeean,  and  even 
dared  sometimEes  to  extend  their  devasta- 
ticms  to  the  Christian  ebiists.  As  pkinder 
was  their  sole  aim,  in  the  acquisition  df  it 
nothing  impeded  (iieir  c&r^r.  Human  life 
was  of  no  value  in  their  estimation ;  or  if  it 
was  sometimes  spared,  it  was  not  through 
any  sentiment  of  justice  or  compassion,  but 
only  that  it  miglrit  be  protracted  in  the  most 
wietched  of  situations — as  the  hopeless  slave 
to  the  luxury  and  caprice  of  a  fellow  mortal. 
The  town,  of  Sallee  in  its  presait  stat% 
though  laigey  jfHresents  nothing  worthy  the 
observation  of  the  traveller,  excejpt  a  battery 
of  twenty-'four  pieces  of  cannon  m}ntine  the 
sea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  penetrates  several  miles  into  the 
.interior  country. 

•  On  the  side  opposite  to  Sallee  is  situated 
the  town  of  Rabat,  which  formerly  partoolc 
equally  with  Sallee  in  its  piratical  depreda- 
tions, and  was  generally  confounded  with  it. 
While  Sallee  and  Rabat  were  thus  formida^ 
ble,they  were  what  might  be  termed  indepen- 
dent states,  paying  only  a  very  small  tribute 
to  the  emperor,  and  barely  acknowledging 
him  for  their  sovereign.  ,  This  state  of  inde- 
pendence, undoubtedly  gave  uncommon  vi- 
gour to  iJieir  piratical  exertions.  Few  will 
take  much  pains,  or  encounter  ^eat  risks 
for  tlie  acquisition  of  wealth,  without  the 
certainty  of  enjoying  it  it  unmolested.  Sidi 
Mahomet,  however,  when  prince,  subdued 
these  towns  and  aiinexed  them  to  the  em- 
pire. This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  pi- 
racies; for  when  those  desperate  mariners 
felt  the  uncertainty  of  possessing  any  length 
of  time  their  captures,  they  no  longer  be- 
came solicitous  to  acquire  them ;  and  at 
length,  when  .the  man  who  had  deprived 
them  of  their  privileges  became  emperor,  4ie 
put  a  total  stop  tO:  their  depredations,  by 


has  been  so  gradually  filling  up  with  sand 
washed  in  by  the  sea,  that  was  it  passible 
for  these  people  to  recover  their  indepen- 
dence, it  would  incapacitate  them  for  carry- 
ing (Ml  their  piracies  to  their  former  extent 

In  perusing  the  manuscripts  of  a  gentle- 
man lately  deceased,  who  fbrmerly  resided  a 
number  of  years  in  this  empu-e,  it  appears 
that  Sallee  was,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1648^ 
eminent  for  its  piracies  and  independence, 
and  that  it  became  an  object  of  conquest  to 
the  monarch  of  that  time.  He  expresses 
himself  in  these  words  :-— 

"  Sallee  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Fez,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  river  Sala,  on 
which  it  is  situated,  near  its .  influx  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  a  place  of  good 
commerce,  till  addicting  itself  entirely  to  pi- 
racy, and  revolting  from  its  alliance  tx)  its 
sovereign  Muley  Zidan,  that  prince,  in  the 
year  1648,  dispatched  an  embassy  to  king 
Charles  I.  of  England,  requesting  him  to 
send  a  squadron  ot  men  of  war,  to  lie  before 
the  town,  while  he  attacked  it  by  land.  This 
request  being  consented  to,  the  city  was 
soon  reduced,  the  fortifications  demolished, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  put  to  death. 
The  year  following  the  emperor  sent  another 
ambassador  to  England,  with  a  present  of 
Barbary  horses,  and  three  hundred  Christian 
slaves,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter. 
I  insert  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  loftiness  of 
the  Moorish  style,  and  because  it  leads  me 
to  think,  that  Muley  Zidan  was  a  more  en- 
lightened prince  than  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors.  Neither  the  address,  sigriature,  nor 
reception  it  met  with  at  our  court,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  manuscript.  It  appears  to  be 
a  modern  translation,  and  is  as  follows : 
"  The  King  of  Morocc&s  Letter  to  King 

Charles  tJie  First    of  England,    1649. 

Muley  Zidan. 

"  When  these  our  letters  shall  be  so  happy 
as  to  come  to  your  majesty's  sight,  I  wish 
the  spirit  of  the  righteous  God  may  so 
direct  your  mind,  that  you  may  joyfully  em- 
brace the  message  I  send.  The  regal  power 
allotted  to  us  makes  us  common  servants  to 
our  Creator ;  then  of  those  people  whom  we 
govern ;  so  observing  the  duties  we  owe  to 


we  magnify  the  honour  <if  God,  like  the 
celestial  bodies,  which,  though  they  have 
much  veneration,  yet  serve  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  It  is  the  excellency  of 
our  ofiice  to  be  instruments,  whereby  happi- 
ness is  delivered  unto  the  nations.  (Paidon 
me,  sii  !  This  is  not  to  instruct,  for  I  know 
I  speak  to  one  of  a  more  clear  and  quick 
sight  than  myself;  but  I  speak  this,  because 
Grod  hath  pleased  to  grant  me  a  happy  vic- 
tory over  some  part  of  thosq  rebellious  pi- 
rates, that  so  long  have  molested  the  peace- 
able trade  of  Europe;  and  hath  presented 
further  occasion  to  root  out  the  generation 
of  those  who  have  been  so  pernicious  to  the 
good  of  our  nations:  I  mean,  since  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  be  so  auspicious  in  our  begin- 
nings, in  the  conquest  of  Sallee,  that  we 
might  join  and  proceed  in  hopes  of  like  suc- 
cess in  the  war  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
other  places — dens  and  receptacles  for  the  in- 
human villanies  of  those  who  abhor  rule  and 
government.  Herein,  while  we  interrupt 
the  cOTTuptions  of  malignant  spirits  of  the 
world,  we  shall  glorify  the  great  (Jod,  and 
perform  a  duty  that  will  shine  as  glorious  as 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  all  the  earth  may 
see  and  reverence :  a  work  that  shall  ascend 
as  sweet  as  the  perfume  of  the  most  precious 
odours,  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Lord :  a  work 
whose  memory  shall  be  reverenced  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  any  remaining  among  men: 
a  work  grateful  and  happy  to  men  who  love 
and  hojiour  the  piety  and  virtue  of  noble 
minds.  This  action  I  here  willingly  present 
to  you,  whose  piety  and  virtues  equal  the 
greatness  of  your  power;  that  we,  who  are 
vicegerents  to  the  great  and  mighty  God, 
may  h^d  in  hand  triumph  in  the  glory 
which  the  action  presents  unto  us. — Now, 
because  tlie  islands  which  you  govern  have 
beeii  ever  famous  for  the  unconquered 
strength  of  their  shipping,  I  have  sent  tiiis 
mv  trusty  servant  and  ambassador,  to  know 
whether,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  you  shall 
think  fit  to  assist  me  with  such  forces  by  sea 
as  shall  be  answerable  to  those  I  provide  by 
land,  which  if  you  please  to  grant,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  protect  and 
assist  those  that  fight  in  so  glorious  a  cause. 


who  so  r.iuch  revfirencpii  the  peace  and  ac- 
cord of  oatjons,  should  exhort  to  war.    Your 
great  prophet,  Christ  Jesus,  was  the  lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the  I^ord  and 
giver  of  peace ;  whirh  may  signify  unto  you, 
that  he  who  is  a  lover  and  maintairter  of 
peace,  must  always  appear  with  the  terror  of 
his   sword,   and,   wading  through    seas    of 
blood,    must  arrive  at  tl-anquillity.      This 
made  James  your  father,   of  glorious  me- 
mory, so  happily  renowned  among  nations. 
— It  was  the  noble  fame  of  your  princely 
virtues,  which  resounds  to  the  utmost  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  that  persuaded  me  to  in- 
vite you  to  partake  of  that  blessing,  wherein 
I  boast  myself  most  happy.      I  wish   God 
may  heap  the  riches  of  his  blessings  on  you, 
increase  your  happiness  with  your  days,  and 
hereafter  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  your 
name  in  all  ages." 

Though  we  occasionally  meet  with  forests 
of  small  trees,  such  as  the  arga,  the  dwarf  oak, 
and  the  palm-tree,  yet  the  country  produces 
no  useful  timber  whatever.  The  Moors  are 
theix>fbre  obliged  to  import  that  article  from 
J^'urope ;  and  it  may  bo  on  this  account  that 
the  emperor  possesses  so  few  vessels,  and  is 
obliged  to  send  those  to  be  repaired  in 
foreijrri  ports.  As  vegetation  does  not  take 
place  in  this  climate  till  some  time  after  the 
heavy  rains  have  fallen,  few  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  observing  in  their  journey  what 
plants  are  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The 
variety  which  distinguishes  the  more  im- 
))roved  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,  probably  arises  as  much  from  the 
land  being  distributed  into  inclosures,  as 
from  local  situation.  This  advantage  the 
empire  of  ^lorocco  does  not  enjoy;  since, 
excepting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns, 
no  divisions  of  land  are  to  be  observed ;  the 
Arabs  indiscriminately  choosing  pieces  of 
ground,  without  fences,  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  which,  as  I  before  noticed,  they 
change  as  occasion  requires.  The  sameness 
of  scene  which  arises  firom  this  circumstance, 
is  in  some  degree  lessened  by  the  numerous, 
.sanctuaries  which  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
country ;  but  otherways  these  chapels  prove 
troublesome  to  an  European  traveller,  since 
the  Moors,  upon  passing  them,  always  stop 


to  the  remams  of  the  samts  who  are  buried 
there.  There  is  likemse  a  custom  in  this 
country,  which  is  also  prevalent  in  Portugal, 
of  consecrating  the  spot  on  whicTi  any  per- 
son has  been  murdered,  by  heaping  a  large 
proportion  of  stones  on  the  place,  where  it 
is  usual  for  those  who  pass  that  way  to  add 
another  stone  to  the  number,  and  to  recite  a 
short  prayer  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Many  of  the  towns  are  surrounded  with 
high  waUs  of  tabby f  flanked  with  square  forts, 
generally  without  any  artillery,  and  having 
castles,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous 
state,  situated  upon  the  mo§t  eminent  spot, 
for   their   defence  or  attack.    The  houses, 
from  having  no  windows  and  but  very  few 
doors,   have  more  the  appearance  of  dead 
walls  than  inhabited  places  ;  and  their  streets 
are  universally  narrow,  filthy  to  a  degree, 
irregular  and- badly  paved.     WiMi  all  these 
inconveniences,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  an  ad- 
vantage of  which  many  of  the  more  civilized 
capitals  of  Europe  cannot  boast — that  of  a 
good  police.     The  streets  are  so  well  watched 
at  night,  that  robberies,  or  even  housebreak- 
ing, are  but  seldom  heard  of;  and  the  general 
quietness  which  reigns  through  their  towns 
after  the  gates  are  shut,   is  a   convincing 
proof  of  the  attention  of  their  patroles  to 
their  duty.      Their  detection,  and  speedy 
bringing  to  justice  the  criminals,  likewise 
deserves  our  attention.     From   having  no 
public   houses,  or  other  places  to  harbour 
thieves,  and  from  no  person  being  permitted 
to  quit   the  country  without  leave,   it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a  culprit  to  escape  the 
hand  of  justice,  except  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
sanctuary,  by  which  he  banishes  himself  for 
ever  from  society.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
vigilance  of  the  governors  and  other  officer^ 
of  justice  is  so  great,  and  conducted  with  so 
much  address,  that  unless  the  means  of  safety 
which  his  religion  points  out  are  quickly 
adopted,  the  criminal  in  a  very  short  time 
is  detected,  and  as  quickly  punished. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  travel- 
lers, much  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
traversing  this  country  from  the  attacks  of 
ivild  beasts ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  observe 
that  a  circumstance  of  the  kind  was  very 
rarely  known  to  have  happened.     The  fact 


cipauy  vo  me  uiienor  pairs  pi  me  Qounisy^ 
and  to  those  retreats  in  the  mountains  which 
are  beyond  the  track  of  men. 

Mogoddre,  so  named  by  Europeans,  and 
Suera  Djr  the  Moors,  is  a  large,  uniform,  aud 
well-built  town,  situated  about  three  hnn- 
dned  and  fifty  miles  ft-om  Tangier,  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  deep  and  heavy  sands.  It  was  raised 
under  the  auspices  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  who,, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  ordered  all 
the  European  merchants  who  were  settled 
in  his  dominions  to  reside  at  Mogodore, 
where,  by  lowering  the  duties,  he  promised 
to  afford  every  encouragement  to  commerce. 
The  Europeans,  thus  obliged  to  desert  their 
former  establishments,  considering  this  first 
step  of  the  emperor  to  be  a  mark  of  his  atp 
tachment  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  having 
resided  long  in  the  country  without. any  bet- 
ter views  at  home,  universally  settled  at  Mo- 
godore, where  they  erected  houses,  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The 
hopes,  however,  with  which  they  had  changed 
their  situation,  were  considerably  frustrated 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  eniperor,  who  indeed 
fulfilled  his  promise,  till  he  observed  the 
merchants  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  likely  to  re-., 
move ;  but  he  then  began  to  increase  the , 
duties;  and  by  that  means  to  damp  the  spirit 
of  commerce  which  he  had  promised  to  pro- 
mote. His  caprice,  however,  or,  what  had 
still  more  influence,  valuable  presents,  in- , 
duced  him  at  times  to  relax  these  severities. 
In  cpnsequence  of  this  circumstance  the  du- 
ties have  b^en  so  frequently  varied,  that  It  is 
utterly  inipossible  for  me  to  state,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  usual  burthens  laid 
upon  articles  of  commerce  in  this  port. 

The  factory  at  Mogodore  consists  of  about 
a  dozen  mercantile  houses  of ^  different  na- 
tions, whose  owners,  from  the  protection 
granted  them  by  the  emperor,  live  in  full 
security  from  the  Moors,  whom  indeed  they 
keep  at  a  rigid  distance.  They  export  to 
America,  mules.  To  Europe,  Morocco  lea- 
ther, hides,  gum  arabic,  gum  sandaric,  os- 
trich feathers,  copper,  wax,  wool,  elephants' 
teeth,  fine  mats,  beautiful  carpeting,  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  olives,  almonds,  oils,  &;c.  In 
return  they  import  timber,  artillery  of  all 


leao,  zroi\m  oars,  au  Kin<is  ot  hardware  and 
trinkets,  such  as  looking-glasses,  snuff-boxes. 
Watches,  small  knives,  &c. ;  tea,augar,  spices, 
and  most  of  the  usrful  articles  which  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  procured  in  this  empire. 

Besides  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
this  empire  and  Europe,  the  Moors  have  also 
a  trade  with  Guinea,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Grand  Cairo,  and  Mecca,  by  means  of  their 
caravans,  of  which  I  aocm  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  particularly. 

Mogodore  is  regularly  fortified  cwi  the 
sea  side ;  and  on  the  knd,  batteries  are  so 
placed  as  to  prevent  imy  incursion  from  the 
southern  Arabs,  who  are  of  a  turbulent  dis- 
position, and  who,  firom  the  great  wealth 
which  is  known  to  be  always  in  Mogodore^ 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  pillage  tlie  town.  The 
entrance,  both  bv  sea  and  land,  consists  of 
elegant  stone  arch-ways,  with  douUe  gates. 
The  market-place  is  handsomely  built,  with 
piazzas  of  the  same  materials,  and  at  the 
water-port  there  is  a  custom-house  and  pow- 
der magazine,  both  of  which  are  neat  stone 
buildings.  Beside  these  public  edifices,  the 
emperor  has  a  small  but  handsome  palace  for 
his  occasional  residence.  The  streets  of  the 
town,  though  very  narrow,  are  all  in  straight 
lines,  and  the  houses,  contrar}^  to  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  other  towns  of  the  empire, 
are  lofty  and  regular.  The  bay,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  road,  and  is  very  much 
exposed  when  the  wind  is  at  north-west,  is 
formed  by  a  curA'e  in  the  land,  and  a  small 
island  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  fix>m  the 
shore.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  a  fort 
well  mounted  with  guns. 

If  the  works  of  Mogodore  were  all  com- 
pletely mounted,  and  well  manned,  it  would 
require  six  or  seven  large  frigates  to  capture, 
or  rather  destroy  the  place.  When  commo- 
dore Crosby,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Trusty, 
accompanied  by  three  small  frigates,  came 
down,  to  Mogodore,  he  anchored  off  the  Long 
Battery,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ; 
at  this  time  the  town  was  so  little  prepared 
for  defence,  that  the  guns  were  not  mounted,, 
and  when  they  began  to  do  this,  they  were 
half  an  hour  in  mounting  one  !  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  commodore's  orders  were 


cuTnsita«ices ;  but  the  governor  was  apprised 
by  the  emperor  of  the  probability  of  a  visit 
from  the  English,  and  had  received  orders  at 
the  same  time  to  treat  them  in  a  friendly 
manner;  cattle  and  other  provisions  were 
accordingly  sent. off  to  the  ships,  and  all 
hostile  operations  were  thus  prevented ;  the 
commodore  departed  on  the  third  day  after 
his  arrival ;  and  the  two  nations  continued 
on  friendly  terms  with  each  other. 

If  Mogodore.  were  entered  by  storm,  a 
dreadful  slaughter  would  be  made  among 
the  assailants  by  the  inhabitants  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  every  house  being  a  bat- 
tery from  wlience  the  most  destructive  fire 
might  be  kept  up  with  small  arms.  This  was 
the  case  when  the  Arabs  of  Shedma,  headed 
by  their  sheiks,  entered  the  town  one  Friday 
afternoon  after  prayers.  The  cause  was  this ; 
some  persons  in  the  town  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  governor,  who  was  a  Bukarie  black, 
or  slave,  and  not  a  (horreh)  freeman,  engaged 
the  bashaw  of  Shedma  to  enter  the  town 
with  the  chiefs  of  his  province,  assuring  him 
the  people  were  well  disposed  towards  him, 
and  would,  in  the  event  of  his  forcing  an 
entrance,  give  up  the  government  to  him, 
thereby  securing  to  the  town  the  necessary 
supplies  of  provisions,  with  which  it  had  of 
late  been  but  ill  supplied,  owing  to  the  en- 
mity  between  the  alkaid  of  the  town,  and 
the  bashaw  of  the  neighbouring  province. — 
Things  being  ripe  for  execution,  the  army  of 
Arabs  secreted  themselves  behind  the  loose 
sand  hills  in  the  bellows,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  whilst  the  bashaw  and  chiefs  rode 
in,  and  reached  the  entrance  gate,  just  as  it 
was  opened  after  prayers,  and  secured  the 
gate-keepers,  until  about  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen of  the  chief  Arabs  of  the  province  had 
passed  into  the  town ;  by  this  time  the  inha- 
bitants made  a  desperate  push,  and  got  the 
gate  closed  again,  and  the  chiefs  running 
about  the  streets,  were  fired  upon  by  the 
armed  populace  from  the  top  of  the  houses, 
imtil  the  whole  were  killed.  The  bashaw 
took  refuge  in  an  old  house  near'  the  Haha 
gate,  and  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  if 
they  would  spare  his  life,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
he  was  shot  by  the  rabble.  In  the  meantime 
the  scouts  fix)m  the  army,  secreted  in  the 


their  approach,  were  dismayed,  and  too  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  their  homes, 
with  the  loss  of  the  flower  of  the  province, 
the  most  undaunted  warriors,  who  had  so 
often  signalised  themselves  against  their 
neigbbours,  the  Abda  and  Haha  dans.  The 
Arabs  entered  the  town  one  by  one,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  a  very  unusual  thing  in  that 
country,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  in  so 
private  a  manner,  that  whilst  some  English 
travellers  were  walking  round  the  town,  they 
met  the  bashaw,  who  saluted  them  (for  he 
was  attached  to  the  English),  and  said  they 
had  nothing  to  fear;  that  all  would  terminate 
to  their  satisfaction  before  the  morning.  As 
the  balls  were  flying  in  all  directions,  they 
went  to  the  battery  at  the  landing-place,  and 
there  remained  till  the  tumult  was  over: 
and  when  they  returned  again  into  the  town, 
were  received  by  the  governor  with  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  on  their  escape. 

The  houses  at  Mogodore  are  built  as  in 
other  towns  of  the  empire ;  but  those  of  the 
foreign  merchants  are  more  spacious,  having 
from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  on  a  floor,  wliich 
are  square  or  long,  and  open  into  a  gallery 
which  goes  round  the  house  on  the  inside, 
forming  an  opening  in  the  centre,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  transacting  of  business, 
and  warehousing  of  goods.  The  roofs  are 
flat,  and  beat  down  with  terrace,  a  composi- 
tion of  lime  and  sdiall  stones,  and  when  tliis 
is  properly  done,  it  will  remain  several  years 
without  admitting  the  rain,  provided  it  be 
washed  over  once  every  autumn  with  lime 
white- wash :  these  terraces  serve  to  walk  on 
to  take  the  air,  and  are  preferable  to  the  walks 
out  of  the  town,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
ban-en  sands  drifting  with  the  wind.  W  hen, 
however, the  trade- wind  does  not  blow  strong, 
which  is  but  seldom  the  case  during  the 
summer  months,  one  may  walk  without  be- 
ing annoyed  with  the  sand. 

Mogodore  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance 
at  a  distance,  and  particularly  from  the  sea, 
the  houses  being  all  of  stone,  and  white :  but 
on  entering  the  streets,  which  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  we  are  greatly  disap- 
winted;  for  they  are  narrow,  and  the  houses 
laving  few  windows  towards  the  street,  they 
lave  a  sombre  aspect. 


sonde  difficulty  in  •procuring  water,  which  is 
brought  from  the  river ;  there  is  a  very  spa- 
cious cistern  under  the  battery,  at  the  water- 
port  gate,  which  is  never  used  but  on  emer- 
gency ;  it  is  filled  by  the  rain  water,  which 
^lls  into  it  from  the  various  communicating 
terraces. 

The  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  his  subjects  his  desire  to 
make  Mogodore  the  principal  commercial 
port  on  the  ocean,  ordered  the  bashaw  Ben 
Amaran,  and  others  of  the  great  officers  about 
his  person,  to  bring  him  mortar  and  stones, 
whilst  he  with  his-own  hands  began  to  build 
a  wall,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  rock^ 
west  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage 
tlie  merchants  to  erect  substantial  houses, 
gave  them  ground  to  build  on,  and  allowed 
them  to  ship  produce  free  of  duty,  by  way 
of  remuneration  for  their  expences.  This  is 
the  only  port  which  maintains  a  regular  and 
uninterrupted  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe. 

The  emperor's  harem  at  Mogodore  is  an 
interesting  object  of  European  curiosity,  and 
is  thus  described  by  a  medical  gentleman  :— r 
"  The  public  and  usual  entrance  to  the 
harem  is  through' a  very  large  arched  dcx)r- 
way,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  ten  body 
guards,  which  leads  to  a  lofty  hall,  wherq 
the  captain,  or  alcaide,  with  a  guard  of  seven- 
teen eunuchs,  arc  posted.  No  person  is  ad- 
mitted inio  this  hall  but  those  who  are  known 
to  have  business  in  the  harem. 

"  The'eiviperor's  order  being  delivered  on 
the  our>ide  of  the  door  to  the  alcaide,  I  was 
imiiiedialely,  with  my  interpreter,  conducted 
into  tht'  luneii,»,  by  one  of  the  negro  eunuchs. 
Upon  entenr.f;'  the  court  into  which  the  wo- 
men's ap:;rtmeiits  open,  I  discovered  a  mot- 
ley gouje  of  concubines,  domestics,  and 
negro  t:laves,  wlio  ^^erc  variously  employed. 
Those  of  the  first  description  had  formed 
theniselves  into  circlos, seated  on  (he ground 
in  the  open  court,  and  were  apparentlj^  en-, 
gaged,  in  conversation.  The  d<  me&tics  and 
slaves  were  partly  employed  in  needle-work, 
and  partly  in  pjv  paring  their  cooscosoo.  My 
appeaianeein  tl^c  coins  hoMover,  soon  at- 
tracted their  attciition,  and  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  them,  upon  observing  me,  unac- 


been  admitted  into  the  harem,  retreated 
with  the  utmost  precipitancy  into  their 
apartments;  while  others,  more  ccurageous, 
approached,  and  enquired  of  my  black  at- 
tendant who  I  was,  and  by  whose  orders  he 
had  brought  me  thither. 

"  The  moment  it  was  known  that  I  was 
of  the  medical  profession,  parties  of  them 
were  detached  to  inform  those  who  had  fled 
that  I  was  sent  in  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
to  attend  Lalla  Zara,  my  intended  patient's 
•name,  and  requesting  of  them  to  come  back 
and  look  at  the  Christian.  Seranio  T%ib ! 
Christian  Doctor !  resounded  from  one  end 
of  the  Harem  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  I  was  so  completely  sur* 
rounded  by  women  and  children,  that  I  was 
unable  to  move  a  single  step. 

**  Every  one  of  th§m  appeared  solid-, 
tons  to  find  out  some  complaint  on  which 
she  might  consult  me ;  and  those  who  had 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  invent  one,  obliged 
me  to  fed  their  pulse,  and  were  hig^hly  dis- 
pleased if  I  did  not  evince  my  excdlence  in 
my  profession  by  the  discovery  .of  some  ail- 
ment or  other.  AU  of  them  seemed  so  ur- 
gent to  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time,  that, 
while  I  was  feeling  the  pulse  of  one,  others, 
were  behind,  pulling  my  coat,  and  intreating 
me  to  examine  their  complaints,  while  a  third 
party  were  upbraiding  me  for  not  paying 
them  the  same  attention.  Their  ideas  of 
delicacy  did  not  at  all  correspond  with  those 
of  our  European  ladies,  for  they  exhibited 
the  beauties  of  their  limbs  and  form  with  a 
degree  of  freedom  that  in  any  other  country 
would  have  been  thought  indecent;  and 
their  conversation  was  equally  unrestrained. 
"  ThLs  apparent  laxity  of  conduct  in  the. 
Moorish  ladies  does .  not  proceed  from  a  de- 
pravity in  principle.  As  the  female  sex  iii 
tliis  country  are  not  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  tlieir  own  lionour,  there  is 
flo  virtue  in  reserve.  A  depraved  education 
even  serves  to  corrupt  instead  of  to  restrain 
them.  They  are  not  regarded  as  rational  or 
moral  agents;  they  are  only  considered  as 
beings  created  entirely  to  be  subservient  to 
the  pleasure  of  n^an.  To  excite  the  passions, 
and  to  do  and  say  every  thing  which  may 
inflame  a  licentious   imagination,    become 
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yet  ne  was.  lor  tne  aoove  reason,  ooiigea  to 
maintain  both  herself  and  her  ofl&pring. 

"  From  the  wretched  situation  in  wnich  I 
have  described  this  unfortunate  female,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  her  spirits  must  revive 
at  the  most  distant  prospect  of  procuring  re- 
lief in  her  disagreeable  complaint.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  case.  She  received  me 
with  all  that  satisfacticm  which  hope,  united 
•with  some  degree  of  confidence,  must  natu- 
rally inspire. 

"  Contrary  to  most  other  Moorish  females, 
I  found  Lalia  Zara  in  every  respect  affable 
arid  polite ;  though  deprived  of  her  health, 
she  retained  her  natural  vivacity,  and  with 
the  ravages  of  her  inveterate  malady  she  still 
rj^mained  a  pleasing  and  an  interesting  cha^ 
racter. , 

"  I  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  my 
leave  of  Lalia  Zara,  when  a  female  messen- 
ger appeared  to  request  my  attendance  upon 
Lalia  Batoom,  who  from  the  priority  of  her 
marriage,  is  called*  the  first  wife  of  the  em- 
peior,  and  is  iQore  properly  entitled  to  the 
deDomumtion  of  sultana  than  any  of  the 
others. 

"  As  the  emperor  had  given  directions  for 
my  admission  to  Italia  Zara  only,  and  as  1 
soon  perceived  that  the  eunuch  regarded 
me  with  the  most  jealous  eye,  I  must  con- 
fess that,  however  my  curiosity  might  be 
excited,  yet  when  solicited  to  visit  the  other 
ladies,  I  could  not  help  feelifig  some  appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  which  1  incurred  by 
transgressing  the  emperor*s  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  reflected,  that  both  the  eutiuch 
and  the  women  would  be  equally  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  a  discovery ;  the  first 
for  conducting  me,  and  the  other  for  admit- 
ting me  into  their  apartments ;  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  as  much  their  interest  as 
mine  to  be  cautious,  as  well  in  preventing 
the  circumstance  from  reaching  the  empe- 
ror's ears,  as  in  not  receiving  me  in  their 
apartments  at  a  time  when  he  was  likely  to 
enter  the  harem.  All  these  arguments, 
uuit^ed  to  the  4esire  which  I  felt  to  avail 
myself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  place  where  no  European  had  ever 
before  been  admitted,  had  so  much  weight 
that  my  objections  were  speedily  removed* 


i^ioonsn  Deauty;  sne  was  most  immoaerateiy 
fet,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  round  and 
prominent  cheeks,  which  were  painted  a 
deep  red,  small  black  eyes,  and  a  visage 
completely  guiltiess  of  expression.  She  was 
sitting  upon  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  which, 
as  usual,  was  covered  with  fine  white  linen, 
and  she  was  surrounded  with  a  large  party 
of  ooncubines,  whom,  I  was  informed  she 
had  invited  to  be  her  visitors  on  the  occasion. 
Her  room  bore  a  much  greater  appearance 
of  grandeur  than  th&t  of  Lalia  Zara,  and 
she  was  indulged  with  a  whcde  square  to 
herself. 

**  As  soon  as  I  entered  her  apartment, 
Lalia  Batoom  requested  of  me  te  be  seated 
close  by  hw  side,  and  to  feel  her  pulse.  Her 
complaint  was  a  slight  cold,  of  which  an  un- 
conquerable desire  of  seeing  me  had  most 
probably  been  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  I 
had  felt  her  pulse,  and  pronounced  my  opi- 
nion, I  was  employed  in  going  through  tne 
same  ceremony  with  all  tbe  other  ladies  in 
.the  room,  who  desired  I  would  acquaint 
them  with  all  their  complaints,  without  any 
fiirther  enquiries.  From  the  great  expe- 
rience which  I  had  acquired  in  this  kind  of 
Eractice  at  Tarudant,  and  ttom  the  know- 
Ni^e  which  I  had  attained  of  their  com- 
plaints, which  in  general  proceeded  from  toe 
violent  an  attack  upon  that  luxury  the  coos- 
oosoo,  I  was  enabled  to  make  no  despicable 
figure  in  this  mysterious  art,  and  was  very 
successful  in  my  opinions. 

"  From  the  sub|ect  of  their  own  health, 
the  conversation  presently  changed  to  cri- 
ticisms on  mv  dress.  There  was  not  a  single 
part  of  it  which  was  not  examined,  and  com- 
mented on  with  their  usual  loquacity.  ]My 
interpreter  was  then  asked  if  I  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  if  so,  whether  I  had  brought 
my  wife  with  me,  with  a  variety  of  equ^ly 
important  questions.  In  the  midst  of  this 
conversation,  tea  was  introduced,  though  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  small 
tea-board,  with  four  very  short  feet,  supplied 
the  place  of  a  table,  and  held  the  tea  equi- 
page. The  cups  were  about  .the  size  of  largf 
walnut  shells,  of  the  very  best  Indian  china, 
and  of  which  a  very  oansiderable  nimiber 
was  drank. 


queen  of 
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"  Lalla  Douyaw,  however,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  detection,  enjoined  her  female 
slaves  to  be  particularly  assiduous  to  inform 
her  when  there  was  the  smallest  reason  for 
an  alarm ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
continually  making  presents  to  the  eunuch 
who  attended  me,   cautioning  him  at  the 
same  time  not  to  intimate  to  any  person  out 
of  the  harem  tha^  I  had  been  admitted  into 
her  apartment.   She  so  far  gained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  him,  that  I  have  frequently  re- 
mained with  her  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  con- 
versing upon  European  qustoms ;  and  though 
she  knew  but  little  of  them,  yet  the  subject 
always  seemed  to  afford  her  the  highest  plea- 
sure.    As  soon  as  she  thought  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  me  to  remain  any  longer,  she 
requested  of  me  to  go,  but  with  a  promise  to 
call  upon  her  the  next  time  I  visited  the 
harem.     Her  apprehension  of  a  discovery 
was  not  confined  to  the  chance  of  an  alarm 
from  the  emperor,  or  from  the  perfidy  of  the 
eunuch;    it  was  likewise  extended  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  women  in  the  harem, 
who  might  probnbly  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunity or  effecting  her  ruin.     It  was,  howw 
ever,  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us 
both,  that  by  most  of  them  admitting  me 
into  their  apartments,  it  was  equally  their 
interest  to  be  silent,  since  a  discovery  of  the 
one  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  detection  of 
the  others. 

"  The  fourth  wife,  who  is  daughter  to  an 
English  renegado,  and  mother  to  the  reign- 
ing emperor,  being  at  Fez  at  the  time  when 
I  visited  the  harem,  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  "     . 

The  apartments  of  the  seraglio,  which  are 
all  on  the  ground  floor,  are  square  and  very 
lofty,  and  four  of  them  enclo^  a  spacious 
square  court,  into  which  they  open  by  means 
of  large  folding-doors.  These,  as  in  other 
jNIoorish  houses,  which  in  general  have  no 
Avindous,  serve  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light  into  the  apartments.  In  the  centre  of 
tlicsc  courts,  which  are  floored  with  blue  and 
while  ehecquered  tiling,  is  a  fountain,  sup- 
jjlitd  by  pipes  from  a  large  reservoir  on  the 
outside  of  the  palace,  which  serves  for  the 
iVcf]ueiit  ablutions  recommended  by  the  Ma- 


The  whole  of  the  harem  consists  of  about 
twelve  of  these  square  court45,  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  by  narrow  passages, 
which  afford  a  free  access  from  one  part  of  it 
to  another,  and  of  which  all  the  women  are 
allowed  to  avail  themselves. 

••  The  apartments  are  ornamented  exter- 
nally .with  beautiful  carved  wood,  much 
superior  to  any  ever  seen  in  Euiope,  as 
well  for  the  difficulty  of  the  workmaiiship, 
as  for  the  taste  with  Which  it  is  finished.  In 
the  inside  most  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with , 
rich  damask  of  various  colours;^  the  floors 
ar6  covered  with  beautiful  carpels,  ard  there 
are  mattresses  disposed  at  different  distances 
for  the  purposes  of  sitting  and  sleejiing. 

Besides  these,  the  apartments  ai3  fur- 
nished at  each  extremity  with  an  elegant 
European  nmhogany  bedstead,  hung  with 
damask,  having  oil  it  seVeral  n;atrresses, 
placed  one  over  the  other,  which  are  cohered 
with  various  coloured  silks;  but  these  beds 
arc  merely  placed  there  to  ornament  the 
room.  In  all  the  apurtments,  without  ex- 
ception, the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and 
painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  some 
are  large  and  valuable  looking-glasses,  hung 
on  different  parts  of  tlie  walls.  In  others, 
clocks  and  watches  of  different  sizes,  in  glass 
cases,  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner.  In 
some  of  the  apartments  a  projection  issues 
from  the  wall,  which  reaches  about  half-way 
to  the  ceiling,  on  which  are  placed  several 
mattresses  over  each  other,  and  each  cover- 
ed wnth  silks  of  different  colours.  Above 
and  below  this  projection  the  wall  is  hung 
with  pieces  of  satin,  velvet,  and  damask,  of 
different  colours,  ornamented  on  each  edge, 
with  a  broad  stripe  of  black  velvet,  which  is 
embroidered  in  its  centre  with  gold. 

The  whole  harem,  in  179S,  was'  under 
the  management  of  the  principal  sultana, 
Lalla  Batoom :  that  is,  in  general  she  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  mistress  of  the 
harem,  without  having  any  particular  con- 
troul  over  the  women.  This  lady,  and  Lalla 
Douyaw,  the  favourite,  were  indulged  with 
a  whole  square  to  themselves ;  *  but  Lalla 
Zara,  and  all  the  concubines,  were  only  al- 
lowed each  a  single  room, , 


mee  from  the  emperor,  proporti<Mied  to  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  him. 
Out  of  this  they  are  expected  to  furnish 
themselves  with  every  article  of  which  they 
might  be  in  want;  the  harem  is  therefore 
to  ne  considered  as  a  place  where  so  many 
distinct  lodgers  have  apartments  without 
paying  for  them,  and  the  principal  sultana  is 
the  mistress  of  the  whole. 

The  daily  allowance  which  each  woman 
receives  from  the  emperor  tor  her  subsistence 
is  very  trifling  indeed.  Lalla  Douyaw, 
the  fiivourite  sultana,  had  very  little  more 
than  half-a-crown  English  per  aiem,  and  the 
others  less  in  proportion.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  emperor  made  them  occasional  pre- 
sents of  money,  dress,  and  trinkets ;  but  this 
could  never  be  sufficient  to  support  the  num- 
ber of  domestics  and  other  expences  they 
must  incur.  Their  greatest  dependance, 
therefore,  was  on  the  presents  they  received 
from  those  Europeans  and  Moors  who  visited 
the  court,  and  wno  employed  their  influence 
in  obtaining  some  particular  favour  from  the 
emperor,  mr  had  the  monarch  sufficient 
delicacy  to  discourage  this  mode  of  negocia- 
tion.  He  well  knew  that  if  his  women  had 
not  obtained  supplies  by  other  means,  they 
must  have  had  recourse  to  his  purse  ;  and  as 
he  had  taken  too  good  precaution  to  allow 
any  mischief  to  arise  from  this  custom,  he 
was  always  well  pleased  to  have  business 
transacted,  through  that  channel.  Ambassa- 
dors, consuls,  and  merchants  indeed,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
court,  perfectiy  knew  that  this  was  always 
the  most  successfid  mode  that  could  be 
adopted.  As  an  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
a  Jew,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advan- 
tageous favour  from  the  emperor,  for  which 
he  had  been  a  long  time  unsucc^sfuUy  soli- 
citing, sent  to  all  the  principal  ladies  of  the 
harem  presents  of  pearls  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  all  went  in  a  body  to  the  emperor, 
and  immediately  obtained  the  wished-for 
concession. 

The  ladies  separately  furnish  their  own 
rooms,  hire  their  own  clomestics,  and,  in  fact, 
do  what  they  please  in  the  harem,  but  are 
fiofc  permitted  to  go  out  without  an  express 


grants  them  that  favour,  except  wnen  they 
are  to  be  removed  from  one  palace  to  an- 
other. In  that  case  a  party  of  soldiers  is  dis- 
patched a  little  distance  before  them,  to  dis- 
perse the  male  passengers  in  particular,  and 
to  prevent  the  possibiuty  of  their  being  seen. 
This  previous  step  being,  taken,  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth  is  tied  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  afterwards  these  miserable  fe- 
males cover  themselves  entirely  with  their 
haicks,  and  either  mount  mules,  which  they 
ride  like  men,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  are  put 
into  a  square  carriage,  or  litter,  constructed 
for  this  purpose,  i^ich  by  its  lattice-work 
allows  them  to  see  without  being  sten.  In 
this  manner  they  set  off  under  the  charge  of 
a  guard  of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey, 
and  sometimes  a  walk  within  the  bounda  of 
the  palace,  with  which  they  are,  however* 
seldom  indulged,  is  the  only  exercise  they 
are  permitted  to  take. 

The  emperor*s  harem  consbts  of  be- 
tween sixty  and  a  hundred  females,  besides 
their  domestics  and  slaves,  which  are  very 
numerous.  The  four  wives  which  we  have 
already  noted  are  by  no  means  to  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  the  first  set  of  which  the  empaxir 
was  possessed,  since  some  died,  and  otheit 
were  repudiated;  so  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  what  was  the  precise 
number  of  Sidi  Mahomet*s  wives. 

Many  of  the  concubines  were  Moorish 
women,  who  had  been  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, as  the  Moors  consider  it  an  honour  to 
have  their  daughters  in  the  harem ;  several 
were  European  slates,  who  had  been  either 
made  captives  or  purchased  by  the  emperar» 
and  some  were  negroes. 
.  In  this  groupe  the  Europeans,  or  their 
descendants,  haa  by  far  the  greatest  daim  to 
the  character  of  handsome.  There  was  on<t 
in  particular,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain,  ai|d 
taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  same  age 
as  Lalla  Douyaw,  who  was  indeed  a  perfect 
beauty.  Nor  was  this  ladv  quite  singular 
in  that  respect,  for  many  others  were  almott 
equally  handsome. 

The  Moorish  women  have  in  general  an 
inexpresMve  countenance,  and  a  rustic  sim* 
plidty  of  manners.  Their  persons  are  bdow 
the  middle  stature,  of  a  remarkably  fiit  and 


^:  wliaft  is  mom  umMl,  of  a  saUow  ottst*-^ 
Their  fkoeft  are  Tooni,  «id  ttieir  e)r68  in 
|;i9neml  black;  the  w»e  and  mouth  very 
mmU,  and  tiie  latter  is  Hsually  aocbmpaniea 
Orith  a  good  «et  of  teetk« 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  ^mnsts  of  a  shirt, 
with  renoarkably  faU  and  loose  sleeves,  hang- 
ing aliiKXit  to  the  ground,  the  neck  and 
loreast  of  Mrhich  are  left  open,  and  their  edges 
«fe  needy  embroidered  wiA  gdd.  They 
wear  tinen  drawers,  and  over  tm  shirt  a  caf- 
tan, which  is  a  dress  something  similar  in 
Ibrm  to  a  loose  great  coat  without  sleeves, 
ihanging  neady  to  the  feet,  and  is  made  ei- 
ther of  silk  aiid  cotton  or  gold  tissue.  A 
^ash  of  fine  linen  or  cotton,  folded,  is  tied 
^gracefully  round  the  waist,  and  its  extremi- 
ties fall  below  the  knees.  To  this  sash  two 
ttrotid  straps  are  annexed,  and  passing  unda* 
each  arm  over  the  shoulders  form  a  cross  on 
ihe  breast,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  passes 
feelween  the  bveast  afnd  shoulder  of  each  arm 
I9  ^ed  a  gold  tortoise,  carelessly  suspending 
^  front  a  gold  diain.  Over  the  whole  dress 
is  extendi  a  broad  silk  band  of  the  Fe* 
manufacture,  which  surrounds  the  waist,  and 
tjompletes  the  dress,  except  when  they  go 
lAn^oftd,  and  tiicti  they  invest  themselves  in  a 
tarele^  maimer  with  the  haick. 

The  hair  is  plaited  from  the  front  of  the 
liead  1>ai'k wards  in  diffefrent  foWs,  which 
hang  loose  behind,  and  at  the  bottom  are  all 
fixed  together  witli  twisted  silk.  Over  their 
heads  they  wear  a  long  piece  of  silk  about 
half  a  yaixl  wide,  whicli  tl>ey  tie  close  to  the 
head,  and  suffer  the  long  ends,  wliich  are 
edged  with  twisted  silk,  to  hang  behind  in 
ait  easy  manner  nearly  to  the  ground.  The 
remainder  of  the  head-dress  is  completed  by 
a  common  silk  handkercl)ief,  which  surrounds 
the  head  like  a  woman's  close  cap,  differing 
ft'oni  it  only  by  being  fixed  in  a  full  bow 
beliind  instead  of  in  front.  At  the  upper 
part  of  each  ear  hangs  a  small  gold  ring,  half 
opeji,  which  has  at  one  end  a  cluster  of  pre- 
cious stones,  sufficient  nearly  to  fill  up  the 
vaqJmcy  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the 
ring.  At  the  tip,  or  lower  part  of  tl>e  ear, 
is  likewise  suspended  a  broad  and  solid  gold 
rii^g,  wlrich  is  so  large  tliat  it  reaches  as  low 


to  tlie  $iM  of  tlie  riog.  The  ladies  -wsfnt  oa 
their  fii^em  «eveial  asaall  gold  rings,  «et 
with  diamonds  or  otbar  precious  stooes^  and 
OB  the  wrists  Inroad  Mud  s(did  gold  bracaleti, 
sometimes  ako  aet  with  pKei4Mis  atoaasw*^ 
Their  necks  aoe  amamettted  with  a  great 
variety  of  bead  and  pearl  necklacas.  Bdow 
these  a  gold  chain  aurrwads  the  neck,  and 
suspends  in  fixMUt  a  gold  cmament 

Like  the  men,  the  MooriA  woviw  wmt 
no  stockings,  but  qase  rod  slippers,  curioMsly 
embrcnder^  with  gold,  which  tbey  take  olf 
wl)eti  tliey  enter  their  rooms.  Immediately 
above  the  andeeach  leg  is  aunmmded  with 
a  larg^  solid  gold  rii^  which  is  oaiT^w  in 
front,  but  very  broad  behind. 

The  ladies  paint  their  dieeks  of  a  deep 
red,  and  stain  their  eye^lids  and  eye^browB 
with  antimony.  It  is  a  bmnch  of  artifidal 
beauty  in  this  oountry,  to  produce  a  long 
black  mark  on  the  ferehead»  another  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  and  several  others  en  each 
cheek.  The  dbin  is  stained  of  a  deep  red, 
and  thence  down  to  the  throat  runs  a  hmg 
black  stripe.  The  innde  of  the  hands,  aM 
the  nails,  are  stained  of  a  4eep  red,  so  deep 
indeed  that  in  most  lights  it  borders  on  blacj^ 
and  the  back  of  the  hands  have  several  £incy 
marks  of  the  same  colour.  The  ft^  are 
painted  in  a  similar  manoer  with  £be  haoda. 

The  women  have  no  employaaent  bat 
that  of  forming  themselves  into  dilEereet 
circles  for  the  puipose  of  conv^csatioi),  some- 
times in  the  open  courts,  at  others  in  thedif- 
ferent  apartments.  As  they  ave  not  pennttted 
to  enter  the  mosquefi,  they  pray  at  the  ap- 
pointed times  in  their  own  chambers.  The 
Moors,  indeed,  entertain  the  pngtidice  which 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  Massttlmaus 
in  general,  tliat  the  female  sex  ane  altogether 
an  inferipr  species  of  animals,  merely  tbrnmed 
to  be  slaves  to  the  pleasures  of  rwen,  whose 
salvation  is  consequently  not  of  so  mud)  im- 
portance ;  and  with  this  .sentimait  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  towards  them  in  every  in^ 
stance  corresponds.  The  JVIoocs  likewise 
assign  otlier  reasons  for  not  permitting  tlieir 
females  to  enter  their  places  of  worship : 
they  assert,  that  it  would  be  not  only  con- 
trary to  tlie  custom  which  pj3e«raiJs  ki  the 


together  in  any  particular  spot,  but  it  might 
also,  by  creating  loose  and  improper  idea$, 
draw  oft  the  attention  from  their  devotion. 
The  women  have  their  talbas  as  well  as 
the  men  their  talbs.  These  persons,  who  are 
either  wives  or  concubines,  just  as  it  happens, 
and  whose  principal  qualifications  appear  to 
be  reading  and  writing,  teach  the  younger 
part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their  prayers, 
and  the  older  females  they  instruct  in  the 
laws  and  principles  of  their  religion. 

All  the  emperor^s  daughters,  and  the 
diildren  of  his  concubines,  as  soon  as  they 
were  of  a  proper  age,  were  sent  to  Tafilet, 
where  they  finished  their  education,  and,  by 
intermarrying  with  the  descendants  of  bis 
ancestors,  they  served  to  people  that  extra- 
ordinary dty-— extraordinary  on  this  account, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  all  sbarifs,  or 
the  supposed  lineal  descendants  of  Mahomet, 
and  are  most  of  them  colateraUy  or  other* 
wfee  related  to  the  present  royal  femily  of 
Mmwjco.  Muky  Ishmad^  who  was  grand- 
fether  to  the  emperor  Bm  Abdallah,  had 
three  hundred  children  at  Tafilet,  and  their 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  amounted 
to  nine  thousand,  who  all  liv^-in  the  safme 
plaee. 

The  sons  of  the  emperov^^  wives  are  con- 
sidered as  princes,  who  have  each  an  equal 
daim  to  the  empire,  and  ak  such  are  always 
respected.  If  they  have  lipt  disoUi^ed  their 
father,  they  are  generally  appointed  to  the 
government  of  some  of  the  pt  evinces,  where, 
in  the  capacity  of  bashaws,  their  principd 
object  is  tne  accumulation  of  riches. 

The  Mooiish  women  .j»ay  be  divided  irrto 
two  classes;  the  blacky  negro  women,  and 
the  white. 

The  first  are  ^ther  daves»  or  have  been 
so  formerly;  and  from  their  services,  or 
through  the  fevour  of  their  proprietors,  have 
obtained  their  freedom.  These  women  have 
all  the  characteni,  both  with  respect  to  dis- 
poation,  features,  and  loomplexion,  peculiar 
to  the  countiyirotB  wikioh  they  are  wougbt 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  sftsatson  of  eooea- 
bifies,  and  othevi  in  tlHt-cf  doraeBtics.  Their 
male  diildren  4ue  all  b«oii^t«ptx»8ttineiii 
the  army  of  the  emperor. 
^Thoie  cf  tha  feaoak  jpx  vAn  xaty  %e 
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try, are  of  a  white,  or  rather  a  sallow  (»ni. 
plexion.  From  the  very  limited  sphere  ih 
which  they  are  allowed  to  act,  and  the  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  held  as  members  of 
society,  their  characters  admit  of  very  littfe 
of  that  variety  which  distinguishes  the  Euro- 
pean women.  Happy,  perhaps,  it  is  for  them, 
that  the  sun  of  knowledge  has  never  beamed 
upon  their  gloomy  prisons,  since  it  could 
only  serve  to  enlighten  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  misery,"  disgrace,  and  servitude ! 
Happy  is  that  accomrmxlating  power,  which 
providence  has  vouchsafed  to  human*-kind, 
which  adapts  them  to  their  several  situa- 
tion !  and  happy  it  is  that  the  information  of 
mankind  is  generally  such  as  suits  the  sphere 
in  which  they  are  destined  to  act ! 

Educated  with  no  other  view  than  for  the 
sensual  purposes  of  their  master,  or  husband^ 
the  chief  object  of  the  female  sex  of  this 
Goimtry  is  to  administer  to  his  pleasure,  and 
by  the  most  abject  submission  to  alleviate 
the  rigours  of  that  servitude  to  which  they 
are  doomed.  When  in  the  presence  of  tbe& 
de^ot,  both  wives  and  eoncolnnes  are  ob* 
Hged  to  manifest  the  same  respect  as  his 
common  slaves ;  and  though  ail  are  not  eon^ 
fined  closely  to  their  houses,  as  is  custemary 
in  the  emperof^s  harem,  yet  when  they  do 
go  out  tl>ey  are  obliged  to  be  extremelv  cir* 
cufmpect  ki  concesdin^  their  faces,  ana  eau- 
tious  in  evenr  part  of  their  demeanour/-* 
Women  of  distincticm,  however,  aiie  very 
seldom  allowed  to  go  abroad:  it  is  only  those 
of  the  lowest  class  which  are  uauaily  seen  tn 
the  streets,  and  even  these  (ire  so  disguised 
and  wrapped  up  in  their  haicks,  that  tiiey 
appear  more  tike  a  hj4e  of  doth  fmH  m  tn/^ 
than  than  a  human  form. 

If  they  happen  to  meet  tti  European  in 
the  ooiuitry,  at  a  time  when  no  Moor  is 
in  si^ht,  they  seldom  miss  the  opportunity 
of  dflspfayiiig  their  features,  %  thiiowing 
Urn  haickoii  one  side,  and  eveuto  lau^  anS 
GflQvierse  with  hisn,  though  jdvmya  W^h  ^e 
utmost  fA^  as  the  eye  «^eaiouigr»  it  i»  veU 
known,  mevtf  slaoibtrs. 

if  an  Eitfopean  or  a  Jew  should  he 
oaugjbt  sn  a  ekaidertine  eoanectioB  widi  a 
Mooenh  taoason,  Jie  is  obli^sd  jto  Insaaaie  » 
cpnyert  to  the  MwhaweiRy  Mtip^at  his  Mb: 


ea  eitner  oy  Dummg  or  annvnmg.  a  man, 
indeed,  must  have  uncommon  address,  and 
no  small  share  of  caution,  to  cairy  on  an 
intrigue  of  that  kind,  though  on  the  part  of 
the  women  of  this  country  he  will  seldom 
want  for  encouragement 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the 
means  which  the  Moors  employ  for  the  pre- 
vention of  intrigues  very  often  tend  to  the 
encouragement  of  them.  By  dressing  them- 
selves in  the  female  habit,  men  may  very 
easily  pass  the  streets  unobserved,  as  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  not  be  ad- 
dr^sed  or  even  looked  at  by  the  Moors ; 
and  if  they  contrive  to  call  at  the  house 
when  the  master  is  from  home,  they  need  be 
under  no  apprehensions  of  being  detected 
when  he  returns.  If  he  sees  a  strange 
woman*s  slippers  at  the  door  of  his  harem, 
he  concludes  it  is  a  female  neighbour,  and 
never  approaches  the  room  till  the  slippers 
are  removed. 

The  dress  of  the  opulent  females  among 
the  Moors  is  similar  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror's ladies,  differing  only  in  the  value  of 
the  materials.  Those  of  the  inferior  class 
wear  linen  drawers,  and  over  them  a  coarse 
woollen  frock,,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a 
band.  They  plait,  the  hair  in  two  folds, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  head  all  the  way 
down  behind,  wearing  over  it  a  common 
handkerchief  tied  close  to  the  head,  and 
when  they  go  out  they  wear  the  haick. 

A  second  interview  with  the  ladies  of  the 
seraglio  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lem- 
prier :  "  Upon  receiving  a  second  time  the 
prince's  orders  to  attend  his  ladies,  one  of 
his  friends  was  immediately,  dispatched  with 
me  to  the  gate  of  the  harem  ;  with  direc-  ' 
tions  to  the  alcaide  of  the  eunuchs  to  admit 
myself  and  interpreter  whenever  I  thought 
it  necessary. 

"  The  eunnchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge 
of  the  women,  and  who  in  fact  live  always 
among  them,  are  the  children  of  negro 
slaves.  They  are  generally  either  very  short 
and  fat ;  or  else  tall,  deformed,  and  lame. 
Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone  which 
is  observable  in  youths  who  are  just  arriving 
at  manhood;  and  their  persons  altogether 
afford  a  disgusting  imsi^e  of  weakness  and 


oy  ineir  masters,  una  me  consequence  woicn 
it  gives  them,  the  eunuchs  exceed  in  inso* 
lence  and  pride  every  other  class  of  people 
in  the  country.  They  displayed,  indeed,  so 
much  of  it  towards  me,  that  I  was  obliged, 
in  my  own  defence,  to  complain  of  them 
once  or  twice,  and  to  have  them  punished. 
Attended  by  one  of  these  people,  after 
passing  the  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is 
always  locked,  and  under  the  care  of  a 
guard  of  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  narrosv  and 
dark  passage,  which  soon  brought  us  to  the 
court,  into  which  the  women's  chambers 
open.  We  here  saw  numbers  of  both  black 
and  white  women  and  children ;  some  con- 
cubines, some  slaves,  and  others  hired  dos: 
mestics, 

''  Upon  thcjr  observing  the  unusual  figure 
of  an  European,  the  whole  multitude  in  a 
body  suiTounded  me,  and  expressed  the  ut- 
most astonishment  at  my  dress  and  appear- 
ance. Some  stood  motionless,  with  their 
hands  lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their 
mouths  open,  in  the  usual  attitude  of  wonder 
and  surprise.  Some  burst  into  immoderate 
fits  of  laughter ;  while  others  again  came  up» 
and,  with  uncommon  attention,  eyed  me 
from  head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  dresb 
which  seemed  most  to  attract  their  notjpe 
were  my  buckles,  buttons,  and  stockings ; 
for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this  country 
wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  respect 
to  the  club  of  my  hair,  they  seemed  utterly 
at  a  loss  in  what  view  to  consider  it ;  but 
the  powder  which  I  wore  they  conceived 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying  vermin.  Most  of  the  children,  when 
they  saw  me,  ran  away  in  the  most  perfect 
consternation ;  and  on  the  whole  I  appeared 
as  singular  an  animal,  and  I  dare  say  had  the 
honour  of  exciting  as  much  curiosity  and 
attention,  as  a  lion  or  a  man-tiger  just  im- 
ported from  Abroad,  and  introduced  into  a 
country  town  in  England  on  a  market-day. 

"  Every  time  I  visited  the  harem,  I  was  sur- 
rounded and  laughed  at  by  this  curious  mob» 
who,  on  my  entering  the  gate,  followed  me 
close  to  the  very  chamber  to  which  I  was 
proceeding,  and  on  my  return  universa!ly 
escorted  me  out, 

^  The  greatest  part  of  the  women  were 


and  flill  eyes^  round  faceg»  with  srnaU  noses. 
They  were  of  different  complexions;  some 
very  jlair,  some  sallow,  and  others  again  per- 
fi^  negroes. 

••  One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to 
receive  me,  I  was  desired  to  walk  into  her 
room ;  where,  to  my  great  surprize,  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  curtain  drawn  quite  across  the 
apartment,  similar  to  that  of  a  theatre  which 
separates  the  stage  from  tl\e  audience.  A 
female  domestic  brought  a  very  low  stool, 
placed  it  near  the  curtain,  and  told  me  I  was 
to  sit  down  there,  and  feel  her  mistresses 
pulse. 

.  ••  The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  summoned 
upcourage  to  speak,  introduced  her  handfrom 
the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  and  desired  me  to 
inform  her  of  all  her  complaints,  which  she 
conceived  I  might  perfectly  perceive  by 
merely  feeling  the  pulse.  It  was  in  vain 
to  ask  her  where  her  pain  was  seated,  whe- 
ther in  her  stomach,  head,  or  baek ;  the  only 
answer  I  could  procure  was  a  request  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  other  hand,  and  then 
point  put  the  .seat  of  the  disease,  and  the 
nature  of  the  pain. 

"  Having  neither  satisfied  my  curiosity  by 
exhibiting  her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  her  complaint,  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  informing  her  in  po- 
rsitive  terms,  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
disease,  it  wa$  absolutely  necessary  to  see  the 
tongue,  as  well  .as  to  feel  the  pulse;  and 
that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing  for  her. 
My  eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Jewish 
interpreter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time 
exerted  in  vain ;  and  I  am  persuaded  she 
would  have  dismissed  me  without  any  fur- 
ther inquiry,  had  not  her   invention   sup- 
plied  her  with  a  happy  expedient  to  remove 
her  embarrassment.    She  contrived  at  last  to 
cut  a  hole  through  the  curtain,  through 
which  she  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus 
complied  with   my  injunction   as  far  as  it 
was  necessary  in  a  medical  view,  but  most 
effectually  disappointed  my  curiosity. 

"  I  was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  an- 
other- of  the  prince's  wives,  who  was  af- 
fected with  a  scrophulous  swelling  in  her 
neck.  This  lady  was,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the   other,   at  first   excluded  from  my 


her  complaint,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing  her  face,  and  observed  it  to  be  very  hand- 
some. I  was  informed  that  she  had  been 
at  one  period  the  favourite  of  the  prince, 
but  owing  to  Ihis  defect  he  had  in  a  great 
n^easure  deserted  her ;  and  this  circumstance! 
accounts  for  the  extreme  anxiety  which  she 
seemed  to  express  to  get  rid  of  this  dis- 
agreeable disease. 

**  As  soon  as  I  had  examined  her  neck,  she  ' 
took  off  from  her  dress  the  whole  of  her 
gold  trinkets  which  were  very  numerous, 
and  of  considerable  value,  put  them  into 
my  hand,  and  desired  me  to  cure  her ;  pro- 
mising a  still  greater  reward  if  I  succeeded. 
Conscious  of  the  uncertainty  of  rendering 
her  any  material  service,  I  immediately  re- 
.  turned  the  present,  and  assured  her  that  sl^e 
might  depend  on  my  giving  all  proper  re- 
m^ies  a  fair  trial,  but  thai  I  could  not 
be  answerable  for  their  success.  There  is 
nothing  more  unpleasant  than  the  inability 
of  giving  reasonable  ground  for  hope,  when 
it  promises  to  be  productive  of  so  much  hap- 
piness to  a  fellow-creature.  .It  was  with 
pain  I  observed  that  this  poor  lady,  though 
somewhat  cheered,  was  yet  dissatisfied  with 
my  reply ;  she  could  not  refrain  from  shew- 
ing evident  marks  of  disappointment,  and 
even  displeasure,  at  my  hesitation,  by  say- 
ing, she  always  understood  that  a  Christian 
physician  could  cure  every  disease. 

*'  During  the  course  of'^my  attendance  in 
the  harem,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
most  of  the  prince's  women,  who,  exclusive 
of  the  four  wives  allowed  him  by  his  rell 
gion,  were  about  twenty  in  number,  and 
who  did  not,  like  his  wives,  discov'er  that  in- 
vincible reluctance  to  the  display  of  their 
beauty.     They  at  first  proved  very  trouble- 
some patients ;  for  upon  my  not  telling  them 
all  their  complaints  immediately  upon  feel- 
ing the  pulse,  they  considered  me  as  an 
ignorant  empiric,   who   knew  nothing   pf 
my  profession.    Besi4es  this,  I  found  that 
each   of  them    flattered    themselves   with 
almost  an   instantaneous  cure.     In   s^ 
afler  many  fruitless  efforts  to  teach  ' ' 
reason  who  had  hitherto  ne^^ 
smallest  use  of  their  und*"" 
at  last  obliged  to  b^^ 


quiim  among  tiie^  is  much  undeserved 
oommendation  as  I  had  inculred  unmerited 
reproach, 

**  Most  (^  th«  women  in  the  harem  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  corpulent 
habit,  and  of  a  very  aukwiurd  gait.  Their 
knowledge,  of  course,  ^m  having  led  a 
life  of  total  seclusion  from  the  world,  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  occurrences  in  their 
harem ;  where,  as  they  were  allowed  a  free 
access  to  each  other,  they  conversed  upon 
sueh  sulgectS/  as  their  uninformed  under- 
standings served  to  furnish  them  with.  They 
are  Aever  suffered  to  go  out,  but  by  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  prince ;  and  then  only 
when  removii^  from  one  place  of  residence 
to  another^  1  in  genetal  found  them  ei- 
tremety  Ignorant^  proud,  and  vain  of  their 
persons,  leveu  to  a  degree  \i^hicK  bordered 
upon  ohildishhesik  Ambug  mlEiny  ridiculous 
questiohSi  they  asked  my  interpreter  if  I 
could  read  aAd  write;  upon  being  answered 
in  tlhe  formative,  they  expressed  the  utmn^t 
aurprise  and  admiration  M  the  abilities  of  the 
Chria^ns.  There  was  not  one  among  them 
#h6  c^l4  de  either;  these  rudiments  ^ 
learning  are  indeed  only  the  lot  of  ^  fbr  of 
ilieir  merit  who  on  that  account  itfe  named 
Talbs*  or  »pla^ers  of  the  Mahometan  W. 

^  Arn^ng  tne  doneubines  of  the  prince  there 
w^re  six  ^male  slaves  of  the  age  of  fifteen, 
who  were  pretented  to  him  by  a  Moor  of 
^tmetion.  One  of  these  was  descended 
from  an  English  ftnegado,'  toiother  from  a 
Spanish,  knd  the  other  louf  were  of  Moorish 
extraction. 

^  Wliere  the  more  s6lid  abd  useful  acwm- 
|>U&tHUeuts  alhe  leakt  culfivtfted,  a  ta^  is 
often  tound  tb  prevail  for  thdse  which  are 
puttly  oi*[atoental  Imd  IfriVolous.  These  de- 
voted viktittA  of  libidinous  pieasuttet^eeived 
a  dat!y  %ess6b  ohhusip,  by  OTKterdf  the  prince, 
froKft  a  Moor  whoWlpufied  fiome  little  time 


a  sbght  knowledge  of  that  sdenee.  I  ha4 
an  opportunity  St  being  present  at  one  of 
these  performances,  but  cannot  say  I  re- 
ceived much  amusement,  in  a  musical  view, 
from  my  visit  It  was  a  or>ncert,  votti  and 
instrumental:  the  instruments  used  upon 
this  occasion  were  the  mandoline,  a  kind  of 
violin  with  on)y  two  strings,  and  the  tabcv* 
The  principal  object  in  tneir  performance 
seemed  to  be  noite;  it  was  without  the  leo^ft 
attention  to  mdlody,  variety,  or  taste,  and 
was  merehp^  drawing  out  a  wild  and  melm- 
choly  stram. 

**  Conversation,  however,  forms  the  priii- 
cipal  entertainment  in  these  gloomy  retiris. 
ments.    Wben  I  visited  the  harem,  I  never 
found  the  women  engaged  in  any  other  em- 
ployment than  that  c?  conversing  on  tibno 
ground  in  drden.     In  fiiet,  as  all  tferiSr 
needle-work  is  performed  by  Jewesses,  anA 
their  cookery,  and  the  tmmagement  of  Ih^ 
chambers,  by  their  alftves  vrnt  dome^tics^  eF 
which  tln^y  have  a  proportionahie  number, 
according  to  t^e  fiivour  they  ore  In  with 
the  prince,  it  ib  not  easy  for  theai  to  ind 
means  of  occupying  their  tim^  «ndpartte»- 
hrly  ^ce  none  tf  ^lem  are  kbUt  %o  i«ad  or 
write.    It  iir  impossiU^  indeed,  to  Mtfaot 
on  tbe  situation  of  thes^  unfortuiNite  #•- 
men  without  the  most  liveiy  sentimeiits  itf' 
compassion.   Excluded  flxym  the  •enjovmcnt 
of  fresh  air  and  rtercise,  mti^cessnrymr  llie 
support  of  health  and  HPe;  deprived  of  all 
society  but  that  of  their  fdlow-MtfoeM^  a 
society  to  which  mosrt  of  tliem  w^uld  pre- 
fer soUtude  itself;  the^  are  onlv  to  beoan- 
sidered  as  the  most  abject  of  slave»-^'«45b9ii 
to  the  vices  and  caprice  of  a  Keendous  tymvrt, 
who  exacts  even  from  his  wives  tbemsdves 
a  degree  of  submission  sAd  respect  whidi  bor- 
ders upon  idolatry,  and  whsdh  Qod  mai 
nature  neter  metttift  dwuld  be  'paid  to  « 
tturtsi* 


CHAP.  ni. 


Mcen.-'^^Jdivrriage  ^wefmnk$r^J)iwrQe.-^^^  at  birth  and 

imiab.^Tranth  by  the  carapm  to  Mecoa  md  ^roiw-w-JViw^pw  ^mwrff— ^71^ 
scorpion^  Iht  locust,  and  snakes^^^^-Saiatt  and  ^uper^titkM^.^'^'CbarQctfr  ofSidi  #0.— 
Mooes  efpuniskmndp 


Tb%  cUty  of  MoKioco,  whieh  lies  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  milei  to  the  north 
of  Tarudant,  ninety  io  the  'east  of  Mogodore, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  «>ath  of 
Tangier,  is  situated  in  a  Iseautiful  valley, 
formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
northern  side,  and  those  of  the  Adas,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  twenty  miles,  on 
the  south  and  east.  The  country  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  it  is  a  fertile  plain, 
beautifully  diversified  with  clumps  of  paloi- 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  watered  by  small  and 
numerous  streams,  which  descend  from 
Mount  Atlas.  The  emperor's  out^gardens^ 
which  are  situated  at  the  distance  o[  about 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  tbe  city,  and  are 
large  plantations  of  olives  walled  in,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Morocco,  though  one  of  the  capitals  of  tho 
empire — ^fbr  there  are  three,  Morocco,  Me.^ 
quinez,  and  Fez-*-J)a8  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  its  great  extent,  and  the  royal  palaoei 
It  is  enclosed  by  remarkably  strong  walls, 
built  of  tabby,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
about  eight  miles.  On  tiiese  walls  there  are 
no  guns  mounted,  but  tiiey  are  flanked  with 
square  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch.  The  city  has  a  number  of 
entrances,  consisting  of  large  double  porches 
of  tabby,  in  the  Gothic  stile,  the  gates  of 
which  are  regularly  shut  every  niglit  at  cer- 
tain hours.  As  polygauiy  is  allowed  by  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  is  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  affect  population,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  form  any  computation  near  the  truth 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
which  this  city  may  contain. 

The  mosques,  which  are  the  only  public 
buildings,  except  the  palace,  worth  noticing 
at  Morocco,  are  more  numerous  than  mag- 
nificent ;  one  of  them  is  ornamented  with  a 
very  high  and  square  tower,  built  of  cut 


rtone,  which  i»  viMUe  jA  g  i^nai^^x^Ue  4is* 
tance  from  the  city. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow,,  dirty^  *lid 
irre^ular»  and  many  of  the  houses  are  unin- 
habited and  falling  to  ruin.  Those  which 
are  decent  and  respectable  in  their  appearance 
are  built  of  tabby,  uid  enclosed  in  gardens.- 
That  of  the  effendi  is  among  the  h^t  in  Mo- 
rocco. This  bouse,  which  in  181S  consisted 
of  two  stories,  had  elegant  apartments  bpth. 
above  md  below,  furnished  in  a  stile  hi  sja-- 
pa4or  to  any  thing  s^en  in  that  country. — 
The  court,  into  which  the  lower  apartments 
opened,  was  very  neatly  paved  with  gUzed 
Uue  and  white  tiling,  and  had  in  its  centre 
a  beautiful  fountain.  The  upp«r  ;»pArtment& 
were  connected  together  Jl^  g  brogd  gall^f y^ 
the  ballusters  of  which  w^re  paicited  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  TbB  hot  md  lOoli  baths  were, 
very  large,  and  had  every  con«r^mence  which 
art  could  affi?rd.  hrto  the  gurden,  which 
was  laid  out  iji  a  t4^rabUr  pe«t  stile^  opened 
a  room  adjoining  to  the  house,  wliich  had  a 
bro^d  arched  enti?im«»  but  no  door,  beaAiti- 
fully  ornamented  with  <;hj^yiered  tiling; 
and  at  both  en4s  q(  the  wartment  the  w^ils 
were  entirely  ioovered  airith  )ootdng-gl8Ss.r-^ 
The  flooring  <^  nU  tbe  rooms  wa0  covered 
with  beautiful  carpeting,  the  walls  orna- 
mented with  large  and  valuable  looking- 
glasses,  intermixed  with  watches  and  clocks 
in  glass  cases.  The.  ceiling  was  carved  wood- 
work, .  painted  of  different  colours,  and  the 
whole  was  in  a  superior  stile  of  Moorisli 
grandeur.  This  and  a  few  others  are  the 
only  decent  habitations  in  Morocco.  Tlie 
generality  of  them  serve  only  to  impress  the 
traveller  with  the  idea  oif  a  miserable  and 
deserted  city. 

The  Elcaisseria  is  a  particular  part  of  the 
town  wh^re  stuff's  and  other ,|pfaluab\e  nftiples 
are  exposed  to  sale.   Jtcm^stspfanumbv 


bouses,  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  of 
Such  an  height  within  as  jOst  to  admit  a  man 
to  sit  in  one  of  them  cross-legged.  The 
goods  and  drawers  are  so  arranged  round 
him,  that  when  he  serves  his  customers,  who 
are  standing  all  the  time  out  in  the  street, 
be  can  reach  down  any  article  he  wants, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing. These  shops,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  other  towns  of  the  empire,  are  sufficient 
to  affi>rd  a  striking  example  of  the  indolence 
of  tJie  Moors. 

There  are  three  daily  markets  in  diffeient 
parts  of  the  town  at  IVIorocco,  where  provi- 
sions  are  sold,  and  two  weekly  fairs  or  mar- 
kets for  the  disposal  of  cattle,  where  the  same 
custom  is  observed  a^  at  Tarudant. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  means 
of  wooden  pipes  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring streams,  which  empty  themselves 
into  reservoirs  placed  for  the  purpose  in  the 
suburbs,  and  some  few  in  the  centre  of  the 
town. 

The  caslle  is  a  large  and  ruinous  building, 
the  outer  walls  of  which  enclose  a  space  of 
ground  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
It  has  a  mosque  built  by  Muley  Abdallah, 
&ther  to  Sidi  Mahomet,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  three  large  balls ;  these,  the  Moors  allege, 
are  formed  dT  solid  gold,  but  as  no  person  is 
permitted  to  ascend  to  them,  we  must  trust 
to  their  word  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
The  castle  is  almost  a  town  of  itself;  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  inhabitants,  who  in  some 
department  or  other  are  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  a  par- 
dcular  Alcaide,  who  is  quite  independent  of 
the  governor  of  the  town. 

On  the  outside  of  the  castle,  between  the 
Moorish  town  and  the  Jewdry,  are  several 
Small,  distinct  pavilions,  enclosed  in  gardens 
of  oranffe-trees,  which  are  intended  as  occa- 
Sipnal  ]^oes  of  residence  for  such  of  the  em- 
peror's sons  or  brothers  as  happen  to  be  at 
Morocca  As  they  are  covered  with  coloured 
tiling,  they  have  at  a  small  distance  rather  a 
neat  appearance,  but  on  approaching  or  en- 
tering them  that  effect  in  a  great  measure 
ceases. 

It  b  a  ringidar  circumstance,  that  in  the 
immediate  vidmty  of  Morocco,  and  for  some 


occupied  b^  a  great  number  ot  rats,  ot  a 
species  which  burrow  under  ground,  and, 
like  rabbits,  allow  strangers  to  approach 
very  near  before  they  retire  to  their  holes* 
The^  impress  the  idea  of  a  rabbit  warren  in 
miniature.  The  Jew^  who  are  at  this  place 
pretty  numerous,  have  a  separate  town  to 
themselves,  walled,  and  under  the  charge  of 
an  alcaide  appointed  by  the  emperor.  It 
has  two  large  gates,  which  are  regularly  shut 
every  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  after  which 
time  no  person  whatever  is  permitted  to  en- 
ter or  go  out  of  the  Jewdry,  till  they  are 
opened  again  the  following  morning.  The 
Jews  have  a  market ;  and,  as  at  Tarudant,. 
when  they  enter  the  Moorish  town,  castle, 
or  palace,  they  are  always  compelled  to  be 
barefooted. 

The  palace  of  Morocco  is  an  ancient  builds 
ing,  surrounded  by  a  square  wall,  the  height 
of  which  nearly  excludes  from  the  spectator 
the  other  buildings.  Its  principal  gates  are 
constructed  with  gothic  arches,  composed  of 
cut  stone,  which  conduct  to  several  open  and 
spacious  courts,  through  which  it  isnecessar}^ 
to  pass  before  we  reach  any  of  the  buildings* 
These  open  courts  were  used  by  Sidi  Mabo* 
met  for  the  purposes  of  transacting  public 
business,  and  exercising  his  troops. 

The  habitable  part  of  the  palace  consists 
of  several  irregular  square  pavilions,  built  of 
tabby,  and  whitened  over;  some  of  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  others  are  dis- 
tinct, and  most  of  them  receive  their  names 
from  the  different  towns  of  the  empire.  TJie 
principal  pavilion  i^  named  by  the  Moors  the 
douhar,  and  is  more  properly  the  palac^  or 
serag!io>  than  any  of  the  others.  It  consists 
of  th^Memperor^s  place  of  residence,  and  the 
harem,  forming  altogether  a  building  of  con- 
siderable extent  The  other  pavilions  are 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness, and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  douhar. 

The  Mogodore  pavilion,  so  named  fitmi 
the  emperor's  partiality  to  that  town,  has  hr 
far  the  fairest  claim  to  grandeur  and  munifi- 
cence. This  apartment  was  the  work  of  Sidi 
Mahomet,  and  is  lofty  and  square.  It  is 
built  of  cut  stone,  handsomely  (Mrnameiited 
with  windows,  and  covered  with  varnished 
tiles  of  various  colours ;  and  its  d^gance  and 


neotnesi,  contrasted  altogether  with  the  mm* 
plicity  and  irregularity  of  the  other  buildinn, 
produce  amort  striking  effect  In  the  inside, 
besides  several  other  apartments,  we  find  in 
the  pavilion  a  spacious  room,  floored  with 
blue  and  white  cnecquered  tiling;  its  ceiling 
covered  iVith  curiouslv  carved  and  painted 
wood,  and  its  stuccoed  walls  variously  orna- 
mented with  looking-glasses  and  watches, 
regularly  disposed  in  glass  cases.  To  this 
))avilion  Sidi  Mahomet  manifested  an  exclu- 
sive preference,  freauently  tetirinff  to  it  both 
for  the  purposes  of  business  and  of  recrea- 
tion. 

The  apartments  of  the  emperor  have  in 
general  a  much  smaller  complement  of  fur- 
niture than  those  of  the  Moors  in  the  infe- 
rior walks  of  life.  Handsome  carpetting,  a 
mattress  on  the  ground,  covered  with  fine 
linen,  a  couch  and  a  couple  of  European 
bedsteads,  are  the  principal  articles  they 
contain.  The  gardens  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  of  which  he  has  several,  are  very 
neat :  they  contain  orange  and  olive  trees, 
variously  disposed  and  arranged,  and  inter- 
sected with  streams  of  water,  fountains,  and 
reservoirs.  Those  on  the  outside  are  nothing 
more  than  large  tracts  of  ground,  irregu- 
larly planted  with  olives,  having  four  square 
walks,  and  surrounded  by  walls  of  which  the 
architecture  is  neither  distinguished  by  sta- 
bility nor  elegance. 

The  chief  of  this  establishment  bears  the 
title  of  £1  Emkaddem,  or  ancient,  like  that 
of  Mulei  Edris  at  Fez ;  he  is  equally  re- 
spected, and  is  almost  looked  upon  as  a  saint 
The  two  greatest  saints  of  all  the  empire  of 
Morocco  are  Sidi  Ali  Benham^t,  who  resides 
at  .Wazein,  and  Sidi  Aliirbi  Benmate,  who 
lives  at  Tedla. 

1  hese  two  saints  decide  almost  on  the 
fate  of  the  whole  empire,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  they  attract  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
the  country.  The  departments  which  they 
inhabit  have  no  Pasha,  no  kaid  or  governor 
of  the  sultan  ;  the  inhabitants  of  them  pay 
no  kind  of  tribute,  and  are  entirely  ruled  by 
those  two  saints,  under  a  kind  of  theocracy. 
The  veneration  which  they  enjoy  is  so  great 
that  upon  occasions  where  they  visit  the 
provinces,  the  governors  take  their  orders 
and  advice.    They  preach  submission  to  the 


sultan,  domestic  piaMe^  and  tiie  netiot  ct 
^rtue.  They  reodive  considerable  pnesents 
.and  alms,  and  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the 
empire  that  would  not  seek  an  occasion  to 
consult  them  when  they  come  within  reach. 
Upon  such  religious  excursion^  they  are 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  poor,  who  sing  the 
praises  of  Alia  and  of  all  holy  personages. 
A  number  of  armed  men  are  continually  in 
their  retinue,  and  ready  to  defend  the  divine 
cause  with  their  weapons. 

**  Holiness  (says  Ali  Bey)  is  her^itary 
in  some  families :  the  father  of  Sidi  Ali  was 
a  great  saint;  Sidi  Ali  is  now  as  much 
venerated,  and  his  son  Sidi  Bentzami  begins 
already  to  become  so.  As  the  productive 
■power  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  these  saints 
enjoy  it  in  a  most  distinguished  manner ;  for 
Sidi  A]i  keeps  a  nuniber  of  negro  women, . 
and  has  a  great  manv  children.  Besides  his 
lawful  wives  and  his  common  concubines, 
Sidi  Alarbi  keeps  fighteen  young  negro 
girls. 

''  I  had  once  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  Sidi  Ali  when  he  came  to  Morocco ;  he 
quieted  some  scrupljes  in  my,  too  delicate^ 
conscience;  I  made  him  a  little  {present  of 
about  fifty  pounds,  and  he  returned  me  a '^ 
lion's  skin,  on  which  he  had  been  in  tl)e 
habit  q£  saying  his  prayers  for  thirteen  years. 
Besides  this  he  gave  me  a  quant^y  of  sweet- 
meats, and  a  large  bottle  of  lemon  syrup, 
which  he  used  to  mix  with  his  tea.  1  did 
hot  fail  to  praise  it  highly.  This  holy  man, 
free  from  all  worldly  interest,  employed  the 
money  which  I  had  given  him,  and  tha|^ 
which  he  had  been  raising  by  alms,  in  > 
the  purchase  of  gtms  and  pther  weapons 
for  the  defenders  of  the  fidth  who  escorted 
him. 

''  Sidi  Ali  was  about  fifty  years  old.  He  had 
a  round  ruddy  coloured  face,  lively  eyes,  an^ 
a  small  beard  white  as  snow ;  he  was  of  a  low 
stature,  full  and  well  proportioned.  His  dress 
was  always  the  same ;  it  consisted  of  a  kind 
of  shirt  or  small  white  woollen  caftan,  a  little 
turban  and  a  sort  of  haik,  or  light  woollen 
cloth,  which  covered  his  head,  and  hmur 
down  behind,  and  on  the  sides, -like  a  smaS 
doak.  He  spoke  a  little  through  the  nose^ 
but  with  muoi  sweetness.  The  eldest  son 
of  this  saint  follows  the  footsteps  of  his 
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nroer,  an^  potj^thstanding  ms  youth,  begim 
tcf  "^^l:fe  of  Ws  sanctltv.  He  i3  only 
tweiiily-siix  years  of  a^e,  but  taller  ^nd  brger 
tliari  his  father,  and  miiph  redder  in  the  face. 
The  saint  was  accompanied  by  other  son^, 
Which  he  had  by  hU  negro  women,  and  >vas 
on  his  journey  placed  on  a  litter,  suspended 
between  two  mules,  which  was  long  enough 
for  him  to  stretch  on,  after  the  fatigue  of 
his  fervent  prayers,  which  he  says  ^n  order  to 
attract  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  coun- 
trj'.  I  did  not  sep  Sidi  Alarbi,  who  was  at 
Tedla,  but  I  became  acquainted  with  one 
of  his  nephews,  who  came  in  his  n^me.  He 
was  so  stout,  red,  and  fat,  that  he  could 
hardly  breathe;  and  I  was  told  that  Sidi 
Alarbi  is  still  taller  and  larger,  a  proof  that 
fasting  and  mortification  impairs  neither  the 
health  nor  the  vigour  of  the  saints.  Not- 
withstanding his  size,  Sidi  Alarbi  is  said  to 
be  easy  on  horseback,  and  a  clever  shot. 
There  were  unfortunately  some  difficulties 
existing  between  him  and  the  sultan  Muley 
Soiiman  on  account  of  a  mosque,  which  the 
latter  had  been  building  at  Tedla,  and  which 
the  former  had  chang^  into  stables.  The 
sultan,  to  appease  the  holy  man,  sent  him  a 
present  of  a  thousand  ducats,  and  the  saint 
returned  a  thousand  sheep  to  the  sultan. 

The  emperor's  title  is— Emperor  of  Africa; 
emperor  of  Morocco ;  king  of  Fez,  Suz,  and 
Gago ;  lord  of  Dara,  and  Guinea ;  and  great 
shariff  of  Mahouiet. 

Previous  to  a  stranger,  whether  an  Eu- 
ropean or  Moor,  obtaining  an  audience  of 
his  Moorish  majesty,  a  present  is  always 
made  to  one  of  his  ministers,  as  ^n  induce- 
ment to  him  to  acquaint  his  sovereign  that 
a  stranger  solicited  that  honour.  The  first 
present,  unless  it  is  something  very  hand- 
some, does  not  always  succeed ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  apply  to  two  or  three 
ministers  to  procure  a  speedy  audience,  or 
even  to  send  in  a  present  to  one  of  the  sul- 
tanas, none  of  whom  entertain  any  very 
uneasy  sensations  about  accepting  the  com- 
pliment. The  latter  is  indeed  the  most 
pertain  mode  of  succeeding. 

Ailer  haying  so  fa^  accomplished  l\is  wishes, 
the  str^r\gep  :(s  next  liable  to  be  detained  a 
lOfiTCr  or  shorter  tiflfie  l)ef«r€j  the  capricioi^s 
hibmrch  wbuld  fix  pp  a  day  for  receiving 


him.  Even  after  this  he  would  frequently 
send  for  him  In  a  violent  hurry  to  the  palace, 
anS  when  there,  keep  him  standing  in  one 
of  the  open  courts  several  hours ;  he  would 
then  send  an  excuse  for  not  admitting  him 
on  that  day ;  and  this  agreeable  proce^  was 
in  many  instants  repeated  three  or  four 
times.  The  taidiness,  insolence,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  court  of  Morocco  is  indeed  be- 
yond conception  ;  and  those  who  have  busi- 
ness there  ought  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
philosophy  and  patience  of  a  stoic,  if  they 
would  avoid  the  deprivation  of  their  senses. 
No  person  whatever,  whether  Moor  or 
Christian,  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  but  when  accompanied  with 
an  handsome  present,  more  or  less  valuable, 
in  proportion  to  the  favour  intended  to  be 
requested.  Even  the  emperor's  own  sons 
were  not  exempted  from  tnis  custom,  upon 
paying  their  first  visit  after  a  previous  ab- 
sence. The  generosity  of  the  suitor^  must 
not  even  stop  here ;  for  when  the  audience 
is  over,  the  mfister  of  the  ceremonies  with 
his  servants,  and  the  porters  of  all  the  gates 
in  the  palace,  which  are  rather  niunerou^ 
have  a  claim  for  their  perquisite^,  and  are 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  till  they  obtain  some- 
thing. Indeed,  as  they  receive  no  pay 
from  their  royal  master,  these  perquisites 
were  the  only  means  they  had  ot  gaining  a 
subsistence.  ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  expences  at 
court  :^— 

To  the  emperor, — A  more  or  less  valuable 
present,  according  to  tlie  favour  which  is 
expected. 
To  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  for  public 
audiences,  who  introduces  strangers  to  the 
emperor, — The  same  ip  proportion. 

Ounces.  ^Iret, 
To  the  roan  who  attends  tb^  emperor 

at  the  Machoire  -  -         20 

—  who  cleans  his  musquets        -  30 

—  who  has  the  care  of  his  horses  20 

—  who  makes  tea  for  the  emperor  10 
• —  who  has  the  care  of  his  lance  10 
— T  who  has  the  care  of  his  umbrella  5 

—  who  has  the  care  of  the  emperor's 

saddles  *  -  -        10 

To  the  emperor's  coachman       -  5 


OuBcek 
,T^  the  man  who  h«8  the  tote  of  the 

.    ieinpeF6r'»  s^urs        -  -  5 

—  who  ha^the  care  of  the  emperor's  tenta  10 

—  who  has  the  care  of  the  emperor's 

slippers  -  -  -  5 

—  who  gives  the  emperor  water  to  drinks   5 

—  who  t^kes  care  of  the  emperor's  Chair    5 

—  who  Cakes  the  flies  off  the  emperor's 

face  •      -  -  -  5 

—  who  takefi  care  of  the  emperor's  sword    5 

—  who  takes  care  of  the  emperor's  watch     5 

—  the  porter  of  Machoire.  for  ten  gates     40 

—  the  emperor's  gardeners        -       -         10 

—  calling  for  each  audience  -  10 


Total 


205 


x\n  ounce  is  a  silver  coin  of  nearly  the 
same  value  as  five  pence  English. 

After  having  completed  the  business  at 
court  the  obtaining  of  the  final  dispatches 
was  commoilly  attended  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  the  obtaining  of  an  audience.  The 
einperor  was  not  only  naturally  very  forget- 
ful, but  sometimes,  from  political  motives, 
intentionally  so.  He  was  very  well  aware 
that  the  longer  strangers  were  detained  at 
Morocco,  the  more  his  ministers  would  be 
enriched  by  them ;  and  as  the  money  came 
at  last,  though  by  a  circuitous  course,  into 
his  own  pocket,  he  usfed  frequently  to  forget 
that  strangers  were  waiting  for  their  dis- 
patches. The  ministers^  on  the  other  hand, 
unless  stimulated  by  substantial  presents, 
were  generally  extremely  dilatory  in  re- 
minding him  of  them ;  and  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  foreigners  being  detained 
at  Morocco  five  or  six  wedcs»  entirely  owing 
to  this  circumstance. 

With  respect  to  the  court  of  Morocco, 
it  latterly  hardly  deserved  that  appellation. 
When  the  emperor  Sidi  Mahomet  was  young, 
his  faculties  clear,  and  his  abilities  in  their 
prime,  he  entrusted  to  his  ministers  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  public  business;  but 
within  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  when 
his  strength  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind 
were  worn  out  by  hard  services  and  old  age, 
either  from  suspidoh  or  dotage,  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  entirely  into  his 
own  bands;    The  [ministers  and  secretiviea 


not  daring  to  notice  the  mistakes  of  the 
sovereign,  were  obliged  to  write  out  letters 
and  send  orders^  which  were  contradicted 
almost  every  hour,  and  which  occasioned  the 
utmost  confusion.  The  court  cf  Morocco, 
indeed,  under  tlie  most  advantageous,  cir- 
cumstances, was  always  notorious  for  its  ir- 
regularity and  contradiction;  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  emperofs  de&(th>  the 
government  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
at  all. 

As  an  account  of  the  officers  empl^ed 
about  the  court  of  the  emperor  ha^  never 
been  particularly  detailed  to  the  pubiic,  a 
short  statement  of  them  will  probably  not 
be  uninteresting:  we  shall  ther^Ure,:  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  point  out  their  re- 
spective employ  rnents. 

The  emperor's  court  consisted  of — 

1.  A  prime  minister  named  the  effendi,  or 
friend,  who' was  the  responsible  man  ;  and 
during  that  period  when  the  government 
was  carried  on  in  a  more  regular  manner,  all 
letters  and  orders  were  signed  by  him  before 
they  were  dispatched. 

2.  A  principal  secr^taiy  to  the  treasury, 
united  with  tlie  office  of  Effendi ;  who  had 
the  disbursement  at  large  of  the  emperor's' 
payments,  with  six  Moorish  and  seven  Jewiali 
under  secretaries. 

3.  A  master  of  the  horse,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  assistants* 

4.  A  grand  chamberlain,  a  place  commonly 
united  with  that  of  prim^  minister,  witii 
seventeen  assistants;  nine  of  whom  were 
sons  of  Spanish  renegadoes,  three  sons  of 
negroes,  and  the  others  ^oors. 

5.  A  grand  falconer,  which  is  an  heredi- 
tary place,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  with  twenty  assistants. 

6.  A  keeper  of  the  great  seaL 

7.  Two  grand  stewards,  with  eight  as-, 
sistants. 

8.  Five  inspectors  generally  of  all  the  em- 
pefor's  affairs,  the  principal  (^  whom  was  the 
Effendi. 

9.  Three  masters  of  cerenlotues^  for  puUie 
audiences,  with  forty*  assietaiiita^ 

10.  Aninterpreter-gtaeralfortbeGeriBaD, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  Spanisl^  and  XjGitin: 
languages;  this  Dtian  wan  a  Gelrmwi  retl^- 
gado. 


11.  A  secretary  for  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
langu^s,  who  was  a  Genoese. 

13.  Two  grand  keepers  of  the  jewels  and 
plate. 

18.  A  grand  masterof  the  baths. 

14.  Two  grand  keepers  of  the  arsenal. 

15.  Two  Keepers  of  the  emperor's  goods 
ttid  vrarehouaes. 

16.  Three  inspectors  of  mosques,  &c 
17-  Five  keepers  of  the  provisions. 
18.  Two  keepers  of  the  library. 

19*  Two  astrologers. 

SO.  Four  masters  of  the  carriages,  with 
two  assistants. 

21.  Twelve  sons  of  renegadoes,  Wlio  have 
never  had  beards,  employed  in  drawing  the 
small  carriages. 

28.  Three  principal  assistants  for  prayers, 
with  seventeen  deputies,  sons  of  the  great 
people  of  the  empire. 

28.  Three  bearers  of  the  umbrella,  with 
nine  assistants. 

24.  One  bearer  of  the  sabre. 

25.  Two  bearers  of  the  bason. 

26.  Two  bearers  of  the  lance. 

27.  One  bearer  of  the  watch. 

28.  Five  bearerts  of  the  emperor's  own 
jfireloeks,  who  are  all  alcaides,  with  fifteen 
im&rior  assistants. 

29.  A  bearer  of  the  colours  and  standard. 
80.  A  physician  and  a  surgeon,  with  seve- 
ral tradesmen,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Updn  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
employments  under  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
we  shall  not  find  that  they  differ  so  much 
firom  those  of  other  states  as  might  have 
been  imagined,  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
European  customs  observable  in  this  people 
in  other  respects.  The  places  of  efiendi  and 
principal  secretary  to  the  treasury  being 
united  in  one  person,  bears  considerable  ana- 
logy to  the  union  of  the  office  of  prime  mini- 
ster with  those  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  appoint- 
ments of  secretary  of  state,  master  of  the 
horse,  grand  chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  grand  falconer,  are  all  places  which 
are  well  icnown  in  European  courts;  and 
many  others  have  nearly  the  same  correspon- 
dence. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  court 
of  M(n*occo  and  those  of  Europe  is,  that  the . 


possessors  of  these  appointments  in  Eurman 
courts  enjoy  very  lucrative  incomes  mmi 
their  respective  states,  while  those  of  Mo- 
rocco receive  none  at  all  from  the  court— 
They  depend  solely  on  the  perquisites  which 
are  paid  them  by  those  who  have  business  to 
transact  with  the  court  Even  this,  how- 
ever, sometimes  forms  a  very  connderable 
income,  though  always  subject  to  defalcation 
from  the  rapacious  hand  of  their  sovereign, 
who  seizes  upon  every  thing  with  which  be 
comes  in  contact 

The  effendi  to  the  empat>r  had  a  d^e 

of  address,  and  an  elegance  of  manner,  which 

would  have  done  honour  to  an  European 

courtier.     He  received  a  stranger  with  a 

^leasing  smile,  and  a  respectful  tow;  shook 

lim  warmly  by  the  hand,  enquired  after  his 

lealth,  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  offered 

lim  his  services.    As  he  was  rich,  he  was 

always  extremely  timid  in  the  presence  of 

the  emperor,  notwithstanding  he  annually 

made  him  a  large  jHresent  to  keep  him  in 

temper.    Some  of  the  princes,  and  many 

others,  followed  his  example  in  this  respect, 

judiciously  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  a 

little  with  a  certainty,  to  the  running  a  risk 

of  the  whole. 

The  emperor  had  no  regular  court  days, 
but  fixed  upon  them  as  inclination  or  con- 
venience dictated.  On  those  days  all  the 
princes  who  were  at  Morocco,  and  every  per- 
son in  the  immediate  service  of  the  emperor, 
were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Machoire,  an 
open  part  of  the  palace  so  named,  where  they, 
with  the  soldiers,  were  arranged  in  the  fonn 
of  a  crescent ;  the  ministers  and  strangers 
in  front,  and  the  sovereign,  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  his  carriage;  in  the  centre.  Upon 
these  occasions  the  public  business  in  general 
was  transacted,  foreigners  were  ^received, 
grievances  were  stat^,  complaints  heard 
(every  person  being  at  liberty  to  apply  to 
the  emperor  for  redross),and  malefactors  were 
punished  in  the  presence  <^  the  sovereigiu 
and  the  whole  court 

The  revenues  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
consist  of  a  tenth  on  every  article  of  con- 
sumption, being  the  natural  production  of 
the  country,  as  allowed  him  by  the  koran ; 
an  annual  tax  upon  the  Jews ;  his  custom- 
house and  excise  duties;  and  the  tributes 


wnico  ne  exiniis  ironi  nis  suDjecis,  loreign 
«»tates,  and  European  merchants,  in  the  form 
of  presents.  From  the  last  articles  he  derives 
the  most  considerable  part  of  his  income. 

The  want  of  system,  and  the  caprice  of 
Sidi  Mahomet,  was  such,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  annual  amount 
of  all  these  branches  of  revenue.  The  duties 
were  ir^uently  changed  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  tributes  were 
subject  to  an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty . — 
After  all,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
and  speculation  whether  Sidi  Mahomet  was 
wealthy.  From  the  greater  encouragement 
to  commerce  during  his  reign,  the  trifling 
cxpence  of  his  court,  every  person  engaged 
about  it  receiving  little  or  no  pay  from  the 
emperor,  the  uncommonly  severe  exactions, 
he  enforced,  and  the  numerous  voluntary 
presents  he  received,  the  natural  conclusion 
was,  that  he  must  have  been  very  rich.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  his  expences  at  the 
sieges  of  Melilla  and  Mazagan  are  known  to 
have  been  very  considerable;  and  these, 
united  to  the  valuable  presents  he  annually 
transmitted  to  the  grand  seignor,  and  to  the 
sharifi  of  Mecca,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  op- 
posite scale ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  will 
perhaps  appear  that  his  wealth  was  far  from 
considemble. 

The  land  forces  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
<.*onsist  principally  of  black  troops,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  negroes  which  Muley  Ish- 
mael  imported  from  Guinea,  and  some  few 
white,  amounting  altogether  to  an  army  of 
about  thirty-six  thousand  men  upon  the 
establishment,  two-thirds  of  which  are  ca-^ 
valry.  This  establishment,  however,  upon 
occasion,  admits  of  a  considerable  increase,  as 
every  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
when  called  upon  is  obliged  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  '  About  si?^  thousand  of  the  stand* 
ing  forces  form  the  emperor's  body  guard, 
and  are  always  kept  near  his  person ;  the  re- 
mainder are  quartered  in  the  different  towns 
of  the  empire,  and  aie  under  the  charge  of 
the  bashaws  c£  the  provinces.  They  are  all 
clothed  by  Uie  emperor,  and  receive  a  trifl- 
ing pay ;  but  their  chief  dependance  is  on 
plunder,  which  they  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring. 

The  soldiers  have  no  distinction  in  dress 


irom  cne  oraer  jyioors,  ana  oiv  oniy  nuirKea 
by  their  accoutrements,  which  consist  of  a 
sabre,  a  yery  long  musquet,  a  amall  red  lea- 
ther box  to  hold  their  balls,  which  is  fixed  in 
front  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  a  powder-h(M-n 
slung  over  their  shoulders. 

The  army  is  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  four  principal  bashaws,  and 
alcaides,  who  command  distinct  divisions. — 
With  respect  to  the  alcaides  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  there  are  three  descriptions  of 
persons  who  bear  this  appellation :  but  those 
to  whom  I  at  present  allude  are  military 
officers,  who  command  soldiers  from  a  thou- 
sand to  five  hundred,  twenty-five,  or  even 
four  men  in  a  division. 

The  black  troops  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing are  naturally  of  a  very  fiery  disposi- 
tion, capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  nun- 
ger,  thirst,  and  every  difficulty  to  which  a 
military  life  is  exposed.  They  appear  well 
calculated  for  skirmishing  parties,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  an  enemy ;  but  were 
they  obliged  to  undergo  a  regular  attack, 
from  their  total  want  of  disdpline  they 
would  soon  be  routed.  In  all  thdr  man- 
oeuvres they  have  no  notion  whatever  of 
order  and  regularity,  but  have  altogether 
more  the  appearance  of  a  rabble  than  of  an 
army. 

Though  these  troops  are  supposed  to  be 
the  strongest  support  of  despotism,  yet  fix>ra 
their  avarice  and  love  of  variety  they  fre- 
quently prove  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
to  tlieir  monarchs ;  they  are  often  known  to 
exeite  sedition  and  rebellion;  and  their  inso- 
lence has  sometimes  proceeded  to  such  ex- 
cesses as  nearly  to  overturn  the  government 
Their  conduct  is  governed  only  by  their  pas- 
sions. Those  who  pay  them  best,  and  treat 
them  with  the  greatest  attention,  they  will 
always  be  most  ready  to  support  Tms  cir* 
cumstance, independent  of  eveiy  other,  makes 
it  the  interest  of  the  monarcn  to  keep  his 
subjects  in  as  complete  a  state  of  poverty  as 
possible.  The  Moors  are  indeed  remarkable 
fbr  insincerity  in  their  attachments,  and  for 
their  love  of  variety  ;  a  military  force,  in  this 
kingdom  especially,  is  thererore  the  only 
means  which  a  despotic  monarch  can  empk>y 
for  securing  himself  in  Uie  possession  of  the 
throne.     Ignorant  of  every  principle  of  ra« 


people  ^ay  eogiige  in  with  their  tyrants  ar^ 
merely  contests  for  the  succession ;  and  the 
sole  object  for  which  tl|By  spend  their  lives 
and  their  property,  is  to  exchange  one  mer- 
ciless despot  for  another. 

The.  emperor's  navy  consists  of  about 
twenjky-two  smjaHl  frigates,,  a  few  xebecks, 
and  between  ti^enty  and  thirty  row-gallies. 
The  whole  is  commanded  by  one  admiral, 
but  as  these  vessels  are  principally  used  for 
tiba.pui:pQses  of  piracy,  they  seldom  unite  in 
a  fl/eet  The  ijumber  of  seamen  in  the  ser- 
vJM^  are  computed  at  nine  thousand. 

There  caqqot  exist  a  more  absolute  go- 
vernment than  that  of  Morocco;  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  subjects  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  will  or  caprice  of  tlie  monarch. 
Xb^  fpj:ms  of  order  and  justice  are,  however, 
.  ^ill  preserved,  though  but  very  little  of  the 
aubstanpe  remains. 

An  officer  is  appointed  by  the  emperor  for 
the  government  of  every  province,  who  is 
named  a;  bashaw ;  he  is  generally  a  Moor  of 
some  distinction,  and  frequently  one  of  the 
emperor's  sons.  This  officer,  who  is  ap- 
pointed or  removed  at  the  will  of  the  sove* 
reign,  haf  almost  an  unlimited  power  through- 
out the  province  which  he  commands;  he 
can  inflict  every  punishment  but  death,  can 
levy  taxes,  impose  fines,  and  in  short  can 
plunder  any  individual  he  pleases ;  and  in- 
deed, if  the  reader  will  not  smile  at  the  abuse 
of  words,  the  plundering  of  the  public,  and 
of  individuals,  may  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  When,  by  every 
species,  of  rapacity,,  he  has  amassed  a  large 
property,  it  then  becomes  the  business  of  the 
e.mperor  to  divert  this  treasure  into  his  own 
copers*  SoTO^  frivolous  plea  is  therefore  in- 
vepted  for  the  imprisoning  of  the  bashaw, 
which  is  impftoiiately  put  into  execution, — 
TbiB  emperor  then  seizes  upon  all  his  pro- 
pierfy^  and  aj(ter.wards  reinstates  him  in  his 
^overnmen^,  in  order  that  the  same  game 
ipH)r;be,p]iay,ed  over  again.  So  perfectfy  ac- 
quainted, wjith  mankind  in  every  state  and 
ffiltu^tiQii  was  our  inimitable  Shakspeare : — 

*•  Bq^enorant^.'T-TakeyovL  me  for  a  spunge, 
npor.lord? 

^*  Hftff^t — Ayft  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the 
Juikf^s  ^Gountl^nancej  his^  rewards,  his  authbci- 


vice  in  the  end ;  be  keeps  them,  like  an  ape, 
in  the  comer  of  his  jaw ;  first  mouthed,  to 
be  at  last  swallowed.  When  be  needs  what 
you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squee.:eing  you, 
and,  spunge,  you  shall  be  dry  again." 

Subordinate  to  the  bashaw,  the  emperor 
appoints  governors  to  each  town,  named  al- 
caides, ana  officers  with  a  similar  authority 
in  every  douhar  or  encampment,  who  are 
called  shaiks.  These  officers  have  the  same 
power  invested  in  them  over  their  several 
districts  as  the  basliaws  have  in  their  pro- 
vinces. But  in  other  respects  their  situation 
is  worse,  as  they  are  not  only  subject  to  the 
tyranny  and  caprice  of  the  emperor,  but  also 
of  the  bashaw. 

The  alcaide,  or  governor,  is  invested  with 
both  the  military  and  civil  authority  in  the 
town  where  he  resides:  As  a  military  officer 
he  commands  a  certain  number  of  soldiers, 
whom  he  employs  for  the  public  defence  and 
tranquillity,  and  also  for  enforcing  tlie  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  for  the  punishing  of  delin- 
quents, and  to  convey  his  orders  and  mes- 
sages to  court,  or  into  the  country.  As  a 
civil  office-,  he  has  the  entire  cognisance  of 
all  criminal  matters,  for  which  he  discretion- 
ally  infficts  any  punishment  short  of  death. 

If  we  only  reflect  on  the  dangerous  extent 
of  this  almost  unlimited  power,  it  is  easy  to 
anticipate  the  abuses  of  it  in  a  country  where 
so  little  attention  is  paid  to  justice  or  honour. 
For  the  most  trifling  offijnces  the  alcaide 
condemns  the  delinquent  not  only  to  be 
bastinadoed  very  severely,  and  imprisoned, 
but  also  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money,  or  pre- 
sent him  with  some  other  article  equal  in  va- 
lue, which  probably  the  prisoner  has  been  half 
his  life  in  acquiring.  It  frequently  happens, 
indeed,  that  false  accusations  are  invented 
purposely  against  individuals  to  plunder 
them  of  their  property.  This  is  not  the 
only  inconvenience  arising  from  an  abuse  t>f 
power ; — for  let  a  person  commit  the  most 
notorious  crime,  if  he  can  carry  up  a  present 
to  the  governor  of  greater  value  than  what 
was  presented  by  his  accuser,  he  is  not  only 
forgiven,  but  if  he  has  the  least  ingenuity  he 
will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  even  throw- 
ing the  whole  of  the  crime  upon  his  antago- 
nist   Indeed,  in  this  country,  justice,  or 


rather  jddgment,  is  ttiofet  easily  procured  by 
puTdiasing  it 

Under  the  altaide  is  an  ofiicer  named  ell- 
haekum,  or  deputy-governor,  whose  office 
bears  soine  analogy  to  our  principal  bailiff 
or  constable. 

Besides  tliese  officers,  there  is  in  every 
town  a  cadi,  who  is  both  a  civil  judge  and 
the  chief  priest ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  civil  and  religious  institutions  are  united 
in  the  Koran.  When  any  dispute  happens 
between  individuals,  respecting  matters  of 
right  or  property,  debts,  insults,  &c.  the  per- 
son  who  supposes  himself  injured  may  apply 
for  redress  to  the  cadi,  who  is  to  determine 
tlie  ititftter  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the 
Koran.  In  the  absence  of  the  cadi,  any  of 
the  talbs,  who  are  common  priests,  are 
equally  authorised  to  act  for  him.  If  the 
parties  chuse  to  employ  lawyers,  the  plead* 
ings  must  be  carried  on  in  writing,  otherwise 
they  plead  orally  their  own  causes.  Upon 
these  occasions  the  cadi  or  talbs  caiinot 
openly  receive  any  payment,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  too  frequently  influ- 
enced by  private  presents. 

The  chief  of  the  cadis  is  the  mufti,  who  is 
also  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 

When  any  party  in  a  suit  conceives  that  he 
has  reason  to  complain  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  officers,  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
emperor,  who  gives  public  audiences  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice.  This  cus- 
tom would  be  a  great  alleviation  to  the  evils 
of  despotism,  were  the  emperor  always  to 
administer  justice  impartially ;  but  valuable 
presents  have  sometimes  too  powerful  an  in- 
fluence even  over  the  sovereign  himself  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  great 
distance  of  many  of  the  provinces  flrom  the 
seat  of  government,  the  people  seldom  em- 
brace this  last  resource  in  applying  for  jus- 
tice. 

The  mode  of  punishing  erimihals  in  this 
country  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  <^ 
the  sovereign.  Trifling  offences  are  usually 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  the  bastinado^ 
which  is  inflicCilig  ascertain  number  of  stripes 
on  the  back  and^egs  by  leather  straps^  and 
wbieb  19  sometimes  ^xeeuted  with  great 
sen^erity.  For  criaoes  of  a  more  serious  na^ 
tuie^  in  some  cases  tiie  hands  are  eu(  d^ 


particularly  for  stealing,  m  otners  a  leg  and 
a  hand.  When  I  was  at  Monx^co  four  men 
who  had  committed  miu-der  had  both  their 
hands  and  legs  cut  o£^  and  were  afterwards 
shot.  Other  criminals  are  run  through  with 
swords,  knodked  down  with  clubs,  or  are  be- 
headed. Another  mode  bf  punishmerkt  is 
tossing,  which  is  so  contrived  that,  the  victim 
falls  immediately  upon  his  head.  Thei*e  were 
several  persons  about  Sidi  Mahodnet,  who 
from  practice  had  acquired  an  habit  of  throw- 
ing persons  up,  so  as  at  pleast;ire  either  to 
break  the  head,  dislocate  the  neck,  fracture 
an  arm,  leg,  or  both,  or  to  let  thett^  fall  with- 
out receiving,  any  material  injury.  When  I 
was  at  Morocco  a  man  received  the  latt^ 
punishment  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  emperor  made  him  a  hands5me 
present,  as  a  recompence  foi^  what  he  bad 
suffered.  ,  . 

To  sum  up. all  in  a  few  wbrds^  there  is, no 
inode.  of  cruelty  known  whioh  has  not  b^en 
.ptactised  at  Morocco.  la  the  present  unci- 
vilised state  of  the  people,  sevei^  aqd^xt^rn- 
plary  punishments  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  any  degree  of  subjection:  j  but  it  if)UHt 
be  at  least  allowed,  that  such  severities  should 
never  be  inflicted  but  whai  th^re  }d  a  full 
proof  of  guilt.  The  contrary  of  this  is  too 
oft^n  the  case  at  Morocco.  The  accused  is 
seldom  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  but  is 
sent  out  of  the  world  very  frequently  without 
knowing  for  what  he  suffers.    ^ 

These  punishments  were  always  inflicted 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor*  The  former 
jnonarchs  of  this  country  Wjere  their  own 
executioners,  and  Sidi  Mahomet  acted  in  the 
same  capacity  when  prince.;  but  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  resigned  that  re- 
spectable office  to  his  negr6  soldiers/  Legs 
and  arms  are  takto  off  by  a  common  knue 
and  saw,  and  the  stump  is  afterwards  dipped 
in  boiling  pitch,  which  is  the  only  mode  of 
stopping  the  haemorrhage  with  which  they 
are  acquainted.  . 

To  evince  in  what  a.coc^  light  all  these 
things  are  considered  by  the  Moors,  one  of 
the  emperor's  sons  had  undertaken  to  put  a 
memonal  from  me  into  his,  father's  hands, 
-praying  to  be  sent  home^,  Upon  a  christian 
calhng.upon  hioa  (o  ask  if  he  had  complied 
kAA  f^iaquest,  he  inforioed  bimt  that  when 


ne  last  saw  nis  Tamer  aii  itppcirxuiiiiT  na(i 
not  offered,  as  he  was  then  very  busy  input- 
ting 9ome  persons  to  death. 

The  manner  of  sahitation  among  the  Moors 
is»  when  two  equals  meet,  by  a  quick  mo- 
tion they  shake  hands,  and  afterwards  kiss 
each  other's  hand.  When  an  inferior  meets 
a  superior,  such  as  an  officer  of  rank,  a  judge, 
or  a  governor,  he  kisses  thiit  part  of  his 
haick  which  covers  the  arm,  and  sometimes 
as  a  higher  mark  of  respect,  he  will  kiss  his 
feet  But  the  compliment  due  to  the  em- 
peror, or  any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  is 
to  take  off  the  cap  or  turban,  and  to  pros^ 
trate  the  head  to  the  ground.  When  two 
particular  friends  or  relations  meet,  they 
anxiously  embrace  and  kiss  each  other's  faces 
and  beards  for  a  few  minutes,  make  a  num- 
ber of  enquiries  about  the  health  of  each 
party,  as  well  as  that  of  their  families,  but 
seldom  allow  time  for  a  reply. 

The  common  topics  foroonversation  among 
these  people  are  the  occurrences  of  the  plaee, 
religion,  their  women,  and  their  horses.  As 
cunosity  is  a  quality  which  naturally  atT 
taches  to  all  indolent  people,  it  may  easily 
be  conjectured  that  the  Moors  are  not  defi- 
cient in  this  respect  It  is  incredible  with 
what  avidity  they  lay  hold  of  any  trifling 
circumstance  which  may  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; what  pleasure  and  what  pride 
they  seem  to  take  in  communicating  it ;  nor 
are  they  deficient  in  the  arts  of  magnifying 
or  adorning  the  tale  with  every  addition 
which  may  serve  to  render  it  more  palatable, 
or  give  it  a  greater  appearance  of  plausibility. 

Religion  is  also  a  favourite  topic;  but 
this  subject  is  confined  principally  to  those 
societies  which  are  frequented  by  their 
talbs,  or  men  of  letters.  As  these  gentle- 
men, however,  are  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
acquirements  in  reading  and  writing,  they 
do  not  fail  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  superiority  over  those  who 
are  not  so  hanpv  as  to  be  distinguished  by 
'  those  accomplishments. 

Decency  of  manners  and  delicacy  in.  con- 
versation are  among  the  most  certain  marks 
of  refinement  and  civilization,  and  the  con- 
trary vices  are  equaUy  universal  diaracte- 
.ristics  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
conversation  of  the  Moors  concerning  their 


women  is  oi  uic  umxj,  uunng  ana  ai^ 
gusting  description,  and  consists  of  absurd 
and  vulgar  observations^  equally  repugnant 
to  decency  and  common  sense. 

The  subject,  however,  on  which,  like  oar 
young  men  of  fashion  in  England,  they  ap- 
pear most  calculated  to  shine,  is  their  horses. 
It  would  indeed  be  truly  disgraceful  not  to 
be.  accomplished  upon  this  topic,  since  it 
appears  to  occupy,  both  day  and  night,  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  their  attention.  I 
have  formerly  intimated  that  these  animals 
are  seldom  kept  in  stables  in  Morocco.  They 
are  watered  and  fed  only  once  a  day,  the 
former  at  one  o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  latter 
at  sun-set ;  and  the  only  mode  which  they 
use  to  clean  them  is  by  washing  them  all 
over  in  a  river  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  suffering  them  to  dry  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  attachment  which 
the  Moors  manifest  to  their  horses,  they  most 
certainly  use  them  with  great  crudty.  Their 
highest  pleasure,  and  one  of  their  first  ac- 
complishments, is,  by  means  of  long  and 
sharp  spurs  to  make  the  horse  go  full  speed,, 
and  then  stop  him  instantaneously :  and  in 
this  they  certainly  manifest  uncommon  dex- 
terity. The  iron- work  of  their  bridles  is  so 
constructed,  that  by  its  pressure  on  the 
horse's  tongue  and  lower  jaw,  with  the  least 
exertion  of  the  rider,  it  fills  his  mouth  full 
of  blood,  and  if  not  used  with  the  utmost 
caution  throws  him  inevitably  on  his  back. 
The  bridle  has  only  a  single  rein,  which  is 
so  very  long  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
both  whip  and  bridle.  The  Moorish  saddle 
is  in  some  degree  similar  to  theSpanish«iHit 
the  pummel  is  still  higher  and  moiepedied. 
Their  stirrups,  in  which  they  ride  very  short, 
are  so  formed  aa  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
foot.  They  either  pkte  or  gild  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity,  opulence,  or  fiuicy  of 
the  possessor.  Their  saddles,  which  are 
covered  with  red  woollen  doth,  w,  if  be- 
longing to  a  person  of  consequence^  with  red 
satin  or  damask,  are  fastened  with  one  stnxig 
girth  round  the  body,  in  the  European  styl^ 
and  another  round  the  shoulders. 

The  Moors  frequently  aniuse  themsdvw 
by  riding  with  the  utmost  apparent  v|ok3X9e 
a^^st  a  wall ;  and  a  stranger  wouH  coiv 
cdve  it  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  being 


head  touches  the  walU  they  stop  him  with 
the  utmcM  accunuby.  To  strangers  on  horse^ 
hack  OF  on  foot  it  is  also  a  common  species 
of  compliment  to  ride  violently  up  to  them, 
i£s  if  intending  to  trample  them  to  pieces^ 
and  then  to  stop  their  horses  short,  and  fire 
a  niusquet  in  their  faces.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions, they  are  very  proud  in  discovering 
their  dexterity  in  horsemanship,  by  making 
the  animal  rear  up,  so  as  almost  to  throw 
him  on  his  back,  putting  him  immediately 
after  on  the  full  speed  for  a  few  yards,  then 
stopping  him  instantaneously ;  and  all  this  is 
accompanied  by  loud  and  holk)w  cries. 

There  is  another  favourite  amusement, 
which  displays  perhaps  superior  agility:-^ 
A  number  of  persons  on  horseback  start  at 
the  same  moment,  and  accompanied  with 
loud  shouts,  gallop  at  full  speed  to  an  ap 
pointed  spot,  when  they  stand  up  strait  m 
the  stirrups,  put  the  rein,  which  is  very 
long,  in  their  mouths,  level  their  pieces  and 
fire  them  off;  throw  their  firelocks  imme- 
diately over  their  right  shqulders,  and  stop 
their  horses  nearly  at  the  same  instant.  This 
we  are  told  is  theu*  manner  of  engaging  in  an 
action. 

Though  willing  to  allow  the  Moors  the 
merit  of  sitting  a  horse  well,  and,  as  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  above  mentioned  exer- 
cise, of  having  a  great  command  over  him, 
yet  their  horses  are  ill  bred,  and  they  entirely 
neglect  to  teach  them  those  paces  which  in 
Europe  are  considered  as  the  most  agreeable 
for  tne  common  purposes  of  riding.  As 
none  of  these  animals  m  Morocco  are  geld- 
ings, andas  the  Moors  are  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  ring,  they  are  obliged  to  break 
them  in  when  very  young  by  taking  them 
long  and  fatiguing  journeys,  particularly ' 
over  the  mountainous  and  rocky  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  soon  reduce  tneir  spirit ; 
they  then  take  tlie  opportunity  of  teaching 
them  to  rear  up,  stand  fire,  gallop,  and  stop 
.short,  in  the  manner  already  related,  and  hav- 
ing  accoinplished  this,  they  are  satisfied  with- 
out any  further  qualification.  For  this  rea* 
son  a  Barbary  horse  seldom  can  perform  any 
other  pace  than  a  full  gallop  or  a  walk  ;  and 
from  being  broken  in  and  worked  hard  before 
they  have  acquired  their  full  strength,  these 


service.    The  Moors  sddom  ride  the  mares*  < 
but  keep  them  in  the  country  for  breeding ; 
imd,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  in  Eii*. 
rope^  they  consider  them  so  much  moi'e  va- 
luable than  horses,  that  they  are  never  per- 
mitted to  be  exported. 

Like  all  barbarous  nations,  the  Moors  are 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  some  few 
have  a  taste  for  pojetry.  Their  slow  airs,  for 
want  of  that  variety  which .  is  introduced 
when  the  science  has  attained  a  degree  of 

Eerfection,  have  a  very  melancholy  sameness; 
ut  some  of  their  quick  tunes  are  beautiful 
and  simple,  and  partake  in  some  degree  of 
the  characteristic  melody  of  the  Scotch  airs. 
The  poetry  of  their  songs,  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  which  is  love,  tnough  there  are  few 
nations  perhaps  who  are  less  sensible  of  that 
passion,  has  certainly  less  merit  than  the 
music. 

Their  instruments  are,  a  kind  of  hautboy> 
which  differs  from  ours  only  in  having  no 
keys;  the  mandoline,  which  they  have  learnt 
to  play  upon  from  their  neighbours  the  Spa« 
niards;  another  instrument,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  violin,  and  played  upon  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  with  only  two  strings; 
the  large  drum,  the  common  pipe,  and  the 
tabor.  These  united,  and  ac*companied  with 
a  certain  number  of  voices,  upon  many  oc- 
casions form  a  band;  though  solo  nrusicis 
more  common  in  this  unsocial  country. 

Upon  all  days  of  rejoicing,  this  kind  of 
music,  repeated  voUies  of  musquetry,  either 
by  men  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and  in  the 
evening  a  grand  attack  upon  the  cooscosoo, 
constitutes  the  prindpd  part  of  the  public 
entertainments.  Mountebanks  and  jugglers 
also,  of  every  description,  meet  with  .great 
encouragement  from  the  Moors« 

There  are  no  other  places  of  reception  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  this  coun- 
try, except  in  their  fondaks,  whicli  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  large  towns.  These  con- 
sist of  a  certain  number  of  dirty  apartments, 
with  no  other  accommodation  whatever,  but 
the  walls  and  roof,  to  protect  ihe  stranger 
from  the  inclemency  of  tlie  weather;  and 
he  must  furnish  himself  with  every  article 
of  which  he  may  be  in  want,  bfvth  in  respect 
to  provisions  and  bedding.     There  is  at  the 


eft  «tt  travdlen  are  katerBUxeol 

\%k  tAosi  of  the  towBS  there  are  nogiilMr 
sebobk,  whttne  those  d^iicb^n,  wbow  paieiits 
bttve  the  meant  of  do»i^  it,  and  h^ve  s^iw 
enoqgh  to  send  them  (whvsb  indeed  are  but 
few  in  proportion  to  the  whol^),arei]nstrueted 
by>  the  tsuba  in  reading^  and  writing,  and 
soraetdmes  in  th^  first  rules  of  arithoaekiek^* 
The  neater  pari  of  the  people,  however^ 
learn  vexyt  little  more  than  to  read  a  few 
prayers,  sdected  from,  the*  Koran,  which  are 
io  ccttDtnon  use,  and  are.  written;  in  AmHo 
charactera,  on  paper  whidi  is  paeted  oii  a 
board. 

To  speak  particularly  on  the  religion  of 
the  Mo^Mrs.  would  require  a  volume,  and  sndt 
a  volume  as.  would  certainly  be  more  ex.ten- 
sive  than  entertaining;  It  is  well  known  they 
pvofess  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  we  may 
add,  that  they  attend  very  rigidly  to  all  the 
bigotry  and  superstition  which  is  peeuliar  to 
tint  (eKgion. 

Since  every  stranger  who  enters  a  mosque 
i»  either  put  ta  death,  or  is  obliged  to  con- 
form to  their  religion,  a  very  exact  accoimt 
of  their  places  of  worship  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  an  European. 

The  mosque  is  usually  a  large  square 
building,  eoi[nposed  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  hpu^s,  coTisLsting  of  broad  and  lofty 
paazzas,  opening  into  a  squaoe  court,  in  a 
manner  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  I^ndon.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  large  fountain,  and  a  small  stream 
surrounds  the  piazias,  where  the  Moonsi  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  ablution.  The  court . 
and  piazzas  are  floored  with  blue  and  white 
checqiiered  tiling,  and  the  latter  are  covered  . 
with  matting,  upon  which  the  Moors  kneel . 
while  repeating  their  prayers.  In- the. most 
cfoiiispicuous  part  of  the  mosque,  fronting  the 
east,  stands  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where  the  talb 
or  priest  occasionally  preaches.  The  Moors 
always  enter  this  place  of  worship  barefooted, 
leaving  their  slippers  at  the  door.  On  the 
top  of  the  mosque  is  a  square  steeple  with  a 
fh^-staff,  whither  at  stated  hours  the  talb 
ascends,  hoists  a  white  flag  (for  they  have 
no  bells),  and  calls  the  people  to  prayers,  re^ 
peatingin  Arabic  three  times,  and  addressing 
himself  each  time  to  a  di£ferent  part  of  the  ^ 


ptophetl  e&H^  uU  y&  juilhfktk;  oome  to 
pf»yat.  Frmpa  thist  t%h  ^bhuitiHtf  i  the  voke 
It  heaiid  a4> »  cowidendble:  distance^  and  the 
t^Hom  have  »  mbnotonouk  m^de  of  eiumda- 
t|0!n,  the  voKe  sinkimg  at  theend^  every 
short  sentence  whidi  iii  some  measure  r^ 
sembles  the  aouttd  of  a  bell. 

The  moment  the  fla^  is  ^^U^-ed,  every 
perooB  forsakes  his.  emplojTmeht,  end  goea  W 
prayers.  l£  they  aie  near  a  mosque^  Uiey 
perform  their  detotions  witbitt  it»  o^erwise. 
iDMnediabely  on  the  spot  where  tli^  happen 
to.bcv  aiki  always^with  tJbeir  fa^m  towards- 
the  east,  ia  honour  of  the>pi»^he6  Mishomet^ 
who  it  i8>w€U  knowa  wasbuii^d  at  Medina. 
Tl4e  prayer  whieh  is  gei)eic|lly  n^f^ted  qfi  - 
these  occasiona  is  a  chapter  from  the^  komn^ 
acknowledgu^g  the  goednfisa  of  God  and 
Mahomet ;  ai^  it  is  acco9ipaif>ied  with  vari> 
ous  gestures^  such  as  lifting  t^  hands  above 
the  head,  bo:wii4g  twipe^  performing  two  ge- 
nufleximsi  bowing  a^in  twice,  and  kissing 
the  grouiid.  The  whole  oS,  this  ceremony 
they  repeat  tiiree  times. 

Their  sabbath  is  on  our  Friday,  and  com- 
mences from  six.  o'clock  th^  preceding  even- 
ing.^ On  this  day  they  use  a  blue  flag  instead 
of  the  white  one.  As  it  has  been  propheried 
that  they  are  to  be  conquered  by  the  Christ- 
ians on  the  sabbatb*day»  the  gates  of  all  the 
tQ\yns,  and  of  the  emperor's  palaces,  are  shut 
when  at  divine  service  on  that  day,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  surprised  during  that  period. 
Their  talbs  axe  not  distic^uished  by  any  par- 
ticular dness. 

The  Mpors  have  three  solemn  devotional 
periods  in  the  coure^  of  the  year.  The  firsts 
which  ia  named.  Aid- de  Cabier,  is  held  in 
commeniQi:artio»  of  the  birth  of  MahomeL — 
It  coitit-iniiesseven  day$,  during  wiiidi  period 
every  persour  whp  em  afford  the  expence 
kills  a^  sheep  as  a  sacrifice,  and  divides  it 
among  his  fnendff  The  second  is  tlie  Kama- 
dam.  Thi^  is  a  rigprous  fest  or  lent,  held  at 
the  season  when  Alahomet  disappeared  in  hb 
flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina;  and  is  con* 
ducted  by  the  Moors  with  so  much  supersti- 
tipn»  that  for  thirty  days^  from  sun-rise  to 
sun-set,  they  lay  aside  all  worldly  acts,  and 
devote  tfieir  whole  attention  to  exercises  of 
piety ;    carefully    abstaining    from    eating 
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a  mule,  ^he  is  paraded  round  the  streets,  ac- 
aOmpanied  by  her  relations  and  friends,  some 
c«rrying  lighted  torches,  others  playing  on 
hautboys,  and  a  third  party  again  firing  vol- 
lies  of  musquetiy. 

In  this  manner  she  is  carried  to  the  house 
ixf  her  intended  husband,  who  returns  about 
tbe  tome  time  from  performing  similar  cere- 
monies. On  her  arrival  she  is  placed  in  an 
apartment  by  herself,  and  her  husband  is  in- 
troduced to  her  alone  for  the  first  time,  who 
finds  her  sitting  on  a  silk  or  velvet  cushion, 
supposing  her.  to  be  a  person  of  consequence, 
with  a  small  table  before  her,  upon  which 
are  two  wax  candles  lighted.  Her  shift,  or 
more  properly  shirt,  hangs  down  like  a  train 
behind  her,  and  over  it  is  a  silk  or  velvet 
robe  with  close  sleeves,  which  at  the  breast 
and  wrists  is  embiioidei'ed  with  gold;  this 
dress  reaches  something  lower  than  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  Round  her  head  is  tied  a  black 
silk  scarf,  which  hangs  betiind  as  low  as  the 

Cund.  Thus  attired,  the  bride  sits  with  her 
ids  over  her  eyes,  when  her  husband  ap- 
pears and  receives  her  as  his  wife,  without  any 
further  ceremony :  for  the  agreemeut  made 
by  the  friends  before  the  cadi  is  the  only 
specific  contract  which  is  thought  necessary. 
If  the  husband  should  have  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  his  wife  has  not  been  strictly 
virtuous,  he  is  at  liberty  to  divorce  her  and 
take  another.  For  some  time  after  marriage 
the  family  and  friends  are  engaged  in  much 
feasting  and  a  variety  of  amusements,  which 
last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  It  is  usually 
customary  for  the  man  to  remain  al  home 
e^ht  days,  and  the  woman  eight  months, 
affer  they  are  first  married ;  and  the  woman 
is  at  liberty  to  divorce  herself  fi*om  her  hus- 
band if  she  can  prove  that  he  does  not  pro- 
vide her  with  a  pKoper  subsistence.  It  he 
curses  her,  the  law  obliges  him  to  pay  her, 
&v  the  first  ofiTence,  eight  ducats ;  for  the  * 
second,  a  rich  dress  of  still  greater  value; 
and  the  third  time  she  may  leave  him  en- 
tirely. He  is  then  at  liberty  to  marry  again 
in  two  months, 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  all  Ma- 
hometan countries;  the  lawful  number  ia 
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as  they  can  support ;  in  this  latitude  of  lux- 
ury, however,  they  seldom  indulge.  The  em- 
peror, the  princes,  and  some  of  the  bashaws,, 
have  often  four  wives,  but  even  with  them 
this  numbei  encreases  graduaUy;  thus^  the 
first  wife,  after  having  had  a  child,  or  when 
her  bloom  has  passed,  or  the  marks  of  age 
appear,  makes  way  for  a  young  one,  who  is 
taught  to  respect  the  former,  who  still  re- 
mains  mistress  of  the  household;  when  the 
second  lady  loses  her  bloom,  she  is  supplanted 
by  a  third,  and  the  third  by  a  fourth  ;  so  that 
the  rich  and  independant  Mussdman,  how- 
ever old  he  be  himself,  has  generally  a  young 
wife,  or  a  young  concubine,  to  cherish  him  ;• 
and  this,  they  say,  enables  them  to  enjoy 
life  longer  than  the  Christians;  for,  they 
maintain,  that  as  an  old  woman  destroys  tbe 
vigour  of  a  tnan,  a  young  woman  encreases 
it;  but  these  luxurious  debauchees,  these, 
devotees  to  the  pleasures  of  the  fair  sex,  from 
their  irregular  excesses,  are  often,  about  tbe 
age  of  fifty,  and  sometimes  before,  totally  in-  - 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  ma- 
trimonial contract;  under  these  circum- 
stances, stimulating  drugs,  and  aromatic 
compositions,  are  in  vain  resorted  to,  and  the 
wretched  man  becomes  at  once  the  victim  of - 
inflamed  desire  and  impotency. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that 
this  insatiable  desire  for  young  females  per- 
vades  the  mass  of  the  people;  Musselmans,  in 
general,  are  satisfied  with  one  wife,  and,  in  a 
tract  of  country  possessing  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  souls,  a  hundred  men 
will  scarcely  be  found  who  keep  four.  Such, 
is  the  state  of  polygamy  in  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  (kadeem)  concubines, 
they  are  generally  black  women,  purchased 
originally  at  Timbuctoo ;  they  reside  in  the 
house  with  the  wives,  performing  the  menial 
offides  of  the  domestic  establishment,  'ilie 
children  of  these  concubines,  when  not  the 
master's  offspring,  are  bom  slaves,  and  inhe- 
rited by  him,  ;i¥ho  either  keeps  them  for  the 
purpose  of  marrying  them  to  some  black 
slave  of  his  own,  or  sells  them  in  the  public 
market:  this  latter  mode  of  disposing  of 
them,  however,  is  seldom  practised,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity ;  for  although  the  law. 
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They  have  no  tomlM  in  thnn  eouiitry,  but 
long  and  plain  sti^nes ;  and  it  is  fteq^iently 
customary  for  the  female  friends  <rf*  the  de- 
parted to  weep  over  their  graves  for  several 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  Moors  will  not 
allow  Christians  or  Jews  to  pato  over  their 
places  of  interment ;  as  they  have  a  supersti- 
tious idea,  which  is  perhaps  more  prevalent 
among  the  lower  class  of  people^  than  those 
who  are  better  informed,  that  the  dead  suffer 
pain  from  having  Uieir  graves  trodden  i^pon 
bj'  infidels. 

When  a  woman  loses  her  husband  she 
mourns  four  months  and  eight  days^ during 
which  p^od  she  is  to  wear  no  silver  or  gold ; 
and  if  she  happens  to  be  pregnant,  she  is  to 
mourn  till  she  is  lN\>ught  to  bed.  For  the 
above  time  the  relations  of  h^r  late  husband 
are^Uiged  to  support  hen  We  do  not  learn 
that  any  mourning  is  due  from  the  hudxmd 
for  t  lie  loss  of  hia  yn!k  \  but  it  is  customary/ 
particularly  among  the  great  people,  for  a 
son  to  mourn  for  Ms  fatMr,  by  not  shaving 
faris  head  or  any  part  of  his  beard,  and  by  not 
eutting  bi/i  naHs  fbr  a  certain  period. 

When  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  is  converted 
to  the  Mahometan  fiuth,  he  is  immediately 
Pressed  fai  a  Moorish  habit,  and  paraded 
found  the  streets  on  horseback,  accompanied 
with  music  and  a  gi;eat  concourse  of  people. 
He  flien  ehuses-  himself  a  Moorish  name, 
and  fixea  on  a  person  who  adopts  him  as  a 
child,  and  is  ever  afterwards  called  his  &ther. 
Tbia  adoption,  hpwever,  ia  only  nominal,  for 
he  ir  by  na  means  bound  to  support  him. 
1^  new  convert  iS'  not  allowed  to  marry 
any  other  woman  than  aKiegn>^  or  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  11  renegado ;  and-.his  desoendanta  are 
not  oonsideml  ae  geniune  Moon,  till  the 
feurtln  generattioiii 

,  Tbe  venagadoes  in  tbe  empire  of  Morocco 
we  prindpidly  Spomaords,.  though  there  are 
aoHFie  few  of  other  natkns  in  the  oountry, 
who^have  deserted  firoia  Centa.on  Spain,  to 
av^id  the  band  of  justice  for  sBome,  capital 
.nriuie  or  nu8de«nuiio0w.cocnjnocdgr^  indeed, 
mHSden.  Tbou^the  eanpenor  may.  &r  vaid- 
MIS  feaaons  find  «t  convenient  tq  GouBtenance 
Mnegadoes,  yet  the  MooBsihn  gaxe^  so  tho- 
tougm}^  (|9^Bf;.tliaBi^.tli^th0}LcmK«Qlb«diA^ 


-  Seven  months  before  die  feast  Aid  di^ 
Cabier,  or  the  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Mahomet,  pilgrims  from  every  quarter 
assemble  at  Fea,  in  order  to  join  the  earavan 
which  at  that  season  proceeds  for  Mecca.-^ 
They  are  composed  of  three  dasses  of  people. 
First,  the  mountaineers^  named  Brebes: 
aecondly,  the  Moorish  merchants:  and% 
thirdly,  persons  in  public  employments,  or 
who  are  engaged  about  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror. Thus  religiQU.  and  interert  conspire 
to  draw  together  a  large  and  motley  groupe; 
and  to  induce  them  to  undi^iake  a  journey 
which  is  as  fatiguing  and  dangerous  as  it  ia 
expensive. 

The  first  daas  ate  not  required  to  ask  pel% 
mission  to  join  the  caravan.  The  second  are 
obliged  to  present  tbemadiyes  to  their  respec^ 
tive  governors,  as  well  to  4void  tbe  luconve* 
niences  of  debta  on  their  own  aoeounti  aa  on 
that  of  their  families^  who  might  be  subject 
to  be  mokated  by  creditors  during  their  ab^ 
sence.  If  a  merchant  has  the  least  eonnectiM 
with  the  eourtp  it  is  expec^ted  that  be  also 
present  himself  t^  th^  emperor,  who^  aa  he 
feds  disposed*  grants  or  refiises  hicn  pernnis- 
aion  to  enter  upon  the  journey.  Those  of 
tbe  third  claM  must  have  an  express  p^nua- 
sion  from  the  emperor*  who  never  allows  any 
to  go  whose  circamataMe^  will  not  suffid^ 
endy  ei^ble  them  to  defi^  the  expences  of 
the  pilgrimage. 

As  there  fire  twa«iodes  of  performing  this 
pilgrimage,  by  se^,  and  hy  lwd«  (hose  who 
prefer  the  former  ai:e  sutgected  to  an  examii* 
nation  by  the  governor  of  the  port  whence 
they  embark^  to  see  that  thej^  pay  the  freight 
of  the  vesi»eV  an4  to  uniform  Ivim^elf  whether 
they  have  suflScient  means  to  go  and  return 
from  thisi  sieipred  oby^  of  Mahometan  devo- 
tioo,  Vi^ithoat  bei^g  under  the  necessity  of 
borrii^Mfiiig,  or  being  suspected  of  using  any 
\jsa^,  md  dish<woi«|iiable  meana  of  obtain- 
mfg:  ^  sjub^siiskenae.  Those  who  proceed  by 
Itond  we  liable  to  be  e^aminedl  also,  but 
npt  SO;  ^igpfo^sly  ^  the  others,,  tbe  shaik  of 
tW  Q^^vWi  having  the  power  to  punish 
those  whot^e^  guilty  of  auy  irregularities. 

The  p^ce  whence  the  caravan  sets  out  by 
l^jMfd  i&  frpij^TeZia^  a, town  in  the  province 


dftf  6f  Fte,  th6r  Jtetter  being  tile  first  place  of 
TSt\diav6m.  At  Pet,  th^  most  comitiereid 
dty  m  tbfe  \9-\\o}e  Arprpirg,  amf  abounding 
K^ttb  provisions  oP  every  deseriptiort,  each 

{)erisoix  ftimisbes  himself  m  the  b^t  manner 
ie  is  able,,  according  to  |iis  rank  atid  drcum- 
i&t^ticeis,  with  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  till 
be  teaches  Tripofi,  or  Tuira  at  feast. 

This  grand  caravan  is  always  accompanied 
by  many  others,  of  which  one  goes  to  Algiers, 
another  to  Tunis,  and  a  third  ta  Gratrd  Cairo, 
&c.  Those  petsons  who  go  to  Algiers  and 
Turns  are  not  undier  the  necessity^  of  asking 
jpermission,  a?^  they  are  persons  who  are  ac- 
customed to  carry  on  a  trade  with  those  two 
IjTaceS^  whence  tney  return  with  a  quantity 
of  their  respecth'-e  manufactures.  The  caps 
of  Tunii-  are  of  great  use  in  the  empire  of 
Jforocpo,  ami  theit  siBfcS  aJso  sell  at  a  very 
j^od  price^  thotTgh,' upon  thewftdfe,  those 
of  Algiers  are  preferable  for  thc^  girdfes*  used 
by  the  Moors,  curtains,  women's*  dr^ss^  and 
furniture  for  beds,  and  rodmS;  The  m^u&c- 
tures  hideed  of  both  Algiers  and- Tunis  are 
brought  to  a  gteater  perfection  than  those  of 
Morocco.  The  merchabfs  who*  go^  upon  these 
expedition??  carry  with  them  ready*  money, 
haicks^  and  slippers,  which  are  the  manu&e^ 
tures  of  Morocco,  and  dispose  of  the  two  fast 
artides  to  the  Arabs  and  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers  and 
Turns,  who,  though  they  do  not  wear  the 
hdick  as  a  prtrt  of  their  dress,  yet  make  use 
of  them  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes; 

Some  time  within  the  first  nfteeh  dayis  of 
the  month  Jumeth  Tenii,  every  proper  lire*, 
paration  being  previously  made,  the  grand 
caravan  sets  of  from  Teza  in  the  following 
order : — After  having  invoked  the  true  and 
sole  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet,  to  give 
every  benediction  to  this  ^.acred  journey,  they 
aB  me^t  near  tlie  tent  of  the  cliief  conductor, 
who  is  named  in  Arabic  Scheck  Rebedk,  and 
commence  tlieir  devotions  to  the  sound  of 
clarionets,  tambours,  &c.  The  unloaded  camels 
and  mules  are  then  .first  put  in  motion,  at* 
tended  by  the  cooks,  watermen,  &c*  Next 
to  this  party  follow  those  who  travel  on  foot, 
either  from  devotion  or  necessity;  to  these 
is  entrusted  the  care  of  the  loaded  mulies  and 
camels;   a^d   the   rear   is  brought  up   by 


rnules.  The  cardan  is  put  in  motion  at  sim« 
rise,  stops  at  twelve  o^clock  at  hmh  to  diiie^ 
^nd  about  four  in  th^  afternoon  the  peopl* 
encamp  in  the  same  manner  as  tfaey  dfai  at 
Teza. 

The  course  whieii  thl^y  take  is  tlnleagii  t\» 
interior  pArt$  df  the  tountry,  Itsiviiig  Tue* 
mecen,  A Igiers,  and  Tunis  to  their  feft*  96»i^ 
of  them,  indeed,  make  excursions  to  the  two 
latter  places,  and  afterwards  join  theeahiYitill 
By  these  means  they  dre  enabled  both  tb 
obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  pi^ovisionsr  forthein^ 
selves  and  beasts,  and  to  sell  to*  the  Arabs 
haicks,  slippers,  and  old  o^  for  wfaieh  Ch^ 
usually  receive  a  very  gocw  price ;  and  tm 
profits  enable  them  frequently  to  make  lid^ 
vantageous  purchases  at  Meccsa,  Alexandrii^ 
and  Cairo. 

Upon  their  arriv^,  after  a  journey  of  two 
months  and  a  half,  at  that  nart  of  the  ses^ 
coast  where  the  tower  of  Salines  is  situated^ 
and  w  hich  is  about  half  a  day's  ride  from  the 
dty  of  Tripoli,  they  rest  themselves  t*n  dlbys^ 
At  thi^  place  all  the  pilgrims  supply  them- 
selves  with  forty  or  fifty  days'  proviinbns^ 
which  is  generally  sufficient  to  support  them 
to  Alexandria,  or  Grand  Cairo;  and  <m  their 
retuni  they  purchase,  in  theneighbouihood  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  a  large  supply  of  mules^ 
frequently  giving  only  twenty-five  hard  dol- 
lars for  what  they  afterwards  Sell  in  MoFoe<te 
for  eighty  or  an  hundred. 

From  the  tower  of  Salines  they  continue 
their  route  as  far  as  Alexandria  and  Grand 
Cairo,  where  they  funlish  them*lves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Tripoli,  with  suffieient 
provisions  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey^ 
which^requires  altogether  near  seven  months 
to  accomplish.  To  those  who  und^ftake  this 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  tnadbe,  it  gi^erally 
answers  extremely  well.  By  purt^hasing 
goods  srt  one  place,  and  selling  them  at  an- 
other,  they  contrive  to  ihake  uposi  each  s^le 
a  profit  of  ten' per  centL  -       ? 

The  Arabs  ffbmFeii  aa  iar>  as  Alexandridi 
and  Grand  Cidro,  though- a  ntde  class  of  peo- 
ple, are  very  warmly  attaicbed  t<^  their  reH^ 
gibh,  and  on^  that  aocohrit  givi^the  'p41^a)# 
a  friendly  re(wptioii,v*lcimiflflingt  them  with 
barley;  butter,  iggfii^  nibttbn^:be«fi*&«<  rFiOta 
that  place,  howeveryto^MwQQi^tWrrQiiffr'i^ 


ne&ctors,  frequently  b^oome  the 
(£  these  holy  travellers.    On  tlie^ 
they  spare  nothing,  and  lenve  t 
miicb  zs  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
if  they  refuse  the  contribution- 
usually  demand  for  permitting 
to    pass    peaceably  through 
Within  the  Ifist  seven  or  e^' 
passagie  is  become  more  dang' 
The  banditti  now  assemble 
derable- bodies  in  these  de^ 
tain  passes  the  travellers 
mth  great  advantage.  Inf 
of  Suez,  for  instance,  abo* 
t(»ravan  may  be  defeated  ^ 
These  robbers,  therefor 
nwit  to  post  themselves 
to  attack  it  in  this  plac 

*  Those  people  who  c 
endeavour  to  convert 
ready  money  upon  t' 
TBrhere,  with  the  rer 
and  other  Mahomef 
mem  orate  by  a  feas^ 
prophet  Mahomet, 

^  liged  to  sacrifice 
computed  that  f 
tenth  of  the  moor 
of  sheep  are  slai 

*  After  the  jler 
the  majority  of 
selves  m  layin 
advantage*    f 
silks,  &C.S   f 
musk,  Persf 
of  them  sa^ 
Grand  Cai 
^tock  of  rf 
^ilks  of  d' 
«vcry  art 
)price  all 
assert^  s 
^alue  ' 

these  f 
amou* 
Tt 
iher 
and 
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sent  a  sing 
1  superstitioi 
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'  sopha,  or  a  I 
arches  whi 
eamel,  and 
convenient, 
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which  I  fe  i 
completely  i 
that  I  was 
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tif^ft  nev^  be  ^ffiioed  from  my  Haetnbry. 

^  We  e^ibered  into  tiie  eourt  hy  a  path  a 
fb^lt  higf)^  upon  the  horthera  angle  of  the 
l^bb^  wiiich  IS  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
temple.  Before  we  arrived  at  it,  yfit  passed 
tMt^  a  sort  of  isolated  triumphal  wck>  called 
B^es  tgetem,  like  the  gate  by  whieh  vm  had 
enlei*^.  Being  arrived  at  the  house  of  €!od» 
yft  pealed  a  little  prayer,  kissed  the  sacked 
Mack  ^tone  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel^ 
and  named  hagara  el  assouad,  or  the  heavenly 
Cftone ;  aiid  having  the  guide  at  our  head,  we 
l^rfbrmed  the  first  tour  Tound  the  kaaba,  re- 
citing prayers  at  the  same  time. 

**  The  kaaba  is  a  quadrilateral  tower,  en- 
tirely covered  with  ah  immense  black  cloth, 
except  the  base.  Tlie  black  stone  is  disco- 
vered through  an  opening  in  the  cloth.  It 
is  encrusted  on  the  eastern  angle.  A  similar 
opening  to  the  former,  at  the  southern  angle, 
discovers  a  part  of  it  which  is  of  common 
fnarble.  On  the  north-west  side  rises  a  para- 
|iet,  about  four  feet  high,  forming  nearly  a 
semi-circle,  separated  from  the  building,  and 
called  el  hager  Ismael,  or  the  stones  of  Is- 
maeL** 

The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  ulterior 
ceremonies  which  are  observed  in  this  religi- 
ous act,  such  as  AH  Bey  performed  at  this 
period : — The  pilgrims  go  seven  times  round 
the  kaaba,  beginning  at  the  black  stone,  or 
the  eastern  angle,  and  passing  the  principal 
front,  in  which  is  the  door-;  from  whence 
they  turn  to  the  west  and  south,  outside  of 
flie  stones  of  Ismael.  Being  arrived  at  the 
southern  angle,  they  stretch  out  the  right 
arm ;  when,  liaving  touched  the  angular 
marble  with  the  hand,  taking  great  care  that 
the  lower  part  of  their  garment  does  not 
touch  the  uncovered  base,  they  pass  it  over 
tlie  face  and  beard,  saying,  *  In  the  name  of 
God,  the  greatest  God,  praises  be  to  God,* 
and  they  continue  to  walk  towards  the  north- 
ward, saying  •  Oh !  great  God  be  with  me ; 
give  me  the  good  things  of  this  world  and 
those  of  the  next*  Being  returned  to  the 
eastern  ahgle,  they  raise  their  hands  as  at 
beginning  of  the  canonical  prayer,  and  cry, 
f  In  the  name  of  God,  the  greatest  God.' — 
They  afterwards  say,,  with  their  hands  down, 
'Praises  be  to  Gi3d.*    The  other  tours  are 


ferent  ordenu    At  the  end  <^  the  sevmth, 
and  after  having  kissed  the  black  stone,  they 
recite  in  common  a  short  prayer,  standing 
near  the  door  of  the  kaaba,  from  when/ue  they 
go  to  a  sort  of  cradle,  called  malum  Ibrahim, 
m  the  place  of  Abraham,  situated  between 
kaaba  and  the  arch  Beb-^-selera,  whcii  they 
recite  a  common  prayer.    They  then  go  to 
the  well  Zemzin,  and  draw  buckets  of  water, 
of  which  they  drink  as  much  as  they  can 
swallow.    After  this  they  leave  the  temple 
by  el  beb  Safi^  or  the  gate  of  S^a;  from 
whence  they  go  up  a  small  street  facing, 
which  forms  what  is  called  dyebel  Safta,  or 
the  hill  of  Safia.    At  the  end  of  this  street, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  portico  composed 
of  three  arches  upon  columns,  asoended  by 
steps,  is  the  sacred  place  called  Safik.  When 
the  pilgrims  have  arrived  there,  they  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  redte  a  short  prayer  standing.     The 
procession  then  directs  its  course  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  passes  a  part  of  the  hill 
of  Merona^  the  pilgrims  reciting  some  prayera 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  great  wall.    They  then  asoeiid  some 
steps,  and  turning  their  faces  towards  the 
temple,  the  view  of  which  is  interrupted  by 
the  intervening  houses^  recite  a  short  prayer 
standing,  and  continue  to  go  from  the  one  hill 
to  the  other  seven  times,  repeating  prayers 
in  a  loud  voice  as  they  proceed,  and  short 
ones  at  the  two  sacred  places  which  consti- 
tute the  seven  journeys  between  the  two 
hills. .  These  ceremonies  being  conripleted, 
there  are  a  number  of  barbers  in  waiting  to 
shave  the  pilgrims'  heads,  which  they  do  very 
quickly ;  the  person  on  whom  they  operate 
saying  prayers  while  they  sit,  and  the  barbers 
repeating  them  after  them  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  word  for  word.  Almost  all  Mahometans 
leave  a  tuft  of  hair  to  grow  upon  the  crown 
of  their  head.     The  scnarif  Abdoulouchab 
declared  this  to  be  a  sin,  and  every  one  is 
obliged  to  have  his  tuft  taken  away  by  the 
hands  of  the  inexorable  barber. 

At  the  third  visit  of  Ali  Bey  to  the  temple, 
the  kaaba  was  washed  and  perfumed  in  the 
following  manner: — Two  hours  after  sun- 
riFje,  the  sultan  Scherif  went*  to  the  temple, 
accoYnpatiied  Iby  about  thirty  persons^.and 


their,  waist;  except  some  few  wlio  had  a 
,'napkin  placed  on  the  left  shoulder  that  passed 
under  the  right  arm :  they  were  perfectly 
naked  in  every  other  respect,  with  their 
match-locks,  and  their  rhangears,  or  large 
knives  hung  to  their  girdles.  All  the  peo- 
ple fled  at  the  sight  of  this  torrent  of  n^en, 
and  left  them  the  whole  street  to  themselves, 
A  column  defiled,  composed  of  5000  men 
»o  pressed  together  in  the  whole  width  of 
the  street,  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  move  a  hand.  The  column  was 
preceded  by  three  or  four  horsemen,  who 
were  armed  ivith  lances  twelve  feet  long; 
and  followed!  by  twenty  men  mounted 
tapon- horses,  camels,  and  dromedaries,  with 
lances  like  the  others ;  but  they  had  neither 
flags,  drums,  nor  any  other  instrument  or 
military  trophy  during  their  march.  Some 
uttered  exclamations  of  holy  joy  ;  others  re- 
futed prayers  in  a  confused  and  boisterous 
voice.  They  marched  in  this  manner  to  the 
tipper  part  of  the  town,  where  they  began  to 
file  off  in  parties  to  enter  the  temple  by  the 
gate  Beb-es-selem.  A  great  number  of  child- 
ren belonging  to  the  city,  who  generally 
serve  as  guides  to  strangers,  came  to  meet 
them,  and  presented  themselves  successively 
to  the  different  parties  to  assist  them  as 
guides  in  the  sacred  ceremonies.  Among 
these  infantine  guides  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle  nian.  Already  had  jthe  first  parties 
began  their  turns  round  the  kaaba,  and  were 
pressing  towards  the  black,  stone  to  kiss  it, 
when  the .  others,  impatient  of  being  kept 
waiting,  advanced  in  a  tumult,  and  mixed 
among  the  first.  Confusion  was  soqn  at  its 
height,  and  prevented  them  from  hearing  the 
voices  of  their  young  guides.  Tumult  suc- 
ceeded to  confusion.  All  wishing  to  kiss  the 
stone,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  spot ; 
anc^  many  of  them  made  their  way  with 
their  sticks  in  their  hands.  In  vain  did 
their  chiefs  mount  the  base  near  the  stone, 
with  a  view  to  enforce  order;  their,  cries 
and  sighs  were  useless;  as  the  holy  zeal  for 
the  hipuse  of  God  by  which  they  were  in- 
spired Would  not  permit  them  to  listen  to 
reason^  or  to  the  voice  of  their  chiefs.— -The 
m'ovehient  of  the  circle  increased  by  mutual 
impiils^,    .^l^ey  resertibled  at  iasl  a  swarm 


hive,  circulating  rapidly .  round,  the  Jcaab% 
and  by  their  tumultuous  pressure  bcaaking 
all  the  lamps  which  surrounded  it  with  the 
jguns  they  carried  on  their  shouldei^ 

After  the  different  ceremonies  round  the 
house  of  God,  every  party  ought  to  have 
drank  and  sprinkled  themselves  with  the 
water  of  the  miraculous  well:    but  they 
rushed  towards  it  in  suoli  crowds,  that  in  a 
few  moments  the  ropes,  the  buckets,  and  the 
puUies  were  ruined*    The  chief,  and  those 
employed  at  the  zerazen  abandoned  their 
posts :  the  Wehabites  alone  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  well ;  and  giving  each  other  their 
hands,  they  formed  a  chain  which  descended 
to  the  bottom,  and  obtained  the  water  how 
they  could.     The  greater  part  had  brought 
no  money  with  them ;  and  instead  of  paying 
their  infant  guides,  or  the  usual  offerings  to 
Gofl,  they  presented  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
of  a  very  coarse  powder,  small  pieces  of  lead 
or  some  grains  of  coffee.    These  ceremonies 
being  finished,  their  heads,  which  were  co- 
vered with  hair  an  inch  long,  were  shaved  in 
the  streets  ;  and  the  barbers  were  paid  in  the 
same  coin  as  that  which  rewarded  the  child- 
ren and  the  officers  of  the   temple.     The 
chief,  or  guardian  of  the  well,  is  a  young 
man  about  twenty -eight ;  extremely  hand- 
some, with  very  fine  eyes.      He  dresses  re- 
markably well,  and  his  manners  are  refined. 
He  has  an  air  of  sweetness,  which  is  seducing: 
on  first  acquaintance,  he  appears  to  possess 
all  the  qualities  which  render  a  man  amiable. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  well  he  holds  an  infamous 
and  cruel  office,  which  the  sultan  scherifs  of 
Mecca  have  had  the  unparalleled  audacity 
and    iniquity   to   establish  and  avow:    bis, 
title  is.  The  Poisoner !  When  he  wis)ies  to 
destroy  some  obnoxious  individual,  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  town, 
or  with  the  existence  of  such  a  wretch,  he 
sends  him  a  magnificent  dhmer ;  and  every 
day  two  small  pitchers  of  the  watci  from 
the  miraculous  well.     He  eveji  watches  the 
moment  when  his  victim  goes  to  the  temple, 
and  displays  every  other  indication  of  the. 
most  devoted  attachment,  and  the  purest 
sincerity.     The  miscreant  observes  the  same 
conduct   to  all  the  pachas   who  come  to 


the  lei^t  caprice,  which  may  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  sultan  ^heriC  he  orders,  the 
other  obeys.  As  it  is  considered  impious 
not  to  receive  the  sacred  water  presented  by 
the  chief  of  the  well,  this  man  is  arbiter  of 
the  lives  of  every  one,  and  has  already  sacri-. 
ficed  many  victims.  From  time  im  memorial 
the  sultan  scherifs  of  Mecca  have  had  a  poi- 
soner at  their  courts,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  do  not  try  to  conceal  it ;  since  it  is  well 
known  in  Egypt  and  Constantinople* that  the 
divan  has  several  times  sent  to  Mecca  pachas 
cr  other  persons  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  man- 
ner. A  traveller,  who  had  been  warned  of 
his  danger  by  the  Arabs,  accepted  his  water 
and  his  entertainments  with  unalterable  sere- 
nity and  coolness,  but  took  the  precaution  to 
keep  three  doses  of  vitriplated  zinc  always  in 
his  pocket,  that  he  might  take  it  the  instant 
he  should  perceive  the  least  indication  of 
treason. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  natural  history 
which  abound  in  Morocco,  the  camelion  claims 
our  first  attention.  Tatta  is  the  Arabic,  and 
Tayuh  the  Shelluh  name  for  this  extraordi- 
nary and  complicated  animal ;  its  head  re- 
sembles that  of  a  fish,  the  body  that  of  a 
beast,  the  tail  that  of  a  serpent,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  arms 
and  hands  of  a  human  being ;  the  tongue  is 
pointed  like  that  of  a  serpent,  and  is  so  in- 
stantaneous in  its  motion,  that  the  human 
sight  can  scarcely  perceive  it  when  it  darts 
it  out  to  the  length  of  its  body,  to  catch  flies 
(its  ordinary  food) :  in  doing  this  it  never 
misses  its  mark;  there  is  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  attaches  the  fly  to  the  tongue. 
I  have  often  admired  the  velocity  with  which 
the  camelion  thus  secures  its  food. 

The  length  of  the  camelion,  when  full 
grown,  is  ten  or  twelve  inches,  including  the 
tail.  When  suddenly  discovered  and  pur- 
sued, it  runs  fast,  forgetting  its  wonted  cau- 
tion, which  is  never  to  trust  to  the  tread  of 
the  foot,  the  toes  of  which  grasp  .the  object 
they  tread  on :  in  its  ordinary  movements, 
•  its  step  is  geometrically' exact ;  it  looks  care- 
fully around  to  discover  the  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding place,  and  to  ascertain  if  every 
thing  De  safe,  one  eye  looking  behind,  the 
other  before,  and  in  all  transverse  directions ; 


jecting  firom  the  head,  and  moving  in  various 
and  independent  diriections;  having  ascer- 
tained that  its  feet  are  safe,  and  that  thesub- 
stafipe  op  which  they  are  fi?ced  is  firm,  the 
camelion  disengages  its  tail,  and  proceeds  on, 
with  the .  same  caution,  again  fastening  the 
tail,  by  twisting  it  round  some  branch  or 
twig,  till  it  has  ascertained  the  safety  of  the 
next  step. 

Many  doubts  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  camelion*s  mode  of  changing  its  colour : 
from  the  various  and  repeated  observations 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  made  on 
this  most  extraordinary  animal,  in  a  confined 
as  well  as  in  a  free  state,  we  have  heen  enabled 
to  ascertain,  that  in  gardens  (its  ordinary  re- 
sort) it  gradually  changes  it^  colour,  assum- 
ing  that  of  the  substance  over  which  it  passes, 
and  to  do  this  it  requires  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes ;  the  change  beginning  by  the  body 
becoming  covered  with  smaU  spots  ^f  the 
colour  of  the  substance  over  which  it  actually 
passes,  and  which  gradually  increase,  till  it  is 
altogether  of  that  particular  colour;  green 
appears  its  favourite,  or  at  least  it  assumes 
that  hue  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  for 
many  have  seen  it  on  vines  so  perfectly  green, 
that  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable  firom  the 
leaves ;  when  it  assumes  a  white  or  black 
colour,  these  are  not  clear,  but  of  a  dirty  hue, 
inclining  to  brown.  When  irritated,  it  will 
.gradually  assume  a  dirty,  blackish  colour, 
which  it  retains  whilst  the  irritation  lasts, 
swelling  its  sides,  and  hissing  like  a  serpent ; 
when  asleep,  or  inclined  to  rest,  it  is  of  a 
whitish  cast.  In  the  course  of  the  various 
experiments  which  curiosity  and  admiration 
of  the  camelion  induced  me  to  make,  it  was 
discovered  that  it  never  drinks,  and  that  it 
always  avoids  wet  and  rain.  Mr.  Jackson  kept 
three  in  a  cage  for  the  period  of  four  months, 
during  whicn  time  he  never  gave  them  any 
food :  they  appeared  withered  and  tliin.-^ 
Others,  which  he  kept  in  a  small  confined  gar- 
den, retained  their  original  size  and  appear- 
ance ;  consequently  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables ;  thoise 
confined  in  the  cage  did  not  vary  their  colour 
much,  appearing  generally  that  of  the  cage ; 
but  if  any  tiling  green,  such  as  vegetables, 
were  placed  near  it,  they  would  assume  timt 


so  much  the  colour  of  the  oqject  overwhich 
tliey  pPDffressively  passed  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  discover  tnem.  Various  medidnal 
qualities  are  assigned  to  the  flesh  of  the  ca- 
melion ;  and  many  whimsical  effects  are  at- 
tributed to  fumigation  with  it  when  dried ; 
debilitated  persons  liave  recourse  to  it,  and 
it  is  accordingly  sold  in  all  the  dnig  shope  at 
Morocco,  Fez,  and  other  places,  which  shops 
are  named  Hanute  £1  Attira:  the  smell 
arising  from  the  fumigation  is  by  no  means 
grateful;  but  what  scent  will  prevent  an 
African  from  usin^  that  remedy  which  cre- 
dulity or  superstition  has  persuaded  him  will 
give  strengtn  to  the  impotent ! 

The  Arabs  assert,  that  the  camelion  is  the 
only  animal  which  destroys  the  serpent,  and 
it  is  said  to  do  it  in  the  following  manner : 
it  proceeds  cautiously  on  the  bou^  of  some 
tree,  under  which  ^e  serpent  deeps,  and 
placing  itself  perpendicularlv  over  its  head, 
discharges  a  glutinous  threaa  of  saliva,  hav- 
ing a  white  drop  At  the  «nd,  which,  fallir^ 
on  the  serpent's  liead,  soon  kills  him.  This 
assertion  being  general  and  uncontroverted 
among  the  Arabs,  we  have  mentioned  it,  as  a 
hint  to  future  travellers,  who  may  be  desir- 
ous of  investigating  its  truth. 

The  camelion  is,  by  some  persons, 'said  to 
l)e  venomous ;  1)ut  no  one  ever  knew  any 
liarm  done  by  them,  though  the  boys  some- 
times carry  them  in  their  bosoms  for  a  whole 

iiay-  . 

Locusts  {Jenaad), — This  destructive  crea- 
ture, which  the  Trench  call  sauterelle,  con- 
founding it  with  the  common  grasshopper, 
differs  v«ry  much  from  that  insect,  in  itlie 
direful  effects  and  devastation  it  causes  4n 
the  countries  it  visits.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
translationof  Loto*s  Abyssinia,  hasrendered 
it  grasshopper,  although  it  evidently  shotrld 
have  been  translated  locust. 

Locusts  are  produced  from  some  tmknown 
physical  cause,  tad  proceed  from  the  desert, 
always  coming  from  the  south.  When  they 
visit  a  country,  it  behoves  every  individual 
to  lay  in  a  provision  against  a  famine ;  for 
they  are  said  to  stay  three,  five,  or  seven 
years.  During  Mr.  Jaekson^s  residence  in 
west  Old  south  Barbary,  those  countries  auf- 
Srnd  a  visitation  from  them  A\mBg  ^aeven 


selves,  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants; 
and  when  tlie  (saltan  jerraad)  ting  of  the 
locusts  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not 
one  solitary  straggler  being  left  behind  to  wit- 
ness  the  devastation.  When  they  have  eaten 
dl  other  vegetation,  they  attack  the  trees, 
consmning  first  the  leaves,  and  then  the  bark, 
so  that  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
from  their  unsparing  rapacity,  bears  the  faee 
of  winter. In  my  travels  (says  this  gentle- 
man), th^  were  so  thick,  as  sometimesactually 
to  have  covered  my  liorse's  hoofs,  as  he  went 
^  along ;  it  is  very  annoying  to  travel  through 
a  host  of  them,  as  they  are  continually  flying 
in  your  &ce,  and  settling  on  your  hands  and 
clothes.  At  a  distance,  they  appear,  in  the 
air,  like  an  immense  cloud,  darkening  the 
snn ;  and  whilst  employed  in  devouring  the 
produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed  thai 
they  tmifbrmly  proceed  one  way,.as  regulariy 
as  a  disciplined  army  on  its  march ;  nor  will 
It  he  possible  to  discover  a  single  one  going 
a  dilSn^ent  way  (rom  the  vest  Brfore  the 
plague  in  1799*  the  country  was  covered 
"wim  them :  a  singular  inddent  dien  occurred 
at  ¥A  Araiclie^,  tfie  whole  oonntry,  from  the 
'Confines  of  Sahara  to  that  place,  was  ravaged 
^  them,  but  after  crossing  the  riirer  Kl  Kos 
they  were  not  to  be  seen,  though  there  was 
nothing  to  prevtmt  them  from  flying  across 
it;  moreover,  they  were  all  moving  that 
way,  that  is  to  the  north;  but  when  they 
yeaelied  die  banks  of  the  river,  they  proceeded 
eastward,  ^o  that  the  gardens  and  fields  north 
of  El  Arnche  were  full  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  grain.  The  Arabs  of  the  province  of  £3 
Garb  <!onsidered  this  remarkable  circum- 
stanee  as  aH  evident  ioterpoaition  of  provi- 
dence. 

Thisourseof  heaven  can  only  be  conceived 
'by  those  who  have  seen  the  dismal  efiectaof 
their  devastation  :  the  poor  people,  by  living 
on  them,  become  meagre  and  indolent,  for 
no  labour  will  yield  fruit,  whilst  the  loeusts 
continue  increasing  in  numbers.  In  tUe 
rainy  season  they  partially  disappear,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  spring  the  ground  is  co» 
Tered  with  their  young ;  those  crops  of  com 
which  are  first  mature,  and  the  grain  whifih 
beoonaes  hardened  before  the  locust  attaiM 
its  fiiU  growth,  are  likely  to  escape,  previdfld 


fised  upon. 

In  the  year  1799>  these  destructive  insects 
were  carried  away  into  the  Western  Ocean 
by  a  violent  hurricane;  and  the  shores  were 
afterwards  covered  with  their  dead  bodies^ 
which  in  many  places  emitted  a  pestilential 
^mell ;  that  is,  wnerever  the  land  was  low,  or 
where  the  salt  water  had  not  washed  them  ; 
to  this  event  succeeded  a  most  abundant 
crop  of  corn,  the  lands  which  had  lain  fallow 
for  years,  being  now  cultivated;  but  the 
produce  of  the  cultivation  was  accompanied 
with  a  most  infectious  and  deadly  plague,  a 
calamity  of  which  the  locusts  hlive  often  been 
observed  to  be  the  fore-runners. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Paulus 
Orosius: — " In  the consulshipof  Marcus Plau- 
^iyis  Hypsa^us,  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
Africa  scarce  breatlung  from  bloody  wars,  a 
terrible  and  extraordinary  destruction  en- 
sued ;  for  now  throughout  Africa  an  infinite 
multitude  of  locusts  were  collected,  and  hav- 
ii^  devoured  the  growing  com,  and  con- 
sumed the  v^etables,  and  kaves  of  the  trees, 
their  tender  boughs,  and  their  bark,  they 
were  finally  driven,  by  a  sudden  and  tem- 
pestuous wind,  into  the  air,  and  being  driven 
oy  the  wind  through  the  air,  at  length  were 
drowned  in  the  sea :  their  carcases,  loathsome 
and  putrified,  being  cast  up  by  the  waves  of 
the  sea  in  immense  heaps,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  shore,  bred  an  incredible  and  infectious 
amell,  after  which  followed  so  general  a  pes-' 
tilence  of  all  living  creatures,  that  the  dead 
bodies  of  cattle,  wild  beasts;  and  fowls,  cor- 
rupted by  dissolution,  filled  the  atmosphere 
with  a  contagious  miasma,  and  augmented 
the  fury  of  the  plague ;  but  how  great  and 
extraordinary  a  death  of  men  there  was,  I 
cannot  but  tremble  to  report :  in  Numidia, 
where  Micipsa  was  the  king,  died  eighty 
thousand  persons;  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
Carthage  and  Utica,  about  two  hundred 
thousand  are  reported  to  have  perished; 
from  the  city  of  Utica  itself  were,  by  this 
means,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
thirty  thousand  soldiers, -who  were  appointed 
to  be  the  garrison  of  Airica;  and  the  destruc- 
tion -wafi  so. violent,  according  to  report,  that 
from  one  gate  of  Utica  were  carried  to  be 
Ixurie^t  iA  one  and  the  same  day,  the  bodies 


diers ;  so  that  by  the  grace  of  God  (through 
whose  mercy^  and  in  confidence  of  wiiom  I 
speak  of  these  events)  I  boldly  affirm  that 
sometimes,  even  in  our  days,  the  logusts  do 
niuch  mischief,  yet  never  before  happened, 
in  the  time  of  the  Christians,  a  calamity  so 
insupportable  as  this  scourge  of  locusts, 
which,  when  alive,  are  insuflferable,  and  after 
their  death  produce  much  more  pernicious 
consequences;  which,  if  they  had  lived,  A^ould 
have  destroyed  every  vegetable  thing'*,  but 
being  dead,  destroyed,  through' the  plague 
%vhich  they  produced,,  all  earthly  creatures.** 

The  Saharawans,  or  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
rejoice  to  see  the  clouds  of  locusts  proceed- 
ing towards  the  north,  anticipating  there- 
from  a  general  mortality,  which  th^y  call 
(el-khere),  the  good,  or  the  benediction  ;  for 
after  depopulating  the  rich  plains  of  Barbary, 
it  afforas  tolhem  an  opportunity  of  emanat- 
ing from  their  arid  recesses  in  the  desert^  to 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  desolated  plains,  or 
along  tlie  banks  of  some  river ;  as  was  done 
by  one  of  the  kabyles  of  Tuat,  after  the 
plague  had  depopulated  Barbary  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1799,  and  the  spring  of 
1800,  when  these  wild  Arabs  poured  into 
Draha  from  Sahara,  and  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  from  that  devastated 
country. 

Locusts  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and 
during  the  above  periods  dishes  of  them  were 
generally  served  up  at  the  princip^  repasts ; 
there  are  various  ways  of  dressing  them : 
that  usually  adopted  was  to  boil  them  In 
water  half  an  hour ;  then  sprinkle  them  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  tliem,  adding  a  little 
vinegar ;  the  head,  wings,  and  legs  are  thrown 
.  away,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  eaten,  and  re- 
sembles the  taste  of  prawns.  As  the  crite- 
rion  of  goodness  in  all  eatables  among  the 
Moors  is  regulated  by  the  stimulating  qua- 
.  lities  which  they  possess,  so  these  locusts  are 
preferred  to  pigeons,  because  supposed  to  be 
more  invigorating.  A  person  may  eat  a 
plate-full  of  them,  containing  two  or  three 
hundred,  without  any  ill  effects! 

When  the  locust  is  young  it  is  green ;  as 
it  grows  it  assumes  a  yellQw  hue,  and  lastly 
becomes  browh.  I  was  informed  bjr  an  Arab, 
who  bad  seen  the  (sultan  jeraad)  lynjg  of*  the 


luiiy  cx>iourea  tnan  ine  orainary  one ;  dui  i 
never  myself  could  procute  a  sight  of  it. 

The  scorpion  (el  akarb). — The  scorpion  is 
generally  two  inches  in  length,  and  resembles 
so  much  the  lobster  in  its  form,  that  the  lat- 
ter is  called  by  the  Arabs  (akerb  d^elbahar) 
the  sea-scorpion  :  it  has  several  joints  or  di- 
visions in  its  tail,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
indicative  of  its  age;  thus,  if  it  Jhave  five,  it 
is  considered  to  be  five  years  old.  The  poi- 
son of  this  reptile  is  in  its  tail,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  small,  curved,  sharp-pointed  sting, 
similar  to  the  piickle  of  a  bucK-thom  tree ; 
the  curve  being  downwards,  it  turns  its  tail 
upwards  when  it  strikes  a  blow. 

Tlie  scorpion  delights  in  stony  places,  and 
in  old  ruins ;  in  some  stony  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Haha  they  abound  so  much,  that  on 
turning  up  the  stones,  three  or  four  will  be 
found  under  each.  Some  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  others  brown,  and  some  black ;  the 
yellow  possess  the  strongest  poison,  but  the 
venom  of  each  afiects  the  part  wounded  with 
frigidity ;  which  takes  place  soon  after  the 
sting  has  been  inflicted. 

During  the  summer,  the  city  of  Morocco 
is  so  infested  with  this  venomous  reptile,  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  in  the  beds: 
all  persons,  therefore,  who  visit  Morocco  at 
this  ^ason  of  the  year,  should  have  the  feet 
of  their  bedsteads  plac^  in  tubs  or  pans  of 
water ;  this  precaution  will  also  prevent  the 
attack  of  bugs,  which  in  summer  are  a  per- 
fect nuisance;  but  the  inhabitants  are  ac- 
customed to  all  these  sorts  of  inconveniences, 
and  care  not  about  them. 

Most  families  in  Morocco  keep  a  bottle  of 
scorpions  infused  in  olive  oil,  which  is  used 
whenever  any  person  \s  stung  by  them ;  for 
although  the  scorpion  carries  an  antidote  in 
itself,  it  is  npt  always  to  be  caught,  as  it  often 
Stings  a  person  whilst  asleep,  and  disappears 
before  he  awakes,  or  thinks  of  looking  for  it ; 
in  which  event  the  body  of  the  live  scorpion 
cannot  of  course  be  procured.  It  is  necessary 
to  bind  the  part,  if  possible,  above  the  place 
•tung,  then  to  cauterize,  and  afterwards  to 
Scarify  the  nuncture,  to  prevent  the  venom 
ftom  pervaoing  the  system ;  this  method  is 
Mmetimes  eflEectual,  and  sometimes  not,  ac- 
OSnling  to  the  situatioQ  of  the  part  wounded^ 


more  poisonous  man  Qtners ;  oui;  wnere  uie 
flesh  of  the  reptile  can  be  obtained,  the  cure 
is  certain  and  effectual. 

Serpents  and  noxious  animals  are  numerous. 
The  domestic  serpent  claims  some  attention. 
In  the  city  of  Morocco  these  animals  abound; 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  its  domestic 
serpent,  which  is  sometimes  seen  moving 
along  the  roofs  of  the  apartments*;  they  are 
never  molested  by  the  family,  who  would 
not  hurt  them  on  any  consideration,  conceiv- 
ing them  a  benediction  on  the  household  , 
they  have  been  known  to  suck  the  breasts 
of  women  whilst  asleep,-  and  retire  without 
offering  any  further  injury^  They  are  sc 
susceptible  as  to  be  sensible  of  enmity  to. 
wards  them,  and  it  is  thought  imprudent  tc 
Incur  their  displeastire ;  for  this  reason  the 
inhabitants  of  Morocco  treat  them  kindly, 
and  as  members  of  the  familv,  not  wishing 
to  disturb  an  animal  that  claims  the  right* 
of  hospitality  by  settling  in  their  house. 

The  tortoise  (fackrone)«— Land  tortoises  oi 
a  very  large  size  abound  in  Barbary  and  in 
Suse,  where,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  day, 
one  may  collect  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  ati 
hour.  They  are  esteemed  good  eating  by 
the  French,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  wonderful  geo- 
metrical construction  of  this  animal  is  such 
that  it  will  bear  a  ton-weight  on  its  back. 

In  Sahara,  the  turpins,  or  land-tortoises, 
are  reported  to  be  very  large,  weighing  four, 
five,  or  six  hundred  weight;  but  I  never 
heard  of  any  like  those  found  at  the  time 
Leo  Africanus  wrote,  who  mentions  a  man 
who  had  seen  one  as  big  as  a  tun,  and  he 
himself  says  he  saw  one  the  size  of  a  barrel 

Among  the  various  animals  which  the 
Arabs  hunt  for  sport  or  profit,  that  whidi 
most  fully  rewards  their  exertions  is  the 
ostrich:  a  party  oi  about  twenty  Arabs 
mounted  on  the  desert  horses,  set  out  toge- 
ther,  ridinggently  against  the  wind,  one  after 
the  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
asunder;  they  walk  on,  tracing  the  foot* 
marks,  till  they  discover  those  of  the  ostri<^ 
which  they  then  follow ;  when  they  come  in 
sight  of  their  game,  thev  rusli  towards  it  at 
full  speed,  always  keepir 


^     keepmg  nearlv  the 
distance  as  at  first;   the  bird  finding  het 
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the  wind»  turns  towards  the  horsemen,  and 
after  escaping  the  first  and  second,  is  perhaps 
shot,  or  brought  down  by  the  third  or 
fourth,  or  some  of  those  that  follow ;  they 
are,  however,  often  a  whole  day  in  the  chase 
before  they  secure  their  bird.  Were  it  not 
for  this  stratagem,  aided  by  the  stupidity  of 
the  ostrich,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
it ;  thus  we  see,  that  Providence,  whenever 
it  gives  any  extraordinary  quality  to  an  ani- 
mal,  gives  also  another  to  neutralise  thai 
quality,  and  thereby  to  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  man.  The  Saharawans  carry  mu«- 
quets,  but  in  hunting  the  ostrich  they  rarely 
use  them,  trusting  rather  to  their  zerwata, 
which  is  a  stick  about  two  feet  long  and 
three  inches  in  circumference,  taken  from 
tlie  alk  soudan  tree,  or  the  tree  that  produces 
the  Senegal  gum,  being  a  nard  close-grained 
heavy  wood ;  this  zerwata  they  throw  with 
extraordinarj"  dexterity  at  the  legs  of  the 
birds,  and  by  breaking,  or  maiming  them, 
impede  their  progress,  and  by  that  means 
secure  them.  Having  cut  the  throat  accord- 
ing to  the  Mahometan  practice,  they  pluck 
off  the  feathers  and  divide  them,  as  well  as 
the  carcase,  into  different  portions :  on  these 
occasions,  as  on  all  others,  whether  in  hunt- 
ing, pillaging,  or  attacking  (the  akkabahs) 
accumulated  caravans  from  Soudan,  they 
divide  the  booty  into  as  many  shares  as  there 
are  persons  to  partake,  caring  but  little 
about  the  equality  of  them;  then  each  per- 
son taking  something  that  he  has  about  him 
(such  as  a  key,  a  knife,  or  a  piece  of  money), 
he  puts  it  into  the  comer  of  a  hayk  or  gar- 
ment,  and  covers  it  over,  waiting  till  some 
stranger  or  uninterested  person  appears,  whom 
they  engage  to  take  out  of  the  garment, 
before  mentioned,  the  different  articles  depo- 
sited therein,  and  to  place  one  on  each  of  the 
parcels  or  lots  of  feathers  and  meat,  when 
each  person  takes  up  that  portion  on  which 
the  article  belonging  to  him  is  placed ;  they 
then  separate,  and  retire  to  their  respective 
douas,  where  they  regale  themselves  and 
their  families  with  the  produce  of  their  sport. 
The  flesh  of  the  ostrich  is  by  no  means  pa- 
latable to  an  European  ;  it  is  a  dark-coloured 
and  strong  meat ;  the  fat  is  much  esteemed 
in  medicmc  for  all  kinds  of  bruises  and 


money  will  not  always  procure  it,  friend8hi]> 
or  hospitality  being  more  powerful  in  tlMse 
re^ons  than  even  money  itself  This  m^ 
dicine,  therefore,  is  oft>en  procurable  only 
through  the  former.  The  feathers  are  sold 
by  the  hunters  to  the  agents  of  the  merchants 
of  Mogodore,  established  at  Wedinoon,  for 
the  purpose  of  tranportation  finally  to  £u« 
rope,  to  adorn  the  heads  of  our  fiishionabk 
females. 

The  (dubbah)  hyasna. — ^The  dubbah,  a  tern} 
which  designates  the  hycena  among  the 
Arabs,  is  an  animal  of  a  ferocious  counte- 
nance;  but  in  its  disposition  more  stupid 
than  fierce;  it  is  found  in  all  the  mountains  of 
Barbary,  and  wherever  rocks  and  caverns  are 
seen :  this  extraordinary  animal  has  the  oppo- 
site quality  of  the  deeb,  having  a  vaffue  and 
stupid  stare,  insomuch  that  a  heavy  dull  par^ 
son  is  designated  by  the  term  duboah.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  not  eaten,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  hunger:  those,  however; 
who  have  tasted  it  assert  that  it  causes  stu- 
pefaction for  a  certain  time;  hence,  when  a 
person  displays  extraordinaiy  stupidity,  the 
Arabs  say  (kula  r^s  dubbah),  he  has  beeQ 
eating  the  head  of  a  hya&na. 

The  mode  of  hunting  this  animal  is  sin- 
gular. A  party  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  ao^ 
companied  with  as  many  does  of  various 
kinds,  go  to  the  cavern  which  they  have  pre- 
viously ascertained  to  be  the  haunt  of  the 
hyaena  ;  one  of  the  party  then  strips  himself 
naked,  and  taking  the  end  of  a  rope  with  a 
noose  to  it  in  one  hand,  he  advances  gra- 
dually into  the  cav'C,  speaking  gently,  and  in 
an  insinuating  tone  of  voice,  pretending  to 
fascinate  the  hyaena  by  words;  when  he 
reaches  the  animal,  he  strokes  him  down  the 
back,  which  appears  to  soothe  him  ;  he  then 
dexterously  slips  the  noose  round  his  neck, 
and  instantly  pulling  the  rope  to  indicate  to 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  cave  who  hold 
the  other  end,  that  it  is  fixed,  he  retires 
behind,  throwing  a  handkerchief  or  cloth 
over  the  eyes  of  the  hyaena ;  the  men  then 
pull  the  rope  from  without,  whilst  he  who 
fixes  the  noose  urges  the  animal  forward, 
when  the  dogs  attack  him.  Some  of  the 
Shelluhs  are  very  expert  at  securing  the 
hysna  in  this  manner,  and  although  there 


j^t  1^  man  who  mten  the  oave  always  car* 
nm  a  dagger^  or  large  knife  with  him,  with 
'  Jlrhldb  -le  hasi  considerably  tlve  advantage*  for 
thk  animal  is  by  no  means  so  ferocious  as  he 
appears  to  be*  In  the  southern  Atlas  I  have 
aeen  them  led  about  by  tlie  boys ;  a  rope 
Mng  fastened  round  the  animal's  neck,  and 
a  ^otnmunicating  rope  attached  to  it  on 
dther  side,  three  or  four  yards  long,  the 
i?nd  of  each  being  held  by  a  boy,  keep  him 
jperfeotly  secure*  It  is  confinement  that  is 
inimieal  to  a  hy«na,  and  whieh  increases  bis 
ferocity.  There  ai^  othar  modo^  of  hunting 
this  stupid  animal;  either  in  the  night  with 
dog%  or  by  shooting  him;  but  he  never 
oomes  out  of  his  cave  in  the  day-time,  but 
sits  at  the  further  end  of  it,  staring  with  his 
eyes  fixed.  Their  general  character  is  not 
to  be  afkaid  of  man,  nor  indeed  to  attack  or 
avoid  him ;  they  will^  however,  attack  and 
destroy  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  asses,  and 
mules,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  intoxicating 
herb  ealied  liashislia.  Tne  hysna  is  said  to 
live  to  a  great  age. 

The  gazel  (antelope). — ^The  gazel  is  that 
pretty  light  nnd  elegant  animal^  swift  as  the 
wind,  timid  as  a  virgin,  with  a  soft,  beautiful, 
hajffd  and  prominent  black  eye,  which  seems 
to  interest  you  in  ita  favour.  In  its  general 
ippear&nce,  the  gazel  resembles  our  cteer ;  it 
k,  ^owevor,  much  smaller,  and  has  straight 
ip6K^  homts  curvinir  a  little  backwards.  The 
IjH  and  figure  of  the  gazel,  so  well  known 
to  all  Arabian  poets,  are  emblematical  of 
faea^ity,  and  the  greatest  compliment  that 
tan  be  paid  to  a  beautiful  woman  is  to  com- 
pdlre  her  eyes  to  those  of  the  gazel.  Much 
art  ie  employed  by  the  Arabian  females  to 
Biake  their  eyes  appear  like  those  of  this 
AeHeate  animal    Eyes  originally  black  and 


languishing  by  tinging  the  outer  comer  with 
el  kahol  filc^#  a  preparation  of  lead-ore,  pro- 
cured from  Tafilet,  which  gives  an  apparent 
elongation  to  the  eye.     The  eye-lashes,  find 
eye-brows  being  also  blackened  Mrith  thii 
composition,  the^  appear  peculiarly  soft  and 
languishing ;  it  is  said  also  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  sight    Every  one  who  h^m 
accurately  observ^  the  eye  of  the  African 
gazel  will  acquiesce  in  the  aptness  of  the  simile 
before  alluded  to.     The  word  angel,  so  often 
employed  by  our  poets  to  designate  a  beautiful 
female^  is  with  the  Arabs  transformed  to  gazel 
Great  numbers  of  gazels  are  found  in  all 
those  extensive  plains  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Atlas  mountains :  in  the  plains  of  Friiga, 
south  of  Morocco,  after  descending  the  Atlas, 
they  appear  in  a  flock  a  hundred  together; 
they  also  abound  in  the  plains  of  Shesbanu 
near  Anek  Junmel.     Wild  as  the  hate,  and 
more  fleet  than  the  Barbary  courser,  they  are 
seen  bounding  over  the  plains  in  large  nuiri- 
bers.    The  antelope,  however,  soon  fatigues 
so  that  the  horses  of  the  Arabs  gaiil  on  it, 
and  the  dogs  are  enabled  finally  to  cotne  up 
with  it;   it  is  hunted  rather  for  the  meat 
(which  is  similar  to  venison,)  than  for  any 
regular  sport,  the  Arabs  having  little  desire 
to  hunt  merely  for  amusement    They  kill 
and  cut  the  throats  of  as  many  animals  as 
they  can  procure.     They  often  hunt  the 
gazel  with  the  (slo^e)  African  greyhound, 
a  peculiarly  fine  breed  pf  which  is  produced 
in  the  province  of  Suse.     The  Arabs  and 
Moors,  whilst  hunting  the  antelope,  often 
throw  (zerwftta)  thick  sticks  about  two  feet 
long  at  their  legs,  to  break  them,  and  there- 
by incapacitate  them  from  running ;  a  cruel 
device,  at  which  the  natural  predUection  for 
this  delicate  and  beautiful  animal  recoils 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  history  of  Morocco,  from  the  first  accession  qf  Bogud  to  the  establishment  of  Muky 
Solyman  as  undisputea  emneroK — Characters  and  earploits  ofHemet  Deby,  the  marquts 
of  Santa  Cruz^  and  the  oashaw  of  Hipperda ;  Mule^  Ishmael,  Sidi  Mahomet^  ani 
Muley  Tazed;  their  singular  dispositions  and  adventures,  and  their  melancholy  deaths. 
— Character  of  Muley  Jxlyman. 


BoouD,  the  first  prince  of  Morocco  men- 
tioned with  certainty,  was  cotemporary  with 
Jutius  Caesar,  and  instrumental,  not  only  to 
his  successes  in  Africa,  but  to  the  memor* 
able  victory  at  Munda  in  Spain,  which  gave 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  Koman  republic. 
After  his  death,  this  country  was  reduced  tO' 
a  Roman  province,  and  by  Au^stus  con^ 
ferred  on  the  younger  Juba,  whose  father 
had  been  king  before  Boisius,  a  prince  of 
consummate  learning  and  virtue.     His  son, 
Ptolemy,  was  cut  ofi^  by  the  avaricious  Cali- 
gula«     Tacarinas,  a  Numidian,  assembled  a 
great  number  (^barbarians,  eager  for  rapine, 
and  gave  the  Romans  no  small  trouble.    He 
was  put  to  the  sword,  with  a  vast  number  of 
his  followers.     Augustus  settled  nine  colo- 
nies here;   and  the  Roman  conquests  ex- 
tending, Claudius  settled  three  more     all 
which  were  disproportionate  either  to  subju- 
gate or  conciliate  the  afiections  of  so  exten- 
sive a  country.     About  four  centuries  after, 
as  Italy  itself  could  not  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  Goths, 
which  came  rushing  upon   them  from  the 
north,    these   ravagers    crossed    over    into 
Africa,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  all  the 
provinces,  the  inhabitants  being  unwilling  to 
exasperate  a  furious  enemy,  by  fighting  for 
oppressive  governors.   The  Gothic  dominion 
in  Africa  was  also  overthrown  by  the  Sara- 
cens, an  eastern  people,  and  of  similar  fero- 
city, about  the  year  of  Christ  600.     After 
they  had  fiUed  the  country  with  all  kinds  of 
miseries,  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Ara- 
bians, whom  a  fiery  devotion  to  Mahomet 
sent  out  of  their  own  country,  to  propagate 
the  Alcoran  throughout  Africa  with  fire  and 
sword.     Many   of   their  chiefs  used   their 
power  with   great   wisdom  and   mildness ; 
but  by  the  excesses  of  others,  and  dissensions, 
the  family  of  the  Almoravides  were  raised  to 
the  sovereignty  in  1068.  Joseph,  the  second 


mcmareh  of  this  nee,  founded  Morooeo,  auk 
dued  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  and  likewise  the 
Moorish  dominions  in  Spain.  His  grandsoi^ 
Albo-Hali,  cmlered  a  set  of  Arabian  doctoup 
to  compile  the  works  now  extant,  in  th^ 
name  oi  Avicenna,  but  the  glory  of  the  AL 
moravides  terminated  in  him,  for  beinff  de- 
feated and  killed,  the  crown  was  transrerred 
to  the  line  of  the  Almohads.     It  was  Mar 
homed,  the  fourth  of  this  succession,  who 
lost  the  famous  battle  of   Sierra  Moren4 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  with  it  the  Moor* 
ish  conquests  in  Spain.    It  was  well  fbu^ht^ 
for  the  total  of  the  slain,  on  the  African  sidci 
was  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
the  Spanish  army,  during  several  days,  used 
no  other  fuel  than  the  puces,  lances,  and  ar- 
rows of  their  enemies.    After  the  leign  of 
three  other  princes  of  this  house,  whose  tur- 
bulent lives  ended  in  violent  deaths,  it  be^ 
came  extinct.    The  above-mentioned   Ma- 
homed, by  computation  of  time,  most  be 
him,  to  whom  Matthew  Paris  makes  king 
John  of  England  send  an  embassy  for  sucr 
cours  against  his  barons  and  the  French, 
offering  both  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  him 
and  embrace  Mahometanism.    The  Mo(»ish 
king  answered  with  some  indignation^  that 
he  had  lately  read  the  book  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  he  liked  so  much,  that  were  he  to 
choose  another  religion,  it  should  be  Christi- 
anity; but  every  man  should  die  ^n  that 
sect  wherein  he  was  born,  and  Paul's  forsak- 
ing Judaism  was  his  only  fault.     Matthew 
Paris  was  a  monk,  and  John  a  professed  ene- 
my to  the  fi:atemity,  so  that  envy,  if  it  did 
not  invent,  may  have  amplified  the  story. 

The  race  of  the  Merins  raised  themselves 
on  the  former,  to  be  involved  in  greater  mi- 
series, and  to  be  murdered  by  their  chief 
confidents,  brothers  and  sons.  Alboacen,  the 
sixth  of  them,  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  seventy-five  thousand 


sand    foot,    and    fourteen   thousand  horse, 
headed  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal. 
The  period  of  the  Merins  was  in  1540,  and 
the  CheriflS,  a  name  ajffected  by  Mahomet's 
.descendants,  attained  their  grandeur  by  arti- 
fice and  cruelty;  but  the  consequences  proved 
answerable  to  their  guilt.  The  first  monarch 
was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Mahomed,  who,^ 
after  a  reign  of  continual  quarrels,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  guards.     Abdalla,  his  son, 
to  secure  himself,  put  ten  of  his  twelve  bro- 
thers to  death,  and  fortunately  died  before 
the  revenge  meditated  against  him  was  gra- 
tified.    Mahomet,  his  son,  was  forced  to  fly 
to  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  who,  together 
with  the  two  competitors  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Morocco,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Alca- 
zar, 1578.     The  reigns  of  his  successors  ap- 
pear in  the  same  odious  light.     Sidan,  the 
eighth  prince  of  this  line,  having  restored 
peare  to  the  country,  a  gang  of  pirates  shel- 
tered themselves  in  Sallee,  a  sea-port  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez;  to  put  a  stop  to  whose  de- 
predations, he  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to 
Charles  the  first  of  England,  who  dispatched 
the  desired  succours,  by  which  Sidan  mas- 
tered the  Porte,  destroyed  the  pirates,  and 
sent  three  hundred  Christian  slayes  as  a  pre- 
sent to  his   Britannic  majesty.     His  issue 
was  cut  off  by  a  collateral  branch,  of  which 
Muley  Archy,  the  first,  having  drank  to  ex- 
cels, and  riding  furiously  into  a  grove  of 
orange  trees,  fractured  his  scull.  His  nephew, 
Mulet  Hamet,   then   bashaw  of  Morocco, 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  ^Vhilst 
»  brother  took  the  same  bold  step  in  Tafilet ; 
but  the  famous  Muley  Ishmael,  also  brother 
to  the  late  king,  overcame  both  the  competi- 
tors.    He  was  a  stem  but  capricious  judge. 
A  braber,  or  farmer,  being  robbed  by  the 
king's  negroes  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  were 
all  liis  subsistence,  applied  himself  to  the 
king,  who  seeming  to  resent   the  villany, 
made  all  his  negro  guards  pass  by  the  man, 
and  immediately  shot  ever}^  one  whom  the 
braber  had  accused ;  then  asking  him  what 
satisfaction  he  could  make  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  stout  negroes,   and   the  man  being 
stunned  at  the  question,  he  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  the  robbers. 
^  He  was  so  addicted  to  building  and  pull^ 


a 


buildings  were  now  standing  they  would 
^ reach  to  Fez,  which  is  twelve  leagues  off; 
but  he  told  his  confidants  that  he  did  these 
things  to  occupy  the  people;  *  for,*  said  he; 
*  if  1  have  a  bag  of  rats,  unless  I  keep  that 
bag  stirring,  they  will  eat  their  way  through .• 
His  wives  were  computed  at  three  thousand, 
and  his  concubines  at  five  thousand.  He 
had  two  hundred  sons  and  one  hundred 
daughters.  He  professed  himself  such 
stricJt  observer  of  their  law,  that  he  kept  their 
ramadan,  or  lent,  four  months  every  year ; 
and  before  he  entered  upon  any  tiling  of 
consequence  used  to  prostrate  himself  upon 
the  earth  for  a  considerable  time,  believing 
that  he  then  received  directions  from  Maho- 
met, and  that  all  his  proceedings  were  the 
dictates  of  the  Almighty.  All  the  disturb- 
ance he  ever  met  with  at  home  was  from  his 
son  Muley  Mahomet,  who  attempted  to  de- 
throne him,  but  he  was  justly  punished  for 
his  unnatural  ambition;  and,  being  taken  pri- 
soner by  his  brother  Muley  Zidan,  his  right 
hand  and  left  foot  were  cut  off,  by  which  he 
soon  died,  not  suffering  the  blood  to  be 
stopped,  but  tearing  off  the  plaisters.  Zidan, 
for  this  important  service,  was  declared  heir 
to  the  crown  ;  but  his  cruelty  and  drunken- 
ness excited  his  own  wives  to  strangle  him. 
Muley  Ishmael  died  in  extreme  old  age,  the 
natural  causes  of  which  may  be  imputed  to 
his  frequent  riding,  and  strict  temperance ; 
for  it  is  said  of  him,  that,  the  use  of  women 
excepted,  he  was  as  temperate  as  any  man 
in  his  kingdom,  and  exceeded  them  all  in  a 
rigid  observation  of  the  superstitious  part  of 
his  religion,  which  chiefly  supported  him  for 
so  many  years  in  the  most  absolute  tyranny 
ever  exercised  for  so  long  a  time. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  court  of 
Muley  Ishmael,  the  successor  thus  noticed, 
U  given  by  Mr.  Windhus,  in  his  *  Journey 
to  Mequinez,'  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  Morocco  court 
at  the  present  day,  so  trivial  is  the  change  of 
Moorish  manners : — 

"  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing his  trembling  court  assemble,  which  con- 
sists of  his  great  officers,  and  alcaydes,  blacks, 
whites,  tawnies,  and  his  favourite  Jews,  Me- 
maran  and  Ben  Hattar^  all  barefooted ;  and 
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care  to  mix  them  himselft  by  often  ordering 
jfreat  niunbers  of  people  before  hind,  whom 
he  marries  without  any  more  ceremony,  than 
pointing  to  the  man  and  woman,  and  saying, 
Hadi  yi  hmid  hadi,  i.  e.  that  take  that ; 
upon  winch  the  loving  pair  join  together, 
and  march  off  »s  firmly  noosed  as  if  they  had 
been  married  by  a  pope.  He  always  yokes 
his  best  complexioned  subjects  to  a  black 
help-mate ;  and  the  fair  lady  must  take  up 
with  a  negro. 

*'  Thus  he  takes  care  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  tawny  nurseries,  to  supply  his  palace 
as  he  wants,  into  which  they  are  admitted 
very  young,  are  taught  to  worship  and  obey 
the  successor  of  their  prophet,  and  being 
luirsed  in  blood  from  their  infancy,  become 
the  executioners  and  ministers  of  \iis  wrath, 
whose  terrible  commands  they  put  in  execu- 
tion with  as  much  zeal  imd  fury  as  if  they 
had  received  them  immediately  from  lieaVen. 
Their  manner  is,  as  soon  as  th^  word  comes 
out  of  his  mouth  to  seize  on  the  wretch 
ordered  for  execution,  like  so  many  lions, 
whom,  if  he  is  not  to  be  executed  on  the 
spot,^  they  almost  teat*  to  pieces  before  he 
gets  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  by  the 
fury  of  their  looks,  and  their  violent  and 
savage  manner  of  using  him,  make  a  scene 
very  fniich  resembling  so  many  devils  tor- 
menting  the  damned.  They  are  so  ready  to 
murder  and  destroy,  even  while  young,  that 
the  alcaydes  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of 
them,  and  the  emperor  seems  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  place  much  of  his  safety 
in  them,  for  they  surround  him  almost, 
wherever  he  is ;  they  are  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees; — some  are  the  sons  of  his  chief 
alcaydes,  others  picked  up  by  chance,  or 
taken  from  a  large  negro  town  joining  to 
Mequinez,  which  the  emperor  has  filled  with 
families  of  blacks  and  tawnies  for  his  use. 

If  tliey  are  well-lookir)g  and  strong,  they 
need  no  other  quality  :  some  who  have  rela- 
tions that  are  able,  are  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged  by  them ;  others  wlio  have  not,  are 
lodged  in  the  outskirts  of  the  palace,  in  great 
rooms,  where  they  pig  a  hundred  or  two 
together.  They  wear  only  a  short  and  small 
coat  without  sleeves,  which  does  not  reach 
to  their  knees ;  their  heads  are  shaved,  and 
always  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  he  afi^*ts  to 


breed  them  hard.  Most,  and  sometimes  all 
of  them,  are  employed  in  his  buildings, 
where  they  take  off  their  dothes,  and  laying 
them  all  in  a  heap,  every  one  takes  a  basket* 
and  removes  earth,  stones,  or  wood ;  when 
they  have  done,  he  orders  them  to  go  to  this 
Jew,  and  receive  so  much  soup ;  the  next 
day  they  appear  gay  and  under  arms. 

^  He  beats  them  in  the  crudlest  manner 
imaginable,  to  try  if  they  are  hard ;  some- 
times you  shall  see  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
all  sprawling  in  their  blood,  none  of  dieni 
daring  to  rise  tiB  he  leaves  the  place  where 
they  are  lying,  and  if  they  are  discounter 
nanced  and  out  of  heart  at  this  usage,  they 
are  of  a  bastard  breed,  and  must  turn  out 
of  his  service.  I  never  heard  that  he  killed 
but  three  of  them ;  one  for  sodomy,  and  two 
for  hiding  a  piece  (^  bread  in  the  hole  opf 
a  Avail,  which  it  is  supposed  they  could  not 
eat,  for  they  are  great  reverwicers  of  bread, 
and  take  up,  as  all  Mahometans  do,  the 
least  crumb  wherever  they  find  it,  and  kiss 
it  When  they  want  elotfaes,  the  emperor 
thinks  of  somebody  that  has  too  much 
money,  either  Moor  or  Jew,  and  Inds  theu 
go  to  him,  and  recdve  each  a  coat  or  shirt. 

^  They  are  generally  about  eight  hundred 
in  all,  and  Kve  \inth  him  in  a  sort  of  subor- 
dination to  one  another:  several  have  the 
names  of  alcaydes,  as  the  chief  of  them  wha 
wait  on  the  emperor's  person;  others  are 
made  overseers  of  some  task  or  work  the 
emperor  has  ordered  them  to  finish ;  some 
he  makes  perpetual  alcaydes  over  a  certain 
number  ot  his  companions,  and  snch  a  one 
is  to  answer  for  the  rest,  as  to  their  diligence* 
cleanly  and  good  deportment  in  all  particu- 
lars :  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  insolence; 
state,  and  gravity,  of  these  yoimg  rogues» 
and  how  they  ape  the  old  emperor,  in  their 
way  of  government;  for  though  they  can 
only  inflict  blows,  yet  they  use  the  haughty 
phrases  of  command,  and  talk  of  cutting 
throats,  strangling,  dragging,  &c. 

**  The  first  mark  of  their  preferment,  after 
they  grow  too  big  to  serve  the  emperor  in 
this  nature,  is  giving  them  a  horse  (a  horse- 
man being  in  the  highest  esteem  imaginable 
among  them,  and  the  foot  the  contrary,  inso- 
much that  those  who  command  thousands 
of  them,  are  not  esteemed  equal  to  the  com* 


either  reoommends  them  to  9ome  m  bis 
liashaws  or  great  alcaydes  emjioy^  itg«dii3t 
the  Christians,  <h*  the  Berewers  that  inha- 
bit the  mountains,  or  keeps  them  near  him, 
and  then  they  are  ready  to  be  entrusted 
with  all  important  messages,  as  to  carry  the 
emperofs  letter  of  thanks  to  any  officer  who 
serves  him  well,  or  to  call  him  cuckold,  spit 
in  his  face,  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  stran- 
gle, or  cut  o£P  his  head. 

**  When  they  have  waited  a  considerable 
time,  if  no  command  or  government  be- 
comes vacant,  he  sends  them  to  gather  the 
tribute  of  some  country,  with  the  title  of  an 
alcayde ;  and  if  he  remains  by  him  with- 
out any  employment  (after  peiforming  this 
service)  he  is  called  the  alcayde  of  his  head, 
which  is  a  sort  of  titular  alcayde ;  but  per- 
haps the  Emperor  suspects  that  he  has  put 
something  more  in  his  pocket  than  ordinary ; 
then  he  bids  him  build  some  houses  of  such  or 
such  dimensions;  and  tliat  he  may  seem  some- 
thing more  reasonable  than  the  Egyptian 
task-masters,  he  bids  him  take  his  lime  and 
stone:  the  poor  man  begins  with  a  good 
heart,  and  when  he  has  spent  all,  despair 
forces  him  to  go  to  the  emperor,  and  tell 
him  that  he  is  not  worth  one  farthing  more, 
lest  he  should  find  hi^  work  standing  still, 
and  bury  him  alive  in  one  of  the  walls. 
The  emperor  picks  a  quarrel  with  him,  cuts 
him  with  his  sword,  wounds  him  with  his 
lance;  or  takes  off  his  clothes  all  but  his 
drawers,  gives  him  five  hundred  blows  on 
the  buttocks,  puts  him  in  prison,  or  loads 
him  with  two  great  chains,  and  sends  him 
to  labour  at  the  house  he  was  building,  and 
orders  somebody  else  to  finish  it.  Now  you 
must  know  the  emperor  never  beats  a  man 
soundly,  but  the  man  is  in  the  high  way  of 
preferment,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  his  ma- 
jesty passing  by  him  in  chains  a  few  days 
after,  and  finding  him  in  a  sad  pickle,  he 
calls  him  his  dear  friend,  uncle,  or  brother, 
aad  inquires  how  he  came  into  that  condition, 
as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  sends 
for  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes  (which  is  a  great 
compliment);  makes  him  as  fine  as  a  pnnce, 
and  sends  him  to  govern  some  of  his  great 
towns;  for  by  this  means  he  is  sure  he  ha^s  not 
left  him  worth  agroat,  and  will  make  a  cave- 


Im  gf^vemmenl;,  until  it  be  bis  turn  to  he 
aqueezed  Hgain. 

•*  They  tell  a  story  of  a  Spaniard  wJio 
was  esteemed  a  good  marksman,  and  bribed 
to  shoot  the  emperor ;  he  so  missed  his  aint}, 
that  the  two  bails  he  had  charged  his  gun 
with  fiew  into  the  pummel  of  the  emperor's 
saddle.  The  man  was  immediately  seized, 
and  when  it  was  expected  he  would  be  pat 
to  a  cruel  death,  the  emperor  first  reptoacb-^ 
ed  him  with  his  base  design,  and  asking  what 
he  had  done  to  deserve  being  used  so ;  whe* 
ther  he  was  no  more  beloved,  and  people 
were  tired  of  him  ;  then  calmly  sent  him  to 
the  works  among  the  rest  of  the  Christians. 
The  Spaniard  fearing  that  he  should  not 
come  ofi^so,  and  thinking  it  a  means  (if  there 
was  any)  to  get  his  liberty  again,  turned 
Moor,  but  continued  in  his  Christian  habit. 
Some  ye«rs  after,  the  emperor  going  among 
the  workmen  where  he  was,  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  pull  ofF  his  hat  ?  He  answered  he 
was  a  Moor ;  and  the  emperor  being  inform- 
ed  who  he  was,  ordered  him  to  be  freed  im- 
mediately,  asked  him  a  thousand  pardons  for 
keeping  him  at  work  so  long;  dressed  liim 
from  head  to  foot,  and  made  him  governor 
of  some  country. 

"  A  little  more  or  less,  this  is  the  treat- 
ment of  his  grandees — to  day  hugged,  kissed, 
and  preferred— to-morrow  stripped,  robbed, 
and  beaten.  Many  of  the  people  about  him 
bear  the  marks  of  his  sword,  lance,  or  short 
sticks ;  and  the  face  and  arms  of  the  negro 
who  c^ried  his  umbrella  when  Captain  Nor- 
bury  was  there,  were  scarred  all  over  with 
cuts  that  the  emperor  had  given  him»  it  is 
supposed  for  letting  the  sun  come  upon  him; 
for  he  is  extremely  nice  in  his  tyranny,  and 
when  he  has  done  with  his  lance,  he  darts  it 
suddenly  into  the  air,  and  it  must  be  caught^ 
before  ft  comes  to  the  ground,  or  he  will" 
kill  the  man  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

"  If  he  chances  to  kill  any  body  when  he 
has  not  determined  their  death  (as  it  fre- 
quently happens),he  civilly  begs  their  pardon, 
and  says,  he  did  not  design  to  kill  that  poor 
man,and  lays  thefault  on  God,  saying  his  time 
was  come-the  powers  abovewould  haveitso/' 

Muley  Hamet  Deby,  the  son  of  Muley 
Ishmael,  by  a  favourite  queen^  was  nominated 


nu  successor  in  i/aso.  nis  |»renvs  ueavii  was 
concealed  two  months, in  order  to  giveHamet 
time  to  secure  himself  against  two  brothers 
older  than  himself.  Abdaltah,  theeldest,  made 
an  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereignty,  but  was 
defeated,  though  he  was  afterwards  received 
into  favour.  Hamet  Deby  remained  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  and  ordered 
a  strict  account  to  be  taken  of  his  father's 
treasures,  which  amounted  to  fifty  millions, 
besides  jewels.  This  immense  sum  he  in- 
creased  by  ten  millions  more  from  the  domi- 
nions entrusted  to  his  care  before  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  was  so  rapacious  as  to  strip 
his  father's  last  eight  hundred  wives  of  all 
their  gold  and  jewels.  Elate  with  his  ac- 
-cession  to  power  and  riches,  he  plunged  in 
all  the  extravagance  of  debauchery.  The 
people  detesting  his  vices,  and  resenting  his 
oppression,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
kingdom  of  Zetuan  ;  where  his  army,  com- 
nianded  by  his  brother  Abdallah,  after  tak- 
ing the  chief  city  was  drove  out  with  dread- 
ful slaughter. 

Abdelmelek,  his  other  brother,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  these  confusions,  and  of  the  con- 
tempt the  people  had  for  their  king,  assem- 
bled an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  As  he 
advanced,  every  city,  Morocco  itself  not  ex- 
cepted, surrendered  to  him. 

Hamet  Deby  was  by  this  time  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  appointed  one  of  his  bro- 
ther's commander  of  his  troops;  but  for 
want  of  experience  in  military  affairs,  he  gave 
his  enemy  battle  before  his  army  w^  in  a 
proper  condition,  and  was  defeated.  But 
a  second  army,  much  strongerthan  the  former, 
and  conumanded  by  the  general  of  the  blacks, 
sufficiently  revenged  the  loss  of  the  first 
action,  for  they  entirely  routed  Abdelmelek*s 
army,  killing  his  own  son,  made  two  of  his 
generals  prisoners,  and  obliged  the  general 
himself  to  seek  his  safety  in  his  flight. 

Every  circumstance  seemed  now  to  pro- 
mise tranquillity  to  Hamet  Deby ;  for  no 
sooner  did  the  news  of  Abdelmelek's  defeat 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Alarbes,  than  they 
threw  down  their  arms ;  and  the  dissensions 
which  then  subsisted  between  the  two  cities 
of  Fez,  one  of  which  had  expelled  those  '• 
troops  which  the  king  had  sent  to  pacify 
them,  were  happily  terminated.  The  bashaw 


wno  was  \nc  romenier  oi  inese  quaireis,  wm 
enticed  to  the  court  of  Hamet  Deby,  who 
immediately  paused  him  to  be  stranded  with 
a  silk  string,  and  his  body  to  be  carried 
on  a  mule  through  all  the  streets  in  Me* 
quinez,  and  whipt  with  rods;  at  the  same  time 
a  herald  was  ordered  to  repeat  the  following 
words: ''  Be  faithful  toyour  king,andtake  no^ 
tice,  that  in  this  manner  be  punishes  traitors." 

Notwithstanding  the  aanger  to  which 
Hamet  Deby  had  been  exposed,  his  natural 
inclination  was  so  predominant  that  he  sunk 
into  all  his  former  debaucheries.  His  finst 
eunuch,  in  concert  with  the  grandees  of  the 
kingdom,  formed  a  conspirac}'  to  punish  so 
vicious  a  prince,  and  so  effectually  united  aU 
parties,  that  he  was  arrested  in  his  palace  ou 
the  18th  of  March.  Abdelmelek,  though  at 
this  time  absent,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  his 
son,  during  his  absence,  entrusted  with  the 
government.  This  fugitive  prince  was  not 
found  without  great  difficulty ;  and  in  order 
to  restrain  the  people  till  his  arrival,  which 
happened  the  15th  of  April,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  make  use  of  several  stratagems. 

The  eunuch,  traitor  to  his  former  master, 
expected  to  be  made  Abdelmelek's  sole  fa- 
vourite and  prime  minister;  but  finding 
himself  disappointed,  he  endeavoured  to  be- 
tray the  prince  he  bad  established  on  the 
throne,  and  undertook  to  restore  Hamet 
Deby.  Abdelmelek,  who  was  informed  of 
this  conspiracy,  intended  to  be  beforehand 
with  his  rival.  In  order  to  this,  he  sent  his 
son,  who  was  then  at  Tafilet,  to  pluck  out 
that  prince's  eyes ;  but  two  officers  who  were 
in  the  secret  gave  him  notice  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  furnished  him 
with  good  horses,  by  which  means  he  esci4)ed 
into  the  desert  befoi:g  the  arrival  of  Abdel- 
melek's  son,  which  happened  but  a  few 
hours  afler.  This  flight,  however,  gave  Ab- 
delmelek great  satisfaction,  as  he  imagined  he 
now  had  nothing  to  fear :  but  his  many  acts  of 
injustice,  together  with  the  scorn  and  crudty 
with  which  ne  used  the  blacks,  made  them 
revolt,  and  re-proclaim  Hamet  Deby.  This 
prince  had  raised  a  body  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand  men,  which  being  joined  by  the  hlacka^ 
and  his  other  troops,  his  army  conasted  of 
sixty-five  thousand  men.  Abdelmelek  re- 
tired to  Mequinez,  where  he  was  besieged  hf 
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taught  than,  by  which  they  believed  the 
][daee  to  be  impregnable.  But  to  these  ob* 
jection8  the  duke^  now  the  bashaw  de  Rip- 
perda,  answered  so  clearly,  removed  their 
difficulties  with  such  facility,  and  opened  to 
them  so  many  new  methods  of  acting  offen- 
siTelya  that  tney  all  immediately  came  over 
to  his  opiaion,  so  that  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  besiege  the  place  in  form,  and 
vithoQt  any  further  delay. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  promo- 
Ufin  of  officers,  on  which  occasion  the  rene- 
mdoes  were  supported  by  the  interest  of 
KijHperdAi  and  Ali,  a  French  renegado ;  the 
fotmw  of  whom  was  declared  commander  in 
ahief^  and  the  latter  had  a  very  considerable 
employment  given  him.  Muley  Abdallah 
bring  tiow  fully  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
pbiis  of  his  new  favourite,  took  all  imagin* 
able  pttns  to  assemble  a  choice  body  of  in- 
tmtxy,  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  troops 
before  Ceuta»  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
mhicuig  that  important  place.  This  body 
of  fi»0t»  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men, 
beiaff  ooce  drawn  together,  and  in  a  condi- 
iiiili  to  march,  the  bi^haw  de  Kipperda  put 
Untolf  at  their  head,  conducting  them  in 
penon  toCeuta,  where  he  directed  all  things 
wiibi  the  same  genius,  spirit,  and  indefatiga- 
l^industry^  that  could  have  been  expected 
in  a  nnenil  who  bad  never  studied  any 
tbing  but  the  art  of  war.  When  he  had 
llfeife  a^  the  necessary  precautions,  had  in- 
apiffed  bis  troops  with  the  usual  ardour,  by 
kkdiDg  them  in  person  on  several  slight  ex- 
pe4Hiovis^  and  given  the  engineers  an  idea  of 
tiMWoito  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  siege, 
bft  Mturaed  to  Mequinez. 

Tbetmperor  received  him  with  the  great- 
art  nmk9  of  distinction,  having  been  inibrm- 
aA  bjr  Ueie  Moorish  officers  w1k>  accompanied 
hkh^  thM.  he  had  absolutely  dianged  the  face 
oCirfBiai^and  iim>ired  the  troops  who  formed 
tlMr  Uockade  wUn  such  vigour^  that  instead 
alloQJIiing  npoft  themselves  as  OMidemned  to 
mk  4iii^esB  tesk»  tb^y  talked  of  nothing  hut 
SmtH  aii4  douAliona,  on  their  taking  posses- 
mm  io£  the  plaoi^  'which  they  made  no  que»- 
liMl4Mf  effocikng  »» tba  spsee  of  a  few  montia^. 
4«'fiK^e1iiihftw  binweli^  heafTectfld  great 


luruiivauuHB  ui  i>euia,  as  mucH  more  consi- 
derable in  themselves,  than  they  IkkI  ap- 
peared to  him  from  the  plans;  he  commended 
the  ooura^  and  disdpUne  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  dispositions  nuule  by  the  governor 
for  its  defence ;  but  concluded  with  applaud- 
ing the  courage,  patience,  and  resolution  of 
the  besie^rs,  and  assured  the  emperor  and 
his  council,  that  notwithstanding  »1  opposi- 
tion,  he  doubted  not  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  place,  and  that  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  but  desired  the  proper  supplies  of  an)- 
munition,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries 
for  carrying  on  the  siege^  should  be  sent 
without  delay  to  the  cam.p,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  soldiers  might  not  sank,  and  that  thev 
might  have  no  doubt  of  his  exerting  all  bis 
interest  in  their  favour.  His  proposals  were 
seconded  by  Perez,  and  immediately  assented 
to.  The  arrival  of  the  oonvoy  at  the  camp 
effectually  conciliated  the  liearts  of  the  Moors 
to  their  new  bashaw,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  common  father  of  ^  the  troops,  be8to%v- 
ing  on  him  the  loudest  and  the  ino&t  exoe^- 
sive  praises. 

But  thebashawdeRipperda  was  not  long  ao 
happy,  for  his  spy,  M.  de  St  Martin,  who  was 
promised  a  lib^al  reward  for  running  daily 
the  hazard  of  being  broken  unon  the  wheei» 
brought  him  advice,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
preparing  to  transport  an  army  into  Africa, 
in  order  to  retake  Oran,  and,  perhaps  to  push 
their  conquests  still  fiullier.  At  the  same 
time,  he  presented  .him  with  the  king  of 
Spain*s  declaration,  dated  at  Seville  the  ^h 
of  June  17SS,  contfuning  the  reasons  for 
that  expedition,  and  declaring  its  real  ot^iect. 
He  likewise  brought  a  distinct  account  of 
the  armada^  which  consisted  of  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  seven  gallies,  eighteen 
galliots,  twelve  barcolongoes,  two  bomb  ves- 
sels, and  betwixt  four  and  five  hundred  tran- 
sports, having  a  chosen  body  of  veteran  troops 
on  board,  under  the  count  de  Montemar, 
which  landed  on  the  28tfa  of  June.  Oran  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  dncumference, 
situated  on  a  hay  in  the  Meditetruiean, 
partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  upon  an  ascent 
of  a  bill,  and  is  well  fortified,  according  to  its 
dispofittion ;  but  bein^  commanded  by  seveial 
hiU^  the  avenues^  mstant  castles^  radoubts. 


A^UOW      baiM>«i      w« 


tiiousand  men  to  stand  a  vigorous  sU 

Mnley  Abdallah  gave  orders  to  the  Eashaw 
ile  Rjpperda  to  take  care  to  provide  Oran, 
which  now  belonged  to  the  Algerines,  with 
every  article  necessary  to  sustain  a  protracted 
siege ;  a  task  which  ne  promptly  and  efFec- 
tiiaily  performed.   Hi?  commanded  in  person 
in  the  place,  which  was  defended  by  twelve 
thousand  Algerines.     So  vigorously  was  the 
2ittack  conducted,  that  a  Spanish  Serjeant  of 
dragoon^,  witli  only  sixteen  men,  taking  post 
at  a  well  a  little  distance  from  the  main  oody^ 
AH,  a  French  renegado^  surrounded  him  with 
three  hundred  horse.     This  gallant  handful 
of  men,  though  nine  were  killed,  repulsed 
the  Moors  three  times,  and  so  completely 
intimidated  them,  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  charge  a  fourth  time  against 
men  so  invincible.  This  resistance  facilitated 
the  landing  of  Montemar ;  and  the  Moors, 
though  directed  by  the  brave  and  skilful 
Ripperda,  were  unable  to  obstruct  the  de- 
barkment of  the  enemy.    For,  as  each  bat- 
talion came  on  shore,  which  was  executed 
with  all  possible  regularity ;  the  first  line  in- 
stantly drew  up,  moved  forward  to  an  ad- 
vanced post,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
troops  might  have  a  dear  space  to  form  with- 
out delay  or  disorder.     Tnis  disposition  fol- 
lowing immediately  upon  the  Serjeant's  bra- 
very, struck  the  Moors  with  so  much  terror, 
that  they  retreated  to  the  hills.     Ripperda, 
in  a  council  of  war,  and  among  the  ranks, 
warmly  reproached  their  misbehaviour,  tell- 
ing them  that,  as  they  were  now  twenty 
tliousand  effective  men,  and  the  Spaniards 
dispirited  with  fatigue  and  heat,  he  intended 
a  general  action  the  next  day.     He  charged 
tliem  to  retrieve  their  character,  as  their 
whole  country  .lay  at  stake.   His  words  were 
i)ot  lost,  for  tliey  fell  on  so  furiously,  that 
they  overthrew  the  Spanish  right  wing ;  but, 
contrary  to  all  military  conduct,   crowded 
their  whole  force  to  the  lefl,  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  already  broken,  without  attending  to 
the  motions  of  that  wing  which  was  formed 
and  entire.    The  count  de  Montemar,  too 
wise  not  to  take  advantage  of  their  indiscre- 
tion>  ordered  his  own  leu  wing  $peedily  to 
possess  thLemselves  of  the  hills,  ivhich  had 
been  imprudently  quitted  b^  the  Moors; 


they  faced  about,  and  repulsed  the  enemy, 
whilst  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the 
centre.  The  Moors,  astonished  by  the  dex* 
terity  pf  the  Spaniards'  motions,  fearing  to  be 
surrounded,  fled  in  such  confusion,  that  nei- 
ther  words>  example,  nor  punishment,  could 
rally  them,  and  even  the  eloquent  and  intve- 
pid  Ripperda  was  threatened  to  be  forsaken, 
unless  he  would  suflfer  himself  to  be  carried 
ofT  upon  a  very  swifl  camel.  The  next  day, 
being  the  first  of  July,  the  count  de  Monte- 
mar marched  to  OraTT,\vhich,  with  five  castles, 
he  found  quite  abandoned,  and,  which  was 
more  extraordinary,  the  magazines  full  of 
ammunition,  several  thousand  tents  standing, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  besides  a  hundred 
and  forty  brass  and  iron  cannon,  twelve  field- 
pieces,  and  seven  mortars.  This  important 
conquest  cost  the  Spaniards  not  above  two 
hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  whereas 
the  Moors,  in  their  weak  defence,  lost  above 
a  thousand.  The  excessive  heats  coming  on, 
it  was  judged  advisable  to  return  to  Spain, 
afler  making  new  works,  and  leaving  a  gar- 
rison. 

The  SpaniardvS  were  no  sooner  returned, 
but  the  Moors,  under  the  comiqand  of  Rip- 
perda, again  resumed  their  project  of  taking 
Ceuta,  together  with  recovering  Oran,  Rip- 
perda told  Muley  Abdallah,  that  it  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
the  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  that 
they  might  furnish  ships  of  war  and  tran- 
sports, on  any  occasion ;  he  further  advised, 
that  moderate  terms  should  be  immediately 
offered  to  the  free  Moors,  who  at  this  time 
were  in  arms  against  the  emperor ;  and  as 
they  were  allowed  to  be  the  best  soldiers  in 
Barbary,  they  would  greatly  augment  liis 
army  before  Ceuta,  both  by  their  numbers, 
and  die  reputation  of  their  courage  and  mar- 
tial atchievements.  Muley  Abdallah  listened 
to  both  proposals,  and  terms  were  acj^rdingly 
sent  to  the  general  of  the  free  Moors.  Tb^ 
officer  returned  in  a  few  days,  bringing  the 
agreeable  news,  that  the  offers  were  accepted, 
and  that  they  were  in  .full  march  to^oin  the 
army  before  Ceut^.  The  bashaw  immedi- 
ately set  out,  and  found  them  about  two 
leases  distant  from  Ceuta.  At  t)ie  same 
time  he  wat  informed.  Chat  tlie  ganrnn  of 


to  neet  him  in  the  open  field.  The  bashaw, 
delighted  at  this  news,  made  a  long  harangue 
to  the  anny,  in  which  he  exposed  the  tyran- 
nical fury  of  the  Spaniards,  the  injuries  they 
had  done  their  ancestors,  their  present  de- 
sign to  subdue  Barbary,  and  reduce  them  all 
to  the  wretched  state  of  slaves.  He  likewise 
exhorted  them  to  follow  his  example.  The 
Moors  were  so  transported  by  his  eloquence, 
that  they  expressed  their  rage  like  beasts, 
by  loud  cries  and  horridoioises.  The  bashaw, 
however,  was  not  ignorant  of  their  meaning ; 
and  while  they  were  in  this  situation,  drew 
them  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  immediately 
marched  to  meet  the  Spanish  forces. 

The  engagement  was  long  and  bloody  ;  the 
infidels,  contrary  to  their  wcmted  custom, 
fighting  boldly  hand  to  hand,  and  rallying 
three  or  four  times,  which  they  had  never 
done  beforie*  The  bashaw,  during  the  whole 
action,  not  only  exposed  his  person  as  much 
as  any  private  man,  but  rode  to  each  sepa- 
rate corps,  exhorted,  encouraged,  charged 
with,  and  rallied  them,  till  at  length,  alter 
prodigious  efforts,  the  Spaniards  were  totally 
defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  in  great  con- 
fusion to  Ceuta.  This  encouraged  the  am- 
bitious bashaw  to  open  the  siege  of  Ceuta 
in  form ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  up- 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the 
(*ommand  of  AJi,  to  assist  in  forming  the 
siege  of  Oran. 

But  this  success  did  not  continue  long,  for 
the  governor  of  Geuta,  receiving  information 
that  the  Moors,  elevated  with  their  late  suc- 
ce?58,  lay  straggling  along  the  trenches,  and 
that  their  advanced  guards  were  at  a  great 
distance  from  their  head-quarters,  it  was  re- 
solved  to  make  a  sally  in  the  night.  This 
was  executed  by  five  detachments,  consist- 
ing of  ax  thousand  men,  exclusive  of.  five 
hundred  pioneers,  commanded  by  don  Joseph 
Aramburo,  count  Mahoni,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction.  This  afiair  was  so  well  con- 
ducted,  that  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of 
the  lanendies,  the  trenches  themselves  filled 
UD,  the  cannon  nailed,  the  head-quarters 
Windered,  and  the  bashaw  de  Ripperda 
himsdf  obliged  to  fly  in  his  shirt  to  Tetuan, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  infantry  being  cut 


uciiavcu  ill  quite  tuiuuicr  uiaiiiier,  uiey  lunn- 

ed  in  the  plain  behind  their  works,  charged 
the  enemy  vigorously,  gave  time  to  some 
corps  of  foot  to  form  behind  them,  who  after- 
wards returned  to  their  posts ;  so  that  after 
an  action  of  seven  hours,  the  Spanish  troops 
returned  into  the  place  with  a  great  booty, 
several  standards,  and  other  trophies  of  ho- 
nour. 

Some  months  passed  before  the  Moors 
made  any  future  attempt ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  1732,  the  army  of  the 
Moors  being  increased  to  fifty  thousand  men, 
they  invested  Oran  in  the  following  manner: 
A  corps  under  the  command  of  Bigottilos, 
formerly  governor  of  Oran,  besieged  the 
castle  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  another  corps  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  son  of  the 
late  dey  of  Algiers,  lay  encamped  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  opposite  the  castle  to 
cover  the  siege,  while  Ali  with  his  forces  laj^ 
still  at  a  greater  distance,  in  order  to  support 
both  armies,  as  there  should  be  occasion,  and 
to  succour  either,  if  they  should  be  attacked. 
Bigottilos  pressed  the  siege  with  all  imagin- 
able vigour;  he  had  reduced  the  castle  of 
Santa  Cruz  to  great  extremities,  and  was 
actually  preparing  to  storm  it     The  mar- 

auis  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  commanded  in 
>ran,  perceiving  the  necessity  there  vtbs  of 
hazarding  all  things  for  the  relief  of  that 
place,  committed  the  care  of  this  important 
enterprize  to  sir  Charles  Worgan,  an  Irish 

fentleman,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  king  of 
pain's  service.  In  the  morning,  before  he 
marched  out  with  his  detachment,  the  mar- 
quis de  Santa  Cruz  brought  ^1  the  artillery 
of  the  place  to  bear  upon  the  intrenchments 
thrown  up  by  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  son  of  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  made 
such  other  dispositions,  as  obliged  him  to 
send  for  reinforcements  from  Bigottilos.  As 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  perceived  the  Moors 
in  full  march  on  this  side,  colonel  Worgan 
marched  out  with  his  detachments  which  he 
drew  into  order  of  battle,  so  as  to  cover  the 
edge  of  a  deep  valley,  where  the  Moors  lay 
generally  in  ambuscade.  This  disposition 
distracted  the  Moors  more  than  the  other» 
and  Bigottilos  recalled  his  troops ;  but  before 
they  returned^  the  head  t>f  the  convoy  of 


tering  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz»  up^ctr  the  fire 
of  their  batteries,  which  was.  so  warm  from 
a  prospect  of  their  being  well  supplied, .  that 
theMoors  durst  not  disturb  them.  Bigottilos, 
however,  drew  immediately  a  large  body  of 
troops  into  the  valley,  with,  an  intent  to. 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  convoy,,  or  at  least, 
oblige  the  detachment  which  escorted  it,  to 
fight  upon  v^y  unequal  terms.     Colonel 
W  organ  being  apprised  of  his  design,  ordered 
two  companies  of  grenadiers  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the. pass  through  which  the  enemy 
were  to  march,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  con- 
voy.    This  they  performed  so  happily,  that 
the  Moors  were  obliged  Jo  retire,  and  to  re-, 
gain  their  batteries,  from  which  they  fired 
with  such  effect,  that  a  Spanish  officer  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  another  wounded, 
and  colonel  Worgan  himself,  so  covered  with 
dust,  that  he  could  hardly  see.    By  nine  in 
the  morning,  the  convoy  had  set  out  again 
from  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  colonel 
Worgan  began  his  retreat.    In  order  to  this, 
the  cavalry  of  the  detachment  was  ordered 
to  make  a  front  towards  the  sea,  to  cover  six 
companies  of  grenadiers,  who  were  posted 
under  Santa  Cruz,  three  companies  being  to 
return  to  that  castle,  and  the  other  three  to 
that  of  Oran.    But  while  colonel  Worgan 
passed  to  and  fro  in  giving  his  orders,  he  re- 
ceived a  musket-shot,  which  disabled  him 
so,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  field,  and 
leave  the  command  to  the  marquis  de  Tur- 
billy,  his  lieutenant-colonel.    This  unlucky 
accident  either  made  the  horse  forget  the 
orders  they  had  received,  or  else  their  new 
commander  repeated  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  misunderstood  them ;  for  by  de- 
filing too  soon,  thev  lefl  the  six  companies 
of  grenadiers  absolutely  uncovered.     The 
enemy  took  advantage  of  this,  and  so  vigo- 
rously attacked  them,  that  they  were  oblig^ 
to  retire  in  great  confusion.    But  this  wai 
nothing  comparable  to  the  loss  of  the  Moors, 
which  amounted  nearly  to  two  thousand  men, 
among  whom  were  nineteen  officers  of  dis- 
tinction,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Bigottilos. 
As  there  was  now  no  longer  hope  of  taking 
the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Moors  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  raised  the  siege,  had  not . 
their  spirits  been  elevated  by  the  arriviil  of 


that  sti^te  had  ever  fitted  out:  It  consisted, 
of  twelve  men  of  war  of  the  line  .^tbe  admi- 
ral carrying  sixty-six  pieces,  of  cannon),  four 
large  saicks,  seven  ^lllots,  and  near,  five 
thousand  men. 

.  ^  'I'he  news  of  this  Alg^fine  armament 
awakened  the  Spaiush  court,  which  hithcarto 
had^  neglected  the  repeated  instances  of  the 
marquis  de  Santa  Cruz. ;  the  fear  of  seeing 
this  new  conquest  lost,  which  had  cost 
Spain  such  immense  suqss,  obliged  the  mi- 
nistry for  once  to  mal^e  a  very  extraordinai^ 
effort.  They  immediately  ordered  such  troops 
as  were  nearest  to  the  sea-coasts  to  embark 
at  Alicant,  where,  by  laying  an  embargo  on 
the  ships  of  all  nations,  they  found  trans- 
ports sufficient  for  their  purpose.  This  con- 
voy was  escortefl  by  seven  Spanish  men  of 
war,  and  three  ships  of  Malta.  The  Alge- 
rine  squadron  having  notice  of  their  depar- 
ture from  Spain,  and  being  inforncied  that 
several  of  the  ships  carried  Maltese  colours, 
they  were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that 
they  retired,  afler  landing  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Turks  and  renegadpes, 
who  immediatelv  marched  to  the  Moors' 
camp.  If  they  had  not  made  this  precipi- 
tate retreat,  they  n^ight,  in  all  probability, 
have  done  the  Spaniards  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief; for  the  weather  growing  very  stormy, 
the  transports  were  separated  ^om  their  con-; 
voy  and  arrived  at  different  times  at  Oran, 
where  they  landed  on  the  SOth  of  November 
173S.  They  were  mustered  with  the  garrison 
the  same  evening,  after  which  the  marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz  held  a  council  of  war,  wherein 
he  aoQuainted  thegeneral  officers,  that  though 
the  Moorish  army  was  very  numerous,  yet 
their  fire-arms  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
their  engineers  very  unequal  to  the  office 
they  liaa  undertaken ;  he  therefore  proposed 
the  attacking  them  the  next  morning  in  their 
trenches,  by  which  n^eans  they  must  neces- 
sarily surprize  them,  since  they  oould  not 
but  suppose  a  day's  rest,  at  least  necessaiy 
for  the  refi^eshment  of  the  troops,  after  their 
lextraordinary  fatigues  at  sea.  The  council 
unanimously  approved  this  plan,  and  orders 
bdi^  instantly  given  for,  putting  it  into  ex- 
ecution, aU  things  wer^  so  disposed  that  be- 
fore it  was  light  the  troopa.were  uoderwms. 


dr  November,  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Crus 
marehed  oiit  pf  Oran,  M  the  head  of  eight 
thousioid  men.  He  liad  hef<»e  prepared  the 
{Vlan  of  the  attadk,  and  the  dispositions  he 
made  were  so  judicous»  that  thou^tbeenemj- 
were  five  to  one,  yet  after  a  vigorous  attack, 
wIh^  lasted  five  hoars,  the  Spaniards  forced 
the  ifttrenchments  everywhere,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  their  cannon,  some  of 
which  they  carried  off,  nailed  up  others,  and 
threw  the  rest  down  precipices ;  they  like- 
wise burnt  their  tents,  blew  up  their  ma- 
gazines, and  were  busy  in  plundering  their 
liag]^age ;  when,  suddenly,  the  bashaw  Ali, 
having,  wi^  much  skill,  rallied  his  forces, 
attempted  to  re-possess  himself  of  his  camp. 
The  SpMiiards,  desirous  of  keeping  what 
they  had  gained,  and  elafe  with  victory, 
made  a  most  obsdnate  defence;  but  were 
art  last  put  into  confusion,  and  oUiged  to  fiy, 
especially  the  cavalry,  whence  the  foot  must 
iri*  consequence  have  been  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  The  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  who 
hitherto  had  not  exposed  his  person,  aecom- 
mnied  by  some  omcers,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  mardi- 
rng  to  the  left,  fimned  the  fiying  cavalry  in 
a  valley  as  fhst  «is  tbev  arrived.  Having  , 
dinwn  together  a  comrklerable  body,  and  left 
hli  ordei's  with  some  oflkei«  who  remained 
dpoii  tlte  spot,  he  went  to  diarge  the  Mows 
in  flank,  who  weiie  on  the  very  point  of 
f(«rcing  the  infantry.  He  was  so  iortunate 
as  to  disconceit  the  Moo»,  by  which  means 
the  Sp(«nifi!h  cavalry  had  time  to  form,  and 
re^am  the  foot,  so  that  they  made  a  good 
retreat;  but  in  ttie  meantime  he  himself 
was  -overpow^ed  by  numbers,  and  fallirig 
ffyere^fdif  wounded  from  his  horse,  was 
tak^n  prisoner.  The  Moors  who  were  neatest 
hrmi«  stript  him  immediately  of  the  ensigns 
"he  wore  of  h«is  military  orders^  of  his  ^d 
watfh,  and  diamond  nng,  smd  then  fell  to 
<)trarre$Bng  about  his  person.  But  one  of 
them  mgge^d,  that  thehr  geneml  would 
^octtaifRly  <3ilige  them  to  restwe  to  thii  officer 
l?be  valuables  <liey  had  taken  fiom  him; 
fmd  to  prevcffit  this  theycut  off  tns  hosd,  and 
tSic^ppod  his^ody  t^^iooei.  An aietion which 
vefBects  tpiawmy  «n  nmikindt  mii  is  worthy 


the  age  of  fifty,  after  having  merited  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  al^t  statesmen, 
and  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  age  in 
whidi  lie  lived.  He  was  colonel  of  a  re^- 
ment  cf  fi>ot  at  fifteen,  and  served  in  that 
({uaHty  fix>m  the  year  1702  to  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  He  was  afterwards  minister  at 
the  Sardinian  court,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  a  v<Hy  extraordinary  manner ;  for  perceiv- 
ing diat  a  light  gallantry,  and  a  saperdlious 
contempt  for  soSd  literature^  grew  mudi  in 
fiishion  among  the  young  nobinty,  he  formed 
a  kind  of  assembly  at  hts  hous^  where  he  not 
only  took  paina  to  shew  the  use  and  exoellency 
of  a  contniryconduet,  but  even  condescended 
to  become  a  preceptor,  a  professor  of  mMm 
thematics,  and  a  master  of  exercises,  that  he 
might  re-establish  a  just  sense  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  true  religion.  He  was  sisa  minis- 
ter in  France  and  Holland;  and  notwith- 
standing the  multitude  and  importance  of  liis 
employments,  he  composed  in  Spanish  a 
work,  intitled,  "  PoliUcal  and  Military  Re- 
fleetiom,'*  of  wfaidi  ten  volumes  in  aiiarto 
werepublirfied  at  Turin  befefre  his  death.  He 
had  also  undeitaken  another  still  more  labo- 
rious work,  VIZ.  making  a  collection  of  alt 
the  treaties  made  by  tM  crown  of  Spain,  in 
which  he  had  made  a  considerable  progress 
before  he  was  acnt  to  Ceuta,  and  afterwards 
to  Onin. 

This  victory,  though  of  \UBt  advantage  to 
the  Spaniards,  yet  cost  diem  excessively  dear. 
For,  t>esides  the  marquis  de  Santa  Grua* 
governor-general  of  all  the  conquests  In 
Afiica,  diere  feU  the  marquis  de  Valdecag- 
nas,  brigadier-general,  don  Joseph  Pind, 
colonel  3t  foot,  and  one  hundred  other  offi- 
cers, imd  about  a  thousand  private  men,  be- 
sides double  that  number  who  were  wounded. 
As  for  the  Moors,  they  had  four  thousand 
men  killed  on  the  spot*  a  multitude  of  rene- 
4|^do  ctiScere,  and  the  bashaw  AU  himsdf 
was  ao  grievously  wounded,  tfast  it  waa 
doubted  whether  he  could  recover.  With 
this  action  ended  the  siege. 

W<e  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
these  toinsactions  reisftmg  to  the  Spa* 
niards,  aa  the  oflSoers  and  tfoopa  of  the  em- 
peror of  Morocoo  were  the  pnndpal  acttart. 
We  shall  «>v  resume  our  historvT  of  the 
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but  the  expeetations  of  TOing  joined  by  mul- 
titudes not  suceeedijitf,  the  blacks  reconciled 
themselves  to  Abd&Uah,  by  delivering  up 
thrir  general  He  n«ade  use  of  a  stratc^m, 
which  he  flattered  himself,  from  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Moors,  would  prove  an  invio- 
lable security;  for  he  not  only  fled  to  a 
mosque,  but  putting  on  the  clothes  which 
enrobed  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
he  quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  brought 
before  Abdallah  in  this  venerable  disguise. 
Abdallah  kissed  those  robes  respectfully,  and 
having  ordered  them  to  be  taken  off  the 
black,  he  immediately  plunged  his  spear  into 
his  bosom,  and  called  for  a  cup  to  dnnk  some 
of  his  blood.  His  prime  minister  diverted 
him  from  it,  as  beneath  his  dignity  ;  but,  as 
a  proof  of  his  loyalty,  he  desired  Abdallah's 
consent  to  drink  off  the  blood,  as  a  draught 
no  ways  improper  in  a  subject  Atreus,  if 
compared  to  these  monsters,  might  be  deemed 
a  model  of  virtue. 

Sidi  Mahomet,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  had 
retained  a  party  in  Fez,  and  Abdallah^s  un- 
easiness was  the  greater,  as  he  found  himself 
utterly  unaUe  to  pay  the  blacks  the  sums  he 
had  promised.  This  the  blacks,  whose  onlv 
subsistence  is  their  pay,  no  sooner  understood, 
than  they  began  to  carry  on  a  clandestine 
intelligence  witli  Sidi's  party  at  Fez.  Ab- 
dallah laid  siege  to  that  city  with  all  the 
forces  be  could  muster,  as  a  decisive  stroke ; 
but  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  was 
obliged  to  retire;  and  seeing  the  storm 
gathering  on  all  sides,  he  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  with  him  his  mother,  his  son, 
some  of  his  ravourite  wives,  several  slaves, 
and  all  the  money  in  the  treasury. 
.  The  inhabitants  of  Fez,  upon  his  retreat, 
sent  deputies  to  the  blacks,  telling  them 
how  much  more  worthy  Sidi  was  to  wear 
the  crown,  and  assured  them,  that  he  should 
pav  the  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  of 
Abdallah's  arrears. 

Sidi,  however,  was  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  character  given  of  him,  and  he  gave  such 
friequent  cause  of  disgust,  that  a  general  dis- 
,atE^tian  began  to  shew  itself,  upon  which 
Abdallah  again  made  his  appearance,  and 
souD  afUr  totally  defeated  Sidi,  who  being 


and  afler  long  remaining  in  obscurity,  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  In  the  year  1767,  he  had 
arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  ruled 
the  kingdom  with  stem  and  reastlesa  au* 
thority.  He  was  then  near  oghty  years  of 
age,  thin,  and  of  a  sallow  comple^on.  His 
hair  and  whiskers,  though  ori^ally  very 
dark,  had  acquired  a  perfect  whiteness,  and 
his  vmce  was  much  impaired.  His  dress 
was  exacdy  similar  to  that  of  other  Mom, 
differing  only  in  the  fineness  of  the  materials, 
and  he  was  only  distuiguisbed  from  his  sub- 
jects by  a  largo  retinue,  riding  in  a  oaniage ; 
or  when  on  horseback,  having  an  umbtella 
carried  before  him. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
throughout  his  reign,  and  from  his  conversa- 
tion, Sidi  Mahomet  appears  to  have  possessed 
strong  natural  talents,  to  which,  had  a  good 
education  been  united,  he  might  have  proved 
a  great  monarch.  But  the  want  o{  educa- 
tion, and  the  illiberality  and'  superstition  q£ 
his  roligion,  betrayed  him  frequently  into 
cruelty;  and  the  possession  of  arUtrary 
power  tinged  his  character  with  that  intder- 
able  caprice  which  has  ever  distinguidied' 
and  disgraced  the  Moorish  princes. 

Avancious  from  his  youth,  he  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth ;  and  it  was  from  that  motive  only 
that  he  appeared  to  give  more  encourage- 
ment to  European  merchants  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
well  known,  that  he  occasionally  oppressed 
them  with  such  heavy  duties,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  send  home  their  vessds 
empty.  In  hopes  of  adding  still  more  to 
his  treasures,  Sidi  Mahomet  became  himsdf 
a  merchant,  took  up  goods  from  Europeans, 
and  obliged  the  Jews  to  pay  him  five  times 
their  value  for  them  ;  so  that  th«re  was  not 
a  single  resource  for  becoming  rich  of  whidi 
he  did  not  avail  himself.  Avaricious  to  this. 
excess,  and  naturally  of  a  very  timid  disposi- 
tion, his  great  object  has  been  peace :  wdl 
awarc  that  war  could  neither  enrich  him,  nor 
contribute  to  his  enjoyments  in  any  respect 

His  rci^,.  it  is  true,  was  distinguished 
by  fewer  mstances  of  crudty  than  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  btt  certainlr 


bi8  attaclks  upon  pnvate  property.  Jtle  was 
^  always  surrounded  by  peopW,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  rising  into  favour,  were  at  all  times 
ready  to  give  him  information  concerning 
any  of  his  subjects  who  were  rich.  It  was 
then  his  usual  course  of  proceeding  to  invent 
some  plea  for  confining  them  in  prison ;  and 
if  that  did  not  succeed,  he  put  them  in  irons, 
•chained  them  down,  and  proceeded  in  a 
course  of  severity  and  cruelty,  till  at  last, 
wearied  out  with  punishments  and  disgraces, 
the  unfortunate  victims  surrendered  the 
whole  of  their  possessions ;  which  alone  pro- 
cured them  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  an  op- 
portunity  of  again  obtaining  subsistence,  or 
perhaps  of  once  more  becoming  the  prey  of 
the  rapacious  monarch.  Such  of  his  sons  as 
were  in  friendship  with  him,  were  continually 
making  him  presents,  as  if  apprehensive  of 
the  same  fate.  Muley  Absulem,  who  was 
the  only  son  for  whom  the  emperor  pro- 
fessed  much  affection,  was  plundered  by  his 
father  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  riches; 
which  indeed  were  reputed  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

Vices  are  never  solitary ;  and  those  which 
are  most  naturally  connected  with  an  ava- 
ricious and  timid  disposition,  are  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  Conscious  how  little  he  de- 
served the  affection  of  his  people,  and  latterly 
sensible  of  having  totally  lost  it,  Sidi  Maho- 
met was  in  constant  fear  of  assassination  and 
poison.  In  this  state  he  dragged  on  a  miser- 
able existence;  an  example  to  arbitrary 
kings,  and  a  living  proof  that  the  picture  ex- 
hibited of  the  Roman  tyrant,  by  the  sarcastic 
historian,  was  not  overcharged.  He  seldom 
stirred  out  of  his  palace,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  band  of  soldiers,  and  even  of 
these  he  had  always  his  suspicions.  At  night 
he  had .  constantly  six  blood-hounds  in  his 
chamber,  and  relying  more  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  irrational  creation  than  on  man,  he 
thought  these  a  more  certain  guard  than  his 
soldiers.  His  victuals  were  dressed  and 
tasted  in  his  presence ;  and  at  dinner,  though 
no  person  was  permitted  to  eat  immediately 
with  him,,  yet  he  always  had  some  of  his 
sons  and  ministers  in  the  same  apartment, 
v/^o  were  helped  out  of  his  dish.  *  To  conj- 
plfkte  the  misery  of  this  unfortunate  old  man^ 


conquered  by  his  eldest  son  Muley  Yazia» 
afterwards  emperor,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  ill  treatment  received  from  his  father, 
retired  secretly  from  court,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  sanctuary  near  Tetuan. 

Sidi  Mahomet  was  sufficiently  consdous 
of  his  own  power  and  dimity,  and  kept 
every  person  at  the  most  abject  distance ;  no 
person  daring  to  approach  or  speak  to  him 
without  his  permission.  Sensible  also  of  the 
excesses  into  which  he  might  be  betrayed  by 
ungovemed  passion,  if  at  any  time  he  found 
his  temper  discomposed  h0  indiscriminately 
ordered  every  person  out  of  his  sight  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  monarch 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  obedience  to 
this  mandate,  since  all  were  sensible  that  to 
have  continued  in  his  presence  would  have 
been  highly  dangerous,  if  not  fatal. 

The  only  persons  who  possessed  any  con- 
siderable innuence  over  the  emperor  were 
bis  women ;  and  it  was  through  that  chan- 
nel that  the  most  successful  business  was 
transacted  with  him. 

Thus  far  for  the  vices  of  arbitrary  power. 
But  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood,  were 
qualities  which  could  not  be  immediately 
ascribed  to  that  source,  unless  we  consider 
them  as  the  necessary  effects  of  an  education 
in  a  despotic  court.  As  a  cloak  to  actions 
which  he  knew  must  excite  disapprobation 
and  disgust,  Sidi  Mahomet  attempted  to 
persuade  his  subjects  that  they  proceeded 
from  motives  of  religion  and  justice ;  and  to 
give  them  a  greater  sanction  he  enrolled 
himself  in  the  fraternity  of  saints,  and  paid  a 
strict  attention  to  all  the  superstitions  and 
forms  peculiar  to  his  religion.  This  conduct 
answered  well  with  the  ignorant  part  of  the 
community,  but  the  more  enlightened  could 
not  but  observe  that  he  attended  more  to 
the  ceremonial  of  his  religion  than  to  its 

1)rincjples,  which  he  made  no  scruple  of  vio- 
ating  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience. 
What  he  promised  one  day  he  T(rould,i*efuse 
the  next,  so  that  no  dependance  was  e:v;er 
placed  upon  his  word.  Added  to  thes^,^  jhe 
possessed  a  large  portion  of  that  low  cqnping 
which  is  common  to  persons  whose  miiids 
and  sentiments  have  not  been  elevated  *or 
rdined  by  literature  or  science.  He.perhaps^ 


uses  Jii  govenijiig  bucii  ^  jicx^ic  iw  uic 
M4H)rs;  and  no  man  .understood  their  cha- 
racter and  disposition  better  than  he  did. — 
iEIe  was  aware  that  respect  is  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  unseasonable  familiaritjes,  and 
therefore  kept  at  a  most  stately  dist^ce 
from  his  subjects,  and  but  seldom  appefred 
among  them.  By  these  means  hi^  cokise- 
quence  was  preserved^  and  his  conduct  ftnd 
]his  talents  were  invdved  in  that  impene- 
trable and  awful  mist  that  surrounds  the 
seraglios  of  eastern  monarchs. 

l%e  few  rebellions  which  occurred  during 
his  long  reign  proved  decisively  that  he 
^ew  how  to  govern  his  subjects.  When- 
ever a  disposition  to  revolt  prevailed  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  a  body  of  troops  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  plunder  the  whole  of 
the  discontented  provmce,  and  to  seize  the 
iQ^nrgents,  who  were  in^raediately  conducted 
ip  court,  and  punishe4  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  respective  offences.  Some 
were  put  to  death,  others  were  deprived  of 
t^eir  bands  and  legs ;  and  for  lesser  crimes 
the  discontented  parties  underwent  the  basti- 
nado. This  monarch  employed  persons  in 
different  districts  to  watch  the  motions  of 
hi*  subjects,  and  to  inform  him  of  every 
svmptom  of  revolt;  and  thus,  by  a  well- 
timed  interference,  tie  was  enabled  to  crush 
r^lUon  in  the  bud. 
.  In  his  conduct  towards  foreign  powers 
S^i  Mahomet  discovered  the  same  disregard 
tp  truth  and  justice,  the  sai^e  adroitness  and 
c^^iiil^  lie  readily  promised  to. grant 
every  ,^»n9nd,  provided  he  was  to  be  well 
raic|  ffini  the  concession.  But  it  must  have 
wen,  v4i]Kiable  presents  indeed  which  would 
io/iuce  lum  to  perform  his  promise.  He 
imitai;acted  negociations  in  order  that  he  and 
his.  ministers  might  be  enriched  by  them ; 
1h4  alw^ays.  as  much  as  possible  avoided 
brining  tliem  to  a  final  determination,  by 
either  granting  or  refusing  a  favour. 

If  foreign  powers  omitted  to  pay  him  the 
tiabute.  he  demanded,  he  immediately  threat- 
eo^  in  the  severest  manner  to  commence 
h9i;tjlit^;  yet  in  this  he  was  never  in  earnest^ 
fq^  hf  wi|^  more  afraid  of  his  aiemies  than 
t^gr  bf|4  i:epson  to  be  of  him.  When  he 
^^NW^.4^^  wew  nol.diipoied  tp  eont^id  the 


In  orcter  to  aihwee  his  WMoqiieooi^  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  subjects  that  lie 
was  remarkably  skilled  ki  Qiatters  of  which 
they  were  entirely  ignorknt  To  ptes«rve 
an  appearance  of  ainlity,  when  he  was  visited 
by  Europeans,  if  the  stranger  was  a  mer- 
chant, the  subject  of  conversation  was  on 
manufactures,  ibretgn  commeree»  Ace  Ifh^ 
was  a  military  officer,  fortification^  attacks^ 
&c  were  the  topics ;  and  if  a  aeafioring  per> 
son,  he  would  then  scratch  on  a  piece  oT 
paper  a  plan  of  his  coasts  and  harbmuriL.— 
Though  be  rarely  advanced  suny  tinng  to  the 
purpose  on  these  subjects ;  yet  as  fixeigncrs 
who  visited  the  court  genendly  appeared 
there  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  rovam-; 
and  as  it  was  never  customary  for  any  penoti 
to  contradict  the  emperor,  they  always  coiii* 
cided  with  his  opinions,  and  pretended  «t 
least  to  admire  his  extensive  abilities.  Thia 
fully  answered  the  intentioii  of  the  emperor; 
it  induced  his  subiects  to  form  a  eoodopi»fo» 
of  his  understanding,  md  he  often  edlUeked 
some  real  information  from  the  answers  whidt 
his  visitors  returned  to  his  questions. 

Sidi  Mahomet  paid  mote  attention  to  mi-* 
litary  affairs  than  to  his  navy,  though  if  any 
power  refused  to  repair  a  frigate^  it  was  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  threaten  a 
war.  He  thought  himself  perfisctly  at*- 
quainted  with  the  art  of  foriificatioh,  faiut  hm 
knowledge  of  it  extended  no  fiirther  than  a 
few  loose  hints  which  he  bad  received  upon 
the  subject  from  those  ^luropeans  who  had 
visited  the  court. 

In  his  court  and  personal  amearanoe,  SficK 
Mahomet  affected  great  simpUdty  of  man- 
ners, not  allowing  even  his  own  sons,  to  ap- 
pear in  bis  presence  except  in  a  piaah  Moor- 
ish dress.  They  then  were  obliged  to  unco- 
ver  their  cap  or  turbap  (for  ai  Moor  never 
pulls  off  either,  except  when  going  to  bed) 
and  to  wear,  instead  of  the  faaick,  the  snlinti, 
which  is  a  doak  made  of  ^Urhite  or  blue  wool* 
len  doth,  the  fix)nt  parts  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  over  their  dioulders,  and  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  emneror  to  prostrate 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  kiss  it,  ex* 
damming,  **  God  save  the  king  !*  He  then 
ordaned  them  to  a^oadi  and^eak  to  him. 


^  was  sometimes  knoiyti  to  unbend,  and 
occasionally  took  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
his  courtiers  on  various  subjects ;  but  they 
were  permitted  to  advance  no  opinion  df 
their  own,  but  merely  to  approve  o^  what 
he  said.  He  frequently  talked  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  considered  himself  as 
weU  informed  in  that  particular^  He  some- 
times endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  koran,  pointing  out  its  beau- 
ties, and  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  au- 
ditors the  most  intolerant  prejudices  ags&inst 
Christians 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  so  incident 
to  all  human  characters,  was  also  to  be  found 
in  Sidi  Mahomet;  J>fotwithstanding  what 
has  been  remarked,  of  his  avarice,  his  dupli- 
d|.y,  and  absurd  pretensions  to  religion,  there 
are  some  circumstances  which  serve  to  lessen 
our  indignation,  and  these  it  is  only  consist- 
ent with  justice  and  candour  to  state.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  that  though  he  must  ne- 
cessarily suffer  in  a  comparison  with  the 
princes  of  free  and  civilised  nations,  yet 
when  compared  with  his  despotic  predeces- 
s()|;s,  his  character  greatly  rises  in  the  scale 
of  humani^.  He  was  seldom  or  never  wan- 
tonly cruel.  He  was  certainly  sometimes 
too  hasty  in  pronouncing  sentence  on  crimi- 
nals,  for  which  he  has  been  often  known  to 
express  the  strongest  sentiments  of  remorse; 
afid  his  desire  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from 
his  passions  has  been  already  remarked. 

Ill  his  administration  of  justice  hegenerally 
acted  very  impartially,  except  indeed  when 
his  own  interest  was  immediately  concerned, 
and  then  every  other  feeling  gave  way.  It 
intist,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  though 
liiniself  a  most  notorious  violator  of  the  laws, 
he  so  far  respected  them  that  he  never  would 
permit  others  to  follow  his  example.  Though 
so  extremely  avaricious,  it  has  been  already 
stated  that  in  some  severe  instances  of  public 
distress,  he  generously  dispensed  his  treasures 
to  administer  relief  to  the  sufferers ;  and  the 
number  of  poor  people  who  were  daily  fed  at 
his  palace  plainly  evinced  that  he  was  not 
destitute  of  charity*  Europeans  met  with 
great  encouragement,  and  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce were  1^  clogged  during  the  reign  of 
Sidi  Mahomet  than  at  any  preceding  period! 
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pound  of  liberality  and  intolerance,  of  avarice 
9nd  benevolence,  of  cruelty  and  compassicHi,. 
it  is  perh^s  only  in  a  state  of  despotisqpL  that 
we  beholdfthis  confusion  of  chanKMen  The 
Itegd  rejitraints  of  civilised  life  form  them- 
selves  into  habits ;  and  the  eccentricities  and 
caprices  tb  which  circumstances,^  situation, 
the  state  of  the  health,  or  perhaps  the  Varia- 
tions of  climate,  dispose  the  hunian  mind,  are 
no  longer  found  to  exist  in  European  coun- 
tries, or  exist  in  an  inferior  degree.  Happy 
it  is,  when  any  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
us,  to  prevent  us  from  doing  evil.  Man  is  a 
creature  not  formed  for  arbitran'  poWer.  So 
limited  are  his  views,  so  variable  nis  disposi- 
tion, so  violent  and  tyrannical  his  passions, 
that  the  wisest  of  men  would  certainly  not 
wish  for  absolute  authority,  and  the  tlest,  if 
entrusted  with  it,  would  probably  abuse  it 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  been 
conversant  with  the  Moors,  that  to  secure; 
their  friendship  you  must  first  a<^ert  your, 
own  supOTority,  and  then  if  you  m&ke  them 
a  trifling  present,  its  value  is  trebled  in  their 
estimation.     The  same  disposition   would 
have  been  found  in  Sidi  Mahomet  as  in  the 
common  Moor.     So  far  from  courting  an  al- 
liance, it  would  rather  have  been  good  policy 
at  once  to  quarrel  with  him;  the  loss  of  a 
few  towns,  and  particularly  Mogodore,  to. 
which  he  was  much  attached,  from  its  being 
raised  under  his  own  auspices,  would  soon 
have  reduced  him  to  good  humour  and  sub- 
mission. 

One  instance  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  mingled 
avarice  and  humanity  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  record :  Prince  Yezed  had  brought  along, 
with  him  an  English  captain,  who  nad  beeh  ; 
left  in  davery;  who  for  some  months  p^t 
had  been  separated  from  his  people,  one  of 
whom   was  a  near  relation,   and  without 
knowing  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive ; 
who,  with  the  evils  of  slavery,  had  experi- 
enced that  of  a  severe  fever,  without  having 
any  person  to  console  him,  or  afford  him ' 
that  assistance  which  is  so  nec^&sary  i^n,. 
such  occasions.  To  be  redeemed;*  under  such 
circumstances,  from  his  inhqspitiible  situa- 
tion, to  recover  from  his  illness,  and  to  meet 
with  all  his  companions  at  Morocco,  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  emperor,  was  a'chanjge 


€ver  beholding. 
The  captain  was  a 


well-informed  youni 


young 
man,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  He  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  in  both  of  which  he  had 
leceiyed  a  good'  education.  His  first  essay 
in  the  worm  was  as  surgeon  to  a  Guinea- 
man;  after  having  made  several  voyages  in 
this  capacity^  however,  finding  it  a  disad- 
vantageous  employment,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  a  small  vessel  in  the  same  trade, 
and  this  was  his  first  voyage  as  commander. 

Contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  was  ordered 
by  his  owners  to  sail  between  the  Canaries 
and  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  is  at  all  times 
eonridered  as  a  dangerous  navigation.  As 
he  approached  towards  the  spot  where  his 
misfortune  happened,  which  is  inhabited  by 
wild  Arabs,  he  got  into  a  strong  current, 
which  drives  directly  towards  the  shore,  and 
a  perfect  calm  succeeding,  the  vessel  una- 
voidably ran  aground.  The  crew  immedi- 
ately took  to  their  boat,  carried  off  all  the 
money  on  board,  which  was  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  a  good  share  of  provisions 
and  water,  and  got  safe  to  shore. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  they  were 
wrecked  consisted  of  deep  and  heavy  sands. 
As  upon  their  first  landing  they  saw  nothing 
to  molest  them^  it  was  their  intention  to 
proceed  on  foot,  along  the  coast,  to  the  north- 
ward»  till  ihey  could  reach  Santa  Cruz  or 
JMc^^ore,  where  they  could  make  their  situ- 
a^Qii-  known.  For  this  purpose  they  set  off 
uSth  their  money,  provisions,  and  water,  and 
met  with  na  disturbance  till  the  end  of  two 
days.  They  then  observed  a  party  of  wild 
^rabs,  armed  with  large  dubs  and  knives, 
and  rapidly  advancing  towards  them  :  their 
first  object  was  to  bury  their  money  in  the 
sands.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  saw 
no  chance  of  making  a  successful  defence, 
Hbd  therefore  every  moment  expected  in- 
stantaneous death.  The  savages,  however, 
had  a  difierent  object  in  view.  They  knew 
very  well  that  what  property  the  unfortunate 
people  had  about  them  was  sufficiently  se- 
eure,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
(ieatroying  their  lives  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
and  they  w^re  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
tMr  peraona  when  offered  for  sale;  their 


to  market  as  slaves. 

As  each  of  their  conquerors  conceived 
himself  equally  interested,  ia  the  .^^pture, 
they  were  some  time  before  they  could  agree 
among  themselves  how  they  should  dispoae 
of  their  prisoners ;  in  the  meantime  some  of 
the  people  were  knocked  down,  otheis  had 
their  pockets  cut  out,  and  the  buttons  torn 
fix>m  off  their  coats.  They  were  at  last  seized 
on  by  different  persons^  and  carried  away  to 
different  places  of  residence. 

These  savages,  contrary  to  the  custoin  of 
the  Moors,  wear  the  hair  long,  which  is  a. 
dark  black,  and  starting  from  thdr  heads 
like  porcupine's  quills.  Their  compkxiona 
are  of  a  very  dark  brown,  their  noses  very 
pointed,  their  eyes  dark  and  staring,  their 
beards  long,  and  their  features  altogether 
suggest  the  idea  of  lunacy  or  raving  mad 
ness.  In  their  persons  they  are  very  strong 
and  muscular;  and  many  of  them ^o  quite 
naked;  others  wear  only  a  small  garment 
round  their  waists. 

The  English  sailors  were  put  into  miser- 
able huts  or  tents,  where  for  several  days  they  ■ 
could  procure  no  sustenance,   but  juniper* 
berries,  brackish  water,  and  now  and  then  a 
small  quantity  of  milk. 

From  these  people  they  were  soon  dis- 
posed of  to  others,  who  put  them  into  the 
immediate  employments  of  slavery;  these 
employments  were  the  carrying  of  water  in 
skins,  and  performing  various  other  kinds  of 
drudgery,  which  was  at  all  times  accompanied 
with  stripes. 

After  continuing  in  this  state  between 
two  and  three  months,  they  contrived  to  get 
a  letter  conveyed  to  the  English  vice-consul 
at  Mogodore,  expressive  of  their  situation, 
who  forwarded  it  to  the  consul-general  at 
Tangier,  and  at  the  same  time  WTotc  to 
Muley  Absulem  upon  the  subject.  This 
prince,  who  commanded  the  province  ad- 
joining to  that  where  captain  Irving  and  his 
people  were  detained,  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  months  from  the  time  this  accident 
happened,  obtained  the  emperor's  permission 
to  redeem  them  out  of  slavery,  with  orders 
to  send  them  up  to  Morocco,  where  his 
Moorish  majesty  thought  proper  to  keep 
them,  till  they  were  expressly  sent  fi^r  by 


edved  a  hanckproe  present 

In  I77^i  the  Spanish  crown,  which  ha4  en-, 
joyed  a  lonjp;  period  of  tranquillity,  was  dis- 
turbed bySidi's  ambition;  and  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  Moors  and  Algerines  on  its 
fortresses  on  the  African  coast.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  emperor  professed  to  make 
war  are  deserving  our  notice  for  their  singu- 
larity. **  His  suDJects,"  says  his  manifesto, 
**  and  the  Algerines  are  determined  that  no 
Christian  shall  have  possessions  on  their 
coasts :  they  have  called  upon  him,  as  en- 
dowed with  great  power  and  force,  to  fulfil 
that  injunction,  which  requires  that  the  lat- 
ter should  not  be  suffered  to  hold  territorial 
possessions  in  Mahometan  countries,  and 
that  he  was  bound  to  a  compliance  with 
this  r^uest.**  He  then  distinguishes  between 
a  war  with  the.  fortresses,  and  one  with  the 
crown  of  Spain,  towards  which  he  professes. 
on  amicable  disposition.  In  answer  to  this 
manifesto,  the  king  of  Spain  declared  war 
ag-ainst  the  barbarian  powers.  The  Moorish 
prince,  who  appears  to  have  formed  too  san- 
gimine  hopes  ot  success  from  the  numerous 
u>rces  which  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  in- 
vested Melilla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  But 
he  was  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  experienced  in  carrying 
on  a  regular  siege  without  proper  artillery. 
After  continuing  some  months  before  the 
place,  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  disgrace.  The  same  ill  success  at- 
tending on  Penon  de  Velloy,  the  Moors  grew 
tired  of  the  war,  upon  which  they  had  so 
presumptuously  entered.  Though  the  enter- 
prise was  concluded,  the  war  continued;  but 
as  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended 
more  materially  aQected  the  interests  of  Al- 
giers  than  of  Morocco,  we  shall  postpone  the 
narration  of  its  details  to  that  portion  of  our 
history. 

With  respect  to  the  other  features  of  this 
emperor's  character,  his  principal  vices  appear 
to  have  resulted  from  that  great  corrupter  of 
the  human  heart,  arbitrary  power:  for  he 
was  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarchs,  having 
.  at  his  absolute  disposal  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  all  his  sulgects.  In  such  circum- 
tances,  what  man  can  be  trusted,  nay,  who 
would  trust  himself?  Iq  such  drcumstanoes^ 


ttopal  indulgence  of  intemperate. revenge? 
Among  these  we  are  to  account  his  treat-, 
ment  of  an  unfortunate  Jew  who  had  impra- 
dently- written  something  to  liis  prejudice,, 
and  for  this  slight  offence  was  quartered 
alive,  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  flesh  afterwards 
given  to  the  dogs. 

Upon  another  occasion,  a  similar  disposi- 
tion was  manifested  by  Sidi  Mahomet.  A 
Moor  of  some  consequence,  and  very  opu- 
lent,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  his  sons.  The  emperor,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
who  well  knew  that  magnificence  was  a 
striking  proof  of  jvealth,  was  determined  to. 
be  present  at  the  festival^  in  order  that  he 
might  more  fully  inform  himself  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Moor.  For  this  purpose 
he  disguised  himself  in  a  common  dress, 
and  entered  the  house  in  the  midst' of  all  the 
joUitjs  and  perhaps  the  licentiousness,  of  the, 
entertainment.  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies observing  a  person  of  a  mean  appear- 
ance intrude  himself  into  the  room  so  abrupt- 
ly, ordered  him  out ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  stranger,  he  gave  him  a  kick,  and  pushed 
him  by  violence  out  of  the  house.  For  a 
short  space  of  time  after  this  occurrence,  the, 
whole  affair  passed  without  notice,  and  pro- 
bably had  escaped  the  memory  of  most; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  surprise 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  to  receive  an 
order,  commanding  him  immediately  to  re- 
pair to  Morocco.  Upon  being  introduced 
to  the  emperor,  he  was  asked  if  he  recollected 
the  circumstances  which  have  just  been  re-, 
lated,  to  which  he  applied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Know  then,"  says  the  emperor,  "  I  was  that 
Moor  whom  you  treated  thus  contumeli- 
ously  ;  and  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not 
forgot  it,  that  foot  and  that  hand  which  in- 
sulted me  shall  perish." — ^They  have  seen  this 
unfortunate  victim  of  tyranny  walking  about 
the  streets  with  one  leg  and  arm. 

The  emperor  Muley  Yazid  was  as  ready 
to  levenge  the  imaginary  or  the  real  injuries 
of  his  subjects.  To  elucidate  this  assertion ; 
an  English  and  French-  gentleman  were 
amusing  themselves  by  the  diversion  of 
coursing,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mogodore,  when 
one  of  tbeur  dogs  unfortunately  attacked  tbft 


out  the  vuiagers,  who  immediately'  shot  the 
dog,  and  entered  into  a  very  serious  quarrel 
with  the  Christians,  whieh  terminated  in  a 
general  contest  The  women  of  the  village 
now  thought  it  a  proper  occasion  for  their 
interference ;'  and  among  their  number  was 
one,  who  from  old  age  had  lost  all  her  teetli 
except  two,  and  these  were  so  loose  that 
they  could  be  with  difficulty  retained ;  and 
another,  who  had  upon  a  former  occasion 
fractured  her  arm,  the  bone  of  which  had 
never  been  reduced  or  united.  In  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  these  two  women  were  un- 
intentionally thrown  down,  and  by  this  ac- 
cident  the  old  lady  lost  both  her  teeth^  while 
the  other  insisted  that  the  Christians  had 
been  the  occasion  of  fracturing  her  arm.  To 
be  brief,  the  Christians  were  overpowered 
by  nvinobers,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
A^ogodore,  where  they  immediately  made  a 
complaint  to  the  governor  of  the  insults  thev 
had  received  from  the  Moors,  who  in  their 
turn  also  appeared  before  him  with  a  com- 
plaint agaisnt  the  Christians.  The  whole 
Being  referred  to  the  emperor,  both  parties 
were  ordered  up  to  court,  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  matter  an  impartial  hearing,  and 
of  administering  justice  accordingly.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  intimate,  that  in  this  un- 
civilized country,  and  with  a  man  of  Sidi 
Maliomet's  prejudices,  the  Moorish  evidence 
.would  be  certain  of  a  favourable  hearing. 
The  circumstances,  indeed,  of  one  woman 
losing  her  teeth,  and  another  having  her 
arm  fi^ctured,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor  so  plausible,  that  upon  their  being 
made  known  to  him,  without  hesitation  he 
ordered  the  Christians  to  be  put  in  irons,  and 
confined,  till  he  should  determine  upon  the 
punishment  which  such  apparent  crimes  me- 
rited. For  this  purpose,  the  mufli,  or  high 
priest,  was  desired  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Koran,  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  delin- 
quents according  to  its  dictates.  The  priest 
soon  found  out  a  passage,  where  it  specifies 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
The  English  gentleman,  whom  the  old  lady 
fixed  upon  for  the  person  who  had  been  the 
occasion  of  her  misfortune,  was  therefore  di- 
rected to  lose  two  of  his^  teeth,  which  pu- 
nuhment  was  immediately  put  in  execution 


French  companion,  as  thev  could  not  find* 
out  a  punishment  in  the  Kotan  for  break- 
ing an  arm,  received  the  bastinado  in  a  man- 
ner  which  disgrated  humanity  and  the  law 
of  nations ;  the  prisoners  were  then  set  at 
liberty. 

Prince  MuleyYazrdj  whose  motherwas  the 
offspring  of  an  English  renegado,  having  in- 
curred his  father's  displeasure,  was  sent  on 
a  journey  to  Mecca,  the  cid  emperor  hoping 
that  by  seeing  the  world  he  would,  in  a  ma- 
turer  age,  reform,  and  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty. 

Upon  his  approaching  the  frontiers  in 
1786,  about  four  years  afler,  very  strong  and 
seemingly  authentic  reports  were  drcuiated, 
that  he  was  on  his  march  with  a  large  army 
to  dethrone  his  father.  These  rumours  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  old  man  with  consider* 
able  anxiety,  which,  however,  was  afterwards 
removed  by  the  retreat  of  Muley  Yazid  to 
Tunis,  without  having  made  any  hostile  ex- 
ertions whatever. 

In  the  summer  of  1789,  the  prince  pri- 
vately entered  the  country,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  sanctuary  named  Muley  Absulem.  To 
this  sacred  spot,  which  is  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Moors,  he  retired  as  a  place  of 
safety,  without  any  intention  of  attacking  his 
father,  but  merely  to  remain  there  in  readi- 
ness to  declare  himself;  when  the  emperor^s 
death  should  take  place,  which,  f  onx  his 
great  age  and  infirmities,  was  evidently  an 
event  which  could  not  be  very  distant  Here 
he  had  no  people  about  him,  but  three  or  four 
faithful  attendants,  and  lived  a  strictly  retired 
life,  as  far  removed  as  can  well  be  conceived 
fix)m  that  state  and  consequence  which  are 
usually  aiffected  by  princes. 

The  old  emperor,  however,  considered  his 
son's  intentions  in  a  far  different  point  of 
view,  and  used  every  stratagem  he  could 
invent  to  draw  him  out  of  tlie  sanctuary, 
but  without  success. 

At  one  time  he  wrote  him  word,  that  if 
he  would  come  to  court,  he  would  reinstate 
him  in  his  affections^  and  acquiesce  in  every 
demand  he  would  make ;  or,  if  he  chose*  to- 
leave  the  country,  he  would  Sdlow  him  suf-t 
ficient  to  live  in*  Turkey,  or  at  Mecca^  le^ 
spected  as  a-  princei    On  another  oceasioit 


MUictuary,  and  to  take  him  away  by  force* 
To  bH  these  Jetters,  the  prince^  by  the  pru- 
dent advice  of  his  mother^  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  i»ivate  owrespondence,  always 
evaded  giving  a  positive  answer.  He  as- 
sured his  father  of  his  affection,  duty,  and 
the  purity  of  his  intentions ;  and  evaded  his 
wishes. 

l%e  people  who  have  the  care  of  the 
sanctuary  received  positive  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  expel  the  prince  by  force ;  which 
if  they  failed  in  doing,  he  assured  them  he 
would  send  and  put  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  neignbourhood  of  the  sanctuary 
to  the  sword.  The  people,  though  wdl  dis- 
posed to  the  prince,  intimidated  by  these 
orders,  related  mithfully  to  him  the  empercn^s 
ifrtentions,  and  informed  him  that,  as  their 
lives  were  at  stake,  they  expected  him  to 
remove,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
him  to  another  sanctuary  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, where  he  could  equally  take  refuge. 
Tlie  prince,  who  is  one  of  the  best  .horsemen 
in  the  country,  and  who  had  a  horse  g(  which 
he  had  the  entire  command,  immediately 
promised  them  to  depart,  and  mounted  his 
horse  for  the  purpose.  But  what  was  their 
surprise,  when  they  found  the  horse  would 
not  stir  from  the  spot,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  free  use  of  whip  and  spur !  Upon 
this  the  prince  exclaimed,  "  You  see  plain- 
ly that  it  is  God's  will  I  should  continue 
here,  and  therefore  no  other  power  shall  ever 
diive  me  out.**  A  speech  which  produced 
an  electrical  effect  on  the  superstitious  multi- 
tude. 

It  was  difficult  to  conjecture  whether  the 
emperor  would  have  used  any  violence  to- 
wards his  son,  in  case  he  had  repaired  to 
court.  But'  it  is  well  known,  that  the  old 
monarch  wished  particularly  that  Muley 
Absulem  might  be  his  successor,  and  that  he 
had  a  private  dislike  to  Muley  Yasid ;  which 
were  sufficient  motives  for  the  prudent  com 
duct  of  the  latter. 

Tlie  various  reports  that  were  circulated 
through  the  country,  and  narticukrly  by  the 
I>eople  at  court,  that  Muley  Yazid*s  inten- 
tions were  hostile  to  his  &tber,  and  the 
great  esteem  in  wliidb  he  knew  he  was  held 
by  every  individual  in  the  poiiBtiy».  made 


gerous  rival. 

We  have  already  so  fuUy  represfflted  the 
state  in  which  the  emperor  was  at  that  period, 
that  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  to  ^xpa^ 
tiate  on  it  at  present.  It  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  after  three  or  four  months  unsue» 
cessful  negociations,  the  emperor  sent  doyhk 
his  son  Muley  Hasem  to  Tangier,  with  an 
army  of  six  thousand  negroes,  which  were 
to  be  reinforced  by  men  drawn  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  The  prince's  ^. 
rections  were,  to  offer  a  considerable  rew^ 
from  the  emperor  to  the  perfons  who  had 
the  care  of  the  sanctuary,  if  they  would 
surrender  or  expel  Muley  Yazid ;  but  if  they 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  he  was 
to  pull  down  the  sanctuary,  to  sdse  Muley 
Yazid^  and  put  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  dbUd 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  sword!  This 
san^inary  edict,  however,  the  sharift  had 
spirit  or  enthusiasm  enough  toredst,  arid 
Muley  Hasem  not  having  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  troops,  was  afraid  to  attack 
his  brother.  When  they  were  encamped  af 
Tangier,  he  did  not  even  venture  to  sleep 
among  them,  but  at  night  always  retired  to 
the  castle. 

Disgusted  with  this  fiiiiUete  attempt,  the 
emperor  called  his  son  a  coward  and  a  tri&et ; 
and  immediately  ordered  Alcaide  Abbas,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  black  army,  and 
the  best  officer  in  his  service,  to  supersede 
Muley  Hasem  in  the  command.  Abbas  car- 
lied  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  ar- 
my already  at  Tangier,  and  was  soon  after 
joined  by  MuleySlemma,  the  late  emperor's 
full  brother.  These  two  officers  were  di- 
rected to  encamp  near  the  sanctuary,  and 
wait  there  till  joined  by  the  emperor  him- 
self,  with  a  considerable  army  from  the  sou  tit- 
ward. 

For  this  purpose  the  emperor  left  Monxico 
on  the  29tn  March  1790,  and  travelled  on 
horsebtek.  At  the  time  he  was  passing  out 
at  the  gate  of  the  city^  the  umbnBlla,  which 
is  always  carried  before  the  emperor,  and  in 
that  country  is  the  distindivemark  of  ix)yalty, 
suddenly  broke  in  two,  and  the  liead  ^as 
carried  up  in  the  air  to  a  consideiable  lieight 
before  it  fell 

That  the  euaign  of  royalty  ihocM  be  io 


upon  the  success  of  which  the  fate  of  his  em- 
pire seemed  to  depend,  was  an  accident 
which  the  emperor,  who  was  remarkably 
Mperstitious,  considered  as  a  bad  omen,  and 
he  was  certain  portended  some  calamity 
which  was  to  befal  him  on  the  road. 
•  In  consequence  of  these  apprehensions  he 
became  remarkably  uneasy,  pensive,  and  in- 
disposed ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
trifling  ciraimstance,  united  to  a  previous 
weak  state  of  body  and  mind,  contributed 
materially  to  hasten  his  death. 

From  the  time  of  his  departure  till  the 
second  of  April  1790  he  made  unusually  sliort 
stages ;  and  on  that  day  he  ordered  letters 
to  be  written  to  Muley  Slemma  and  Alcaide 
Abbas,  in  very  strong  terms  arraigning  the 
oouduct  of  Muley  Yazid,  and  directing  them 
to  encamp  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  sanctuary  was  situated,  and  to 
block  it  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prince 
should  not  find  it  possible  to  make  his  escape. 
Soon  after  the  signing  of  these  letters,  he 
complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bead  and  sto- 
mach, and  was  seized  with  vomiting.  He 
continued,  therefore,  for  the  space  of  two 
days,  without  being  able  to  proceed  on  his 
journey .^  On  the  5th  of  April,  as  he  found 
himself  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  or- 
dered  his  people  to  place-^him  in  his  litter, 
and  commanded  his  own  physician  to  ac- 
company him.  When  he  had  halted  on  his 
journey,  in  the  evening,  he  was  visited  by  a 
large  body  of  people,  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  For  these  adventitious 
visitors  the  sovereign  ordered  a  great  feast 
to  be  prepared ;  he  tasted  of  ever\^  dish  that 
was  sent  to  them,  and  soon  after  complained 
of  a  pain  in  his  bowels. 

On  the  following  day  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  and  in  the  evening  the  pains  of  his 
head  and  stomach  were  considerably  in- 
creased, and  were  soon  after  followed  by  a 
vomiting  of  blood.  He  now  began  to  ex- 
press a  sense  of  his  approaching  dissolution  ; 
and,  it  is  said,  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written 
to  Muley  Yazid,  telling  him,  that  he  hoped 
God  would  forgive  and  bless  him. 

His  uneasiness  concerning  his  situation 
did  not  prevent  him  from  regularly  and  dlb- 


of  his  religion.  On  the  two  succeeding  days 
the  emperor  took  very  short  Journeys,  and, 
finding  he  had  no  prospect  (x  a  recovery,  he 
desired  that  his  •  women  would  have  him 
carried  to  Rabat,  and  buried  in  a  vault  which 
he  had  built  in  his  palace  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  upon  entering  the 
town  of  Rabat,  he  expired  in  his  carriage, 
without  speaking  a  single  word.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  not  made  public  tSl  the 
following  day,  when  he  was  buried  in  his 
palace,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  with  all  the 
honours  usually  paid  to  such  personages. 

The  death  of  Sidi  Mahomet  was  certainly 
a  most  fortunate  event  for  the  people  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  had  manifested  any  attachment  to  Mu- 
ley Yazid.  His  intention,  indeed,  was  no 
less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  aft  the  in- 
habitants; and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
where  his  cruelties  might  have  terminated. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  the  intentioii 
of  Muley  Yazid  to  come  to  any  engagement 
with  his  father;  therefore,  as  the  emperor 
approached  he  would  have  retired,  till  he 
had  got  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  father's 
dominions. 

Sidi  Mahomet,  when  he  died,  was  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  SSd  of  his  reign. 
His  character  has  already  occupied  so  large 
a  portion  of  these  pages,  tliat  it  would  be 
entirely  superfluous  to  make  any  additions. 

It  is  well  known  that,  a  fevir  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced how  greatly  he  had  fallen  a  dupe  to 
iSpanish  intrigues.  By  bribing  the  ministers, 
and  obscuring  the  mental  eye  of  the  sovereign 
by  large  and  repeated  presents,  the  court  of 
Spain  procured  leave  to  export  great  quan- 
tities of  corn  free  of  duty,  the  customs  of 
which,  at  a  moderate  computation,  would 
have  brought  him  in  five  times  the  value  of 
the  presents  he  received.  This  indeed  was 
not  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  coim- 
try  suffered  through  this  imprudent  conces- 
sion ;  for  the  drought  had  been  so  excessive 
the  preceding  year,  that  a'  scarcity  of  com 
bad  already  taken  pla9e,  and  occasioned  an 
universal  murmur  among  the  peofde :  so 
that  had  the  exportation  of  that  article  been 


anUfmMPquenu/  an  univeivu  reueuion,  iuuk 
imve  Ukmt  plaoe.  Besides  this,  out  of  pique 
to  the  English,  the  {Spaniards  engaged  the 
emperar  to  refuse  the  supplyinjar  of  Gibraltar 
witn  provisions,  by  which  anoUier  consider* 
able  defiilcatidn  was  made  in  his  revenue. 
Latterlv,  however,  the  monarch  was  so  sen- 
sible of  these  impositions,  timt  he  raised  the 
duties  upcm  those  provisicHis  and  com  which 
the  Spaniards  exported,  to  so  immoderate  a 
height,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  home 
their  vesseb  empty. 

Had  he  lived  to  this  time,  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  afiairs  with  Spain  ivould 
have  aided  only  bv  increasing  the  duties ; 
for  he  was  so  entirely  irritated  by  their  con- 
duct, that  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  rupture 
betweai  the  two  courts  would  have  been  the 
consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  his  differ- 
ences with  England,  from  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  nave  been  most  probably  ad- 
justed and  settled,  perfectly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  court.  Indeed,  he  had  given 
directions  for  that  purpose  two  days  previous 
to  his  death. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  this 
country  the  succession  to  the  empire,  though 
restricted  to  the  same  family,  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  branch,  but  depends  on  the 
influence  each  of  the  princes  may  have  in 
the  country,  and  particularly  on  the  army. 
The  government  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  partly  hereditary,  aud  partly  elec- ' 
tive.  Wealth,  however,  is  not  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  this  influence ;  for  Muley 
Yazid,  the  late  emperor,  was  the  poorest  o£ 
the  myal  brothers. 

When  the  news  of  the  emperor^s  death 
.reached  Muley  Slemma  and  Alcaide  Abbas, 
they  certainly  fell  back  with  the  army  to- 
wards Sallee ;  but  whatever  they  might  hav 
in  view  by  so  doinff,  they  could  meet  wi^ 
no  support    At  Alorocco,  the  old  empe 
lefl  his  two  sons,  Mulev  Hasem  and  Mr 
Oussine,  entrusted  with  the  joint  go^ 
ment  of  that  dty,  ordering  the  mhah 
to  fmy  to  the  first  prince  the  sum 
thousand  hard  doUai^  and  the  latte^ 
The  nartiality,  however,  of  the  mr 
gneatl/ irritated  Muley  Oussine,  t^ 
charged  a  musquet  at  his  brother 


jniupeui,   wiiu  at  jiaugicr  iiaa  nuinirr 

want  of  resolution,  intimidaled  by  t! 
duct  of  his  brother,  retired,  shut  hir 
in  the  palace,  and  left  Muley  Oust 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  mo- 

As  soon  as  Muley  Hasem  rece' 
gence  of  his  father's  death,  he 
to  the  people  of  Morocco,  at  f 
presenting  himself  as  the  imr 
the  crown.    He  was  soon  s 
by  a  few  mountaineers ;  b 
peoule  of  the  city  declar 
Muley  Yazid,  Muley  K 
to  give  up  his  pietensior 
late  father's  house. 

Muley  Oussine  toolf 
of  leaving  Morocco, 
Abdrahaman,  who  r 
in  the  most  souther 
tives  for  this  step 
for.     It  is  by  sor 
hension  of  the  n 
account  of  the  ^ 
Muley  Haseir 
on  the  score  f 
Muley  Yazj 

Muley  / 
ther's  life, 
of  mone;^ 
comraer 
great  fr 
howev 
weh' 
beer 
sec 
hi 
I 
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r«i^i.  o  icKXT  a^viii  '^    milt   im;  im- 

medntdy  TCtirtd  to  Uie  mountains  in  8uze, 
where  he  has  continued  ef\'er  since. 

The  emperor  endeavoured  to  pa^uade  his 
lion  to  nstnm  to  court,  by  offering  him  large 
pittents  of  money,  and  hy  the  most  splendid 
primilses;  but  the  prince  always  answered, 
that  he  never  could  comply  with  his  father*s 
teqfnest,  as  he  was  convinced  his  word  was 
Mtr  to  be  trusted.  Upon  which  the  old  mo- 
haitii  included  him  in  the  curse  he  had  ut- 
Iter^  a^inst  Mnley  Yazid. 

When  the  emperor's  death  came  to  be 
known  in  tSkize,  forty  thousand  Arabs  imme- 
diately  tendered  their  spontaneous  services 
to  assist  Muley  Abdrahaman  in  ascending 
the  throne,  and  in  resisting  the  pretensions 
«C  Muley  Yazid ;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
fleeted  that  he  would  have  made  the  attempt, 
is  the^lowing  letter  was  received  from  him 
hjr%he  new  emp<»or,  while  he  resided  at  Fez. 
Il  is  inserted  as  a  specimen  of  Moorish  com- 
fiesition  and  of  Moorish  politeness. 

*»  I  have  heard  of  my  father^s  death,  and 
ifaift  yoH  have  left  the  sanctuary,  and  call 
yourself  emperor. — Go  to  your  hole,  you 
ntt,  ^  meet  me  at  Morocco ;  where  I  will 
tfMsfviliee  you  that  Fez  is  not  a  place  for  an 

Thoifgli  this  was  the  only  prince,  in  Whose 
jptwttr  il  was  to  make  any  serious  opposition 
4|^9Inlt^  Yazid ;  yet  he  since  gave  up  that 
ililention,  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation 
i^  ^obmission  to  his  brother,  and  made  an 
m^^f  his  services.  Thus,  amidst  so  many 
^yfl^culties,  and  with  so  many  competitors, 
;^  of  them  considering  themselres  as  equally 
fntitled  to  the  succession,  was  Muley  Yazid 
seated  on  the  throne  without  the  shedding 
ePadrop  of  blood,  and  almost  as  peaceably 
di  hi  the  bc»st  reflated  state  in  Europe. 

irwe  look  bad^  on  the  changes  of  masters 
Itrhich  this  empire  had  previously  experi- 
enced, we  believe  we  shall  scarcely  find  an 
ilkstktnce  where  alTairs  have  been  settled  so 
aixeoessfully  and  happily  as  on  this  occasion. 
Tfce  only  disturbances  that  took  place  aftefr 
tiie.tDid  emperoi^  death,  were  some  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Arabs  into  the  southern 
province,  who,  under  a  pretence  of  support- 
uil^^Midey  Hatem^  plundered '  Morocco,  and 
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ncpguwdre  was  sarea 
by  beingso  weU  fortified,  and  by  the  great 
exertions  of  the  governor  and  inbabttanft. 
The  country,  however,  aidyacent  to  those 
places,  even  as  far  as  Sdlee,  waa  in  such  a 
atate  (rf*  confusion  that  travelling  became  to- 
tally  impracticabie  for  a  oonsiderafale  time. 

The  town  of  Dar  Beyda,  which  is  garri- 
soned  by  about  an  hundred  and  ftfty  negroes, 
who  on  several  occasions  had  made  tiiem* 
selves  disagreeable  to  the  surrounding  Arabs, 

neariy  shared  the  same  fiite  as  Morocco. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor's  death  was  made 
known  there,  the  Arabis  bought  up  all  the 
p<Mvder  and  ball  that  was  in  the  town,  before 
the  inhabitants  were  aware  of  their  inten- 
tions. For  balls,  which  were  usually  aold  at 
the  price  of  eight  or  nine  for  a  Uanquil,  the 
Arabs  now  consented  to  purchase  at  the  rate 
of  two  blanquils  each,  and  at  last  they  com- 
pletely  stripped  die  town  of  all  its  smaB  am- 
munition.  Having  Effected  this  first  step, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  armed  with 
musquets. 

The  governor,  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  so  considerable  a  body  of  Arabs,  went 
out  with  fifty  soldiers,  and  demanded  of 
them  their  intentions  in  thus  tumuhuouslv 
assembling  together.  They  replied,  that  as 
the  country  and  town  people  were  both 
equally  subjects  of  the  empire,  h  became 
necessary  that  deputations  from  eadi  party 
should  meet  in  the  town,  to  detennine  upon 
the  person  proper  to  be  dected  their  sovcr 
reign. . 

In  return,  the  governor  answered,  that  he 
had  no  ol^ection  whatever  to  a  few  of  tlieir 
principal  people  coming  into  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  they  mentioned;  but  that  he 
could  not  see  any  reason  whv  so  many  per- 
sons should,  on  such  an  occasion,  foe  collected 
together,  and  present  themselves  in  a  hcstile 
state  against  a  city  of  the  empire.  To  this 
observation  the  Arabs  did  not  condescend  to 
reply,  but  insisted  upon  being  admitted  into 
the  town ;  and  were  as  obstinately  refused 
After  some  parleying,  however,  they  pro- 
mised to  disperse,  if  the  governor  would  pay 
tliem  two  thousand  dollars.  This  he  cefuseX 
observing^  that  hi  making  this  demand  ^bsy 


like  Jews;. and  diat  they  must  dispcise,  or 
take  the  odnseqaence.  A  reply  of  thi9  na* 
tore  was  calculated  to  enrage  instead  of  con« 
eiliatiiig.  the  Arabs,  and  they  began  to  set 
ihe  huts  on  fire,  and  at.  the  same  time  conti^i 
nued  to  advance  towards  the  town. 
^  'Their  Sbmsk  at,  this  period  was  increasing 
almost  every  moment,  by  numbers  who 
came,  down  from  the  mountains;  and  the 
governor,  kppreheodiug  immediate  danger 
to  the  towiu  privatdy  dispatched  a  messen^ 
ger  to  the  inhabitants,  cautioning  them  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  Arabs,  and  at 
the  same  time  announcing  that  he  bad  no 
c^portunity  of  retiring  himself. 

As  the  town  had  been  previously  cleared 
of  its  flints,  powder,  and  ball,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  eohsternation  of  the  people. 
To  add  to  their  distress,  some  small  vessels, 
which  had  ammunition  on  board,  had  the 
day  before  been  unfortunately  driven,  by 
bad  weather,  out  of  the  bay,  and  the  town 
appeared  destitute  of  every  resource.  The 
Spanish  house,  however,  which  was  settled 
at  Dar  Beyda,  and  had  very  considerable 
property  in  the  places  advised  the  inhabit- 
ants  to  close  the  gates  immediately,  and  to 
mount  on  the  wall  frmting  the  enemy  an 
old  twelve  pounder,  which  was  without  a 
carriage,  and  was  the  only  piece  of  ordnance 
in  the  place.  At  the  same  time  they  oflered 
three  dollars  to  every  man,  who  would  assist 
in  defending  the  ramparts.  Haying  mounted 
the  gun  on  the  wall,  they  were  still  at  a  loss 
for  one  of  the  most  mirterial  articles,  viz. — 

EQwder ;  there  was  some  in  the  magazine, 
ut  the  governor  was  on  the  outside,  and 
had  the  1^  in  his  custody.  The  Spaniards 
advised  them  by  aU  means,  upon  such  a, 
pres^ii^  emergency,  to  break  open  the  door 
of  the  magazine,  which  they  immediately 
Hid,  and,  with  powder  only,  jfired  off  their 
piece  of  cannon  among  the  Arabs. 

An  attack  so  unexpected  upon  the  Arabs, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  ih^t  there  w^^ 
neither  a  gun  nor  powder  in  the  pl^^e,  .put 
them  for  son^intb  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  they  began  to  disperse,  But^  upon  find- 
ing that  no  person  was  wounded*  th^.soQii 
assembled  i^in,  with  a  full  .^frmkiAtlon 
to  attaek  the  t»wn^  .The}Spaniwd»A0Wiad-: 


a  ball,  which  they  by  accident  found,  and 
fire  it  directly  among  them.  This  manoeuvre 
was  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  success 
The  Arabs  immediately  dispersed,  and  gav6 
the  governor  time  to  re-enter  the  town  with 
his  troops ;  and  at  length,  being  sensible  that 
they  could  effect  nothing  by  a  r^ular  attack* 
they  next  attempted  to  take  the  place  by 
stratageml  For  this  purpose,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  parties ;  one  was  poated' 
on  the  right  side  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
on  the  left.  The  party  on  the  right  sidd 
sent  in  a  deputation  to  the  governor,  iafwrn^ 
ing  hihi  that  they  were  friends,  and  request- 
ing that  they  might  be  let  into  the  town,  to* 
assist  him  in  conquering  those  oq  theleft^ 
who  were  enemies,  from  whom  they  had  de- 
serted. This  proposal,^  however,  was  obstl« 
nately  refused  on  the  part  of  the  goiMmor^ 
who  desired  them  to  keep  at  a  distance,  or 
take  the  consequence ;  upon  this  the  tw6' 
parties  again  united,  and  cndeavpored  46* 
surprise  the  town  <xi  the  water  side. 

The  vessek,  which  had  been  driven  out^ 
the  day  before,  returning  about  this  time/ 
powder,  balls,  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  can.' 
non,  were  taken  out  of  them ;  and  when  the 
Arabs  made  their  last  attack,  by  nij^t,  the, 
town  took  the  alann,  fired  on  them,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  retire.  The  following  day  the^ 
pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  in  diflSsH^t 
parts  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for  the  Arabs,  finding 
they  had  no  chance  c^  success,  dispersed  to- 
tally, and  went  to  their  different  homes.—* 
For  some  time  after  this  circumstance,  not 
one  of  them  was  permitted  to  enter  the' 
town,  but  upon  condition  that  he  sbould^ 
first  leave  His  musquet  and  sword  on  the 
outnde  of  the  gate. 

The  Spanish  house,  during  this  petty 
siege,  supplied  the  late  emperor's  women, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  town,  on  this 
occasion,  with  money  and  oth^  necessaries, 
and  out  of  their  own  stores  finmisfaed  ocnm 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  new  sovereign  was* 
so  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,^ 
that  he.$ent  them  a  ktter  of  thank^  as  wdl' 
for  their  ^9fi  in  defimdii^  the  town,  as  for 
the  support  they  afibrded  to  his  fiith«r*a  woi. 


repaid  the  whole  of  their  expehoes,  and  wiiA 
th^m  a  present  of  two  lions. 

These  were  the  principal  disturbances 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
peror'a  xleath.  By  degrees  the  spirit  for 
plunder,  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  was  less 
general,  and  the  country  became  in  a  state 
of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity. 

The  news  of  the  emperor's  death  reached 
Tangier  on  the  15th  or  April ;  upon  which 
the  governor  repaired  to  the  great  mosque, 
made  a  short  prayer  for  Sidi  Mahomel^  and 
proclaimed  Muley  Yazid  his  successor. — 
After  this  ceremony,  the  public  crier  waa 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  where  he 
publicly  prodaidied  Muley  Yazid;  in  his 
name  denouncing  the  severest  punishment 
against  any  person^  who  should  dare  to  op- 
pose the  new  sovereign. 

As  Muley  Yazid  had  .  been  prockdmed 
both  in  the  church  and  in  the  town,  the  con* 
suls  all  affreed  to  write  him  a  letter,  cotidoU 
ing  with  nim  on  his  father's  decease,  and  con- 

Satulating  him  upon  his  accession  to  the 
rone*.  The  only  ceremony  attending  a 
new  emperor's  accession  to  the  throne,  is  a 
public  proclamation  in  the  streets  and 
mosques.     When  the  proclamation  takes 

Elace  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,- which 
y  the  law  ought  to  be  performed  publicly, 
at  least  in  the  three  capitals  of  the  empire, 
it  16  customary  for  all  the  chief  priests  and 
doctors  of  law  to  assemble,  with  the  other 
great  people  of  the  town,  and  for  the  mufti 
or  cadi  to  read  nloud  to  the  emperor  a  short 
recapitulation  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the 
koran ;  which  direct,  that  he  shall  preserve 
the  empire,  administer  speedy  justice,  pro- 
tect  the  innocent,  destroy  the  wicked,  and 
so  far  frdm  countenancing  and  keeping  near 
his  sacred  person  any  adulterer,  that  he  shall 
punish  adultery,  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  and  provisions  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people,  tax  provisions  according  to  their 
plenty  or  scarcity,  and  forUd  usury  to  be 
exenased  towards  the  poor,  which  is  an  abo^ 
minatkm  before  God.  He  is  told,  that  if  he 
bleaks  these  articles,  he  shall  be  punished, 
oa  he  ought  to  punish  others  under  a  similar 
oircumstanoe. 
The  same  eexemmy  is  pefformed  befiire 


first  receiving  their  appointment.  How  ftr 
these  few  but  excelleirt  admonitions  are  at* 
traded  to,  either  by  the  emperor,  df  tiie  offi- 
cers under  his  command,  dm  been  already 
sufficiently  explained  in  a  former  part  of  tiie 
narrative. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  wfakh  waa  the 
Moorish  sabbath,  all  the  great  people  of  the 
town  assembled  at  the  moeques,  and,  with 
neater  ceremony  than  the  day  befoie,  prayed 
tor  the  soul  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  and 
proclaimed  Muley  Yazid  his  successor.  On 
the  same  day  sK  the  Jewesses  of  Tangier 
were  ordered  by  the  governor  to  repair  to 
the  castle,  and  lam^it  Sidi  Mahomet's  death; 
which  they  performed  by  loud  shrieks  and 
lamentations. 

On  the  17th,  the  bashaw  communicated 
to  the  consuls  a  letter,  whidi  he  had  received 
from  Muley  Yazid  at  the  sanctuary,  wherein 
he  ordered  the  bashaw  to  conduct  all  the 
consuls  to  him  with  their  presents,  wider  a 
guard  of  fifteen  soldiers.  On  the  same  day 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from 
the  battery,  in  consequence  of  an  order  hav* 
ing  arrivecl  for  a  general  rdease  and  pardon 
to  all  prisoners. 

Seven  poor  sharifs,  or  petty  princes^  who 
brought  this  order,  delivered  at  the  same 
timedirectimis  to  the  consuls  to  clothe  theni 
from  head  to  foot  at  their  own  expence.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  consuls  furnished 
each  of  them  with  doth  for  a  caftan,  with 
two  britannias,  and  twenty  dollars;  to  this, 
as  it  was  not  suffident  to  satisfy  tliem,  they 
were  obliged  to  add  a  still  furth^  supply  of 
money.  On  the  following  day  the  consuls 
set  off  on  their  journey  with  the  bashaw, 
and  the  priridpal  people  of  the  town,  both 
Moors  and  Jews.  In  the  evening,  Reis 
Musti  Galli,  with  two  other  sea  captains, 
arrived  at  the  consul's  camp  with  a  letter 
from  the  new  emperor,  inviting  them  to  re- 
pair to  him  at  Tetuan,  and  promismg  to 
renew  the  andent  treaties  ofpeace  and  com- 
merce with  thdr  nations.  The  captains  re^ 
kted,  that  Muley  Yaaid  had  left  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  had  made  his  public  entrance  into 
Tetuan  the  day  before. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  consub  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  Tetuan,  wher^  upon  eo» 
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gen  wko  informed  than  that  the  empotxr 
would  give  them  tudienoe  imnediatdyi 
whikt  upon  their  honeB;  upon  which  their 
baggnge  WHS  aU  sent  away,  and  the  consuls 
all  ffOigtd  th^nselves  ki  a  regular  form. — 
After  waiting,  however,  a  short  time,  another 
messenger  came  to  acquaint  them,  that  the 
emperor  would  see  them  the  next  day.  On 
the  following  day,  at  twelve  oVlock  at  noon, 
the  consuls  were  sent  for  to  the  emperor^s 
camp,  where  they  found  the  sovereign  on 
horseback,  in  a  ver>  rich  Turkish  dresS,  and 
his. horse  ornamented  with  Turkish  furniture. 
.  After  having  asked  their  respective  names 
and  titles,  the  emperor  told  tne  consuls  he 
was  at  peace  with  the  English  and  Ragousi, 
but  at  war  with  all  the  other  nations ;  whose 
consuls  he  allowed  only  four  months  to  re* 
tire  from  his  dominions  with  their  property, 
and  ordered  them  to  send  him  back  every 
thing  which  belonged  to  his  sulyects.  On 
the  S8d  of  April,  the  consuls  had  their  second 
audience,  at  which  each  of  them  brought 
their  separate  presents. 

The  emperor  now  told  them,  he  would 
remain  at  peace  with  all  their  nations  on  the 
same  footing  as  before,  requiring  of  the 
Spaniards  only  an  ambassador  within  four 
months.  At  this  audience  he  promised  the 
consuU  letters  to  their  respective  courts,  ex- 
pressive  of  the  same  sentiments ;  and  assured 
them,  that  the  bashaw  at  Tangier  should 
make  them  out,  in  terms  most  agreeable  to 
the  consuls.  The  succeeding  day  the  con^ 
suls  received  orders  to  return  to  Tangier,  at 
which  place  the  emperbr  was  to  deliver  to 
them  the  papers  he  had  promised. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  em- 
peror arrived  at  Tangier,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing was  waited  upon  by  all  the  consuls,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival.  The 
emperor  continued  at  Tangier  till  the  29th, 
during  which  time  he  gave  private  audiences 
to  those  consuls  who  asked  them.  He  was 
e\ery  day  fiilly  employed  by  people  who 
came  from  the  different  provinces  to  pay 
their  homage  to  him.  These  were  supposed 
to  amount  to  no  less  than  20,000.  The 
bashaw  of  Tangier,  who  had  the  commission 
to  write  out  the  letters  which  the  consuls 
woe  to  send  home  to  their  respective  cooil% 
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towards  those  gentlemen.  He  de- 
manded of  some  no  less  than  two  thousand, 
ef  others  iifteai  hundred  dollars,  far  the 
trouUe  he  had  taken,  by  interfering  in  their 
&vour  with  die  new  sovereign ;  at  the  same 
time  positivdy  reftising  to  make  out  or  de- 
liver the  letters  till  they  had  either  paid  the 
sum  he  exacted,  or  given  him  security  for  it 

After  tlie  consuls  had  endeavoured  to  sa- 
tisfy the  bashaw  in  the  best  manner  they 
were  able,  they  at  last  did  not  receive  the 
letters  till  the  day  after  the  emperor^s  depar- 
ture from  Tangier,  when  they  were  brought 
to  them  by  the  bashaw's  secretary,  and  an- 
other of  his  attendants,  who  not  only  de* 
manded  a  present  for  themselvesi  but  also 
obliged  them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
the  seal  on  each  paper,  which  the  bashaw 
pretended  he  had  paid  to  the  keeper  of  tlie 
seals. 

The  emperor  arrived  on  the  10th  of  May 
at  Mequinez,  whence,  afiter  some  little  stay, 
he  went  to  Fez,  and  there  kept  the  feast  of 
the  Ramadam.  About  this  period,  in  cchi- 
sequence  of  the  emperor's  not  having  ap» 
peared  in  public  for  several  days,  a  false  re^ 
peart  was  circulated,  th^t  he  had  been  killed 
by  his  brother  Muley  Hasem,  who  had  just 
before  arrived  at  Fez  from  Morocco. 

Having  conducted  the  emperor  to  Me- 
quinez, it  will  be  onW  necessary  to  take  a 
short  general  view  of'^his  subsequent  con- 
duct, during  the  short  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween his  accession  to  the  throne  and  arrival 
at  that  dty ;  and  thence  go  on  to  those  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  cause  of  his 
death.  After  the  caprice^  pusillanimity,  and 
avarice,  which  had  distiiupuished  the  reign 
of  his  predecessor,  Muley  Yazid  appeared  to 
possess  many  qualities  well  calculated  to 
render  him  a  very  popular  prince  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Moors.  To  a  tall,  el^nt,  and  ma- 
jestic person,  were  united  a  handsome  and 
expressive  countenance,  which,  with' a  speci- 
ous and  persuasive  address,  a  generous  and 
disinterested  but  determined  conduct,  a  great 
activity  of  body,  and  an  uncommon  agility 
in  horsemanship,  were  requisites  which  were 
certain  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  a  ver^  favourable  opinion  of  their 
new  aoveveign;  and  it  la  oartain  that  Muley 


tary  choice  of  the  mjijority  of  the  pMple. 
Happy  it  had  been,  if  he  had  possessed  su& 
fideiit  virtue  (5r  policy  to  have  preserved 
this  gdod  opinion  which  they  had  formed ; 
but  his  ungovernable  propensity  to  cruel^ 
And  dhitikenness,  which  he  had  artfully  con« 
cealed  in  his  tniuoiity,  he  had  not  resolution 
su^dent  to  eommand  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne;  and  in  the  whole  history  of  Mo- 
rwfeo,  we  do  hot  meet  with  a  tyrant  who  ex- 
^rdsdd  greater  barbarities  than  this  monster 
was  guilty  of  (iotnmiting. 

His  first  step  after  leaving  the  sanctuary, 
was  to  repair  to  Tetuan,  where  he  imme- 
diaftely  oroered  a  general  plunder  of  the 
Jews  to  be  put  in  execution  by  his  black 
trdopSy  in  consequence  of  an  insult  he  had 
received  from  that  people  upon  a  former 
dccasion.  In  pursuance  of  this  edict  their 
houses  were  instantly  ransacked,  the  furni- 
ture which  could  not  be  carried  off  was  de- 
stroyed atid  thrown  into  the  streets,  some  of 
the  owners  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
virere  severely  beaten,  and  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  violated  by  the  outrage- 
Oiis  Soldiery,  who  indiscriminately  stripped 
tihem  even  of  their  clothes,  and  turned  tliem 
naked  into  the  streets.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
paint  in  just  colours,  the  distress  and  hard- 
ships that  unfortunate  race  experienced  for 
<evewd  days,  tiW  a  conclusion ,  was  put  to 
their  persecutions  by  an  order  from  the  em- 
p^tot,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  pardon  to 
the  Jews  threatened  death  to  every  person 
who  i^ould  in  any  degree  further  molest  them . 

There  were  two  persons  of  this  nation, 
of  some  consequence,  whotn  Muley  Yazid 
Marked  out  as  particular  objects  of  his  re- 
venge. ITie  first  was  a  Jew,  who,  in  the 
diaracter  of  Spanish  vice-consul,  had  com- 
mitted some  art  during  the  reign  of  Sidi 
Mahomet,  which  the  new  emperor  consider- 
ed as  having  been  inimical  to  his  interests. 
For  this  real  or  imaginary  crime,  the  cul- 
prit was  suspended  by  a  cord  passed  through 
tbe  tendons  of  the  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
with  his  head  downwards;  in  which  situa- 
tion, without  any  stistenance,  he  continued 
alive  for  near  fow  days,  when  the  emperor 
ordered  his  head  to  be  taken  off,  by  wiy  oCi 
n^edng  him  from  lii^  tnisejfy.    l%e  ^thar 


Iprart  of  the  work  mm  already  been  noticed 
as  the  favourite  of  JSidi  Mahomet  T^era  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  this  young  naa^ 
who  pos^ssed  conaiderabte  abilities,  was  ac* 
cessary  to  his  own  unhappy  fiite,  by  bis  too 
busy  interference  in  politics,  whichoocaskHied 
him  many  enemies  at  court,  who  were  now 
glad  of  seising  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  revenge,  by  jNersuading  the  emperor 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  court 
of  Sidi  Mahomet,  had  been  particularly 
inimical  to  him.  Attal,  eonsdous  of  his 
danger,  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Etiglish  coniul,  with  an  intention  of  ac« 
companying  that  gentleman  to  Tetuan,  in 
hopes  that  a  considerable  present  of  money 
might  induce  the  emperor  to  treat  him  with 
soifne  lenity.  Unfortunately,  before  this  plan 
could  be  put  in  execution,  an  ord&  for  seiz- 
injg  Attal  met  the  party  on  the  road,  upon 
which  the  unfortunate  Jew  was  forced  off 
his  mule,  stripped  of  his  dress,  and  in  an 
old  Mdorish  frock,  and  with  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  was  driven  on  foot  with  whips  to 
TetiJan.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  imroedi- 
tftely  co^ndiicted  to  the  emperor,  who  oinlered 
both  his  hands  to  be  cut  off,  in  which  state 
he  Continued  three  days  in  the  greatest  mi- 
sery, and  then  he  was  decapitat^S. 

These  are  by  no  means  tlie  only  instances 
of  cruelty  that  weire  exercised  upon  the  Jews. 
Hwwe  of  most  of  the  towns  of  the  empire 
were  ^tiier  plundered  or  obliged  to  pay  the 
emperor  a  very  heavy  fine ;  and  at  Mequi- 
nez,  and  some  other  places,  several  were 
put  to  cruel  deaths*  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  lefl  to  the  mercy  of  the  blade 
troops,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
indecencies. 

A  third  object  of  the  emperor^s  personal 
revenge  was  Alcaide  Abbas,  his  fatfaer*i 
black  general:  with  respect  to  this  officer, 
the  emperor  had  two  motives  fiir  pnnishii^ 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  that  very  army  which  was  in* 
tended  for  his  own  destruction ;  and,  in  the 
second,  upon  his  fathei^s  decease,  instead  of 
surrendering  the  army  to  Muley  Yazid,  he 
withdrew  it  to  the  southward,  and,  it  was 
supnosed,  with  on  intention  of  aup^Koting 
Mtuey  INelnnuu 


on  tne  part  ot  3.t>tMis,  tiie  ^emperor  oerumiy 
would  not  hav«  put  him  to  death,  had  it 
not  been  at  the  partiiwlar  request  of  his 
blade  amriy,  wfaoni  at  that  time  he  did  not 
wish  to  offend.  Abbas,  fully  conscious  how 
ipudi  he  was  disliked  by  his  troops,  attempted 
to  make  bia  eaeape  to  a  sanctuary  upon  a 
Yery  awift  horse ;  but  his  horse  falling,  he 
was  tmluckily  seized,  atul  was  immediately 
carried  before  the  cmpemr,  with  very  heavy 
charges  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers.  After 
a  hearing  of  the  charges,  the  emperor  sig- 
nified to  the  culprit  that  he  might  yet  par- 
take of  his  royal  mercy,  provided  he  would 
con^ne  himself  for  two  months  to  the  sanc- 
tuary^ Muley  Absulem.  For  tins  pur- 
pose he  set  off;  but  he  was  again  seized  by 
tiie  soldiers,  who  brought  him  back  to  the 
eBiperar.  with  still  heavier  charges ;  and  the 
emperor,  finding  that  the  soldiers  were  de- 
tormined  on  bis  destruction,  with  his  own 
hand,  by  one  blow  of  his  sabre,  divided  his 
bead  in  two,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

Abbas  was  the  best  officer  in  the  em- 
petoi's  service,  and  never  manifested  the 
slightest  token  of  timidity,  or  eondescended 
to  ask  his  life ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
empett)r  lifted  up  his  sabre,  he  in  a  stem 
and  undaunted  manner  looked  his  sovereign 
in  theikoe,  and  died  with  the  countenance 
and  the  tranquillity  of  a  ihero.  As  his 
body  ihad  not  received  the  emperor's  pardon, 
it  remained  on  ihe  gromid  unbutied,  to  the 
gveat  nuisance  of  every  pecson  who  passed 
tfiat  way.  For  such  is  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  that*  when  a  man  is  put 
to  death  by  the  omneror,  or  bis. order,  his 
body  cannot  be  buned  without  its  first  re- 
ceiving a  formal  pardon  from  the  emperor. 

Muley  Yazid,  long  before  his  &ther's 
death,  had  threatened  the  life  of  the  effimdL 
He  had  been  «  principal  agent^in  exciting 
the  father's  hatred  apd  prejudice  against  bis 
son.  A  further  cause  of  the  empercx-'s  re- 
sentment was  the  great  impositioii  practised 
on  his  father  by  tM  efftndi,  respecting  the 
eom  business  with  the  Spaniards,  by  whidi 
he  had  amassed  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  bribes  and  presents* 
.  Upon  the  empercsr's  death,  the  «ffeodi 
took  sefuge  in  aaaiietuaiiy,«ncC  iM  hebccii 


out  Muley  xazi4  navmg  positively  pro- 
mised to  pardon  him,  he  wa^  indiicea  to 
forsake  his  asylum.  For  some  time  the  new 
sovereign  dissembled  his  intentions,  and  wait- 
ed for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  seize 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  taken,  he  oflS^red 
the  emperor  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  spare  his  life;  hut  the  mpnarch  haughtily 
replied,  that  he  wanted  nqt  bis  money,  and 
that  he  would  no(;  cwdesoend  to  accept  a 
bribe  from  a  traitor.  H)e  then  ordered  his 
two  hands  to  be  cut  off,  in  which  s^tate  he 
suffered  him  to  remain  for  some  days,  and 
then  commanded  hini  to  be  beheaded.  One 
of  his  hands  was  plai^  on  the  wfdls  of  Fea^ 
and  the  other  sent  down  to  Tangier,  an4 
ordered  to  be  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  consul,  to  convince  that  nation  in  what 
manner  the  emperor  was  disposed  to  treat 
aU  the  friends  oi  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  alw^ys^  indeed,  nianifest^ 
an  exclusive  pr^s^ejrence  to  the  English  be>- 
yond  all  Europe^  nations, .  an4  ^^  ipany. 
Other  occasions  evii^ped  an  inveterate   dis- 
like to  the  Spi^niard^.    From  the. moment 
of  his  accession  to  the  throng,  ,he  ^xpressefl 
a  disapprobation  of  the  Spanish  measures* 
during  bis  father's  :reign ;  and  threatened  to. 
revenge  himself  very  Siprtly  on  that  country.. 
The  Spaniards,  who  ha^v^e  more  reason  to 
wish  for  peace,  froqi  their  ports  being  so, 
contiguous  to  the  einp^ror^^,  as  well  as  from, 
the  immense  supplies  which  they  prpcure 
from  his  .dopainions^  th^in  any  other  nation,- 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  tfle  threatenifig. 
storm,  by  virry  large  .and  repeate4  pi^esents* 
of  money,  and  other  valuable*  articles,  to  the. 
emperor  and  his  ministers;    But  this  plan^ 
which  had  been. so  succ^sful  in  tlie  fprmer 
reign,  effected  npthing  in  th^  present.  Mul^y 
Ya^id  had,  from  his  yo^ith,  been.disr^^ard^ 
ful  of  money ;  and,  in4^>  in  his  contempt 
pf  wealth,  had  even  exceedcFl  the  bounda- 
ries of  prudeiMpe ;  he  had  ^so  conceived  a 
very,  strong  and  very  f^ly  prediloc^on  in 
favour  of  the  .l^pglisb.     Notwith/standing 
tliese  circumstanoea^  the. Spaniards  still  con- 
tinued to  entertain  hpp^  of  success  in  their 
negociaticmh  till  they  heard  of  the  dcsath  of 
the  effendi,  tl^ir  great  friend  lan^  patron, 
aBd.of.t^«isiritp£[er^,t^. their  9Qur^.lgr 


surs  door.  Sueh  an  anront  was  sufficient  to 
convince  them»  that  war  was  inevitable ;  but 
they  esteemed  it  roost  prudent  to  get  their 
consul  and  friars  out  of  the  country,  before 
they  commenced  hostilities:  and  a  frigate 
for  this  purpose  was  dispatched  to  Tangier. 
When  they  arrived  there,  they  informed  the 
governor,  that  they  had  on  board  a  very  va- 
EiaUe  present  for  the  emperor^  and  desired 
that  he  would  send  proper  persons  to  receive 
it.  The  consul  and  friars  took  this  oppqrtu* 
nity  of  coming  on  board ;  and  the  rrigate 
having  sent  off  the  Moors  with  the  present, 
set  sail,  and  the  next  day  captuied  two 
Moorish  gallies  off  Larache,  in  sight  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  walking  upon  his  ter- 
race at  the  very  moment.  The  valuable 
present  which  they  carried  proved  nothing 
more  than  huge  bales  of  rags. 

These  repeated  insults  were  not  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  emperor ;  he  consequently 
made  immediate  preparations  for  the  attack 
on  Ceuta,  and  soon  after  besieged  it  But 
thisgarrison  proved  too  strongly  fortified  both 
by  nature  and  art  to  render  it  posriUe  for 
the  Moors  to  be  successful,  unless  assisted 
by  a  naval  power ;  and  the  emperor,  after  a 
fruitless  siege  fc^  several  months  with  a  very 
considerable  army,  was  obliged  to  retire. 
The  insults  offered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  deception  they  employed  to  procure  the 
release  of  their  consul  and  friars,  and  after- 
wards in  the  capture  of  the  two  Moorish 
vessels,  made  sudi  an  impression  on  the  em- 
peror, that  he  threatened  to  put  the  town  of 
Tangier  to  the  sword,  for  so  flagrant  a  piece 
of  nedect  In  their  justification,  the  peo- 
ple in£>rmed  their  sovereign,  that  the  error 
must  be  imputed  to  the  govanor,  who  alone 
was  responsible  for  every  circumstance  which 
happened  within  his  district.  This  ofiicer, 
who  at  the  risk  of  his  life  had  supported 
Muley  Yazid  in  his  minority  with  money, 
and  afterwards  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
for  whidi  the  emperor  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  would  never  do  him  or  his  fiimily 
the  smallest  injury,  was  now  thrown  into 
irons,  and  immediately  ordered  into  the  ro^al 

Eresenoe.    The  unfortunate  man,  foreseeing 
is  filter  requested  tbe  emperor  would  do 
justice  to  Ciod  and  Mahomet;  to  which  he 


b^  punishing  a  traitor;  and  he  immediately 
dispatched  him  with  a  musquet 

The  numberless  cruelties  committed  by 
Muley  Yazid,  it  would  be  shocking  to  enu« 
merate.  He  in  a  short  time  devoted  him- 
self  entirely  to  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors^ 
which  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  business,  and  excited  him 
to  the  most  savage  cnielties ;  and,  what  was 
most  distressing,  where  they  were  the  least 
deserved  :  with  some  he  amused  himself  by 
galloping  up  with  great  violence  and  spear- 
ing them,  others  wero  buried  alive,  while  a 
third  party  wer^  cut  to  pieces  with  swords. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the^ 
neglect  of  public  business,  and  the  total  in- 
security of  their  persons  fh>m  the  tyranny  of 
the  monarch,  destroyed  in  time  entirely  the 
confidence  which  the  people  had  at  first* 
nlaced  in  their  sovereign,  and  encouraged 
Muley  Hasem,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1791,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  opposition  to  his  brotiier.  This 
prince,  who  possessed  most  of  the  bad»  with- 
out any  of  the  good  qualities  of  tbe  emperor^ 
and  who  commanded  against  him  during 
the  life  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  was  further  induced 
to  this  measure  in  conseauence  of  a  supply 
of  stores,  and  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  he  received  from  the  Spaniards^  who 
had  great  reason  to  wish  a  change  of  govam* 
ment  The  emperor,  who  still  had  many 
friends,  soon  collected  a  considerable  army, 
with  which  he  marched  to  tbe  southward  to 
dislodge  his  brother,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  dty  of  Morocco  and  its  vicinity. 
Muley  Hasem,  upon  this  occasion,  discover- 
ed  his  usual  pusillanimity,  by  resigning  his 
command  to  one  of  his  genends,  w1k\  now* 
ever,  was  an  active  and  enterprising  oScer. 
When  the  two  armies  met,  a  dreadful  en- 
gagement ensued.  The  emperor  discovered 
an  uncommon  share  of  personal  courage,  in- 
termixing with  the  enemy,  and  fighting  like 
a  private  soldier.  After  a  severe  conflict,  he 
totally  routed  the  enemy  and  took  possession 
of  Morocco,  but  not  before  he  had  received 
several  wounds,  which  in  a  few  days  proved 
mortal.  During  the  short  period  of  life 
which  remained  to  him,  hb  wtiole  attention 
was  occupied  in  punishing  the  people  of 


Between  two  and  tliree  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants, without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood ;  ^hile  he  ordered 
some  of  them  to  be  nailed  alive  to  the  walls, 
tore  out  the  eyes  of  others  with  his  own 
spurs,  and,  in  his  dying  moments,  passed  an 
edict  that  sixty  people  of  Mogodore,  among 
ifvhom  were  most  of  the  European  mer- 
chants, should  be  decapitated,  for  the  asi 
sistance  which  he  supposed  they  had  afford- 
ed to  his  brother.  Fortunately  for  them,  he 
died  soon^  after  issuing  the  order,  and  it  was 
not  forwarded. 

Muley  Yazid,  who  only  reigned  two  years, 
and  at  his  death  was  in  the  rorty-third  year 
of  bis  age,  was  possessed  of  many  qualities, 
vhich,  if  they  had  been  properly  improved, 
would  have  rendered  him  a  very  useful 
monarch  in  a  country  where  the  sovereign 
possesses  so  much  influence  over  his  sub- 
jects: naturally  quick  of  apprehension,  de- 
termined  in  his  conduct^  and  not  easily 
biassed  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  possess- 
ing a  great  share  of  personal ,  courage,  and 
a  total  contempt  of  wealth;  bad  these  en- 
endowments  of  nature  been  meliorated  by 
an  enlighteped  education,  they  might  have 
enabled  him  to  have  accomplished  some  re- 
formation in  his  subjects,  and  perhaps  led  the 
vray  to  some  further  improvement.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  prince  too  easily  gave  way  to  the 
dictates  of  his  passions,  which  soon  rendered 
him  totally  incapable  of  carrying  on  even 
the  common  business  of  government ;  and 
rendered  him  as  great  a  monster  as  ever 
filled  the  throne  of  Morocco. 

After  the  death  of  Muley  Yazid,  the  coun- 
try sunk  inta  a  state  of  misery  and  confu- 
sion; and  the  people  were  rendered  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  their  election  of  another 
emperor.  To  the  southward  of  Sallee,  Muley 
Hasem,  from  possessing  the  army,was  qheyea 
as  the  sovereign ;  while  on  the  northern  side 


of  Muley  Yazid,  who  from  his  exemphuy 
conduct  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  was 
consider^  as  emperor.  Muley  Hasem  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  his  superior  influence; 
and  Muley  Solyman  is  in  tne  tranquil  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  He  has  attained  the 
age  of  fifty-six :  he  is  tall  and  lusty ;  his 
countenance  is  rather  handsome,  is  not  too 
brown,  and  has  the.  expression  of  kind- 
ness. He  is  distinguished  by  large  and  livdy 
eyes.  He  speaks  fast,  and  oomprehemu 
quickly.     His  dress  is  simple^  not  to  say 

f>lain:  he  is  always  wrapt  up  in  a  coarse 
laick  or  great  coat;  and  his  gait  is  easy. 
He  is  fakih,  or  doctor  in  law,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  entirely  Mussulman.  His  court 
displays  no  splendour.  During  the  period  of 
his  encampment  in  the  country,  his  tents 
are  placed  without  any  order.  Tliose  of  the 
sultan  are  in  a  large  and  vacant  space,  sur- 
rounded by  a  parapet  of  painted  doth,  re- 
presenting a  walL  In  the  tent  of  his  generals 
there  is  no  other  furniture  than  two  mat- 
tresses, a  large  carpet,  and  a  single  candle-  . 
stick,  with  a  lighted  wax-ciandle.  Round 
each  tent  the  horses  and  mules  of  its  pro- 
prietor are  fastened  *  and  there  are  only  two 
or  three  camels  in  the  whole  camp;  which 
sometimes  contains  6000  men.     The  em- 

Eeror  is  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  and 
is  study  and  attention  appear  to  be  directed 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people* 
He  has  alleviated  Christian  slavery,  and  be 
employs  no  Turks  to  oppress  the  people. 
He  refrains  from  recruiting  the  army  of 
blacks  which  Muley  Ishmaef  imported  from 
the  southward  of  Sebara  to  intimidate  and 
oppress  his  unfortunate  subjects ;  and  which 
once  amounted  to  40,000  men.  The  repose 
of  the  emperor  has  only  been  disturbed  by 
a  few  petty  feuds  which  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history. 


CHAP.  V. 

A  description  of  Tripoli  — Horrible  atrocities. — Sidi  Hassa/n  is  murdered  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother  Lilla  Alluma^  by  his  own  brothers  Sidi  Hamety  and  Sidi  Useph. — The 
body  of  the  murdered  bey. — Sprinkling  o^  blood. — History  of  Tunis.^^Sv€cession  and 
character  of  its  beys. — Strength  of  t/ie  Tunisian  Q,rmy. 


The  more  early  revolutions  of  this  state 
may  be  pertinently  omitted,  being  only  a 
series  of  perfidy,  ambition,  and  unnatural 
murders,  like  those  of  the  other  states  of 
Barbary — the  same  scenes,  performed  by  dif- 
ferent  actors. 

'  It  is  governed  by  a  bey,  and  is,  like  the 
other  republics  of  Barbary,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Porte,  to  which  they  pay  a 
yearly  tribute. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Bara ;  on 
the  south  by  Sara,  or  the  great  desert;  and  on 
the  west  partly  by  Tunis,  and  partly  by 
Bilidulgerid.  lit  is  generally  divided  into 
two  provinces,  maritime  and  inland.  Each 
of  whidi  has  several  cities  and  towns,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  following : 

Tripoli,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
18  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  old  is  now  almost  in  ruins ;  but 
the  new,  which  is  situated  at  some  distance 
from  it,  is  very  populous,  though  not  very 
large.  It  is  situated  upon  a  barren  sandy 
ground,  inclosed  with  good  walls,  pyramidi- 
cal  towers,  ramparts,  &c.  but  without  any 
ditches.  It  has  only  two  gates,  one  next 
the  sea,  where  it  opens  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  the  other  on  the  south  to- 
wards the  land.  The  point  to  the  eastward 
is  only  an  assemblage  of  rocks,  with  ancient 
and  now  almost  ruined  forts ;  the  other  to 
the  westward  is  flanked  with  a  large  castle. 
It  has  several  good  modem  fortifications  fur- 
nished with  large  cannon. 

The  town  has  a  good  appearance  on  the 
outside,  but  within  very  poor  and  despicable. 
The  houses  are  mean,  low,  and  dark ;  the 
streets  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular.  Near 
it  are  still  remaining  some  monuments  of 
its  ancient  splendor;  particularly  a  very 
magnificent  triumphal  arch.  Near  half  of 
this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  is  buried  in 


the  sand ;  but  what  remains  of  it  abundantly 
demonstrates  its  ancient  grandeur.  In  a 
burying-place  adjacent  to  the  walls  are  found 
cofiins,  urns,  medals,  and  other  curious  re- 
lics of  antiquity.  The  fnars  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  have  a  handsome  church,  con- 
vent, and  hospital  in  the  city,  the  latter  of 
wliich  is  very  necessary  in  a  place  so  fre- 
quently ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  city  is  full  of  villas,  which 
are  cultivated  by  Christian  slaves,  and  nearly 
resemble  those  we  have  already  described  in 
the  history  of  Algiers. 

Capes,  or  Capez,  is  a  large  town,  and  well 
fortified.  It  stands  on  a  boy  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort 
Most  authors  agree,  that  it  is  the  :same  with 
the  ancient  Tacape^  wrhich  made  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  times  of  the  RomsQis,  but  the 
many  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  from 
the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations,  and 
remaining  so  much  exposed  tx>  the  excur- 
sions of  the  ArabiaYis,  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  preservie  their  ancient  liber- 
ty, it  is  almost  deserted  by  its  inhalntants, 
being  at  present  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
poor  fishermen  'ai>d  labourers*  The  soil 
which  surrounds  it  is  very  barren  *and  sandy, 
producing  but  very  little  com,  with  a  few 
dates,  and  a  kind  of  sweet  roots^  whieb»  mixed 
with  some  boiled  almonds,  is  the  principal 
food  of  its  present  inhabitants.  The  river 
Capez  flows  through  it.  This  river  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Triton  bf  the  andients.  ft 
rises  in  a  sandy  desert  near  mount  Vassalet, 
and,  after  washing  this  city,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  waters  are  so  hot,  that 
they  cannot  be  drank,  till  after  they  have 
been  set  by  an  hour. 

Elhdma,  situated  about  five  leagues  from 
Capes,  is  a  very  ancient  town,  being  built  by 
the  Romans,  as  is  evident  from  several  in- 
scriptions still  remaining.     It  is  surrounded 
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agauMt  each  tither»  and  not  against  their  &- 
tner,  lliough  llie  bashaw  seemed  only  to  re- 
ooTer  lureftth  on  their  departure.  The  be^ 
is  stated  to  have  used  every  means  to  eona- 
liate  his  brothers,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  is  de- 
scribed, indeed,  as  a  man  of  very  enga^g 
manners,  of  a  odm  and  tranquil  disposition, 
which  bid  assumed  a  cast  of  melanchohr, 
from  having  lost  all  his  sons  in  the  dreadful 
plague  that  desolated  the  Barbary  states  in 
the  year  1785.  Savase  as  these  fiatemal 
Imils  must  be  deemeC  they  are  sometimes 
not  altogether  divested  of  a  noble  sentiment 
On  a  rencontre  of  the  two  brothers,  at  the 
head  of  their  armed  followers,  Sidi  Hamet, 
the  elder,  approaching  his  brother,  Sidi 
Useph,  thus  atddressed  him :  **  Sidi  Useph, 
what  shall  we  get  by  cutting  our  servants  to 
pieces  here^  who  are  all  fiiends,  widd-elhled 
(sons  of  the  townj;  we  may  fill  the  castle 
with  bkxN),  and  nrighten  the  women,  but 
here  we  shall  escape  each  other^s  arms;  if 
we  fall,  it  may  be  by  some  of  our  own  people 
and  our  private  quarrel  will  remain  unre- 
venged.  Call  for  vour  horse,  mine  is  ready, 
and  let  us  instantly  go  out  in  the  pianura 
(or  plain),  and  there  settle  this  dispute  be- 
tween us.''  At  this  moment  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Sidi  Hamet  rushed  forward, 
screaming  in  despair,  and,  followed  by  their 
slaves,  awakened  the  bashaw,  by  the  tcaulUah' 
woo  which  ran  through  the  castle.  The 
bashaw  ordered  them  to  disarm,  and  to  em- 
brace each  other.  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi 
Useph  approached  the  bashaw;  they  each 
kissed  his. liand,  and  laid  it  on  their  heads ; 
then  kissed  his  head,  and  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  wished  him,  in  the  Moorish  man- 
.ner,  a  long  life.  They  were  retiring,  and  did 
not  oflfer.to  salute  each  other;  the  bashaw 
seized  both  their  hands  in  his,  and  said, 
•'  By  the  prophet^  by  my  head,  by  vour 
hands,  and  by  this  hand  that  holds  them, 
there  is  peace  between  you.**  The  two  bro- 
thers  had  not  long  before  this  taken  the  most 
sacred  oaths  of  friendship  and  fidelity  to  each 
other,  at  the  shrine  of  their  temple ;  and  they 
had  very  recently  gone  together  to  renew 
these  oaths  in  a  s^  stronger  mann^,  by 
performing  the  last  ceremony  resorted  to  in 
this  country — the  mixing  of  bbod.    To  ac- 


togcther  the  altar  of  Mahomet,  and,  afler 
swearing  by  the  koran,  each  to  hold  the 
other^s  life  sacred,  they  wounded  themselves 
with  their  knives,  and  mixing  their  Mood  in 
a  vessel,  shocking  to  relate,  thev  sipped  of 
it  But  oaths  had  no  effect  in  bincung  the 
youngest :  he  was  as  fidthless  to  the  second 
as  to  the  bey,  whose  assassination,  and  the 
treacherous  manner  in  which  it  was  aocom- 
pUshed,  form  a  striking  picture  of  these  bar- 
barians. It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  this 
finished  hypocrite,  Sidi  Useph,  had  made  to 
their  mother  (Lalla  Hdluma)  the  proposal 
for  a  reconciliation,  entreating  that  it  might 
take  place  in  her  own  apartment,  and  in  her 
presence.  When  the  bey  came  to  his  mo- 
therms  apartment,  Lalla  Halluma  perceiving 
his  sabre,  begged  of  him  to  take  it  ofi^  before 
they  began  to  converse,  as,  she  assured  him, 
his  brotner  had  no  arms  about  him.  The 
bey,  to  whom  there  did  not  appear  the 
smallest  reason  for  suspicion,  willingly  deli- 
vered his  sabre  to  his  mother,  who  Imd  it  on 
a  window  near  which  they  stood ;  and  feeling 
herself  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  the  bey's 
intentions,  and  being  completely  deceived  in 
those  of  Sidi  Useph's,  she  with  pleasure  led 
the  two  princes  to  the  sofa,  and,  seating  her- 
self between  them,  held  one  of  each  of  their 
hands  in  her's,  and,  as*  she  has  since  sud, 
looking  at  them  alternately,  prided  herself 
in  having  thus  at  length  brought  them  toge- 
ther as  friends.  The  l)ey,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated,  endeavoured  to  convince  his 
brother,  that  though  he  came  prepared  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  making  peace  with 
him,  yet  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for 
it  on  his  part,  for  that  he  had  no  animosity 
towards  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  had 
no  sons  of  his  own  living,  he  considered  Sidi 
Hamet  and  him  as  such,  and  would  continue 
to  treat  them  as  a  father  whenever  he  came 
to  the  throne.  Sidi  Useph  declared  himself 
satisfied,  hut  said,  to  make  Lalla  HaUuma 
easy,  there  could  be  no  objection,  after  such 
professions  from  the  bey,  to  their  both  at- 
testing their  friendship  on  the  koran;  the 
bey  answered,  "  With  all  my  heart,  I  am 
ready."  Sidi  Useph  rose  quickly  from  his 
seat,  and  called  loudly  for  the  koran,  which 
was  the  signal  he  had  given  his  infernal 


immediately  put  into  his  hand»  and  he  in-    to  walk 
stantly  fired  at  the  bey  aa  he  sat  W  Lialla    be  seen 
Haliuma's  side  on  the  sofa.    Lalla  SUdlmna    with  w    i 
raising  her  hand  to  save  her  son,  had  it  most        As  > 
terribrv  mangled  by  the  splintars  of  the  pis-    great       i 
tol»  wliidi  bivst,  and  shot  the  bey  in  his  side,    of  tb 
The  bey  rose,  and  seizing  his  sabre  from  the    attac        I 
winflow,  where  Lalla  Ualluma  had  laid  it,    love 
he  made  a  stroke  at  his  brother,  but  Sidi    dre 
CJseph  instantly  dischaiged  a  second  pistol,    co*  i 

and  shot  the  bey  through  the  heart    To    hi 
add  to  the  unmerited  afiBiction  of  Lalla    S 
Halluma,  the  murdered  prince,  in  his  last    j 
moments,  erroneously  conceiving  she  had  i 

betrayed  him,  exclaimed,  *'  Ah,  madam,  is 
this  the  last  present  you  have  reserved  for  i 

your  eldest  son  ?"  What  horrcor  must  such 
words,  from  her  favourite  son,  have  produced 
in  the  breast  of  Lalla  Halluma  in  her  pre  I 

sent  cruel  situation !    Sidi  Useph,  on  seein  I 

his  brother  fall,  called  to  his  blacks,  savin 
"  There  is  the  bey,  finish  him.*'     Th  i 

dragged  him  fit>m  the  spot  where  he  yet 
breathing,  and  discharged  all  their  pi' 
into  him.  The  bey's  wife,  Lalla  A' 
hearing  the  sudden  diash  of  arms^  broke  i 

her  women,  who  endeavoured  to  restrai 
and  springing  into  the  room,  clasp- 
bleeding  bo^  of  her  husband  in  hei 
while  Lalla  Halluma,  endeavouring 
vent  Sidi  Useph  from  disfiguring  V  I 

had  thrown  herself  over  it,  and  min 
the  agony  of  her  wounded  hand. 
Sidi  U seph's  blacks  were,  at  the  I 

ment,  stabbing  the  body  of  the  be 
on  the  floor ;  after  which  miseraV 
they  fled  with  their  master.  .  i 

.    Their  wanton  barbarity,  in  th  i 

the  be^'s  remains,  having  prodi 
dreadful  spectacle,  Lalk  Ash 
vrife,  at  this  siffht  of  horror,  i 
her  jewels  and  rich  habits, 
the  bey's  blood,  and  taking 

her  blacks  the  worst  apro  i 

made  that  serve  for  her  vn 
Thus  habiting  herself  as  a  c 
ordered  those  around  to  cc 
and  in  that  state  she  wi 
bashaw,  and  told  liim,  if 
see  her  poison  herself,  tr 
ders  that  she  might  qu' 


oould  afford  were  placed  within  the  turba,  or 
mausoleum,  and  Arabian  jessamine,  threaded 
on  shreds  of  the  date  leaf,  were  hung  in  fes- 
tpons  and  large  tassels  over  the  tomb.  Ad- 
diticmal  lights  were  placed  round  it,  and  a 
profusion  of  scented  waters  were  sprinkled 
over  the  flooii'  of  the  mausoleum  before  Lalla 
Asher,  the  widow,  entered  the  mosque.  His 
ddest  daughter,  the  beautiful  Zenobia,  was 
hot  spared  this  dreadful  ceremony,  notwith* 
standQiiK  her  severe  and  dangerous  indisposi- 
tion. Thejrounflest  daughter  of  Lalla  Asher^ 
not  six  Years  old,  was  likewise  present  at  this 
scene  of  distress ;  and  when  this  infant  saw 
her  mother  weeping  over  the  bey^s  tomb, 
she  held  her  by  her  pelisse^  and  screamed  to 
her  to  let  him  out,  refusing  to  let  go  of  her 
mother,  or  his  tomb,  till  she  saw  the  bey 
again.  The  wretched  Lalla  Asher^  who  went 
there  in  a  state  df  the  deepest  dejection,  was 
naturally  so  much  affected  at  this  scene  of 
U9ekfi»  horror,  heightened  by  the  shrill 
acreems  of  all  her  attendants,  that  she  fainted 
awaY>  and  was  carried  back  senseless  to  the 
castte  in  the  arms  of  the  women. 

The  Moors,  instead  of  lightening  the  heavy 
hand  of  affliction,  are  ingenious  in  finding 
out  new  means  to  keep  alive  the  recollection 
of  ttiisfbrtune^.  One- of  the  first  requests  of 
Lalla  Halluma,  the  mother  of  the  murdered 
bey,  was,  that  her  company  might  be  taken 
into  the  very  apartment  where,  in  her  pre- 
sence, the  bey  met  his  death.  Tiie  sight  was 
Ibund  by  the  visitors  as  strange  as  it  was  ter- 
rifeie.  Agddttst  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of 
tlve  WfmtmtBVttt  jars  mixed  with  soot  and 
aahes  hod  been  thmwfi.  The  apartment 
xm  locked  up,  and  was  to  remain  in  that 
state,  except  when  opened  for  the  friends  of 
the  bey  to  view  it  AU  in  it  remained  ex- 
actly in  the  tMo^  state  as  when  Lalla  Hal- 
kima  rKerved  the  bey  to  make  peace  with 
his  btv>tfaer.  AU  that  the  apartment  con- 
tained Wad  doomed,  by  Lalla  Halluma,  as 
she  said,  **  to  perish  with  the  bey,  and  like 
him  to  moulder  away  in  darkness." 

The  practice  of  soiling,  or  defacing,  what- 
ever belonged  to  the  deceased,  is  futther  in*^ 
^tanced  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  bey. 
Among  the  nimiber  of  horses  that  had  never 
been  mounted  by  any  person  but  himsdfi  he 


ably  handsome,  and  beautifully  white.  JOiir- 
ing  the  obsequies  performed  during  the  bey's 
drath,  when  all  was  wretchedness,  and  ria- 
tbing  was  to  be  seen  but  mduming,  this 
beautiful  horse  formed  a  psiinful  tzontrast. — 
It  was  the  last  object  that  ^peaied  in  this 
scene  of  horror,  in  the  same  state  as  wh«i  it 
belonged  to  his  late  master ;  but  soqzi  its  fine 
appearance  was  altered.  Those  who  w»e 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  bey  sprinkled 
it  with  their  blood,  and  strewed  it  with  ashes; 
and  it  was  led  from  the  place  covered  with 
mournful  tokens  of  its  master's  &te. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  a 
more  important  kingdom. 

Tunis  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  at  the 
point  of  a  gulph  to  which  it  gives  its  names, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  Carthage.  It  ties  iii  the  ktitude  of 
86  d^.  £8  min.  liorth,  and  d  deg.  10  min. 
east  longitude  from  London.  It  is  above  a 
league  m  drcuinferdnce,  and  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram»  or  long  square.  It  contdns  ten 
thousand  families,  and  above  three  thousand 
woollen  and  linen  drapers'  shops ;  thdr  duef 
trade  is  with  tiie  Venetians  and  Genoese^  in 
wfaidi  the  Jews  are  the  principal  managers^ 
as  they  ate  in  most  towns  of  amr  trade  in 
Barbary.  But  its  riches  flow  chiefly  firom  its 
piracias,  which  they  aocoant  a  more  Aofal^ 
or  at  Is^t  a  more  expeditious  trade  than 
husbandry  or  traffic  The  houses  are  built 
partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  brick.  Most 
of  them  are  bat  one  story  high»  havkig  stone 
floors,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood. 

Africa,  or  £l-media,  is  a  walled  town  with 
a  good  harbour. 

Sousa  is  naturally  strong  by  its  aitaaftion, 
standing  upon  a  rodk  near  the  sea,  and  hjss 
also  a  good  harbour. 

By^ta,  formerly  a  fioarisfaing  piaoe^  is 
now  but  a  mean  town,  bnik  apon  the  rums 
of  Utica,  famous  for  the  death  of  Cato. 

Goletta  is  a  Ibrt  buiit  upon  an  enunenoe^ 
having  two  redoubts^  a  good  harbour,  a  cus- 
tom-house and  magaasnes. 

Byrsa  is  a  castle  built  upon  the  rains  of 
CarUiage,  the  brave  and  formidable  rival  of 
Rome,  but  was  at  last  laid  in  ashes  by  Sdpia 

The  most  remarkable  raonumaits  now  re- 
maining among  these  fitmous  ruins  are  its 


aqueducts  and  cisterns,     i  ne  arcnes  ot  tliese 
aqueducts  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  fiset 
high,  fourteen  in  diameter,  and  the  distance 
between  them  eighteen  feet   The  aqueducts 
are  four  feet  broad,  eight  deep,  and  are  still 
vaulted  over  in  many  places.     The  stones  of 
the  arches  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  extremely 
hard,  two  feet  and  three  quarters  square,  and 
joined  together  with  so  hard  a  cement  (the 
composition  of  which  is  not  yet  quite  lost 
among  the  Moors),  that  it  requires  a  strong 
arm  and  good  tool  to  separate  them.     The 
want  of  good  water  at  Carthage  was  the 
motive    that    produced    these    stupendous 
Works ;  for  sucli  they  certainly  were,  consi- 
dering the  obstades,  art,  materials,  and  men, 
requisite  to  bring  water  no  less  than  sixty 
miles,  through  mountains  and  over  vallies, 
into  the  cisterns  of  Carthage.    These  reser- 
voirs were  of  equal  dimensions,  being  each 
one     hundred    feet    in   length,    twenty  in 
breadth^  and  thirty  in  depth.     They  are  all 
contiguous  to,  and    have  communications 
with  each  other.     The  disposition,  beauty, 
and  strength  of  those  cisterns,  are  highly 
extolled   by   antiquarians.      Among    these 
ruins  are  also  foimd  medals  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.    Some  represent,  on  one  side, 
only  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  the  entire  shape 
of  a  man ;  on  the  reverse  are  initial  letters 
relating  to  the  times :    some  have  a  horse 
with  or  without  a  bridle,  intimating  Car- 
thage free,  and. Carthage  subdued;  ahorse 
being  the  arms  of  that  city ;  others  have  the 
ixnpression  of  emperors  and  empresses,  with 
a  variety  of  emblems. 

It  Tnust  be  confessed,  that  the  piresent  bey 
has  added  greatly  to  the  respectability  of  the 
town's  appearance.  At  the  different  gates 
he  has  erected,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Dutch  engineer,  something  like  fortifica^ 
tions.  But  should  they  ever  chance  to  be 
attacked,  these  decorations  will  be  found 
only  like  the  pasteboard  batteries  of  a  theatre. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.,  however, 
he  has  bunt  several  small  castles,  which  pro- 
mise to  afford  better  protection. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  stands  the 
casUe^  built  by  the  Spaniards  wh^n  they  had 
possession  of  the  country.  Thifi  fort  com- 
mands the  town,  and  in  ease  of  necessity 
would  keep  it  in  complete  subjection. 


1  ne  port  ot  1  unis  is  at  the  Goietta,  t>r  en- 
trance irom  the  sea  into  the  lake.  As  no 
river,  nor  even  rivulet,  runs  into  the  lake  of 
Tunis,  the  evaporation  is  supplied  by  a  cur- 
rent at  the  Goietta  from  the  sea. 

At  the  Goietta,  there  are  two  forts  of  con- 
sida^ble  strength,  built  by  the  Spaniards 
during  thfe  reign  of  Charles  V.  They  are  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  repair.  Several  fine  guns 
are  to  be  seen  in  them,  particularly,  a  large 
one  for  throwing  stone  shot,  and  a  gun  of 
jpxquisite  workmanship,  which  was  plundered 
from  the  arsenal  of  Leghorn  by  th5  French, 
and  sold  by  one  of  Buonaparte's  commissa- 
ries, to  an  agent  of  the  bey  of  Timis,  about 
tseven  years  ago. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  the 
bey  to  drain  the  lake,  which  is  daily  filling 
up  by  the  filth  of  the  city  which  nms  into  it. 
For  this  purpose^  he  sent  for  several  engi- 
neers from  Holland.'  The  intention  was  to 
drain  the  lake,  and  form  a  channel  o£  suffi- 
cient depth  to  bring  vessels  of  burthen  up 
to  the  town,  where  a  handsome*  port  was  to 
l^e  formed,  fitted  to  contain  not  only  mer- 
chant vessels,  but  also  the  ships  of  ivar  be- 
longing to  the  prince.  Many  obstacles, 
Tiowever,  arose  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
this  princely  design.  The  draining  of  the 
lake  might  create  bad  air,  and  the  country, 
which  had  just  been  scourged  by  the  pesti- 
fence,  might  again  be  visited  by  disease.  The 
engineers  were  also  of  opinion,  that  ten  years 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  work, 
with  the  labour  of  ten  thousand  slaves,  and 
the  cost  of  no  small  sum  of  money,  besides 
materials. 

The  plan  was  for  these  reasons  abandoned, 
and  the  bey  contented  hitoself  with  forming 
a  small  port  at  the  Goietta.  Into  this,  ves- 
sels of  a  small  draught  of  water  can  enter 
through  a  handsome  canal  of  stone,  in  which 
there  is  at  all  times  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

This  being  the  situation  dT  the  port  of 
Tunis,  tte  ships  .of  the  bey  make  use  of 
Porto  Farina,  as  safcr  and  more  commodi- 
ous. Vessels  loading  or  unloading  at  Tunis, 
.lie  off*  in  the  roads,  in  between  five  and  seven 
fathoms  water,  witli  fine  anchorage,  and  are 
served  by  large  lighters,  to  transpoi:t  their 
cargoes.  These  lighters,  named  sandals^ 
drawing  little  water,  even  navigate  in  the 


lake,  and  bnng  their  loacls  to  its  tx>rder3  be- 
low the  city.  Ships  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  port  at  the  G^etta,  can  enter 
on  pa}ring  a  due  of  three  Spanish  dollars 
a-day;  but  very  few  choose  to  lay  them- 
selves under  so  heavy  a  tax. 

The  lake  between  Tunis  and  the  Goletta 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  is  about  twenty  miles 
round.  The  few  fish  which  are  found  in  it 
are  of  a  coarse  quality.  The  birds  on  its  sur- 
fiice  are  of  the  common  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  if 
we  except  the  flamingoes,  which  are  here  in 
great  number.  They  are  pretty  birds,  of  th^ 
size  of  a  swan,  and  inhabit  the  lake  during 
all  seasons. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Tunis  has 
been  computed  to  amount  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls;  and  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  before  the  great  plague^ 
which  was  said  to  have  carried  off  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand^  its  population 
extended  to  three  hundred  thousand.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its 
population.  Certainly  it  is  great,  but  in 
countries  under  the  Mahometan  supersti- 
tion, it  is  not  permitted  to  enumerate  the 
;eople.  Judging  fi-om  other  Turkish  towns» 
'unis  cannot  contain  m*ore  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  To  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  visit  their  houses,  which  are  small 
and  fill!  of  inhabitants.  But  by  attempting 
this  even  in  a  cursory  manner,  a  Chnsdan 
would  not  only  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
people,  but  also  the  suspicion  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  spies  are  at  every  comer.— 
Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  seldom 
leave  their  houses,  unless  when  obliged  by 
absolute  necessity. 

The  climate  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
production  of  most  of  those  articles  which, 
for  the  supply  of  Europe,  are  brought  fi*om 
an  immense  distance.  All  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary  is  capable  of  producing  cotton,  sugar, 
and  spices  of  almost  every  kind.  Indigo  and 
silk  might  be  raised  with  a  little  care.  The 
soil  also,  through  the  whole  state  of  Tunis,  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  with  scarcely  any  culti- 
vation, renders  to  the  husbandman  an  asto- 
nishing return.  The  district  to  the  eastward 
renders  in  a  good  year  even  an  hundred  foldi 


iit  tne  commencement  ot  tne  presoit 
reign,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  regency 
of  Tunis  was  considerably  increased.  Thie 
bey  was  young,  and  his  military  spirit  led 
him  to  make  war  upon  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, whom  he  too  well  knew  were  unable 
to  resist  his  force.  He  encouraged  his  sub- 
jects to  fit  out  privateers,  and  he  himself  set 
nis  corsairs  in  order.  Many  captives  were 
doomed  to  beat  the  Ixiny  surf,  chained  to 
the  oar ;  and  many  of  both  sexes  fell  victims 
to  the  brutal  passions  of  the  conquering 
Moors.  The  island  of  St  Peter,  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  about  that  time 
taken  by  assault ;  and  aU  its  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  carried  off  into 
captivity.  The  number  taken  in  this  fiiiit- 
ful  enterprise  amounted  to  nearly  one  thou- 
sand, most  of  whom  were  women  and  child- 
ren. 

The  unfortunate  l^iiff  of  Sardinia  has  uni- 
formly done  whatever  lay  within  the  reach 
of  his  power,  to  ransom  such  of  his  subjects 
as  had  the  misfortune  to  fidl  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  All  those  who  were  taken 
on  the  island  of  St.  Peter  he  ransomed  seve- 
ral years  ago ;  and  at  present  the  total  num- 
ber of  his  people  in  slavery,  in  Tunis,  is  only  , 
twenty-five.  These  it  is  his  intention  to  re- 
deem; and  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  lately 
arrived  for  that  laudable  purpose;,  bringing 
the  Moors  who  were  in  slavery  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  be  exchanged,  and  a  sum  of  numey 
to  make  up  the  dmference.  .  Fat  although 
the  number  of  Moors  equals  that  of  the  Sar- 
dinians, yet  it  being  customary  to  give  five 
Moors  for  two  Christians,  n^oney is  necessary; 
and  the  price  fixed  on  the  surplus  is  deven 
hundred  piastres  per  head,  whether  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
much  larger  sum  is  demanded  as  a  ransom, 
but  such  a  demand  is  only  made  when  the 
slave  is  a  person  of  fortune^  or  afidowed  with 
some  particular  talent. 

The  king  of  Naples  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  poor  Sardinian  king,  and  shews 
in  this  instance  the  same  imbedlity  which 
in  other  cases  has  so  strongly  marked  his 
conduct.  If  an  unf(»tunate  female  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  in  behalf  of  the  father  of 
her  &mily  in  slavery,  he  is  said  to  answer^ 
by  demanding,  '^  if  she  cannot  find  another 


nate  husbaim,  imploring  the  ransom  of  his 
wife,  is  answered  in  the  same  unprincipled 
Unfeeling  manner,  "  What !  are  women  so 
scarce  in  nay  dominions  ?"  The  number  of 
slaves  in  Tunis,  .belonging  to  this  prince, 
amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand ;  and,  let  it 
be  confessed  w^iUi  shame  and  sorrow,  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  them  were  taken 
navigating  under  the  protection  of  British 
passports.  In  vain  had  the  consul  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  used  his  efforts  for  their 
relief  While  his  endeiftvours  were  frustrated 
by  others  in  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
who,  from  some  strange  policy,  are  afraid  of 
offending  the  powers  ot  Barbary,  though 
they  would  not,  but  through  fear,  give  a 
single  bullock  to  save  the  British  navy  from 
starving,  they  must  remain  in  slavery,  and 
carry  disgraceful  ideas  of  the  British  nation 
into  the  minds  of  every  one  who  hears  of 
their  situation. 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  suffer 
from  this  torpor  of  feeling  are  several  unfor^^ 
tunate  females  of  respectabilitv,  particularly 
a  Sicilian  lady  with  five  daughters,  who  are 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  kaiya  of  Porto 
Farina,  or  first  minister  of  the  bey's  niarine. 
As  they  have  come  to  age,  the  unhappy 
iriother  has  had  the  affliction  to  behold  her 
daughters  sacrificed  to  the  barbarian.  One 
of  them  fell  an  early  ^victim,  and  died  in.  her 
tender  years.  But  they  who  thus  shame* 
fully  keep  them  in  slavery,  feel  no  horror  at 
such  inhuman  crimes ;  nor  do  the  sighs  of 
the  widow  and  of  the  fatherless  affect  nearts 
so  depraved ! 

The  state  of  the  females  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  is  always  deplorable ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  boys  who  become  their  vic- 
tims is  still  more  to  be  lamented. 

If  we  were  able  to  forget  the  miserable 
situation  of  these  unfortunate  females  and 
young  men,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in 
other  respects  the  slaves  in  Tunis  are  not 
ill  treated.  They  are  either  kept  about  the 
houses  of  their  masters,  in  a  domestic  capa- 
city^ or  put  out  to  work  at  such  trades  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to ;  and  they  are 
•  seldom  punished,  unless  they  have  committed 
some  efffsnee.    Many  are  employed  in  the 


mitted  to  serve  in  the  houses  of  Christians, 
who  are  employed  in  the  service  rf  the  bey. 
If  sick,  an  hospital  is  provided  for  them. 
They  are  well  fed,  tliongn  not  sumptuously ; 
and  they  are  clothed,  particularly  if  they  be- 
long  to  affluent  persons,  sometimes  even  in 
a  rich  and  gaudy  style. 

Many  slaves  have  lately  renegadoed ;  in- 
deed, in  a  greater  proportion  than  at  any 
former  period.  Those  who  have  thus  de- 
serted  their  religion  are  principally  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Naples;  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  have  been  driven  to  this  d^ree  pf 
desperation  from  the  hopelessness  of  being 
freed  by  their  unfeeling  sovereign.  The 
French,  much  to  their  credit,  have  procured 
the  release  of  every  slave  subject  to  the 
countries  which  have  fallen  under  their 
power.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Sicilians  be 
ready  to  welcome  those  on  their  island  by 
whom  .  their  parents,  brothers,  husbands, 
wives,  and  children,  may  once  more  be  re- 
stored to  their  native  land !      . 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  regency 
of  Tunis.  It  has  been  stated  to  amount  to 
twenty-four  millions  of  piastres  of  the  coun- 
tr}'.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  at  a  for- 
mer period  (and  it  is  most  certain,  that  it 
never  amounted  to  near  that  sum,  even  when 
commerce  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state), 
at  the  present  moment  it  does  not  amount 
to  one-fourth  part  of  that  sum^  proceeding 
from  its  regular  sources. 

The  regvlar  sources  from  which  the  bey 
draws  his  revenue  are  the  tithes  upon  the 
cultivation  of  oil,  grain,  &c. ;  the  produce  of 
his  own  lands;  the  sale  of  tescares  {ox per- 
mits)  for  the'  exportation  of  Oil  and  gridn, 
and  for  the  importation  of  wine  and  spirits ; 
the  customs,  which  are  annually  farmed  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  the  sale  of  the  monopoly 
of  different  productions  of  the  country  ;  the 
sale  of  governments  and  places  in  the  coun- 
try ;  a  taxation  on  the  Jews ;  and  the  sale  of 
slaves. 

The  uncertain  sources,  of  his  revenue  are 
his  extortions  from  his  riclj  subjects ;  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  wealth  of  his  rich  suljects 
who  die,  which  is  almost  universally  seized 
by  the  government ;  and  his  profit  in  trade, 
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dbserrei,  heisa  great  specillat(»r  in  ootnmerce. 

Tonis  resemUes  Algiers,  and  exhibits  the 
fame  religion,  the  same  government,  the 
aatne  mltnners,  and  the  same  events,  which 
transferred  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Arabs 
into  those  of  the  Turks ;  weakened  the  autho- 
rity of  the  latter,  and  at  length  brought  it 
to  8udi  a  state  of  debility  as  to  be  able  to 
tiominate  arrd  appoint  its  own  masters  under 
the  tide  of  6^^,  out  without  entirelv  rejects 
ing  tiie  Turlash  influence.  TiU  the  com- 
mencemait  of  the  present  century,  the  Grand 
Seignior  appointea  deys  to  the  governmerit 
of  Tunis ;  but  they  were  very  dififerent 
from  those  of  Algiers,  being  representatives 
without  power  or  authority.  By  the  as* 
sistance  of  a  militia,  composed  of  Moors, 
Arabs,  and  above  all,  renegadoes,  the  beys 
rende^d  themselves  completely  absolute  and 
independent.  The  Grana  Seignior  no  longer 
aends  a  dey  to  Tunis.  The  divan  bemg 
chiefly  composed  of  friends  and  creatures  of 
the  bey,  seems  rather  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose ix  giving  its  approbation  to  his  resolu- 
tions, than  for  consulting  on  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  any  measure ;  and  he  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Porte. 

But  though  we  have  said  that  the  Tuni- 
sians greatly  resemble  the  A^erines^  they  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  their  superior 
politaiess  and  civilization,  and  by  tiieir  i)eing 
exempted  from  that  prick,  insolence,  and  bar- 
barity, for  which  the  natives  of  this  coaat 
are  justly  stigmatized.  They  are  afibble 
in  their  manners,  friendly  and  obliging  to 
strangers  ^nd  faithful  to  their  compacts. 
The  extension  of  commerce,  the  improve- 
BQWt  of  manufactures,  and  the  friendships 
thiy  have  formed  with  the  European  powers, 
hav«  no  doubt  contributed  to  tins  happy 
effect  on  their  minds ;  and  as  these  cireum^ 
stances  tend  to  extirpate  narrow  and  con- 
Sfned  ideas,  they  by  no  meana  treat  Chria* 
tians  with  contempt ;  on  the  oontrary,  they 
aUow  them  that  justice,  which  in  vain  i^  ^c- 

Eected  from  tlieir  neighbours.  Though  they 
eep  some  Christian  staves,  and  are  not  en- 
tirely free  from  that  depii^dfktory  mirit  whick 
cbam^terizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barfaary 
coasts  they  treat  the  caj>tives  with  a  oooesi^ 
deraUe  sliare  of  knity  and  indidlgenoe;  and 


in  their  favour  are  always  heard  with  can- 
dour .  and  attention,  and  acceded  to  with 
the  greatest  readiness  and  alacrity. 

In  England,  where  female  beauty  abounds, 
the  Tunisian  women  in  general  would  be 
reckoned  handsome,  and  meir  ofikpring  are 
bom  with  the  flnest  complexions  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  The  boys^  however^ 
are  soon  tinged  with  a  swarthy  complexiou^ 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  the  gins,  who 
are  retained  at  home,  preserve  their  native 
beauty  till  they  are  past  child-bearing,  whicli 
is  usually  about  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
Tunisian  women  are  frequentlv  mothers  at  ' 
eleven ;  and  as  their  longevity  is  nearly  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  Europeans,  they  fre- 
quently live  to  see  several  generations  of 
their  cnildren. 

Jealousy,  which  appears  to  be  endemial  in 
Barbary,  prevails  less  at  Tunis  than  perhaps 
in  any  otner  state  which  we  have  described 
in  this  part  of  the  globe.    As  their  reli- 

S'on  obliges  them  to  frequent  ablutions,  the 
iths  are  much  resorted  to,  particulariy  by 
the  ladies,  who,  in  their  washi&gs,  make 

Seat  use  of  odoriferous  gums  and  rich  per- 
mes. 

The  taverns  are  under  much  better  regu- 
lations than  those  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  and  even  a  Turk,  who  is  guilty  of  in- 
toxication, and  behaves  himself  insolently, 
may  be  deprived  of  his  turban  till  he  has 
made  satisfaction.  They  sd!  only  white 
wine,  which  is  produced  in  great  plenty  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  is  extremely 
cheap  and  good.  Provisions  are  so  plentifril, 
tiiat  the  purchaser  of  a  single  quart  of  wine 
•at  a  tavern  has  two  or  three  dishes  of  fish  or 
flesh  placed  before  him.  Though  the  natives 
do  not  abstain  entirely  from  wine,  very  few 
drink  it  to  an  excess ;  but  they  tffe  very  fond 
of  a  ocnnpounded  drug  caBed  ikrrir,  which 
inspires  them  with  a  dauntless  resolution, 
and  exhifanrates  the  spirits,  andaeems  pos- 
sessed iof  nearly  the  same  qualities  as  opium* 

As  the  reli^on  of  the  Tunsians  obliges 
Uiem^  to  attend  puUic  demotion  by  br^ 
of  day,  they  are  very  early  risers.  After 
performing  their  morning  prayers,  they  fbl 
low  their  respective  employments  till  after, 
noon,  whi»  theyi^n  repair  to  the  mosques* 


Arabs  can  only  be  roused  by  the  most  press- 
ing necessity  to  diligence  or  attention  in 
trade  and  agriculture ;  their  lives  being  one 
continual  round  d*  indolence  and  amuse- 
ment. To  hunt  the  lions  and  other  wild 
animals  constitutes  a  favourite  diversion; 
and  the  inhabitonts  of  a  whole  district  will 
frequently  assemble  for  this  purpose.  On 
these  oecasicHis  they  form  a  circle  of  severd 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  mdually 
contracted,  till  the  animals  are  driven  into 
the  centre,  where  they  are  immediiitely  dis- 
patched- The  anrient  diversion  of  hawking 
is  still  practised  in  this  country,  which  affords 
great  variety  of  hawks  and  falcons. 

In  the  habitation  of  a  person  of  quality, 
benches  may  be  perceivea  at  the  porch  or 
gateway,  where  the  owner  receives  the  visits 
of  his  nriends  and  transacts  business.  Few 
persons,  even  of  the  nearest  relatives,  are 
admitted  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  house, 
except  on  extraordinary  ooca^ons.  Every 
city 'or  village  has  a  piece  of  ground  allotted 
for  sepulture,  in  which  every  family  of  dis- 
tinction  has  a  particular  cemetery  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  where  they  deposit  the  bodies 
in  separate  graves,  with  stones  at  the  head 
and  feet  of  each,  and  either  plant  the  inter- 
mediate space  with  flowers,  or  cover  it  with 
tiles.  Persons  of  Quality  generally  bave  a 
square  room,  with  a  nandsome  cupola  erected 
o^'er  their  graves.  This  being  kept  con- 
stantly white  and  dean,  illustrates  the  ex- 
pression of  Christ,  where  he  compares  hypo- 
crites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  appear  out- 
wardly beautiful,  but  within  are  full  of  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  undeanness. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  of  1^  beys  of  Tunis ;  as  they 
arise  from  annual  tributes  paid  by  the  Moorr 
and  Arabs,  who  often  evade  them  *  and  fror 
duties  on  imports  and  ^exports,  which  are 
a  constant  state  of  flubtuation.    The  fo' 
of  this  country  eoimst  of  ren^^oes  9 
few  militia,  who^are  wdl  paid  and  pre 
disciplined,  and  who  are  Kept  iu  ge» 
and  sea-ports;    there  being  no  ja* 
here  as  at  Algiers.   The  beys,  howev 
emergendes,. command  a  numeror 
Moqvs  and  Arabs,  but  little  dep 
to  be  plaoed  on  t}ieir  fidelity. 


much  Inferior  to  what  might  be  ex^ 
from  a  commercial  and  maritime  - 
There  are  seldom  more  than  four  s' 
longing  to  go^eroment,  the  largest 
do  not  carry  more  than  forty  jgfur 
of   them  are  badly  equipped  f 
These,  with  thirty  galliots,  eon^ 
renegadoes,  compose  the  whol^ 
of  the  beys.    (Hher  vessels, 
fitted  out  by  private  adventu 
certain  perquitites  to  the  be 
The  punishments  inflietr 
nearly  similar  to  those  pr 
but  superstition  has  tau 
dreadful  tortures  relativ 
as  return  to  Christian^ 
inclosed  in  a  doth  di* 
and  afterward^  set  o 
covered,  except  th 
parts  are  anomtec' 
poses  them  to  am' 
from  the  stings  ( 
The  Moors  c 
observed,  app 
wives  than  th 
fair  sex  are 
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fattening  up  their  young  moies  tor  marnage. 
A  girl  after  she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  up 
in  a  small  room.  Shackles  of  silver  and  gold 
are  put  upon  her  ancles  and  wrists,  as  -a 
piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  mairied  to 
a  man  who  has  discharged,  dispatdied,  or 
lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles  which  the 
former  wife  wore  are  put  upon  the  new 
Ixide's  limbs ;  and  she  is  fed  until  they  are 
filled  up  to  the  proper  thickness.  This  is 
sometimes  no  easy  matter ;  particularly  if 
tlie  former  wife  was  fat,  ana  the  present 
should  be  of  a  slender  form.  The  food 
used  for  this  custom,  worthy  of  barbarians, 
is  a  seed  called  drottgh ;  which  is  of  an  ex« 
traordinary  fattening  quality,  and  also  femous 
for  rendering  the  milk  of  nurses  rich  and 
abundant.  With  this  seed  and  their  national 
dish  cuscosoo,  the  bride  is  literally  crammed, 
and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon. 

History  takes  notice  of  the  dty  of  Tunis 
as  early  as  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  when 
it  was  the  second  city  of  Afiica,  and  was 
several  times  lost  and  regained  in  these  wars. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Tunis 
was  involved  in  the  general  fate,  and  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  under  whom  it  was  governed 
by  viceroys,  with  the  title  of  emir,  or  prince 
of  believers,  who  first  established  a  form  of 
government  in  Tunis.  This  continued  in 
several  families  near  five  hundred  years; 
when,  by  a  general  revolt,  the  sovereignty 
was  transferred  to  the  Almohades,  who  as- 
sumed the  same  honours  as  were  paid  to  the 
califs  in  Afiica.  These  resided  at  Morocco, 
governing  Tunis  by  deputies  till  1206.  At 
this  time  the  Xassis  supplanted  them,  and 
first  took  the  title  of  king,  residing  at  Tunis, 
and  forming  a  numerous  and  splendid  court. 

The  kings  of  this  family  are  allowed  to 
be  the  first  who  erected  great  oflScers  of  state, 
to  inspect  the  several  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
These  princes  had  for  their  bodyguard  nfteen 
hundred  renegadoes,  besides  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  Their  council  consisted  of 
three  hundred  persons  of  birth,  probity,  and 
experience.  The  government,  after  flourish- 
ing  above  three  hundred  years,  terminated 
in  Mulev  Hasen,  whom  Barbaroussa  drove 
out  of  Tunis.  This  prince,  boasting,  that 
lie  descended  firom  the  Xassis,  through  a  sue- 


Charles  V.  that  to  restore  him  to  the  throne 
of  Jiis  ancestors  would  be  no  less  equitable 
than  glorious. 

Muley  Hasen  bdng  restored  by  that  active 
emperor,  became  tributary  to  him,  as  all  his 
successors  were  to  the  kings  of  Spain  till 
1574,  when  sultan  Selim  II.  dispossessed  Philip 
II.  of  Spam,  of  Gouletta  and  Tunis.  This 
put  a  final  period  to  the  splendour  and  power . 
of  the  kings  of  Tunis. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  by  Sinan  Pacha,  admiral  of  the 
Levant,  this  country  was  divided  by  the 
revolt  of  the  dty  Cfairouan  against  Tunis. 
Ayadar  had  artfully  fomented  uiese  commo- 
tions, and  disposed  the  Tuninans  to  receive 
the  yoke.  Sinan,  who  was  no  less  a  states- 
man than  a  warrior,  foreseeing  that  such 
factions  would  soon  prove  the  overthrow  of 
his  infant  state,  for  security  placed  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  created . 
a  pacha  in  Tunis  as  his  representative,  formed 
a  divan,  which  almost  entirely  consisted  of 
military  persons,  and  at  his  departure  for 
Constantinople  left  a  body  of  four  thousand 
janissaries  as  a  curb  to  any  mutiny.  But  the 
rapaciotisnes  of  the  pachas,  obliged  the  Tu- 
nisians to  petition  the  Grand  Seignior  to  abo- 
lish the  dignity.  This  he  accordingly  granted, 
and  they  immediately  elected  a  dey,  with 
the  same  power  as  that  of  Algiers. 

The  first  dey  who  reigned  under  the  title 
of  calif  was  massacred.  Ibrahim,  who  sue- 
seeded  him  in  1575,  wisely  prevented  the 
same  fate  by  withdrawing  to  Mecca. 

After  this  time  to  that  of  Agi  Mehemet 
Cogia,  that  is  an  hundred  and  twentv  years, 
there  reigned  twenty-thre^deys,  all  of  whom, 
except  five,  were  dethroned,  strangled,  or 
murdered.  A  Genoese  renegado,  who  some 
time  in  this  interval  commanded  the  gallies 
of  Byserta,  was  known  to  have  taken  above 
twenty  thousand  Christian  slaves.  The  beys, 
or  second  officers  of  state,  by  d^ees  raised 
their  power  on  the  ruin  of  the  deys,  and 
it  is  now  so  absolute,  that  when  the  bey  as- 
sembles the  divan,  it  is  not  so  much  to  con<> 
suit,  as  to  command  its  approbation  of  leso^ 
lutions  taken  without  its  privacy.  Yiolence 
carries  the  election  of  the  b^^  the  divan 
having  very  litde  share  in  it   Tfaebeyiikit 


strongest  party,  and  if  several  sons  of  the 
bey  are  competitors,  no  regard  is  had  to  pri- 
mogeniture, but  he  who  is  thought  best 
qumified,  or  has  managed  best  his  intrigues, 
is  proclaimed. 

Upon  the  death  of  Morat  II.  Mehemet, 
Aly,  and  Kamadah,  his  three  sons,  all  aspired 
to  the  government.  But  Ramadan  patiently 
resiffnra  his  daim,  allowing  the  kingdom  to 
be  mvided  betwixt  his  two  brothers,  whose 
ambition,  for  a  long  time,  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  blood*  Mehemet,  who  was  exces- 
sively superstitious,  whether  he  could  not 
reconcile  his  religious  duties  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  government,  or  whether  he  was 
more  disgusted  with  opposition  than  pleased 
with  power,  abdicated  in  his  brother's  favour, 
and  retired  to  Cairouan,  giving  himself  up 
to  solitude  and  devotion.  Tne  quiet  of 
Tunis  was  scarcely  settled  when  it  was  again 
disturbed  by  the  death  of  Achmet,  Mebe- 
met's  eldest  son,  whom  Aly,  though  entrust- 
ed to  him  by  his  father  at  his  resignation, 
had  caused  to  be  murdered.  Achmet  Che- 
leby,  at  that  time  dey,  which  was  now  only 
a  subordinate  dignity,  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  brothers,  informed  Mehemet 
of  this  perfidy,  offering  tp  assist  him  in  his 
revenge.  This  roused  Mehemet  from  his 
solitude,  he  hastened  to  Tunis,  and  Achmet 
Cheleby  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  against 
Aly,  who,  in  an  attempt  upon  the  dty,  was 
totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Kef. — 
Mehemet  declared,  that  he  only  pursued  the 
authors  of  his  son's  murder,  and  these  having 
notice  from  Aly  Bey  to'  take  care  of  them- 
sdves,  they  escaped  on  board  a  vessel.  But 
Mehemet  was  too  expeditious  for  them,  and, 
before  they  could  put  to  sea,  took  the  vessel, 
and  sacrificed  them  all  to  his  revenue.  Che- 
leby, at  the  same  time,  whose  hopes  depended 
on  the  variance  of  the  two  brothers,  was  fo- 
menting discontent  in  Tunis,  and  the  militia 
not  only  shut  the  gates  against  Mehemet, 
but  declared  they  would  not  obey  two  bro- 
thers who  alternately  destroyed  them;  and 
that  the  submission  of  Tunis  was  to  be  ob- 
tained upon  no  other  terms  than  by  sacrifi- 
cing his  brother  to  the  public  tranquillity. 
Upon  this,  a  great  part  of  Mehemet's  troopa 
deserted  into  Tunis,  which  facilitated  a  re* 


Cheleby  attacked  and  defeated  them.  The 
dey  bein^  remiss  in  impx)ving  his  victory^ 
they  obtained,  for  40,000  piastl^es,  a  body  of 
troops  from  the  Al^rines.  These  forces 
were  headed  by  Ibrahim  Dey,  who,  with  the 
two  princes,  besieged  Tunis  from  September 
1685  to  June  1686,  when  the  Moorisn  chiefs, 
weary  of  their  confinement,  abandoned  Che- 
leby, and  retired  to  their  mountains. 

Cara  Osman,  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
in  Tunis,  left  the  town,  under  pretence  of 

Eursuing  the  deserters,  but  went  over  to  the 
eys,  to  whom  Tunis  opened  her  gates,  rather 
as  friends  than  conquerors.  Cheteby,  endeaF- 
vouring  privately  to  escape,  was  discovered^ 
and  earned  to  Ibrahim's  tent  The  Alge^ 
rines,  being  now  masters  of  Tunis,  commit- 
ted  the  most  shocking  cruelties.  Some  ^ 
them  were  so  insolent  as  to  pursue  two 
Moors  into  Mehemet  Bey's  palace,  and  even 
dragged  them  into  his  apartment,  brandish- 
ing their  sabres  in  a  threatening  maimer ;  at 
which  Mehemet  was  so  terrified,  that,  in  or-  * 
der  to  quiet  them,  he  commanded  the  poor 
creatures  to  be  thrown  headlong  fi-om  the 
terrace,  and  st^le  away  to  his  camp.  The 
next  night  Ali,  being  informed  of  me  enor- 
mities, of  the  Algerines»  hastened  with  some 
troops  to  the  city,  and  fiirced  the  ALgerines 
immediately  to  leave  it.  Some  of  them,  of 
Cheleby's  party,  resolving  to  destroy  the  two 
beys,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  dey 
of  Algiers'  tent,  repaixed  thither  before  break 
of  day.  But  being  disappointed,  they  made 
towards  Ali's  tent  M!ehemet  fled  out  of 
his  camp,  but  Benchouque,  his  brothar-in« 
law,  overtook  him,  and  represented  to  him 
that  his  presence  would  quiet  every  things 
and  that  Tunis  was  the  spot  where  he  must 
die  or  reign.  This  pusillanimity  of  Mehe^ 
met  revive!  the  courage  of  Cheleby's  parly» 
which  Altered  privately  into  Ibrahim's  camp, 
intending  to  cariy  liim  off,  and  prodaimhim 
bey.  But  as  this  was  opposite  to  the  in* 
terest  of  the  dey  of  Algiers,  he  immediately 
had  him  strangled.  His  warmest  partisans, 
at  the  sight  of  nis  dead  body,  which  was  ex- 
posed bdbre  Ibrahim's  tent,  were  the  first 
to  acknowledge  Mehemet,  who  dismissed  the 
iilgerines  at  the  same  rate  he  had  purchased 
them.   Having  now  the  powar  in  his  hatids^ 


6ficsq3e  hiB  insatiaUe  avarice.  This  prompted 
'the  Tunisinns  to  apply  a  second  time  to  the 
AlgeriueSy  who  returned  witii  ten  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Chelehy  Dey. 
Mehemet  marched  to  ^ht  him;  but,  upon 
the  general  desertion  of  ^e  Moors,  he  hastily 
Qed  bade  to  Tunis,  causing  such  a  consterna- 
tion, that  Ramadaii,  at  that  time  pacha^  the 
dey,  and  aevasl  Turks  of  distinction,  escaped 
on  board  a^Prencfa  vessel  bound  to  the 
^rdiipeli^,  where^  being  anived,  Bamadan 
tbofl^bt  pn^er  to  tluow  himself  upon  the 
iaiKHi^  of  tlie  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Tliie  Algednes  laid  waste  the  whole  coun- 
tiy»  and  oesieged  Tunis  for  four  months, 
u^ich  was  ^urageoudy  defended  l^  Mehe- 
m^3  but  finding  his  people  vr&te  not  to  be 
tra)sted»  he  aeeretiy  conveyed  himself  into 
ii^edefiart<>fZara.  The  Algerines  appointed 
Ben^^ouque  Bey,  and  Tatar  Dey  of  Tunis. 
The  erudtties  of  both  these  exceeded  all  that 
had  ever  been  practised.  Benebouque  was 
not  satisfied  with  con68eatitQg  the  whole  sub- 
iM^mee  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  substantial 
eiti^zens,  bat  ordered  them  to  be  tortured  to 
dieatb.  But  afterwasxls  attempting  ^^rcibly 
to  bJoe  s<Mne  womei^  who  were  rmtions  to 
^NDehemd;,  out  of  a  sanetuioy  or  aaykim  at 
Cairouan,  wbitber  they  had  ned^  all  tlie  in* 
haUtants  rose  in  arms»  and  obliged  him  to 
Qmt  the  city.  This  revdt  spread  itself 
tbron^  many  cities.  His  outxages  bad  quite 
obHterated  aU  rememfaranee  of  Mehemet"^ 
e3caetJon6 :;  so  ikat  a  large  body  of  men  went 
in  .^est  t»f  him  afluwg  tlie  desarts.  Mehe- 
mti  \ms  tiien  oonoedb^  in  the  territories  of  a 
powerfiil  idiaik^  whoee  father  he  had  deserv- 
edly put  to  (deartii.  Being  now  discovered, 
he  dd^vered  ihaEafielf  up  to  the  shaik,  with 
whcBQ  a  tsMftsdaufidsieas  of  his  ^thei^s  guUt, 
and  ihe  generosity  of  nardotoing  a  ^bnussive 
enemy,  was  .^o  fareraleht,  thiA  he  not  only 
Tficetvod  Meheouet  very  gractously,  but  also 
iiua!ushed  him  with  a  body  of  tea  thousand 
hnse,  which,  being  joined  by  Meiiemet*3 
fiiends,  defeated  fibrndiouque;  the  conse- 
quenoe  of  which  was,  his  re-admission  into 
Tunis.  Upon  his  rest(»ation,  Mehemet 
called  Ramadan  from  Tuscany,  and  confer* 
red  on  him^  the  government. 


yemment,  by  the  interest  rf  the  Algerines, 
in  opposition  to  the  divan  and  people^  who 
sided  with  M(Mrat,  hia  nephew.    Ramklan 
committed  the  entire  management  of  all  his 
affidrs  to  Mezaoul,  an  Itamn  fidler,  whose 
mal-^ministration  soon  set  all  Tunis  in  a 
commotion.     He  seeing  a  storm  ready  to 
break  out,  instilled  a  suspicion  into  his  weak 
master,  that  his  nephew  was  (dotting  against 
his  life,  which  being,  laid  before  the  council, 
who  were  all  creatures  to  Mezaoul,  he  was 
sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes.    The  surgeon,  a 
French  renegado,  appointed  to  perform  this 
operation,  found  means  to  preserve  his  sight, 
with  the  loss  of  his  eye-lids,  which,  being 
covered  with  blood  and  tumours,  Ramadan 
and  his  friends  imagined  the  order  had  been 
fully  executed.    But,  to  put  a  matter  of  this 
imnortance  beyond  a  question,  fire-pans  were 
]aia  in  his  room,  against  which  the  prince 
designedly  stumU^;  and,  as  if  be  knew 
nothing  of  their  intentions^  did  not  betray 
the  least  sign  of  fear,  when  they  seenoed  to 
direct  their  scimetars  at  his  h»d.    So  that 
Ramadan's  council  were  perfeetiy  satisfied 
with  regard  to  Morat's  blindness.    He  was 
confined  in  the  castieof  Soussa,  under  the 
care  of  the  aga,  a  renegado  monk,  nick-named 
Fapa&lca,  mr  iiavinff  changed  his  rdigion. 
If  Morat's  resolution  had  deceived  the  coun- 
cil, the  aga  penetrated  into  the  deceit,  and 
immediately  sent  a  messs^e  to  Bamadan, 
with^^rtain  information,  that  however  hi$ 
eyes  were  disfigured,  his  sight  was  but  little 
prejudiced.     Morat,  whose  good  qualities 
had  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moors^ 
nenegadoes,  and  '^rks,  in  the  castle  to  side 
with  him,  sensible  that  his  safety  depended 
on  his  preventing  Ramadan's  den^os^  caused 
the  aga  to  be  killed  as  they  sat  at  taUe,  and 
fied  to  the  mountains  of  the  Ossolites,  about 
thirty  leagues  from  Tunis.    Upon  theieport 
of  his  arrival,  the  greatest  part  of  Ramadan'a 
troops  deserted  to  him.    Kamadan,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  escape  by  sea^  was  seized, 
strangled^  and  his  dead  body  burnt  to  ashes. 
Mezaoul  was  ^lut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  where 
lor  two  days  successively  his  body  was  tont 
away  piece  by  piece,  after  which  his  disfi- 
gured carcase  was  thrown  to  the  mob,  wfio 
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rat  Tras  so  cruel  iii  hb  rerBnge,  that  he  in- 
sulted the  body  of  his  unde  after' bis  death, 
and  even  mixed  his  irshes  vnih  his  wine. 
The  first  public  act  of  his  rei^  was  a  war 
with  the  Al^^ines,  for  promoting  his  unde 
Ramadan.  The  losses  and  charges  of  the 
wan  Morat*s  profusion,  and  consequently 
oppressions,  bis  unbounded  re\'enge,  and  his 
atrodous  violation  of  all  tie$,  dvu  or  refigi- 
Qus,  brou^t  the  most  deplorable  calaihities 
upon  Turns. 

The  morabouts,  and  men  of  the  law, 
though  held  in  great  veneration,  did  not 
escape  his  revenge  for  signing  the  decree  of 
his  unde  against  him,  though  the  manner  of 
it  was  ratlier  ridiculous  than  cruel ;  for,  hav- 
ing summoned  them  \o  his  palace,  be  ordered 
them  to  be  stripped  and  laid  upon  the  floor, 
and  after  keeping  them  a  wbole  night  in  this 
posture  he  released  them,  after  naving  or- 
dered his  servants  to  throw  pails  of  water  on 
them,  whilst  he  stood  by  laughing.   Though 
Morat  was  openly  profane,  with  regard  to 
bis  own  religion,  he  shewed  a  whimsical  kind 
of  regard  to  the  Christian  faith ;  for,  bdng 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  seeing 
there  an  image  of  St  Luda,  he  asked  what 
it  \ras ;  being  infcomed  that  it  was  the  imajee 
of  a  saint  whom  the  Christians  invoked  mr 
disorders  in  the  eyes,  he  cried  out,  then  she 
is  for  my  purpose ;  cure  me,  and  you  shall 
never  want  the  best  oil  for  your  lamps ;  and 
to  this  very  day  the  oil  for  that  chapel  is 
furnished  by  the  government    His  me  was 
too  long  for  such  a  monster,  to  whom  Nero 
aloiie  can  be  compared. '   At  last  he.  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  pubhc  tranquillity,  by  the  hands 
c^' Ibrahim  Cherif,   captain  pf  his  guards, 
whose  hazardous  attempt  was  rewarded  with 
the  government      Ibrahim,   though   very 
brave,  and  in  other  respects  a  very  worthy 
person,  was  unfortunate.    After  a  disadvan- 
tageous war  with  Tripoli,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Algerines,  and  after  a  confme- 
ment  of  seven  months,  obtained  his  liberty, 
but  on  the  hard  terms  of  paying  them  two 
hundred  thousand  piastres,  as  soon  as  he 
^ould  recover  his  dignity,  and  also  become 
their  tributary.   On  Ibrahim's  arrival  at  By- 
serta,  with  a  small  retinue,  he  sent  two  of  lii^ 
confidents  ashore,  but  being  known,  they 


Section,  he  sailed  to  Pixrto  Farina,  where 
he  expected*  a  better  welcome.  But  Assen 
Ben  Aty,  who  observed  him  from  the  shore, 
sent  a  vessel  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  action,  Ibrahim  Cherif  fell 
by  a  musket  ball.  And  as  his  death  was 
owing  to  Assents  vigilance,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor. 

Assen  Ben  Aly  reigned  in  great  peace  and 
quiet ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  hap- 
piness but  an  heir  to  his  throne.  But  with 
diis  blessing,  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
wives,  he  was  not  .favoured.  He,  th«iefore, 
determined  to  name  his  nephew,  AJy  Bey„ 
who,  for  some  time,  had  been  commanding 
his  camps,  to  be  his  successor.  In  this  state 
matters  continued  for  some  time.  At  last,  a 
young  Genoese  girl,  who  had  been  brought 
into  slavery  by  a  corsair  of  the  bey,  bemg 
appropriated  to  the  harem,  engaged  tlxe 
prmee's  affections,  and  proved  wi3i  child  by" 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufBdently  con- 
vinced of  her  situation,  he  assembled  a  meet- 
ing of  his  divan,  to  whom  he  communicated: 
the  glad  tidings;  and  put  the  question  tQ( 
to  them^  "  whether,  if  she  brought  forth  a 
male  child,  they  would  consider  bim  as  his 
legal  successor  ?"  Though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  confessed,  that  all  his  arts  and  solicitaitions 
had  proved  insufficient  to  convert  her  tp 
their  fdth.  The  divan  were  of  opinion^ 
that  they  could  not  consider  as  their  prince 
the  son  of  a  Christian  slave.  By  various 
means,  however,  Assen  at  last  gained  them 
over  to  his  purpose.  She  at  length  bore  a 
son,  who  was  named  MahamedlBey;  and 
afterwards  she  brought  forth  two  other  sons^ 
who  were  named  Mahmoud  Bey»  and  Aly 
Bey. 

Assen,  now  having  three  heirs  to  his 
throne,  sent  for  his  nephew  Aly,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  as  heaven  h£|d  been  pleased 
to  change  the  face  of  af&irs,  he  could  not 
now  leave  him  hi^  thrope,  but  that  still  liis 
friendship  for  him  would  continue  as  before. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  he  sent  to  the  !Porte,  and 
purchased  for  kim  the  dignity  of  pasha  pf 
Tunis,  a  title^  at  that  time,  of  great  respecta- 
bility. The  young  bey  submitted  to  the 
will  of  his  unde,  aim  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  honours  which  had  been  procured  for 


But  he  atiected  a  content  which  he  did  not 
feel ;  his  ambition  was  sorely  hurt ;  yet  he 
cloaked,  with  apparent  submission,  the  deep 
designs  which  he  had  formed.  He  beheld 
the  sceptre  which  he  had  so  long  swayed  in 
idea,  about  to  pass  into  otha:  hands ;  and  at 
len^h^  unable  to  bear  a  disappointment 
which  so  galled  his  pride,  be  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Osselites.  There  he  ^ut 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  which 
he  had  secretly  formed,  and  marched  to  at- 
tack his  uncle.  Assen,  informed  of  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  nephew, 
drew  out  his  troops,  attacked  him,  put  his 
little  army  to  rou^  and  obliged  him  to  take 
refuffe  in  Algiers. 

Aly  Pasha,  during  his  exile  in  Algiers,  by 
flattering  promises  gained  over  the  Algerine 

government  to  favoiur  him.  Tliey  af&rded 
im.the  assistance  he  desired.  By  this  he 
obliged  Assen  to  quit  his  capital,  and  gain«- 
ing  a  complete  victory  over  him  (1735), 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Kieronovan.  In  consequence  of  these 
civil  wars,  famine  desolated  the  country. — 
The  fugitive  prince  was  forced  by  it  to  aban- 
don his  retreat  in  the  mountains,  and*  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Susa,  a  port  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  regency.  Here  the  captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  named  Barillon,  lured  by 
flattering  promises  of  reward,  should  the 
bey*s  fortunes  take  a  happier  turn,  supplied 
his  wants  and  those  of  his  followers.  But 
his  affairs  looking  day  afl;er  day  more  des- 
perate, Assen  sent  his  fitmiW  to  Algiers;  the 
common  retreat  of  the  unmrtunate  bejrs  of 
Tunis,  intending  soon  to  follow  himself  In 
his  flight,  he  was  however  discovered  by 
Younes  Bey,  son  of  the  pasha,  who  immedi- 
ately,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  cut  off  his 
head. 

Aly  Pasha,  thus  freed  of  his  most  danger- 
ous enemy,  flattered  himself  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  peaceful  reign.  In  this  he  was 
however  deceived,  for  his  tranquillity  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  dissensions  which  took 
place  in  his  own  family.  Aly  Pasha  had 
three  sons,  for  the  second  of  which,  named 
Mahmed,  he  had  a  strong  predilection.—* 
Mahmed  formed  the  design  of  supplanting 
.his  elder  brother  Younes  m  the  succession. 


of  his  father  from  mm,  and  by  his  reaaonmgs 
so  &r  worked  on  his  feelings,  that  orders 
were  given  to  arrest  Younes,  under  pretence 
of  some  private  machinations  against  lus  fa- 
jther.  Younes  beiiig  on  his  guard,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  castle  ox  Tunis,  cdled  me  Gasp^L 
The  troops  of  Aly  marching  against  the 
castle,  Younes  fled  to  Algiers. 

Mahmed,  with  the  rum  of  his  elder  l»o- 
ther,  did  not  finish  his  shocking  work.  A 
yoimger  brother  remained,  and  him  he  poi- 
soned! The  divan  then  declared  Mahmed 
presumptive  heir  of  the  throne.  Thus,  ima- 
gining himself  secure,  he  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  fortune  which  his  crimes  seemed  to  have 
procured ;  but  the  scene  soon  changed. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  at  this  period,  experi- 
enced one  of  those  revolutions  so  frequent  in 
countries  which  are  governed  by  military 
power.  A  new  dey  was  chosen,  and  the 
vote  fell  on  Aly  Cheavreaux,  a  Turk,  who, 
on  a  former  occasion,  had  been  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Tunis.  Here  he  had  received 
an  afiront  from  the  haughty  Younes^  whom 
he  now  beheld  an  exile,  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  imploring  his  protection.  The 
dey  had  now  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  affront  he  had  not  forgotten ;  and  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  Younes,  he 
resolved  on  espousing  the  cause  of  the  sons 
of  Assen  Ben  Aly.  He  therefore  sent  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  bey  of 
Constantine,  to  establish  them  in  that  go- 
vernment which  had  been  wrested  fix>m  the 
hands  of  their  father.  Victory  crowned  their 
enterprise.  They  entered  the  city  of  Tunis, 
took  the  pasha  prisoner,  and  immediately, 
administered  to  him  the  bow-string.  The 
elder  son  of  Assen  was  now  (1758),  with  all 
formality,  declared  bey  of  Tunis,  and  homage 
was  paid  to  him  under  the  title  of  Maham^i 
Bey. 

Mahamed  Bey  was  a  young  prince  of  an 
amiable  disposition.  He  unfortunately  only 
reigned  during  two  years  and  a  half,  leaving 
(1756)  two  sons,  Mahmud  and  Ismail  Bey, 
still  in  tlieir  tender  years. 

Aly  Bey,  brother  of  Mahamed,  now 
mounted  the  throng,  under  the  promise  of 
resigning  it  whenever  the  eldest  of  his  bro- 
ther's children  should  be  of  sufflcient  age  to 


the  desire  of  rewqing,  and  of  continuing  the 

government  in  nis  own  family,  led  AJy  to 
isregard  his  promise.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sought  by  eveiy  means  to  place  his 
nephews  in  the  back  ground,  and  to  bring 
forward  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  his  own 
son,  the  young  Hamooda.  He  bestowed  on 
liim  the  command  of  his  camps,  and  solicited 
for  him  from  the  Porte,  the  title  of  pasha. 
This  he  obtained  through  the  interest  of 
Che  Christian  ambassadors  at  Constantinople, 
tvhom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  views.  In 
this  manner,  Aly  secured  to  his  son  the  re- 
spect and  suflFrage  of  the  people.  And  the 
young  Hamooda,  by  his  arts,  gained  so  com- 
plete an  ascendancy  over  the  spirits  of  his 
cousins,  that,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  year  1782,  they  were  the  first  to  pay  him 
homage,  as  bey  of  Tunis,  and  voluntarily 
^  \vith£ew  themselves  fix)m  all  pretensions  to 
the  government. 

At  no  former  period  did  the  state  enjoy 
such  tranquillity  as  under  the  government 
of  Aly ;  and  since  that  period,  it  has  suffered 
from  no  kind  of  revolution.  Those  who. 
tnight  be  supposed  inclined  to  revolt  are 
so  content  unaer  the  Bey  Hamok>day  who  will 
appear,  by  the  character  of  him  which  fol- 
lows, to  be  a  man  of  penetration  and  resolu- 
tion, that  they  would  not  hazard  the  risk  of 
a  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  remembrance  of  past  misfortunes,  and 
the  spectacle  continually  before  them,  of  the 
troubles  in  Alpers,  occasioned  by  the  turbu- 
lent and  over-l^aring  spirit  of  the  Turks,  has 
E roved  to  the  Tunisians  the  propriety  of 
eeping  them  at  a  distance  from  the  govern- 
ment. Hamooda  has  ^dually  withdrawn 
from  them  that  part,  which  during  his  fathei^s 
reign,  and.  the  commencement  of  his  own, 
they  had  in  their  hands ;  and  has  put  into 
thefr  places  persons  more  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, selected  from  his  Georgians,  and 
others  in  his  confidence.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment of  Tunis  may  be  considered  as  no 
longer  Turkish. 

1  be  present  bey  of  Tunis,  named  Ha- 
mooda Fasha  Bey,  was  eldest  son  of  Aly 
Bey,  who  left  besides  him  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Hamooda  Pasha  Bey  was  bom 
about  the  year  1752 ;  and  or  the  death  of 
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Hamoc  da  Bey  is  a  miui  of  handsome,  shrewd,^ 
^nd  penetrating  countenance;  he  is  possessed 
of  good  natural  talent^  and,  considering  his 
extremely  limited  education,  his  judgment 
is  tolerably  enlightened.  He  reads,  write?, 
and  sneaks  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages, 
and  also  speaks  the  ''  Lingua  Franca,**  or  Ita- 
lian of  the  country. 

It  is  observable,  that  Hamooda  Bey,  from 
great  practice,  added  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  natural  sagacity,  has  a  wonderful  facility 
in  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  those 
who  approach  him.  In  reasoning,  he  is  keen 
and  quick ;  seizes  the  principal  points  of  the 
argument^  and  judges  with  precision  and 
wisdom.  He  is  no  stranger  to  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation ;  which  he  can  pract)^  to  its  full 
extent,  when  occasion  requires  it  No  actor 
can  play  his  part  better. 

In  the  art  of  goveminc^  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  any  of  those  qualities  which 
render  men  great  in  European  states,  where 
governments  are  on  an  extensive  scale :  and 
he  appears  not  to  have  any  of  those  noble  or 
expanded  ideas  which  bespeak  a  great  mind. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  still  continues  to 
follow  the  wretched  policy  ef  eastern  courts. 
He  must,  therefore,  oe  considered  as  a  bar- 
barian prince,  who  ^vems  a  state  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  that  policy  which  di- 
rects enlightened  nations.  Considering  him 
in  this  light,  we  must  give  the  praise  of 
ability ;  for  he  certainly  holds  a  tight  rein  of 
government,  and  acts  with  such  a  degree  of 
firmness  as  to  keep  under  all  intrigues  or 
civil  broils  in  his  country. 

The  state  of  Tunis  never  was  on  so  re- 
spectable a  footing  as  it  is  at  present ;  and 
tne  subject  never  before  enjoyed  such  inde- 
pendence and  protection  from  external  ene- 
emies.  The  troops  of  Hamooda,  such  as  they 
are,  are  better  paid  than  those  of  any  former 
prince;  and  though  they  arc  more  like  a 
band  of  free-booters  than  a  regular  army, 
yet  they  are  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  his 
enemy,  the  Algerines,  who  are  certainly  no 
better. . 

Since  Hamooda  Bey  mounted  the  throne, . 
no  attempt  capable  of  giving  him  Qiuchi  un- 
easiness has  l]^n  made  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  his  hands.    He  lives  on  friei^lly  terms 
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protner,  ana  wicn  nis  nepnews.  a  son  ot 
Younes  Bey,  who  took  reftige  in  Algiers,  sig- 
nified a  >iish  to  reside  at  tlie  court  of  Tunis, 
and  even  came  to  Biserta.  The  bey  sent  ^ 
guard  of  honour  to  meet  him,  clothed  him 
sumptuously,  and  brought  him  to  live  in 
his  palace  at  Bardo.  This  prince  resided  at 
Bardo  for  several  years,  during  which  time 
the  Algerines,  who  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  Tunis,  seduced  him,  and»  in  an  unhappy 
moment,  he  entered  into  a  seditious  and  re- 
bellious correspondence.  This  treachery  was 
discovered,  though  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
he  suffered  by  the  bow-string. 

The  brother  of  the  bey,  who  lives  con- 
stantly at  Bardo,  is  on  the  most  intimate 
footing  of  fKendship  with  him ;  and  both  he 
and  the  nephews,  who  also,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  live  at  Bardo,  ride  out  with  him, 
and  partake  of  all  his  amusements.  But  as 
revolts  are  common  in  these  countries,  the 
bey  finds  it  prudent  that  they  should  live 
under  his  own  eye,  and  never  leave  the  palace 
without  his  permission. 

Hamooda  has  no  issue;  for,  although  se- 
veral sons  have  been  bom  to  him,  they  have 
all  died  in  their  infancy.  It  is  still  uncertain 
which  of  his  nephews  will  be  named  by  him 
for  his  successor.  He  has  four  nephews,  two 
bv  his  brother,  and  two  by  one  ot  his  sisters, 
aft  of  whom  are  nearly  of  the  same  age; 
although  none  of  them  nave  reached  the  age 
of  majority,  they  are  all  married  and  have 
families. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  brother  will  become  successor.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  a  tolerably  good  natural 
disposition,  but  has  not  shewn  any  marks  of 
superior  abilities.  None  of  the  other  young 
mien  shew  half  so  much  prudence  as  even 
he,  and  neither  of  the  four  possess,  in  any 
degree,  the  talents  of  their  unde. 

Hamooda  has  several  wives,  but  passes 
little  time  in  their  society.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  Christian  child  of  eight  years  of  age  was 
brought  into  slavery.  The  bey  was  struck 
with  her  beauty  and  promising  talents,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  marrying  her  as 
aooh  as  she  should  arrive  at  maturer  years. 
She  was  sent  with  her  mother  to  the  house 
oif  one  of  hb  renegadoes,  a  man  of  great  ta- 


to  ner  eaucatton ;  out  tne  malignant  lever, 
which  raged  a  short  time  after,  carried  her 
off.  The  bey  was  much  affected  at  this  mis* 
fortune,  and  has  never  since  shewn  any  m- 
clination  to  fall  in  love.  But  many  fine 
Georgian  youths  are  said  to  be  sacrificed  to 
his  vices. 

In  the  early  part  of  his.  life,  Hamooda  was 
as  much  inclined  to  worship  the  god  Bacdius, 
as  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  pro- 
phet. He  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
wine ;  and  his  palace  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  seat  of  a  northern  than  of 
an  oriental  prince.  His  slaves,  who  had  not 
the  same  injunctions  laid  on  them  by  their 
religion,  indulged  him  in  his  excesses,  and 
became  his  conipanions  in  riot  and  revelry. 
Great  outrages  were  committed  by  them, 
when  under  the  influence  of  wine ;  but  a 
circumstance  which  happened  during  one  of 
his  debauches,  about  ten  years  after  he  came 
to  the  throne,  bad  a  salutaiy  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  this  prince. 

One  night,  as  they  were  over  their  cupai, 
a  noise  was  heard  in  the  court-yard  below ; 
with  impatience  the  bey  demanded  the  oc- 
casion of  it ;  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  people  of  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
who  were  also  making  merry;  he  ordered 
his  late  prime  minister,  Mustafa,  who  was  a 
sensible  man,  to  have  them  immediately 
strangled. 

The  prudent  minister,  who  is  still 'much 
spoken  of,  received  the  order,  but  content- 
ed himself  with  putting  the  poor  fellows 
in  prison ;  telling  the  prince  that  he  had 
been  obeyed.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
fumes  of  the  preceding  night's  debaudi  had 
begun  to  subside,  the  Dey  inquired  after  the 
Algerines.  Mustafa  reminded  him  cf  the 
order  he  had  given  the  night  before.  Almost 
frantic,  Hamooda  asked  if  it  had  been  obey- 
ed? Mustafa  answered  in  the  negative;  for 
which  the  prince  thanked  him;  and  since 
that  time  he  has  never  tasted  wine  nor  strong 
drink. 

From  avarice,  and  a  mistaken  idea  in  the 
art  of  governing,  it  must  be  ccaifessed  that 
Hamooda  oppresses  his  subjects ;  ftxid  that 
by  engs^ng  himself  in  coBwnercial  pursuits, 
he  prevents   them  from   trading  with  that 


Whererer  bin  interert  is  conoemed»  whe- 
ther in  puUic  or  in  private  disputes,  the  hey 
u  extremely  partial  in  his  judgment;  but 
where  ^t  is  not  concerned,  he  decides 
with  wisdom  and  equity.  Fcxmerly,  the 
govemcOT  of  districts  oppressed  the  people 
under  them  with  impunity.  At  present, 
the   peasantry  have   free    access  to   their 

Erince,  and  receive  ample  satisfaction  from 
isiustice. 

Formerly,  all  posts  were  filled  by  Turks* 
The  bey  acts  on  a  different  principle;  he  gives 
up  his  power  of  governing  to  none ;  holds 
the  reins  in  his  own  hioids;  rewards  and 
chastises  firom  thehighest  to  tbelowest.  Those 
nbout  him  who  have  any  influence,  are  either 
renegadoes  or  ^aves ;  but  though  apparently 
they  have  power,  yet,  in  reality,  their  influ-* 
ence  over  him  is  very  limited 

Since  Hamooda  IBiey  mounted  the  throne, 
fewer  consj^iracies  have  happened  than  are 
usual  in  this  state.  The  only  disturbance 
worthy  of  notice  was  that  which  took  place 
about  sixteen  years  ago^  and  which  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

Tmee  young  Georgian  slaves,  who  had 
suffered  many  insults^  and  the  most  brutal 
treatment,  rashly  fermed  the  design  ofput- 
ting  to  death  the  bey  their  master.  They 
hoped,  that  if  they  should  succeed  in  assas- 
sinating him  quietly,  the  whole  suspicion 
of  his  murder  would  fiill  on  the  sapatapa  who 
l(uarded  the  bey,  and  was  the  person  by 
whom  they  had  been  so  grossly  ill-treated. 

At  the  dead  of  night,  these  three  despe- 
radoes entered  the  chamber  of  the  bey,  who 
was  asleep,  but  awoke  on  their  approaching 
his  bedside.  Their  intention  was  to  cut  his 
throat,  and  immediately  after  to  leave  the 
room  ;  but  clapping  his  hands  to  his  throat, 
he  prevented  their  design,  and  calling  for 
help,  the  favourite,  who  slept  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  flew  immediately  to  the  assistance 
crfnis  prince.  In  as^ting  his  master,  tiie 
sapatapa  was  severely  wounded,  both  by  a 
pistol-shot  and  a  poignard ;  bat  none  of  his 
wounds  proved  mortal.  Other  slaves  were 
awakenea  by  the  noise,  and  ran  to  the  bey's 
chamber;  amon^  the  first  was  Soliman  Kaiya, 
who  met  one  of  the  assassins  endeavouring 
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made  their  retreat  to  an  upper  chamber. 
There  they  barricaded  the  door,  and  resisted 
every  flattering  promise  which  was  held  out 
to  them  if  they  would  surrender.  Too  well 
acquainted  witl^  oriental  policy,  they  knew 
the  fitte  which  awaited  them.  At  day-breal^ 
when  they  knew  they  must  be  overpowered, 
a  report  of  pistols  was  heard;  and  on  break- 
ing open  the  door,  it  was  found  that  the  two 
unibrtunate  youths  had  &llen  by  eacfi  other's 
hands .  The  eldest  of  the  three  could  not 
count  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  bey  is  said  to  have  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand, 
by  one  of  their  knives,  called  yatagans, 
which  he  had  seized  in  hopes  of  wresting  it 
from  one  of  them.  In  warding  ofl^  anoUier 
blow,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  dieek,  the 
mark  of  which  is  still  visible. 

The  bey  was  much  afibcted  at  this  mis- 
fortune. The  young  men,  until  the  very 
last,  declared,  that  the  desperate  design  was  . 
only  entered  into  in  the  hopes  that  thdr 
brutal  oppressor  might  suffer  for  it  The 
bey  is  said  to  have  indicated  to  the  sapatapa 
great  displeasure  at  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  many  complaints  of  which  had 
reached  his  ears,  which  he  had  not  been 
before  indined  to  believie. 

When  Mahamed  Bey  died,  he  left  two 
sons,  of  whom  little  notice  has  been  taken. 
On  the  death  of  Aly  JBey,  in  1788,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  strive  against  the 
stream  of  fortune  which  ran  strongly  against 
them ;  they  were  the  ffrst  who  saluted  their 
cousin  Hamooda  as  their  prince. 

The  names  of  these  two  princes  are  Mah- 
mood  Be}%  and  Ismail  Bey.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  their  uncle,  and  for  many  years 
before,  they  have  lived  at  Bardo,  the  resi- 
dence c^  the  bey,  distant  about  four  abort 
miles  from  the  capital.  They  are,  according 
to  an  accounts,  of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
character,  and  have  never  interfered  in  the 
aUkirs  of  the  state.  The  eldest  is  married  to  - 
his  cousin,  sister  of  the  present  bey,  by 
whom  he  has  two  sons,  afa^ady  mentioned 
among  those  wlio  may  succeed  to  the  thione. 
The  other,  Ismail,  is  nMried  to  a  Saidinm 


issue,   xt  yvni  aisu  uc  rc\xuicui*c\A  i.imii#  'fxijr  ^J/cy^ 

when  he  died»  led,  besides  Hamooda,  two 
other  sons,  Mahamed  Bey,  sinoe  dead,  and 
Osman  Bey,  who  is  living.  Osman  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  two  jsfons,  the  most  promising 
of  all  the  young  beys,  and  the  most  likely  to 
sacceed  the  present  prince. 

Of  the  five  daughters  whom  Aly  left,  two 
were  married  to  his  prime  minister  Mustafa 
Cogia,  one  to  his  nephew  Mahmood,  another 
to  Ismail  Kaiya,  a  late  captaui  pasha  of  the 
Grand  Seignior;  the  fifth  remains  mimar- 
lied  from  choice.  Mustafa  and  the  kaiya 
have  left  no  issue  by  these  princesses. 

Mustafa  Cogia  (or  the  secretary)  was  a 
Georgian  slave,  who  obtained  his  fireedom 
from  his  master  on  account  of  his  fidelity^ 
and  the  many  useful  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him.  On  Hamooda's  accession  to  the 
throne,  Mustafa  waa(  still  continuedr  in  place ; 
and  to  his  prudence  and  good  counsel  we 
may  ascribe^  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect- 
able state  of  the  my's  affairs. 

After  the  death  of,  his  brother-in-law  Mus- 
tafa, the  bey,  fond  of*  managing  his  own 
affairs,  never  named  a  successor  to  him.  He 
acts  in  all  things  himself  as  prince  and  mi- 
nister. The  sems  of  the  state  ne  put  into  the 
handsrof  one  of  his  Georgian  slaves,  who  from 
holding  that  office  is  called  sapatapa.        , 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  cdurt 
of  Hamooda  Fasha  Bey  is  formed  of  slaves 
and  raiegadoes:  it  may,  therefore,  not  be 
uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the  characters 
of  the  leading  men  among  them. 

At  the  court  of  Hamooda,  the  sapatapa 
figures  in  the  first  sphere.  He  is  a  Georgian 
slave,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  was,  on 
account  of  his  beauty,  presented  to  the  bey. 
Besides  being  keeper  of  the  seals,  he  is  head 
of  the  body  guard,  and,  under  the  prince, 
commander  of  the  army.  The  sapatapa  is 
changed  in  his  appearance,  from  what  he 
must  have  been  in  his  youth.  He  is  now 
corpulent  and  heavy ;  his  face,  the  true  pic- 
ture of  his  mind,  expresses  insolence  and 
*  discontent.  He  is  cruel,  rev^igeful,  jealous, 
intriguing*  and  avaricious;  and  abounds 
with  all  that  low  cunniqg,  so  unavoidably 
attached  to  slavery,  tie  appears  to  be  about 
forty  years  of  age. 


xvc  19  ouvvrcu  \M  ail*  uuwii  ui  vuc  uej  8  pre- 
sence. This  b  one  of  the  highest*  honours 
that  can  be  conferred  on  a  man  who  still 
continues  a  slave,  notwithstanding  many 
efforts  to  procure  Ins  fireedom,  which  the 
bey,  from  some  unknown  reason,  refuses  to 
grant.    Being  a  slave,  he  is  unmarried. 

As  a  statesman,  the  sapatapa  hss  never 
displayed  any  talents.  As  a  s^dier,  1^  has 
been  fortunate,  but  in  the  field  of  action  ha» 
shewn  no  signs  of  ability ;  and  his  courage, 
by  all  accounts,  has  merited  no  great  praise. 

The  sapatapa  is  immensely  rich,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bey  re- 
fuses him  his  freedom.  His  slaves  are  nu- 
merous, ill  fed,  ill  paid,  and  worked  harder 
than  ^  any  others ;  and  when  a  ransom  is  of- 
fered' for  any  of  them,  his  avarice  knows 
no  bounds.  His  mercenary  spirit  has  greatly 
injured  commerce.  He  is  a  great  and  ruin- 
ous merchant  and  speculator,  and  few  of  the 
country  dare  to  vie  with  him  in  the  markets 
of  Tunis,  or  even  in  those  of  France  and 
Itdv. 

The  next  character  hi  the  state  is  Soliman 
Eaiva,  another  Georgian  slave.  He  is  second 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  also  con- 
ductor of  the  camps  which  go  to  collect  the 
tribute  and  diies  of  the  bey,  on  the  fh>ntiers 
of  the  state.  •  His  character  is  an  exact  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  slave  before  mentioned. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  noble  appeamnce,  and  great 
suavity  of  manners.  He  is  open«  liberal, 
brave  even  to  rashness,  arid  more  humane 
than  could  be  expected  fi*om  a  man  reared 
among  barbarians.  Every  art  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  ruin  him  with  the  bey  has 
been  tried  by  the  sapatapa,  who  is  jealous  of 
his  good  qualities ;  but  Soliman,  prudent  as 
well  as  brave^  knows  his  situation,  and  avoids 
every  snare  which  is  laid  to  entrap  him. — 
The  bev  is  also  too  weU  convinced  of  the  ta- 
lents of  Soliman,  and  of  the  serviees  he  has 
rendered,  to  listen  to  any  tlung  which  might 
injure  him.  Had  he  been  brought  up  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  studied  military  tac- 
ticsj  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  become 
both  a  neat  general  and  a  great  man.  In 
the  field,  he  is  more  a  courageous  soldier 
than  a  prudent  officer ;  and  what  he  achieves, 
with  the  rabble  under  his  command^  is  more 
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fiO  une  B  camp,  anaso  mucu  uMuir^r,  tiut^  utey 
became  suspicious  of  some  ambuscade,  and 
preferred  retiring  with  their  spoil  to  the  risk 
of  farther  pursuit 

•  This  dastardly  conduct  of  the  bey*s  people 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  fear  that  they 
were  betrayed.  Great  jealour)r  reigned  in 
the  camp  between  the  two  chjef  leaders-^^— 
They  disputed  between  'themselves  who 
should  be  bey  of  Constantine,  which  as  yet 
they  had  not  taken.  During  this  dispute, 
an  advanced  guard  of  the  Algerines  came  to 
reconncntre.  Kach  party. of  the  Tunisians, 
suspicious  of  the  otl^r,  bdieved  themselves 
betrayed,  and  in  spite  of  every  penuasion, 
betook  themsdves  to  flight. 

The  bey  with  wonderful  speed  repaired 
his  losses,  and  again,  in  July,  took  the  field 
with  his  army.    On  the  ISth  of  that  month 
they  were  at  a  distance  of  only  fifteen  miles 
from  the  army  of  the  dey.    The  heat  was 
excessive,  and  the  bey's  troopa  were  not  only 
fktigued,  but  also  without  water.   The  sapa- 
tapa,  to  whom  the  bey  had  given  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  made  a  halt  until  the 
next  day,  during  which  he  sent  out  a  party 
in  search  of  water.    For  this  purpose  he  or* 
deied  the  tents  to  be  pitdied,  formed  his 
camp,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  skirts,  and  the 
infimtry  in  the  centre,  and  placed  four  of  his 
sixteen  fidd-pieces  at  each  angle.    The  ad* 
vanoed  guard  was  then  sent  forward  for  wa- 
ter, whidi  they  knew  was  to  be  found  at  a 
river  about  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
In  theur  way,  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  which  frightened  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  retreated,  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner  to  the  camp.    Here  the  whole 
army  took  the  alarm,  and  in  the  greatest 
ooniusion  beffan  to  fliy.    Indeed,  the  cavalry 
set  off,  loid^we  infitntry  were  preparing  to 
follow.  The  sapatapa,  at  this  crisisi  distracted 
with  the  confusion  around  him,  knew  not  on 
what  course  to  determine.    His  troops  were 
flying  iu  every  quarter,  and  from  the  im- 
mense douds  of  dust  occasioned  by  the  ca- 
vahy,  he  could  not  discover  whether  those 
who  advanced  were  friends  or  fo^s,  or  what 
might  be  their  numbers.    It  was  the  cry  of 
dl  srounijl  him  that  t^ey  were  fiiends;  but  ' 
a  Gieak  flave  who  biKl  charge  of  the  artUlery » 


vjijunu-jr  ho  hua  umen  ur  uie  oommanoer-m- 
chief,  applied  the  match  to.  one  of  the  pieces. 
Fortunately,  this  shot  killed  the  horse  of  one 
of  the  first  assaflants,  and  did  some  other 
trifling  dama|re.  The  Algerines,  in  their 
turn,  became  fiightened,  pulled  upu  their 
horses,  and  receiving  a  discharge  from  the 
remaining  three  guns,  which  the  Greeks  com- 
manded, loaded  with  round  and  grape  shot, 
wheeled  round,  and  also  took  to  ffight  The 
bey's  cavalry,  who  were  yet  at  no  great  dis- 
tance^ seeing  this,  recovered  from  thdr  fears, 
and  retummg  to  their  duty,  pureed  the 
Algerines  to  their  camp. 

In  the  morning  or  the  14th,  the  two 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  before  mentioned,  but 
kept  at  a  safe  distance.  A  kind  of  irr^pilar 
fignting  omtinued  from  day-break  till  sun- 
set, without  injury  on  either  side;  and  they 
ajppeared  more  indined  to  menace  codi  other 
than  to  come  to  close  action.  In  the  evening 
the  Algerines  fired  a  gun  without  balL  This 
is  understood  among  these  warriors  to  be  a 
signal  that  they  are  inclined  to  leave  off  till 
the  morning.  No  more  shot  was  fired,  and 
the  battle  of  this  day  was  concluded* 

Some  of  the  bey's  cavaliy,  however,  whom 
Soliman  Kaiya  had  under  his  commanc^  be* 
iuff  seen  on  the  mountains  at  sun-set,  the 
A^erines,  fearing  that  it  was  the  intuition 
o£  the  Tunisians  to  surround  them  hetote  the 
morning,  again  took  alarm ;  fled  during  the 
night  with  as  great  precipitation  as  the  bey*^ 
troops  had  done  in  the  spring,  and  left  be- 
hind them  the  whole  of  their  stores,  camp, 
and  camels.  The  camels  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  ten  thousand.  The  Tunisians 
took  also  the  whole  of  the  Al^erine  artillery, 
consisting  of  twenty  field-pieoes^  and  four 
mortars.  But,  being  contented  with  what 
they  had  gained  widi  so  little  fi^^hting,  they 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  tae  prospect 
which  opened  to  them  of  taking  Constan-  , 
tine ;  an  <^portunity  which  th^  may  never 
again  enjoy.  Its  gates  were  open  for  thdr  \ 
reception,  apd  some  of  the  boldest  of  the  ca- 
valry even  rode  into  the  city.  The  sapatapa, 
wilhng  to  secure  the  victory  he  hfui  so  gh* 
rious^  gained,  returned  satisfied  tp  Tunis,  ^ 
to  eiyoy  the,  fruits  of  his  heroism.    It  was 
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coasts;  are  a ^tnnge  mixtuieof  various  na^ 
tions,  but  for  the  most  part  Mows  and  Mo- 
resives,  driven  f^m.Catalonia*  Arragon^  and 
other  parts  of  Spain*  The  Jews,  the  Tarks, 
and  the  Berebbers^  whom  we  have  already 
described,  form  the  ^^eater  part  <^  the  popu* 
lation.  In  former  tunes  the  towns  were 
crowded  with  Christian  slaves  taken  at  sea, 
and  some  of  t|ie  streets  were  occupied  by- 
Christian  merchants. 

The  innumerable  and  wandering  tribes 
who  encamp  in  the  outskirts  and  wilder- 
nesses a£  the  kingdom  are  a  miserable  race. 
Their  adours,  or  encampments,  are  a  perfect 
emblem  of  distress  and  uncleanliness ;  and 
their  tents  are  so  poorly  furnished,  that  a 
hand-mfll  to  grind  their  com,  a  few  earthen 

K'tchers  in  ^hich  they  keep  their  oil  and 
>ur,.  and  a  few  mats  to  sit  and  lie  upon«  are 
ril'the  household  goods  they  contain.  Yet 
they  ate  sufficient^  large  to  contain  two  or 
three  &milies,  parents,  children,  servants, 
hones,  cows,  goats,  and  dogs.  The  last  of 
these  animals  is  necessary  to  watch,  and  bark 
the  a^qproach  of  lions,  foxes»  and  other  beasts 
of  prey,  and  to  drive  away  serpents  and  other 
noxious  animals.  Theshaik,or  cheyk*s,  tent 
is  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
height  and  beiiw  pitched,  in  the  centre  of 
the  rest.  These  nuts  are  supported.by.two 
laige  posts,  and  form  a  kind  of  paviUon,  the 
doer  of  wnich  is .  made  of  the  boughs  of 
trees.  The  middle  is  a  smaU  square  which 
divides  the  apartments  of  the  Moors  from 
the  places  diotted  to  theur  beasts;  in  the 
centre  is  the  hearth,  on  which  they  bake 
their  cakes,  boil  their  rice,  and  prepare  their 
othcar  food ;  and  round  the  sides  are  spread 
mate  of  F^ni  trees,  which  serve  for  beds  and 
tables.  The  tents  are  covered  with  sheep's 
hides^  black,  white,  or  speckled ;  and  every 
thing  is  mean,  fikfay,  and  loathsome. 

Their  dress  is  as  mean  as  their  food:  that 
of  the  men  consists  only  of  a  haick,  or  coarse 
piece  of  doth  four  or  five  ells  long,  which  is 
wrapped  about  their  shoulders,  and  comes 
down  to  their  andes,  to  which  they  add  a 
cap  of  the  same  doth,  or  some  rag  which 
they  twist  about  their  heads.  The  shaik*s 
dress  is  a  shirt  and  a  doak  all  of  one  piece, 
which  come  down  to  the  calf  of  his  legs,.and 


Girls,  as  well  as  ^ys  go  quite  naked  till 
they  are  about  eight  yearf  of  agie/when  they 
tie  a  rag  or  two  about  them,  rather  for  or- 
nament than  decency.  While  they  aoe  suck- 
ling, the  mothers  carry  them,  though  they  are 
often  twins,  in  a  bag  tied  behind  their  backs, 
when  they  fto  to  fetch  water  or  wood,  but 
they  gener^y  are  able  to  walk  before  they 
are  six  months  old^ 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Algiers,  is 
the  constant  residence  of  the  dey,  the  post 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  soldierv. 
and  the  station  of  the  gallies.  It  lies,  m 
thirty  degrees  thirty  minutes  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  three  degrees  five  minutes  of  east 
longitude.  ,It  was  originally  built  by  Juba 
II.  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who  cave  it  the 
name  of  Julius  Cassarea,  as  a  pubfic  and  per- 

Eetual  acknowledgment  of  the  favours  he 
ad  received  fix>m  the  emperor  Augustus. 
The  situation  pf  the  dty  is  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tenez  and  Bu^a,  or  Bujeyan ;  it 
is  washed  towards  the  north  by  tne  ^Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  is  about  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, forming  a  grand  amphitheatre 
from  the  dedivity  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands  to  the  sea-shore.    The  sea  commands 
a  magnificent  and  perfect  prospect  of  the 
houses,  and  their  terraces,  the  latter  c^  which 
are  regularly  washed  or  painted  white,  and 
present  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
bleacher's  ground  covered  with  linen.    The 
height  of  the  walls  is  onlv  thirty  feet  on  the 
interior  side,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
dedivity,  but  the  lower  sides  and  ends  look- 
ing towajxls  the  sea  are  not  less  than  forty 
feet  in  elevation.  They  are  twdve  feet  thick,* 
and  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  additional  outworks.     They  are 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide  and 
seven  deep,  and  mounted  with  a  very  consi^ 
derable  number  of  heavy  cannon.    The  dty 
has  six  gates,  each  of  them  guarded  by  an 
outwork.     The  whole  city  is  overiooked  by 
a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  northern  side,  which 
run  almost  on  a  level  with  the  bab  cassau- 
bau,  or  uppermost  gate.     Upon  it  are  built 
two  strong  forts,  one  of  which,  from  its  five 
acute  angles,  is  called  the  Star  castle;  it 
stands  about  a  furlong  from  the  gate  just 
motioned,  and  commands  the  Simdy  bay. 


called  the  Emperor's  castle,  stands  about 
half  a  mile  south  from  the.cassaubau  gate, 
and  commands  the  Star  fort,  the  whole  ridge 
of  the  Sandy  bay,  and  the  mouth  c^the  river 
Babat  on  the  south  of  the  city.  Such  is  the 
situation  and  strength  of  Algiers  to  the 
landward ;  but  it  is  much  better  fortified  and 
Capable  of  making  a  much  better  defence 
towards  the  sea-side. 

The  strongest  defences  of  the  town  are 
situated  in  ttie  mole  which  was  built  by 
the  celebrated  Cheridin,  tlie  son  of  Barba- 
rossa.     Until  his  tim^  the  port  of  Algiers 
lay  quite  open,  and  had  more  the  appearance 
of  a  road  than  of  »  harbour.  As  soon  as  Che* 
ridin  became  master  of  the  place  he  began 
to  build  and  fortify  it,  and  compelled  the 
Cliristians  to  labour  with  so  much  assiduity, 
that  he  saw  it  completed  in  three  years,  with- 
o\)t  the  slightest  expence.     It  is  built  on 
the  small  island  that  faces  the  town,  in  form 
of  a  large  semicircle,  extending  itself  from 
the  dowan,  or  mole  gate,  to  one  of  the  extre^ 
mities  of  the  island,  and  from  the  other  ex^ 
tremity  of  it  towards  the  walls  of  the  town, 
leaving  a  handsome  opening  into  the  haven» 
wliere  the  largest  vessels  may  ride  in  safety 
from  the  violence  of  the  waves.    The  mole 
is  about  one  hundred  paces  in  length  from 
the  castle  that  defends  it,  to  the  mole  ^te 
above-mentioned,  and  about  six  or  seven  wide, 
having  on  one  side  a  stone  quay,  and  on  the 
other  a  sandy  rocky  bank  from  end  to  end. 
The  whole  is  defended  at  one  angle  by  an 
old  round  castle,  formerly  built  by  the  Spa- 
niards, when  they  were  masters  of  the  place. 
It  is  called  the  fanal  castle,  or  light-nouse 
fort.     It  stands  upon  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
fire  Is  carefully  mahitained  in  it  for  the  se 
curity  of  the  ships.     It  has  three  batteries 
fine  cannon.     At  the  south  end  of  the  islr 
is  another  fort,  consisting  of  three  batte 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  ^ 
is  so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  good  r 
of  large  ships,  and  is  seldom  or  nev 
out  iperchantmen,  corsairs,  and  oth 
riding  in  it.     The  misfortune  is, 
the  ^vind  sets  in  from  the  northv 
is  Quite  across  the  road,  it  c 
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fall  foul  on  rocks,  which  oblir 


deylik  are  employed  the  whole  year  in  briog 
ing  large  blocks  of  stone  from'a  neighbou 
ing  quarry,  and  laying  them  on  the  sand 
secure  the  mole  from  the  impetuosity  of 
waves ;  a  Labour  which  must  be  cbntir 
repeated,  because  the  sea  OTadualiy  ' 
those  stones  away,  and  makes  sucr 
stant  supply  necessary. 

The  embrasures  of  the  castle  an 
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ing,  by  squeezing  yourself  against  the  houses. 
It  is  still  more  dangerous  to  meet  with  a 
Turkish  soldier  in  the  streets;  for  the 
wealthiest  Christian  must  take  care  to  giye 
him  the  way/ and  stand  dose  till  he  lias  pass- 
ed, or  be  in  danger  of  feeling  some  shoqk- 
ittg  effect  of  his  brutal  resentment  The 
narrowness  of  those  streets  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  designed  as  a  shelter  from  tlic 
heat  Biit  a  better  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  fi:^uent  earthquakes  it  is  subject  to, 
since  the  fronts  of  almost  all  the  houses  are 
propped  up  by  pieces  of  timber  from  one  to 
the  other  across  the  streets. 

The  houses,  which  are  co(nputed  to  amount 
to  about  18,000^  are  built  of  brick  or  stone» 
and  mostly  square,  with  a  large  paved  court 
m  the  middlie,  not  unlike  our  common  inns. 
Tlie  galleries  round  the  court  are  supported 
byoMunins,  and  over  them  runs  a  second 
range  supported  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Ibkmig  doors  to  the  apartments  are  commonly 
of  tiie  height  of  the  ceilings ;  and  over  the 
uppmnost  gallery  are  the  terraces,  which 
seryp  fhem  eilther  for  walking  or  dr^^irig  of 
linen.  Some  have  pleasant  g^ens,  and  ge- 
nerally a  neat  summer-house  on  the  terrace, 
to  sb^ter  tliem  from  the  weather  whilst  at 
their  work,  oi*  gazing  towards  the  sea  whe- 
ther  their  corsairs  bring  them  any  prizes. 
*Hleir  very  chimnies  contribute  to  adorn  the 
Houses,  are  always  kept  dean  and  whitewash- 
ed, and  rise  in  form  of  a  cupola  on  the  four 
corners  of  tlie  terrace.  The  apartments  have  . 
no  windows  towards  the  streets,  except  some 
smail  grated  ones,  to  admit  a  little  light  and 
air  into  their  pantries,  and  the  servanrts^  cham- 
bers, which  are  built  along  the  great  stair-case, 
but  do  not  open  to  it ;  sk)  thajt  all  the  light 
the  rest  of  the  rooms  have  is  only  from  tiie 
ipldipg  doors  and  small  windows  that  open 
to  the  inner  court.  They  are  all  obliged  to 
wlnt^-wash  their  houses  inside  and  outside 
at  liaast  once  a  yepx,  but  commonly  dp  it 
agaitist  the  approach  of  their  grand  festivals ; 
^nd  tbis  is  all  ihe  elegance  you  find  in  them ; 
for  as  to  tl^eir  furniture  it  is  plain  and  mean^ 
consisting  pnly  of  a  few  utensils,  mostly  of 
eartK  qr  wood,  and  a  mat  and  two  quilts^  udd 
oyer"  two  or  thr^e  sticks,  to  serve  them  for  a 
bed.    As  tliere  are  no  squares  or  gardens  in 


may  walk  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
over  those  terraces,  as  ladders  are  raised  on 
purpose,  where  the  houses  are  of  an  unequal 
height ;  and  it  is  common  for  tliem  to  visit 
their  neighbours,  and  spend  their  evenings 
in  frolic  with  each  other  upon  them.  Yet 
thefts  are  seldom  known ;  because  a  stranger 
that  is  caught  in  any  house,  without  having 
first  sent  in  his  name,  is  sure  to  be  severely 
punished.  But  though  the  houses  of  private 
people  are  so  mean  within,  there  are  many 
belonging  to  persons  in  high  and  public  sta- 
tions, which  are  quite  elegant,  and  paved 
with  marble;  the  pillars  are  of  the  siame  ma- 
terial, and  the  ceilings  findy  carved,  painted, 
and  gih. 

The  most  magnificent  of  all  is  the  dey's 
palace,  which  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  spadous  stately  edifice,  surrounded 
with  two  noble  galleries,  one  over  the  other, 
supported  with  marble  pillars,  and  has  two 
spadous  haIls,inone  of  which  the  dowan meets 
every  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.  The 
barracks  for  the  Turkish  soldiery,  five  new 
structures  of  which  were  added  to  the  old 
ones  in  1650,  are  likewise  very  grand  struo^ 
tures,  and  kept  very  clean  by  the  slaves  that 
attend  them,  at  the  charge  of  thegovemment 
Every  barrack  contains  six  hundred  Turkish 
soldiers,  each  of  which  has  a  spacious  apart- 
ment aUotted  to  him ;  and  all  the  courts  of 
these  barracks  have  fountauis  to  wash  in 
before  they  go  to  prayers. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  married  men,  who 
are  mostly  renegadoes,  are  excluded  the  be- 
nefit of  these  rarracks,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
vide themselyes  lodgings  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  in  some  other,  parts  of  the  town ;  and 
so  are  likewise  the  sih^e  men  that  wiU  not 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  these  public 
buildings.  In  either  case  they  may  hire  pri- 
vate houses^  or,  which  is  m<»re  usual,  take  up 
their  quarters  in  one  of  the  four  fondicas  or 
albergas  of  town. 

These  are  large  commodious  edifices,  be^ 
longing 'to  private  persons,  consisting  of  se^ 
vemi  large  courts,  in  whidi  are  large  ware^ 
houses,  and  a  variety  of  apartments  to  let ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  conveniences  for 
men  and  goods,  are  also  much  firequented 
by  the  Levantine  merdiants;  for  nether 
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nicting  a  much  more  inhuman  one  upon 
them;  but,  assuming  a  milder  aspect^  first 
decoyed  them  to  his  country  seat,  and  hav- 
ing secured  his  most  valuable  and  portable 
effects,  in  order  to  go  and  end  his  days  in 
the  deserts  of  Couoo ;  he  acquainted  some 
deputies  from  that  kingdom  then  at  Algiers 
with  his  design,  who  gmdiy  engaged  to  assist 
him  in  it.     Accordingly,  on  the  day  before 
their  departure^  he  tocuc  them  with  him  to  his 
country  seat,  where  he  caused  his  four  wives 
to  be  stripped  of  all  their  ornaments,  which 
he  distributed  among  those  strangers.    He 
next  caused  them  to  be  led  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  had  the  nicrht  before  confined  a 
negro  slave,  who  had  been  privy  to  their 
intrigues,  and  there  ordered  them  idl  to  be 
impmed  alive  upon  four  stakes  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  after  having  first  seared  the 
ofiending  part  with  a  hot  iron.    The  negro 
slave  was  next  quartered  alive,  and  one  of 
his  quarters  hung  about  the  neck  of  each 
of  them ;  which  done  he  locked  up  the  dun- 
geon, and  left  them  to  expire  in  the  most 
dreadful  torments,  whilst  he  and   his  new 
associates  .took  horse,  and  by  a  speedy  march 
iquickly  reached  the  mountains  of  Couoo, 
where  he  was  out  of  all  danger  from  the 
Algerine  government,  who  did  not  receive 
the  news  of  this  dreodfi:dtiag€dy  till  he  was 
far  beyond  their  reach. 
.    Sjeremeth  hud  taken  care  that  a  young 
feiqale  slave  should  be  a  witness  of  the  whole 
scene,  that  she  might  inform  them  of  it,  but 
left  her  locked  up  in  the  chamber  of  his 
villa,  where  she  could  not  be  released  till 
the  next  morning.     As  soon  as  the  dey  M^as 
apprised  of  the  circumstances  by  a  messen- 
ger sent  on  purpose,  he  dispatched  an  officer, 
who  breaking  into  the  dungeon  found  two 
of  the  wives  already  dead,  and  the  other  two 
just  expiring,  whose  aronies  he  put  an  end 
to  by  his  sword.    They   were  afterwards 
buried  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank. 

The  women  are  p^mitted  to.be  attended 
by  female  slaves.  Young  men  are  frequently 
introduced  in  their  habit^  and  the  very  dress 
of  the  women  contributes  to  conceal  the  cheat 
Those  baths  which  belong  to  the  m^i  are 
commonly  attended  by  such  robust  waiters^ 
snd  the  ceremony  of  sweating  and  rubbing 


that  unless  a  stranger  takes  care  to  have 
with  him  an  interpreter,  he  is  surtf  to  undergo 
considerable  pain  and  extreme  fatigue. 

**  We  were  carried,'^  says  Mr.  Regnier, 
^  into  a  saloon  finely  illuminated^  and  cover- 
ed with  matSi  where  thev  undressed  us,  and 
afterwards  covered  us  with  two  napkins,  the 
one  tied  about  us  like  a  petticoat,  and  the 
other  like  a  mantle  on  our  shoulders.   From 
hence  we  were  led  into  another  chamber, 
where  we  remained  some  time  in  a  comfort- 
able warmth,  the  better  to  prepare  us  for 
the  sudden  excess  of  heat  in  which  we  were 
to  pass.     From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  bath,  wiiich  is  a  spacious 
dome  pived  with  white  marble,  havmg  se- 
veral closets  round  it,  in  which  persons  arc 
secretly  washed  and  rubbed.     We  were  bid 
to  sit  ^own  upon  a  circular  marble  seat  in 
the  middle  or  the  hall,  which  we  had  no 
sooner  done  than  we  became  sensible  of  so 
vast  an  increase  of  heat,  that  we  soon  sweat- 
ed through  our  napkins.    Afler  this  each  of 
us  separately  was  led  into  a  closet  of  a  mild 
temperature,  where,  after  layuig  a  white  doth 
on  ttie  floor,  and  taking  off  our  napkins,  they 
laid  us  down,  leaving  us  to  the  &rther  oper- 
ation of  two  naked  robust  negroes.      These 
negroes  being  newly  come  from  Biledulge^ 
rid,  and  consequently  not  only  strangers  to 
the  lingua  Franca,  but  even  speaking  Am- 
bic  different  from  that  at  Algiers,  I  could 
not  signify  to  them  in  what  manner  I  would 
be  treated,  for  they  handled  me  a&  roughly 
as  if  I  had  been  a  Moor ,  inured  to  hard- 
ship.     Kneeling  with  one  knee  upon  the 
ground,  each  took  me  by  the  leg,  and  felt  to 
rubbing  the  soles  of  my  feet  with  a  pumice 
stone  to  defricate  the  callosities.     AAer  this 
operation  on  my  feet,  they  put  their  hands 
in  a  little  camblet  bag,  and  rubbed  me  all 
over  with  it  as  hard  as  they  could.     The 
distortions  of  my  countenance  might  easily 

give  them  to  understand  what  I  endui-ed, 
ut  so  &r  from  pitying  me,  that  they  rub- 
bed on,  smiling  at  each  other,  and  sometimes 
vouchsafing  to  g^ye  me  an  encouraging  look, 
indicating  by  their  gestures  the  good  it  would 
do  me.  W  hilst  they  were  thus  ciuT>'ing  me, 
they  likewijse  almost  drowned  met^  throw* 
ing  warm  water  upon  me  with  larg^  silver 


fastened  m  the  wa 
they  raised  me  up 
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taim  or  rivulets ;  arid  the  V^hdfe  pre^euli  a 
scene  erf  beauty,  ifra^tifce,  Srid  teklllW^^  stHk: 
ingiy  cbntrdsted  by  Ihfe  fetocibus  and  tiirbU- 
ieiit  character  o^its  ]possess6ri&. 

Those  wild  gb  tli  th^^  cohduib  to  driiitc, 
or  fill  their  ,pitcher3,miist  hoi  depetid  Upi)h 
their  ranki  but  jpatieriil^  wait  tndrtiirh,  ex- 
cept a  Turk,  who  is  siire  io  take  the  Preiie* 
dehce  of  all  others ;  ripr  niuat  a,  Je\y  bfier  to 
serve  himself  while  there  is  a  Mobr  or  a 
slave  present.  The  cit^  gates,  which  are 
five  in  number,  aria  always  open  from  day^ 
break  to  siin-set  .  TKe  mole  gate  ^s  towards 
the  east,  and  at  its  eritrahce  are  five  bells, 
brought  from  Orian  in  iTOft,  Ai  a  trophy  of 
that  important  (^hqiiest;  for  such  it  inay 
justly  be  said  to  be,  both  for  the  security  of 
the  country,  and  thfe  several  ^dvahlag^s  of 
its  comnicfroe.  In  17lt  ihe  dey  had  sold 
these  bells  to  a  Leghorn  Jew,  who  riad  ac- 
cordingly jput  them  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Italy.  But  the  dejj;  receiving  iiirorm^^ 
tibn  that  there  waS  silver  in  tlie  bells,  which 
the  Jew  had  the  art  of  extracting  frqm^  the 
coarser  metal,  arid  being  ho  cliemist*  lie  cre- 
dited the  informatibh,  telling  the  Jew  tliat 
he  did  not  wonder  at  his  wiDihgriess^  to  buy 
them,  and  dispatch  iii  getting  tliem  on  Board, 
since  there  was  such  ajar^e  mixture  of  silver 
in  the  composition.  The  Jew  demonstrated 
to  him,  that  the  value  of  bells  consisted 
chiefly  in  their  formation ;  that  .tliey  were 
never  melted  down,  unless  cracked,  or  other- 
wise unserviceable ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case^ 
it  was  not  possible  to  e£itdci  tKe  little  silver 
\i'hich  was  imagined  to  be  mixed  with  the 
other  metal  in  order  to  improve  the  sound. 
Buf  the  dey  was  in|[ekibre,  ajicl  the  Jevv 
was  obliged  to  refiini  the  belre,  aiid  take 
back  his  money..  It  wai?  afterwards  resolved, 
that  they  should  be  perpetiiaj^^^  ke^t  at  the 
entrance  of  llie  mole  f^te,  as  a  mdhuni^ht  of 
victory  o%'er  the  Spaniards. 

The  habit  of  the  Algerine  Turks  is  very 
modest,  and  very  diflerent  from  that  of  tlie 
Moors.  The  dey,  and  ^reat  men,  we^  a 
gauze  shirt  with  very  wide  sleeves,  /ftieir 
breeches  are  also  wide,  and  of  fine  clptlj,  or 
cotton,  during  the  great  heats,  which  they 
tie  with  a  running  striiig.  The  lower  ^rt 
is  very  narrow,  aiid  reaches  to  th^  calf  of  the 


put  ^e^ve^,  dnd  over  that  a  vest  reaching  to 
their  kficle^  wltH.tery  small  silk,  silver,  or 
g(9d  buttons,  aiid  having  a  gold,  silver,  or 
silk  bdglhg  roiind  the  tieck,  the  button-holes, 
arid  dom\  each  ^ide  of  their  vest.  Their 
sl^fevM  are  narrow,  likfe  those  of  our  waist 
cbat^,  bhttoned  tike  the  fore-parts,  which,  in 
the  hot  weather,  are  turned  up.  They  hare 
alsd  little  pockets  both  within  dnd  on  each 
side  of  the  breast  of  this  garment,  for  their 
watches  and  papers-  They  fasten  it  about 
the  waist  witli  a  sash,  in  which  they  place 
several  knives,  whose  handles  are  of  agate, 
dr  Sbnie  other  precious  stone,  embellished 
with  silver.  Their  uppermost  garment  is  a 
cafFetan,  or  robe  as  long  as  the  vest.  These 
were  formerly  of  silk,  or  gold  dhd  silver 
tissue;  but,  at  present,  the  best  are  only  of 
i  Rne  cloth.  The  sleeves  of  these  cafietans 
kre  very  wide,  enriched  witH .  eriibroideries, 
^hd  gold  arid  silver  loops,  reafciriiig  to  the 
eltow.  They  wear  n6  stobkirlk^  except  in 
<bs(4S  of  infirmity,  it  being  thdiignt  a  disgrace 
M  k  Turkish  Soldier  to  be  Seen  with  any. 
Their  slippers  ar^  of  yellow,  or  red  Morocco 
leaiher,  harrow  at  th&  toe,  having  a  small 
horse  shoe  instead  of  a  hfeel.  They  throw 
them  o^  it  their  entierihg  into  any. apart- 
ment of  idistinction.  Their  tiirban  Is  very 
diiSereHt  trom  that  of  the  Levahthite :  it  is 
a  little  thin  fed  cab,  very  curiously  wrapt 
rbund  with  several  ells  of  muslin,  wluch  they 
cail^  turbend.  whieiice  the  word  Turban  is 
derived.  This  turban  h  universally  allowed 
to  be  iiibrcf  .convenient  and  .graceful  tliaii 
flibse  of  the  Turks  of  the  Levant,  which  is 
wide  and  fiat  at  the  top,  pink^^  or  twisted, 
arid  the  whole  of  a  very  unbecbthing  size, 

Tlie  old  among  the  Turks,  or  those  who 
^re  in  eihployments  of  dignity,  wear  their 
beards  cut  to  a  pbiht.  The  hair  on  their 
cheeks  is  shayed  to  preserve  its  regularity, 
arid  that  6u  their  liead,  because  of  the  heat 
of  the  tiirtMm.  An  aged  Turk,  or  one  of 
distincition^  witnout  a  beard,  would  expose 
Ihi^lf  to  \\i^  9}^^^^  ridicule. 

The  ybuiig  Turks  wear  neither  beard  nor 


lai^  pair  of  ootion^  or  clotH  l^r^Kes,  a  very 


snorr  ye^xi  wipn  a  sqan  uea  apo^1;  uiem,  ana 
a  little  jadcet. 

Bankrupts  are  capitaQy  punished  at  Al- 
giers»  the  Tiitrks  being- strangljed,  the  Moors 
hanged,  and  the  Jiews  burnt ;  as  for  Christ- 
ians, their  deficiencies^  must  be  made  up  by 
their  consul,  or  the  body  of  their  nation.-^ 
Such  as  make  their  escape  without  payment 
are  accounted  bankruptis ;  for  when  any  are 
\;nder  an  incapacity  of  discharging  their 
creditors,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law 
they  must  surrender  themselves  and  all  their 
eflficts  to  their  discretion. 

No  present  of  pure  liberahty  should  be 
made  to  either  Tiirks  or  Moors,  lest  it  in- 
troduce a  custom,  which,  when  the  advan- 
tage is  on  their  side,  is  insisted  upon  as  a 
law,  both  at  Algiers  and  all  over  the  Levant. 
This  has  laid  the  consuls  under  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  making  nianv  presents  to  those 
in  the  administration,  when  their  predeces- 
sors bad  some  private  end  in  setting  the  ex- 
ample. If  a  stranger,  on  any  particular  oc- 
casion, makes  a  present  to  a  Turk  or  a  Moor, 
he  constantly  demands  it  on  the  like  occur- 
rence, and  his  successors  look  upon  it  as  an 
established  perquisite  of  their  employment. 

The  practice  of  extortion  is  so  burden- 
some, and  so  frequent,  that  liberality  cannot 
be  too  much  upon  its  guard.     In  the  year 
1691,  in  the  reign  of  Hagi  Chaban  Dey,  a 
Greek  merchant,   who  resided  at  Algiers, 
used  almost  eVery  year  to  makea  voyage  to 
Tunis  or  Egypt,   retailing  his  carga     A 
countryman  of  his  dying,  left  him  his  execu- 
tor, and,  among  other  pious  legacies,  a.  cer- 
tain sum  for  charitable  uses.    One  day  the 
merchant  passing  by  a  Moor,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  street  upon  a  p|ec^  of  mat,  kme  and 
iilinost  blind,  asked  charity  of  the  merchant 
lie  was  the  mo»e  indined  tp  give  because  r 
his  industry  in  making  thread  laces,  wb 
incapable  of  other  work.    He  dropt  him 
handful  of  aspers,  which  unusual  sigl* 
transported  the  beggac,  that  he  fcdlowf 
merchant  upon  his  crutches,  calling  ov 
heaven  to  diower  down  its  Uestin 
hini.    The  beggar  did  not  leave  f 
his  beneftctor  tiU  he  discovered  ' 
and  aftopwaids  took  port  in  a  f 
the  mei«|iant  must  daily  pass  bf 
day  the  If  ooi:  jmpioiisd  fltwr 


t^uhktSKM  and  a  crowd  of  customers. 
Mwobletian  priests  were  not  wanting  i^ 
daim  the  virtue  which  G6d  had  giver 
ehltritable  G«eek,  who  finding  l£e  ? 
a  charity  whic^  cost  him  nothing,  ^ 
his  daily  benevolence  till  the  time 
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and  when  the  merchar 
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pay  him  all  his  arrea 
told  him  he  did  not 
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his  reproaches.  He  empowerea  him  at  the 
same  time  to  declare,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion never  to  give  him  any  alms  or  gratuity 
for  the  time  to  come.  This  the  merchant 
many  times  protested,  adding,  that  such  a 
sentence  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

At  Algiers  tiiere  are  no  theatres,  music- 
houses,  games,  or  shews,  public  or  private. 
Half  of  their  time  is  bpent  in  drinking  coffee 
and  smoking,  in  the  company  of  their  own 
wives,  conaibines,  and  staves.  All  games 
are  prohibited  except  chess  and  drafts,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  play  for  money  at  these ; 
so  that  the  whole  loss  and  gaui  is  a.  few 
dishes  of  cofifee,  or  sherbet,  and  a  little  to- 
bacco. 

Their  Ramadan,  or  lent,  is  a  kind  of  car- 
nival for  their  youth ;  but  much  more  decent 
than  that  of  Christians,  whose  balls  and 
masquerades  they  hold  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt As  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  at  sun-set  the  young  men 
sally  out  of  thrir  houses,  and  wander  about 
the  town  with  guitars  and  drums,  singing 
and  shouting ;  and,  at  intervals,  eating  and 
drinking.  But  such  as  are  more  reserved, 
or  of  better  character,  never  join  in  such 
frantic  mirth,  keeping  at  home  as  usual. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers 
are  Very  avaricious ;  and  they  are  ready  to 
confess  it.  They  have  a  common  saying, 
that  the  Christians  represent  an  Algerine  by 
a  man  with  one  eye  blinded  by  a  dollar, 
tyhibt  a  knife  is  thrust  into  the  other,  which 
he  submits  to  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  They 
are  so  very  sober  and  abstemious  that  very 
little  suffices  them.  But  with  this  appear- 
ance of  virtiie  they  retain  an  old  custom, 
that  every  master  of  a  family  hoards  up  an 
hidden  treasure. 

Christians  generally  imagine  that  this 
hoard  is  the  eSect  of  their  belidf  in  the  me- 
tempsychosis or  transmigration  of  souk,  in 
hopes  of  enjo}ring  lliat  treasure  in  the  other 
world.  A  better  cause  may  be  assigned: 
on  any  real  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  even 
on  contrived  ones,  the  dc^  seisees  on  all  the 
ready  money  he  can  find,  without  any  in- 
ftanee  of  restitution.  Besides,  Alters  being 
subject  to  frequent  revolutions,  an  inhabitant, 
who  is  obliged  to  fly  fiom  the  prosecutions 


to  preserve  his  treasure,  if  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  it  ofP,  by  acquainting  a  son, 
relation,  or  faithful  friend,  with  the  place 
where^  it  is  hidden.  Neither  is  there  any 
other  way  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  their 
children,  in  case  of  misfortunes.  For  when 
a  man  is  strangled,  which  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance,  all  his  effects  fall  to  the  go- 
vernment. On  such  occasions  the  pitre> 
melgi,  or  receiver  of  casual  revenues,  orders 
the  foundation  of  the  criminars  houses  to  be 
searched,  and  their  fields  to  be  turned  up. 

The  furniture,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
most  wealthy  persons,  is  very  inconsiderable. 
They  have  no  hangings,  scrutoires,  pictures, 
chairs,  side-boards,  looking-glasses,  or  such 
inventions  of  luxiuy.  The  walls  are  only 
white-washed.  The  best  chamber  has  only 
a  carpet  or  a  mat  of  rushes  or  palm-leaves. 
The  natives  leave  their  slippers  at  the  door, 
the  streets 'here  being  always  very  dirty.  In 
the  middle  irf'the  chamber  there  is  an  aJcove 
about  a  foot  high,  covered  with  a  carpet  and 
cushions,  where  they  sit  in  the  day-time, 
and  sleep  at  night.  At  one  end  of  thediam- 
ber,  which  is  generally  very  lon^  there  is  a 
linen  curtain  without  rings,  but  only  tied 
fi*om  one  side  to  the  other ;  within  whidi  is 
their  bedding  and  other  utensils  not  wanted 
in  the  day-time.  And  in  the  same  place  is 
a  painted  chest  for  their  clothes,  ana  other 
implements;  those  which  are  daily  worn 
hanging  on  pegs  against  the  wall  llie 
windows  and  doors  have  also  curtains  of  a 
very  thin  linen,  edged  with  ribbands.  These 
curtains  are  also  without  rings,  bein||r  only 
fastened  on  each  side.  Near  the  windows 
are  niches  for  holding  the  table  uten^  and 
other  smaller  articles. 

Little  or  no  plate  is  to  be  seen  here ;  nor 
dp  they  use  forks.  The  spoons  axe  of  box ; 
the  vessels  of.  earth,  ^^cimt  some  larae  pew- 
ter dishes  or  basons.  They  eeneniUy  dine 
without  a  table,  setting  the  diwes  on  a  mat, 
which  is  afterwards  taken  away.  Persons  <^ 
the  greatest  distiniction  use  a  low  round 
table  covered  with  a  plate  of  wrought  pew- 
ter. They  use  no.  tame  doth,  but  a  napkin 
which  goes  rouind  the  taUe  serves  the 
whole  company.  A  few  who  pretend  to 
elegance  have  adver  forks,  bat  hsndle  than 
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the  young  one's  spim  would  tiot  submit  to, 
and  in  oraer  to  secure  the  power  in. ^faer<iwn 
hands,  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
discard  the  widow.  But  Ibrahim  dearly  f$iid 
finr  his  ingratitude  some  years  after.  Ilis 
young  wife  soon  forgot  the  meanness  of  her 
own  birth,  and  that  her  husband  was  only  a 
Christian  Fenegado,  living  at  such  an  eMpen- 
sive  rate,  that  Ibrahim  was  privately  re 
proved  by  the  principal  inhdbrtaiits  of  Bona. 
It  was  a  very  wrong  step  in  you,  said  they, 
to  look  for  a  wife  amoi^g  the.  dregs  of  the 
people,  who  is  for  living  as  grand  as  any 
o^her.  Should  your  af&irs  take  an  unhappy 
turn,  where  is  your  resoawe  ?  Where  have 
you  any  relations  able  to  protect  you  ?  Yon 
would  be  despised  and  utterly  ruined.  There 
is  only  one  Way  to  prevent  any  such  disaster, 
which  is,  that  being  a  man  of  character  and 
wealth,  you  may  divorce  your  present  wife, 
and  mferry  "another  of  a  powerful  femily. 
This  advice  proceeds'entirely  from  our  friend- 
ship for  you ;  the  consequence  is  in  your 
power.  This  speech  flattered  Ibrahim's  va- 
nity. He  thanked  them  all,  but  particularly 
one,  who  seemed  more  cordial  and  insinu- 
'ating  than  the  rest,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  fiiendship  was  aiming  at  his  money :  tell- 
ing him,  that  he  referred  the  matter  entirely 
to  his  judgment.  Accordingly,  his  young 
vnfe  was  soon  divorced  to  make  room  for  the 
daughter  of  his  counsellor,  who  obliged  Ibra^ 
4iim.  to  settle  a  }arge  jointure  on  her.  This 
he  did  without  any  hesitation,  being  flattered 
by  his  alliance  with  one  oif  the  principal 
families  of  the  town.  She  was  scarcely  re- 
ceived in  Ibrahim's  house,  till,  dissatisfled 
with  the  presents  he  made  her,  which  were 
far  from  being  small,  she  would  have  tlie 
choice  of  every  arrangement  relating  to  dress, 
jewds,  and  equipage,  which  his  regard  for 
her  Readily  procure.  This  splendor  raised 
thfe  envy  of  tier  equals,  t*^ho  "were  cmitinti- 
ally  COmplamiHg  to  their ^h'lisbands,  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  the  wife'of  a  renegado  to 
make  a  better  ^figure  thari  they.  This  brought 
a  fresh  remonstrance  upon'Ibbhim.  He  was 
told  that  he  rtiost  lessen  his  wife's  pride,  artd 
that  it  tvras  iftiprop^r  for  him  to  afffect  any 
extraordinary  inagniflcenee.  For  otherwise, 
his  wife's  vanity  might  be  attended  with  the 


toe  protection  ctt  his  iatfhar-m^aw,  was  so 
fiur  ffoni  conforming  to  ilm  advice  that  lie 
even  made  self eeal  expensive  additions  toiiLs 
•wife^fi  g^BXldetit'.  Tbfts  sD  enraged  thec^er 
women*  that  thi^  4|uair€Ued  with  thdr  hus- 
bands as  paltry  wretches,  to  whom  money 
was  dearer  than  their  wife's  honour.  IlHra- 
him's  fiither-in*law  was  made  acquainted  with 
these  abuses,  witli  intimations  of  .some  mal- 
practices in  Ibrahim  against  the  government. 
He,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  his  son-in- 
law's  money,  admonished  him  severely,  tell- 
ing him,  that  the  dey  himself  was  set  against 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  saved  himsdf  by 
flight,  he  did  not  know  hew  long  his  head 
might  be  upon  his  shoulders ;  that  he  would 
dandestinely  assist  his  escape,  but  that  it 
was  proper  previously  to  put  his  wife  in  pos- 
session of  her  jointure,  and  all  her  other 
effects,  to  which  Ibrahim,  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  cheerfully  consented.  When 
the  father-in-tevv  had  thus  accomplislied  his 
designs,  he  advised  him  to  conceal  himself 
till  his  affairs  should  be  made  up  with  tlie  dey. 
But  upon  his  abseondmg,  he  was  accused  of 
treason  and  irreligion,  and  his  effects  confis- 
cated. He  himself  fled  to  Colo,  a  settlement 
of  the  Marseilles  African  company,  wheret 
having  ifirst  abjured  the  Mahometan  impos- 
ture, he  was  sent  over  into  France. 

The  next  officer  in  dignity  and  power  to 
the  dey  is  the  aga,  or  general  of  the  janis- 
saries, who  enjoys  his  dignity  only  two 
months.  He  is  then  superseded  by  the 
chiah,  or  next  senior  officer.  During  these 
two  months  the  keys  of  the  metropolis  are 
in  his  custody ;  all  military  Orders  are  issued 
in  his  name;  all  military  punishments  are 
inflicted  before  his  palace ;  and  on  his  retire- 
ment be  retains  his  former  pay,  but  is  ex- 
eluded  from  Voting  in  the  dowan.  The 
-shortness  of  the  period  during  which  they 
s^tciin  tiietr  power  oiilv  adds  to  their  rapa* 
dty,  aiifd  individuals  of  rank  in  the  wnny  are 
-accused  of  crimes,  thiit  they  may  be  induced 
to  bribe  the  agas^  in  the  hope  of  purehadng 
•  their  panlons  or  effecting  their  escape.  Th^ 
'm^t  in  eminence  to  him  is  thie  seoretary  of 
^t^te,  wlio  registers  all  public  acts ;  and  sub- 
'ordinftte !  to  these  are  thirty  chiah  bashaws, 
or  colonels,  who  are  chiefly  employed  as-am-^ 


next  degree  of  nucik  aire  ei^t  hnndi^  bolkik 
bashaws,  or  ddeit  eapteins,  who  always  as- 
pire to  die  situation  of  bashaw ;  and  next  to 
these  are  four  hundred  oldak  bashaws,  or 
eldest  lieutenants  on  half  pay,  who  frequentty 
sueeeed  by  seniority,  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  dey,  is  usually  observed  to  tive 
highest  honours  of  the  state ;  and  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  vigour  with  which  they  flog 
their  enemies,  they  wear  a  leather  strap 
hanging  j&om  the  collar  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment to  the  middle  of  the  back.  Other  mi- 
litary officers  are  the  rekilards;  the  peys, 
who  are  the  four  oldest  soldiers,  and  nearest 
to  preferment ;  eight  soulaks,  who  form  pait 
of  the  body-guard  of  the  dey,  and  are  next 
in  succession  to  the  peys  and  the  keyts,  or 
military  men  of  inferior  rank,  who  collect 
the  taxes  from  the  adowars  of  the  wandering 
tribes,  some  of  whom  are  absurdly  denomi- 
nated ^t>t;emor. 

The  votes  in  the  divan  are  entirely  influ- 
enced by  the  wishes  of  the  dey  and  his  de- 
pendants. The  aga,  the  chiah  bashaws^  and 
the  most  servile  and  ignorairt  of  the  members, 
aU  acqui^esce  in  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  enfiiroe  their  opinions  by  a  brufad 
violence  of  speech,  and  hideous  gestures.— 
Nor  has  it  been  unusual  to  cause  their  op- 
ponents to  be  strangled,  and  to  supply  the 
vacandes  by  tlfeir  own  friends  and  flattera*s. 

The  religion  of  the  Algerine  Moors  re- 
semhtes  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Moorish  king- 
doms.  in  Barbary.  The  Marabouts  neither 
shave  their  he^  nor  be^'ds,  and  wear  a 
plain  long  robe,  with  a  sholt  doak  thrown 
over  it.  Besides  the  other  peculiarities  which 
we  have  already  recorded  of  these  indivi- 
duals,  they  share  with  the  inhabitants  in 
deeming  it  a  defilement  to  carry  the  koran 
below  their  mdle— to  let  their  urine  sprinkle 
on  their  clotnes-^to  write  with  a  pen  msteadi 
of  a  pencil — ^to  read  or  possess  printed  books 
— to  purchase  pictures  or  statue»— to  use 
bells,  or  listen  to  their  soitfnd  without  stop- 
ping thdr  ears— to  exchange  a  Turk  fat  a 
Christian— rto  refrain  from  repeated  bathing 
or  washing — ^to  strike  the  ground  with  tkeir 
foot  when  they  play  at  fbot-ball— t6  tet 
tsnails,  which  they  esteem  sacred— to  chaM^se 
thdr  abildreb  in  any  oAer  part  than  the 


doCNTof  thtir  fAxBDoAxx  shut  Amoi^  their 
other  supmdtiotti  the}'  kec^  what  may  be 
termed  the  Algerine  lent,  «^t  mondis  in 
the  year ;  stid  reverenee  and  relieve,  as  &- 
vourites  of  liciavm^  the  inostinfiituated  lumu 
tics.  With  all  these  pretensiims  to  piety, 
charity,  and  feeling,  they  aie  raUier  gratified 
than  a^am^  by  the  imputation  of  sensual 
crimes  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned.  Their 
cnielty  is  equal  to  their  voluptuous  propen- 
sities. 

Women  guilty  of  adultery  have  h  halter 
tied  about  their  necks,  wi<fi  the  9ther  end 
fastened  to  a  pole,  by  whic^  tlwf  td-e  lield 
underwater  till  they  are  ^mf&eated.  The 
bastinado  is  likewise  used  «pmi  s^mall  o£^d^ 
ers;  and  is  given  either  wpMi  the  belly, 
back,  or  soles  of  the  feet,  acfdord^  to  thte 
nature  of  the  crime,  of  oft^elr  to  the  pl«- 
sure  c^  the  cadi  or  judge,  who  like^)ir^>ap*. 
points  the  number  of  strokes  tb  te  gi^n, 
which  amount  sdtnelwies  to  two  &r  thf^ 
hundred,  according  to  the  indulgence  h6  iidnS. 
obtain  fixmi  faiiii,  either  by  brib«fy  or  ^&kfn<^. 
And  though,  in  txMvy  eieSes,  the  ^^ifi^Ad^ 
di^s  under  them,  fbr  WMirt  of  (in^  <^  ^1^ 
powerfril  advdcatei^  yet  this  puni^hMl^itt  is 
ndther  regarded  as  capiital,  n6r  the^^^l^ 
called  to  all  acscount  for  InffilMing  k  M  t^t 
inhuman  degree.  But  liie  ttio^  dtf^ddM  ^f 
all  punishments  are  these  which  th^  lAflik 
cm  the  Christians  and  Jews  M  bfiftnrbes; 
such  as  speaking  against  Mohamm^,  dr  Ma- 
homet, and  his  region ;  for  #inehihe^  Wdk 
either  torn  Mcdianunedtms^  or  b6  iiiipfe^ 
alive.  Those  who  afterwavdi  mpostsftize  i^ 
still  more  severely  tortured,  and  are  eitlier 
burned  or  roasted  alive,  M  thrdi^  d6^n 
from  the  top  of  the  city  walls,  Wherfe  they 
are  caught  by  mm  hooks,  sobie  bjy^  the  ear^ 
others  by  the  ribs,  asms,  or  otSi^  batts  of 
the  body,  and  hang  several  dayis  ih  tne  rildst 
exquisite  torture.  Ealfing  a  Turk  ih  a 
scuffle,  and  fomenting  a  i^beOioh  against  the 
state,  are  likewise  punished  with  in^pding 
or  burning ;  and  thosif  slaves  who  atteinpt 
to  make  their  escape  are  torttii^  t6  death  ip 
the  most  cruel  mannei^>  jtt  the  ilis^dtii^  of 
thdff  masters.  M0019  found  ^SSh^  ^  ix>b. 
bery,  or  burghwy,  have  fMir  right  hiWH  ^ 
KiR,  aand  Y»S^  about  the^  Aeek^^  ^xH  -"' 


fheir  fiiees  towaras  the  taiL  They  retain 
ainong  tihiem  the  inhuman  punishment  of 
sawing  in  sunder^  which  is  done  by  tying 
the  oond^nned  person  between  two  broad 
boards  of  ihe  sune  length  and  breadth^  and 
'  bMnnning  at  the  head. 

The  janissaries  are  duly  paid  every  two 
moons;  and  they  are  allowed  to  buy  their 
provisions  cme-third  cheaper  than  any  other 
mhabitants.  The^  not  oinly  treat  the  Jews 
and  Christians  with  haughtuiess  and  inso- 
lence, but  the  Moors  alw»  though  of  the 
same  idigion  with  them ;  so  that  the  wealthi- 
eit  of  these  is  forced  to  give  the  way  to  the 
meanest  Turkish  soldier.  However,  it  is 
plain  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  with 
all  thdr  forces  to  subdue  them  all,  there  be- 
ing a  much  greater  number  of  them,  as  well 
as  rf  tiie  j&nhB,  and  oth^er  nations,  who, 
either  1^  reason  of  their  advanta^us  situa- 
tion amonff  inaccessible  mountains  and  de- 
serts^ or  their  vicinity  to  other  kingdoms, 
liave  not  only  bid  a  constant  defiance  to  the 
Turkish  yoke^  but  dare  even  venture  to 
msike  frequent  incursions  into  several  terri- 
teiies  that  are  whoUy  subject  to  it ;  and  it  is 
to  summss  these,  as  wdl  as  to  extort  the 
taxes  nom  the  rest,  that  they  keep  such  a 
number  of  second-hand  forces  in  the  three 
districts ;  whidi  are,  however,  mostly  under 
the  command  of  Turkish  officers. 

All  these  military  officers,  as  well  as  the 
civil  ones,  from  the  dey  himself,  down  to 
those  <rf*  the  lowest  rank,  have  no  other  settled 
salaxy  Hmn  the  soldiers  dosied  pay,  so  called, 
because  it  admits  of  no  further  augmenta- 
tion, and  amounts  to  eighty  saims  for  pvery 
two  mocms :  thev  cpme  and  receive  it  duly 
At  the  hall  of  the  dowan :  but  every  office 
has  some  perquisites  annexed  to  it  besides, 
which  rise  and  fidl ;  such  as  proceed,  from 
imports,  exports,  anchorage,  tne  sales  and 
ransoms  of  slaves,  and  other  commercial  du- 
ties. To  these  we  may  add  certain  dona- 
tions^  begun  at  first  to  gain  some  private 
ends,  but  wtce  become  into  a  settled  custom ; 
presents  made  to  the  dey,  or  the  dowan,  by 
foreign  courts,  or  private  persons,  to  obtain  a 
post  or  &vour,  or  mitisate  a  punishment — 
The  person  who  pays  the  former  salary  is  the 
only  person  that  is  excepted;  his  pay  amount- 


that  post,  which  lasts.but  two  aumths ;  after 
whicn  he  returns  to  his  dosed  pa^^    Those 
Turks  that  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
mazoul  aga,  or  to  such  employtnents  as.ex- 
empt  them  from  farther  services,  as  weB  as 
those  who  have  been. wounded  or  maimed 
in  the  service,  have  thdr  full  pay  continued 
as  lon^  as  thi^  live,  and  may  settle  in  what 
part  ctf  the  kingdom  they  please ;  but  if  tiiey 
Quit  the  service  without  any  real  cause,  bc- 
mre  they  have  attained  to  tluit  rank,  they 
forfeit  hfdf  of  tbcpir^s  without  recovery,  whidi 
seldom  hapnens,  it  being  reckoned  dishon- 
ourable to  ao  so,  as  weU  as  for  a  soldier  to 
have  his  pay  lessened  for  a  misdemeanor.—- 
Every  soldier,  berides  his  pay,  is  allowed  to 
follow  some  handicraft,  meix^andize,  or  other 
calling  he  likes,  or  to  live  quietly  at  his  own 
home ;  but  must  be  ever  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  state  when  called  to 
it.    The  discipline  of  the  Turkish  soldiery 
in  time  of  war  is  g^ierally  strict  and  severe ; 
and.  there  is  one  thing  in  It  that  is  highly 
commendable,  that  expressly  forbicls  all  kind 
of  plundering  during  tne  whicle  time  of  an  en- 
gagement ;  which  law  is  so  strictly  observed, 
that  they  leave  that  advantage  to  the  Moors 
and  slaves,  as  not  only  bdow  the  dignity  of 
a  Turkish  soldiery,  but  as  an  action  that 
brands  chem  with  the  utmost  infiuny.  They 
have  their  cavalry,  infimtry^  and  artwery,  as 
we  have  in  Europe.    Their  army  is  com- 
manded by  an  aga,  who  hath  pi  diaya  and 
two  chiaous  under  him;  all  of  them  ap- 
pointed by  the  dey.    The  infantry  all  march 
on  foot,  officers  and  soldiers,  except  the  b^-, 
aga,  and  chaya,  each  soldier  canying  only 
his  sabre  and  musket,  without  any  other  in- 
cumbrance; the  state  furnishing  horses  to 
every  tent,  which  holds  twenty  fighting  men, 
to  carry  their  provisions  and  other  conveni- 
ences.   The  cavalry  is  also  distributed  into 
tents  of  twenty  men  each,  but  is  provided 
with  a  greater  number  of  horses  and  Moors, 
for  foraging  and  other  services.    The  route, 
or  order  of  marching,  is  r^ulated  by  the 
commanding  officers,  till  they  come  hito  aii 
enemy's  country ;  w^hen  the  bey,  having  or- 
dered  the  horse  and  foot  to  unites  forms  uiem 
into  8q[uadrons  and   battalions,  ^tcli  under 
their  proper  officers  and  standard^    Th^ 


wings  <€  two  flquadrons  a  litde  towaras  the 
rear:  th^  test  of  the  infimtry  in  two  ffles^ 
with-  tfaetbaffffaire  in  the  middle ;  and  two 
iKfimdunM,^!^g  two  wings  behind,  to^ 
ther  with  a  small  battalion  of  foot  behmd 
them,  make  up  the  rear.  When  th^  en- 
gage, the  biu^gage  is  left  under  a  strong 
guard,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry  leads  the 
van,  with  two  wings  of  cavalry,  supported 
by  others  at  some  distance.  The  main  body 
makes  the  centre,  behind  which  both  horse 
and  foot  retreat  to  raDy,  and  out  of  which 
fresh  men  are  draughted  to  reinforce  the  van. 
The  post  of  the  auxiliary  Moors  is  near  the 
wings,  to  attack  as  opportunity  offers,'  ot  the 
bey  commands.  One  thing  that  makes  them 
fight  more  desperately  against  the  Christians 
than  any  other  enemy  is,  that  those  that 
are  taken  by  them  are  never  exchanged,  or 
redeemed,  but  are  looked  upon  as  dead  to 
the  state ;  and  their  effects  accordingly  seized 
by  it,  if  they  have  neither  children  nor  bro- 
tners  to  daim  them.  The  Algerines  are  still 
more  formidable  at  sea;  and  are,  iiide^^d, 
rnore  so  than  any  other  power  along  the 
coasts  of  Barbary ;  and,  though  they  are  not 
allowed  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  state, 
yet  they  are  held  in  great  esteem,  on  account 
of  the  prizes  they  continually  bring,  which 
are  one  chief  source  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  a  means  of  procuring  them  respect  from 
the  Christian  powers  for  the  security  of  their 
trade. 

The  following  description  of  a  wrestling 

match,  by  a  resident  of  Algiers  for  more 

«  than  sixteen  years,   though  expressed    in 

homely  language,  is  worthy  of  insertion  : — 

**  Itf  Algiers,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  on 
Friday,  their  sabbath,  in  the  afternoon,  they 
generally  take  their  reo-eation.  And  amongst 
their  several  sports  and  diversions  thev  have 
a  kind  of  wrestlii^,  which  is  performed  about 
a  Quarts  of  a  mile  without  the  gate,  called 
b(w  el  wait,  the  western  gate.  There  is  a 
plain  just  by  the  sea-side,  where,  when  the 
people  are  gathered  together,  they  make  a 
,  ring,  all  ritting  on  the  ground  expecting  the 
combatants.  One  of  the  .wresUers  comes 
boldly  in,  and  strips  all  to  his  drawers.*— 
Having  done  this,  he  turns  Ids  back  to  the 
rin^  and  his  ftce  towards  his  dothes  on  the 


and  throws  abroad  his  arms  three  times^ 
clapping  his  hands  together  as  oftoi,  just 
above  Uie  ground ;  which  having  done,  he 
puts  the  bade  of  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and 
then  kisses  his  fingers,  and  puts  them  to  his 
forehead ;  he  then  makes  two  or  three  good 
springs  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  there 
he  stands  with  his  left  hand  to  his  Idft  ear, 
and  his  right  hand  to  his  left  elbow ;  in  this 
posture  the  challenger  stands,  not  looldng 
about,  tin  some  one  comes  into  the  rmg  to 
take  him  up ;  and  he  that  comes  dirokys 
the  very  same  postures,  and  then  stands  by. 
his  side,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.^-*- 
Then  the  trier  of  the  play  comes  behind  the 
pilervaiu  (for  so  the  wrestlers  are  termed), 
covers  their  naked  backs  and  heads,  and 
makes  a  short  harangue  to.  the  spectators. 

^'  After  this  theptleivani  &oe  each  oth^, 
and  then  both  at  once  slap  their  hands  on 
their  thighs,  then  dap  tbem  together,  and 
then  lift,  them  up  as  hiffh  as  thek  shoidders, 
cause  the  palms  of  theu:  hands  to  meet,  and 
with  the  same  motion  dash  their  heads  ofie 
against  another  three  times,  so  hard,^  that 
many  times  the  blood  runs  down.  This 
being  done,  they  separate  and  traverse  their 
ground,  eyeing  eacn  other  like  two  game- 
cocks. If  either  of  them  finds  his  hands 
moist  he  irubs  them  on  the  ground^  that  he 
may  have  a  better  grasp ;  and  they  will  make 
an  offer  of  dosing  twice  or  thrice  before  they- 
do.  They  will  come  as  often  within  five  or 
six  yards  one  of  the  other,  and  clap  their 
hanas  to  each  other,  and  then  put  forward 
the  left  leg,  bowing  their  body,  and  leaning 
with  the  left  elbow  on  the  left  knee  for  » 
little  while,  looking  at  each  otha:  with  fero^ 
cious  aspects.  Then  they  walk  a  turn  again  r 
then  at  it  they  go ;  and  as  they  are  naked  to* 
the  middle,  so  there  is  but  little  iKMfkst; 
there  is  much  ado  before  one  hath  a  fair  cast 
on  his  back ;  they  have  none  of  our  Devon- 
shire or  Cornish  skill.  He  that  throws  the 
other  goes  round  the  ring,  taking  money  of 
many  that  ^ve  it  him,  which  is  but  a  small 
matter,  it  may  be  a  farthing,  a  hal^nny,  o*^ 
a  penny  of  a  person,  which  is  much.  "^^ 
ing  gone  the  rojund,  he  goes  to  the  ^  ^ 
ddivers  him  the  mopey  so  coll^ 
a  short  time  returns  it  agaip ' 


thu  u  doing,  two  others  oome  into  the  ring 
id  wrefttle. 

**  But  at  their  bffranu^  or  feasts,  those 
which  are  the  most  fiunous  pikumns  come 
in  to  shew  their  parted  befow  the  dey,  eight 
or  ten  toother.  These  anoint  themselves 
lA  over  w4li  oil,  having  on  thdr  bodies  but 
a  pair  of  leathern  drawers^  which  are  weU 
oiled  too ;  they  stand  in  the  atrteta  near  bob 
d  vHxit  (the  nbave  gat^)  without  whidi  are 
flB  their  sports  held,  spreading  out  their  arms, 
as  if  they  wouid  oil  people's  fine  dothes,  un-^ 
less  diey  give  them  some  money;  which 
many  do  to  carnr  on  the  joke.  They  are 
the  ofaoice  of  all  the  stout  wrestlers,  and 
wiertle  before  the  dey,  who  sits  on  a  carpet 
spread  on  the  ground,  looking  on ;  and  when 
toe  sport  is  over,  he  j^ves  two  or  three  dbl-r 
\fm  to  each.  After  whidi  the  dey  with  the 
bosbaw  mount  their  horses,  and  sevendirpaAiy^ 
ride  one  after  another,  throwing  sticks  made 
Uke  hnoes,  at  each  other ;  a|id  the  dey  rides 
after  one  or  other  of  them»  who  is  hi&  favou- 
rites and  thmws  his  wooden  lanoe  at  him ; 
and  if  he  hi^pena  to  kit  hioti,  tibe  spahy, 
comes  off  his  horse  to  the  dey,  who  givea 
him  nuHiey.  After  all  which  diversions,, 
tiiey  ride  to*  the  fdace  where  the  dey  has. 
a  tent  pitdied,  and  they  ^nd  the  aftemooa 
in  eating  and  drinking  oofiee,  and  pleasant 
talk,  but  no  wine.  The  dey  usually  appears. 
'in  no  ^reat  splendour  at  Algiers ;  for  I  have 
seen  him  oftentiiBes  ride  into  the  town  from. 
hit  garden  on  i^  mule,  attended  only  by  a. 
d(ure  on  anic^ber.** 

it-  isi  their  custom  to  go  on  Fridays  at 
least  half  an  how  before  the  imaum.  As 
aeoiit  m  they  entar  they  s^y  a  short  prayer 
<^  tmo  rikats ;  after  this  they  sit  down  and: 
eontimie  their  pr^yecs,.  repeating  them  by 
kMNrti  ovrcadingfiasome^holybopk.;  obieAy 
in^that  nv^ich  ist  called  JDahu  I^fratz. 

A  ohap<ier  or-  moreiveuses^fipwi  the  ki»ran 
]e,(hen.repeiit^r  m  the. same  position. 

a4^Fositip«^:.  TlKitwhok  uppeo  pi9t!of  the^ 
bod^Tv  ia  incline,  ^ith .  the  haiid».  resiling  on: 
tiK,kuf9^;  they.tiheiliWitba(lQ«d2V)Qiqe^say^. 
'*  Ailaho««k>h4i!t  God  most,  great;!" 

»fWI9l|i9IWM;ifegi|i^Q»2  tOtl)i«\,'* 


hand^  nosev  and  fiirdiead  OB  the  gvouad^  they 
say, '' AUahouakihar!  God  moat  gnat  r 

fith  Position :  Sitting  down  oil'  the,  hash, 
and  with  the  hands  fmoed  en  lbs.  tUg^ 
thegr  say, '' Alhhoukibaff  1  God  nMb  great  r 

7dft  ^nation :  Rissog  «|ioa  theia  feet»  and, 
if  nossiblj^  without  toudnng  tiie  groimd 
witn  their  hands;^  they  say,  ^  AUahouaikihar! 
God  iQost  gpeat  ^ 

Thus  the  first  tikat  is^finiafaed;  ^bsr  it  a 
seoondis  begun. 

The  second  rikat  ia  like  the  fiml;  wiAi  the 
dflfferenee^  that  at  the  sefventh  pontion  thegr 
ait  down  on  their  hecJaasafc  the  Ath^.  lepeat* 
ing  «  AUahouakihar !  God  mostgrtaftT* 

To  which  they  add,  ''Vigils  aae  foe  God; 
so  are  prayers  and  alms.  W  dlaie  aadr  peace 
to  the^  O  preset  of  God ;  may  the*  merqr 
and  blessing  ci  God  be  abo  upqii  thee. 
Welfare  and  peace  to  us  and  ta  aUrtbe  just 
and  virtuous  servants  of  Grod.  I  atteet.  that 
there  is  no  god  but  one  God,  and  that  Ma- 
Homet  ia  his  servant  and  his  proph^** 

If  the  prayer  is  to  contain  but  two  rikats, 
the  following  addition  is  repeated  in  the 
same  posture^  after  the  pmyer  jqst  mentioned. 
*'  And  I  attestthat  it  was  he  that  called  Msh 
homet  to  himself;  and  I  attest  dieexisftmoe 
a(  paradise,  of  hell,  and  of  Sirat,  and  oi  the 
balance,  and.  of  eternal  happiness  which-  will 
be  bestowed  on  those  who  do  not  doubt 
it,  and  that  in  truth  God  will  raise-  them 
from  the  dead.  O  mv  God!  bestow  tl^ 
Uessing.  of  peace  on  Mahomet,  and  on  hu 
tribe,  as  thou  hast  bestowed  thy  blearing 
im  Ibnihim  (or  Alwaham) ;  and  let  Mabth 
met,  and  the  tribe  of  Mahoniet;  be  blessed 
aa  thou  hast  blessed  Ibrahim,,  and  the  tribe 
of  Ibrahim.  Grace,  praise,  and  eiEaltation*afi 
gjorv,  are  in  thee  and  for,  tbcis^'* 

The  sirat  i^  a%  bridgft^oiw}.  belli,  asufinor  aii 
thfe  edge^  q£  ai  wrffjriri:  the-  jfi^  wiiU^  fmm  it 
irJth  the.  uapidity  of  Ik^trntift  to  mtea  {pm-- 
diser;  thereprptaite  wW fidl  fooppi  it» i^tutfte^ 
gii}fS(Ofhell 

The  balaqce  is.tliatrin  whi«littfieigtK>4ia«iA^ 
bi4t  aclioosi  of  iiMi».afe  w^^ghedn 

Ckmcbisim\Qr  SfUiUatum. 
aMtafNcwmll  t«t1^        th^tastalMWQhiit^ 


Peace  be  with  yot 

This  &r^is  a  p 
to  contain  three  ri! 
elusion  only  are 
third  rikat»  which 
If  the  prayer  is  to 
case,  after  the  sea 
the  two  last  must  l 
and  afterwards  thi 
follow  the  fourth. 

Before  the  caci< 
they  make  the  foil* 

^  God  most  great 
tliat  there  is  no  c 
attest  there  isi  no 
attest  that  oiur  lord 
of  God.  I  attest 
the  prophet  of  God 
to  prayers  Come 
temple)  <£  salratio 
God  most  great !  G 
no  other  gad  than  < 

ThiaaddveflHisaL 
from  the  Biinarats  • 
iH^i  tibe  fiufdiful,  o 
people  of  the  houi 
may  ssfy  Us.  prajnei 
finds  mnseli  excr 
Fri^avsi  wUd^mufi 
m  puUic  To  the  i 
mfh  after  the  seconi 
"^  £»  saUtou  Miar 
Pnqrer  ia  better  t 
hhanKflCiB  niinii  en  x 
thandeep^* 

ThenHin  who.is 
\&  estted  Elmn^dei 
in  the  vM&cjpie^  wks 
dbess^  and  AUaJum 
the  positions  of  tiie 
sion  Auaidmou  aoL 

Aftier  each  of  thi 
wake  use  of  a  chapl 
aay, ''  Sbbh^na  AW 
:Ae  second  bead,/' i 
be  to  God  r  At  the 
God  most  great  !**  j 
say  their  devotionsr^ 
the  Mahometan  ^cfaft] 

As  it  is-ndtpettn; 
isk  of  Godi.in'eltaU 


CHAP.  VII. 


The  history  of  Algiers^  ftom  the  accession  of  Barbarossa  to  the  present  time. — Siiqpdar 
examples  of  murder ^  cruelttf,  and  assassination, — Treaties  rvith  the  English. — Treachery 
and  dwjUcity  of  the  Algerines. — Their  system  of  slavery,  and  thetr  provocations  to 
Great  Britain. — T%e  EfigUsh  government  at  length  resolves  to  chastise  their  iniquity. 


The  history  of  Algiers  is  destitute  of  in^ 
teirest  till  the  accession  of  Barbarossa.  The 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Arabs  were,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  suc- 
cessive masters  of  the  coast.  The  Marabouts, 
or  holy  men,  assumed  for  a  time  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  present  king* 
dom  of  Algiers  was  divided  into  fbiir  depart- 
ments, of  which  Algiers  was  the  prindpaL 
The  four*first  monarchs  laid  so  good  a  foun- 
idation  for  a  lasting  balance  of  power  between 
their  little  kingcfoms,  that  they  continued 
for  some  centuries  in  mutual  peace  and 
amity ;  but  at  length  the  king  of  Tremecen 
having  ventured  to  violate  some  of  their  ar- 
ticles, Abul-Fare;E,  king  of  Tenez,  declared 
war  against  him,  and  omiged  him  to  become 
his  tributary.  This  king  dying  soon  after, 
and  having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 
three  sons,  new  discords  arose,  which  th6 
king  of  Spain  taking  advantage  o(  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Barbaiy, 
under  the  count  of  Navarre,  m  1505.  This 
commander  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
important  cities  of  Oran,  Bujeyab,  and  some 
others ;  which  so  alarmed  the  Algerines,  that 
they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Sehm  Eutemi,  a  noble  and  warlike  Arabian 
prince^  He  came  to  their  assistance  with  a 
^eat  number  of  his  bravest  subjects,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  wife  Saphira,  and  a  son 
then  about  twdive  years  old.  This,  however, 
was  not  siii&cient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  landing  a  number  of  forces  near  Algiers . 
that  same  year,  and  obliging  that  metropolis 
to  become  tributary  to  Spain.  Nor  could 
Selim  prevent  them  from  building  a  strong 
fort  oti  a  smaH  island  opposite  to  the  cit^, 
which  galled  their  corsairs  when  sailing  m 
or  out  of  the  harbour.  To  this  the  Algennes 
were  obliged  to  submit  till  the  year  1516; 
when,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  ^hey  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
fiunous  corsair  Barbarossa^  who,  with  his  bro- 


ther, was  invited  thither  to  defend  thesn 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  fot  which  they  agreed 
to  pay  a  gratuity  answerable  to  so  great  a  ser- 
vice. These  two  brothers,  named  Home  and 
Hayradin,  were  the  sons  of  a  porter  in  the 
isle  of  Lesbos.  The  elder  obtained  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Barbarossa  from  the  red  colour 
of  his  beard ;  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
common  surname  of  both«  ^  The  strong  bent 
of  their  natural  £spc^tion  led  ihem,  when 
youths,  to  associate  with  pirates,  among 
whom  they  became  distin^ished  by  their 
undaunted  courage  and  spuit  of  enterprise. 
After  acting  with  these  freebooters  for  some 
time,  their  superior  talents  raised  them  to 
the  command  of  a  vessel,  with  which  they 
proved  so  successful,  that  Hemic  Barbarossa 
became  the  admiral  of  a  considerable  fleet  of 
corsairs,  and  his  brother  Hasrradin  bore  the 
second  command.  With  this  force  they  in- 
fested the  ocean  as  pirates,  and  enriched 
themselves  and  their  followers  with  the  spoils 
which  they  procured  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  in  the  Levant 

On  Barbarossa's  approach  to  Algiers,  he 
was  met  by  prince  Eutemi,  att^ided'  by  all 
the  peojple  of  diat  metropolis,  who  looked 
for  deliverance  from  this  free-booter,  whom 
they  accounted  invincible.  He  was  con- 
ducted into  the  city  amidst  the  acdamatidlis 
of  the  people  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  nobles% 
apartments  of  Eutemi's  palace,  where  he  wa9 
treated  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinction. 
Elated  beyond  measure'with  this  kind  re-- 
ception,  Barbarossa  formed  a  design,  of  be- 
coming king  of  Algiers ;  and  tearing  some* 
opposition  from  :the  inhabitants,  on  account 
of  the  excesses  he  suffered  his  soldiers  to 
commit,  murdered  Eutemi,  and  caused  him 
self  to  be  proclaimed  king;  his  Turks  and 
Moors  cryine  out  as  he  rode  along  the  streets, 
"  Long  live  King  Home  Barbarossa,  the  in^ 
vincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God 
to  dcKver  ii^  people  firc»ii  the  oppressson  ok 


lawful  sovereign." 
words  so  mtimidat  : 
apprehensive  of  a  i 
was  immediately  a  I 
unhappy  princess  i 
i/O  avoid  lavish mer 
she  unSucoessfolly  i 
a  dagger. 

Ban>arpssa  was     i 
throne,  thap  he  t  i 
such  cruelty,  that  1  i 
houses  and  hide     i 
peared  in  public, 
plot  was  soon  forme  I 
discovered,  he  caus4  : 
conspirators  to  be  1  i 
be  buried  in  a  du 
fine  on  those  who  i 
rified  the  Algerine  , 
wards  durst  attemp 
Barbarossa  or  his  si  i 

In  the  meantime 
in  g  fled  to  Oran  ar  : 
protection  of  the  n 
before  that  noblema 
city  of  Algiers  into  I 
Spain.   Upon  this, ; ' 
sent  to  Spain  to  lay 
Ximenes ;  who,  hai 
a  fleet  with  10,000 
command  of  Don   I 
call  him,  Don  Dieg  I 
the   Turks,  and  rei 
But  the  fleet  was   i 
sight  of  land,  than 
storm^  and  the  gr- 
dashed  against  the  r; 
niards  were  drowne: 
caped  to  shore  wei; 
Turks,  or  made  slavi 

Barbarossa  now  a<! 
raecen;  defeated  ai 
king  to  take  the  pi 
chastise  his  insolence: 
exasperated  by  his  < 
prevent  his  re-entrai 
their  lawful  prince, 
tired  to  the  citadel  o 
solving  to  sustain  a  ' 
should  be  able  to  esc 


^qomsrm  toe  assemmy,  ana  loretoia  me  speeay 
rdeabmction  of  the  Spaniards  before  the  aid  of 
.tb^  moon*  exhcMting  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
out  tiU  that  time.  Tbi^  prediction  was  soon 
aocmn^isbed  in  a  reiy  surprising  and  unex- 
peoted  manner:  fbr»  on  the 28th  of  October 
XHl%9t  dreadful  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and 
btttlt  arose  from  tiie  north,  accompanied  with 
;Yiol€9)t  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  a  dismal 
^nd  universal  darkness  both  by  sea  and  land; 
90  that  the  sim>  moon,  and  elements,  seemed 
toeomMne  ti^ther  for  the  destruction  of 
t)m  Spamards.  In  that  one  night,  some  say 
m  iess  than  half  an  hour,  ei^ty-six  ships 
4Ad  fifteen  gallies  were  destroyed,  with  all 
their  crews  and  military  stores;  by  which  the 
army  on  shore  w^:ie  deprived  of  all  means  of 
subsisting  in  these  parts.  Their  camp  also, 
Y^bich  spread  itself  along  the  plain  under  the 
fort,  was  laid  quite  un&r  water  by  the  tor- 
i?ents  which  descended  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  hills.  Many  of  the  troops;  by  trying  to 
remove  into  some  better  sitiuUion,  were  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  while  se- 
veral gallies,  and  other  vessels,  endeavouring 
to  gai^  some  neighbouring  creeks  along  the 
coasts,  were  immediately  plundered,  and  their 
orews  massacred  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  morning  Charles  beheld  the  sea 
qovered  with  the  fragments  of  so  many  ships, 
and  the  bcdies  of  men,  horses,  and  catde,  ^ 
&\vimming  on  tlie  waves;  at  which  he  was' 
so  disheartened,  that,  abandoning  his  tents, 
a^illery,  and  all  his  heavy  baggage,  to  the 
e^my,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
thou^  in  no  small  disorder,  towards  cape 
Msialwx,  in  order  tore-embark  in  those  few 
\fi»B^  vAiitii  had  outweathered  the  stomi^ 
SiUt  Has^tv  who  bad  caused  his  motions  to 
h§  watdbed^  allowed  him  just  time  to  get 
t^"  thie  ibore»  when  he  sallied  out  and  at- 
t^oked  the  Spanijsrds  in  tiie  mkUt  of  their 
hur^  aod  confasion  to  get  into  their  ^ps, 
killing  great  numbers,  and  bringing  away  a 
s^  gmiter  number  of  captives ;  after  which 
hf^Ktumed  in  triumph  to  Algiets,  where  he 
c^lebvtted  with  great  rejoidngs.  his  happy 
deR^>e]»nQl^  froias  such  distress  and  danger. 

.Th^  uiihtpp^  Spaniards  had  scarcdy  reach^ 
ed  Xhm  ship«^  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
fnaibstorwi^  lA  which  several  moreof  them  pe- 


nunorea  soioiers,  oesioes  smiors,  sunk  m  tne 
emperoi^s  sight,  without  the  possibility  of 
saving  a  single  man.    At  length;  with  mudi 
labour,  they  reached  the  port  of  Bujeah,  at 
that  time  possessed  by  the  Spaniards.    Here 
the  emperor  dismissed  the  few  remsdns  of  the 
Maltese  knights  and  their  forces^  who  eoK 
barked  in  three  shatto^  galleys^  and  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger  reached  their 
own  country.  Uharles  himself  sfadd  no  kniger 
than  the  l6th  of  November,  when  he  set 
sail  for  Carthagena,  and  reached  it  on  the 
8dth  of  the  same  month,  severely  instructed 
in  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.     In  this 
unfortunate  expedition  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships  and  gallies  were  lost ; 
three  hundred  colonels,  and  other  land  and 
sea-officers,  8000  soldiers  and  marines,  besides 
those  destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  the  re-em- 
barkation, '  or  drowned  in  the  last  storm. 
The  number  of  nrisooers  were  so  great,  that 
the  Algerines  sold  some  of  them,  by  way  of 
contempt  for  an  onion  per  head. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  exist^fice  of  the 
citv  was  endangered  by  a  desperate  enter- 
pnze.  One  Gascon,  a  bold  Sp»iish  advafi- 
turer,  formed  a  design  of  suprizing  the  whole 
piratic  navy  iii  the  bay,  and  setting  them  on 
fire'  in  the  night-time^  when  they  lay  de- 
fenceless, and  m  their  first  sleep.  For  this 
he  had  not  only  the  permission  of  Philip  II. 
but  was  furnished  by  him  with  proper  ves- 
sels, mariners^  and  fire-Works,  'fw  the  execu- 
tion of  bis  plot.  With  these  he  set  sail  ibr 
Algiers  in  the  most  proper  season,  viz.  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  most,  if  not  aD, 
the  ships  lay  at  am^or  there;  and  easily 
sailed  near  enough,  unsuspected,  to  view 
their  manner  of  riding,  in  order  to  eatdi 
them  napping,  at  a  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  their  crews  were  dispersed  in  their 
quarters.  He  came  aecmdingly,  trnperceiv- 
ed  by  any,  to  the  very  mole^gate,  and  dis- 
persed his  men  with  their  fire-wofks ;  but,, 
to  their  great  surprise,  they  fbmid  them  so 
ill-mixed,  they  oould  not  with  all  their  art. 
make  them  take  fira  In  the  meantime, 
Gascon  ventured,  by  way  of  bravado,  to  go 
to  the  mole-gate,  and  give  three  loud  knodc^ 
\^th  tl)e  pommel  of  his  dagger,  and  to  leave 
it  fixed  in  the  gate  by  its  poin^  that  tiie 


\  without      I 

Qppositio 
;  for  no  scM 

',  unsuGce^    I 

retreat  wi 
"  adjacent  1    i 

I  quickly  s    i 

'  dan^r,  & 

J  but  ne  wj 

'  back  a  pri 

;  got  bim  ii 

caused  a{ 
^  erected  oil   I 

^  ordering  1; 

'  the  feet  to   i 

'  quisite  toi 

a»d  oontei  | 
'  dered  his  i 

He  bad  n 
3tate»  whe 
OQBDipanied 
intereeded 
was  taken  I 
some  Chris  i 
sofme  Mooi  i 
mon  talk  i 
gctines  du  \ 
bend,  the  i  i 
up  by  a  pi 
ill,  andli 


in  his  fall 
gave  bim  ! 
witboufc  a  \ 
tioti  o£  Jo  I 
him  a  plai  i 
while^  on  1 1 
upon  bis  ili ! 
cokms,  and 
tion  of  the 
before  raiw 
tbeSpanid: 
Thehisti 
years  preaei 
of  sanguine  I 
torture^  pol 
Were  we  t 
diTiduai  td 
it  wimddexl 
of  the  most 


sarer. 

On  the  18th  of  May  17i24,  this  Mehemed 
Pacha  Dey  having;  according  to  his  custom, 
taken  a  -walk  to  the  mole»  and  inspected  the 
castles,  as  he  was  returning  into  the  town, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  as- 
sassinated by  five  or  six  Turks,  who  waited 
for  him  in  a  barrack,  before  which  he  was  to 
pass,  and  which  stood  higher  than  the  ma- 
rine gate.  A  Turk  fired  at  him  from  the 
teirace;  which  ball  went  in  between  his 
two  shoulders,  and  came  out  at  his  belly.— 
Upon  this  signal,  the  whole  ambuscade 
rushed  out,. and  made  a  general  discharge 
upon  the  dey,  who  fell  down  without  speak- 
ing, a  word.  The  guards  hastened  to  the 
palace,  (leaving  the  assassins  to  murder  a 
ehaoux  and  a  secretary  who  were  related  to 
the  dey)  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it, 
and  proclaim  an  assodate  of  theirs.  But  the 
treasurer,  who  was  with  th^  dey,  had  been 
too  nimble  for  them,  though  wounded  in  the 
head  with  a  sabre,  and  had  prevailed  on  the 
Noubagis,  or  guards  of  the  gate,  to  take  their 
arms,  and  proclairai  a  dey  of  their  own  party. 
This  they  readily  did  to  the  aga  of  the  spahis, 
a  confidant  of  the  late  dey.  They  had  scarcely 
put  the  cafietan  upon  him,  and  placed  him 
in  the  chair,  when  the  assassins  appeared.-^ 
But  the  guards  stopt  their  impetuosity  by 
pointing  their  muskets  at  them,  and  threat- 
ening to  fire,  if  they  did  not  withdraw,  add- 
ing, that  Abdi  Aga  was  proclaimed  dey. — 
However,  the  conspirators,  replying  that  it 
should  not  be,  and  they  would  nominate 
another,  these  guards  shewed  some  fidelity, 
and  fired  Upon  them,  killing  three  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  others  ran  away,  intimidated 
firom  any  farther  attempts. 

The  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open, 
and  Abdi  Aga  was  proclaimed  dey  by  the 
ehaoux,  in  the  large  market  before  it,  while 
other  diaoux  were  dispatched  to  acquaint 
the  foreign  ministers  of  his  inauguration.^-^ 
He  received  tiie  usual  compliments  of  hom- 
age fit>m  all  persons,  and  every  thing  was 
quiet  before  night 

The  Algerines,  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  Qran,  made  it  the  residence  of  the  western 
bashaw,  fortified  the  walls,  and  placed  be- 
neatly  his  comupand,,  in  17S3»  fot  the  defence 


colons,  or  renegadoes,  who  have  married  m 
the  Moorish  or  Arabian  famifies ;  and  fifteen 
thousand  Moors.  Notwithst&toiing  these 
precautions,  the  Spaniards  to€%:it  in  17S3» 
andgave  it  the  name  of  Ceuta. 

The  successive  deys,  who,  fit)m  the  death 
of  Mehemed  to  the  year  1774,  were  ncft  dis- 
tinguished by  ahy  spirit  of  military  enter 
prite,  were  content  to  ei\joy  the  spoils  ob- 
tained fi'om  the  piracies  of  thdr  subjects, 
and  the  pleasures  afibrded  bv  the  staigtio. 
The  existence  of  these  miserable  individual! 
was  for  thirty  years  so  dangerous  and  criti- 
cal, that  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the 
beys  and  the  dowan  generally  terminated  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  in  themurder  of  one 
and  the  election  of  another.  The  tyranny 
of  the  dCT  himself  is  mercy  and  benevolence 
coTiiparea  wit|i  the  oppressions  and  extor- 
tions of  the  subordinate  agas,  marabouts, 
and  bashaws.  *  The  assassinations  among  the 
wealthy ;  the  wretchedness  and  debastoient 
among  the  poor;  the  continual  mas^eres; 
the  confiscations,  torture,  aiid  persecutions/ 
are  unexampled  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind ; 
and  are  in  some  instances  too  horrible  and 
indecent  for  relation.  Of  many  of  the  \m^ 
fortunate  individuals  who  were  elected  dey, 
and  perished  by  poison,  the  bastinado,  or 
suspension  by  the  iibs,  littk  information  has 
been  collected ;  and  the  on^^  names  that  for 
twenty  years  were  recorded  with  precision^ 
were  those  of  All  Ibrahim,  AU  Bey,  and 
Yasef  Elumah. 

In  1749,  at  the  time  when  the  capture  of 
the  Frederic,  a  British  ship,  produced  a  ne-' 
gociation  between  the  iVlgerines  aiKl  the 
English  government,   Yusef  Elumali  pos 
sessed  the  throne. 

In  1761  the  deylik  devolved  to  Muley 
Hadgi,  whose  son  ami  grandson  'succeeded  - 
him.  The  latter  of  these  deys  died  of  a 
quinsey,  in  February  1816,  and  tlie  govern-^ 
ment  was  conferred  on  IsseQft,'^tUe  present 
dey,  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  but  ferocious 
manners,  and  too  prone  to  indulge  in  the- 
pleasures  of  the  seraglio. 

In  1775  the  king  df  £pain  onoe  more  at* 
tempted  to  repress, or  to  d^roy,  so  dangerous 
and  insulting  an  enemy;  «na  his  prqpanu 
tioQS  were  so  mighty  that  alarm  was  excited 


«xmr9.  j.nje  suite  gi  Aigkerst  aowever^  ex*- 
|>eeted  ^aid  prepared  for  this  attack.  Their 
4ey  ^iis  Mztan  of  ability,  and  left  nothing 
tindone  tamake  the  place  secure.  He  pro* 
cured  some  Christian  engineers  to  construct 
new  batteries,  and  stren^hen  the  old  woriks; 
Thou^  the  fortifications  are  considerable, 
and  covered  by  an  enormous  artillery,  an 
enemy  has  still  greater  obstacles  to  encounter 
In  the  nature  of  the  dimat^  and  of  the  ad* 
joining  country:  the  hieat  of  the  wieather, 
with  we  scardty  of  wafeer,  aiid  the  Iitfhtness 
and  sandiness  of  the  soil,  rendering  the  sub- 
sist^iee  and  operations  (^  an  army  extremdy 
difficult  To  these  obstructions  may  tie 
added  a  still  greater,  in  the  dangerous  nature 
of  a  most  turbulent  aea,  and  of  an  open  in- 
hospitable coast,  which,  for  a  kmg  extent, 
affdrds  no  shelter  to  the  fleet,  which  must 
ihdispensifaiy  cover  and  support  an  army  in 
sudh  an  enterprize.  The  Algerines  are  not 
destitute  of  a  bold  and  daring  militia,  but 
have  a  still  greater  resource  in  the  courage 
and  numbers  of  the  native  Moors,  and  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Arabs,  who  overspread  their 
extensive  territories,  and  who,  on  whatever 
terms  they  may  be  with  Algiers,  entertain  a 
mortal  aversion  to  the  Spaniards.  At  this 
period  all  Spain  seemed  to  be  in  motion :  the 
ports  were  all  crowded  and  in  action ;  trans- 
ports of  all  nations  went  collected ;  nume- 
roiis  bodies  of  troops  arrived  every  day  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  every 
kind  of  military  madhine,  for  defence  or  de- 
struction^ were  plentifully  stored  oh  board 
the  dif&rent  fleets  at  Carthagena,  Cadiz,  and 
Barcelona.  The  transports  were  ballasted 
with  brieks,  which  mig^t  afterwards  supply 
the  means  of  constructing  fortifications;  and 
a  number  of  carpenters,  smiths,  bricklayers, 
and  mechanics,  necessary  for  such  a  purpose, 
were  accordingly  shipped.  The  whole  force 
assembled  at  C^hageria,  and  consisted  of 
seven  saiil  of  the  line,  eight  ships  of  40  guns, 
thirty-two  large  frigates,  and  twenty  small 
armed  vessds,  with  four  hundred  transports^ 
and  ]9fOOO  sesxiAen  and  marines.  On  bo»ard 
this  navy < were  infantry  to  the  amount  of 
aO,000  men,  and  4^000  cavalry,  all  composed 
ct  the  most  distinguished  regiments  and  best 
itobpA  m  Spaln^  with  a  pr^igious  artillery^ 


eery,  lo  4uu  peces,  ana  ssuuu  men  Deionging 
to  ti^e  train.  TUs  fornudable  fiH^ee  was  {»o^ 
vided  with  isuch  immense  quantities  of  storje% 

C'ovisionSk  and  hecessaries,  as  deemed  odcu- 
ted  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
greiit  and  numerous  colbny.  Severn  men  of 
war  wjsre  also  equipped,  af^d  in  readini&ss  in 
different  ports  to  support  this  armament  in 
any  emergency.  The  marine  Was  cDm« 
manded  by  Doh  Pedro  Castegan,  and  the 
land  foro^  by  ck)unt  O'Reilly,  who  had  for. 
some  time  stood  very  high  in  estimatioa  in 
the  Spanish  service.  Suich  la  force  seemed 
to  the  natives  of  Europe  sufficient  to  over* 
whelm  allAfirica.  The  fleet  was  detained 
for  some  time  by  contrary  winds,  and  did 
not  arrive  in  the  bay  of  Algiers  till  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  when  the  commanders  found 
every  appearance  of  a  resolute  and  vigorous 
defence.  They  were  some  time  undeter- 
mined in  what  manner  to  effect  a  debarka- 
tion ;  at  length  a  pait  of  the  fleet  was  em- 
ployed to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
by  a  false  attack  upon  some  points  of  ^e 
town,  while  the  remainder  were  drawn  off 
to  cover  the  taroops  in  thdr  landing.  The 
ships  that  attacked  the  forts  were  repidsed 
with  considerable  loss,  but  the  first  debarka* 
tion  of  the  troops  was:  successfully  effected; 
About  8000  men  were  landed  by  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  remainder  followed 
with  great  expedition.  The  fake  attacks 
had  not  deceived  the  Algerines,  nnd  the 
Spaniards  found  all  the  neighbouring  bills 
covered  with  formidable  bodies  of  Moors„ 
who,  though  not  drawn  up  in  military  order^ 
shewed  the  greatest  eagerness  to  engage 
them.  .     (  . 

1  he  general's  intention  was^  to  take  pds^ 
session  of  a  hill  wliich  commanded  the  latid^ 
ing  place^  and  immediately  threw  up  sH^ 
works  as  would  liave  rendered  itn  secure 
place  of  arms.  By  this  nieans  a  safe  com* 
ultinication  would  have  been  established  with 
tlie  fle^t,  their  artillery  would  have  kept  the^ 
ei^my  at  a  proper  distance,  the  preparationa 
for  the  siege  would  have  been  conducted* 
with  due  leisure,  and  the  arrangements  ^M- 
cordingly  properly  laid.  To  ensuie  ^Stiedess 
to  this  design  the  general  had^  (Mwiered '  tii# 
fipoepsof  tbe^^irst  division  to  ^Mmixmo^ 


^▼luiraiiff  on  iDe  eacmj  iuku  we  k^ 
iMld  debirkaitioii  shoiild  be  effected,  and  th^ 
mhoke  omyi  supported  by  artilleiy,  should 
be  dimfm  up  in  order  of  battie.  This  sdione^ 
however  weU  laid,  wes  overthrown  by  tfaet 
inherent  avemon  whidi  subsists  betwe^i  the 
Spaniards  and  Moors;  an  aversion  that,  in 
its  effisels,  seMis  to  equd  the  nalurd  anti- 
patii^  which  is  supposed  to  render  oerteon 
animals  inoapable  or  enduring  each  otherv' 
sight  without  instantaneous  efKHrts  of  mutual 
destradion. 

The  first  division,  widi  a  rashness  and 
contempt  ^  command  that  disgraced  all 
disdpline^  and  in  which  the  oommanders 
wereei^dly  culpaMe^  and  mudi  mote  to  be 
CMdemned  than  the  soldiers,  who  qnitted 
the  security  which  their  staticm  under  the 
gum  of  their  fleet  affwded,  and,  disdaining 
to  wait  for  their  iellow.soldiers,  rudied  to 
the  attack,  and  found  themselves  in  a  tew 
mmutes  desperately  engaged  with  the  Mocnrs, 
whOy  equally  eager  for  the  encounter,  gave 
them  a  teoeption  which  they  little  expected 
6om  troops  so  undisciplined  and  irregular. 
The  censeqfttcnoes  of  this  unfortunate  act 
eoidd  not  he  retrieved.  The  sucoeeding 
tMopB,  as  fast  aa  they  landed,  ran  of  necessity 
to  the  succour  of  tbekr  friends,  whom  they 
saw  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  cou* 
lage^  the  enemy,  and  were  themsdves  soon 
hivolved  m  the  same  drcumstances,  and 
efuafiy  in  want  of  supped  The  engine- 
ment  lasted  with  tte  greatest  fury  on  b^h 
sidep  for  thkteen  houns,  when  the  Spaniards 
ymtve  at  length  oU%ed  to  retire  wiUi  great 
kissundertb&coverofthdr  ships;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  excessive  fatigues  they  had 
rHadein^e  m  tlie  couxse  of  the  day,  they 
fom4  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  advan- 
tage cC  the  night  for  a  le^mbarkation.  The 
mis  <3S  the  3pwiaids  amounted  to  1500  diain, 
and  4000  wounded* 

tn  tiie  year  1784  thebombardtaient  of  Al- 
giersi^m  repeated  by  the  Spaniards,  The 
M  ^Mnsi^led  of  foar  sailor  the  line  fur- 
ni^had  by  the  ^mrt  of  Madrid,  two  by  the 
cttart^  Naples,  one  by  the  kuights  of  Malta, 
liiA9Mo%4^^ourt'OfIiB^Hi.  Thes^bst 
Ail  MikH^paii  Antonio  Baroak^  tbe^om- 
MlMlHrfiKldef^  tm  hewas  alieady  ariiv^ 


iuger  smps,  lae  neei;  (xmunnea  an  mnoKe 
Tiumber  of  smaller  vessdi,  to  the  amount  of 
near  one  hiimfred  and  fifty.  Tbtf  %«idA 
admiral  sailed  from  the  port  of^-Carthagena 
on  the  f  Sd  of  June,  and  his  attadss  were 
rapeated  from  the  13th  to  tfae«Mi  of  J^ly. 
The  preparatkiiis  and  exertions,  however,  of 
the  AJgerines  were  vifforoiis  and  wafi-diieet- 
ed,  and  Don  Baroeio  did  not  deem  it  expe-. 
dient  to  give  a  groeral  assault.  In  the 
meantime  the  pimtieal  state,  initated  by  its 
repeated  suffi^ng^  made,  in  the  dose  of  the 
month  of  September,  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  fortress  of  Oian,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  did  not  kmff  possess. 

In  the  4tfa  year  oT  Hall's  leign,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  onr  Enalish  consul  at 
Algien,  was  going  to  the  hall  where  the 
eaj^aina  of  ships  usually  meet,  was  insulted 
by  a  youn^  Moor,  supposed  to  have  been  in 
liquor,  by  jostliiug  him  on  the  mole,  which  is 
verv  narrow,  instead  of  giving  him  the  way ; 
and,  upon  his  faeihg  asked  whmier  he  intdod* 
ed  to  push  him  over  it,  and  whether  he  was 
not  justified  in  disputing  the  way  with  him, 
answered  him,  with  great  insolence^  that  no 
dog  of  a  Christian  was  above  hifo,  |pve  him 
a  MX  on  the  ear,  and,  throwing  him  upon 
his  bade,  clapped  bk  knee  fonously  upon  his 
bMast  The  captain  of  the  port,  who  hi^. 
pened  to  be  in  sight,  called  out  to  him  i 
upon  which  he  left  him  and  fled,  whilrt  he 
helped  the  con^  up,  and  led  him  to  the 
asseOfiUy  of  the  ^ea  officers.  The  admiral 
being  there  apprised  iof  what  had  happened, 
exprossed  Us  utmost  cdnoem  at  the  insult, 
and  went  and  comphined  of  it  to  the  dey  in 
the  strongest  terms;  but,  having  a  regard 
for  the  young  o£fender,  whose  &ther  was  an 
eminent  oierdiant,  endeavoured  to  extenuate 
die  feult,  and  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
pumshed  with  death.  The  dey,  thoug^  he 
promised  to  spsre  him  so  &r,  yet  insisted 
that  s€mie  punishment  slaould  be  laid  upon 
lum,  for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  consul  andtiie 
determaat  of  others. 

A  bastinado  being  agreed  on  between 
them,  Mr.  Thomaon  was  sent  for  to  see  jus- 
tice done  on  the  offender ;  asid  the  jroung 
Moor  was  brought  in  by  the  nand  provost, 
to  whoa  the  ^stendy  sai^  *^lM  vSI^ 


4iiw»  wiui  u\fms   %H^   nu  vuuvx^rut   mwwcn^u^ 

^  Wbat  b«M^  I  donel  I  h»ve  only  bMt^  « 
.Cbrifltifii^ilQg  for  taldng  Hie  wall  of  me,  and 
gmag  flne  aliifiiTe  ImgnmeJ^  Tbe  dey^  in  a 
passioiit  adeed  him,  ''  Vloiether  it  was  true 
th#t  he  had  treated  the  £ngli$bQonraliatbe 
shamefal  maraier  complained  of  P**  whidi  be 
aa  impudently  acknowledged;  and  asked  him, 
'«  Whether  that  was  all  he  was  brought  be- 
fore him  for?"  The  dey  was  so  exasperated 
by  his  reply,  that  he  condemned  him  to  re> 
cetYe  aaOO  bastinadoes,  whidi  were  accord- 
ingly given  him  before  the  consul. 

The  first  1000  strokes,  which  were  given 
him  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  brot^ht  them 
so  far  ofi^  that  they  oidy  hung  by  a  snudl 
ligament :  but  as  a  great  number  would  soon 
have  dispatched  him  out  of  his  misery,  the 
dey,  to  make  as  severe  and  deterring  anexam- 
pie  of  him  as  possible,  ordered  him  back  to 
prison  to  recover  himself;  and,  on  the  mor- 
row, by  nine  o'dodc,  the  remaining  ISOO 
strokes  were  given  him  on  his  posteriors; 
upon  which  he  ioat  Us  speech  and  nis  senses : 
but,  as  he  was  iiot  quite  dead,  he  was  re- 
n^nded  bade  to  his  prisco),  there  to  he  left, 
without  any  leKef,  to  expire  in  the  most 
dreadful  agoiues  for  his  dronken  folly,  as  a 
warning  against  such  future  insulta 

In  the  aeoond  year  of  the  govemmeni  of 
Memmi  Amaud»  sir  Osbom^  lord  mayor  of 
Tendon,  being  infoimed  that  some  of  the 
Algerine  cruizers  had  engaged  and  sunk  one 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Turkey  com- 
pany, sent  the  Grand  Seignior  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint, expressing  his  regret  at  the  violation 
q£  long  estiablished  art^es  of  peace.  On 
September  following,  the  queen  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Grand  Seignior  on  the  saaoe  sulv 
ject ;  with  the  addition  of  a  compkint  against 
the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  who  had  captured  au 
English  ship  called  the  Jesus.  The  Grand 
Seignior  immediately  transmitted  an  express 
orcter  to  the  bashaw  for  the  restitutioft  c^  the 
ship  and  its  cargo,  and  a  command  to  the 
vioerc^s  to  salute  and  respect  the  £a^sh 
flag. 

IB  the  ye»r  1749  the  prineeFiederie  packet 
hoat^  bound  foam  Lisbon:  to  Faknouth^  waa 
taken  by  four  Algerine  cruiaen ;  carried  into 
Algiers^  and  j^anderod  of  effeda  to  Hie 


MTuuiicu  AIT  vweuvy^uai^^  uvy9,  xne  vessel  was 

ttifil^^  to  depart  The  outmge  ocouioned 
coTpmoAoxe  Kepple  to  be  sent  out  with  seven 
ships  (rf*  war:  he  took  on  board  gev(»at  pre- 
sents for  the  dey»  of  wUch  the  gift  had  been 
promised  but  neglected.  So  inactive  and  in* 
judicious  were  the  governments  of  EtHope 
at  this  period  of  our  history,  that  the  various 
courts,  mstead  of  chastising  their  insolence 
and  rapacity,  repeatedly  sent  to  their  atro^ 
cious  governors  the  most  valuaUe  and  splen* 
did  bribes.  One  c^  the  first  consequences  of 
a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  with  Geoige  L 
was  the  ransom  of  the  captains  and  crews  of 
thirty-seven  English  vessds^  who  had  been 
taken  captives  and  sulnected  to  the  severest 
infliction  of  cruelty  and  insult.  A  simikr  act 
of  humanity  was  performed  inlTSSby  George 
II.  when  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  indivi« 
duals  ware  jdeased  from  their  ktboriousand 
degrading  bondage. 

In  1760  a  ratmcation  of  all  the  preceding 
treaties  was  ratified  by  George  II.  iHit  few 
of  its  conditicmiS  were  performed ;  and  the 
shi^s  of  E^island  sailing  through  the  stnaits^ 
or  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  were  insulted 
and  plundered  Msitb  impunity.  The  English 
ministers  were  for  some  time  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  our  memorable  contest  with  the 
American  e^ionists,  to  support  our  rights,  or. 
revenge  oui^  injuries ;  the  rest  of  Europe  re*, 
garded  the  depredations  of  the  pirates  with 
unmanly  terror,,  or  inhuman  indifference: 
and  the  ctvident  foUy  and  imbeetKty  of  their 
conduct  13  fombly  deseribed  in  the  mani* 
festoes  of  the  Fitc nch. 

The  depredations  of  the  Algerines  on  the 
trading  vessels  of  the  American  states,  had 
been  tor  a  aeriea  of  years  so  repeated  4^ 
extensive  that  the  president  took  advanU^ 
of  the  eondUlsion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  wHh 
Bn^wid,  to  devote  hia  mwBk  foroe  to  the 
chaati$einent  cf  these  biurbariiaaa.  He  there- 
fons  dispa^ed  five  fi'igates  under  the  cmn- 
maad  w  cantajn  Deei^,  with  fuU  autbe>- 
riiy  to  Uocbade  the  pcwt  of  Algiers,  or  to 
obtam  foom  the  dey  a  satisfoetoiy  convention. 
They  arrived  before  Algiers  en  tbe  loek  of 
Ac^uflt  1&1£>  and  the  densmciatieiiof  the 
comiaMdier  9»  mMsk  alirmed  the  dey»  th«it 
hegM^y  ewamled  topaj  tilt  awM  of  5<U^ 


Tnpolu  and  levjted  on  the  beys  the  sum  ot 
160,000  dollars.  They  likewise  concluded 
with  the  Algerines  an  amicable  convention 
which  secur^  respect  to  the  American  flag. 
They  also  paid  an  additional  sum  of  80,000 
dollai*s  as  the  brig  Agile  taken  by  the  Alge- 
rines  and  sent  to  Tripoli.  The  armament 
had  scarcely  returned  from  before  Algiers 
when  they  resumed  their  piratical  exc4jr-. 
sions  with  tenfold  vigor.  It  rendered  their 
power  so  dangerous  and  alanning,  that 
Gi-eat  Britaia  was  at  length  aroused  to  jus- 
tify her  rights ;  to  revenge  the  insults  and 
injustice  she  had  sustained ;  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  nations;  and  chas- 
tise the  crimes  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  infi- 
delity. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Algerines  had  by 
this  time  increased  in  proportion  to  our  for- 
bearance. The  most  serious  evils  were  sus- 
tained by  respectable  individuals,  and  even 
the  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  became 
extremdy  dangerous.  A  ship  on  its  return 
from  Lisbon,  in  which  the  wife  of  Mr.  Perry 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  a  passenger, 
was  carried  in  Algiers  by  the  pirates ;  and 
though  the  vessel^  crew,  fcc.  were  subse- 
quently released,  it  hastened  the  death  of 
that  lady,  who  had  been  abroad  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health.  Similar  drcumstances 
are  recorded  by  several  respectable  witnesses, 
and  particularly  W  the  brave  and  intelligent 
captain  Croker  or  the  royal  navy,  who  in  his 
letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  has,  in  a 
plain  and  simple  manner,  but  with  an  ho- 
nest warmth  that  does  the  highest  credit  to 
his  feelings,  detailed  some  of  the  atrocities 
at  Algiers,  of  which  he  was  a  spectator 
no  longer  ago  than  July  (1815^.  Captain 
Croker  commanded  the  Wizard  sloop  of  war, 
which  was  ordered  to  Algiers  by  lord  Ex* 
mouth,  and  on  that  service  beheld  the  attack 
of  a  small  Dutch  sauadron  by  the  pirates, 
who  were,  however,  fortunately  too  weak  for 
its  capture,  or,  in  the  sufferings  of  the  cap- 
tive crews,  captain  Croker  would  have  had 
to  witness  even  more  misery  than  it  was  other- 
wise his  fete  to  encounter.  What  he  did 
see,  however,  was  quite  suffident ;  for  the 
very  next  day  after  ms  arrival  at  Algiers,  on^ 
enquiring  into  the  purport  of  a  paper  whicb 


suH  he  found  it  to  be  a  subsertptidn  k»  mt 
felief  of  nearly  thl^e  hundred  Cbnstiiin  skives, 
just  arrived  from  Bopa,  the  most  ciitcrtijpart 
of  Algiers,  after  a  journey  of  ^Miify  diys* 
These  poor  wretohe6  having  been  brou^t 
with  the-  usiMil  ceremony  to  the  dey's  feet, 
were  ordered  to  their  difierent  destinations ; 
such  as  were  able  to  go  to  their  bani,  or  pri- 
son, were  sent  there ;  out  the  far  gre^ier  num- 
ber were  objects  for  the  hospital,  which 
Spain,  in  her  better  days,  humanely  esta- 
blished for  the  relief  of  the  Christian  slaves 
in  Algiers,  being  the  only  one  in  that  cit}^ 
When  captain  Croker  enquired  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  capture  of  these  wretcdied 
people,  he. found,  on  the  authority  of  all 
the  consuls  in  Algiers,  that  they  were  a  part 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  who  bad 
been  taken  by  two  Algerine  pirates,  carr}-- 
ing  English  colours,  by  whidi  stratagem  they 
were  decoyed  within  their  reach.  Landed 
at  Bona,  these  unhappy  people  had  been  dri- 
ven to  Algiers  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  Such 
as  were  no  longer  able  to  walk  had  been  tied 
on  mules,  and  many  who  had  become  .sttll 
more  enfeebled,  were  murdered  without  cere^ 
mony  !  On  their  journey  fiAy-nine  expired  f 
One  youth  fell  dead  the  very  moment  they 
brought  him  to  the  feet  of  the  dey ;  and 
within  six  days  from  their  arrival  at  Algiers, 
nearly  seventy  men  were  deliv^ied  by  deatii 
from  the  inhumanity  of  these  monato^  in 
human  shapd. 

Captain  Croker  was  on  a  subsequent  day 
at  the  quarries,  where  he  saw  the  Chrbtian 
slaves  and  the  mules  driven  promiscuously 
to  the  same  labour  bv  their  Algerine  masters, 
and  was  struck  witli  indignation  and  sur- 
prise when  they  referred  him  to  the  British 
consul,  to  prove  that  many  of  them  were 
actually  made  slaves  whilst  und^  Englisli 
passports,  granted  for  the  express  purpose  cf 
supplying  our  armies  with  grain. 

From  the  same  testimcMiy  it  appears,  that 
i!rhen  the  island  of  Ponza  was  surrendered 
to  Britain,  the  great  addition  of  the  British 
garrison  and  squadron  occasioned  consider- 
able anxietv  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves^  as  well  as  of  their  new 
masters.  Underthis  pressure,  the  Irtish 
commander  encouraged  a  spirit  of  commeroe. 


to  amerenc  piaoe8»  u>  procure  grain  lor  tne 
use  of  the  idand^  and  as  a  further  protection, 
to  cany  tiie  British  OBg.  Yet,  when  met  by 
the  Algerines,  they  threw  the  British  flag 
into  the  sea,  and  dragged  them  into  cap- 
tivi^;  nor  was  our  consul-general  able  to 
pbtain  thdr  release.  Captain  Croker  was 
surrounded  by  these  miserable  men,  who, 
with  tears,  inquired  if  England  knew  tluir 
fixte,  or  if  they  were  to  expect  mercy  from  a 
generous  nation. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  two  brotliers  <^ 
the  name  of  Tereni,  natives  of  Leghorn. — 
These  gentiemen,  returning  from  England 
to  thmr  own  country,  although  in  possession 
of  a  passport  from  general  Oakes,  were  taken 
by  the  pirates,  robbed  of  SOQO^.  worth  of 
property,  and  carried  into  slavery.  Their 
fate  was  made  known  in  London,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  directed  the  British  consul 
to  use  his  influaice  for  their  rdease ;.  but  all 
that  he  has  been  aUe  to  obtain  for  them  is 
permission  to  live  under  his  protection,  on 
the  condition  of  paying  a  dollar  a  month  for 
exemption  froln  working  in  the  mines. 

There  were  at  this  moment  in  irons  and 
in  slavery  at  Algiers,  the  captain  and  crew 
of  a  Gibraltar  trader.  Their  little  vessel  was 
taken  and  confiscated,  and  our  consul  w^as 
repeatedly  refused  their  release,  although  he 
many  times  oflered  proofs  of'  their  being 
BritUfh  9iUgect8. 

On  the  same  respectable  testimony  rests 
the  following  description  of  the  bani  or  pri- 
son of  Algiers,  where  many  Christian  victims 
are  at  this  moment  wasting  out  their  lives 
in  hopeless  misery.  This  wretched  recep: 
tade  is  placed  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
Algiers.  On  entering  the  gate  there  is  a 
small  square  yard  for  the  slaves  to  walk 
about ;  in  this  place  th^'  are  loqked  up  on 
every  Friday ;  and  as  on  that  day  they  do 
not  work,  they  are  allowed  nothing  but 
water  by  the  Algerine  government.  From 
this  place  captain  Croker  ascended  by  a  stone 
stairoise  into  a  gallery,  around  which  were 
rooms  with  naked  earthen. floors  and  damp 
stone  walls.  Eladi  of  these  rootns  is  fur- 
nished with  an  iron-grated  window  and  a 
strong  door,  and  two  of  them  contain  twenty- 
four  things  resembling  cot-frames,  with  twigs 


up  one  aoove  amffwer  io\ina  tne  roonq,  ana 
those  shaves  alone  are  admitted  to  theluxuiy 
of  such  a  bed,  as  can  |^y  for  it  Captain 
Croker  is  at.a  loss  for  a  oompariscMd  for  this 

Ijfiftthanmp priyn  «nA  Agile aVuir^jinAM^  ceQs; 

if  they  haaUght,  he  thinks  they  would  most 
resemble  the  houses  in  which  neflnroes  in  l^e 
West  Indies  keep  tiheir  pigs !  Xhje  stench 
was  so.  intolerable,  the  captain  and  his  whole 
company  could  scarcely  endure  it;  one  gentle- 
man n^rly  fainted. 

The  food  of  the  slaves  consists  of  two 
Uack  loaves  of  half  a  pound  each,  which  are 
their  daily  bread  ;  they  are  allowed  neither 
meat  nor  vegetables,  those  excepted  who 
work  at  the  Marina,  whp  get  ten  olives  a 
day,  and  such  as  are  in  the  Spanish  hospital, 
which  thatgoveimment  supports  as  well  as 
it  is  able.  .  This  hospital  was  also  visited  by 
captain  Croker,  who  saw  its  floors  covered 
with  unhappy  beings  of  every  age,  ^d  of 
.both  sexes,  men  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
children  who  could  not  be  more  th^n  eiffht, 
the  whole  of  whom  had  their  legs  sweUed 
and  cut  in  such  a  horrible  manner  as  seemed 
to  defy  recovery.  There,  among  several  Si- 
cilian females,  he  saw  a  popr  woman,  who 
burst  into  tears,  and  told  him  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  ei^ht  children,  and  requested 
him  to  look  at  six  of  them,  who.  had  been 
slaves  with  her^for  thirteen  years !  f**  We  left 
these  scenes  of  horror,''  writ^  captain  Crokei*; 
**  and  in  going  into  the  country.  /  njuii  the 
slaves  returning  Jroni  their  labour.  The 
clang  of  the  cliains  of  those  wlio  are  Aeavily 
ironed,  called,  my  attention  lo  their  extreme 
fatigue  and  dejectum,  they  being  attended  by 
infidels  with  large  whips  r-r-Tne  women  are 
procured  by  descents  on  the  Italian  ^^sts>; 
their  fate  is  most  horrible  in  every  sense,  as 
well  as  that  of  tlieir  children,  whether  girls 
or  boys!  ,   . 

Whatever  produces  forbearance,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  tp  outrages. in  which 
at  least  her  honour  js  implicated,  it  is  not 
purchased  by  any  extraordinary  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  infidels.  The  influence  of 
the  British  consul  is  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  the  consul  of  any  other  natip^^  for  it 
ext^ids  to  his  being  aUe  to  ay(4d  uiMiIt  to 
his  person  and  eslabIishroeut--H|ind  barely 


4iie  ffBgehttmrnu^ mia  wm  iecm^ci  itntii  vie 
liMrfl  trhm  M^en  WBpectmg  ^is  penii^. 
^fifl-Mkr    Thfe  fiext  ^lay^^n  •order  arrivea  for 

<s(«M  t^ittife in  flfe-dt^*:  miB  they  tefiMed  to 
Aflb,  mA  '(hey^trere  wieappecjfeaHj^nmttefl 

A)it0't)ie  tmftmw<ii>fileig  remeeteflna- 
'ti(Mn8,  ti  ^boi^  irammaiy  ^w^  sumoe.  The 
DsrMi  'MRftfl^tvu  *ta«5n  to  'the^Bani,  end  * 
irons  put  upon  him  ui^  Idenmn^  paiA 
some  tribritwy-dfl^t!  1%S5  Swedes  were  Qb- 
ligedto  iiuiiiAi^fiHistB  ¥(Mrina!dng  gunpow- 
der! Tlie  Frentai  'government,  in  1M5, 
sent  them' a  builder  for  tfewr^nary!  The 
Spanish  viee-eiMisul  ww  fleen  Ijy  eaptaih 
Croker  woridng  in  irons  with  the  other 
sltfres !  And  m  this  was  ^endured  from  a 
banditti,  whom  an  S^nraican  expedition  df 
half  a  dozen  chips' dT  war'liad  ^reSiuced  into 
comptete  hua[Siation— ^goremment  of  fom: 
thousand  janissaries;  'fw,-  exoent  in  ^ctraor- 
diiiary  emeiyency/  neSther  SATab'  nor  IKoor  is 
^trusted  with  urms. 

To  shew  how  ^imjble  ^Jie  siilFeranee  is  upon 
which  all  this  etil*  rest^,  thedcsbnction.of 
the  janissaries  alone  woAldend  '%he  system. 
Froin  these  rulSanff  tlie  dey  is  irhosen ;  ooe 
butter  generally  rising  upon  lihennurder  of 
another,  and  his  popuhnly  and  safety  at 
home  is  idways  in^  proportion  *  to  l^e  *  extent 
and  sUccesB  of  his  atrooty  towanlt^  Vhe  Chris- 
tian  world. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  take  leare  of  captam 
Croker  widiout  quoting  his  manly  and  ^eet- 
ing  im)eal  to  the  genttemeh  of'  mrtune  who 
visit  the  Mediterranean  for  pleasure :— "  I 
own,*  says  this  gallant  and  humane  officer, 
^  I  cannot  but  wish  that  some  of  tliose  Eng- 
lidi  gentlemen,  who  travel  in  search  of  plea- 
sing In  the  Mediterranean,  would  pay  Al- 
ters a  visit  even  for  one  week ;  I  am  sure 
they  could  not  fwl  to  feel  like  tne  the  de- 
gTMiition  to  which  the  Christian  name  is 
i^xposed,  and  to  endeavour,  on  their  return 
home,  to  exert  their  abilities  and  influence 
in  a  cause  which,  no  one  doubts  to  iie  meri- 
torious ;  but  which  actual  inspection  would 
make^^every  man  feel  to  be  a  solemn,  reli- 
gions; aiid  moral  duty.* 
^'The  ironmongers^  company  finally  lehn- 


ransom  ef  a  iJiitWh  seaman,  inat  act  or 
^humanity  it  seenis  is  djie  to  tlie  posthumous 
diarfty  «  3.  Mf •  'Themas  Brettoh^  a  ^uilcey 
ooaerdhant,  who  Igft  4l6,Q0W.  to  the  eainpany, 
■flieproeeedsof  pnefadf  of  wiiidh  were  tphe 
«ppmd  to  thedeKy^rance  of  British  oapdyes 
MBarbary.  jlceqrding  to  Mr.  Jackson,  it 
<wojild  %e  mor^  tjjiii)  suffici^.t  to  ans\yer 
every  demand  for  the  wrecked  seaman ;  and 
as  <o  Algiers  and  Tunis,  whatever  may  be 
the  fact,  as  the^  do  not  acknowledge  to  the 
detention  of  native  British  subjects,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Bretton  is  not 
affected  from  those  quarters.  With^t  be- 
ing acquainted  with  tbcparticular  directions 
of  the  will,  it  wo^M  beunpertinent  to  ques- 
tion the  worshipM  ccxnpany  of  konmongers, 
but  the  acfl^,  siipply  as  stat^  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, would  imply  po  anxiety  oh  the  part  of 
(Mr.  Brettonfs  le^fases  to  find  objects  £>r  his 
bounty. 

On  the  SOtfa  cff  April,  the  city  of  Tunis 
was  disturbed  hy  thcf  sudden  insurrection  of 
StiOO  Turkish  solfiers^  who  weredduded  by 
the  machinations  of  Dely  Ali,  one  of  their 
prineipd  officers.  Ife  suddenly  assumed  the 
dignity  of  bashaw,  and  exh<Hted  the  troops 
to  re^ce  the  existing  authorities  by  an 
elective  Turkish  government  'The  insur- 
gents obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
goletfa,  and  compelled  the  diym  to  pro- 
nounce the  deposition  of  MahamudjBasl^w, 
and  of  the  dey, .  "Sidi  Assen,  prochoming  in 
their  place  Sidi  Mustnpha,  the. brother  of 
Mahamud,  and  Semain  Bey,  his  uncle.  They 
refused,  however,  to  accept  the  authority 
thus  conferred,  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
having  proceeded  against  the  goletta  Without 
returning,  the  remainingforces,  discounged 
and  perplexed,  seized  iJely  Ali,  disarmed 
him  ana  cast  him  into  a  dungeon.  The 
troops  who  had  captured  the  goletta  plun- 
dered the  houses  of  the  kaya,  tlie  Christians, 
and  the  Jews,  established  in.  that  place,  and 
were  preparing  to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  and 
all  the  shipping,  but  the  sudden  and  miracu- 
lous appearance  of  the  English  frigate  Eu- 
phrates, which  cast  anchor  in  the  port  (May 
id,  1816),  totally  prevented  the  execution 
of  their  project,  and  saved  from  the,  &imes 
tiie  Spanish,  English,   and  French  ships, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Im^  Exmouth  concludes  a  treaty  with  IheJDey,  which  is  violated  by  the  laUeryr^His  Lord- 
ship temporises^  in  conformity  xmth  his  instructions. — Absurd  designs  of  &e  cofOintntal 
sovereigns. — Lofd  Exmouth  is  dispatched  to  fight  the  cause  of  justice  and  humamtv.-^ 
Bombardment  of  Algiers^ — Conclusion  of  a  trmty  with  the  Lky.-^The  British  vdmHry 
are  cqjoled. — Cpncluding  reflections. 


The  apparent  tennination  of  all  future 
hostilities  ^vith  the  French  nation  enabled 
the  English  ministry  to  disjuitch  lord  Ex- 
mouth  with  a  fleet  of  five  frigates,  of  which 
the  principal  objects  w:ere  the  protection  of 
Naples,  tne   possession  of  Graeta,  and  the 
intimidation  of  Algiers.    On  his  arrival  be- 
fore the  latter  city»  in  November  1815,  the 
dey,  alarmed  and  unprepared  for  any  resist- 
ance to  a  force  so  powemil,  readily  complied 
with  the  proposals  of  lord  Exmouth,  and 
confirmed  the  former  treaties ;  but  according 
to  a  usual  and  disgraceful  custom^  demanded 
and  reoeived  several  valuable  presents,  which 
were  aflterwards  returned  by  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  treacheroXis  inhumanity  that 
has  distinguished  the  annals  of  these  infa- 
mous barbfloians.     The  stipulations  of  the 
convention  were  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Algiers  or  Tunis ;  but  rumours  were  dispers- 
ed by  the  emissaries  of  the  dey,  that  several 
conditions  had  been  obtained  by  lord  Ex- 
mouth  which  would  destroy  their  trade,  and 
prevent  their  piracies.  They  therefore  form- 
ed a  desperate  conspiracy  which  was  secretly, 
sanctioned  by  the  dey,  and  on  the  83d  of 
May,  a  few  months  later  than  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  they  commenced  a  brutal  and 
sanguinary  massacre^      In    the  meantime, 
littfe  suspecting  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
so  horrible,  but  provoked  by  the  capture  of 
some  English  vessels  in   defiance  of   the 
treaty,  lord  Exmouth  returned  from  cniiz- 
ing  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  to  demand  some 
additioiial  securities,,  and  severer  terms.  His 
lordship  went  on  shore  on  the  24tli  of  May, 
when  tne  account  of  the  massacre  at  Bona 
had  Jiot  reached  his  ears,  to  prescribe  to  the 
dey  (who  had  lately  cotiduaed  a  treaty  of 
conciliation  with  the  Neapolitans  and  Ssuxli- 
nians)    the  condition,  that  the  Algerines 
should  in. future  treat  the  sailors  and  passen- 
gers who  might  fall  into  their  hands^  not  as 


slaves,  but  as  prisoners  of  War. .  The  resent- 
ment of  the  divan,  and  of  the  Turldah 
militia,  whom  the  dey  oonstdted,  rote  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lord  Exmouth  and  his  suite 
found  it  an  enterprise  of  much  hazard  to 
regain  in  safety  the  beach  and  their  boats. 
The  family  of  the  English  consul  was  forci- 
bly driven  firom  his  country  hous^  and  sub- 
jected to  cruelty  and  insult;  and  two  of  his 
inmates  were  brought  into  Algiers  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

The  next  day,  while  the  batteries  were  re- 
plenished with  artillery  and  men,  the  dey 
made  a  proposal  to  the  admiral  to  let  the 
whole  anair  be  dormant  for  six  months,  in 
order  to  consult  the  Grand  Seignior  respect- 
ing a  demand  so  directly  ccmtrary  to  the 
A^erine  constitution.  The  overture  was 
rejected,  and  the  English  admiral  threatened 
the  most  terrible  attack  should  the  govern- 
ment  persevere  in  its  refusal. 

Both  sides  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  the 
Turkish  militia  swore  to  bury  themselves  un- 
der the  ruins  rather  than  suffer  thdr  dey  to  be 
reduced  to  depart  from  the  laudable  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  Lord  Exmouth  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  expedient  to  provoke  this  spirit  to 
a  higher  fi:enzy  of  enthusiasm.     His  instruc- 
tions were  not  so  positive  w  precise  as  to 
authorise  the  full  performance  m  his  threats^ 
though  his  force  was  considerable,  and  the 
Algerines  were  totally  unprepared  for  a  re- 
gular resistance.  The  arrogance  of  the  dey  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  his  lordship's  fi»bear> 
ance ;  and  the  latter,  uncertain  of  the  inten- 
tions of  our  tninisters,  was  compdled  to  grant 
the  following  stipulations  :-*-lst,  The  ijsy 
will  be  allowed  six  months  in  whidi  to  con- 
sult the  Grand  Seignior  for  his  o[miim  and 
advice ;  Sd,  A  number  of  diests^  containing 
pieces  of  eight,  and  constituting  tbe^  ransom 
of  the  subjects  of  Naplas,  Sardinia^  and  Tus- 
cany, at  one  thousand  piastres  per  hcadL 


Sd,  The  auiieable  loan  of  an'  Kn^rlish  frigate 
wiU  be  granted  to  convey  to  Constantinople 
the  annua]  tribute,  and  to  solUdt  the  opinion 
of  the  Grand  Signior.  This  request  is  granted 
in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  the  dey, 
that  he  would  not  willingly  employ  the  AK 
gerine  vessek  on  that  occasion^  from  his 
» dread  of  the  Dutch  and  American  jsquadrons 
cruising  off  the  coast  The  dey,  on  his  side, 
engaged  to  maintain  perpetual  peace  with 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  the  Endish 
admiral  set  sail  again  with  five  ships  ot  the 
line,  four  heavy  and  four  light  frigates.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  the  arrangements 
were  confirmed  on  both  sides  by  mutual 
presents. 

The  melancholy  massacre  at  Bona  had, 
previous  to  his  departure,  been  committed, 
and  was  known  tP  the  dey,  who  carefully 
concealed  the  important  fact  from  the  know- 
ledge of  lord  Exmouth.  The  barks  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  on  the  2Sd  of  May  1816, 
were,  as  usual,  off  Bona,  fishing  for  coral.  At 
day-break  a  cannon-shot  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  number  of  armed  men, 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand,  some  of 
them  on  horseback*  issued  from  the  town^ 
and  fell  upon  the  seamen  of  the  barks  who 
were  on  shore,  massacring  all  without  the 
slightest  distinction  of  flag  or  nation.  About 
one  hundred  of  the  vessels,  with  their  crews, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Algerines,  and  three  hun- 
dred men  were  murdered  in  the  unexpected 
attack  of  the  barbarians.  The  brother  of  the 
English  vice'^x)nsul  residing  at  Bona  saved 
himself  by  flight,  after  receiving  a  dreadful 
wound ;  and  the  vice-consul  expired  under 
the  stroke  of  an  assassin.  The  dey  of  Al- 
giers was  evidently  a  party  to  the  aggression, 
as  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  of  Bona  kept  a 
regular  fire  on  the  barks.  All  the  Christians, 
to  die  number  of  nine  hundred,  were  put  in 
irons:  they  were  threatened  with  instant 
death,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  insult.  Some  hours  after  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  they  all  took  to  flight 
with  their  vessels  in  every  direction. 

The  events  at  Tunis,  luid  the  atrocities  at 
Bona,  at  length  excited  the  European  powers 
to  coaletee  m  one  genend  alliance  for  the 


Naples,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  entered 
into  a  treaty,  by  which  they  mutually  en- 
gaged to  commence  a  decisive  and  dffective 
invasion  upon  the  states  of  Barbary^  It  was 
ratified  in  June  by  aU  the  sovereigns,  in 
their  quality  <tf  ^rand^masters  of  the  several 
military  and  religious  ordera  in  their  domi- 
nions. 

The  power?  engaged  not  only  to  put  an 
end  to  the  white  luave  trade,  which  the  Afri« 
can  govemmenta  carried  on  with  insolence 
and  impunity ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
return  of  acts  of  violence,  they  declared  that 
they  would  establish  there  the  form  of  go^ 
vemment  that  should  afford  the  best  gua- 
rantee. The  treaty  consisted  of  188  articles, 
and  the  sublime  porte  agreed  to  remain  neu- 
ter, on  condition  of  receiving  guarantees  for 
its  European  possessions.  The  pope  an- 
nqunced  his  intention  to  give  to  the  grand- 
roasters  of  the  military  orders  a  suit  of  ar- 
mour, and  a  banner,^  and  the  whole  of  the 
allied  forces  were  fixed  at  45,000  men. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity,  a  project  so  futile  in  its  design, 
and  so  desperate  in  its  execution,,  was  anti- 
cipated by  the  energy  and  dedsion  of  the 
British  cabinets  The  coiu^ge  of  the  popu* 
lation,  the  attachment  of  the  Turks  to  the 
established  power,  and  the  difiiculties  pre- 
sented by  the  various  forts,  woods,  and  de- 
files, to  the  advances  of  an  enemy,  would 
have  required,  even  should  the  confederates 
have  succeeded,  an  enormous  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  command  or  to  intimidate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior;  and  opatitions 
on  land  would  have  occasioned  an  inhumaii, 
sanguinary,  and  wastefiil  series  of  conflicts, 
for  a  chimerical  and  mistaken  object.  The 
only  just  and  expedient  policy  was  liiat 
which  we  adopted.  We  rdrained  firom  in- 
terfering with  the  organization  of  a  govern* 
ment  wnich,  however  tyrannical  and  capri- 
cious, is  congenial  to  the  feelings  and  hamts 
of  tbe  people ;  we  remembered  that  to  de- 
throne the  dey  would  only  lead  to  Uie  ac- 
cession of  anotner  desj^t ;  and,  confiding  in 
oxir  immense  superiority  of  naval  strength, 
we  were  certain  that  the  Algerine  govern* 


the  aid  of  laild  forcei^  iirto  a  full  ocnnplianoe 
with  our  intended  i^tipulaiionst  How  Com- 
pletely these  ideas  were  justified,  and  these 
intentions  fulfilled^  will  bert  kp]pear  from  the 
circumstances  detailed  in  the  ensuing  narra- 
tive, which  describes  ^li  eixpedition  con- 
ducted and  completed  with  a  vigour,  a 
promptitude,  and  a  success,  worthy  in  all 
respects  of  the  policy  and  the  wisdom  by 
which  it  was  projected. 

The  commander  to  whom  this  important 
and  unexampled  enterprise  was  entrusted 
had  long  been  distinguished  by  the  energy, 
Ihe  rapidity,  and  the  ^ucce^s  of  his  naval  ex- 
ploits, but  from  the  injuctice  of  his  patrons, 
or  his  own  inclinations,  tlie  greater  portion 
of  his  professional  life  jhad  been  spent  in 
casual  encounters,  in  desultory  cruises,  or  in 
the  subjugation  of  enemies  almost  incapable 
of  resistance ;  but  the  present  opportunity 
was  worthy  of  his  loftiest  ambition,  and  de- 
manded the  most  vigorous  and  strenuous 
exercise  of  those  professional  abilities  which 
he  had  so  frequently  displayed  in  less  im- 
p<)rtant  conflicts. 

£arly  in  Augdst  lord  Exmoutli  sailed  for 
Gibraltar,  but  remained,  at  that  place  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  provisions,  and  the  addition  to  his  arma- 
ment of  several  gun-boats.  His  squadron 
consisted  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  110  guns ; 
Impregnable,  96 ;  Superb,  74 ;,  Leander,  50 ; 
Seyem,  40;  Glasgow,  40;  Granicus,  36; 
Hebrxis,  36;  Heron,  18;  and  ^ight  smaller 
vps^elsr  Captain  Van  de  C^apellan  had  been 
wspatched  rby  the  Dutch  government  to  co- 
qperatei  w^thrihe  hostile  demonstrations  of 
the:  British  armament,  and  arrived  before 
Ai^iem.wUh  ,lhe  Melampus^  44  guns ;  Pre- 
aqinc9,  44  ;..Pagerand>  80 ;  Diana,  44 ;  Am- 
.$teU»44;,and  Ecendragt,  18.  An  unex- 
^p^h^  gaUn„,  succeeded  by  strong  easterly 
.wi^ds^^prei'.ei^t^  ,tbe.  united  squadron  from 
jfDfcljoiang  off  Algiers  till  the  27th  of  August. 
Immediately,  a&r  hi^  arrival  in  the  bay 
19/4.  fixmo.uth.  transmitted,  by  mearts  of  a 
flag  of  truce/. fi  written  prpposaj,  whiclviiiti- 
ii^aUd/thOit  ,that  late  j^trodtifes  iit.Bon^  had 
4ii^lwd  the  agnicftble^i^pheQtiQn^  9^i^}^f  ^y*'^ 
amntries,  and  demanded  an  immediate  cbtif 
sent  to  the  following  stipulations :— - 


without  ransom. 

2.  The  restitution  of  all  the  money  which 
had  already  been  received  for  the  Sardinian 
and  Neapolitan  captives* 

8.  A  solemn  declaration  fix>m  the  dey, 
that  he  bound  himself  in  the  same  mamier  as 
the  beys  of  Tiipoli  and  Tunis,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  in  future  wars  to 
treat  all  prisoners  according  to  the  usi^s  of 
European  nations. 

4.  JPeace  to  be  concluded  with  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  same 
terms  as  with  tbe  Prince  Regent 

His  lordship  demanded  an  immediate 
answer,  but  his  stipulations  were  rejected, 
and  the  fleet  bore  up  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  28th  of  August  to  commence  a  cannon- 
ade. The  Melampus  closed  in  with  the 
nearest  ship,  and  at  sixteen  minutes  past  two 
o'clock  lora  Exmouth,  with  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, bore  up  before  the  wind.  A  terrible 
and  sanguinary  bombardment  now  com- 
menced, of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pi*esent  a  more  distinct,  energetic,  and  vivid 
description,  than  that  contained  in  the  official 
statement  of  lord  Exmouth.  The  bombard- 
ment  ended  in  the  destruction  of  half  Al- 
giers, and  the  burning  of  its  ships.  They 
consisted  of  four  large  frigates  of  44  guns; 
five  large  corvettes,  trom  24  to  SO  guns;  all 
the  gun  and  mortar  boats  except  seven, 
amounting  to  thirty ;  several  merchant  brigs 
"  and  schooners ;  and  a  great  number  of  small 
vessels  of  various  descriptions.  ^1  he  pon- 
toons and  lighters,  the  store-houses  and  arse- 
nal,  with  all  the  timber,  and  various  marine 
articles,  were  partly  destroyed ;  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  mortar-beds,  gun-car- 
riages, stores,  and  casks,  were  conveyed  on 
board  some  English  transports. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  rdge,  the 
fury,  and  the  sufferings,  of  the  miserable 
Algerines.  The  citv  presented  one  universal 
and  terrible  scene  of* conflagration,  bloodshed, 
and  self-destruction.  The  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals on  whose  houses  the  bombs  and 
.rockets  produced^  effect^  were  crushed  to 
death  by  the  falling  of  the.buildihgs;  and 
crowds  of  cii;i2etas,  bi/hit  bt  Ibid  prostrate  bv 
'theM)^li^h^fe,  bfe^treWed  the  Stffefets,  Attll 
the  porticoes  of  the  mosques.    The  number 


avarice  oi  cne  aey,  ana  who  losx  ineir  lives, 
or  were  severely  wounded,  amounted  to 
more  than  3000  persons.  The  inhabitants 
>vith  a  degree  of  indifference  and  self-securi- 
t  V,  arising  from  their  superstitious  belief  in 
the  doctnne  of  fatality,  had  neglected  to  re- 
tire from  the  dty,  or  to  send  their  families 
&nd  furniture  to  a  distance  from  the  scene. 

The  loss  of  the  English  was  ^reat,  and 
might  have  been  thought  deplc^^^e,  had  not 
the  necessity  arid  jastiee  of  tW  fnfi^rise  re- 
quired the  most  prompt  and  6aaQ|nunary 
operations.  The  finlowing  is  a  list  of  the  in- 
dividuals killed  or  wounmd  in  the  attack : 

Queen  Charlotte. — ^Wounded—Frederic  J. 
Johnston,  lieiitenant,  dangeroyi^ly ;  George 
M.  King,  lieutienant,  ^h^tly;  J.  B-  J^Q, 
lieutenant,  slightly;  31r.  Jdsej^  0riines^«e- 
secretary  to  commander  inchifit  slightly;  Mr. 
Maxwell,  boatswain,  dijg^htly ;  .Mr.  'Ueprge 
Markham,  midshipman,  sevca^y;  Mr.  {{. 
Campbell,  midshipman,  sevierely;  Mr,£»HU^ 
bert,  midshipman,  seTecely;  .Mr.  ."K  Stagey, 
inidshipmen,  ^(tightly;  Mr.  R.  H.  B^er,  I9J4- 
shipman,  slightly ;  Mr.  B.  Colston,  seoneti^'s 
cderk,  slighlfy ;  captain  P.  Burtosi,  rdyal  rtitt- 
rine  artillery,  severely;  Beutenant.  P.  SLq-^ 
bertson,  royal  maiiiies,  sfightiy.   ' 

ImpregfUible.^^Killed-^Mr.  J.  Hawkins, 
midshipman.  Wounded— ^Mr.  G.  N.  Wes- 
jey,  mate,  contusion ;  Mr.  H.  Quinn,  ccmta- 
sion^ 

*9Mp^r&.— Killed — Mr.  Thomas  Howard, 
mate;  Mr.  Rob.  C.  Bowen,  midshipman. 
Wounded — Chas.  Ekins,  esq.  captain,  slight- 
ly ;  PhilipT.  Home,  first  lieutenant,  severely; 
J.  INI'Dou^ll,  lieutenant,  slightly ;  Geo.  W. 
Gunning,  acting  lieutenant,  severely;  Mr. 
W.  Sweeting,  midshipman,  severely  ;  Mr.  J. 
H.  Wolsey,  midshipman,  slightly. 

3Iinden. — Wounded — ^Mr.  Chas.C,  Dent, 
mate,  slightly ;  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Grub,  midship- 
man, slightly. 

Albion. — KiUed-Mr.  Mends,  assistant-aur- 
veyor ;  Mr.  Jardine,midshipman.  Wounded, 
craptain  Coode,  severely ;  Mr.  Harvey,  mid- 
t^hipman,  severely. 

Severn. — ^Wounded — Mr.  James  Foster, 
midshipman,  arm  amputated;  Mr.  Chas. 
Caley,  ditto,  contused  toot  Mr.  Wm*  Fer- 
rar,  midshipman,  wounded  hand  and  contu- 


jyir.  vv .  i^auer,  miasmpman,  wounaea  imee. 

Leander. — EUed— Captain  Wilson,  wyal 
marines ;  lieutenant  Baxter,  royal  marines ; 
Mr.  Lowdori,  midshipman ;  Mr.  Cdthorpe, 
midshipman;  Mr.  Hatiwel,  midshipman. 
—Wounded. — ^^itenry  Walker,  lieutenant, 
slightly ;  J.  S.  ibixon,  lieutenant,  slightly ; 
Mr.  Ashington,  midsliipmat),  severely ;  Mr, 
Cole,  midshipman  severely;  Mr.  Mayne, 
mjidshipmah,  severely ;  Mr.  Sturt,  mid^p. 
nian,  severely ;  Mr.  Pickett,  derk,  slightly ; 
Mr.  JDixon,  midshipniari,  slightly. 

Gla^gow.^yV^oyjn^ed'^T^GubeTtf  lieute- 
nant, eontusipn  of  chest;  Mr. ^bert  Pulton, 
master,  contu^on  '  of  face,  ind  knee  i'  A. 
Stephens,  lieutenant^  roj^Eil  marines,  leg ;  Mr, 
Duj^Gd,  midslnpinan,  severely ;  Mn  Harvey, 
midshipman,  severely ;  Mr.  Baird,  midship* 
itian,  severely ;  Mr*  Heathcote,  midshipman, 
,left  foot;  Mr,  Keay,  midshiptnan,  severely. 

drar^icxts. — Killed — W.  M.  Morgan,  lieu- 
tenant, royal  marines ;  Win,  Reiifrey,  lieu- 
tenant, royal  marines;  Mr.  Robert  Pratt, 
midshipman*  Woimded— H,  A.  Perkins, 
lieutenant,  sliglitly ;  Mn  L.  Mitchell,  mid- 
shipmap^  severely ;  Mn  L>  T.  Jones,  mid*  . 
shipman,  slightly  ;  Mr.  G.  K-  Glennie,  mid- 
shipnian,  dangerously ;  Mr,  Dacres  F*  Wise, 
inidshipno^i,  slightly. 

fffbrus—K^iiA—Mr.  G.  H;  A.  Pocock, 
midshipnp^an.  Wounded — Mr.  A-  S.  Symes, 
midshipma^j,  lowet  ja\y. 

Ir^femal. — Killed-^— G.  J,  P.  Bissett,  lieu- 
tenant, royal  marinje  artillery.  IWounded — 
John  Foreiwan^  lieutenaint,  slightly ;  Mr,  G. 
Valentine,  boats,waiii,  Rightly ;  Mr.  Morgan 
Hopkins^  clqrk,  severely ;  Mr.'  James  Bar- 
ber, midshipman, .  severely  ;  IVIr.  James  M, 
Cross,  midshipman,  slightly ;  Mr.  J^  J.  H, 
Andrews,  mi(khipman,  sligl^^y. 

;(Sigiied)v    ^^^XJSIOUTH, 

The  fplWwjyng  js  the  inter^Ung  and  aui- 
matiiig  report:  by  loud  JE?»mouth  oi  the  ex- 
ploits of  Jbims^.^d  his  bmv«  JCompaniofljB* 

TO  J.  W,  CflORE®^  ESQ. 

Qu^ee^  Charlffttei  Algiers  bay^ 

SiB,-p-In  all  the  vielss^t^de^  pf  .^  long  life 
of  pubUe  service^  w>  citcaaMtanee  jbas  «ver 
produced  on  my  mind  such  impresfflfdns  ^ 


To  have  been  one  of  the  humhie  instru- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence, 
for  bringing  to  reason  a  ferocious  govern- 
ment, and  destroying  for  ever  the  insuffer- 
able and  horrid  system  of  Christian  slavery, 
can  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
heartfelt  comfort  to  every  individual  happy 
enough  to  be  employed  in  it.  I  may,  I  hope, 
be  permitted,  under  such  impressions,  to  oner 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  their  lordships 
on  the  complete  success  whidi  attended  the 
gallant  efforts  of  Us  majesty's  fleet  in  their 
attack  upon  Algiers  of  yesterday ;  and  the 
happy  result  ]Nmluced  m>m  it  on  this  day 
by  the  signature  of  peace.  Thus  has  a  pro- 
voked war  of  two  days  existence  been  at- 
tended by  a  complete  victory,  and  dosed  by 
a  renewed  peace  for  England  and  her  ally, 
tlie  king  of  the  Nethermnds,  on  conditions 
dfctated  by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  his 
majesty's  government  and  commanded  by 
the  vigour  of  their  caeasuies. 

My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honour 
and  confidence  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
been  pleased  to  repose  on  my  zeal,  on  this 
highly  important  occasion.  The  means  were 
by  them  made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  measures  sneak  for 
themselves.  Not  more  than  one  hundred 
days  since  I  left  Algiers  with  the  British 
fleet;  unsuspicious  and  ignorant  of  the  atro- 
cities Ivhich  had  been  committed  at  Bona ; 
that  fleet  on  its  arrival  in  England  was  ne- 
cessarily disbanded,  and  another,  with  pro- 
portionate resources,  created  and  equipped ; 
and,  although  impeded  in  its  progress  by 
calms  and  adverse  winds,  has  poured  the 
vengeance  of  an  insulted*  nation,  in  chastis- 
ing the  cruelties  of  a  ferocious  government 
with  a  promptitude  beyond  example,  and 
highly  honourable  to  the  national  character, 
eager  to  resent  oppressionor  cruelty  whenever 
practised  upon  those  under  t^eir  protection. 

Would  to  Grod  that  in  the  attainment  of 
this  object  I  had  not  deeply  to  lament  the 
severe  loss  of  so  many  gallant  officers  and 
men ;  thej'  have  profusety  bled  hi  a  contest 
which  has  beien  peculiarly  marked  by  proofs 
of  such  devoted  heroism  as  would  rouse  every 
noUe  feefing,  did  I  dare  indulge  in  relating 
'tiiein. 


formed,  by  his  majesty's  sloop  Jasper,  of  my 

Sroceedings  up  to  the  15th  instant,  on  which 
ay  I  broke  ground  from  Gibraltu-,  after  a 
vexatious  detention  by  a  foul  wind  of  four 
diays. 

The  fleet,  complete  in  all  its  points,  with 
the  addition  of  five  gun-boats  fitted  at  Gib- 
raltar, departed  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
with  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  reach- 
ing the  port  of  their  destination  in  three 
days;  but  an  adverse  wind  destroyed  the 
expectation  of  an  early  arrival,  which  was 
the  more  anxiously  looked  for  by  myself,  in 
consequence  of  hearing,  the  day  I  sailed  fix>m 
Gibraltar,  that  a  large  army  had  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  very  considerable  addi- 
tional works  W0ie  throwing  up,  not  only  on 
both  flanks  of  the  dty,  but  also  immediately 
about  the  entrance  of  the  mole :  fix>m  this  I 
was  apprehensive  that  my  intentimi  of  mak- 
ing tnat  point  my  principal  object  of  attack, 
had  been  discoverea  to  the  dey  by  the  same 
means  he  had  heard  of  the  expedition.  This 
intelligence  was,  on  the  following  night, 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  Prometheus,  which 
1  had  dispatched  to  Algiers  some  time  before, 
to  endeavour  and  get  away  the  consul.— 
Captain  Dashwood  bad  with  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  brining  away,  disguised  in  mid- 
shipman's uniform,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
leaving  a  boat  to  bring  off  their  in&nt  child, 
*  coming  down  in  a  basket  with  the  surgeon, 
who  thought  he  had  composed  it,  but  it  un- 
happily cned  in  the  gateway,  and  in  conse- 
auence  the  surgeon,  three  midshipmen,  in 
1  eighteen  persons,  were  seized  and  con- 
fined as  slaves  in  the  usual  dungeons.  The 
child  was  sent  off  next  morning  by  the  dey, 
and  as  a  solitary  instance  of  his  humanity,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  by  me. 

Captahi  Dashwood  further  confirmed,  that 
about  forty  thouss^nd  men  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  interior,  and  all  the  janissa- 
ries called  in  from  distant  garrisons,  and  that 
they  were  indefatigably  employed  ui  their 
batteries,  gunrboats,  &c,  and  every  where 
strengthening  the  sea  defences. 

The  dey  informed  captain  JDashwood  he 
knew  .perfectly  well  the  armament  was  des- 
tined for  Algiers,  and  asked  him  if  it  i^ras 
true ;  he  replied,  if  he  had  such  infcMiTiation 
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cuted.  I  desired  also  the  rear*admiral  might 
be  informed,  that  many  of  the  ships  being 
now  in  flames,  and  certain  of  the  destruction 
of  the  whole,  I  considered  I  had  executed 
the  most  important  part  of  my  instructions, 
and  should  make  every  preparation  for 
withdrawing  the  ships,  and  desired  he 
would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  with  his 
division. 

There  were  awful  moments  during  the 
conflict,  which  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near 
us,  and  I  had  long  resisted  the  eager  entrea- 
ties of  several  around  me,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  outer  ftigate,  distant  about 
one  hundred  yards,  which  at  length  I  gave 
into ;  and  major  Grossett,  by  my  side,  who 
liad  been  eager  to  land  his  corps  of  miners, 
pressed  me  most  anxiously  for  permission  to 
accompany  lieutenant  Hichards  in  this  ship's 
barire.  The  frigate  was  instantly  boarded* 
and  in  ten  minutes  in  a  perfect  blaze.     A 

fallant  young  midshipman^  in  socket  boat 
}o.  8,  although  forbidden,  was  led  bv  his 
ardent  spirit,  to  (Tollow  in  support  of  the 
harge,  in  which  he  was  desperately  wounded^ 
his  brotlier  officer  killed,  and  nine  of  his 
cr>ew.  The  hatge^  by  rowir\g  more  rapidly; 
hsul  si^fiered  less,  and  lost  but  t^o. 
.  Tlie  enemy'€  batteries  around  ray  division 
were  about  ten  o'clock  silenced,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilapidation ;  •and 
the  fire  of  the  ships  was  reserved  as  much  as 
]X)ssible,  to  save  powder,  and  reply  to  a  few 
guns  now  and  t^en  bearing  upon  us,  al- 
though a  fort  on  the  up^^er  angle  of  the  city, 
on  which  our  guns  could  not  be  brougiit  to 
bear,  continued  to  annoy  the  ships  by  tBhctt 
add  ^shdk  during  the  whole  time. 

Pr^videnee  at  this  interval  ^ve  to  my 
iu^xi^ms  wishes  the  u&ual  land  wind,  com- 
mon in  this  bay,  and  my  ex{pectatk>iis  were 
completed.  We  wen^e  $M  lnan^Ss  ^emploj^d 
warphig  and  towing  ^%  and  bfy  the  help  of 
the  light  ailr,  ihe  '«flwHte  wBre  ui^der  "sml,  and 
oame  to  andiwolit  of  nfench  of  aXieW^  about 
twoin  tbemomingt  e^ox  tw^v^  iK>iHd  ^ 
oefesaivt  labour. 

The  tflotiUa  *af  mlirtar^  if«un,  iand  r6ek«t 
Vorits»  under  the  direcHicn  of  Ijterr  reapecftive 
artillery  officers,  shared,  to  tlie  full  extent  of 


performed  good  servicer ;  it  was  by  their  fire 
all  the  ships  in  the  port  (with  the  exception 
of  the  outer  frigate)*  were  in  Hames,  which 
extended  rapidfy  over  the  whole  arsenal, 
store-houses,  and  gun-boats,  exhibitii^  a 
spectacle  of  avirfiil  grandeur  and  interest  no 
pen  can  describe. 

The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of  the 
une,  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  perfortned 
not  only  that  duty  well,  but  embraced  everj^ 
opportunity  of  firing  through  the  intervals, 
and  were  constantly  in  mobon.  The  shells 
from  the  bombs  were  admirably  well  thrown 
by  the  royal  marine  artillery ;  and  although 
thrown  directly  across  and  over  us,  not  an 
accident  that  I  know  of  ocairred  to  any  ship. 

The  whole  was  conducted  in  perfect  si- 
lence, and  such  a  thing  as  a  dieer  I  never 
heard  in  any  part  of  the  line ;  and  that  tlie 
guns  were  well  worked  and  directed  will  be 
seen  for  many  years  to  come,  and  i"emeni- 
bered  by  these  barbarians  for  ever.  The 
conducting  this  ship  to  her  station,  by  the 
masters  of  the  fleet  and  ship,  excited  the 
praise  of  all.    The  former  has  been  my  com- 

enion  in  arms  for  more  than  twentj'  years, 
aving  thus  detailed,  although  but  imper- 
fectly, the  progress  of  tins  Mort  service,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  humble  and  de- 
voted services  of  myselC  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  every  description  I  have  flie  honour 
to  command,  will  be  received  by  liis  royd 
highness  the  Prince  R^ent  with  his  accus- 
tomed grace.  The  approbation  of  our  ser- 
vices by  oiu*  soyere^n,  and  tlie  good  opinion 
of  our  country,  wi^  I  venture  to  affirm,  be 
recel^^d  by  iis  all  witli  the  highest  satisfac* 
tion. 

.  If  I  attempted  to  name  to  tlieir  lordships 
the  luimei^oujs  t>fficei'S  who,  in  such  a  conflict, 
liave  been  at  different  periods  mone  conspi- 
cuous 4lMtn  tiieir  companions,  I  should  do 
ijfju&tice  to  many ;  and  I  tnist  there  is  no 
oi^icer  in  tlve  fleet  I  hs^e  the  honour  to  com- 
•maiKl,  wIk)  will  4aubt  tlie  gi:ateful  fedings 
i  sJiail  ever  dieri&h  £ov  their  unbounded  and 
^^mlimiled  support.  Not  an  officer  nor  man 
OQMi^kncid  \m  cK-erti^BS  mthin  tlie  precise 
H«»its«of  tiieir  owa  duty ;  oil  were  eager  to 
attempt  services,  which  I  found  more  difii« 


^vas  tlixs  leeUng  more  conspicuous  tnan  in 
my  oAvn  capUiri,  and  those  officers  immedi- 
ately about  my  person.  My  gratitude  and 
tlianks  are  due  to  all  under  my  command,  as 
\^eU  as  to  vice-admiral  Capellany  and  the 
officers  of  the  squadron  of  liis  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  I  trust  thev 
^vill  believe  that  the  recollection  of  their 
services  will  never  cease  but  with  my  life. 
In  no  instance  have  I  seen  more  energy  and. 
zeal,  from  the  youngest  midshipman  to  the 
highest  rank;  all  seemed  animated  by  one 
soul,  and  of  which  I  shall  with  delight  bear 
testimony  to  their  lordships,  w^henever  that 
testimony,  can  be  useful. 

I  have  confided  this  dispatch  to  rear-ad- 
miral Milne,  my  second  in  command,  from 
whom  I  have  repeived,  during  the  whole 
service  intrusted  to  me,  the  most  cordial  and 
honourable  support.  He  is  perfectly  in- 
formed  of  every  transaction  of  the  fleet,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  my  command,  and  is 
fully  competent  to  give  their  lordships  sa- 
tisiaction  on  any  points  which  I  may  have 
overlooked,  or  have  not  time  to  state;  I 
trust  1  have  obtained  from  him  his  esteem 
and  regard,  and  I  regret  I  had  not  sooner 
been  known  to  hhn. 

The  necessary  papers,  togetlier  with  tlie 
defects  of  the  ships,  and  the  return  of  killed 
and  wounded,  accompany  this  dispatch;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  captains  Ekins  and  Coode 
are  doing  well,  as  also  the  whole  of  the 
wounded*  By  accounts  from  the  shore,  I 
understand  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men; 

In  recommending  my  officers  and  fleet  to 
tlieir  lordships'  protection  and  fevour,  I  hare 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EXMOUTH. 

The  following  letter  from  a  witness  of  the 
action  was  transmitted  to  the  author : 

H.M.S.  Leander,  Motherbank, 
Sept.  28,  i8l6. 
I  must  inform  you,  that  this  ship  anchored 
at  Algiers  at  the  moment  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte did,  and  both  commenced  firing  toge- 
ther. '  His  highness  tiie  dey,  it  would  seem^ 
was  deluded  by^  a  false  confidence  in  his 


character.     He  permitted  us  to  take  up  o^r 
position  without  molestation,  intending  (it 
IS  since  confessed)  to  board  us  from  his  f]l>- 
tilla,  whilst  we  were  furling  sails;  thirty- 
seven  boats  were  all  fiiUv  manned  and  pre- 
pared for  the  service;    but,  to  their  utter 
confusion,  means  had  been  prepared  to  clew 
them  up,  instead  of  furling  them,  so  that  we 
began  their  dreadful  havoc  and  destruclios-i 
before  thev  could  supply  the  few  strokes  of 
tlie'  oar  which  would  have  brought  them 
along-side  our  ships.  The  tremendous  broad- 
sides of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Leander 
pouring  upon  them  instantly  sent  them  to 
the  deep,  leaving  sc-arcely  a  wi'eck  behind, 
but  the  harbour  covered  with  people  swim- 
ming from  destruction.    The  mole  was  filled 
with  spectators  on  our  entrance,  where  the 
terrific  broadsides  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
instantly  spread  desobtion ;  and  as  crowds 
rushed  to  the   great  gate  for  succour  ajid 
safety,  the  ll.eaiSer's  guns,  which  command- 
ed the  principal  street,  there  carried  death 
and  destruction.    Three  times  were  :the  bat- 
teries on  the  mole  cleared,  and  tlirice  were 
they  manned  again.    The  dey  was  every- 
where ofifering  pecuniary  rewards  to  those 
who  would  stand  against  us ;  eight  zequins 
were  to  be  given  to  every  man  who  would 
endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fire.   At  lengtli 
a  horde  of  Arabs  were  driven  into  the  bat- 
teries, under  the  inspection  of  the  most  de- 
voted of  the  janissaries,  and  the  gates  closed 
upon  them.     I  have  nev«-  seen  men  so  ani- 
mated as  the  Leander's  w^ere;  the  hearty 
and  repeated  cheers  sent  forth  on  every  occa- 
sion, when  the  houses  were  tumbling  jabout 
the  enemy,  not  only  animated  the  men  on 
deek^  but  those  who  were  most  $eYereJy 
wounded  re-echoed  them.    The  brave  cap- 
tain Chetham,  who  excited  the  adnuratioti 
of  the  whole  fleet,  by  the  noble  position  he 
had  takeii  and  the  masterly  style  in  which 
he  brought  his  ship  in,  was  everywhere^  and 
most  singul^ly  escaped.    Lord  Exmouth 
sent  an  officer,  in  the  middle  of  the  action, 
to  thank  him  for  his  support.  '  I  shall  never 
forget,*  said  his  lordship  to  lieutenant  Monk, 
while  shaking  him  by  tb/?  handi,  *  that  the 
Leander  was  the  first  sKp  to  volunteer  to 
second  me;  and  had  I  chosen  throug^iout  the 


and  able  supporter;  tell  your  captain,  and 
all  the  officers  and  men,  that  I  shall  ever  feel 
grateful  to  them.'  Many  of  the  wounded 
returned  to  their  quarters  after  being  dressed, 
and  many  anecdotes  could  be  related  of  their 
devotion  to  their  country.  All  the  passage 
they  had  been'  trained  to  their  guns,  and 
they  were  seen  to  take  aim  and  fire  as  deli- 
berately as  if  they  had  been  exercising. — 
Nothing  but  the  most  singular  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence  could  have  saved  the 
ship  from  total  destruction :  without  a  sail 
to  set,  the  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  eveiy  spar 
injured,  and  the  ship  a  perfect  wrecK,  she 
was  drifting  on  the  mcks,  when  the  wind 
suddenly  veered  round,  and  gave  the  boats 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  ner  assistance. 
The  wounded  are  doing  amazingly  well; 
seventy-six  brave  fellows  have  been  already 
restored  to  the  service.  I  believe  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  our  worthy  admiral 
(Milne)  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
thigh  by  a  cannon-shot — ^he  suffered  much 
pain,  but  his  modesty,  as  conspicuous  as  his 
merit,  prevented  its  being  mentioned.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  our 
youngsters  (a  midshipman)  was  so  fatigued, 
that  he  slept  most  soundlv  for  an  hour,  on 
the  quarter-deck,  during  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. J,  M. 

Copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  battle  of  Algiers, 
from  the  Iqg-book^  his  majesty's  ship 
Leander,  captain  Edward  Chetham. 
At  day-light  on  the  27th  of  August  1816, 
in  company  with  the  fleet,  observed  the  city 
of  Algiers  bearing  W.S.W.  About  eight 
a.  m.  ught  airs,  inclining  to  calm ;  admiral 
and  squadron  in  company.  Observed  a 
French  frigate  working  out  of  the  bay. — 
H.M.S.  Severn  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
dispatched  a  boat  towards  the  city.  At  ten 
exercised  at  quarters,  and  loaded  the  guns ; 
hoisted  out  all  the  boats,  and  prepared  them 
for  service.  At  noon,  the  French  frigate 
joined,  her  captain  went  on  board  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, where  he  remained  a  short 
time,  and  returned  to  his  ship.  Observed 
the  Severn's  boat,  with  the  truce,  pulling  out 
from  the  city.  At  2.  30.  lord  Exmouth 
made  the  signal-general,  *•  Are  you  ready  ?" 


He  then  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear 
up — ^bore  up  Leander,  within  her  own  length 
of  the  commander-in-chirf,  standing  in  for 
the  mole — beat  to  quarters — made  every  pre- 

K ration  for  anchoring ;  observed  the  enemies 
tteries  crowded  with  men,  and  their  .gun- 
boats prepared  to  board.  At  2.  40.  the  boat 
employed  as  a  truce  returned  to  the  Queen 
Chariotte ;  clewed  up  our  sails,  following 
the  motions  of  the  commander-in-cliief,  who, 
at  2.  45.  anchored  abreast  of  the  mole,  and 
within  halt-pistol-shot.  At  2.  47.  Licander 
anchored  in  her  station,  close  a-head  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  five  fathoms  water,  when 
the  enemy  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire, 
which  was  instantly  returned  by  the  broad- 
sides of  the  Queen  Charlotle  and  Leander — 
the  fleet  anchoring  in  the  stations  assigned 
them,  and  opening  a  vigorous  fire.  Observed 
the  effect  of  our  fire  nad  totally  destroyed 
the  enemy's  gim-boats  and  row  galleys,  and 
defeated  their  intention  of  boarding.  The 
battle  now  raged  with  great  fury ;  officers 
and  men  falling  very  fast,  and  masts,  yards, 
and  rigging,  cutting  in  all  directions.  At  3, 
observed  the  enemy's  colours  shot  away  in 
some  of  their  batteries,  which  were  very  soon 
re-hoisted,  and  their  fire  obstinate.  At  S.  50. 
an  officer  of  the  Hebrus  came  fix>m  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  orders  to  cease  firing, 
to  allow  the  enemy's  frigate  moored  across 
the  mole  to  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  done 
in  a  gallant  style  by  a  boat  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte.  At  3.  55.  a  vigorous  firing  was 
re-commenced  on  both  sides.  Our  flat  boats 
throwing  rockets  with  good  effect,  some  ma- 

Sizines  were  observed  to  explode.  At  4. 10. 
e  enemy's  frigate  burning  w^ith  great  rapi- 
dity, and  drilling  near  u^  the  commander- 
in-chief  sent  an  officer  to  direct  us  to  haul 
out  dear  of  her.  At  4.  15.  the  commander- 
in-chief  made  the  signal  for  barges  and  pin- 
naces. Sent  our  boats  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Monk. — 
At  4.  30.  lieutenant  Monk  returned  with 
orders  fron>  the  commander-in-chief  to  keep 
the  boats  in  readiness  to  assist  the  Leander. 
Perceiving  the  ship  on  fire  to  be  drifting 
past  us,  kept  our  station.  At  6.  30.  observed 
the  city  on  fire  in  several  plaees  and  the 
mole-head  and  other  batteries  near  us  almMl 
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sangumafy  victory  artr  fwofcted  in  tbe  swb* 
joined  r^cnrt : 

Quven  Charkile,  Algiers  Bety, 
AugttA  90, 1816. 

The  commanderrm^Atef  is  ha^py  to  in- 
form  the  fleet  of  the  fliml  termination  of 
their  strenuous  exertions,  by  the  signature 
of  peace,  conftrmed  under  a  salute  of  tvrenty- 
mieguns,  on  the  following  conditions,  dic^ 
tated  by  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re* 
gent  of  England : 

1.  The  abdfition,  for  ever,  of  Christian 
slavery. 

n.  The  delivery,  to  toy  flag,  of  all  slaves 
in  the  dominions  of  the  dey,  to  tthatever 
nation  they  may^bdong,  «t  noon  to-morrow. 

Ill*  To  delivet  also^  to  my  flag,  all  money 
received  by  him  for  the  redemption  of  slaves 
siirce  the  commen«ment  of  the  year,  at  noon 
atso  to-morrow. 

t  V.  Reparatioft  has  been  made  to  the  Bri* 
ti^  Consul  Ibr  dll  losses  he  may  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  his  conmiemeiit. 

V.  The  dey  has  made  a  pubfic  apology, 
in  presence  of  his  ministers  and  ofijcers,  and 
begged  pardoBi  tif  tite  constilt  itt  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  captain  trf  the  QtreenChariotte. 

The  comtftander-in-chief  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity df  agtdn  returning  his  public  thanks 
to  the  admiiiab,  cantos,  officers,  seamen, 
marines,  royal  marme  artillery,  roytA  sap^ 
pers  iind  miners,  and  the  royal  rocket  wrps, 
for  the  noble  support  he  has  received  from 
them  throitghout  the  tvfcdie  of  this  arduous 
service,  and  he  is  plea:sed  to  dhet^t,  that  on 
Sunday  next  a  pubnc  tihanksgiving  be  offewd 
up  to  Ahnighty  God  for  the  signm  faitei^l. 
tion  of  his  t)ivine  iVovidenoe,  during  the 
conflict  which  took  place  on  the  27th  be^- 
tweeti  his  majesty's  fleet  and  the  fi»K>dR>us 
enemies  of  mankind. 

The  conclusion  df  tliis  treaty  was  ctf  the 
utmost  Consequence  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, arid  peculiarly  grateful  to  trhe  Christian 
and  philanthropist.  Slavery,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  AfWca,  and  in  the  Mediterrarrean, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  system ;  and  so  tin- 
blusliingly  assumed  the  maisk  of  religion, 
that  to  murd^  Cbriftiafns,  or  tt)  ^nake  them 


6&d  %na  Mahdiaefe.  That  itigiuar  traffic 
Was  now  sopprec^sed  by  the  akill^  the  vidour, 
and  the  promptitude  of  the  Britbh  admicai ; 
and  the  number  of  slaves  released  from 
bondage,  as  related  in  the  estimate  subjoinod, 
will  evince  the  urgent  necessity  of  this  foi* 
midable  and  sanguinary  enterinrise. 

Nutnber  of  lUber^ited  slaves  at  Aigicrs. 
Neapolitans,   Siciliaais,  and  the  sons 
of  English  Others  and  Neapolitan 

mothers...; 1,100 

Sardinians  and  Genoese 62 

Piedmontese 6 

Romans 17+ 

Tuscans... 6 

Spaniards 2fi6 

Portugitese .* 1 

Greeks 7 

Dutch 28 

English 18 

French a 

Austrians S 

1,€M 

Liberated  at  Toms. 

Neapolitans  and  Sicilians 5SA 

Sardinians  and  Genoese . .  ^ 267 

781 

Liberated  at  Tryxdi. 

Neapolitans  and.  Sicilians i3S 

Sarchnians  and  Genoese 144 

Komans 10 

Hamburghers 4 

580 

Total 3,004 

The  more  we  consider  the  late  victorr 
over  the  Algerines,  the  more  we  are.  inclined 
t6  tank  it  amongst  the  most  spleridid  of  our 
navid  achievements.  From  a  compaiiBon 
made  with  our  other  great  navid  victories^  it 
appears  that,  taking  into  our  view  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  those  and  in  this, 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeds  the 
proportion  in  any  of  them.  We  take,  for 
rn^aince,  tlie  two  victories  of  the  1st  of  June 
and  Trafalgar,  in  each  of  which  we  had 
17,000  men  en^ged;  in  tlie  first  we  had 
1,^078  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  seoond 
1,524.     In  Ihis  aetk>n  we  had,  indudingdie 
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wiui  the  flag  of  Hanover  hoisted  as  a  trophy 
half-way  up  the  fore-top  gallant  mast    The 
English  consul  perceiving  this  insult,  ordered 
.  the  flag  to  he  taken  down,  went  to  the  b^, 
and  was  followed  by  the  captain  and  the 
crew.    On  their  united  representation  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  several  salutes  w«!« 
fired  from  the  Algerine  ships  when  the  Ha- 
noverians re-hoisted  their  flag.    The  captain 
^  the  corsair  was  seized '^hd  bound,  and 
then  hung  up  for  more  thin  )ialf  an  hour,  ^t 
the  same  height  as  he  had  hune  the  ensign. 
The  conduct  of  the  dey  of  A^ers,  though 
he  Offefully  abstains  from  an^  piratical  act 
against  England  which  may  justify  our  re- 
sumption ^  hostilities,  incucates  the  most 
deliberate  spirit  of  deep  reven^.    He  has 
lately  issued  the  most  positive  du*ections  that 
no  supply  of  any  description,  e^^gs  in  parti- 
culari  snail  be  transported  from  his  territories 
to  any  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  Me- 
diterranean .sea.    Tlie  trade,  which  was  in 
former  times  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  from  Algiers  to  the  various  islands, 
has  been  transferred  to  France,  a  circum- 
stance severely  felt  by  the  Maltese  merchants. 
Diuing  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Alters, 
the  captain  of  a  French  ship  was  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  scene,  and  refused  to  render 
assistance  or  information.      The  dey  was 
highly  gratified  by  this  indication  of  respect, 
and  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuring  Louis 
that  he  should  obtain  the  advantages  from 


duded.  The  Vteoxk^  however,  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  eorjoyment  of  the  tiad^  but 
treat  us  with 'ridicule  for  fightix^the  littles 
of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  merchants.  It  is  indeed 
too  evident,  that  in  the  negociations  of  the 
British  cabinet,  these  advantages  are  fre- 
quently lost  which  have  been  obtained  at  an 
enormous  expence  of  blood  and  treasure.  To 
adi^t  our  own  language  on  the  subject  of 
the  continental  treoide^—hcmng  done  so 
nmch,  we  aught  to  have  done  more,  and  have 
stipulated  on  good  security  the  continuance 
of  the  commercial  privileges  we  fbnseiiy 
enjoyed^  and  which  had  been  guaranteed  bjr 
treaty.  By  the  impolitic  moderation  of  our 
conduct,  the  trade  of  the  Meditarranean  sea 
is  almost  destroyed,  and  another  expedition 
may  be  required  to  enforce  those  stipulations 
which  might  have  been  made,  ratified,  and 
secured,  l^fore  the  return  of  lord  Exmouth 
to  England.  His  lordship  durst  not  act 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  instructions ;  and 
when  a  Bathurst  <^ciates  for  the  war  and 
colonies,  or  a  Castlereagh  presides  in  the 
foreign  depiarcment,  the  absence  of  eneigj, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  first,  and  the  stipula- 
tions oi  the  treaties  signed  witli  France  in 
the  name  of  England  by  the  latter,  are  little 
calculated  to  persuade  us  that  subsequent 
negociations  will  be  concluded  with  greater 
foresight  and  sagacity. 


Fitria 


J.   m*iJlm*m,  I'riMtT, 
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